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TRANSLATORS  ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  history  of  Al9edo*s  work  is  already  before  the  world,  as  stated  in  my  prospectus^ 
the  particulars  of  such  statement  were  derived  from  his  own  preface,  which  is  now  de- 
livered entire,  and  to  which  I  beg  leave  particularly  to  call  the  reader's  attention.  The 
manner  in  which  the  original  deficiencies  of  that  author  were  to  be  corrected,  and  in 
which  the  historical  and  geographical  relations  of  the  countries  treated  of^  were  to  be 
brought  down  to  the  present  day,  has  been  explained  in  the  prospectus,  and  the  volume 
now  before  the  public  will  best  show  how  those  promises  have  been  fulfilled. 

Although  from  the  forward  state  of  the  work,  (the  whole  of  it,  with  some  small  excep* 
lions,  being  ready  for  press),  I  might  now  enter  into  an  analysis  of  my  labours  ;  I  shall 
reserve  that  task  until  the  whole  shall  have  been  published,  when  there  will  be  delivered 
to  the  subscribers  a  regular  preface,  containing  such  general  considerations  respecting 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  as  could  not^  with  equal  convenience^  have  been  incoF* 
porated  with  the  work  itself. 

Whatever  might  have  been  my  own  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  giving  a  literal  and 
complete  translation  of  Al9edo»  I  found  myself  bound  so  to  do,  as  well  from  the  sensation 
which  the  book  had  awakened  at  the  first  issuing  of  the  prospectus,  as  from  the  opinion 
of  its  earliest  and  most  distinguished  patrons,  that,  considering  how  rare  and  curious  waf 
supposed  to  be  the  information  it  contained,  it  would  be  thought  defective  by  the  public 
if  any  part  of  the  original  were  omitted;  although,  on  the  other  hand,  something  might 
have  been  gained  in  point  of  conciseness  and  regularity  of  method.  The  translation^ 
therefore,  is  as  literal  as  the  respective  idioms  of  the  two  languages  would  permit^ 
saving  in  some  trifling  cases  of  evident  errata:  the  additional  matter  is  always  included  in 
brackets;  and  if,  as  in  various  instaifces,  it  be  continued  for  several  pages,  the  brackets 
will  be  found  at  the  beginning  and  end  Of  each  page. 

Like  Al9edo,  I  have  forborne  to  quote  my  authorities  specifically  in  each  article,  for 
the  sake  of  avoiding  unnecessary  repetitions;  though,  like  him,  I  refer  my  readers  to 
particular  authors  to  illustrate  my  subject^  when  the  matter  has  grown  too  voluminous 
under  my  hands.  It  is  true  that  I  have  assumed  a  complete  discretionary  power  with  re- 
gard to  the  additional  information,  but  I  shall  not  fail,  in  justice  to  those  writers  to  whom 
I  am  so  much  indebted,  to  give  in  the  preface  a  list  of  my  authorities,  as  well  as  of  the 
original  documents  to  which  I  may  have  had  access.  I  cannot,  however,  forbear  mention- 
ing for  the  present,  how  far  more  copious  and  extensive  is  the  information  of  this  publica* 
tion  than  that  of  any  which  has  hitherto  appeared.     In  some  of  the  articles^  as  may  be 
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seen  under  the  keads  Brazil,  Canada,  and  Chile,  in  this  volume,  not  less  than  from  QO  to 
46  pages  of  additional  matter  have  been  introducfed,  each  article  having  its  separate  index 
of  contents.  Independently  likewise  of  the  very  elaborate  work  of  Morse,  containing 
upwards  of  7000  articles,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  have  been  transfused  into  these 
Volumes;  many  large  and  valuable  extracts,  as  well  as  new  articles,  have  been  selected  from 
Molina,  Humboldt,  Depons,  Azara,  and  other  writers  of  less  consideration,  even  with 
respect  to  the  Spanish  provinces  of  America ;  upon  which  subject  Alfedo  is  far  more 
copious  and  complete  than  any  other  writer.  In  the  West  India  islands,  as  under  the 
heads  Antigua,  Barbadoes,  St.  Christopher,  &c.  comparative  accounts  of  the  earlier  ex- 
ports and  imports  have  been  selected,  and  those  of  the  latest  years  introduced. 

Our  author,  we  find,  had  thought  it  necessary  to  annex  to  his  book  a  large  vocabulary 
of  provincial  terms,  forming  a  catalogue  of  the  plants,  birds,  animals,  &c.  found  in 
America :  it  is  obvious  that  this  information  is  still  more  desirable  in  the  translation ;  and 
this  glossary  has,  therefore,  been  carefully  revised,  and  enriched  with  valuable  additions; 
and  there  being  several  Spanish  terms  which  will  not  admit  of  direct  translation  in  the 
dictionary,  these  likewise,  with  a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning,  will  be  found  in  the 
same  glossary ;  each  such  term  being,  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader,  invariably  found 
printed  in  italics  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

To  conclude,  so  much  additional  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  geography  of 
America  since  the  publication  of  Albedo,  that,  in  order  to  render  these  volumes  as  perfect 
as  possible,  the  position  of  every  place  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  corrected  according 
to  Mr.  Arrowsmith's  several  maps  of  North  America,  of  the  United  States,  of  the  fFesi 
Ihdia  Islands,  of  Mexico,  and  of  South  America;  the  last  of  which  has  been  recently 
constructed  from  original  materials,  which  till  lately  remained  inaccessible  at  Madrid 
'and  at  Lisbon  ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  places  not  heretofore  found  in  his  maps 
have  been  inserted  from  the  Dictionary,  as  it  issued  sheet  by  sheet  from  the  press. 

The  above  maps  of  Mr.  Arrowsmith,  whose  eminence  in  that  line  it  is  unnecessary  to 
mention,  will  consequently  be  ready  to  be  delivered  at  a  somewhat  reduced  price  to  the 
subscribers  to  this  book,  about  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  last  volume,  and  will  form 
a  coihplete  Atlas  to  Al5edo,  who  had  no  means  of  improving  and  illustrating  his 
Dictionary  by  so  important  a  supplement. 

G.  A.  THOMPSON. 


A^LCEDO^S    DEDICATION. 


To  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Spain. 


SIR, 


THE  Dominions  of  America,  to  which  Heaven  has  destined  you  the  heir, 
as  being  part  of  this  monarchy,  have  their  fortunes  united  with  those  of  your  Royal 
Highness.  To  Charles  L  [more  commonly  known  in  this  country  a^  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.]  they  owe  the  first  elements  of  civil  government,  and  the  system 
established  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  amongst  those  gentiles;  to  Charles  H. 
the  protection  and  encouragement  of  the  missions,  by  which  so  many  souls  have  been 
brought  into  the  bosom  of  the  church ;  and  to  Charles  HI.  your  Royal  Highnesses 
august  father,  the  most  happy  establishments,  the  present  well-organized  political 
economy  of  Europe,  the  promotion  of  the  arts  and  the  advantages  of  commerce ;  to  the 
excellency  of  which  institutions  every  day  bears  testimony,  and  for  a  continuation  of  the 
benefits  of  which  we  look  with  confidence,  seeing  that  your  Royal  Highness  is  gathering 
instruction  in  the  wise  school  of  your  father. 

Surely  then.  Sir,  the  New  World  could  not  find  a  better  M»cenas  than 
in  the  person  of  your  Royal  Highness,  to  protect  a  work  written  by  one  of  its  sons ;  and 
the  Author,  with  great  deference,  submits  it  to  your  consideration,  as  containing  the 
description  of  all  your  Royal  Highnesses  kingdoms  and  provinces  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  together  with  their  riches  and  productions. 

May  your  Royal  Highness  deign  to  receive  it  with  your  accustomed 
benignity ;  and  may  Heaven  grant  us  the  life  of  your  Royal  Highness  as  many  years 
as  the  Universal  wishes  of  Spain  desire  it. 


SIR, 


At  the  feet  of  your  Royal  Highness, 


ANTOmO  BE  ALCEDO. 


ALCEDO'S    PREFACE. 


V 


THE  history  of  America  and  the  West  Indies  has  been  for  some  time  an  object  of 
the  study  and  interest  of  all  European  nations,  from  the  desire  of  information  concerning 
the  geography,  navigation,  customs,  and  productions  of  those  parts,  and  for  the  sake  of 
encouraging  commerce  between  the  Old  World  and  a  country  considered  as  the  very 
fountain  of  riches.  Hence  it  is  that  foreigners  have  dedicated  themselves  to  writing  and 
publishing  on  this  subject  whatsoever  they  knew  or  could  collect;  procuring  from  Spain 
all  the  historieis  and  treatises  which  bad  been  already  made  by  the  natives  and  the  first  dis- 
coverers and  conquerors  of  those  regions  :  in  so  much,  that  books  which  were  heretofore 
common,  and  in  no  estimation,  are  now  scarcely  to  be  obtained  at  any  price. 

What  has  in  no  small  degree  contributed  to  the  connection  between  the  Old  and 
New  Worlds,  is  the  introduction  of  certain  American  productions  into  the  former,  which 
through  luxury  have  been  rendered  indispensible,  such  as  cacao,  cochineal,  tobacco, 
vicuna  wool,  &c. ;  as  also,  for  their  specific  medicinal  virtues,  bark,  jalap,  zarzaparilla^ 
calaguala^  canchaguala,  and  the  balsams  of  Tolu,  Maria,  Canime,  &c.  not  to  be  found  ia 
any  other  part. 

These,  it  appeared  to  me,  were  sufficient  reasons  for  requiring  an  universal  history 
of  America,  which  might  contain  every  thing  worthy  of  note,  as  well  in  its  civil,  natural, 
and  ecclesiastical  relations,  as  in  its  geography,  productions,  commerce,  navigation,  and 
interests  with  European  powers:  but  being  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  combining  such 
information,  it  seemed  to  me  more  advisable  to  reduce  it  to  the  form  of  a  dictionary. 

A  publication  of  this  nature  could  never  have  been  completed  by  the  labour  of  an 
individual ;  but  being  aware  that  this  timidity  might  ever  operate  as  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  its  execution,  I  determined,  by  the  advice  of  a  person  of  superior  talents 
and  intelligence,  to  be  the  first  to  lay  the  foundation,  at  least,  of  the  undertaking;  being, 
however,  at  the  same  time,  somewhat  instigated  by  the  reflection,  that  I  had  myself  visited 
many  parts  of  America  and  the  West  Indies;  and  that  I  could  avail  myself  of  some  most 
exact  and  important  information  in  the  vivd  voce  communications  of  a  minister,  [pro- 
bably the  M.  R.  P.  Fr.  Pedro  Gonzalez  de  Agiieros,  Franciscan  missionary  in  the  Ar- 
chipelago of  Chiloe],  who  having  filled  several  of  the  highest  offices  in  those  countries 
for  the  space  of  upwards  of  forty  years,  had  acquired  a  very  uncommon  stock  of  valuable 
IcDOwledge,  so  as  to  have  obtained  at  court  the  title  of  the  "  Oracle  of  America;*' — a 
title,  for  the  justification  of  which,  it  were  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  vast  number  of 
public  documents  and  decrees  which  have  been  drawn  up  by  him  for  the  Council  of 
the  Indies,  and  to  the  variety  of  works  he  has  written,  independent  of  those  which  have 
been  published,  and  have  met  with  general  applause  and  estimation.  In  short,  it  is  from 
such  sources,  as  well  as  from  a  vast  library  of  Indian  books  and  papers,  that  I  have  found 
materials  to  labour  incessantly  for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  without  other  intermission  than 
such  as  was  called  for  b}'^  the  duties  of  my  profession ;  though  even  then,  each  trifling  in- 
terval I  could  spare  was  devoted  to  my  principal  object. 
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The  work  being  finished,  I  could  not  yet  prevail  upon  myself  to  bring  it  to  light, 
convinced  that  it  must  necessarily  have  many  defects,  although  unknown  to  myself.  It 
was  then  that  the  advice  of  a  person  of  superior  judgment,  and  a  well  founded  confidence 
in  the  protection  of  the  public,  overcame  my  scruples,  and  I  was  persuaded  to  offer  it  at 
least  as  a  foundation,  whereon  something  more  noble  might  afterwards  be  erected  ;  in  the 
same  manner  as  has  occurred  with  regard  to  the  dictionaries  of  Moreri,  Vosgien,  and  La 
Martiniere,  and  many  others,  which,  having  been  at  first  very  defective,  became  enlarged 
and  rendered  complete  by  the  labour  of  many.  In  this  state  of  the  business  there  came  to 
my  hands  a  Geographical  Dictionary  of  South  America,  written  in  Italian  by  the  Ex- 
Jesuit  D.  Juan  Domingo  Coleti,  who  had  lived  for  some  years  in  the  province  of  Mainas  * 
also  a  Dictionary  of  North  America,  in  English,  with  the  title  of"  American  Gazetteer;*' 
and  it  immediately  occurred  to  me  that  my  own  was  now  no  further  necessary  :  but  having 
examined  them  both,  I  became  persuaded  that  they  were  rather  a  reason  why  I  should 
publish  this;  since,  without  robbing  them  of  any  just  merit,  and  remembering  too,  that 
each  of  them  was  confined  to  the  descriptions  of  certain  provinces,  they  possess  by  no 
means  the  same  extent  of  information  as  this,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  letter  A, 
which,  in  neither  of  those  books,  exceeds  an  hundred  articles;  whereas  the  same  letter  in 
my  dictionary  contains  upwards  of  a  thousand,  [and  in  this  translation  more  than  1700.] 
But  the  principal  cause  which  fixed  me  in  my  resolution  was  the  recollection  that  I  was 
treating  of  a  country,  in  one  of  the  best  towns  of  which,  I  with  pride  and  gratitude  ac* 
knowledge  myself  to  have  been  born ;  and  I  do  at  the  same  time  candidly  allow,  that  I  have 
made  a  free  use  of  the  two  dictionaries  just  spoken  of,  as  welt  in  adding  to,  as  in  correcting 
the  many  articles  I  had  already  written. 

Whoever  shall  consider  with  impartiality  the  troublesome  investigation  of  more  than 
three  hundred  Indian  volumes,  the  confusion  and  little  exactness  in  many,  and  the  difii- 
cnlty  and  labour  of  conciliating  opposite  opinions,  and  extracting  the  naked  truth,  will,  I 
doubt  not,  make  some  allowance  for  the  defects  they  may  find  ;  and  all  I  hope  is,  that 
they  may  have  the  goodness  V)  apprise  me  of  them  whenever  they  shall  think  them  worthy 
of  emendation ;  when,  so  far  from  being  mortified,  I  shall  feel  the  most  lively  gratitude 
for  their  attention,  stating  their  communications  to  the  public,  that  they  may  not  be  de» 
frauded  of  the  merit  to  which  they  may  be  entitled.  This,  in  truth,  is  the  rational  way  of 
contributing  to  the  public  weal,  and  not  the  plan,  as  adopted  by  some,  of  endeavouring  to 
find  out  diminutive  errors,  for  the  sake  of  satisfying  their  capriciousness,  or  of  gaining  th^ 
reputation  of  being  wise,  though  fortunately  the  contrary  be  generally  the  effect  of  their 
labours. 

Some  will  observe  that  there  are  many  articles  very  small  and  scanty  of  information : 
to  this  I  answer,  that  my  first  object  was  only  to  have  given  a  history  of  the  kingdom^ 
provinces,  capitals,  and  rivers  of  note ;  but  that  I  afterwards  included  an  account  of  the 
lesser  settlements  and  rivers,  concerning  which  there  is  for  the  most  part  but  little  to  say, 
although  there  be  a  great  advantage  in  knowing  all  their  names  and  their  relative  distances. 
I  have  suppressed  quoting,  at  the  end  of  each  article,  the  author  from  whom  the  principal 
information  may  have  been  extracted,  in  order  to  avoid  a  us.eless  and  troublesome  repeti- 
tion ;  and  in  as  much  as  I  thought  it  would  be  preferable  to  give,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  a 
list  of  the  authors  who  have  written  upon  the  subject  in  question,  after  the  plan  of  the  cele- 
brated Don  Nicolas  Antonio ;  and  also,  by  way  of  appendix,  another  dictionary,  or  alpha* 
betical  list  of  the  provincial  terms  and  foreign  names  of  the  fruits,  trees,  animals,  &c. 

I  have  now  only  to  add,  that  whatsoever  information  is  read  in  this  dictionary,  con- 
cerning a  town^  its  number  of  inhabitants  of  any  class>  the  existence  pf  convents,  fbcts> 
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&c.  is  relative  to  the  state  in  which  those  countries  were  in  the  time  in  which  those  au- 
thors wrote,  from  whom  the  extracts  are  made ;  not  but  that  I  have  in  very  many  instances 
acquired  the  most  recent  information :  and  although  I  may  regret  that  I  may  have  some- 
times stood  in  need  of  certain  accounts,  documents,  and  papers  in  the  hand  of  government, 
or  which  might  be  even  lying  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious;  yet,  as  they  were  still  unpub- 
lished, and  not  within  my  reach,  I  have  been  forced  to  content  myself  with  such  as  have 
either  passed  through  the  press,  or  my  good  fortune  and  diligent  research  have  thrown 
into  my  way.     Vale. 


A  L  C  E  D  O'S 

ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS  STATED. 


THE  desire  we  have  felt  of  rendering  this  work  more  perfect,  by  every  means 
in  our  power,  has  caused  us  to  be  continually  employed  in  its  execution  -,  and  since  we 
h^ve  discovered  many  errata  which  have  unavoidably  arisen  in  the  press,  we  lose  no 
time  in  bringing  them  to  light ;  taking,  at  the  same  time,  an  opportunity  of  adverting 
io  certain  communications  forwarded  to  us  from  certain  literary  characters  who  have 
been  zealous  in  promoting  our  undertaking,  and  contributing  to  the  public  weal:  amongst 
the  mimber  of  whom  are,  the  most  Illustrious  Sefidr  Don  Juan  Manuel  Moscoso,  bishop 
of  Cuzco;  Don  Joseph  de  Ugarte,  colonel  of  militia  of  the  province  of  Abancay;  the 
Fr.  Pedro  Gonzalez  de  Agiieros,  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  missionary  apostolic 
for  many  years  in  the  Archipelago  of  Chiloe ;  the  Fr.  Francisco  de  Ajofrin,  a  Capuchin ; 
Don  Manuel  del  Campo,  native  of  the  city  of  Cartago;  and  Don  Joseph  Lindo;  all  of 
whom  are  actually  residing  at  this  court,  and  to  whom  I  with  great  gratitude  acknow- 
ledge all  the  important  favours  the  public,  no  less  than  myself,  has  received.  But,  and 
although  we  are  convinced  it  were  in  the  power  of  many  others  to  have  manifested  the 
same  dispositions,  who  have  contented  themselves  with  criticising  the  errors  they  have 
been  able  to  discern;  and  although  we  could,  if  we  thought  proper,  shew  on  what  little 
:foundation  their  arguments  were  built,  we  shall  decline  entering  into  any  controversy 
with  them,  but  shall  content  ourselves  with  following  the  plan  we  have  designed  in  the 
preface,  supporting  ourselves  in  our  laborious  employ  with  th^  consolatory  reflection,  that 
the  work  has  obtained  undeniable  credit,  as  well  in  this  kingdom  as  in  America  and  in 
foreign  parts,  and  that  all  wise  persons  are  well  aware  of  the  difliculties  wiiich  must  na- 
turally accrue  to  the  be2:inning  of  an  undertaking  of  this  nature,  and  that  time  alone  can 
bring  it  to  perfection:  To  this,  we  cannot  forbear  adverting  to  the  very  great  loss  we  have 
experienced  by  the  fire  which  occurred  in  the  palace  and  secretary  of  state's  oflice,  in 
1734;  insomuch  that  we  were  obliged  to  go  about  soliciting  information  from  the  curious, 
as  was  particularly  the  case  for  the  completion  of  the  series  of  bishops  and  governors, 
not  having  been  able  to  obtain  any  intelligence  respecting  them  in  the  various  papers 
and  documents  which  lay  before  us ;  and  it  is  entirely  from  this  latter  source  that  we  have 
completed  the  li^ts  of  bishops  of  Arequipa,  Caracas^  and  Cuzco. 


LIST  OF  ALCEDO'S   SUBSCRIBERS 


The  Royal  Academy  of  History,  S4  copies. 

Don  Joaquin  Darecoe  y  Urrutia. 

Don  Andres  Giiabert. 

Don  Miguel  Morillo. 

Don  Antonio  Joseph  Mosti,  inhabitant  of  Cadiz. 

Don  Pedro  de  la  Koca. 

Don  Cayetano  Foncerrada. 

The  most  Excellent  Senor  Don  Luis  de  Urbina, 

lieutenant-general,  and  miltary  fiscal  of  the 

supreme  council  cMf  war. 
The  most  Excellent  Senor  Duke  of  Alva. 
Don  Ramiro  Ponce,  chaplain  of  honour  to  his 

Majesty,  and  canon  of  the  holy  church  of 

Jaen. 
Don  Agustin  Madan,  8  copies. 
Don  Pedro  Colmenares. 
Don  Joaquin  Pantaleon  de  Asteguieta,  canon  in 

the  foUegiate  church  of  Mendinaceli. 
Don  Manuel  Antonio  de  Arce  y  Carrion. 
Doo  Dioaisio  Ghircia  Urbano. 
The  most  Excellent  Senor  Don  Pedro  Lerena,  se* 

cretary  of  the  revenue  office. 
Don  Antonio  Lucas,  Marquis  of  Beniel. 
The  M.  R.  P.  Fr.  Juan  Antonio  Roarte,  a  calced 

Trinitarian  in  Salamanca. 
Don  Juan  Antonio  de  la  Pena. 
The  Count  of  Carpio,  of  his  Majesty's  council. 
The  M.  R.  P.  Fr.  Tomas  de  la  Yirgen. 
Don  Akxandro  Cameron,    rector   of  the  royal 

Scotch  coU^  of  Yaliadolid. 
The  R.  P.  Don  Komualdo  Ramirez,  administra- 
tor of  San  Anton  Abad. 
Don  Lucas  Palomeque,  an  officer  in  the  revenue 

department* 
Doo  Jaodbo  Maria  Espinosa,  knieht  of  the  dis- 

tinguised  order  of  Charles  111.  fiscal  of  tbe 

Toyid  audience  of  Cataluna. 
Don  Joseph  Madrazo  de  la  Escalera. 
Don  Juan  de  Villalonga,  captain  of  engineers. 
Don  Joaquin  de  Necocbea,  of  the  commerce  of 

Cadiz. 
Don  Joan  Manuel  Lopez  de  Sagredo,  inhabitant 

of  Granada. 
Don  Juan  de  Ardois,  inhabitant  of  Cadiz. 
The  Cawai    of  Guendulain,    native   of  Pam- 
plona. 
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Don  Francisco  Xavier  Ximinez  de  Fexada,  native 

of  Pamplona. 
Don  Francisco  Ibanez. 
Don  Juan  Francisco  Solano. 
Don  Jgnacio  Francisco  de  Arjona. 
Don  Ignacio  Campesino. 
Don  Rudesindo  Ruiz  de  Cabrejas. 
Don  Juan  Estevan  de  Espeleta. 
Don  Martin  Damaso  de  Uriz. 
Don  Manuel  Manso. 
Don  Mat&>  Gutierrez  de  Villegas. 
Don  Luisde  Oyarzabal. 
Don  Tomas  de  Iriarte. 
Don  Joseph  Manuel  de  Encalada. 
The  library  of  the  Capuchin  lathers  of  Prado. 
Don  Juan  Antonio  de  la  Fuente,  inhabitant  of 

Cadiz. 
Don  Domingo  de  Marcoleta. 
Don  Joaquin    Mendez   de    Vigo,    inhabitant    of 

Oviedo. 
Don  Joseph  Delsado  y  Campo. 
Don  Francisco  Dusay  y  Fivaller. 
Don  Ramon  de  Marunon,  first  lieutenant  of  Spa- 
nish guards. 
The  Illustrious  Senor  Don  Roque  Martin  Merino, 

bishop  of  Teruel. 
Don  Fernando  Luengo  Rodriguez,  dignified  canon 

of  the  holy  church  of  Teruel. 
Don  Inigo  Cortes  de  Velasco. 
The  P.  M.  Fr.  Benito  Araujo,  bencdictine  monk, 

and  abbot  of  the  royal  monastery  of  San  Vi- 
cente de  Oviedo. 
The  P.  M.  Fr.  Vicente  Giron  Benedictine,  regent 

of  the  royal  monastery  of  San  Vicente  de 

Oviedo. 
Don  Joseph  Sandoval,  inhabitant  of  Malaga. 
Don  Joseph  de  Viu,  prebendary  of  the  holy  church 

of  Toledo. 
Don  Juan  Francisco  del  Castillo  y  Carroz. 
The  Illustrious  Senor  Count    of  Tepa,  of  the 

council  and  chamber  of  the  Indies. 
Don  Manuel  Comes,  inhabitant  of  Cadiz. 
Don  Jayme  Martinez. 
Don  Cayetano  Maria  Huarte,  prebendary  of  the 

holy  church  of  Cadiz,    and  visitor  of  its 

bishopric. 
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Don  Marlin  de  Ulloa,  oidor  of  the  royal  audience 

of  Sevillii. 
Don  Joaquin   do   Molina,   captain  of  the  rojal 

armada. 
Don  Manuel  Espinosa   Tello,    lieutenant    of  (he 

royal  armada. 
The  most  Illustrious  Seilor,  Don  Joseph  Constancio 

dc  Andiiios,  bishop  of  Albarracin. 
The  Brigadier  Marquis  of  Granada,  captain  of  the 

regiirent  of  royal  Spanish  guards. 
Don  Ignacio  de  Meras  Qucipo. 
Don  Francisco  Durango. 
Don  Angel  Triqueros,  secretary  to  the  embassy  at 

the  court  of  Turin. 
Don  Antonio  de  Lara  y  Zuiiiga,  of  the  council  of 

H.  M.  at  the  court  of  inquisition  of  Sevilla. 
Don  Tomas  Isidr©  de  la  Pinta. 
Don  Cayctano  Hue. 
Don  Cavetano  Font  Clossas. 
Don  Pedro  Juez  Sarmiento,   lieutenant-colonel  of 

the    royal    armies,    adjutant-major  of  royal 

Spanish  guards. 
Don  Narciso  de  Pedro,  colonel  at  the  Plaza  of 

Valencia. 
Don  Joseph  Francisco  Ferrer  de  Ibauez,  inhabi- 
tant of  Barcelona. 
.  Don  Vicente  Domingo. 
Don  Manuel  de  llobles,  door-keeper  of  H.  M. 

chamber,  2  copies. 
Don  Antonio  Garcia  Conde,  lieutenant-colonel  of 

the  royal  armies,  second   adjutant-major  of 

the  royal  Spanish  guards. 
Don  Juan  Bautista  Munoz,  cosmographer-general 

of  the  Indies. 
Don  Agapito  Domenchu,  presbyter. 
Don  Ramon  Antonio  de  Castro. 
Don  Felipe  Baron  de  Lamberts,  brigadier  of  the 

royal  armies. 
Don  Francisco  Xavier  Becar,  canon  of  the  holy 

church  of  Barcelona. 
Don  Francisco  Cinza,  inhabitant  of  Vizcaya. 
Don  Vicente  Ferrer  de  Plauden. 
The  most  Excellent  Senor,  Duke  of  Ilijar. 
Don  Manuel  de  San  Pedro  y  Tobia. 
The  M.  II.  P.  Fr.  Antonio  Calonje,  benedictine 

monk  and  lieutenant-major  of  San  Martin. 
Don  Miguel  de  Iribarren. 
Don  Francisco  Seneca. 
Don  Joseph  Sala,  canon  of  Grandia. 
Don  Francisco  de  Turnes,  magistral  canon  of  the 

holy  church  of  Lugo. 
Don  Juan  Antonio  Montes,  second  adjutant-major 

of  the  royal  Spanish  guards. 
Don  Joseph  de  la  rcfia  y  Alfeidan,  archdeacon  of 

Azumara,  in  the  holy  church  of  Mondonedo. 


The  M.  R.  P.  Fr.  Dionisio  de  Otaiio,  of  the  order 

of  San  Benito. 
Don  Miguel  Antonio  Torrente. 
Don  Antonio  Perez,  of  the  teller's  office  in  the 

Indies. 
Don  Joseph  Tello  y  Pallares. 
The  Doctor  Don  Sebastian  Rodriguez  Viedma. 
Don  Antonio  Cortes  Moreno. 
Don  Manuel  de  Ataide  y  Portugal. 
Don  Joseph  Colon  de  Larreategui,  oidor  of  Valla- 

dolid. 
The  most  Excellent  Senor,  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz* 
Don  Antonio  de  Sancha,  bookseller  at  this  courts 

2  copies. 
Don  Francisco  de  Soria  y  Soria. 
Don  Lorenzo  Buxeda. 
Don  Roque  Izquierdo. 
Don  Joseph  Campana. 
The  R.  P.  M.  Don  Agustiu  Vazquez,  general  of 

San  Bernardo,  and  abbot  of  the  monastery  of 

Poblet  in  Cataluna. 
Don  Nicolas  Ballester  y  Flotats. 
Don  Mariano  Rivas,  inhabitant  of  Barcelona. 
Don   Miguel   Grijalva   Guzman,  archdeacon   of 

Sepulveda,   canon    of  the    holy  church  of 

Segovia. 
Don  Salvador  Texerino  y  Texada,  presbyter  of 

Salamanca. 
Don  Diego  Alvarez  de  la  Fuente,  inhabitant  of 

M&laga. 
The  most  Excellent  Senor,  Don  Mauuel  de  Florez, 

lieutenant-general  of  the  royal  armada,  and 

viceroy  of  Nueva  Espana. 
Don  Juan  Francisco  Ibanez  de  la  Renteria. 
Don  Tadco  de  Arguedas. 
Don  Mariano  Cerda. 
Don  Candido  Marc4  Trigueros. 
The  most  Excellent  Senor,  Marquis  of  La  Lapilla. 
Don  Mateo  Alfonso  de  Prado,  a  counsellor  at  this 

court. 
The  most  Excellent  Senor,  Duke  of  Vauguyon, 

French  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Madrid. 
The  most  Excellent  Senor,  Duke  of  Uceda,  squire 

of  the  body  to  his  most  Serene  Highness  the 

Prince  of  Asturias. 
Don  Francisco  Joseph  Villodres,  canon  of  the  holy 

cathedral  church  of  Cordoba. 
Don  Joaquin  Juan  de  Florez. 
Don  Alfonso  Tabares,  inhabitant  of  the  town  of  La 

Solana  in  La  Mancha. 
The  R.  P.  M.  Fr.  Adriano  de  Huerta,  of  the  reli- 
gion of  San  Bernardo,  abbot  of  the  monastery 

of  Osera. 
The  Marquis  of  Mos,  colonel  of  militia  of  Be- 

tanzos. 
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Don  Antonio  Borr&s,  of  the  commerce  of  Reus  in 

Cataluna. 
Don  Joaquin  Sotoraayor  y  Cisneros^  2  copies. 
Don  Miguel  Arnaud  de  Courbille,  commissary  of 

war. 
Don  Tomas  Martinez  do  Aguilera,  racionero  of  the 

holy  church  of  Sigiienza. 
Don  Alonso  Ceferino  Borbon. 
Don  Antonio  Iglesias,  bookseller,  4  copies. 
Don  Juan  Manuel  Mascarenas,  inhabitant  of  the 

town  of  Berin  in  Galicia. 
Don  Miguel  de  Larrca. 
Don  Bartolome  de  Siles. 
Don  Juan  Antonio  Ximcnes  de  Aguilcra. 
The  R.  P.  Fr.  Joseph  Mancebo,  of  the  order  of  St. 

Augustin. 
Don  Francisco  de  Paula  Cabeda  Solares,  of  his 

Majesty's  royal  apothecaries  hall. 
The  most  Excellent  Senor,  Duke  of  Almodovar, 

major-domo  to  the  Infanta  Dofia  Maria  Ana 

Victoria. 
The  Lieutenant-colonel  Don  Francisco  Mayorga,  of 

the  order  of  Alcantara,  second  lieutenant  in 

the  raiment  of  royal  Spanish  guards. 
Don  Joseph  Galan. 
Don  Joseph  Sanroman. 
Don  Joseph  Bad&n. 

Don  Jacinto  Lorenzana,  inhabitant  of  Leon. 
Don  Dionisio  Saenz  Galinsoga,  presbyter. 
Don  Joseph  Espriella. 
Don  Isidro  de  Antayo,  second  adjutant  of  the 

royal  Spanish  guards. 
Don  Andres  de  Zab^la  y  Aragon. 
The  Marquis  of  Rivas,  inhabitant  of  Seville. 
Don  Domingo  Antonio  de  Urruchi. 
Don  Antonio  Gimbernat,  surgeon  to  his  Majesty. 
The  Doctor  Don  Pedro  de  la  Torre  Herrera,  canon 

of  AIcal&  of  Henares. 
Don  Pedro  Perez  de  Castro,  of  the  college   of 

counsellors  in  this  court. 
Don  Joaquin  Espalter  y  Uoix,  resident  at  Bar- 
celona. 
Don  Juan  Vicente  Canet  y  Longas,  inhabitant  of 

Valencia. 
Don  Miguel  de  Hermosilla,  engineer  of  the  royal 

armies. 
Don  Francisco  Joseph  Bernal,  paymaster  at  the 

port  of  Guayra, 


The  M.  R.  P.  Fr.  Joaquin  Herrezuclo,  preacher  at 
San  Martin  de  Santiago. 

Don  Manuel  de  Arrcdondo,  regent  of  the  royal 
audience  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

Don  Joseph  Igiiacio  del  Pumar,  native  of  the  city 
ofBarinas  in  America. 

Don  Vicente  Navarro,  canon  of  Hucsc«n. 

Don  Andres  de  Qucvedo,  second  lieutenant  of  gre- 
nadiers in  the  royal  Spanish  guards. 

Don  Joseph  Rnbio,  second  lieutenant  in  the  regi- 
ment of  royal  Spanish  guards. 

Don  Antonio  Pasqiial  y  Garcia  de  Ahnunia,  p<T- 
petual  rcffidor  amongst  the  nobles  of  the  city 
of  Valencia. 

Don  Manuel  Joseph  Marin. 

Don  Justo,  pastor  of  Asliquieta  y  Sarralde,  resi- 
dent at  Mexico. 

Don  Silvestre  Diaz  de  la  Vega,  accountant  of  the 
tobacco-revenues  at  Mexico. 

The  Doctor  Don  Manuel  de  Florez,  secretary  of 
the  lilmo  Sr.  archbishop  of  Mexico.  . 

Don  Felipe  Albert,  bookseller  at  this  court. 

The  Doctor  Don  Estevan  Gutierrez. 

Don  Pedro  Joseph  de  Lemus,  inhabitant  of 
Mexico. 

Don  Tomas  de  Berganza. 

Don  Joseph  de  Aguilar. 

The  most  Excellent  Sr.  Duke  of  Alburquerque, 
Marquis  of  La  Mina,  gentleman  of  the  cham- 
ber to  his  Majesty,  and  brigadier-general  in 
the  royal  armies. 

The  R.  P.  Fr.  Juan  Fiayo,  a  Franciscan,  and 
preacher  in  the  convent  of  Cartagena,  in  the 
Indies. 

Don  Pedro  Tomas  de  Villanueva,  resident  at  Car- 
tagena, in  the  Indies. 

Don  Antonio  Bergosa  y  Jordan,  inquisitor  of 
Mexico. 

Don  Isidro  Limonta,  colonel  of  infantry,  king's 
lieutenant  at  the  Plaza  of  Cuba. 

Don  Joseph  Martin  de  Garmendia,  inhabitant  of 
Villatranca  of  Guipuzcoa. 

Don  Gabriel  Manuel  Espinosa  de  los  Monteros,  re- 
sident at  Barcelona. 

Don  Francisco  Arias  Velasco,  perpetual  regidor  of 
the  city  of  Oviedo. 

Don  Manuel  Malco,  of  his  Majesty's  council  of  the 
royal  revenue. 
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AND  OF  THE  VICEROYALTIES,  GOVERNMENTS,  CORREGIMIENTOS,  AND 

ALCALDIAS  MAYORES  ESTABLISHED   IN  THEM. 


SOUTH    AMERICA 

is  divided  into  three  Yioerojalties,  containing  the  fi>llowiag  KingdomB  and  Provinces 
VICEROYALTY  OF  THE  NEW  KINGDOM  OF  GRANADA. 

KlNnDOM  OF  TiERRA  FlRMB. 


P&nam&^ 
Portovelo, 


Yeragna, 
Darien« 


AlaUdta  Mayor. 
Nata. 


Cartagena, 
Caracas, 
Popayan, 
Maracaiboy 


Tunja, 
BogotA, 
Boza, 
Pasca, 

Panches, 
Gnatavita, 


Nbw  Kingdom  op  Granada. 

Gacemmtnif. 
Guajana,  Antioquia, 


Cumani, 
Santa  Marta, 
Choco, 


2ipaquira, 

Ubate, 

Coyaiaiay 

Muzo, 

Tarmeqne, 

Tensa, 


San  FausUno, 

San  Juan  de  los  Llanos, 

San  Juan  Jiroo, 

Corrfgimimiot* 

Duitama, 

Cfatvtata, 

Paipa, 

SoganMo, 

Neiva, 

Gameza, 


Jaen  de  Bracamoros, 


KiNOOoM  OP  Quito. 

GctetfiMffiiSt 

Eiimeraldasy 
Mainas, 


Mariquita, 
Isia  de  PuertoricO) 
Isla  de  la  Trinidad, 
Isia  de  la  Margarita. 


Chita, 
SachfOB, 
Velez, 
San  Gi), 
Servita. 


Quixos  7  Macas, 
Ciienca. 


(    xvii    ) 


Paste, 

Xiboros, 

Ibarra, 


Corregimientos. 

Tacunga,  Riobamba, 

Ambato,  Loxa, 

VICEROYALTY  OF  PERU. 

Kingdom  of  Peru. 

Govemmenls. 
Guarochiri,  Guancavelica, 


Zamora, 
Chimbo. 


Tarma, 


Cuzco. 


Corregimientos. 


Abancai, 

Aimaraes, 

Andahuailas, 

Angaraes, 

Arequipa, 

Arica, 

Galea  y  Lares, 

Camand, 

Canes  y  Canches, 

Canete, 

Canta, 

Ccrcado, 


Chachapoyas, 

Chancay, 

Castro  Virrcyna, 

Collahuas, 

Conchucos, 

CondesuyoS) 

Cotabamba, 

Chilques  y  Masques, 

Chumbivilcas, 

Guamanga, 

Gnamacana, 

Guamalies, 


Huarocliiri, 

Huailas, 

Huanuco, 

Huanta, 

Luya  y  Cbillaos, 

Lucanos, 

Moquehua, 

Parinacocbas, 

Piura, 

Paucartarabo, 

Pataz, 

QuispiGancbi, 


Sana, 

Santa, 

Truxillo, 

Vilcas  Huaman, 

Caxamarca, 

Urubamba, 

Yauyos, 

Yea, 

Xauxa, 

Caxatambo. 


VICEROYALTY  OF  THE  PROVINCES  OF  THE  RIO  DE  LA  PLATA. 

Governments. 
Buenos  Ayrcs,  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,      Puno,  Chiquitos, 


Chucuito, 
Tucuman, 

Montevideo,                         Paz,                                   Moxos, 
Paraguay,                             Potosi, 

Mizqiie, 

Paucareolla, 

Pilaya  y  Paspaya, 

Putnabamba, 

Yaroparaez, 

Cocbabamba, 

Coregimientos. 

Cbayanta,                            Atacama,                          Oruro, 
Larccaja,                              Asangaro,                         Omasuyos, 
Lipes,                                   Carabaya,                         Sicasica, 
Paria,                                    Carangas,                          Tomina. 
Pacajes,                                Tarija, 
Apolabaraba,                        Porco, 

CAPTAINSHIP-GENERAL  AND  PRESIDENCY  OF  CHILE. 

Kingdom  of  Chile* 

Governments. 

Concepcion, 
Valdivia, 

Valparaiso,                            Islas  Malvinas, 

Chilo^,                                  Islas  de  Juan  Fernandez. 

Aconcagua, 
C'uyo, 
Copiapo, 
i  'oquimbo. 

Corregimientos. 

Colcagua,                             Puchacay,                         Rancagua, 
Chilhin,                                Quillota,                           Itatn.  " 
Muule,                                  Rede, 
Melpilla,                              Santiago, 

(      XTlil      ) 


NORTH    AMERICA, 

which  has  only  one  Viceroyalty,  and  contains  the  following  Kingdoms  and  Provinces : 

VICEROYALTY  OF  NEW  SPAIN. 

Kingdom  of  New  Spain. 

Governments. 
Coaguila, 


Vera  Cruz, 
Acapulco, 


Puebla  (le  los  Angeles. 


Yucatan, 
Tabasco. 


Actopara, 

Apam, 

Acajuca, 

Antigua, 

Acatlan, 

Atrisco, 

San  Bias, 

Chalco, 

Cuyoacan, 

Cbietla, 

Chiautla, 

Coatepec, 

Cozamaluapan, 

Cordoba, 

Cadreita, 

Chilapa, 

Cuernavaca, 

Colima, 

Cholula, 

Chiguagua, 

8.  Christoval, 

Ezatlan, 

Guijolotitlan, 

Huamelula, 


Cuiceo  de  la  Lagnna, 

Guimeo, 

Guanajuato, 

San  Luis  de  Potosi, 

San  Luis  de  la  Paz, 

Maravatio, 


Alcaldias 

Huajuapan, 

Huichiapan^ 

Hnclutia, 

Guejotzinco, 

Ixtepexi, 

Ixtlahuaca, 

Izucar, 

Ixmiquilpan, 

Justlahuac, 

S.Juan  de  los  Llanos, 

Lerma, 

Mexilcaltzinco, 

Miahuatlan, 

Metepec, 

Malinalco, 

Mextitlan, 

Nexapa, 

Nochiztlan, 

Nuevo  Santander, 

Oaxaca, 

Orizava, 

Otumba, 

Papantla, 

Quatro  Villas, 


Mayores. 

Quantla  Amilpas, 

Quautitlan, 

Queretaro, 

Temastelpec, 

Tepcaca, 

Tecali, 

Tehuacan      de 

Granadas. 
Teutitian, 
Teutila, 
Tehuantepec, 
Teocuilco, 
Tepozcolula, 
Tepexi  de  la  Seda, 
Tacnba, 
Toluca, 

Tenango  del  Valle, 
Tetela  del  Hio, 
Taxco, 
Tixtla, 
Tochimilco, 
Tula, 

Tetepango,      ' 
Tehusitlan, 


las 


Kingdom  of  Meciioacan, 
Alcaldias  Mayores. 


San  Miguel  el  Grande, 

Tancitaro, 

Tlasasalca, 

Tlalpujagua, 

Villa  de  Leon, 

Xiquilpa, 


Zelaja, 

Pasquaro, 

Chaco, 

Guadalcazar, 

Jaso  J  Teremendo, 

Chilchota, 


Aniula, 
Autlan, 


Kingdom  of  Nueva  Galicia. 

Alcaldias  Mayores. 

Zajula,  Guadalaxara^ 

Zacatecas,  Tala^ 


Tampico, 

Tulinzinco, 

Tetela  Xonotia, 

Tezcuco, 

Teotihuacan, 

Tiaxcab, 

Tuxtla, 

Tlapa, 

Villalta, 

Valladolid, 

V^alles, 

Xalapa, 

Xuchimiico, 

Xicayan, 

Yahualica, 

Zacualpan, 

Zapotlan, 

Zumpango, 

Zimapan, 

Zacatlan  delas  Man- 

zanas, 
Zempoala, 
Zimatlan. 


Zamora, 

Cinaque, 

Motines, 

Tinguindin, 

Xiquilpa, 

Zacatula. 


Tepic, 
Sentipac, 


(     »x     ) 


Tequepcxpa, 

Toiiola, 

Ostotipaquillo, 

Anaico, 

Mazapil, 

AiTuas  CalieDtes, 

Zapopan, 

Xala, 


Caxilitlan, 

TIajomulcOy 

Zapoilan, 

Izatlaii, 

Guauchinango, 

Purificacion, 

Ostolipac, 

Compustela, 


Acaponeta, 

Nayarith, 

Barca, 

Tec  pat  Ulan, 

Lagos, 

Ciiquio, 

Tecualticbi, 


Juchipila, 

Colotlan, 

Xerez, 

Fresnilio, 

Ibarra, 

Sierra  de  Pinos^ 

Charcas. 


CAPTAINSHIP-GENEIIAL  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  CUBA. 

Gonernmcnts. 
Cuba,  Florida,  Louisiana. 


GENERAL  TABLE 

OF  THE  BRITISH  DOMINIONS  AND  GOVERNMENTS  IN 

NORTH  AMERICA    AND  THE   WEST  INDIES. 


VIZ. 


BRITISH  DOMINIONS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 


Hudson's  Bay,  under  N.S.Walcs,^ 

the  vmna^ement   of  East  Main,  >  unsettled, 

the  Hudsoh*s    Bay  Labrador,     J 

Comimni/,  Newfoundland, 


Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick, 
Lower  Canada, 
Upper  Canada, 
Cape  Breton,   under 


the    government    of 
Zjower  Canada. 
St.  John's,   under   the 
government  of  Nova 
Scotia. 


BRITISH  DOMINIONS  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Governmenls. 

Jamaica,  Island,  Barbadoes,  Island, 

Bahama  Islands,  Trinidad,  Island. 

Leeward  Islands, 

For  the  enumeration  of  the  islands  comprised  in  these  governments,  see  article  Antilles. 


Martinique, 
Guadaloupe, 
St.  Lucie, 


Islands  and  Territories  conquered  in  the  present  War. 

("ura^oa,  Surinam, 

St.  Eustatius,  Demerara, 

Santa  Cruz,  Essequibo. 

Conquered  hi/  the  Portuguese  and  British. 

Cayenne. 


:{■ 


PORTUGUESE  DOMINIONS. 

BRAZIL 
is  divided  into  the  following  fourteen  Provinces  of  Captainships  : 


Rio  Janejro, 
Todos  Santos^ 
Uheos, 
Paraiba, 


Para, 
Marafian, 
Espirittt  Santo, 
Itamaraca, 


Seara, 

Puerto  Seguro, 
Pernambuco, 


Sergipe  del  Rcj, 
San  Vicente, 
Rio  Grande. 


INDEPENDENT. 

The  Island  of  Hayti  or  St.  Domingo. 
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OF  THE 


REPUBLIC  OF   NORTH  AMERICA, 


OR   THE 


UNITED  STATES, 
AND  TEERITORIAL  GOVERNMENTS. 


Virginia, 
New  York, 
Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, 
Maine, 


Orleans, 
Mississippi, 


North  Carolina, 
South  Caroliua^ 
Kentucky, 
Maryland, 
Connecticut, 


Tennessee,  West, 
Tennessee,  East, 
Georgia, 
New  Jersey, 
Ohio, 


TERRITORIAL  GOVERNMENTS. 


Indiana, 
Coluinhia, 


Louisiana, 
lUiAoi^, 


Vermont, 
New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island, 
Delaware. 


Michigan. 


The  RuMians  have  formed  some  settlements  upon  a  part  of  the  n.  w.  coast 

of  America,  lying  tr.  and  n.  of  Cook's  Inlet. 
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EAaRONSBURGH  lies  at  the  head  of  Penn's 
Creek,  Northamberland  county,  Pennsylvania; 
about  50  miles  w*  from  Lewisburoh,  and  40  w.  by 
n.  from  Snnbmr.  Lat.  W59  aOTn.  Lcmg.  77** 
31' 30^®.] 

ABACACTIS,  or  Abacaris,  a  settlement  of 
Indians,  of  this  name,  in  the  province  of  the  Ama« 
zonas,  and  in  the  part  or  territory  possessed  by  the 
Portuguese.  It  is  a  reduccian  of  the  religious 
order  of  the  Carmelites  of  this  nation,  situate  on 
the  shores  of  a  lake  of  the  same  name.  It  lies 
between  this  lake  and  a  river,  which  is  also  so 
jcnMedy  and  which  is  a  laree  arm  of  the  Madeira, 
which,  passing  through  this  territory,  afterwards 
returns  to  that  from  whence  it  flowed,  forming  the 
island  of  Topinambes. 

[ABA  CO,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  northern 
of  the  Bahama  islands,  situate  upon  the  s.  e.  end 
of  the  Little  Bahama  bank.  The  Hole  in  the 
Rock,  or  (as  it  is  most  commonly  called)  the 
Hole  in  the  Wall,  is  the  most  southern  point  of 
the  island,  and  bears  about  18  leagues  north  from 
the  island  of  New  Providence,  about  9  or  10 
leagues  in  a  it.  w,  direction  from  Egg  Island, 
and  about  10  or  12  in  a  n.  e.  direction  from 
the  Berry  islands.  About  10  leagues  to  Uie  n.  of 
the  Hole  in  the  Wall,  on  the  e.  side  of  the  island, 
is  Little  Harbour,  the  entrance  to  which  is  be- 
tween the  main  land  of  Abaco  and  Ledyard's  Key, 
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and  within  which  there  is  good  anchoram.  There 
is  also  an  anchorage  to  the  zz).  of  the  Hole  in  the 
Wall. 

The  island  of  Abaco  is  at  present  uninhabited. 
In  1788  it  contained  about  50  settlers  and  SXX) 
Negroes.  The  lands  granted  by  the  crown,  pre* 
vious  to  May  I80S,  amounted  to  14,058  acres,  for 
the  purpose  of  cultivation ;  but  the  settlers  who 
occupied  it  have  since  removed.  It  contains  fipreat 
quantities  of  the  various  kinds  of  woods  wnich 
are  common  to  almost  all  the  Bahama  islands. 

To  the  northward  of  Abaco,  is  a  long  chain  of 
small  islands  or  keys,  (including  Elbow  Key, 
Man  of  War  Key,  Great  Guana  Key,  the  Gala- 
pagos, &c.  &c.)  reaching,  in  a  n.w.  direction, 
almost  to  the  Matanilla  reefi  on  the  Florida 
stream ;  from  whence  the  Little  Bahama  bank  ex- 
tends, in  a  southerly  direction,  to  the  west  point 
of  the  island  of  the  Grand  Bahama.  [Lat.  26^ 
9Sf  It.    Lone.  77^  14'  w.    See  Bahamas.] 

[ABACOOCHE,  or  Coosee,  alarge  rnrer,  ris- 
ing in  the  s.  w.  territory,  passing  into  Greorgia, 
through  the  Cherokee  into  the  Creek  countir, 
where  it  unites  with  the  Oakfuskee,  and/orms  tne 
Alibama/1 

ABACQUA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  . 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  Parana,  near  the  spot  where  it  enters 
the  Paraguay,  to  the  e.  of  the  city  of  Corrientes. 
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ABACU,  a  point  of  land  on  the  5.  coast  of  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo. 

ABADES,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Popayan,  in  the  district  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  San  Juan  de  Pasto. 

ABANCAY,  a  province  and  corregimiento  of 
Peru,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  large  city  of  Cuzco, 
(its  jurisdiction  beginning  at  the  parish  of  Santa 
Ana  of  that  city),  and  on  the  w.  by  the  province 
of  Andahuailas  ;  n.  by  that  of  Calcaylares,  form- 
ing, in  this  part,  an  extended  chain  of  snow*covered 
mountains ;  s.  by  the  provinces  of  Cotabamba  and 
Aimaraez ;  5.  w.  by  Chilques  and  Masques.  It 
extends  26  leagues  from  e.  to  w.  and  is  14  broad. 
Its  most  considerable  river  is  the  Apurimac,  which 
is  separated  from  it  at  the  n.  w.  and  bends  its 
course,  united  Tvith  other  streams,  towards  the 
mountiunB  of  the  Andes.  This  river  is  Crossed  Mr 
a  wooden  bridge  of  80  yards  long  and  3  broad, 
which  is  in  the  nigh  road  from  Lima  toCuzco,  and 
other  provinces  of  the  sierra.  The  toll  collected 
here  is  four  rials  of  silver  for  every  load  of  good» 
of  the  produce  of  the  country,  and  twelve  for  those 
of  the  produce  of  Europe.  The  temperature  of 
this  province  is  mild,  and  for  the  most  part  salu- 
brious, with  the  exception  of  a  few  vallies,  where, 
on  account  of  the  excessive  heat  and  humidity, 
tertian  agues  are  not  uncommon.  |t  produces 
wheat)  maize,  and  other  ^rain  in  great  abundance, 
and  ib  breed  of  horned  cattle  is  by  no  means  in- 
considerable ;  but  its  principal  production  is 
sngaTi  which  they  refine  so  well,  that  it  may  chal- 
Irage  tiie  finest  European  sugars  for  whiteness : 
ihis  is  carried  for  sale  to  Cuzco  and  other  pro- 
Tiuoes,  and  is  held  in  great  estimation.  Itdso 
produces  hemp,  cloth  mafkufactures  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  in  its  territories  mines  of  silver  are  not 
wanyting,  especiall  v  in  the  mountain  which  they 
ed!  jdcanta,  although  the  natives  avail  them- 
selves not  of  the  advantages  so  liberally  held  out  to 
ffaoD.  Its  jurisdiction  comprehends  17  settle- 
m^ts.  The  reociHtTii^iiio.  quota  of  tribute,  amounted 
to  108,750  dollars,  and  it  rendered  yearly  970 
(or  the  akabala. 

The  following  are  the  17  settlements : 


k 


The  capital, 

Huanicapa, 

Curahuasi, 

Cachora, 

AntMa, 

Anta, 

Ibin, 

Chachaypucquio^ 


Limatambo, 

Mollcpata, 

P^ntipata, 

Pibil, 

Chonta, 

Pocquiura, 

Surite, 

Huaracondo. 


Sumata, 

A  BANC  AT,  the  capital  of  the  above  province, 
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founded  in  a  spacious  valley,  which  gives  it  its 
title :  it  is  also  so  called  from  a  river,  over  which 
has  been  thrown  one  of  the  largest  bridges  in  the 
kingdom,  being  the  first  that  was  built  there,  and 
looked  upon  as  a  monument  of  skill.  In  the  above 
valley  the  jurisdiction  of  this  province,  and  that  of 
Andahuailas,  becomes  divided.  It  is  also  memor- 
able for  the  victories  gained  in  its  vicinity  by  the 
king^s  troops  against  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  in  the  years 
1542  and  1548.  It  has  a  convent  of  the  religious 
order  of  St.  Dominic  ;  this  order  being  the  first  of 
those  which  established  themselves  in  Peru.  SO 
leagues  distant  from  the  city  of  Cuzco.  Lat.  IS** 
31'  30^  5.     Long.  72^  26'  w. 

Abancay,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor^ 
regimiento  of  Cuenca,  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Paute. 

ABANE8,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  of  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  in  tlie  plains  of  San 
Juan,  to  the  n.  of  the  Orinoco.  They  inhabit  the 
woods  on  the  shores  of  this  river,  as  well  as  other 
small  woods ;  and  are  bounded,  e.  by  the  Salivas, 
and  w.  by  the  Caberres  and  Andaquies.  They 
are  docile,  of  good  dispositions,  and  are  easily 
converted  to  the  Catholic  faith. 

ABANGOUl,  a  large  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Paraguay.  It  is  com- 
posed of  Indians  of  the  Guarani  nation,  and  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Taquani.  It  wa&  disco- 
vered by  Alvar  Nunez,  Cabe^a  de  Vaca,  in  1541. 

ABARANQUEN,  a  small  river  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Guayana,  or  Nueva 
Andalusia.  It  rises  in  the  country  of  the  Quiri- 
quipas  Indians,  runs  from  s.  to  n.  and  enters  the 
Amy. 

[ABARY,  a  small  river  of  Guayana,  between 
the  Berbice  and  the  Demerary .    See  M a h  a ic a«] 

[ABBEVILLE  County,  in  Ninety-six  district, 
S.  Carolina,  bounded  on  the  n.  e.  liy  the  Saluda, 
and  on  the  s,  w.  by  the  Savannah,  is  35  miles  in 
length  and  21  in  breadth  ;  contains  9197  in- 
habitants, including  1665  slaves.] 

[ABBOTS,  a  small  river  of  N.  Carolina,  which 
runs  5.  w.  and  enters  the  Pedi,  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  source  of  this  river,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Granville  limits.] 

ABECOCHl,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  S.  Caro- 
lina, situate  0:1  the  shore  of  the  river  Cousa»  The 
English  have  a  settlement  here,  with  a  fort  for  its 
defence. 

ABEICAS,  a  nation  of  Indians  of  New  France, 
bounded  on  the  n,  by  the  Alibamis,  and  e.  by 
the  Cheraquis.  They  live  at  a  distance  from  the 
large  rivers,  and  the  only  produceof  their  terri- 
tory is  some  canes,  which  are  not  thicker  than  a 
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•  hither  many  barbarous  nations  of  Indians  have  re- 
tired,  selecting  for  their  dwelling  places  the  few 
phums  which  belong  to  the  pronnoe.  The  £m* 
pevmr  Yupanqui  endeayoared  to  make  it  subser- 
Tientto  his  controul,  but  without  success :  the  same 
din^pointment  awaited  Pedro  de  Andia  in  hb 
attemot  to  subjugate  it  in  the  year  1538. 

^  ABiSMES,  QuABTBL  DESy  that  part  or  divi- 
aioa  oif  the  island  of  Guadaloupe  which  looks  to 
the  n*  e.  It  takes  its  name  fromits  haying  some 
creeks,  or  inlets,  which  serve  as  places  of  shelter 
for  vessels,  in  case  of  invasion  either  from  enemies 
or  from  hurricanes.  Here  they  ride  quite  safe, 
for  the  bottom  is  very  good ;  and  being  made  fast 
to  the  strong  palm-trees  which  abound  liere,  they 
stand  in  no  need  of  being  anchored,  which  would 
be  inconvenient,  and  attended  with  risk,  on  ac- 
oopnt  of  the  thick  roots  thrown  out  by  the 
above  trees.  Further  on  is  a  small  island  called 
De»  Cochonsy  where  an  engineer,  of  the  name  of 
Seliau,  endeavoured,  without  success,  in  1700,  to 
build  a  fort,  for  the  sake  of  securing  the  harbour, 
which  is  a  fiood  one. 

ABITANiS,  a  mountain  of  the  province  and 
tonregmiento  of  Lipes  in  Peru.  In  the  Quechu* 
an  tangue  it  signifies  the  ore  of  gold,  from  a  cele- 
brated mine  which  is  at  present  nearly  abandoned, 
from  the  want  of  workmen.  It  is  nearly  contigu- 
oua  to  th«Mettletnent  of  Colcha. 

[ABITIBBI,  a  small  lake  in  Upper  Canada,  on 
the  f.  side  of  which  is  a  settlement  called  Frederick, 
which  last  lies  in  n.  lat.  48^  Sd'*  w.  lon^.  SSf^.  Also 
the  name  of  a  river  which  runs  n.  and  joins  Moose 
river  near  its  mouth  at  James's  bay.] 

ABITIBIS,  a  lake  of  the  country  of -Hudson, 
in  the  territory  of  the  Indians  of  this  name. — fThis 
lake  is  m.  of  Nipissing  lake,  the  m.  e.  boundary  ^ 
Canada,  in  New  South  Wales :  it  has  communi- 
cation with  James's  bay,  near  Moose  fixt.  L^. 
iSPWn.    Long.  79°  2' ».1 

ABITIGAS,  a  nation  of  barbarous  Indians,  of 
the  province  and  carreghmenio  of  Tarma  in 
Bern.  It  is  very  numerous  and  warlike;  and  they 
live  a  wandering  life  in  the  woods.  It  is  60 
kagnes  to  the  e.  of  the  mountains  of  the  Andes ; 
bounded  n  the  s.  by  the  Ipilcos  Indians. 

ABORROEN,  a  port  of  the  coast  of  Brasil,  in 
the  province  and  captaimhip  of  Seara,  between  the 
river  Escorgogive  and  the  bay  of  Inobu. 

ABRA,  an  island  of  the  straits  of  Magellan,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  third  and  last  narrow  pass, 
calle^ftiie  Passage. 

[ABRAM'S  CREEK  falls  into  Hudson's  river, 
near  the  city  of  Hudson.] 

ABREOLHOS,  or  Anaaooos,  Point  of^  od 
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the  coast  of  Brasil,  and  of  the  province  and  cap^ 
tainship  of  Espiritu  Santo,  between  the  riyers 
Percipe  and  Quororupa,  in  r.  lat  18°  19*  90*. 
w.  long.  39°  5  P  SO'.  Here  are  some  hidden  rocks, 
or  sand-banks,  extremdy  dangerous;  and  al- 
though there  are  various  navigable  channels,  it 
requires  the  utmost  caution  to  avoid  shipwieck, 
this  having^been  the  lot  of  an  infinite  number  of 
vessels.  These  sand-banks  are  more  than  flO 
leagues  distant  from  the  continent, .  and  eztoid 
themselves  upwards  of  fiye  leagues  tathe  e.  of  the 
island  of  Tu^go.  Their  situation,  taken  in  the 
the  centre,  is  in  ITO^'SrSO'  $.  lat.    w.  long.  39^ 

[ABROJOS,  or  Baxos  db  Babuca,  a  bank, 
with  several  small  rocks  and  isles,  e.  of  Turk's 
island,  in  n.  lat.  SP  5'.  w.  long.  70"  40^.  Between 
this  bank  and  Turk's  island  is  a  deep  channel,  for 
ships  of  any  burden,  three  leagues  wide.] 

Abrojos,  a  shoal  of  the  N.  sea.  See  the  ar^ 
tide  Panuela,  Quadiiado. 

ABSECON  Bbach,  on  the  coast  of  New 
Jersey,  16  miles  s,  w.  from  Little  Egg  harbour. 

ABUQARA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
correghniento  of  Lucanas  in  Peru,  in  a  valley  of 
the  same  name.  It  was  anciently  the  capitiid  of 
thb  province,  and  had  the  same  denommation. 
At  pfesent  it  is  much  reduced,  the  corregidor 
havuig  left  it  to  establish  himself  in  Lucanas. 
Lat.  IS*'  3*  8.    Louff.  73°  28'  w. 

ABUCEES,  S.  Joseph  oe  los,  a  settlement 
of  the  missions  of  the  Sucumbios  Indians,  who 
were  founded  by,  and  maintained  at  the  expence 
of,  the  abolished  order  of  the  Jesuits,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Quixos  and  Marcas,  of 
the  kiiwlom  of  Quito ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  a 
small  nVer,  which  enters  the  Putumayo.  Lat. 
O^Sfi'ii,    Long.  75« gg' BP. 

ABURRA,  8.  Bartolohb^  de^  a  town  of  the 

Sroviniioe  and  goyemment  of  Antio(|uia,  in  the 
Tuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  founded  m  154?,  by 
the  Marshal  George  Robledo,  in  a  fertile  and  ex- 
tensive valley  of  the  same  name,  which  was  dis- 
covered in  1540  by  Captain  Geronimo  Luis 
Texelo.  It  abounds  in  all  kinds  of  fruits,  seeds, 
and  vegetables,  and  is  of  a.  hot  temperature.  In  its 
district  are  found  many  huacas,  or  sepulchres  of 
the  Indians,  in  which  sreai  riches  are  deposited. 
It  has  now  so  much  fhlTen  to  decay,  that  it  is  no 
more  than  a  miserable  hamlet.  In  its  vicinity  arc 
some  streams  of  salt  water,  from  which  the  Indians 
procure  salt  for  their  use.  Lat.  5^  51'  3(y  if. 
Long.  76*^  17'  tr. 

ACA,  a  settlement  of  the  tdadilSa  mayor  of 
Tlazdab)  in  Nueva  Espana. 
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[ACAAlY,  a  parish  in  Paraguay,  situate  on  a 
wnall  river  wluch  runs  into  the  Aio  Paraguay. 
It  is  about  14  lea£:ues  5.  e.  of  Asuncion.  Lat.  S5^ 
54'  7"  8.    Long.  67^  25'  w.^ 

ACACUNA,  a  mountam  of  Peru,  in  the  mo- 
Tinoe  and  corresimienio  of  Arica  in  Peru,  it  is 
very  lofty,  and  is  four  leagues  distant  from  the 
S.  sea ;  is  very  barren,  anid  situate  between  the 
promontory  of  Ilo  and  the  river  Sama.  Lat.  70^ 
^s.    (Jong.  18*»  35' ».] 

ACADIA,  a  province  and  peninsula  of  N.  Ame- 
rica,  on  the  ^.  coast  of  CanadiEi.  between  the  island 
or  bvik  of  Newfoundknd  and  New  England,  by 
which  it  is  bounded  on  the  w.    It  is  more  than 
100  leagues  in  length  from  n.  w.  to  s.  e.  and  nearly 
80  in  width,  from  n.  e.  to  5.  w.  from  the  gulph  of 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  river  Santa  Cruz.     It  was  dis- 
covered in  1497  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  sent  thither 
from  England  by  Henry  VII.     The  French,  un- 
der the  command  of  Jacob  Carticr,  of  St.  Maloes, 
esteblished  themselves  here  in  1534,  in  order  to 
carry  on  a  cod-fishery  on  the  bank  of  Newfound- 
land ;  and  in  .1604,  Peter  Guest,  a  gentleman  of 
the  household  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  was  sent  by 
that  king  to  establish  a  colony,  which  he  founded 
at  Port  Royal.      The  English  entered  it  under 
Gilbert  Humphry,    in  consequence  of  a  erant 
which  had  been  made  to  this  person  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  wd  gave  it  the  title  of  Nova  Scotia. 
In  1631  King  James  I.  made  a  donation  of  it  to 
the  Earl  of  Stirling ;  and  in  1627  the  French, 
commanded  by  Kirk  de  la  Rochelle,  made  them- 
selves masters  of  it,  destroying  all  the  establish- 
ments of  the  English,  who  were  obliged  to  sur- 
render it  np, .  in  1629,  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Grer- 
mains.    The  French  shortly  afterwards  lost  it ;  a 
Governor  Philip  having  taken  possession  of  it; 
but  they ,  however,  refined  it  in  1691,  through  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  De  ViUebon.     In  order  to  settle 
the  pretensions  of  tlie  rival  courts,  commissionera 
were,  by  mutntd  consent^  appointed  in  the  peace 
of  Riswick,  in  1697,  to  consider  which  should  be 
the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  England ;  and 
in  the  peace  of  Utrecht^  it  was  entirely  ceded  to  the 
Englisn,  who  afterwards  returned  to  it.      This 
beautiful  country  contains  many  rivers  and  lakes ; 
the  principal  of  these  is  the  Rosignol,  well  stocked 
with  fish :  there  are  also  many  woods,  full  of  ex< 
ceUcnt  timber,  and  thronged  with  very  singular 
birds  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  Colibri,  or  humming^ 
bird,  and  various  others.    The  same  woods  abound 
in  mstny  kinds  of  fruits  and  medicinal  herlis.     It 
is  very  fertile  in  wheat,  maize,  pulse  of  all  sorts, 
mid  also  produces  cattle  of  various  kinds,  animals 
of  ihb  chase,  nid  dl)un^aoce  of  £[ne  fish.     Its 
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principal  commerce  is  in  skins  and  salt  fish.  Tho^ 
winter  is  longer  and  colder  than  in  Europe.  The 
capital  is  Port  Royal.— [The  name  of  Acadia  was 
first  applied  to  a  tract  from  the  40th  to  the  46th 
de^ee  of  n.  lat.  granted  to  De  Mons,  Nov.  8, 
1603,  by  Henry  IV.  of  France.  For  the  present 
state  of  this  country ,  see  Nova  Scotia.  J 

ACAGUATO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment  of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tan- 
citaro.  It  is  so  reduced  as  to  consist  of  no  more 
than  15  fiunilies  of  Indians,  who  maintain  them- 
selves by  sowing  some  maize,  and  other  vegetable 
productions.— Eight  leagues  i.  of  the  capital. 

ACAHILA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Yamparaes  in  Peru,  dependent 
on  the  archbishopric  of  Charcas.  and  annexed  to 
the  curacv  of  S.  Christobal  de  Piicomayo. 

ACAIA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  corre'* 
gimiento  of  Cazatambo  in  P^ru,  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Churin. 

ACAM BARO,  the  head  settlement  of  the  dis- 
trict of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Zelaya,  in  the 
province  and  bishopric  of  Mechoacan.  It  con- 
tains 490  families  of  Indians,  80  of  Mustees  and 
M ulattoes,  and  a  convent  of  Uie  order  of  St.  Fran- 
cis. In  its  district  there  are  other  small  settle- 
ments or  wards.— Seven  leagues  s.  of  its  capital. 

ACAMISTLAHUAC,  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  the  akaUia  mayor  of  Tasco,  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  its  capital,  from  whence  it 
is  distant  two  leagues  to  the  e.  n.  e.  It  contains 
SO  Indian  families. 

ACAMUCHITLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  Texopiico,  and  alcal^ 
dia  mayor  of  Zultepec.  It  contains  60  Indian  fa- 
milies^  whose  commerce  is  in  sugar  and  honey. 
It  produces  also  maize,  and  cultivates  many  vege- 
table productions. — Five  leagues  n.  of  its  head 
settlement. 

ACAMON,  a  river  of  the  province  and  £fox;erff- 
tTteit^  of  Guayana,  or  Nueva  Andalucia.  it  arises 
in  the  serranias  of  Usupama ;  runs  w.  n.  w.  and 
enters  the  Caroni. 

ACANTEPEC,  the  head  settlement  of  the  a/. 
caUia  mayor  of  Tlapa.  It  is  of  a  cold  and  moist 
temperature,  contains  9i  Imlian  families^  amongf 
which  are  included  those  of  another  settlement  in 
its  vicinity,  all  of  whom  maintain  tlicmselves  by. 
manufacturing  cotton  stuflfs. 

ACANTl,  a  river  of  the  province  ancl  govern- 
ment of  Darien,  in  the  kin^om  of  TieniaFirme. 
It  rises  in  the  mountains  which  lie  towaida  ^tbe  n^ 
and  empties  itself  into  the  sea  between  Cape  Tibu- 
ron  and  the  bay  of  Calidonia. 

ACAPAtiA,  a  setUemeat  of  the  province  and 
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akcidia  mayor  of  Chiapa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Gnatemaia.  Lat.  16''5d' n.  Long.  99"  SS' «?.  [It 
is  situate  on  the  Tobasco  rl?er,  near  the  city  of 
Cfaiapa,  and  not  far  from  a  bay  in  the  S.  flea, 
called  Tegnantipac] 

ACAPAZINGO,  San  Diego  db,  the  bead  8et« 
tlement  of  the  district  and  akakMa  mayor  of  CiagT" 
nATaca* 

ACAPETLAHUAIA,  a  setflement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  Eseateopan,  and-^co/- 
dia  mayor  of  Zaqnalpa.  It  contains  180  IndKan 
families. 

ACAPONETA,  the  akaMia  mayor  of  the 
kinffdom  of  Galicia,  and  bishopric  of  Guadalaxa- 
ra,  in  Niieva  EspaAa.  Its  jarisdiction  is  reduced. 
It  ^joys  yavions  hot  and  cold  temperatores,  and 
has  therefore  the  crops  peculiar  to  ooth  climates ; 
and  the  same  are  sovm  in  its  district,  and  produce 
abundantly.  The  capital  is  the  town  of  the  same 
name,  situate  between  the  two  rivers  St  Fedro 
and  de  CaAas ;  the  latler  (fiv4dins^  Nueva  Espana 
from  the  provinces  of  Rosario  and  Cinaloa,  as  also 
tiie  bishoprics  of  Durango  and  Gaudataxara,  from 
whence  it  is  distant  83  leagues,  w.  n.  w.  It  has  a 
convent  of  the  order  of  St.  Francisco.  Long.  105^ 
40^  *K.    Lat.  9»  4*  SO*. 

ACAPU  LCO,  or  Los  Hbtbs,  the  capital  city  of 
ti>e  government  of  Nueva  Espafia,  situate  on  the 
eoast  of  the  S.  sea.  Its  inhabitants  amount  to  nearly 
400  fiimilies  of  Chinese,  Mulattoes,  and  Negroes. 
It  has  a  parish  church,  with  two  vicars,  and  two 
convents,  one  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  the 
other  of  St.  Hjrppolite  de  la  Gasidod,  which  is  a 
loyal  hospital ;  an  office  of  public  accounts,  with 
an  accountant  and  treasurer  for  the  managing'  and' 
keepings  the  accounts  of  the^uties  produced  by  the 
goods  oroueht  in  the  China  ships.  The  city  is 
small,  and  the  churches  and  houses  are  moderately 
ornamented.  The  greater  part  of  the  city  is  on 
the  sea-shore.  The  air  is  of  an  extremely  hot  and 
moist  temperature ;  for,  imlependent  of  its  being 
in  the  torrid  z^ie,  it  is  entirely  shutout  from  the 
n.  winds,  being  surrounded  by  lofty  snranias. 
These  circumstances  render  it  very  unhealthv, 
especially  in  the  wet  season,  on  account  of  tne 
damps  and  sea-winds  blowing  from  the  9.  e*  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  inhabitants  and  mer- 
chants who  come  to  trade  here ;  this  being  the 
principal  cause  why  there  are  scarcdy  more  than 
eight  Spanish  families  who  reside  here.  It  is 
equally  in  want  of  every  sort  of  provision,  owing 
io  thO'Tsdttced  and  barren  state  of  the  land,  and  vs 
forced  Xo  seek  its  necessary  supplies  from  die  In- 
dian settlements  within  its  jurisdiction.  The.  only 
eonuaeree  which  it  oanbeaaid  tohave^  inifiurwhiw 
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is  held  on  the  arrival  of  the  ships  firom  China;  and 
when  these  depart,  there  are  no  other  means  fbr 
the  people  of  maintaining  a  trade,  and  if  the  abwe 
resource  should  happen  to  fail  for  three  or  four 
years,  the  place  roust  inevitably  be  abandoned. 
At  the  distance  of  a  musket-shot,  and  on  a  pro- 
montory running  far  into  the  sea,  is  situate  the 
castle  and  royal  fort  of  Sim  Diego,  mounted  with 
31  pieces  of  artillery,  the  greater  part  of  Ihem 
S4  pounders,  for  the  defence  of  Uie  entrance  c^  the 

£^,  which  is  safe,  and  so  spacious,  that  500 
ips  can  lay  at  anchor  in  it  with  ease.     It  is  sur- 
rounded by  lofly  rising  grounds.     Its  prnicipal 
mouth  is  on  the  9,  side,  formed  by  an  island  of^n 
oblong  figure,  and  somewhat  inclining  \q  the  t.  w. 
The  same  island  forms  also  another  mouth,  which 
they  call  chica,  or  little.     The  canals  on  eitlicr 
side  of  the  isbind  are  85  fathoms  deep.     The  go- 
vernor of  the  castle  has  the  rank  of  castellanoy  inth 
the  title  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  coasts  of  tbt 
S.  Sea  ;  and  for  the  defence  of  these  coasts,  tfaeie 
are  three  companies  of  militia,  composed  of  the 
the  whole  of  the  inhabitants,  namely,  one  company 
of  Chinese,  another  of  Mulattoes,  and  the  third  of 
Negroes,  who  run  to  arms  whenever  they  hear 
the  cannon  fired  three  times  at  short  intervals. 
In  the  settlements  of  its  neighbourhood  they  grow 
cotton,  maise,   and  other  seeds,   vegetables  and 
fruits.    They  have  cattle  of  the  laige  and  small 
kind,  and  some  tobacco,  all  of  which  productions 
ate  sufficient  fbr  the  use  of  the  castle  and  the  city, 
which  is  80  leagues  distani  from  Mexico. — [The 
fiMnous  cut  in  t^  mountain,  (abra  de  San  Nicholtts)^ 
near  the  bay  de  la  Langostaj  for  the  admission  of 
tiiesea  winds,  was  recently  finished.     The  popu- 
lation of  this  nrisemble  town,  inhabited  almost  ex- 
clusively^ by  people  of  colour,  amounts  to  9000 
at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Manilla  galleon 
(mto  de  China).    Its  habitual  population  is  cmir 
4000.    The  ch  ief  trade  of  Aeapulco  continues  still 
to  be  its  commerce  with  Manilla.    The  Manilla 
^hip  arnves  once  a  year  at  Aeapulco,  with  a  cargo 
of  Indian  goods,  valued  at  IS  or  1500,000  dollars, 
and  carries  back  silver  in  exchange,  with  a  very 
small  quantity  of  American  produce,  and  some 
£nropean  goods.    Lat.  according  to  Humboldt, 
W50'29\  Long,  by  ditto,  9SF  46'.  Lat.  accord- 
iMto  the  Spaniards,  W  50'  SO'.  Long,  by  ditto, 
IwF.    Both  longitudes  being  measurra  from  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich.] 

ACARAGA ,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay.  It  rises  m  the  province  of  the 
Pftran&,  and  runnings,  enters  the  Uruguay,  where 
is  the  city  of  Asuncion.  It  is  navigable  by  ca- 
mws  thiod^ghout,  and  abounds  in- fish.; 
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.Tiacolula,  from  whence  it  is  distant  a  league  and  a 
half  to  the  i?. 

AoATEPBG,  another  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement and  alcaldia  maj/orol  Xicay&n^  of  the 
•ame  kingdom.  It  contains  13  Indian  families, 
and  is  10  leagues  distant  from  its  head  settlement 

ACATEPEQUE,  S.  Franciso  db,  asettlement 
of  the  head  settlement  of  St.  Andres  de  Cholala, 
void  alcaldia  mayor  of  this  name.  It  contains  140 
Indian  families,  and  is  half  a  league  to  the  i.  of  its 
capital. 

AcATEpEQUE,  another  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  and  tdcaldia  mavor  of  Igualapa,  «ituate 
at  a  league's  distance  to  the  e.  of  Uie  same. 

ACATIC,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tecpatitlan,  in  the  kingdom 
and  bishopric  of  Nueya  Galicia.  It  b  four  leagues 
to  the  s,  of  its  capital. 

ACATICO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Cuquio,  in  Nueva  Espana. 

ACATLAN,  a  settlement  and  capital  of  the  al" 
caldia  mayor  of  this  name.  It  is  of  a  mild  tempe- 
rature, and  its  situation  is  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Misteca  Baxa.  It  contains  850  families  of  Indians, 
and  20  of  Spaniards  and  Mmiees.  In  its  vicinity 
are  some  excellent  salt-grounds,  in  ^vhich  its  com- 
merce chiefly  consists.  The  jurisdiction  of  this 
alcaldioy  Trhich  contains  four  other  head  settle- 
ments of  the  district,  is  fertile  and  pleasant, 
iQiboundinff  in  flowers,  fruits,  all  kinds  of  pulse  and 
seeds,  and  is  well  watered.  They  have  here  large 
breeds  of  coats,  which  they  slaughter  chiefly  for  the 
skin  and  tne  fat,  salting  down  the  flesh,  and  tj^nding 
it  to  La  Puebla  and  oukei  parts  to  be  sold.  In  its 
district  are  many  cultivated  lands.  It  is  55  leagues 
leagues  to  the  e.  s.  e.  of  Mexico.  Long.  275^  10".  w. 
Lat.  19^  4'  n. 

AcATLAN,  another  settlement  of  the  same  name, 
with  the  dedicatory  title  of  S.  Andres,  in  the  head 
settlement  and  akpldla  mayor  of  Xalapa,  in  the 
same  kingdom,  situate  on  a  clayey  spot  of  ground, 
of  a  cold  moist  temperature,  rendered  fertife  by  an 
abundance  of  streams,  which  in  a  very  r^ular  man- 
ner water  the  lands ;  although,  it  being  voui  of  moun- 
tains and  exposed  to  the  it.  winds,  the  fruits  within 
its  neighourhood  do  not  come  to  maturity.  It  con- 
tains 180  Indian  families,  inclading  those  of  the 
new  settlement,  which  was  established  at  a  league's 
distance  to  the  s.  of  its  head  settlement,  and  which 
is  called  San  Miguel  de  las  Aguastelas.  Acatian 
is  a  league  and  a  half  distant  from  its  head  setUe* 
ment. 

AcATLAN,  another  settlement,  having  the  de- 
dicatory title  of  San  Pedro,  belonging  to  the  head 
settlement  of  Malacatepec  and  akama  mayor  oi 
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Nexapa,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  80  In- 
dian nunilies,  who  trade  in  wool  and  in  the  fish 
called  bobo^  quantities  of  which  are  found  in  a 
large  river  which  runs  close  by  the  settlement,  and 
which  are  a  great  source  of  emolument  to  them. 
It  is  four  leagues  n.  of  its  capital. 

AcATLAN,  another  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement of  Zitlala,  of  the  same  a&:a2d<a  and  kii^- 
dom.  It  contains  198  Indian  families,  and  its 
situatbn  is  a  league  and  an  half /i.  of  its  head  set- 
tlement. 

AcATLAK,  another  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement and  aUakUa  mayor  of  Sentipac,  of  the 
same  kingdom.  It  is  of  a  cold  temperature,  con- 
tains 4S  Indian  families,  and  is  15  leagues  n.  e.  of 
its  capital. 

ApATLAN,  another  settlement  of  the  head  set** 
tiement  of  Atotonilco,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tu- 
lamEingo  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  115 
Iraian  families,  and  a  convent  of  the  religious 
order  of  St.  Augustin. — Two  leagues  n.  of  its  nead 
settlement. 

ACATLAZINGO,  Santa  Maria  de,  a  set- 
tlement of  the  head  settlement  of  Xicula,  and  al" 
caldia  mayor  of  Nexapa,  situate  in  a  plain  that  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains.  It  contains 
67  Indian  families,  who  employ  themselves  in  the 
culture  of  the  cochineal  plant. 

ACATULA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

5 overament  of  Venezuela,  situate  on  the  shore  of 
ie  river  £ruasqui,  to  the  e.  of  the  city  of  Coro. 
ACAXEE,  a  nation  of  Indians  of  the  province 
of  Topia.  It  is  well  peopled,  and  was  converted 
to  the  Catholic  faith  by  the  father  Hernando  de 
Santaren,  and  others  of  the  abolished  society  of  the 
Jesuits,  in  160S.  They  are  docile,  of  good  dispo- 
sitions and  abilities.  In  the  time  of  their  idolatry, 
thev  used  to  bend  the  heads  of  their  dead  with  their 
'bodies  and  knees  together,  and  in  this  posture  inter 
them  in  a  cave,  or  under  a  rock,  giving  them  provi- 
sions for  the  ioume^  which  they  fancied  them  about 
to  make ;  also  laying  by  them  a  bow  and  arrows 
for  their  defence.  Should  an  Indian  woman  hap- 
pen to  have  died  in  child-bed,  the  infant  was  put 
to  death ;  for  they  used  to  say,  it  was  the  cause  of 
her  death.  These  Indians  were  once  induced  by  a 
sorcerer  to  make  an  insurrection,  but  it  was  quelled 
by  the  governor  of  the  province,  Don  Francisco  de 
Ordinoh,  in  the  year  1618. 

ACAaETC,  Santa  Maria  de,  the  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tep- 
caca,  situate  on  the  slope  of  the  noted  jtrrraof  TIas- 
cala.  It  is  of  a  cold  and  dry  temperature,  contains* 
seven  Spanish  families,  1 0  of  Mustees  and  Mulattoes, 
and  176  of  Mexican  Indians.    In  its  vicinity,  is  a  re« 
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senroir.  fonned  of  hewn  stone^  which  serves  at  once 
to  catch  the  waters  as  thej  come  down  from  the 
sierra^  and  to  condnct  them  to  Tepcaca,  three 
leagaes  n.  it.  20.  of  its  capital. 

ACAXUCHITLAN,  the  head  settlement  of  the 
alcaldia  matfor  of  Tulazingo,  to  the  n.  e.  It  con* 
tains  406  Indian  families,  and  is  a  curacy  of  the 
bbhopric  of  La  Puebla  de  los  Angeles.  Distant 
foar  leagaes  to  the  e  of  its  capital. 

ACA  YUCA,  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Nueva  £s- 
pafia,  and  of  the  province  of  Goazacoalco.  Its 
jurisdiction  is  very  extended,  and  consists,  for  the 
most  part,  of  placM  of  a  hot  and  moist  temperature, 
but  so  fertile  is  it  that  it  gives  annually  four  crops 
of  maize;  and  as  there  is  no  demand  for  this  pro- 
doctioD  in  the  other  provinces,  it  follows,  of  course, 
that  the  Indians  here  are  little  given  to  industry. 
Indeed  the  ground  never  requires  the  plough,  and 
the  whole  of  their  labours  during  the  s^a-time 
consist  merely  in  smoothing  the  surface  of  the 
mountains,  and  in  scratching  up  the  ground  with 
a  pointed  stick.  It  is  at  times  infested  by  lbc,nsts, 
wnich  destroy  the  plants  and  crops  ;  and  having 
never  been  iJ>le  to  nnd  a  remedy  against  this  evil, 
the  inhabitants  had  recourse  to  the  protection  of 
the  virgin  of  La  Conception,  which  is  revernl  in 
the  he^  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  Chichi- 
mecas ;  and  it  is  said  that,  owing  to  her  mediatory 
mfluence,  the  pbgne  has  peen  thought  to  diminish. 
This  province  is  watered  by  the  abundant  river  of 
the  Goazacoalco.    The  settlements  of  this  okaldKa 


are, 


Olutla, 

Otcapa, 

Pochuth, 

Ostitan, 

Cozolcaque, 

Ixhuatla, 

Macatepeque. 


Xoeoteapa, 

Macayapa, 

Menzapa^ 

.  Molocan, 

TheunanquiUo, 

Tuiantitlan, 

Chinameca, 

Zoconusco, 

A^catuca,  the  capital  of  the  above,  situate  on 
the  coast  of  the  N.  sea.  Its  inhabitants  are  com- 
posed of  90  femUies  of  Spaniards,  206  of  In* 
dians.  and  70  of  Mustees  and  Mulattoes.  It  lies 
a  little  more  than  100  leagues  i .  e.  of  Mexico. 
Lat.  ir  63'  It.    Long.  94^  46'  30^  w. 

AcATucA,  another  settlement  in  the  alcaldia 
wiaycr  of  Fachuca,  in  the  kingd<«i  of  Nueva  Es- 
pa&a,  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Tezayuca,  and 
contauding  100  Indian  families. 

ACAZlNGO,  St.  Juan  db^  the  head  settle- 
foeoinA  the  district  of  the  akaUSa  nu^for  of  Tep- 
caca,  situate  in  a  plain  of  a  mild  temperature,  and 
watmd  trjr  two  streams  which  run  close  to  all  the 
houses  of  the  settlement,  to  the  great  comfort  of 
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the  inhabitants.  In  the  middle  of  the  above  plain 
there  is  a  beautiful  fountain,  a  convent  of  the  reli- 
gious order  of  St.  Francis,  a  very  ancient  build- 
mg,  and  some  other  building,  which  have  been 
erected  since  the  conquest  of  the  country.  The 
parish  church  is  a  piece  of  the  most  ancient  archi- 
tecture. The  inhaoitants  are  composed  of  160 
families  of  Spaniards,  104  o{ Mustees ^  SI  of  Mu- 
lattoes,  and  700  of  Indians ;  S|  leagues  e.  to  the 
n.  e.  of  its  capital. 

ACAZUTLa,  a  port  of  the  S.  sea,  on  the  coast 
of  the  province  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Zuchi- 
tepec,  m  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala,  between  the 

Bunt  of  Los  Uemedios,  and  the  s^ement  <^ 
uapaca.    [Lat.  W  4S'  n.    Long.  90"  9  o.] 

ACCH  A,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  car^ 
regbmento  of  Chilques  and  Masques  in  Peru,  situ- 
ate on  the  skirt  of  a  mountain,  which  has  a  pro- 
minence, seeming  as  though  it  were  about  to  &11 
upon  the  settlement.  This  mountain  is  constantly 
dwindling  away  without  any  a^ignable  cause. 
Lat.  13^  19  s.    Long.  7V  19  w. 

ACCHA-AlkfANSAlA,  a  setttement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  carregimiento  of  Chilques  and  Masfues 
in  Peru. 

ACCH  A-URINZ  ABA,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  carr^miento  of  Chilques  and  Masques 
in  Peru. 

ACCITES,  a  river  of  the  [Mrovince  and  go- 
vernment of  Caraoqas,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme.  It  rises  in  the  mountains,  and  enters  the 
Orituco. 

[ACCOCESA  WS.  The  ancient  town  and  prin- 
cipal place  of  residence  of  these  Indians  is  on  the 
w.  side  dT  Colorado  of  Rio  Rouge,  about  900  mOet 
f  •  cp.  (^Nac(M;doches,  but  they  often  change  their 

Ehice  of  resimnce  for  a  season :  being  near  the 
ay,  they  make  ereat  use  of  fish,  oysters  &c. ; 
kill  a  great  many  aeer,  which  are  the  largest  and 
fattesit  in  the  province ;  and  their  country  is  uni- 
versally said  to  be  inferior  to  no  part  of  tiie  pro- 
vince in  soil,  erowth  of  timber^  goodness  of  water, 
and  beauty  of  surface ;  they  have  a  lan^^uage  pe- 
culiar to  themselves,  but  have  a  mode  of  oommu* 
nication  by  dumb  signs,  which  they  all  understand : 
number  about  80  men.  Thirty  or  forty  years 
ago,  the  Spaniards  had  a  mission  here,  but  broke 
it  up,  or  moved  it  to  Nacogdoches.  They  talk 
of  resettling  it,  and  speak  in  the  highest  tenns  of 
the  country/) 

[ACCOMACK  County,  in  Virginia,  is  situated 
on  a  prainsula,  boundeci  n.  by  Maryland,  e.  by 
the  ocean,  and  on  the  w.  by  Chesapeak  bay, 
and  contains  13,959  inhabitants,  including  4262 
slaves.] 
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ACHAy  Mountains  of|  in  the  provmce  and 
government  of  Guayana ;  they  run  from  n.  to  s. 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Caroni. 

ACHACACIIE,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Omasuyos,  the  capital  of 
this  province,  in  Peru.  It  contains,  besides  the 
parisn  chapel,  another,  in  ivhich  is  an  image  of 
Christ,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of  La  M isericordia. 
[Lat.  16°  33'  SO*  s.     Long.  79°  23'  ^  w.'] 

ACHAGUA,  a  nation  of  Indians  of  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada,  who  dwell  among  the  plains 
of  Gazanare  and  Meta,  and  in  the  woods  which 
skirt  the  river  Ele.  They  are  bold  in  their  en- 
gagements with  wild  beasts,  but  with  human  be- 
ings they  have  recourse  rather  to  poison  and 
stmtagem ;  they  are  dexterous  in  the  use  of  the 
dart  and  spear,  and  never  miss  their  aim;  are 
particularly  fond  of  horses,  of  which  they  take  the 
utmost  care,  anointing  and  rubbing  them  with  oil ; 
and  it  is  a  great  thing  among  them  to  have  one  of 
these  animals  of  peculiar  size  and  beauty.  They 
^o  naked,  but,  for  the  sake  of  decency,  wear  a 
nnall  apron  made  of  the  thread  of  aloes,  the  rest 
of  their  bodies  being  painted  of  different  colours. 
They  are  accustomed,  at  the  birth  of  their  chil- 
dren, to.  smear  them  with  a  bituminous  ointment, 
Ip^hich  hinders  the  hait  from  growing,  even  upon 
the  eye-brows.  The  women^s  brows  are  also  en- 
tirely deprived  of  hair,  and  the  juice  of  jagua 
being  immediately  rubbed  into  the  little  holes 
formed  by  the  depilatory  operation,  they  remain 
bald  for  ever  after.  They  are  of  a  gentle  disposi- 
sition,  but  much  given  to  intoxication.  The 
Jesuits  reduced  many  to  the  catholic  faith,  forming 
them  into  settlements,  in  166 1 . 

ACHALA,  Mountains  of,  in  the  province  and 
government  of  Tucuman,  bounded  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Augo  or  Mendoza,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Chile ;  they  run  from  n.  n.  w»  to  s.  5.  e.  at  the 
sources  of  the  river  Quarto. 

ACHAMQUl.   -SeeCiiANQui. 

ACHAS,  a  settlement  of  the  prftvince  and  cor^ 
regimiento  of  Guamanga  in  Peru,  situate  on  the 
confines  which  divide  the  above  province  from 
Huanta. 

ACHEPE,  Bay  of,  a  small  port  of  the  N.  sea, 
on  the  e.  coast  of  the  Isia  Real^  or  Cape  Breton. 
It  is  close  to  N.  cape. 

[ACHIACHICA»  a  town  in  Mexico.  See 
Angelos.] 

ACHIaNTLAS,  Miguel  de,  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  the  alcMla  mavor  of  Te- 
pozcolula.  It  contains  a  convent  of  monks  of 
Santo  Domingo,  and  S60  families  of  Indians,  who 
occupy  themselves  in  cultivating  and  improving 
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the  land.  It  is  eight  leagues  to  the  w.  with  an  in- 
clination to  the  5.  of  its  capital. 

ACHIBAMBA,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Mainas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito  ; 
it  rises  in  the  mountains,  and  enters  the  Mara- 
fion. 

ACHINUTLAN,  a  very  lofty  mountain  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Guayana,  or  Nueva 
Andalucia.  It  is  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Orinoco, 
and  to  the  e.  of  the  Ciudad  Real,  (royal  city),  the 
river  Tacuragua  running  between  them. 

ACfllRA.    See  Cata-Magu. 

ACHITE,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Guayana.  It  runs  from  s,  io  n. 
and  enters  the  Cuyuni. 

ACHOCALLA,  a  settlement  of  the  provmce 
and  corregimiento  of  Pacages  in  Peru,  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Viacha. 

ACHOGOA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Cinaloa,  founded  by  the  mission- 
aries of  the  Jesuits,  between  the  rivers  Tuerte^ 
Mayo,  and  Ribas. 

ACHOMA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
torrepmiento  of  Collahuas  in  Peru.  In  its  vici- 
nity IS  a  volcano,  called  Amboto  and  Sahuarcuca, 
which  vomits  smoke  and  flames;  the  latter  of 
which  are  seen  clearly  at  night. 

ACHONGA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Angaraes  in  Peru,,  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Lircay. 

ACHOUPEKAHIGAN,  a  river  of  Canada. 
It  runs  e.  afterwards  turns  to  the  s,  and  enters  the 
lake  of  St.  Thomas. 

[ACKLIN'S  Island.  See  Crooked  Island.] 

ACLA,  a  small  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme,  in  the  province  of  Darien,  founded  bv 
Gabriel  de  Roxas,  in  1514,  on  the  coast  of  the  S. 
sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulph  of  Uraba,  in  front 
of  the  island  of  Pinos,  with  a  good  fort,  then  much 
frequented  and  very  convenient,  from  having  a 
good  bottom,  but  somewhat  incommoded  by  cur<p 
rents.  Pedro  Arias  Davila  built  here  a  fort  for 
its  defence  in  1516 ;  but  the  settlement,  never- 
theless, did  not  keep  long  together,  the  Spaniards 
having  abandoned  it,  on  account  of  its  unhealthi* 
ness,  in  1532.   [Lat.  8°  56'  n.   Long.  77°  40*  a?.] 

ACOBAMBA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Angaraes  in  Peru.  It  was  the 
capital,  but  at  present  the  town  of  Guancavclica 
bears  that  title,  on  account  of  its  being  the  resi- 
dence of  the  governor  and  other  people  of  conse- 
quence. It  IS  of  a  good  temperature,  and  so 
abundant  in  grain,  that  its  crops  of  wheat  amount 
to  S5,000  bushels  yearly.  In  an  estate  near  it, 
are  some  pyramidical  stones,  and  in  other  parts 
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out  rarious  ways,  and  watering,  from  the  place  in 
which  it  rises,  the  extensive  vallies  of  Curimon, 
Aconcagua,  Quillota,  and  Concon ;  in  which  are 
cultivated  large  crops  of  wheat,  flax  and  henq;> ; 
and  it,  moreover,  enters  the  sea  in  as  large  a  stream 
at  if  it  had  never  undergone  the  like  ramifications : 
its  mouth  is  in  33°  lat. 

AcoMCAGVAy  a  settlement  of  the  same  pro- 
Tince,  which  was  formerly  its  capital,  untU  the 
foundation  of  the  city  of  S.  Felipe.  It  is  ver^ 
thinly  peopled,  and  is  situate  in  the  valley  of  this 
name. 

Aconcagua^  a  volcano  of  the  same  province. 

ACONCHl,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Sonora  in  Nueva  Espaiia. 

ACONICHl,  a  settlement  of  IndiansfofN.Ca^ 
rolina,  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  rivef  Eno. 

AcoNiCHi,  an  bland  in  the  middle  of  the  river 
Dan,  in  the  same  province. 

ACONQUIJA,  the  most  lofty  mountain  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Tucum6n,  in  the 
district  of  the  city  of  Catamarca,  and  very  near 
it.  It  is  perpetually  covered  with  snow,  and 
aJbounds  with  minerals  of  gold.  Its  jurisdiction 
is  disputed  by  the  province  of  Atacama. 

AGOPIA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  coT'^ 
rtgimienio  of  Quispicanchi  in  reru^  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Ssmgarara. 

ACORA,   a  siitlement  of  the   province  and 

S^vemment  of  Chucuito  in  Peru,  situate  on  the 
ore  of  the  Gran  Laguna  (great  lake).    Lat.  16^ 
4a  SO'  5.    Long.  70"  15'  w. 

ACORI,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  cm* 
iahihip  of  Para  in  Brazil.  It  runs  n.  between  tne 
P^icajes  and  Ya varais,  and  enters  the  river  of  the 
Amazonas,  in  the  arm  formed  by  the  island  of 
Marajo. 

ACORIA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
earregimiento  of  Angaraes  in  Peru. 

ACORO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimenio  of  Huanta  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Tambillo. 

ACOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  rorre- 
gimento  of  Jauja  in  Peru. 

Acos,  another. settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregi'miento  of  Quispicanchi,  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Acomayo. 

ACOSTA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
capUnnship  of  Pernambuco  in  Brazil,  situate  on 
the  It.  shore  of  the  large  river  of  San  Francisco^ 
near  where  it  enters  the  sea. 

ACOSTAMBA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
earreeimienio  of  Castro-virreyna  in  Peru,  an* 
nexed  to  the  curacy  of  Pilpichacha. 

iCOSTAMLBO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
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'  and  carregimiettto  of  Huanta  in  Peru^  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Huaribamba. 

ACOTABIA^  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
carregimiento  of  Chancay  in  Peru,  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Iguari. 

ACOTlTLAN,  a  iettkmeni  of  the  head  settle- 
ment and  alcaUUa  mayor  of  Autlan.  It  con- 
tains 15  Indian  &milies,  who  employ  themselves  in 
breeding  the  larcer  sort  of  cattle,  in  mAkin^  sugar 
and  honey,  in  dressing  seeds,  and  extracting  oil 
of  cacaOf  which  abounds  eieatly,  from  Uie  num- 
ber of  trees  yielding  this  Truit.  It  is  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Tecdotlan^  from  whence  it  is  two 
leagues  to  the  s.  10. 

[ACOUEZ,  an  Indian  nation  in  Canada.] 

ACOXCHIAPA,  a  setUement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement  of  Xonacatepec,  and  akabUa  mayor  of 
Cuemavaca^  in  Nueva  Espafia. 

[ACQUACKNACK,  or  Acquakinunk,  a 
town  on  the  tv.  side  q{  Passaic  river,  in  Essex 
county.  New  Jersey,  ten  miles  it.  of  Newark,  and- 
17  It.  w.  from  New  if <Mrk.  Lat.  40^  47'  »•  Loiur. 
74^  W  w. 

ACTIPA9  San  Mateo  db,  a  settlement  of  the 
akaUSa  mayor  of  Tezcoro  in  Nueva  Espatiay  an* 
nexed  to  the  curacy  of  Capulalpa. 

ACTIPAQUE,  Santa  Maeia  de,  a  iMle^ 
meni  of  the  head  settlement  and  aicaUSa  mayor 
of  Toluca  in  Nueva  Espafia,  four  losses  to 
the  s.  of  its  capital,  and  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  lake  Tezcoco. 

[ACTON,  a  township  in  Middlesex  county, 
Massachusetts,  containing  853  inhabitants;  94 
miles  n.  w.  of  Boston.l 

ACTOPAN,  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  cS 
Nueva  Espafia,  commonly  called  Octupan.  Its 
productions  and  commerce  are  as  follows :  They 
consist  in  seeds,  rigging,  saltpetre,  and  the  feedf- 
ing  of  goats  and  sheep,  chieny  prized  on  account 
of  their  skins  and  their  &t.  It  is  of  a  mild  tem- 
perature ;  but  the  ground  is  infested  with  prickly 
Elants,  thorns,  and  teasels.  There  are  some  estates 
ere  of  about  eight  or  ten  labouring  families  each. 
In  this  district,  and  in  its  environs,  are  many  sing- 
ing birds,  which,  in  the  Mexican  langua^,  are 
called  %en%ontla  ;  and  among  others  is  the  ni^htin* 
gale.  The  capital  bears  the  same  name,  and  in  it 
there  are  no  less  than  2750  families  of  Otho* 
mies  Indians,  divided  into  two  parties,  and  sepa- 
rated by  the  church,  which  is  a  convent  of  the 
order  of  St.  Augustin,  and  a  very  ancient  piece  of 
architecture.  It  also  contains  50  families  of  Spa« 
niards,  Mulattoes,  and  Mustees.  23  leagues  11.  n.  e. 
of  Mexico.  Long.  98°  i9  w.   Lat.  20'  19*  30*  n. 

ACTUPAN,   San  Pbubo  de,  the  head  set^ 
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tkxatsA  of  the  district  of  the  akaUUa  mayor  of 
XochimilcOy  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains 
SIO  Indian  families,  including  those  of  its  wards. 
ACUA,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Brazil,  in 
the  island  of  Joanes  or  Marajo.  It  runs  $.  s.  e. 
and  alters  the  largearmof  the  river  of  the  Amo- 
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ACUIAPAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment  and  alcaldia  nun/or  of  Zultepec  in  Nueva 
Espana,  situate  between  two  craggy  steeps,  and 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Temascaltepec.  It  con- 
tains 38  Indian  fiimilies,  who  carry  on  a  commerce 
by  the  dressing  of  hides  of  large  and  small  cattle. 
Six  leagues  n,  of  its  capital. 

ACUiLPA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
4J£  OUnfd&i  and  alcaldia  ■  mayor  of  Tlapa,  in 
Nneva  Espafia.  It  is  of  a  hoi  and  moist  tempe- 
Tature,  abounding  in  grain,  May  (a  white  medicinal 
carth)^  seeds,  and  other  productions,  with  which 
its  inhabitants  carry  on  a  trade.  These  consist  of 
S2  Indian  fimiilies.  It  is  a  little  more  than  three 
leagues  from  its  head  settlement 

ACUIO,.  a  settlement  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Cinaqua  in  Nueva  Espana  ;  of  a  hottemperature^ 
and  inhabited  only  by  nine  Indian  families,  whose 
commerce  consists  in  collecting  salt  and  wild  wax. 
It  belongs  to  the  curacy  of  l^uricato,  and  in  its 
^Ustrict  are  11  sugar  mills,  and  seven  pastures  fit 
^r  the  larger  caUle,  and  which  are  so  extensive 
and  considerable  as  to  employ  in  them  50  families 
of  Spaniards,  and  235  of  Mustccsy  Mulattoes,  and 
lf^pt)es.   30  leagues  towards  the  s.  of  its  capital. 

ACUL,  a  setUement  of  the  island  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, in  the  part  possessed  bv  the  French ;  si- 
tuate on  the  It.  coast,  on  the  snore  of  the  po^rt  of 

AcuL,  another  settlement  in  the  same  island, 
belonging  also  to  the  French  ;  situate  s.  of  the 
JJanos  of  the  N. 

AcuL,  another  settlement  on  the  f.  coast,  upon 
the  bay  which  forms  the  point  of  Abacu. 

AcvLj  a  river  of  the  above  island.  It  is  small, 
and  runs  into  the  sea  behind  the  point  of  Abacu. 

ACULA,  San  Pedro  de,  a  settlement  of  the 
head  settlement  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Cozama- 
loawm  in  Nueva  Espana,  situate  upon  a  high 
liU,  and  bounded  by  a  large  lake  of  salubrious 
"water,  called  by  the  Indians  Puetla ;  which  lake 
empties  itself  into  the  sea  by  tbe  sand  bank  of  AI- 
^amdo,  and  the  waters  of  whioh^  in  the  winter 
time,  overflow  to  such  a  degree  as  nearly-  to  inun- 
date the  country.  It  contains  305  Indian  fomilies, 
and  is  four  leagues  to  the  e.of  its  capital. 

ACULEO,  a  lake  of  the  kin^om  of  Chile, 
>hich  empties  itself  into  tbe  river  Alaipo,  famous 


for  good  fish,  highly  priced  in  the  city  of  San* 
tiago.     It  is  three  leagues  in  length,  and  in  some 
parts  one  in  breadth.     It  is  in  the  district  of  the- 
settlement  of  Maipo,  of  the  province  and  corre-- 
gimienio  of  Rancagua. 

ACUMA,  a  river  of  the  captainship  of  Seara 
in  Brazil :  it  enters  the  sea  between  the  lake 
Upieni  and  the  cape  of  Las  Sierras. 

ACURAGU,  Angoras,  or  Camosik,  a  river 
of  the  province  and  captainship  of  Seara  in  Bra- 
zil, which  rises  in  the  province  of  Pemambuco, 
runs  n.  for  many  leagues,  and  enters  the^ea  be- 
tween the  points  of  Tortuga  and  Palmeras. 

ACURAIPITI,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay,  which  runs  $.  s.  e.  and 
enters  the  Paran&. 

ACUTITLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Tepuxilco,  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Zultepec,  in  Nueva  Espaiia.  It  contains 
45  Indian  families,  who  trade  in  sugar,  honey,  and 
maize,  and  many  other  of  its  natural  pi^uctions. 
It  is  five  leagues  if.  e.  of  its  head  settlement,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  league  from  Acamuchitlan. 

ACUTZIO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  Tiripitio,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Valla- 
dolid,  and  bishopric  of  Mechoac&n.  It  contains 
136  families  of  Indians,  and  11  of  Spaniards  and* 
Mustees.  There  are  six  large  cultivated  estates  in 
its  district,  which  prodnce  abundance  of  wheat, 
maize,  and  other  seeds ;  and  these  estates  keep  in 
emjdoy  eight  families  of  Spaniards,  60  of  Mulat- 
toes,  and  108  of  Indians,  who  have  also  under 
their  care  many  herds  of  large  and  small  cattfei 
which  breed  here.  It  is  one  league  and  a  half  s. 
of  its  head  settlement. 

ADAES,  NuESTRA  Senora  del  Pilar  d^ 
Los,  a  town  and  garrison  of  the  province  of  Loa 
Texas,  or  Nuevas  Felipinas,  and  the  last  of  these 
settlements,  being  upon  the  confines  of  the  French- 
colonies.  It  is  of  a  mild  temperature,  very  fertile, 
and  abounding  in  seeds  and  fruits,  which  the  earth 
produces  witnout  any  cultivation ;  such  as  ches- 
nuts,  grapes,  and  wabiuts.  The  garrison  consists 
of  a  captain  and  57  men,  for  the  defence  of  the  In- 
dian settlertients  lately  converted  by  the  missions  * 
belonging  to  the  religious  order  of  St.  Francis. 
It  is  315  leagues  from  its  capital,  and  576  from 
Mexico.     Long.  93°  35'.     L^.  32°  9^. 

AnAEs,  a  lake  of  the  above  province,  about  five 
leagues  broad,  and  10  in  circumference,  forming* 
agulph,in  which  large  ships  can  sail  with  ease.  It 
is  more  than  180  fathoms  deep,  as  was  once  proved, 
when  it  was  found  that  aline  of  that  length  did  not 
reach  the  bottom.  It  abounds  in  a  variety  of  fish, 
which  are  caught  in  vast  quantities  without  nets  ; 
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the  same  being  the  case  with  regard  to  the  nume- 
rous rivers  >vhich  intersect  and  fertilize  the  pro- 
vince ;  all  of  them  entering  and  augmenting  the 
already  abundant  stream  of  the  Mississippi.  '  In 
the  middle  of  the  lake  is  a  pyramidical  mount,  of 
above  100  yards  in  circumference,  composed  of  a 
stone  similar  to  crystal,  and  being  the  loftiest  of 
any  in  the  province.  Its  borders  abound  with 
CBttle,  cMed  cibo/asy  a  sort  of  wild  cow,  having  the 
neck  well  covered  with  a  long  and  soft  wool,  and 
affording  delicious  food  to  the  natives.  By  the  fat 
which  mey  procure  from  the  numerous  ant-eaters, 
which  breed  here,  they  supply  (he  want  of  oiK 
There  are  also  some  castors,  ami  other  kinds  of 
mountain-animals.  Two  leagues  from  the  gar- 
rison. 

Adaes,  a  river  of  the  above  province,  which 
runs  s.  e.  in  the  district  or  country  of  the  Indians, 
who  give  it  the  denomination  ;  and  enters  the  river 
Mexicano. 

[ADAIZE  are  Indians  of  N.  America,  wlio  live 
about  40  miles  from  Natchitoches,  below  the  Yat- 
tasses,  on  a  lake  called  Lac  Macdon,  which  com- 
municates with  the  division  of  lied  river  that 
passes  by  Bayau  Pierre.  They  live  at  or  near 
where  their  ancestors  have  lived  from  time  imme- 
morial* They  being  the  nearest  nation  to  the  old 
Spanish  fort,  or  mission  of  Adaize^  that  place  was 
named  after  them,  being  about  20  miles  n'om  them 
to  the  s.  There  are  now  but  SO  men  of  them  re- 
maining, but  more  women.  Their  language  dif- 
fers from  all  others,  and  is  so  difficult  to  speak  or 
understand,  that  no  nation  can  speak  ten  words  of 
it ;  but  they  all  speak  Caddo,  and  most  of  them 
French,  to  whom  they  were  always  attached,  and 
join  them  a^inst  the  Natchez  Indians.  After  the 
massacre  of  rfatchez,  in  1798,  while  the  Spaniards 
occupied  the  post  of  Adaize,  their  priests  took 
much  pains  to  proselyte  these  Indians  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  but,  we  are  informed,  were  totally 
unsuccessful.] 

[ADAMS,  a  township  in  Berkshire  county, 
Massachusetts,  containing  2040  inhabitants,  is  a- 
bout  140  miles  it.  id.  of  Boston.  In  the  n,  part 
of  this  town  is  a  great  natural  curiosity.  A  pretty 
mill  stream,  called  Hudson's  brook,  which  rises  in 
Vermont^  and  falls  into  the  n.  branch  of  Hoosuck 
river,  has,  for  30  or  40  rods,  formed  a  very  deep 
channel,  in  some  places  60  feet  deep,  through  a 

auarry  of  white  marble.  Over  this  channel,  where 
eepest,  some  of  the  rocks  remain,  and  form  a 
natural  bridge.  From  the  top  of  this  bridge  to 
the  water  is  63  feet ;  its  length  is  about  12  or  15, 
and  its  breadth  about  JO.  Partly  underthis  bridge^ 
and  about  10  or  18  feet  below  it,  is  another,  which 
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is  wider,  but  not  so  long ;  for  at  the  e.  end  they 
form  one  body  of  rock,  12  or  14  feet  thick,  and 
under  this  the  water  flows.  The  rocks  here  are 
mostly  white,  and  in  other  places  clouded,  like 
the  coarse  marble  common  at  Lanesborough,  and 
in  other  towns  in  Berkshire  county.] 

[ADAMSTOWN,  a  town  in  Lancaster  county, 
Pennsylvania,  containing  about  40  houses;  20 
miles  I?,  e.  of  Lancaster.! 

ADAUA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  St.  Juan  de  los  Llanos,  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada.  It  rises  between  the  Meta  and 
Meteta,  runs  e.  and  enters  the  Orinoco  in  the 
port  of  San  Francisco  de  Borja. 

ADAUQUIANA,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Guayana,  or  Nueva  Andalu- 
cia,  which  rises  near  the  sierra  of  Parime  ;  and 
running  from  w.  to  e.  enters  the  sources  of  the 
Cauca. 

[ADA YES.    See  Mexicano  River.] 

ADDI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  govem* 
ment  of  Sonora  in  Nueva  Espana  ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  a  small  river,  between  the  settlements  of 
Uquitoa  and  Tibutana. 

ADDIS,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barba« 
does,  one  of  the  Antilles;  situate  in  the  district 
of  the  parish  of  Christ  Church,  on  the  s.  coast. 

fADDISON,  a  township  of  the  distrit  of  Maine 
in  Washington  county,  10  miles  s,  w.  of  Machias, 
on  the  sea-board,  between  Englishmen's  bay  and 
Pleasant  river.  It  was  called  No.  6.  until  it  was 
incorporated  in  Feb.  1797.] 

[Addison  County,  in  Vermont,  is  (m  the  e.  side 
of  lake  Champlain,  and  is  divided  nearly  into 
equal  parts  by  Otter  creek  ;  hasChittenden  county 
on  the  I?,  and  Rutland  county  on  the  s.  and  con- 
tains 6449  inhabitants,  dispersed  in  21  townships. 
It  is  about  30  miles  by  S7.  A  range  of  the  green 
mountains  passes  through  it.  Chief  town  Middle- 
bury,  granted  Nov.  1761.] 

[Addison,  a  town  of  the  above  countv,  con- 
taining 401  inhabitants.  It  lies  on  lake  Champ- 
lain,  and  is  separated  from  Newhaven,  on  the  ^. 
by  Otter  creek.  Snake  mountains  on  the  s.  e.  lie 
partly  in  this  township,  granted  1761.] 

[ADEQUATANGIE  Creek,  in  New  York 
state,  is  the  eastern  head-water  of  Susquehannah 
river/] 

AtrtCONI,  a  port  on  the  .coast  of  the  N.  sea, 
in  the  province  and  government  of  Venezuela.  It 
is  e.  of  the  peninsula  of  Paraguana. 

[ADMIRALTY  Bay,  and  Port  Mulgrave,  on 
the  n.  w.  coast  of  America,  lie  in  Lat.  SSP  3V  n. 
Long.  140°  18'.  a?.] 

ADOLE^,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of  the  pro* 
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Tince  of  Orinoco,  and  part  of  the  Saliva  nation, 
finrming  a  separate  district,  and  situate  in  the 
jriains  of  San  Juan,  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Gra- 
nada, near  the  river  Sinaruco.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Caribee  indians  in  1684. 

ADORATORIO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Huarochiri  in  Peru,  situate 
w.  of  Lurin. 

[ADSON'S  Town  lies  near  the  w.  e.  line  of  New 
Jetwey,  and  5.  e.  of  the  Drowned  Lands ;  S7  miles 
n,  of  Morristown,  and  24  n.  w.  of  Patterson.] 

AD  U  AN  A,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

Government  of  M aracaibo,  situate  on  the  shore  of 
lie  lake  of  this  name,  on  the  e.  side. 

ADVANCE.    See  Forward. 

AEIQUAIA,  the  head  settlement  of  the  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Tonal&  in  Nueva  Espaiia. 

AERIUCTUQUEN,  a  mountain  of  the  pro- 
yinceand  colony  of  Surinam,  or  part  of  Gua^jrana, 
in  the  Dutch  possessions*  It  is  the  beginnmgof 
the  great  sierra  of  Binocote,  between  the  rivers 
Cntini  and  Caroni. 

AFFREUX,  a  lake  of  the  prof  ince  and  colony 
of  Virginia,  near  the  coast. 

QAFuEIvA,  one  of  the  islands  of  Juan  Fer< 
xiandes,  on  the  S.  sea  coast,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile.  A  bout  400  leagues  to  the  n.  of  Cape  Horn  • 
This  coast  swarms  with  sea  lions  and  wolves. 
Lat.3S°47'*.    Long.  80°  41' a). 

AGA,  a  mountain  of  the  province  and  captain^ 
ship  of  Rio  Janeiro  in  Brazil.  It  is  between  the 
rivers  Irutiba  and  Tapoana,  on  the  sea-coast. 

AGACES,  a  nation  of  Indians,  of  the  province 
^  Paraguay,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  this 
name,  towards  the  e.  The  people  are  numerous, 
valiant,  and  of  a  lofty  stature.  In  ancient  times 
they  were  masters  of  that  river,  cruising  about  in 
it,  and  being  the  enemies  of  the  Guaranies ;  but 
after  several  conflicts,  they  were  at  last  subjected 
by  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  governor  of  the 
province,  in  1642. 

AGALTECA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Honduras,  in  the  kingdom  of  Guate- 
mala. 

FAGAMENTIGUS,  ariver  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  New  England,  of  York  county,  dis- 
trict of  Maine.  It  is  indebted  to  the  ocean  fur  its 
waters,  through  Pascataqua  bav ;  having  no  con- 
siderable aid  from  streams  of  fresh  water.      Its 

•  

mouth  is  about  four  miles  s.  from  Cape  Neddie 
river.     Small  vessels  can  enter  here.] 

[Ahamentigus,  a  mountain  of  consider- 
able elevation  in  the  district  of  Maine,  distant 
about  six  miles  from  Bald  Head,  and  eight  from 
York  harbour.    Lat.  i3P  18'  «.   and  Long.  70° 
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43^  w.  from  Greenwich.  It  is  a  noted  land-mark 
for  seamen,  and  is  a  good  directory  for  the  entry 
of  Pascataqua  harbour,  as  it  lies  verv  nearly  in 
the  same  meridian  with  it  and  with  Pigeon  hill, 
on  Cape  Ann.  The  mountain  is  covered  with 
wood  and  shrubs,  and  affords  pasture  up  to  its 
summit,  where  there  is  an  enchanting  prospect. 
The  cultivated  parts  of  the  country,  especially  on 
the  s.  and  s,  w*  appear  as  a  beautiful  garden,  in- 
tersected by  the  majestic  river  Pascataqua,  it8 
bays  and  branches.  The  immense  ranges  of 
mountains  on  the  n.  and  n.  w.  afford  a  sublime 
spectacle;  and  on  the  sea  side  the  various  in- 
dentings  of  the  coast,  from  Cape  Ann  to  Cape 
Elizabeth,  are  plainly  in  view  in  a  clear  day ;  and 
the  Atlantic  stretches  to  the  e.  as  far  as  the  power 
of  vision  extends.  At  this  spot  the  bearing  of  the 
following  objects  were  taken,  with  a  good  sur- 
veying instrument,  October  II,  1780. 

Summit  of  the  White  mountains^  n.  15^  w. 

Cape  Porpoise,  n .  63°  e. 

Rochester  hill,  n.  64P  w. 

Tuckaway  South  peak,  s.  80^  w. 

Frost's  hill,  Kittery,  s.  5T  w. 

Saddle  of  Bonabea^,  1?.  14^  is). 

Isle  of  Shoals  Meetmg-house,  s,  6^  e. 

Yarney's  hill,  in  Dover,  distant  I0|  miles  by 
mensuration,  n.  89^  w.  Yariation  of  the 
needle,  6°  ».l 

[AGAMUNTIC,  or  Amaguntic  Pond,  in 
the  district  of  Maine,  sends  its  waters  northward  to 
the  Chaudiere,  through  the  west  branch  of  that 
river.] 

[AGCHILLA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Pilaya  and  Paspaya  in  Peru. 
It  has  in  its  district  seven  public  cnapels,  witliin 
four  leagues  distance.] 

AGENAGATENINGA,  a  river  of  the  pro- 
vince and  country  of  the  Amazonas,  in  the  Portu- 
guese territory,  it  rises  in  the  country  of  the 
Anamaris  Indians,  runs  n.  and  enters  the  abundant 
stream  of  the  Madera. 

AGIQUA,  a  river  of  N.  Carolina,  which  runs 
n.  w.  and  afterwards  turning  to  the  w.  enters  the 
Cherokees. 

AGNALOS,  a  nation  of  infidel  Indians,  of  the 
Nucvo  Reyno  de  Granada,  inhabiting  the  moun- 
tains fi.  of  the  river  Apure. 

AGNAPURAS,  a  chain  of  mountains,  or  a 
Cordillera  of  the  kingdom  of  Peru,  which  run  for 
leagues  from  n.  to  s.  without  termination,  and 
separate  the  Taucas  from  the  Chizuitos  Indians. 

[AGOMISO,  an  island  of  Hudson's  bay,  near 
its  w,  coast ;  n,  n.  e.  from  Albany  fort.] 

AGONICHE,  a  river  of  Nova  Scotia,  rnnning 
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from  5.  to  e.  between  -the  rivers  Mechicbr  and  St. 
John^  and  entering  the  sea  at  the  oiouth  of  the 
bay  of  Fundy. 
AGRATIJMATI,  a  river  of  the  province  and 

fovernmcnt  of  Darien,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
*irme.  It  rises  id  the  mountains  of  the  n.  and 
enters  the  sea  hy  the  Little  Beech,  opposite  Cali- 
donia. 

AGREDA,  or  NuEVA  Ma'laga,  a  city  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Popay&n,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Quito,  founded  by  Geronimo  Aguado  in 
1541.  It  is  small,  and  of  a  hot  temperature,  but 
abounds  in  eold  mines.  Forty-five  leagues  5.  w. 
of  its  capital  42  from  Quito,  and  97  to  the  e.  of 
the  S.  sea. 

AGRESINAS,  a  settlement  founded  by  the 
Portuguese  fathers  of  the  Carmelite  order,  mthe 
country  of  the  Amazonas,  situate  on  the  shores  of 
the  river  Amaxonas. 

AGRIAS,  a  nation  of  Indians  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Santa  Marta,  to  the  a>.  of  the 
Cienega  Gf  rande.  It  was  formerly  very  numerous, 
but  at  present  considerably  reduced. 

AGU A,  Port  of,  on  the  n.  coast  of  the  island 
of  St.  Domingo,  between  Point  Rabel  and  the  Bay 
of  Marqu£s. 

Agua,  a  small  island,  situate  near  the  it.  coast 
of  the  bland  of  Vaca,  in  the  channel  formed  by  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo,  in  front  of  the  bay  of 
Mesle. 

Agua,  also  Ojos  de  Agua,  two  springs  or 
fountains  of  the  province  and  corregimienta  of 
Cuyo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  near  the  lake  of 
Inca,  from  whence  the  river  Quillota  takes  i^ 
source. 

Agua  Blanca^  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Venezuela,  situate  between  the 
rivers  Sarare  and  Acarigua,  to  the  €.  of  the  town  of 
Araure. 

Agua  Buena  t  Dulce,  or  Fresh  Water, 
a  bay  of  the  strait  of  Magellan,  near  the  bay 
of  La  Gente. 

Agua-Caliente,  a  settlement  of  the  kingdom 
of  Guatemala.  ' 

Agua-Clara,  a  river  of  the  province  and 

Sveminent  of  raraguay.  It  runs  e.  and  enters 
5  Paran&  on  the  w.  side. 

Agua  Colorada,  a  river  of  the  same  province 
and  government  as  the  former,  which  runs  e.  and 
enters  also  the  large  river  of  Paran&. 

Agua  db  Culebra,  San  Francisco  Xa. 
TIER  de  liA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go^ 
vemment  6f  Venesuela,  a  reduccion  of  Indians  of 
the  Capuchin  &thers ;  but  the  place  is  also  inha- 
bited by  some  Spanish  families.    It  bebngs  to  the 
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district  and  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  San  Felipe ; 
and  in  its  vicinity  dwell  a  great  number  of  people 
in  the  estates  belonging  to  it,  and  which  produce 
abundance  of  auaoy  plantains,  i/ucas,  and  other 
vegetable  productions. 

Agua-Duix;e,  Caleta  de,  or  Creek  of,  on 
the  5.  coast  of  the  strait  of  Magellan,  on  the  side 
of  the  bay  of  San  Martin. 

Agua  Escondida,  a  settlement  of  the  pro« 
vince  and  ffovernnent  of  Sonora  in  Nueva  Espafia, 
situate  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and  to  the  n.  of 
Santa  Clara. 

Agua-Verde,  an  island  of  the  gulph  of 
California,  or  Red  sea  of  Cortes,  situate  near  th« 
coast,  between  the  islands  of  Carmen  and  Mon« 
serrat. 

AGUACAGUA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
of  Guayana,  and  government  of  Cumana,  one  of 
those  belonging  to  the  missions  of  the  Catalaniaa 
Capuchin  rathers*.  It  is  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Caroni,  near  the  mouth,  through  which  this  en- 
ters  the  Orinoco.  Lat.  S^  ^  n.  Long.  68* 
42"  w. 

AGUACATAL,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  govenmient  of  Aiitioquia,  situate  in  the  val- 
ley of  Peneo,  on  the  shore  of  the  rhrer  Cauca. 
Lat.  y  n.     Long.  75"^  28'  w. 

AGUACATENANGO,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Chiapa  in  the  kmg- 
dom  of  Guatenida.  [Lat.  16^  IS'  n.  Long. 
9P57'w.] 

AGUACATLAN,  the  head  settlement  of  the 
district  df  the  alcaUSa  mayor  of  Xala  in  Nuev» 
Espana.  In  1745  it  contained  80  fiunilies  of  In* 
dians,  who  emploved  themselves  in  the  culture  of 
maize  and  French  beans.  It  has  a  convent  of  the 
religious  o'rder  of  St.  Francis,  and  lies  two  leagues 
5.  e.  of  its  capital. 

AGUACHAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Nicaragua  in  the  kingdom  (^ 
Guatemala. 

^  AGU  AD  A,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Porto- 
rico ;  situate  in  the  bay  of  its  name,  between  tlie 
capes  Bori(|uen  and  St.  Francis,  ft  serves  as  an 
inlet  for  ships  ^ing  to  Tierra  Firme  and  Noeva 
Espafia  to  ta&e  m  water.  [Lat.  ISP  25'  n.  Long. 
67*6'  w.] 

Aguada,  the  aforesaid  bay  in  the  above  island. 

Aguada,  the  point  on  the  coast  and  at  the  head 
of  the  above  island,  27  leagues  distant  from  the 
cape  of  San  Rafiiel,  of  the  isbnd  of  St.  Dommgo. 

Aguada,  a  river  near  the  cape  or  former  pointy 
and  in  the  same  island,  being  a  place  where  ships 
are  accustomed  to  take  in  water. 

Aguada,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
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tmpbunship  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  Brazil.  It 
rises  near  the  coast,  and  runs  s,  s.  e.  entering  the 
sea  close  to  the  cape  of  San  Roque. 

Aguada,  a  sharp  point  or  small  island  of  the 
S.  sea,  near  the  coast,  in  the  province  and  corre^ 
ghniento  of  Atacama. 

Aou ADA^  a  point  on  the  coast  of  Tierra  Firme, 
in  the  province  and  government  of  Cartagena.  It 
is  one  of  those  which  form  the  mouth  of  the  gulph 
of  Uraba  or  Darien. 

AGUADILLA,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
kingdora  ef  Tierra  Firme.  It  rises  m  the  moun* 
Uiins  on  the  s.  and  enters  the  large  river  Chagre 
very  near  its  mouth,  and  the  castfe  of  this  name. 
Here  ships  take  in  water,  on  account  of  the  conve- 
nience of  a  bay,  (or  the  defence  of  which  there  is, 
upon  the  shore,  a  battery  belonging  to  the  same 
castle,  which  was  built  under  the  directions  di 
Don  Dionisio  de  Alcedo,  in  1743. 

AGUADORES,  River  of  the,  in  the  island 
of  Cute.  It  runs  into  the  sea  on  the  $.  coast  of 
ihis  island,  having  at  its  mouth  a  watch-tower  and 
guard  to  give  notice  of  vessels  which  may  enter  the 
port  of  Santia^  de  Cuba,  from  whence  it  is 
seven  leagues  distant. 

AGUAIO,  a  settlement  ofthe  province  and  go« 
vernment  of  Sierra  Gorda,  in  the  baj  of  Mexico, 
and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Espafia,  founded  in  the 
.year  1748  by  the  Colonel  of  the  militia  of  Quere- 
taro,  Don  Joseph  de  Escandon,  Count  of  Sierra 
Gorda. 

Aguaio,  another  settlement,  with  the  dedicatory 
title  of  San  Miguel,  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Leon, 
inhabited  by  Spaniards ;  10  leagues  distant  from 
LaPunta. 

AGUAIUS,  a  settlement  ofthe  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Quixos  and  Marcas  in  Uie  kingdom 
of  Quito. 

AGUAGE,  a  settlement  and  reo/  of  mines  ofthe 
province  and  government  of  Sonora  in  Nueva 
Espaiia.    Lat.  29^  n.    Long.  1 1 P  5'  w, 

AGUAJES,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Tepeguna,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Yizcaya,  situ- 
ate on  the  shore  ofthe  river  of  Las  Nasas. 

AGUALEI,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Guayana,  which  rises  in  the  sierras 
of  Usupama,  and  enters  the  Caroni  on  the  e.  side. 

AGuALULCO,  a  settlement  and  capital  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  Izatlan  in  Nueva  Galicia.  It  has 
a  convent  of  the  religious  order  of  St.  Francis,  and 
in  1745  it  containra  upwards  of  100  families  of 
Indians,  including  the  wards  of  its  district ;  17 
leagues  w.  of  Guadalaxara.  Lat.  SCP  44^  n. 
long.  lOy  83'  w. 
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AGUAMENA,  a  settlement  ofthe  jurisdiction 
of  Santiago  de  las  Atalayas,  and  government  of 
San  Juan  de  los  Llanos,  m  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada,  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  that  city.  It  is 
of  a  hot  temperature,  and  produces  the  same  fruits 
as  the  other  settlements  of  tnis  province. 

AGUAMIRO,  a  settlement  ofthe  province  and 
eerregimienio  of  Huamalies  in  Peru,  celebrated  for 
pome  medicinal  and  very  salutary  baths. 

AGUAN,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern* 
ment  of  Honduras,  which  runs  into  the  sea  at  the 
gulph  of  this  name. 

AGUANATO,  Santa  Maria  de,  a  settlement 
ofthe  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Puruandiro^ 
andalcaldia  maj/ofr  of  Yalladolid,  in  the  province 
and  bishopric  of  Mechoacan.  It  is  of  a  cold  tern* 
perature,  situate  at  the  foot  of  the  sierra  of  Curupo, 
and  contains  36  families  of  Indians,  who  gain  their 
livelihood  by  trading  in  dressed  hides.  Sixteen 
leagues  from  Pasausdro  or  Yalladolid. 

AGUANO,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment  of  Mainas  in  the  kmgdom  of  Quito.  It  is 
formed  by  an  arm  or  channel  of  the  river  Gualla* 
ga,  and  is  very  near  the  shore  of  that  river. 

AGUANOS,  San  Antonio  de,  a  settlement 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Mainas  in  the 
kingdom  of  Quito  ;  one  of  those  which  belonged 
to  the  missions  held  there  by  the  Jesuits,  and 
thuscaUed  from  the  nation  of  Indians  of  whom  it  is 
composed.  It  was  founded  in  1670  by  the  &ther 
Lorenzo  Lucero. 

Aguanos,  another  settlement,  with  the  dedica- 
tory  title  of  San  Francisco,  in  this  province,  and 
of  these  missions. 

AGUAPAI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay.  It  rises  between  the  Pa- 
rana and  the  Uruguay,  near  the  settlement  of  San 
Carlos,  runs  s.  formii^  a  curve,  and  returning  e. 
enters  the  last  of  the  above  rivers  not  far  from  the 
settlement  of  La  Cruz. 

Aguapai,  another  river  of  the  same  province 
and  governmeht,  which  runs  w.  and  enters  the 
Paraq&  dose  to  the  Juan  Gazu. 

AGUAPEI,  a  river  of  the  same  province  and 
government  as  the  two  former.  It  is  very  small, 
and  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Nnestra  Seiiora  de 
Fe ;  runs  from  n.  to  s.  and  enters  the  Paran&. 

AGUARAU,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguar,  which  runs  a),  and  enters 
the  Paran&  between  the  Inau  and  Piray . 

AGUARICO,  San  Pedro  be,  a  settlement  of 
Indians,  converted  by  the  missions  of  the  Jesuits, 
in  the  province  and  government  of  Mainas;  situ* 
ate  on  tne  shore  of  the  river  Napo. 
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Agu A  RICO,  another  setaement  of  tfae  sHrne  pro- 
Tince,  and  bdonging  to  the  same  missions,  and 
bearing  the  dedicato^  title  of  San  Estanidao. 

Aguakico,  a  river  of  the  same  'province  and 
mvernment,  bein^  one  of  those  ivhich  enter  the 
Na]^  by  the  n.  9\de.  At  its  month,  or  entrance, 
beffins  the  hrge  province  of  the  EncabeUados ; 
and  here  it  vfus  that  the  PbrCuguese  attempted  to 
establish  themselves  in  1732,  invading  it  with  a 
certain  number  of  Piraguas,  (small  vessela),  which 
came  from  Part.  Thej  weie,  however,  througli 
the  well-timed  precautions  of  the  president  of  Qui- 
to, forced  to  retire  without  attaining  their  object. 
This  river  contains  much  stcid  in  its  sands,  and 
its  body  is  much  increased  by  other  streams,  such 
as  those  of  the  Azuela,  Cofanes,  Sardinas,  and  Du- 
ino*  It  descends  from  the  grand  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes,  near  the  town  of  San  Mi«uei  de  Ibarra, 
washes  the  territory  of  the  Sucumbios  Indians,  and 
enters  the  Napo  in  tat.  P  8S^  9. 

AGUARINGUA,  an  ancient  and  large  settle- 
ment of  the  nation  of  the  Tair6nas  Indians,  in  the 
province  and  government  of  Santa  Marta. 

AGUARO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
'vemment  of  Ilonduras.  It  enters  the  S.  sea  to  the 
«•  of  Aguan. 

AouARO,  Cavo  de,  a  river  of  die  province  and 
g0Vemment  of  Venezuela.  It  enters  the  Guarico, 
and  is  famous  for  abounding  in  fish,  particularly 
a  kind  called  pabon,  which  has  a  circular  spot  of 


sky-blue  and  gold  upon  its  tail,  resembling  an  eye, 
and  which  is  much  esteeihed  for  its  exedlrat  fla- 
vour. 

AGUAS,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government;  of  Paraguay.  It  runs  n.  n.  w.  and 
enters  the  Uruguay  dose  totheJuipa. 

Aguas-blancas.     SeeYAGiTAPiRi. 

Aguas-bbllas,    a   small   river    of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Paraguay.    It  runs  e* 
'  and  enters  the  Paran&. 

AoVAs-CALiBNTBB,  an  ftkoldki  mayor  of  the 
the  kingdom  of  Nueva  Galicia,  and  bishopric  of 
Guadataxara,  in  Nueva  E^pafia.  Its  jurisdiction 
includes  foar  head  settlements  of  the  district,  and 
two  hrse  estates  called  the  Pavellon,  as  also  the 
esti^  Del  Fuerte,  in  which  qtiantitics  of  grain  and 
seed  are  cultivated.  The  principal  settlement  is 
the  town  of  the  saitie  name,  of  a  moderate  tempera- 
ture, its  inhabitants  consktingofdOO  Spanish  fa- 
milies, as  also  of  soiiie  of  Musiees  and  Mulattoes ; 
and  although  some  Mexican  Indians  are  to  be 
found  here,  they  merely  come  to  tmffic  with  the 
productions  of  the  other  jurisdictions.  It  con- 
tains three  convents ;  one  of  the  bare-tooted  Fraa- 
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ciscans,  a  sumptuous  and  wdl-built  fabric ;  one  of 
the  Mercenarios ;  and  a  third  of  San  Juan  de  Dios, 
with  a  well-endowed  hospital ;  not  io  mentioQ 
several  other  chapels  and  altars  in  the  vicinity. 
It  is  140  leagues  it.  it.  w.  of  Mexico,  and.  35  ot 
Guadalaxara.  Long.  lOP  5V  31^  w.  LaL  88° S"  it. 

Aguas-calientes,  another  settlement  in  the 
province  and  government  of  Venezuela,  of  the 
kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  situate  upon  the  coast. 

AGUAST£LAS,  San  Miguei.  db,  a  settle- 
meai  of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  San 
Andres  of  Acatlan,  aad  alcaldia  mayor  of  Xalapa, 
in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  is  but  lately  estaJblished, 
and  is  one  le^tie  s.  of  its  head  settlement* 

AGUATEPEC,  Santa  Maria  de,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Tecali  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It 
contains  48  families  of  Indians. 

AGUATLAN,  the  head  sdtlement  ofthedbi. 
triet  of  the  ofeodui  mayor  of  Izucar  in  Nueva  Es- 

Efia.  It  was  formerly  a  separate  jurisdiction; 
t  on  account  of  its  smallness,  and  the  ill-fic^ 
Toured  and  craggy  state  of  its  soil,  it  was  incorpo* 
rated  with  anouier  close  to  it.  It  contains  46  Indian 
families,  and  is  IS  leagues  e.  of  its  capital. 

AGUATUBI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Moqui  in  Nuevo  Mexica 

AGUATULCO,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Tegoantepec  in  Nueva  Espana. 
It  runs  e.  and  enters  the  S.  sea  near  the  CapoUta. 

AGUEDA,  Mono  de  Santa,  a  mountain  of 
the  It.  coast  of  the  straits  of  Magdian,  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  (snowy  sierra). 

Agueda,  a  point  or  cape  near  the  above  moun- 
tain. 

[AGUGA  Cape,  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  S.  Ame- 
rica, lies  s.  of  Puira,  in  the  6P  of  s.  hi.  and  in  the 
Sr  of  ©.long.] 

AGUIJO,  San  Miguel  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  new  kingdom  of  Leon. 

AGUILA,  Villa  Gutierrez  de  la,  a  town 
of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Xer6z  in  Nueva  Espana. 
It  was  formerly  very  considerable,  and  had  a  nu- 
merous population  of  Spaniards,  when  it  was 
made  a  fortress  against  the  Tepehuanes  and  Tarau- 
maras  Indians.  It  is  an  alcaldia  mayor^  but  its 
jurisdiction  is  consolidated  with  another,  on  ac- 
eoiint  of  its  being  a  place  of  little  consideration, 
and  its  population  being  very  scanty,  and  living 
in  some  small  wards  and  estates  in  its  district.  -  ft 
lies  at  the  e.  entrance  of  the  province  of  Nayarith, 
and  is  the  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  Nueva 
Galicia,  being  nine  leagues  e.  of  Acrez. 

Aguila,  a  very  lofly  mountain  of  the  province 
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mi  govemmeiit  of.  Darien,  near  the  if.  eoast,  and 
thas  called  from  an  ea^  with  two  heads,  which 
was  caught  heie  in  IsSb,  and  which  was  sent  to 
the  queen.  Dona  Maria-Ana  of  Austria,  mother 
of  Philip  III.  At  its  skirt  is  a  bay,  or  swampy 
gitmnd)  which  is  roand,  and  has  a  very  narrow 
udeL    Forty-fi^e  leagues  from  Cartagena. 

Aguila,  a  point  or  cape  of  the  larger  island  of 
the  llaloinas  or  Falkland  isles ;  thus  named  from 
haying  been  discovered  by  the  French  iri^ate,  the 
Aguila,  or  Eagle.  It  is  one  of  those  which  form 
the  great  bay  orport. 

AGUILUSCO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  seHle- 
ment  of  the  district  of  Arantzan,  and  alcaUHa 
mayor  of  ValladoUd,  in  the  province  and  bishop* 
ric  of  Mechoac&n.  It  oontams  38  families  of  In* 
dans,  who  emjdoy  themselves  in  sowing  seed, 
cottiag  wood,  manufacturing  vessels  of  fine 
earthen-ware,  and  saddle-trees  for  riding. 

AGUIRRE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Venezuela.  It  rises  by  the  side  of  the 
city  of  Niiira,  tons  5.  passes  through  the  town  of 
San  Carlos,  and  enters  (ue  Sarara. 

Aguirre,  some  pastures  for  young  horses  in 
the  province  and  eorregimienio  of  Coquimbo,  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Chile,  between  the  rivers  Ramos 
mud  Mamas. 

AGUJA,  Point  of  the,  on  the  coast  of  Tierra 
Firme,  and  of  the  province  and  government  of 
Santa  llfarta,  between  this  city  and  Cape  Chichi- 
bama.  It  is  the  pait  of  land  which  projects  fiur- 
tl^st  into  the  sea. 

Agoja,  Point  of  the^  another  point  on  the 
coast  of  the  8.  sea^  and  of^  the  province  and  corre^ 
gtmiento  of  Piura  in  Pern. 

AouJA,  Point  of  the.    Seeartick  Eguiile. 

AOUR,  FaAKCisco,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  captmnship  of  Espiritu  Santo  in  Bra- 
sii,  situate  near  the  coast  and  th^  bay  of  Espiritu 
Santo.' 

AGUSTIN,  Sak,  a  capital  city  of  the  pro- 
vuice  and  government  of  E«  Florida,  situate  on  the 
f .  coast,  in  a  peninsula,  or  narrow  strip  of  land. 
It  has  a  good  port,  which  was  discovered  by  Ad- 
miral Pedro  Menendes  de  Avil6s,  on  St.  Augus« 
tm*s  day  in  the  year  1565,  which  was  his  reason 
for  giving  die  place  this  title,  which  has,  however^ 
been  twice  chaiu^.  He  also  built  here  a  good 
castle  for  its  deraice.  The  city  has  a  very  good 
parish  church,  and  a  convent  of  the  Franciscan 
Older;  and,  as  far  as  relates  to  its  spiritual  con- 
eems,  it  is  subject  to  the  bishop  of  Cuoa,  who  has 
It  various  times  proposed  the  erection  of  an 
abbey,  but  has  not  obUiined  bis  wish,  although  it 
had  been  approved  by  the  council  o(  the  Iiklies. 
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It  has  jtwo  hospitals,  one  for  the  garrison  troops, 
and  another  for  the  community ;  it  has  also  an 
hermita^,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara. It  was  burnt  by  Francis  Drake  in  1586 ; 
by  Captain  Davis,  with  the  Bucaniers,  in  1665 ; 
but  it  was  immediatelv  afterwards  rebuilt.  In 
1702  it  was  besieged  by  the  English,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Moore,  who,  failing  in  his 
attempts  to  take  the  castle,  which  was  defended  by 
the  governor,  Don  Joseph  de  Zufii^,  exhibited 
his  revenge  by  burning  and  destroym^  the  town. 
In  1744  the  English  returned  to  the  siege,  undet 
the  command  of  Genial  Oglethorp,  who  was 
equally  unsuccessful,  in  as  much  as  it  was  most 
valiantly  defended  by  the  governor,  Don  Manuel 
de  Montiano,  who  defied  me.  bombardment  of  the 
enemy.  This  fort  has  a  curtain  of  60  toises  long ; 
the  parapet  is  nine  feet ;  and  the  terrace,  or  horixon- 
tal  surface  of  the  rampart,  is  SO  feet  high,  with 
good  bomb-proof  casemates,  and  mounted  with  50 
pieces  of  cannon,  having  also,  on  the  exterior,  aa 
excellent  covered  way.  The  city,  alUiough  it  is 
oicompassed  by  a  wsdl,  is  not  strong,  and  its  de* 
fence  consists  in  10  proiecting  angles.  It  was  ced- 
ed, with  the  whole  of  the  province,  to  the  English^ 
by  the  King  of  Spain,  in  the  peace  cfYersaiUes,  in 
IT6S ;  and  it  remained  in  their  possession  till  I78S| 
when  it  vras  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Paris.  The 
breakers  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  have 
formed  two  channels,  whose  bars  have  eight  feet  of 
water  each.    Long.  81""  40".  Lat  29f  58'. 

AousTiN,  Saw,  a  settlement  and  real  oil  mioef^ 
of  the  province  of  Taranmara,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Nueva  Vizcaya,  which  was  formerly  a  jpopulstion 
of  some  consequence,  and  wealthy  withal,  fVom 
the  richness  of  its  mines,  which  have  IMely  Adiea 
into  decay,  and  thereby  entailed  poveriy  \apoR  the 
inhabitants.  It  is  S6  leagues  5.  of  the  town  of  8. 
Felipe  de  Chigiiagua. 

Agvstin,  8an,  another  stanall  settlement  ^ 
ward  of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Zum- 
pabuacan,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Marinalco,  in 
Nueva  EspaSa. 

AoosTiN,  Sak,  another  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  Nopaluca,  and  akakSa 
mayor  of  Tepcaca^  in  Nueva  Eipafia.  It  contains 
SO  fiunilies  of  Indians,  and  is  distant  a  little  more 
than  a  league  from  its  head  settlement. 

Agustin,  San,  another,  in  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Pinoteca,  and  akaldia  mayor  of 
Xicayan.  It  contains  70  families  of  Indians,  who 
trade  in  grain,  seeds,  and  tobacco.  Four  leagues 
ft.  of  its  bead  settlement. 

.    Agustin,  Sah,  another  settlement  of  tbediV 
tdctof  Cuitapaiaiid  ibe  alcaUSa mayor  of  QtMMo 
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Villas.  It  oontaiiui  34  Ifamilies  of  Indians,  who 
caltiyate  and  trade  in  grain,  pulse,  coal,  and  the 
bark  of  trees.  A  little  more  than  two  leagues  to 
the  w.  with  a  slight  inclination  to  the  $.  of  its  head 
settlement 

AousTiN,  San,  another  setttlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Tncum&n  in  Peru ;  si- 
ioate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Tercero  (third  river.) 

AousTiN,  San,  another  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  akaldia  mayor  of  Vera  Paz  in  the  king- 
d<Hn  of  Guatemala. 

-  Agustin,  San,  another  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Popay&n  in  the  kinguom  of  Quito. 

Aoustin,  San,  another  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  Peru,  on  the  shore 
of  .the  river  Ibiquay. 

Agustin,  San,  another  of  the  province  and 
dealdia  maj/or  of  Culiacan  in  Nueva  Espaiia, 
situate  near  the  town  of  Rosario. 

Agustin,  San,  a  point  or  cape  of  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  in  the  province  and  captainship  of  Per- 
nambuco,  between  the  port  Antonio  Vaz  and  the 
river  Tapado.  One  hundred  leagues  from  the 
bay  of  Los  Muertos ;  [300  miles  n,  e.  Arom  the  bay 
of  All  Souls.  Lat.  8*^38^*.  Long.  35^  11' t».l 
.  Agustin,  San,  another  point  or  cape  of  the 
jcoast  of  the  province  and  government  of  Rio  de 
Hacha,  and  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  close  to  the 
lake  of  San  Juan,  on  the  e.  side. 

Agustin,  San,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Antioqufa,  in  the  new  kingdom  of 
Gmaada«  It  runs  from  s.  to  n.  and  afterwards, 
witli  a  alight  inclination  to  the  w.  enters  the  river 
&.  Juan,  of  the  province  of  Choc6. 

Agustin,  San,  a  small  island  of  the  gulph  of 
•California,  or  Red  Sea  of  Cortes ;  situate  in  the 
most  interim  part  of  it,  and  near  upon  the  coast  of 
IVueva  Espaiia,  opposite  the  bay  of  San  Juan 
Baptista. 

,  [AGWORTH,  a  township  in  Cheshire  county, 
New  Hampshire^  incorporated  in  1766,  and  con- 
tains 704  inhabitants ;  eiffht  miles  e.  by  ti.  from 
Charlestown, and  73n.wA)jw»  from  Portsmouth.] 
:  AHOME,  a  nation  of  Indians,  who  inhabit  the 
dkores  al  the  river  Zuaque,  in  the  province  of 
Ciaaloa,  and  who  are  distant  four  leagues  from^ 
(he  sea  of  California :  they  were  converted  to  the' 
Catholic  fidth  by  father  Andres  de  Rivas,  a  Jesuit. 
Their  country  consists  of  some  extensive  and  fer- 
tile plains,,  and  they  are  by  nature  superior  to  the 
jAkex  Indians  of  Nueva  Espafia.  Moreover,  their 
Jleathenish  customs  do  not  partake  so  much  of  the 
spirit  of  barbarism.  They  abhoned  polygamy, 
.aiid  held  virginity-  in  the  highest  estimation :  and 
JhUj  by  way  of  distinction,  unmanied  girls  wore 
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a  small  shell  suspended  to  their  neck,  until  the  day 
of  their  nujptials,  when  it  was  taken  off  by  the  bride- 
groom. Their  clothes  were  decent,  composed  of 
wove  cotton,  and  they  had  a  custom  of  bewailing 
their  dead  for  a  whme  year,  night  and  morning, 
with  an  apparentlv  excessive  grief.  They  are 
gentle  and  faithful  towards  the  Spaniards,  with 
whom  they  have  continued  in  peace  and  unity 
from  the  time  of  their  first  subjection.  The  prin- 
cipal settlement  is  of  the  same  name,  and  lies  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Fuerte,  on  the  coast  <^  the 
gulph  of  California,  having  a  good,  convenient, 
and  well  sheltered  port. 

AHORCADOS,  Point  of  the,  on  the  shore  of 
the  large  lake  of  Los  Pbtos,  of  the;  province  and 
captainship  oi  Rey  in  Brazil. 

Ahorcados,  some  small  isftnds  or  points  on 
the  coast  of  the  S.  sea,  in  the  district  of  Santa 
Elena,  of  the  province  and  government  of  Guay- 
aquil, close  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Colonche. 

AHUACATEPEC,  San  Nicolas  de,  another 
settlement  of  the  above  head  settlement  and  o/ra/- 
dia  mayor. 

AHUACATES,  Santa  Mabia  db,  a  Imnoh 
of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  and  akaldia 
mtwor  of  Cuemavaca  in  Nueva  Espada. 

AHUACATLAN,  Santa  Maria  j>e,  a  set- 
tlement of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of 
San  Francisco  del  Talle,  and  akaldia  mayor  o( 
ZuUepec,  in  Nueva  Espaiia. .  It  is  of  a  cold  tem- 
perature, inhabited  by  51  families  of  Indians,  and 
distant  three  leagues  5.  of  its  head  settlement. 

Ahuacatlan,  another  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  and  akaldia  mayor  of  Zochicoatlan  in 
Nueva  Espana.  It  is  of  a  cold  temperature,  si- 
tuate on  a  small  level  plain,  surrounded  by  hills 
and  mountains.  It  contains  13  families  of  In- 
dians, and  is  seven  leagues  to  the  n,  of  its  capital. 

Ahuacatlan,  with  the  dedicatory  title  ofoAK 
Juan,  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the 
aloBddia  mayor  of  Zacatlan  in  Nueva  Nspafia. 
Its  inhabitants  are  composed  of  450  families  of 
Indians,  and  60  of  Spaniards,  Musteesy  and  Mu- 
lattoes,  including  the  settlements  of  the  district. 
Five  leagues  from  its  capital,  and  separated  by  a 
mountainous  and  ruggea  road,  as  also  by  a  very 
broad  river,  whose  waters,  in  the  winter  time,  in- 
crease to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  all  communi- 
cation between  the  above  places  impracticable. 

Ahuacatlan,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Olinali,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Tlapa,  in  the  above  kin^om.  It  contains  160 
families  of  Indians,  who  trade  in  chia^  (a  white 
medicinal  earth),  and  grain,  with  which  its  territory 
abounds.    It  lies  n.  w.  of  its  head  settlementi 
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AHUACAZALCA,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  San  Luis  de  la  Costa, 
and  akaldia  mayor  of  Tlapa,  in  Nueya  Espana. 
It  contains  56  femiiies  of  Indians^  ivhose  com- 
merce consists  in  rice  and  cotton.  Three  leagues 
It.  e.  of  its  head  settlement. 

AHUACAZINGO^  a  settlement  of  the  head 
BetQement  oi  the  district  of  Atengo,  and  akaldia 
jomfcfT  of  Chilapa,  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains 
46  fimiilies  cxf  Indians,  and  is  ten  leagues  e.  of  its 
head  settlement. 

AHUALICAN,  a  settlement  of  the  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Tixtlan  in  Nueva  Espafia ;  of  a  benign 
ana  salutary  temperature,  as  it  is  fanned  bj  then. 
breezes.  It  lies  uiree  leagues  it.  of  its  head  settle- 
ment, which  is  Oapan ;  and  contains  36  families 
of  Indians. 

AHUATELCO,  a  setflement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  of  the  akaldia  mayor  of 
Iiucar  in  Nueya  Espana,  situate  on  the  skirt  of  the 
Tdcano  of  the  same  name.  In  its  district  are 
«ight  settlements,  inhabited  by  889  families  of  In- 
dians, and  II  of  Mustees  and  Mulattoes,  who 
Uye  in  some  tempcnrary  habitations  for  labourers; 
It  is  situate  on  a  cold,  rough,  and  barren  soil,  but 
is  nevertheless  fertile  in  wheat,  and  abounas  in 
water  and  cattle.  Eight  leagues  n.  w.  of  its  capital. 

AHUATEMPA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  of  Santa  Isabel,  and  alcaldia 
mmfor  of  Cbolula,  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  39 
fiunilies  of  Indians,  and  is  two  leagues  j.of  its  capital. 

AHUATEPEC,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
meat  of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tlapa 
in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  3S  families  of  In- 
dians, and  is  two  leagues  it.  of  its  capital. 

AHUATLAN,  San  Pbdko  de,  a  settlement 
of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  San  Juan 
del  Rio,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Queretaro,  inNucva 
Espana;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  former 
place,  and  lying  ten  leagues  ft.  «p.  of  the  latter. 

AHUEH UEZINGO,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settleoient  of  the  district  of  Chietlan,  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Izucar,  in  Nueva  f^pana; 

AHUEZITLA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tlapa 
in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains^  families  of  In- 
dians, and  abounds  in  cAiiei,  (a  white  medicinal 
earth),  grain,  and  earthen- ware.  It  is  nine  leagues 
w.  n.  w.  of  its  capital. 

fAHWAHHAWAY,  a  race  of  Indians,  who 
difer  but  very  little  in  any  particular  from  the 
.filandans,  their  neighbours,  except  in  the  unjust 
war  which  they,  as  well  as  the  Minetares,  prosecute 
against  the  defenceless  Snake  Indians.  They  claim 
.to have  once  been  a  part  of  the  Crow  Indians,whom 
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the^  still  acknowledge  as  relations.  They  have 
resided  on  the  Missouri  as  long  as  their  tradition 
will  enable  them  to  inform.] 

AIABACA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor^ 
regimienio  of  Piura  in  Peru. 

AIACASI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cot'- 
regimienio  ot  Chumbivilcas  in  Peru,  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Belille. 

AIACOA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Guayana,  or  Nueva  Andalucia.  It 
rises  to  the  tr>.  of  the  Sierra  Maiguatida,  runs  e.  and 
enters  the  Orinoco  near  the  rapid  stream  of  the 
Marumarota. 

AIACOCHA,  a  setflement  of  the  pr        r  >nd 
corregimiento  of  Huanta  in  Peru,  situate  in  the 
island  Tayacaja. 

AIAHUALTEMPA,  asettlement  of  thehead  seC^ 
tlement  of  the  district  of  Zitlala,  and  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Chilapa,  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains  3d  A^ 
milies  of^  Indians,  and  is  three  leagues  to  the  «.  of 
its  head  settlement. 

AIAHUALULCO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  neU 
tlement  of  the  district  of  Ixlahuac&n,  and  aladdh 
mayor  ol  Xalapa,  in  Nueva  Espafia,  which,'in  the 
Mexican  language,  signifies  a  snudl  river.  It 
abounds  in  the  l^t  fruits  of  its  jurisdiction,  such 
as  pears  and  other  sorts  of  fruit  highly  esteemed  at 
Vera  Cruz.  It  contains  only  three  families  of  Spa*> 
niards,  28  of  Mustees  and  Mulattoes,  and  70  of  In- 
dians. In  its  district  are  several  temporary  habi. 
tations  for  labourers,  and  pastures  for  breeding  cat- 
tle, which  reach  as  fiur  as  the  district  of  Tepcaca, 
in  the  lofty  eminence  of  Xamiltepec,  16  leagues 
distant  from  Xalapa.  It  includes  also  within  its 
administration  the  cultivated  estates  extending  as 
far  as  the  place  called  Puertezuelo,  where  this  juris- 
diction approximates  to  that  of  San  Juan  de  loe 
Llanos  on  tne  w.  s.  w.  side ;  and  in  the  culture  of 
the  above  estates  many  Spaniards,  Mustees^  and 
Mulattoes,  are  employed.  One  league  s*  w.  of  its 
head  settlement. 

AiAHUALULco,  another  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  Zitlala,  and  akaldia 
mayor  of  Chilapa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Xalapa,  and 
aniiexed  to  the  curacy  of  this  place,  from  which  it 
is  three  leagues  distant,  bemg  nine  to  the  s.  of  its 
head  settlement  It  contains  4S  families  of  Indians, 
including  another  small  settlement  incorporated 
with  it. 

AIAHUASA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Aimaraez  in  Peru,  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Pachaconas. 

AIAMARCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
correzimienlo  of  Castro  Virreyna  in  Peru,  an* 
nexea  to  the  curacy  of  Cordova. 
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^  Al  ANABE^  ftsdtlemeot  of  Indians  of  S.  Caro« 
Una,  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Bu(Be*noir. 

AIAPANGO,  the  head  settlement  of  the  district 
of  the  alealcUa  mayor  of  Chaico  in  Nueva  £s« 
paila.  It  contains  100  families  of  Indians,  and  U 
annexed  to  the  curacjr  of  Amecameca^  at  two 
leagues  to  the  i.  of  its  capital. 

AlAPATA,  a  settlement  of  the  prorince  and 
corregimicnto  of  Carabaja  in  Peru,  and  very 
opulent,  on  aoconnt  of  its  silver  mines.  The  sands 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  here  have  been  known  so 
tichly  impregnated  with  this  metal,  tliat  lumps  of 
it  have  been  at  different  times  picked  up.  It  is  the 
ittost  considerable  population  m  the  province,  and 
the  temperature  is  so  salutary,  that  it  is  very  com- 
mon to  meet  with  persons  of  90  years  of  age,  and 
many  also  of  100. 

AIAPEL,  a  town  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment  of  Antioquia,  in  Uie  new  kingdom  of  Gm* 
nada,  situate  on  the  bank  of  a  large  hke  or  swamp 
of  the  same  name,  and  which  is  formed  from  the 
watenof  the  rivers  Cauca,  San  Jorge,  and  others. 
In  its  district  are  the  lavaderosj  or  washbig  places 
for  gold,  of  La  Cruz,  San  Maleo,  Thuansi,  Can, 
Ure,  Man,  San  Pedro,  and  La  Soledad. 

AIARANGA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiettio  of  Chancay  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Paccho. 

AIARI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  carre* 
gimiento  of  Huanta  in  Pdru,  annexed  to  the  cu« 
lacv  of  Mayoc. 

AIATA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  car* 
regimknto  of  Larecaja  in  Pent. 

AIATASTO,  a  hu'ge  river  of  the  province  and 

Sovernment  of  Tucuimn,  in  the  district  and  juris- 
iction  of  the  city  of  Salta,  on  the  banks  of  which 
are  -some  pasture  grounds  of  the  same  name,  upon 
which  are  fed  40,000  head  of  neat  cattle,  and  6000 
of  horses  for  breeding. 

AIAT£P£C,  a  settlement  of  the  bead  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Atitlan,  and  alcaUSa  mayor  of 
Vilhdta,  in  Nueva  Espafl^  It  contains  45  femi- 
lies  of  Indians,  and  is  17  leaffues  from  its  capital. 

AIAUI,  a  settlement  of  toe  province  and  corre* 
gimietiio  of  Castro  Yirreyna  in  Peru,  annexed  to 
the  curacv  of  Huaitara. 

AIAUaRI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor* 
reghmaUo  of  Lamoa  in  Peru,  in  its  vicinity  are 
some  forts,  which  were  built  by  the  Indians  in  the 
time  of  their  gentilism,  and  now  in  a  state  of  ffreat 
dilapidation.  There  is  a  lake  of  warm  water  here, 
the  bottom  of  which  has  never  yet  been  found. 
The  water  always  keeps  at  one  height,  so  that  it  is 
presumed  that  it  fimis  its  wa^  out  through  some 
subterraneous  channel.  Therein  also  another  warm 
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water  spring  at  two  leagues  distance,  which  Is  v^rjr  * 
noxipus,  and,  as  it  runs,  has  the  jproparty  of  petri- 
fying, in  like  manner  as  the  spring  of  water  im 
truancavelica. 

AiAuiai,  another  settlement  of  the  pnyvinoeanil 
corregimiento  oi  Vauyos  in  Peru. 

AlAUTLA,  a  settlement  of  the  hisad  settlement 
of  tlie  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Teirtiia  m 
Nueva  Espaua,  of  a  warm  temperature,  aad  iahft- 
bited  by  100  Indian  families,  who  support  them* 
selves  by  cultivating  and  selling  the  vaymUa  planL 
Nine  leagues  s.  of  its  capital. 

AICAKOPA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Guayana,  or  Nueva  Andalncia.  It 
rises  in  the  country  of  the  Armocotos  Indians,  nun 
from  e.  to  w,  with  a  slight  inclination  to  the  s.  and 
enters  the  Caura. 

AICHJSS,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Las  Texas,  in  Nueva  £spa&a| 
sitzate  in  the  way  which  leads  to  Mexico. 

AICIACIU  A,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  which 
belonged  to  the  Jesuits,  in  the  province  of  Taiaa- 
mara  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Vizcajra,  40  lei^oet 
w.  8.  90.  of  the  town  and  real  of  the  mines  of  Chi- 
gttagua« 

AlECTIPAC,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  dii^ict  of  Yxteapan,  and  mhaUim 
mayor  of  Tlapa,  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains 
81  Indian  figunilies,  and  is  three  leagues  e.  of  its 
head  settlement. 

AIENCAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Cuenca,  in  the  kingoom  of  Qdito^ 
annexed  to  the  cuiacy  of  P^u^cha. 

AIGA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  torre^ 
gimiento  of  Huailas  in  Peru. 

AIGAM E,  a  settlement  and  real  qf  minea  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Sonorn  in  Nueva 
Espafia. 

AILES,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govenmient 
of  Louisiana.  It  runs  s.  e.  between  the  nvers  Canot 
and  Noyre,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Miwissippi. 

AIMAHAEZ,  a  province  and  corregimiento  of 
Peru,  bounded  n.  v.  and  ».  by  the  provinoeof 
Andahuailas,  of  the  bishopric  of  Guamanm,  5.  by 
Parinacocha  of  the  same,  s.  e.  by  Chumbivilcas, 
and  e.  by  Cotabamba.  ft  is  40  leagues  in  length 
from  n.  to  s.  and  26  in  width  from  e.  to  tf.  includ- 
ing in  its  figure  on  the  w.  skie  the  last  nientbned 
province.  It  is  one  of  the  most  uneven  soils  in  the 
kingdom,  being  full  of  lofty  sierras  and  snow^ 
mountains.  It  is  on  this  account  that  its  climate  » 
very  cold,  excepting,  however,  in  some  vallies^ 
where  it  is  more  temperate,  and  where,  on  some 
small  sloping  grounds,  the  inhabitants  sow  seed  and 
grain^  mi  cultivate  fruit  trees  and  cane  phuitatiMi^ 
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fnm  Mrhich  tbey  are  enabled  to  make  tiigar.  K  k 
intersected  by  three  rivers^  which  are  of  no  use 
uteteyer  to  it^  being  too  low  in  their  beds ;  but  they 
unite  and  fona  the  Pachachaca,  which  enters  the 
pcofinceof  Abancar,  and  has  more  than  40  bridges 
ef  wood  and  cord  thrown  over  it  in  different  parts* 
There  are  innumerable  veins  of  gold  and  silver  ore 
im  ^it  proTincei  which  arc  not  worked,  from  the 

of  enerey,  and  finom  the  poverty  existing 
g  the  if^abitants ;  and  thus  only  some  tri- 
fling  emcrioiBKit  is  now  and  then  derived  from  one 
or  Uie  other.    It  was  otherwise  in  former  times, 
but  these  mines  are  now  almost  all  filled  with  water. 
Some  mines  of  quicksilver  have  been  discovered, 
but  tlie  working  of  them  has  been  forbnd.    Here 
it  little  of  the  cattle  kind,  and  no  cloth  manu&c- 
tales  peculiar  to  the  country  are  made  here,  with 
tlie  exception  of  a  sort  of  thick  cjuilt,  which  they 
call  Cbuoes ;  and  a  kind  of  grain  is  gathered  here, 
kaown  by  the  name  of  Maine*    This  province  was 
uiled  to  the  empire  of  Peru  by  Capac  Yupan- 
qn  F«  Emperor  of  the  Incas.    The  language  of  the 
■fliives  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  most  universal 
thiougfaout  the  kingdom.    The  capital  formerly 
consisted  of  a  lai^  and  well  ordered  settlement, 
which  was  called  Tintay,  but  which  is  at  present 
tat  thinly  inhabited,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
water,  ami  from  a  plaeue,  in  which  almost  all  its 
iatabitants  perished,    xhe  number  of  souls  in  the 
whole  of  the  province  may  amount  to  15,000.     It 
contains  50  settlements  within  its  jurisdiction.  The 
yearly  tribute  received  by  the  carregidor  used  to 
amount  to  800,100  dollars,  and  the  duties  paid 
«pon  the  akaoala^  (a  centage  on  goods  sold),  to 
figs  dollars. 
The  settlements  of  its  jurisdiction  are : 

Chaluanca.  Ayahuasa. 

Colca.  Huancaray. 

Moliebamba.  Sabaino. 

Carabamba.  Catarosi. 

Matara.  Antilla. 

Antabamba.  Huaquirca* 

Oropesa.  Pocoanca. 

Totora.  Tapairihua* 

Traparo.  Chalvani. 

Chacoche*  Caypi. 

Caleauzo*      ^         Caracara. 

Viri.  *         Saf»ica. 

P^mpamarca.  Huaillaripa. 

Silco.  Pichihua. 

AtuncanuL  Amoca. 

Chacna.  Yanaca. 

CajMya.  Saraico. 

Muitu.  Subyunca. 

Fichaconat^  Lucre* 
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Sirca* 

Pichurbua. 

Colcabamba. 

Soraya. 

Huairahuacho. 

Torava. 


Chuquiaga. 

Ancobamba. 

Pampayacta. 

Chapimarca. 

Lambnuna. 

Pairaca. 


AIMARAPA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  Surinam,  in  the  part  of  Guayana  pos- 
sessedf  by  the  Dutch.  It  is  one  of  those  which  eoi* 
ter  the  Guy  urn  near  where  it  joins  the  Esquivo. 

AINACA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor^ 
regimiento  of  Caxatambo  in  P^ru,  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Cochamarca. 

AlNACOLCA,  a  gold  mine  of  the  province  and 
corregtWen/o  of  Areqoipa  in  Peru.  It  is  famous 
for  the  excellent  quality  of  this  metal,  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  be  worked^  on  account  of  the  hardness 
of  its  stone. 

AIO,  a  settlemoit  of  the  province  and  eorregi^ 
mienio  of  Condensuyos  de  Arequipa  in  Peru,  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Chichas. 

AIOAIO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  car* 
regimiento  of  Sicmica.  in  Peru,  eight  leagues  from 
its  capital. 

AIOCUESCO,  Santa  Maria  db,  ibe  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  the  alcaUSa  mayor  of 
Ajitequera,  in  the  province  and  bishopric  of  Me- 
choacan  in  Nueva  Espaua.  It  is  of  a  hot  tem* 
perature,  contains  a  convent  of  the  religious  order 
of  Santo  Domingo,  and  400  Indian  fiunilies,  who 
carry  on  some  commerce  in  the  cochineal,  (the 
plant  producing  which  they  cultivate),  and  a  very 
considerable  one  in  the  manufiicture  of  Pulgues^ 
<m  account  of  the  abundance  oiMa^ueyes  which 
are  found  here.    Seven  leagues  i •  ot  its  capital* 

AlOTITLAN,  the  head  settlement  of  the  dis- 
trict  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Amqla  in  Nueva 
Espana,  inunediately  upon  the  coast  of  the  S.  sea, 
ana  situate  between  two  deep  ravines.  Itstem^ 
perature  is  very  hot  kxA  troublesome  to  live  in,  on 
account  of  the  various  venomous  animals  and  in- 
sects that  abound  in  its  territory.  It  contains  76 
Indian  families,  whose  trade  consists  in  making 
troughs  and  trays  very  finely  painted.  This  set- 
tlement, in  which  there  is  a  convent  of  the  order 
of  St.  Francis,  is  beautifully  surrounded  with 
plantatioos.  Fifteen  leagues  distant  from  its  capital* 
AION  ANTOU,  a  settkment  of  Indians  of  New 
France,  situate  in  the  county  of  Canahoque,  on  the 
shore  oi  one  of  the  salt  marshes  that  are  found 
there. 

AIOZINAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  Olinali,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tlapa,  in 
Nueva  Espaila,  of  a  hot  and  moist  temperature, 
and  abounding  in  cochineal,  fruity  and  pulse,  with 
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which  the  inhabitants  trade.  These  are  composed  of 
S4  Indian  families.  It  is  a  little  more  than  three 
leagues  tibm  its  head  settlement. 

AIOZINGO,  a  settlement  of  the  dcaldia  mayor 
of  Chalco  in  Nueva  Espana,  situate  on  the  shore 
trf'the  lake  of  Mexico,  with  a  good  port,  at  which 
are  einbarked  the  fruits  of  many  provinces  for  the 
supply  of  that  capital,  (Chalco),  which  is  within 
eight  or  ten  hours  sail  from  hence.  It  has  a  good 
<X)nvent  of  S.  Au^ustin,  where  a  most  beauti- 
ful image  of  the  virgin  is '  reverenced,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  wonder-working.  Its  inhabitants  con- 
sist of  ISO  Indian  faipilies  and  some  Spanish.  It 
is  distant  one  league  s\  s.  e.  from  its  capital. 

AIQUILE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of  Miz- 
que  in  Peru. 

AIRICOS,  a  nation  of  Indians  who  inhabit  the 
plains  of  Cazanare  and  Meta,  of  the  new  kingdom 
of  Granada,  to  the  e.  of  the  mountains  of  Bogota, 
on  the  borders  of  the  river  Ele.  It  is  numerous, 
and  feared  bv  all  its  neighbours,  on  account  of  its 
valour  and  dexterity  in  the  use  of  arms. 

AiRicos,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of  San 
Francisco  Xavier,  a  settlement  which  belonged 
fo  the  Jesuits,  and  founded  in  1669  bv  father  An- 
tonio de  Monteverde,  and  composed  of  some  of 
those  Indians  who  were  thus  reduced  io  the  Catho- 
lic faith. 

AIRIHUANCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimienio  of  Cotabamba  in  Peru. 

AIRS,  a  small  city  of  the  province  and  colony 
of  New  Jersey,  in  the  coiinty  of  Burlington. 

AIUDA,  NuESTRA  Senora  de  la,  a  village 
and  settlement  of  the  Portuguese,  in  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Pemambuco  in  Brazil,  situate 
upon  toe  sea-coast^  and  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
S.  Miguel. 

AiVDA,  another  settlement  in  the  province  and 
taptainshw  of  Puerto  Seguro,  situate  upon  the 
coast  on  the  shore  of  the  port. 

AIUILA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  dlcaU&a 
mayor  of  Soconusco,  in  the  kingdom  of  Guate- 
mam;  It  runs  into  the  S.  sea  between  the  settle- 
ment of  Suchitepec  and  the  river  Coatlan. 

AIUINOS,  a  nation  of  Indians  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Cinal6a  in  Nueva  Espana, 
converted  to  the  faith  by  fother  Francisco  OUAano, 
of  the  abolished  society  of  the  Jesuits,  in  1694. 
They  live  towards  the  n.  of  the  above  province, 
and  in  the  times  of  their  heathenism  they  dwelt  in 
the  lofty  mountains,  in  order  tlmt  Uiey  might  de- 
fend themselves  f^om  the  other  nations  with  whom 
they  were  at  war;  They  are  docile,  well-inclined, 
mud  of  eood  habits. 

AIUN,  or  luMERi,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
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ticeroyatiy  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  runs  s.  and  enter* 
the  Rio  Negro. 

AIUNCHA,  Pago  de,  a  settlement  of  thepro^ 
vince  and  government  of  Tucum&n,  in  the  district 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Santiago  del  Estero, 
from  whence  it  is  99  leagues  distant.  It  is  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Dulce. 

AIUTLA,  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of 
the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Yillalta  in  Nueva  Espana. 
It  is  of  a  cold  temperature,-  containing  187  Indian 
families,  and  a  convent  of  the  relifi^oos  order  of  S. 
Domingo ;  distant  13  leagues  to  the  e.  of  its  capi* 
tal. 

AiuTLA,  another  settlement  in  the  head  s^de- 
ment  of  the  district  and  akaldh  mayor  of  Autlan 
of  the  same  kingdom,  with  93  Indian  fiimiUes,  who 
have  large  stores  of  pulse  and  fruit,  bo  rich  and  fer- 
tile is  their  country.  It  is  annexed  to  the  curacy  of 
Tenamaztlani,  from  whence  it  lies  one  league  s, 

AIUA,  a  small  town  of  the  island  of  St.  Domin« 
go,  situate  in  the  line  which  divides  the  Spanish 
territory  from  the  French.  It  was  the  inhabitants 
of  this  town  who  chiefly  contributed  to  ensure  the 
victory  which  was  gained  against  the  Sjianiards  in 
the  plain  of  Puerto  Real,  by  the  president  Don 
Francisco  de  Segura  y  Sandoval,  in  1691. 

AIX,  Palmar  i>e,  a  large  beach  on  the  coast 
of  Florida,  within  the  channel  of  Bahama,  near 
the  point  of  Canaveral ;  memorable  for  the  shi[^ 
wreck  of  99  vessels,  composing  the  fleet  of  Nueva 
Espana,  which  took  place  in  1715,  being  under  the 
command  of  Don  Antonio  de  Ubila ;  memcmible 
also  for  the  loss  of  two  galleons  from  Tierra  Firme, 
commanded  by  Don  Antonio  de  Echevers ;  the 
loss  of  the  one  and  the  other  amounting  to  nearly 
90  million  dollars. 

Aix,  a  river  of  the  same  province,  which  runs 
into  the  sea  very  near  the  Palmar. 

AJOIANI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor» 
regimiento  of  Carabaya  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Coaza. 

[AJOS,  a  parish  situate  on  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains which  separate  the  rivers  Paraguay  and  Pa- 
rana, about  94  leagues  e.  of  Asuncion.  Lat.  95^ 
96' 34"  5.   Long.  56°  SC  a>.] 

AJOUES,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Louisiana,  in  which  the 
French  held  a  garrison  and  fort  for  its  defence,  on 
the  shore  of  a  lake  near  the  Missouri. 

Ajoues,  another  settlement  of  the  same  province 
and  government,  situate  on  the  shore  of  me  river 
Missouri. 

AKANCEAS,  a  nation  of  savage  Indians  of  N. 
America,  who-  live  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers 
Mississippi,  and  another  abundant  stream  of  its 
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name.  The  religion  of  these  idolaters  is  very  sin- 
gulnTy  for  they  acknowledge  a  supreme  being,  who, 
they  imagine,  manifests  Himself  to  them  in  the 
figure  of  some  animal  which  feeds  in  their  fields ; 
and  when  this  dies,  tbf*y  substitute  another,  after 
haying  signified  very  great  demonstrations  of  rei 
gret  for  the  fate  of  the  one  which  is  lost. 

AKANKIA,  a  river  of  tlie  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Louisiana.  It  is  an  arm  .of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, which  runs  s.s.e*  and  enters  the  lake  of 
Maurepas. 

AKANSA,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Louisiana.  It  has  a  fort 
built  by  the  French,  and  it  is  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  of  its  name,  where  it  enters  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

Akaksa,  another  settlement  in  the  same  pro- 
vince, situate  also  on  the  shore  of  the  aforesaid 
river,  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Petit 
Akansa. 

.  Akansa,  a  river  of  the  above  province  and 
government*  It  rises  in  the  country  of  the  Oza- 
ques  Indians,  runs  many  leagues  5.  e.  as  far  as  the 
town  of  Satovis,  when,  turning  to  the  s.  it  enters 
by  two  mouths  into  the  Mississippi,  being  through* 
out  subject  to  laige  cataracts. 

AKOUKA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of  La 
Guayana,  in  the  Dutch  possessions,  or  colony  of 
Surinam ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  riyer  Little, 
just  before  it  enters  the  Marawin. 

J 'ALA  BAH  A,  a  considerable  river  in  E.  FIo« 
a.  Also  said  to  be  the  name  of  a  branch  of  St. 
Marv's  river.] 

QAlabaha,  a  considerable  river  of  GTeor^ia, 
which  pursues  a  s.  co\irse  to  thegulph  of  Mexico, 
100  miles  w.  of  the  head  of  St.  Mary's  river.  Its 
banks  are  low,  and  a  trifling  rain  swells  it  to  more 
than  a  mile  in  width.  In  a  freshet  the  current  is 
rapid,  and  those  who  pass  are  in  danger  of  being 
entangled  in  vines  and  briars,  and  drowned  ;  they 
are  also  in  real  danger  from  great  numbers  of  hun- 
gry alligators.  The  country  for  nearly  iOO  miles 
on  each  side  of  this  river,  tnat  is  to  say,  from  the 
bead  of  St.  Mary's  to  Flint  river,  which  is  90 
miles  w*  of  the  Alabaha,  is  a  continued  soft,  miry 
waste,  affording  neither  water  nor  food  for  men  or 
beasts ;  and  is  so  poor  indeed,  as  that  the  common 
game  of  the  woods  are  not  found  here.  The 
country  on  the  z£7.  of  Alabaha  is  rather  preferable 
to  that  on  the  e.l 

[ALABAMOUS,  an  old  French  fort,  in  the 
o.part  of  Georgia;  situate  between  Coosa  and 
Tananoose  rivers,  and  not  far  from  their  conflu- 
ence.] 

[ALABAMA,  an  Indian  village,  deligh^uUy 
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situaled  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  on  several 
swelling  green  hills,  gradually  ascending  from  the 
verge  of  the  river.  These  Indians  are  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  Alabama  nation,  who  inhabited  the 
e.  arm  of  the  Great  Mobile  river,  which  still  bears 
their  name,  now  possessed  by  the  Creeks,  or  Mus- 
cogulges,  who  conquered  Ihe  former.] 

[Alabama  River  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Coosa  or  Coosee,  or  High  Town  river,  and 
Tallapoosee  river,  at  Little  Tallasee,  and  runs  in 
a  5.  w,  direction,  until  it  meets  Tombigbee  river 
from  the  n,  w.  at  the  great  island  which  it  thert 
forms,  90  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Mobile  bay,  in 
the  gulph  of  Mexico.  This  beautiful  river  has  a 
gentle  current,  pure  waters,  and  excellent  fish. 
It  runs  about  two  miles  an  hour,  is  70  or  80  rods 
wide  at  its  head,  and  from  15  to  18  feet  deep  in 
the  driest  season.  The  banks  are  about  50  feet 
high,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  overflowed.  Travellen 
.have  gone  down  in  large  boats,  in  the  month  of 
May,  in  nine  days,  from  Little  Tallasee  to  Mobile 
bay,  which  is  about  S50  miles  by  water.  Iti  banks 
abound  with  valuable  productions  in  the  TC^etabie 
and  mineral  kingdoms. 

[ALABASTER,  or  Eleutuera,  one  of  the 
Bahama  or  Lucayo  islands,  on  which  is  a  small  finrt 
and  garrison.  It  is  on  the  Great  Bahama  bank* 
The  soil  of  this  island  and  Harbour  island,  which 
lies  at  the  n.  end  of  it,  is  better  than  Providence 
island,  and  produces  the  greatest  part  of  the  pine« 
apples  that  are  exported;  the  climate  is  very 
healthy.  Lat.  24°  40^  to  26°  SO' ».  Long.  76°  ST 
to  76°  66'  w.] 

[ALACHUA  Savannah  is  a  level  green  plain^ 
in  the  country  of  the  Indians  of  that  name  in 
£•  Florida,  situate  about  75  miles  w.  from  St. 
Augustine.  It  is  about  15  miles  .over,  and  50  in 
circumference ;  and  scarcely  ^  tree  or  bush  of  anr 
kind  to  be  seen  on  it.  It  is  encircled  with  higa 
sloping  hills,  covered  with  waving  forests,  and 
fragrant  orange  groves,  rising  from  an  exube* 
fantlv  fertile  soil.  The  ancient  Alachua  town 
stood  on  the  borders  of  this  savannah.;  but  the 
Indians  removed  to  Cuscowilla,  two  miles  distant, 
onaocountof  the  unhealthinessofthe  former  site, 
occasioned  by  the  stench  of  the  putrid  fish  and 
reptiles,  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  driven  on 
shore  by  the  alligators,  and  the  noxious  exhala* 
tions  from  the  marshes  of  the  savannah.  Though  ^ 
the  horned  cattle  and  horses  bred  in  these  meadows 
are  large,  sleek,  sprightly,  and  fat,  yet  they  are 
subject  to  mortal  diseases  ;  such  as  the  water  rot, 
or  scald,  occasioned  by  the  warm  water  of  the  sa** 
yaunah;  while  those  which  range  in  the  high 
forosts  are  clear  of  this  disorder.] 
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ALACLATZALA,  a  branch  of  the  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  of  S.  Luis,  of  the  coast  and 
alcaldia  mai/or  of  Tlapa  in  Nueva  Espaiia.  It 
contains  125  Indian  families,  and  is  one  league 
jfrom  the  settlement  of  Quanzoquitengo. 

ALACRANES,  some  islands,  or  rather  some 
hidden  rocks,  of  the  N.  sea,  in  the  bay  of  Mexico, 
opposite  the  coast  of  Yucatan.  Those  ^ho  navi- 
gate these  parts  are  accustomed  to  pass  round  be- 
yond them  for  fear  of  venturing  amongst  them,  al- 
though there  are  some  good  channels  among  tliem, 
and  withgood  soundings.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
barren,  producing  nothing  beyond  a  herb  called 
moron,  and  deficient  in  fre»i  water ;  neither  do  they 
produce  any  animal  except  the  mole,  vrhich  is 
found  here  in  prodigious  numbers.  There  are, 
liowever,  a  quantity  of  birds,  of  three  distinct  sorts, 
each  forming  a  community  of  itself,  and  entirely 
separated  from  the  other  two;  and  it  has  been 
observed,  that  if  one  party  may  have  fixed  upon 
any  place  for  building  their  nests,  the  othere  never 
thmk  <^ disturbing  them,  or  driving  them  from  it ; 
bat  the  noise  these  birds  make  is  so  great,  that  one 
cannot  pass  near  them  without  suflfering  consider* 
ably  from  their  united  claijsours. 

fALADAS,' a  parish  Mtuate  about  14  leagaes 
9.  e.  of  Corrientes,  in  Lot.  28°  16'  SCV^  8.  Long.  58° 

ay  t».] 

ALAHUIZTLAN^  San  Joan  de,  a  branch 
of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Escateopan, 
and  akald&amayor  of  ZaqualjpCf  in  Nueva  Espafia. 
It  contains  270  Indian  families. 

ALAIN,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govem- 
lOentofMainasinthelsiiigdomof  Quito.  It  rises 
in' the  country  of  the  Locamas  Indians,  runs  firom 
$.  to  n.  and  turning  to  the  if.  n.  e.  enters  the  Pucar6. 

ALAMEDA,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  be- 
longing to  the  religJoUs  of  St.  Francis  in  Nuevo 
Mexico. 

ALAMILLOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  <^ 
Taraumara  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Y izcaya ;  one 
erf*  the  missions  which  belonged  to  the  religious  of 
SI  Francis.  It  is  close  to  the  town  and  real  of 
the  mines  of  Santa  Eulalia. 

ALAMO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Leon,  situ- 
ate 15  leagues  to  the  5.  e.  of  the  Point. 

ALAmOS,  Rbal  de  Los,  a  settlement  and 
fro/  of  the  mines  of  the  province  of  Sinaloa  in 
Nueva  Espafia.  It  is  situate  5.  e.  of  the  Sierra 
Madre,  and  surrounded  by  rich  silver  mines, 
which  wouldproduce  abundantly  but  for  want  of 
labourers.  There  are  in  its  district  five  estates 
that  are  fertile  in  maize,  French  beans,  and  sugar- 
tan*.    The  spiritual  concerns  <^  all  these  j^urts 
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are  under  the  direction  of  a  curate,  whose  jurisdic- 
tion extends  as  far  as  the  river  Mayo,  which  flows 
down  from  the  sierra.  It  is  SO  leagues  distant 
from  the  town  of  Tuerte,  and  between  these  lies 
the  valley  of  Maquipo.     [Population  7900  souls.] 

Alamos,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of  S.  Jobqb^ 
a  town  of  the  province  and  captainship  of  Pan,  in 
Brazil,  founded  by  Jorge  del  Alamo,  who  gave 
it  his  name,  in  a  place  called  La  Yigia.  It  has  a 
magnificent  parish  church,  with  the  title  of  Nuestra 
Senora  de  Nazareth,  with  a  large  and  good  fort, 
and  well  furnished  with  artillery.  Also,  at  the  dis- 
tance  of  a  league  and  an  half  from  the  settlemait^ 
is  a  house  of  charity  belonging  to  the  religious 
order  of  the  Capuchins  of  La  Piedad. 

Alamos,  another  town  of  the  province  and  go* 
rernment  of  Sonora,  in  the  line  that  divides  the 
confines  of  this  jurisdiction  and  the  province  of 
Ostirauri,  between  the  rivers  Hiaqui  and  La 
bonora. 

Alamos,  another  settlement  of  the  same  pro- 
vince  and  government  as  the  formw,  situate  to 
the  5.  of  the  garrison  of  Coro  de  Guachi. 

Alamos,  another  of  the  missions  belonging  to 
the  abolished  society  of  Jesuits,  in  the  province 
of  Taraumara  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Viscaya. 
It  is  87  leagues  s.  w.  and  a  quarter  of  a  league  s. 
of  the  real  of  the  mines  and  town  of  S.  Fdipe  de 
Chiguaga. 

Alamos,  another  settlement  and  retJ  ot  the 
silver  mines  of  the  province  and  govanment  of 
Cinaloa. 

ALAN6AS1,  a  settlement  of  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  in  the  district  of  the  earregimiento  of  the 
Cinco  Leguas  de  la  Capital.  In  its  territoiy  is  a 
fountain  of  hot  medicinal  waters. 

Alangasi,  a  river  of  the  above  eorregimiento, 
and  risung  in  the  desert  mountain  of  Sincnolafua ; 
over  it  there  is  a  large  bridge,  composed  of  a  suigle 
arch,  but  so  strong,  that  when,  in  1660,  a  part 
of  the  mountain  fefi  upon  it,  and  precipitated  one 
half  of  it  into  the  stream,  the  other  half  still  re- 
mained firm  and  immoveable.  This  bridge  is 
built  of  mud  and  stone. 

ALANIS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Maracaibo,  in  the  district  of  the  city 
of  Merida,  situate  in  the  way  which  leads  from 
this  city  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Grenada. 

ALANGI,  Santiago  de,  a  city  and  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  the  province  of  Chi- 
riqui  and  government  of  Santiago  de  Yeragua, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Tienra  Firme.  It  is  small,  but 
abounding  in  fruits  and  cattle ;  in  which  a  re^rular 
trade  is  carried  on  for  supplying  the  city  of  Pa- 
nama^    This  trade  consists  principally  in  pigs^ 
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imdes^  poultry^  cheeie,  and  salt  meats.  It  bas 
likewise  some  mines  in  its  district,  which  are  not 
lAi^etber  neglected,  though  the  advantages  de« 
riyra  fram  them  would  be  mimensely  increased,  if 
the  namber  of  labonrers  were  greater.  It  is  go<* 
vemed  by  a  lieutenant  nominatra  by  the  governor 
of  Santiago  de  Yeragua.    [Lat«  8^  I2f  n.    Long. 

ALAQUES,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
tontgimknlo  of  Tacunga  in    the  kingdom  of 
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ALAQUINES,  a  branch  of  the  head  setUe- 
ment  of  the  district  of  Tamazunchale,  and  akaldia 
mayor  of  Valles,  in  Nueva  Espana,  situate  on  the 
Aore  cf  a  laiq^  river  which  oivides  this  jurisdic- 
tioQ  from  that  of  Guadalcasar. 

ALARA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Antioquia  in  the  new  ktn^om  of  Gra- 
nada. It  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  sierra  of  Gua- 
ffloco,  and  5.  of  the  town  of  this  name ;  runs  w. 
and  enters  the  Cauca. 

[ALASKE,  a  long  peninsula  on  the  n.  tv.  coast 
of  America,  formed  by  Bristol  bay  and  the  ocean 
en  tiie  n.  w.  and  n.  and  by  the  ocean  and  the 
waters  of  Cook's  river  on  the  5.  and  5.  e.  At  its 
extremi^  are  a  number  of  islands,  the  chief  of 
which,  m  their  order  westward,  are,  Oonemak, 
Oonalasha,  and  Ocuronak,  which  form  part  of 
the  chain  or  cluster  of  islands  called  the  Northern 
Archipelago.  Captain  Cook,  on  his  return  in 
1779,  pasMd  through  the  channel  e.  of  Oonemak 
island.  See  North-west  Coast  of  America.] 
•  ALATAMALIA^  a  large  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Florida..  It  runs  nearly  due 
e.  an  et^rs  the  sea  opposite  the  Greorgean  isles* 
[This  river,  which  is  navigable,  is  more  properly 
of  Georgia.  It  rises  in  the  Cherokee  mountains, 
near  the  head  of  a  western  branch  ^  Savannah 
river,  called  Tugulo.  In  its  descent  through  tibe 
mountains  it  receives  several  auxiliary  streams; 
thence  it  winds,  with  considerable  rapidity, 
through  the  hilly  country  S50  miles,  from  whence 
it  throws  itself  into  the  open  flat  country,  by  the 
name  of  Oakmul^.  Thence,  after  meandering 
finr  150  miles,  it  is  joined  by  the  Oconee,  which 
likewise  has  its  source  in  the  mountains.  After 
this  junction  it  assumes  the  name  of  Alatamaha, 
when  it  becomes  a  large  majestic  river ;  and  flow- 
ing  with  a  gentle  current  through  forests  and 
plains  100  miles,  dischai^s  itself  into  the  Atlan- 
tic by  several  mouths.  The  n.  channel  glides  by 
the  heights  of  Darien,  about  10  miles  above  the 
bar,  and  after  several  turnings,  enters  the  ocean 
between  Sai)elo  and  Wolf  islands.  The  s.  chan- 
afil,  which  is  esteemed  the  largest  and  deqpest^ 


after  its  separation  from  the  if.  descends  gently, 
takinj^  its  course  between  Mcintosh  and  Brough- 
ton  islands,  and  at  last  by  the  w.  coast  of  St. 
Simon's  sound,  between  the  s.  end  of  the  idakid 
of  that  name,  and  the  it.  end  of  Jekyl  island. 
At  its  confluence  with  the  Atlantic  it  is  500  yuds 
wide.] 

ALAUSI,  a  province  and  small  corregindento 
or  district  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito;  boundSdn.  by 
the  province  of  RiiKMunba,  n.  w.  by  Chimbo,  t. 
by  Cuenca,  w.  by  the  district  of  Yaguache,  and 
e.  by  that  of  Macas.  It  is  watered  by  the  riven 
Uzogoche,  Gussuntos,  Pinancay,  Alausi,  awl 
others  of  less  note.  It  abounds  in  mountains,  the 
most  lofty  of  which  are  toward  the  w. ;  the  country 
is  pleasant,  and  yields  liberally  every  kind  of 
fruit  and  grain  that  are  common  either  to  America 
or  Europe.  It  contains  many  sugar  mills,  and 
the  sugar  is  the  best  in  the  kingdom.  The  air  here 
is  mild  and  healthy,  and  the  climate  cannot  be  said 
to  be  inconveniently  hot.  It  is  governed  by  the 
carregidoTf  who  resides  in  the  capital. 

Alausi,  the  capital  of  the  above  province.  It 
has  in  its  district  some  mineral  fountains  of  hot 
water,  established  with  suitaUe  conveniences  bjr 
some  families  of  consideration  residing  there.  Itg 
trade  consists  in  cloths,  baizes,  and  cotton  gaiw 
ments,  which  are  wrought  in  its  manufactories. 
It  has  a  very  good  parish  church,  and  a  convent 
of  the  order  of  St  Francis.  [Lat.  SP  12f  lu 
Long.  78°  39' ».] 

[ALBANS,  St.  a  township  in  Franklin  county^ 
Vermont,  on  lake  Champlain,  opposite  N.  Hero 
island,  with  256  inhabitants.] 

ALBANIA,  or  Albanit,  a  county  of  the  pro* 
vince  and  colony  of  New  York.  It  contains  a 
certain  number  of  plains  fertile  in  grain,  in  which, 
and  in  planks  of  pine,  its  principal  commerce  con* 
sists.  The  winter  is  extremely  cold,  and  the  river 
Hudson  is  generally  frozen  for  100  miles,  so  as 
to  bear  immense  biirthens.  The  great  quantity 
of  snow  that  falls,  at  this  season  is  useful,  not  only 
because  it  cov<a:s  the  grain,  and  keeps  it  from  pe 
risbing  by  the  frost,  but.because,  when  it  melts,  it 
so  increases  the  waters  of  the  river,  as  to  facilitate 
thereby  the  transportation  of  the  productions  of 
the  country. 

[ALBANY  County  lies  between  Ulster  and 
Saratoga;  its  extent  46  miles  by  S8.  By  the 
state  census,  Jan.  20,  1796,  the  number  of  elec- 
tors in  this  county  were  6087,  and  the  number  of 
towns  11.] 

Alhania,  or  Albany,  the  capital  of  the 
above  county,  founded  by  the  Dutch  in  lOOS^ 
jtqgether  with  that  of  Orange^  oathe  shore  of  the 
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rirer  Hudson.    It  is  small,  but  has  a  great  trade 
from  the  contiguity  of  tlie  Iroquese  I'ndiaQS.    It 
contains  350  houses,  built  after  the  Dutch  fashion ; 
and  that  of  the  magistracy,  which  consists  of 
a  mayor,  six  aldermen,  and  a  recorder,  is  very 
beautiful.     The  city  is  defended  by  a  regular  fort 
with  four  bastions,  the  rest  of  the  fortification  con- 
sisting of  palisades.   Here  the  treaties  and  alii* 
ances  have  been  made  with  the  Indians.   It  was 
taken  by  Robert  Car  in  1664,  and  added  to  this 
province  by  Colonel  Dongan.     [It  is  160  miles  n. 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  to  which  it  is  next  in  rank, 
and  340  5.  of  Quebec.  This  city  and  suburbs,  by 
enumeration  in  1797,  contained  1263  buildings,  of 
which  863  were  dwelling  houses,  and  6021  inha- 
bitants.    Many  of  them  are  in  the  Grothic  style, 
with  the  gable  end  to  the  street,  which  custom  the 
first  settlers   brought    from  Holland;    the   new 
houses  are  built  in  the  modem  style.     Its  inhabit* 
ants  are  collected  from  various  parts. of  the  world, 
and  speak  a  great  variety  of  languages,  but  the 
English  predominates ; '  and  the  use  of  every  other 
is  gradually  lessening.    Albany  is  unrivalled  for 
situation,  being  nearly  at  the  head  of  sloop  navi- 
gation, on  one  of  the  noblest  rivers  in  the  world. 
It  er^oys  a  salubrious  air,  and  is  the  natural  em- 
porium of  the  increasing  trade  of  a  large  extent  of 
country  w.  and  n.— a  country  of  an  excellent  soil, 
abounaing  in  every  article  for  the  W.   India 
market;  plentifully  watered  with  navigable  lakes, 
creeks,  and  rivers ;  settling  with  unexampled  rapid- 
itv ;  and  capable  of  afibrdmg  subsistence  to  millions 
of  inhabitants.   The  public  buildings  are,  a  low 
Dutch  church,  of  ancient  and  very  curious  con- 
struction, one  for  Episcopalums,  two  for  Presby- 
terians, one  for  Grermans  or  High  Dutch,  and  one 
for  Methodists ;  an  hospital,  city  hall,  and  a  hand- 
some brick  jail.  In  the  year  1609,  Henry  Hudson, 
whose  name  the  river  bears,  ascended  it  in  his  boat 
to  Aurania^  the  spot  on  which  Albany  now  stands. 
The    improvements    in   this  city  have,   of  late 
years,  been  very  great  in  almost  all   respects. 
Wharfs  have  been  built  on  the  river,  the  streets 
have  been  paved,  a  bank  instituted,  a  new  and 
handsome  style  of  building  introduced.     One  mile 
it.  of  this  city,  in  its  suburbs,  near  the  manor-house 
of  lieutenant-governor  Van  Kenssalaer,  are  very 
ingeniously   constructed    extensive     and    useful 
works,  for  the  manufacture  of  Scotch  and  rappee 
snufF,    roll  and   cut  tobacco  of  different  kinds, 
chocolate,    knustsird,  starch,  hair-powder,  split- 
pease^  and  hulled  barley.     These  valuable  works 
are  the  property  of  Mr.  James  Caldwell,  who  un- 
fortunatelv  lost  a  complete  set  of  similar  works  by 
ire,  in  July  1794,  with  the  stock, .  valued  ^t 
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37,500  dollars.  It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of 
remark,  and  is  evincive  of  the  industry  and  enter- 
prise of  the  proprietor,  that  the  whole  of  the  pre-i 
sent  buddings  and  machinery  were  begun  and 
completed  in  the  short  space  of  eleven  month8«t 
These  works  are  decidedlv  superior  io  any  of  the 
kind  in  America. .  All  the  articles  above  enuiiie* 
rated,  even  to  the  spinning  of  tobacco,  are  inanu^ 
factured  by  the  aid  of  water  machinery.  For  the 
invention  of  this  machinery,  the.  proprietor  has 
obtained  a  patent.  These  works  give  employ- 
ment and  su&istence  to  40  poor  boys,  and  a  num- 
ber of  workmen.]  Long.  73°  4S!  a.  Lat.  42^ 
40' II. 

Albania,  or  Albany,  a  large  river  of  New 
France,  which  takes  its  rise  from  the  lake  Chris- 
tinaux,  runs  n.  e.  and  enters  the  sea  at  Hudson's 
bay. 

Albania,  or  Albany,  a  fortress  in  Now  South 
Wales,  N.  America.  [Lat.  52°  17'  n.  Lwig.  81^ 
51'  a).l 

ALBARICOQUES,  Point  of  the,  a  cape  on 
the  It.  coast,  in  the  head  settlement  of  the  island 
of  Santo  Domineo,  and  in  the.  Erench  territories- 
It.  lies  between  we  Trou  d'£nfe|rs  and  Cape  Bom- 
bon.  . 

ALBARRACIN,  Desert  of,  a  very  lofty 
mountain,  always  covered  with  snow,  in  the  new 
kingdom  of  Granada. 

.  ALBARRADA,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of 
the  kingdom  of  Chile,  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  cSuchupil. 

Albarrada,  another  settlement,  with  the  dedi- 
catory title  of  San  Miguel,  in  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Mitla,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
TenUtlan,  in  Nucva  Espaua.  It  conta^  2i 
Jndian  families,  and  is  seven  leagues  n^  of  its  bead 
settlement. 

ALBARREGAS,  a  large  and  abundant  river 
of  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  which  desceiMls 
from  tlie  mountains  of  Bogota,  irrigates  the  coun*^ 
try  and  the  city  of  M eriua,  running  n.  of  this 
city  until  it  enters  the  lake  Maracaibo. 

ALBEMARLE,  a  county  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  N.  Carolina,  and  that  part  of  it  which* 
b  most  agreeable,  fertile,  and  salutary.    It  pro»  . 
duces  various  sorts  of  fruits  and  pulse,,  and  the 
winter  is  very  temperate.     This  colony  was  esta-* 
blishcd  in  1670  by  the  lords  and  proprietors  of  it, 
who  equipped,  at  their  own  cxpence,  three  ships, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  persons,^  with  provi* 
sions  for  18  months^  and  an  abundance  of  merchan- 
dize, tools,  and  arms  fit  for  the  new  establishment ; 
to  which  the^^  sent  resources  yearly,  in  the  pro-^ 
portioD  required^  until  it  appeared  to  be  in  a  fiti 
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«tate  to  maintain  itself.  Thus  the  colonists  lived 
ibr  sofoe  years,  and  in  time  the  productions  in 
which  their  commerce  consisted,  increased  to  sach 
a  d^ree  as  to  have  caused  them  to  excel  all  the 
other  fdiglish  colonies. 

Albemarle,  another  county  or  part  of  Vir- 
ginia, washed  by  the  river  Fluvana  on  the  «. 
which  divides  itself  into  several  branches,  and 
adds  much  tp  the  fertility  of  the  country.  It  is 
bounded  e.  by  the  county  of  GrOochland,  w.  divided 
by  a  chain  of  mountains  of  Augusta,  and  by  that 
of  Louisa  on  the  n.  [It  contains  1S,585  inha- 
bitants, including  5579  slaves.  Its  extent,  about 
35  miles  square.] 

Albemarle,  a  strait,  which  is  the  mouth  or 
entrance  into  the  sea  of  the  river  Roanoke. 

ALB£RTO,  a  small  settlement  or  ward  of 
the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Tlazintla, 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Ixmiquilpan,  in  Nueva 
£spafia. 

[ALBION,  New,  the  name  given   by   Sir 
Francis  Drake  to  California,  and  part  of  the  it.  w. 
coast  of  America,  when  he  took  possession  of  it. 
A  large  uncertain  tract  of  the  n.  w.  coast  is  thus 
called.    Its   limits,   according    to   Mr.  Arrow- 
smith's  chart,  are  between  2T°  12'  and  4P  15^ 
If.  lat.^    Humboldt  asserts,  that,  agreeably  to  sure 
historical  data,  the  denomination  of  New  Albion 
ought  to  be  limited  to  that  part  of  the  coast  which 
extends  from  the  43°  to  the  48°,  or  from  Cape 
White  of -Martin  deAguilar,  to  the  entrance  of 
Juan  de  Fuea.    Besides,  he  adds,  from  the  mis- 
sions of  the  Catholic  priests  to  those  of  the  Greek 
priests,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  Spanish  village  of 
oan  Francisco,  in  New  California,  to  the  Russian 
establishments  on  Cook  river  at  Prince  William's 
bay,  and  to  the  islands  of  Kodiac  and  Unalaska, 
there  are  more  than  a  thousand  leagues  of  coast 
inhabited  by  free  men,  and  stocked  with  otters  and 
Phocs!     Consequently,  the  discussions  on    the 
Extent  of  the  New  Albion  of  Drake,  and  the  pre- 
tended rights  acquired  by  certain  European  na- 
tions, from  planting  small   crosses,  and  leaving 
inscriptions  fastened  to  trunks  of  trees,  or  the 
biirjing  of  bottles,  may  be  considered  as  futile. 
The  part  of  the  coast  on  which  Capt.  Cook  landed 
On  the  7th  of  March  1778,  and  which  some  desic^- 
ilate  as  New  Albion^  is  in  «.  lat.  44°  33'.  e.  long. 
235^  IC,  which  he  thus  describes :  «  The  land 
IB  full  of  mountains,  the  tops  of  which  are  covered 
"With  snow,  while  the  vallies  between  them,  and 
the  grounds  on  the  sea-coast,  high  as  well  as  low, 
9te  covered  with  trees,  which   form  a  beautiful 
prospect,  as  of  one  vast  forest.    At  first  the  natives 
iMned  ip  prefer  iron  to  every  other  article  of 
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commerce ;  at  last  they  preferred  brass.  I'hey 
were  more  tenacious  of  their  property  than  any  -of 
the  savage  nations  that  haa  hitherto  r  been  met 
with ;  so  that  they  would  not  part  with  wood^ 
water,  grass,  nor  the  most  trifling  article  without 
a  compensation,  and  were  sometimes  very  unrea- 
sonable in  their  demands."  See  California, 
New.] 

ALBOR,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  or  Atlantic 
sea,  one  of  the  Bahamas,  between  those  of  Neque 
and  S.Salvador. 

ALBUQU£RQUE,SantaRosade,  a  settle- 
ment and  real  of  the  silver  mines  of  the  alcaldia. 
mayor  of  Colotlan  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  is  19 
leagues  s.  w.  of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district 
of  Tlaltenango. 

Albuquerque,  a  town  of  New  Mexico,  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  Rio  Grande  (large  river)  of  the 
N.  [opposite  the  village  of  Atrisco,  to  the  w.  of 
the  Sierra  Obscure.    Population  6000  souls.] 

Albuquerque,  a  small  island,  or  low  rocks^of 
the  N.  sea,  near  that  of  S.  Andres. 

ALCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  corre* 
gimiento  o{  Condensuyos  of  Arequipa  in  Peru, 

ALCA  L Ay  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
alcal(Ua  mayor  of  Chiapa,  and  kingdom  of  Gua* 
temala,  in  the  division  and  district  of  that  city. 

ALCAMANI,  a  branch  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Igualapa  in 
Neuva  Espafia^  and  two  leagues  to  the  n.  of  the 
same. 

ALCANTARA,  S.  Antonio  de,  a  town  of 
the  province  and  captainship  ofMaranam  in  the 
kingdom  of  Brazil  It  has  been  frequently  invaded 
by  the  infidel  Indians,  who  destroyed  its  work*^ 
shops,  so  that  its  inhabitants  have  been  much 
reduced. 

Alcantara,  S.  Antonio  de,  another  settle^ 
nent  in  the  province  and  district  of  Chanco,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Chile,  near  the  shore  of  the  river 
Mataquino. 

ALCARAI,  a  small  river  of  tiie  province  and 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  runs  e.  and 
enters  the  river  La  Plata  between  those  of  Lay- 
man and  Gomez. 

ALCATRACES,  Island  of  the,  one  of  those 
which  lie  n.  of  St.  Domingo,  between  the  s.  point 
of  the  Caico  Grande,,  and  the  Panoelo  Quadrado, 

(square  handkerchieO- 

ALCHICHICA,  S.Martin  de,.  a  ward  of 
the  head  settlement  of  the  dntrict  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Izucar  i»  Nueva  Espafia^bdonging  to 
that  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Asuncion. 

ALCHIDOMAS,  a  settlement  of  the  {province 
of  the  Apaches-  in  Noevo  Mexico^  situate  ou^Um* 
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tkoit  of  the  Rio  Gtande  Colorado,  (large  cdamed 
river),  or  of  the  North. 

ALCO,  a  settlement  of  the  proyioce  and  corre* 
gtmiento  of  Cbumbivilcas  in  Peru,  annexed  to 
uie  curacy  of  Libitaca. 

ALCOHOLADES,  a  nation  of  Indians  of  the 
province  of  Venezuela.  They  are  of  a  docile  and 
affable  disposition,  and  live  upon  the  borders  cf 
the  lake  Mameaibo.  Their  numbers  are  much 
diminishedf  from  the  treatment  they  received  frmn 
4he  German  Weitzers,  who,  through  a  covetous- 
Hess  to  possess  the  gold  of  these  people,  kiU^  the 
gteater  part  of  them. 

ALCOZAUCA,  a  setllement  of  the  akaldia 
mayor  of  Tlapa  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains 
104  families  oiSpaniards^  Mulattoes,  and  Mwtees; 
not  a  single  Indian  dwells  in  it.  It  is  of  a  mild 
temperature,  and  in  its  district  were  the  once  cele- 
brated mines  of  Cayro,  which  were  crushed  in  and 
destropred,  having  been  almost  unparalleled  fortfie 
quantity  of  silver  that  they  produced.  Eight  lea- 
gues from  its  capital. 

ALDAS,  a  small  settlement  or  ward  of  the  head 
aettlement  of  the  district  of  Santa  Ana,  and  aladdia 
mayor  of  Zultepec,  in  Nueva  £spana« 

ALDEA,  DEL  EspiBiTu  Santo,  a  settlement 
of  the  province  and  captainskip  ^  Tondos  Santos 
in  Brazil,  situate  on  the  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Joana. 

Aldea,  del  Espiritu  Santo,  another  settle- 
ment of  the  province  and  captainship  of  Ser^ipe. 
in  the  same  kingdom,  situate  oa  uie  shore,  and 
at  the  entrance  of  the  river  Real. 

[ALDEN,  Fort,  in  Cherry  Valley,  in  the 
iitale  of  New  York.] 

ALDWORT,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of 
Barbadoes,  in  the  district  and  parish  of  Santiago, 
on  the  9.  coast. 

ALEBASTER,  or  Elbutubra,  an  island  of 
the  channel  of  Bahama.    See  Alabaster. 

ALEGRE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  S.  Yincente  in  Brasil,  situate  5. 
of  the  settlement  of  Alto. 

[ALEMPIGON,  a  small  lake  northward  of 
lake  Superior.! 

ALEXANDRIA,  a  city  of  Virginia,  [formerly 
called  Belhaven,  and  situated  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Patowmac  river,  in  Fairfiuc  county, 
about  five  miles  s.  w.  from  the  Federal  city,  60 
.V.  w.  from  Baltimore,  60  n.  from  Fredericks- 
burgh,  168  It.  of  Williarosburgb,  and  290  from 
the  sea;  38|.  54'  n.  lat.  and  77°  lO'  w.  long. 
Its  situation^  elevated  and  pleasant.  The  soil 
is  cUyey.  The  original  settlers,  anticipating  its 
fiiture  gnmth  and  importance,  laid  out  the  streets 
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on  the  plan  of  Philadelphia.  It  contains  about 
400  houses,  many  of  which  are  handsomely  built^ 
and  8748  inhabitants.  This  city,  upon  opening 
the  navigation  of  Patowmac  river,  and  in  conse* 
quence  of  its  vicinity  to  the  future  seat  o{  ih^ 
federal  government,  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most 
thriving  commerciaJ  places  on  the  continent.  Nint 
miles  from  hence  is  Mount  Vernon,  the  celebrated 
seat  of  the  late  General  Washington.] 

[Alexandria,  a  township  in  Grafton  coanij^ 
New  Hampshire,  containing  298  inhabitantS|  in- 
corporoted  in  178S.] 

S  LEX  AM  DRi  A,,  a  township  in  Hunterdon  ooan« 
ew  Jersey,  containing  1503  inhabitants,  inclut 
sive  of  40  slaves.] 

[Albxanoria,  a  small  town  in  Huntii^oii 
county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Frankstown  brandi 
of  Janiatta  river,  192  miles  n.  w.  of  Pbiladd^ 
phiaJ 

AITEXO,  S.  an  island  of  the  N.  sea,  near  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  and  captaimship 
of  Pemambuco,  between  the  river  Fonnoao  ana 
Cape  S.  Agustui. 

ALFARO,  ^.  Miguel  de,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  government  of  the  Chiquitos  Indians; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Ubay.  It  has  a 
good  port,  from  whence  it  is  also  known  by  the 
name  of  Port  of  the  Chiquitos.  It  is,  howeveri 
at  present  destroyed,  and  the  ruins  alone  remain. 

ALFAXAIUCA,  a  settlement  of  the  akaUk 
mayor  of  Kilotepec  in  Nueva  Espa&r.  It  coo^ 
tains  171  Indian  families,  and  is  seven  leaguea 
e.  9t.  e.  of  its  capital. 

ALFEREZ,  Valley  of  the,  in  the  province 
and  carregimienio  of  Bogota  in  the  new  kingdom 
of  Granada. 

Alfbrez,  a  river  of  the  province  and  capttAu 
ship  of  Rey  in  Brazil ;  it  runs  n.  and  enters  tho 
lake  of  Mini. 

[ALFORD,  a  township  in  Berkshire  county, 
Massachusetts,  containing  577  inhabitants;  14& 
miles  w.  from  Boston  J 

[ALFORDSTOWN,  a  small  town  in  Moor 
county,  North  Carolina.] 

ALGARROBO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Antioquia  in  the  new  kingdom 
of  Granada ;  situate  on  the  bank  of  an  arm  of  the 
river  Perico,  in  an  island  which  it  forms  in  the 
serranias  of  Guamoca. 

ALGODON,  Island  of  the,  one  of  thosft 
which  are  in  the  N.  sea,  between  the  s.  point  of 
the  Cayco  Grande  and  the  Panuelo  Quadrado. 

Algodon,  a  settlement  of  the  same  name*    Seei 

BlEZMET^ 

ALGOJ}0NAL£S,ase1 
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^  eonegimienh  of  AtacaxDA  in  Teru^  situate  <hi 

the  coast. 
ALGONQUINENSES,   or  Algonquins,  a 

BfttkiD  of  savage  Indians,  who  inhabit  a  part  of 
Canada :  they  are  continually  at  war  with  the 
Iroqiiees.  Their  idiom  may  be  looked  upon  as 
ibe  mother  tongue  of  all  the  other  nations  of  that 
country,  and  differs  very  slightly  from  the  rest, 
to  that  any  one  speaking  it  would  be  able  to 
travel  in  any  other  nation  in  these  parts.  They 
biHtler  on  the  north  side  of  lake  Huron;  and 
although  inhabiting  the  whole  of  the  coast  of  lake 
Superior,  their  number,  according  to  Mackenzie, 
does  not  exceed  150  families. 

[ALGONQUINS,  of  Rainy  Lake,  Indians  of 
N.  America,  of  the  precise  limits  of  whose  coun- 
try we  are  not  informed.  'I'bey  live  very  much 
detached  in  small  parties.  The  country  they 
inhabit  is  but  an  indifferent  one ;  it  has  been  much 
hunted,  and  the  game,  of  course,  nearly  exhaust- 
ed. They  are  well-disposed  towards  the  whites. 
Their  number  is  said  to  decrease.  They  are  ex- 
tremely addicCiMl  to  spirituous  liquors,  of  which 
krge  quantities  are  annually  furnished  them  by 
tiie  ft.  w.  tniders,  in  return  for  their  bark  canoes. 
Tbev  live  wretchedly  poor.] 

[Algonquins,  of  Pofta^  de  Prairie,  In- 
dians of  N.  America,  who  mhabit  a  low,  flat, 
manhy  country,  mostly  covered  with  timber,  and 
w^  stocked  witii  came.  They  are  emigrants 
from  the  lake  of  the  Woods,  and  the  country  e.  of 
it ;  who  were  introduced  some  years  since  by  the 
n.  w.  traders,  in  order  to  hunt  the  country  on  the 
bwer  parts  of  Red  river,  which  then  abounded 
in  a  varkty  of  animals  of  the  fur  kind.  They  are 
an  ordorly,  well-disposed  people,  but,  like  their 
relatioat  on  Rainy  lake,  addicted  to  spirituous 
liquors.  Their  trade  is  at  its  greatest  extent.] 
ALGUILGUA.  See  article  Santa  Monica: 
ALHUE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
Mrregimienio  of  Rancagua  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile,  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  San  Pedro. 

Alhue,  a  large  lake  of  the  same  province  and 
kingdom. 

[ALL4.TANS,  Snake  Indians,  of  N.  America, 
a  numerous  and  well  disposed  people,  inhabiting 
a  woody  and  mountainous  country ;  they  are 
divided  into  three  large  tribes,  who  wander  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  and  are 
oaUed  by  themselves  So-so-na,  So-s6-bubar9  and 
I-a-kar;  these  are  again  subdivided  into  smaller, 
though  independent  bands,  the  names  of  which  we 
liave  not  yet  learnt :  they  raise  a  number  of  horses 
and  mules,  with  which  they  trade  with  theCrow  In- 
diana^ or  whidi  are  stolen  by  the  nations  on  thee,  of 
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them.  They  maintain  a  partial  trade  with  flie 
Spaniards,  from  whom  they  obtain  many  articles 
of  clothing  and  ironmongery,  but  no  warlike  im- 
plements.] 

[ALiATANs,of  La  Playes,  Indians  of  N.  Amt^ 
rica,  who  inhabit  the  rich  plains  from  the  head 
of  the  Arkansas,  embracing  tibie  beads  of  Red 
river,  and  extending,  with  t&3  mountains  and  high 
lands,  e.  as  far  as  it  is  known  towsurds  the  eulph  of 
Mexico.  They  possess  no  fire  arms,  but  are 
warlike  and  brave.  They  are,  as  well  as  the 
other  Aliatans,  a  wandering  people.  Their  coun« 
try  abounds  in  wild  horses,  beside  great  numbers 
which  they  raise  themselves.  These  people,,  and 
the  West  Aliatans,  might  be  induced  to  trade  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  Afkansas  river.  The  Alia- 
tans GO  not  claim  a  country  within  any  particular 
limits.] 

[Aliatans,  of  the  West,  Indians  of  N.  Ame* 
rica,  who  inhabit  a  mountainous  country,  and 
sometimes  venture  in  the  pkins  e.  of  the  rocky 
mountains,  about  the  head  of  the  Arkansas  river» 
They  have  more  intercourse  with  the  Spaniards  of 
New  Mexico  than  the  Snake  Indians.  Th^y  are 
said  to  be  very  numerous  and  warlike,  but  are 
badly  armed.  The  Spaniards  fear  these  people, 
and  therefore  take  the  precaution  not  to  fumishr 
them  with  any  warlike  implements. .  In  their  pre- 
sent unarmed  state,  they  frequently  conmiit  nos* 
tilities  on  the  Spaniards.  They  raise  a  great 
many  horses.] 

ALLANTE,  a  volcano  of  the  kingdom  of 
Chile,  in  the  province  and  country  of  Arauco ; 
in  1640  it  burst,  the  mountain  opening  in  two 

{>Iaces,  and  throwing  out  large  shapeless  masses  of 
ava,  with  so  great  a  noise  as  to  be  heard  at  many 
leagues  distance:  the  mischief  it  did  was  very 
considerable. 

ALIBAMONS,  or  Alibamis^^  a  nation  of 
Indians  of  Louisiana,  dwelling  n.  of  the  Apaches* 
It  is  very  numerous,  and  is  on  terms  of  amity  wiUi 
the  French  ;  so  that  they  never  have  communica- 
tion with  the  £nglish,  but  from  necessity.  The 
former,  when  they  first  established  themselves  in 
this  country,  carried  on  a  large  trade  here,  but  it 
afterwards  declined,  on  account  of  the  distance  of 
the  place.  [These  Indians  are  from  West  Florida^ 
off  the  Allibami  river,  and  came  to  Red  riv^r 
about  the  same  time  as  the  Boluxas  and  Appala* 
ches.  Part  of  them  have  lived  on  Red  nver. 
about  sixteen  miles  above  the  Bayau  Rapide,  till 
lately,  when  most  of  this  party,  of  about  30  men, 
went  up  Red  river,  and  have  settled  themselves 
near  the  Gaddoques,  where,  we  are  informed,  they 
have  lately  raised  good  crc^  of  com*    The  Cad» 
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dos  are  frtcndW  to  Ihem^  and  have  no  objection  to 
tlieir  setUing  inere,  Tliey  speak  the  Creek  and 
Chactaw  languages,  and  Mobilian;  most  of  them 
French,  and  some  of  them  English.  There  is 
another  party  of  them,  whose  village  is  on  a  small 
creek  in  Apelousa  district,  about  30  miles  m  w. 
from  the  church  of  Appelousa,  Tliey  consist  of 
about  40  men.  They  have  lived  at  the  same 
place  ever  since  they  came  from  ^  Florida ;  are 
said  to  be  increasing  a  little  in  numbers  for  a  few 
years  past.  They  raise  corn,  have  horses,  hogs, 
and  cattle,  and  are  harmless,  quiet  people.] 

[ALICHE,  commonly  pronounced  Eybish, 
Indians  of  N-  America,  wno  live  near  Nacog- 
doches, but  are  almost  ej^nct  as  a  nation,  there  not 
being  more  than  twenty-fire  souls  of  them  remain- 
ing. Four  years  ago  the  small-pox  destroyed  the 
greater  part  of  them.  Some  years  since  they 
were  a  Kx>nsiderable  nation,  and  lived  in  a  spot 
which  bears  their  name^  which  the  road  fn>m 
Natcliitoch  to  Nacogdoches  crosses,  about  twelve 
miles  w.  of  Sabine  river,  on  which  a  few  French 
and  American  families  are  settled.  Their  native 
language  is  spoken  by  no  other  nation,  but  they 
speak  and  unuerstand  Caddo,  with  which  people 
tney  are  in  amity,  often  visiting  one  another.] 

ALINA,  a  settlement  of  the  nead  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Pinzandaro,  and  alcatdia  mayor  of 
'Tancitaro,  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains  SO  fami- 
lies of  Indians,  wbo  engage  themselves  in  the 
commerce  of  maize  and  wax,  and  is  seven  leagues 
f.  of  its  head  settlement* 

A  LIS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  corrt^ 
ghniento  of  Yauyos  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the  cu- 
racy of  Laraos. 

ALISOS,  Farallok  de  los,  an  island  of  the 
N.  S'scuon  the  coast  of  California. 

ALlTATIS,  a  small  island  of  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  opposite  the  island  of  Marajo,  and  between 
(hose  of  Y  urua  and  Nova. 

AUARACA.  a  river  of  the  province  and  cov'^ 
fegimiento  of  Sicasica  in  Peru.  It  rises  in  the 
Cordillera,  e.  of  its  capital,  runs  if.  e.  inclining  to 
the  n.  if.  e.  and  enters  the  Chuquiabo. 

ALJOJUCA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Tlalchico-mula,  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Tepeaca,  in  Nueva  Espana ;  situate  on 
the  bank  of  a  ereat  lake,  the  waters  of  which  are 
somewhat  brackish ;  and  its  depth  being  70  fa- 
thoms, has  never  been  found  to  vary.  It  contains 
17S  families^  and  is  seven  leagues  if.  of  its  head 
settlement.     ■ 

ALKANSAS,  a  nation  of  savage  Indians  of 
Canada  or  New  France,  situate  in  SS^  of  n.  lat. 
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on  the  w.  side  of  the  Mississippi.     See  Alkansai 
River. 

ALLAUCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Yauyos  iu  Peru,  aitnexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Tauripampa. 

.  [ALLBURGII,  a  township  in  Franklin  county, 
Vermont,  containing  446  inhabitants,  situated  on 
Missisquc  bay.] 

ALlCA,  an  ancient  povince  of  the  kingdom  of 
Peru,  tq  the  s.  of  Cuzco.  These  Indians  made  a 
great  and  vigorous  stand  against  Manco  Capac,' 
the  fourth  emperor  of  the  Incas,  and  called  the 
conqueror;  being  much  favoured  by  the  ruggedness 
of  the  country,  which  abounds  in  woods,  moun-. 
tains,  and  lakes,  as  also  in  gold  and  silver  mines. 
.  [ALLEGHANY, a  county  inPennsvlvania,  ex- 
tends from  the  junction  of  the  river  of  that  name 
with  the  Ohio,  where  its  chief  town^  Pittsburgh, 
is  situated,  to  the  New  York  line.  It  contains 
10,309  inhabitants,  including  159  slaves*] 

[Alleouanv  is  the  most  western  county  in 
Maryland,  and  has  Pennsylvania  on  the  n»  The 
windings  of  the  Patowmac  river  separate  it  from 
Virginia  on  the  s.  and  Sideling-hill  creek  divider 
it  m>m  Washington  county  on  the  e.  It  con- 
4809  inhabitants,  including  258  slares.  Cum- 
berland is  its  chief  town.] 

[Alleghany  Mountams,  between  the  Atlantia 
ocean,  the  Mississipi  river,  and  the  lakes,  are  a 
long  and  broad  ranee  of  mountains,  made  ap  of  a- 
great  number  of  ridges,  extending  if.  e.  and  s,  9» 
nearly  parallel  to  the  sea  coast,  about  900  mikai 
in  length,  and  from  60  to  150  and  800  miles  in 
breadth.  Mr.  Evans  observes,  with  respect  to 
that  part  of  these  mountains  which  he  trayelled 
over,  viz.  in  the  back  parts  of  Pennyslvania,  tiiat 
scarcely  one  acre  in  ten  is  capable  of  culture. 

Tliis,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  case  in  all 
parts  of  this  range.  Numerous  tracts  of  fine 
arable  and  grazing  land  intervene  between  the 
ridges.  The  different  ridges  which  compose  this 
immense  range  of  mountains,  have  different  namea 
in  the  different  states,  viz.  the  Blue  Rid£^,  the 
North  Mountain,  or  North  Ridge,  or  Devil's 
Back-bone,  Laurel  Ridge,  Jackson's  Mountains, 
and  Kittatimy  Mountains;  which  see  under  these 
names.  All  these  ridges,  except  the  Alleghany, 
are  broken  through  by  rivers,  which  appear  to 
have  forced  their  way  through  solid  rocks.  This 
principal  ridge  is  more  immediately  called  Alle- 
ghany, and  is  descriptively  named  the  Back-bone 
of  the  United  States.  From  ti^jcse  several  ridges 
proceed  innumerable  branches  or  spurs.  The 
general  name  of  the  whole  range,  taken  collective- 
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Iv,  seems  not  yet  to  have  been  detennined.  Mr. 
Evans  calls  them  the  Endless  Mountains  ;  others 
have  called  them  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  from 
a  tribe  of  Indians  i;iho  live  on  a  river  which  pro- 
ceeds from  this  mountain,  called  the  Appalachi- 
cola ;  but  the  most  common  name  is  the  AUeghany 
Mountains,  so  called,  probably,  from  the  princi- 
pal ridge  of  the  range.  These  mountains  are  not 
confusedly  scatterecl,  rising  here  and  there  into 
high  pecJcs,  overtopping  each  other;  but  run 
along  in  uniform  ridges,  scarcely  half  a  mile  high. 
They  spread  as  you  proceed  s*  and  some  of  them 
terminate  in  high  perpendicular  bluffs:  others 
gradually  subside  into  a  level  country,  giving  rise 
to  the  rivers  which  run  s.  into  the  Gulph  of 
Mexico.] 

[Alleghany  River,  in  Pennsylvania,  rises  on 
the  w.  side  of  the  Alleghany  Mountain,  and  after 
running  about  900  miles  inas.zo,  direction,  meets 
the  Monomzabela  at  Pittsburgh,  and  both  united 
form  the  Ohio.  The  lands  on  each  side  of  this 
yiver,  for  150  miles  above  Pittsburg,  consist  of 
white  oak  and  chesnut  ridges,  and  in  many  places 
ol  poor  pitch  pines,  interspersed  with  tracts  or  mod 
land  and  low  meadows.  This  river,  and  the  Ohio 
likewise,  from  its  head  waters  until  it  enters  the 
Mississippi,  are  known  and  called  by  the  name  of 
Alleghany  river,  by  the  Seneca,  and  other  tribes 
of  the  Six  Nations,  who  once  inhabited  it.] 

ALLEGUIPPES,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  colony  of  Yiisinia,  in  the  county  or  Hamp- 
jbiie,  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Yauyau- 
gani,  and  at  the  mouth  which  enters  the  Monan- 
gahela. 

[ALLEMAEN6EL,  a  small  Moravian  setQe- 
menl  on  Swetara  river,  in  Pennsylvania.] 

{;ALLEMANIX  a  river  which  falls  into  the 
Misflissipfpi  from  the  s.  e.  about  43  miles  s.  of  the 
Natiflics.] 

ALLEMANDS,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  govemment  of  Louisiana,  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Mississippi,  between  this  river  and  the  lake 
Ovachas. 

[ALLEN-TOWN,  in  Pennsylvania,  North* 
ampton  county,  on  the  point  of  land  formed  by 
Jordan's  cre«k  and  the  Little  Leheigh.  It  con- 
tains about  90  houses,  and  an  academy. 

[ALLENSTO WN,  a  town  in  New  Jersey,  in 
Monmouth  county,  15  miles  n.  e.  from  Burling- 
toiK  and  13  1.  by  e*  from  Princeton.] 

[Allenstown,  a  township  in  Rockingham 
county,  New-Hampshire,  containing  S54  mha- 
bttants;  situated  on  the  e*  side  of  Merrimack 
river,  25  miles  n.  w.  of  Exeter,  and  40  from  Ports- 
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ALLHEGENI,  or  rather  Alleghany, a  town 
of  the  province  and  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
which  the  English  had  an  est9.blishment  and  fort. 
It  is  on  the  shore  of  the  Ohio,  which  is  also  called 

ALLIGATOR,  Bay  of,  on  the  i .  coast  of  the 
island  of  Jamaica. 

Alligator,  a  river  of  N.  Carolina,  in  the 
division  of  Hyde  ;  It  runs  n*  and  enters  the  sea  at 
the  sound  of  Albemarle. 

ALLIUITAS,  a  setdement  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  on  the  n.  coast,  between  the  settlemrat  of 
Matanillas  and  Manatl. 

[ALLOWAY  Creek,  in  Salem  county.  New 
jersey,  empties   into  the  Delaware.      It  is  navi- 

fable  16  miles,  interruoted^  howeveri  by  several 
raw-bridges.l 

[ALL-SAINTS,  islands  near  Guadaloupe 
island  in  the  West  Indies.] 

[All-saints,  a  parish  in  George-town  district^. 
South  Carolina,  containing  2225  inhabitants,  ci 
whom  429  are  whites,  and  1795  slaves.  It  s^uls 
a  member  to  each  house  of  the  state  legislature.] 

All-saints  Bay.    See  Santos. 

ALMACEN,  del  Ret,  a  setflement  of  tbe 
province  and  carregindenio  of  Canete  in  Peru,8itu« 
ate  on  the  coast,  opposite  the  blands  of  Chincha* 

ALMAGRO,  Santiago  de,  a  setUement  of  the 

5>rovince  and  earregimicnto  of  Canete  in  Pern, 
bunded  bv  the  conqaeror  Diego  de  Almagro,  in 
1536,  in  tne  valley  of  Chincha ;  owing  to  a  com* 
petition  with  Don  Francisco  Pizarro,  who  liad 
founded  the  city  of  Lima,  and  out  of  honour  to 
his  native  place  of  thii  title.  It  once  bore  the  ap* 
pellation  ot  a  city ;  but  its  inhabitants  so  dwindled 
away,  that  it  was  forced  to  resign  it  a  short  time 
after. 

ALMAGUER,  a  citjr  of  the  province  and  ^ 
vernment of  Popayan,  in  thekim^om of  Quito^ 
founded  by  Captain  Alonza  de  Fuen  Mayor,  im 
1543,  on  the  top  of  a  small  mountain,  whioh  is  in  the 
middle  of  a  plain  called  Guachicono.  It  abounda 
in  wheat,  maize,  barley,  fruits,  i^d  some  apits  o^ 
cattle.  Its  temperature  ii  mild  and  pleasant,  and 
in  its  district  are  some  gold  mines.  It  lies  aeves 
leagues  s.  of  Popayan.  [Lat.  P  56'  m.  hofog. 
76^54'w.l 

[ALMaRIA.    See  Villa  Rica.] 

ALMAS,  Real  DEL  Rio  de  las,  a  Portuguese 
settlement  and  real  of  gold  mines,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Guayazas  Indians,  and  kingdom  of 
Brazil;  situate  on  the  shore  and  source  qf  the 
river  Tocantines. 

Almas,  Real  del  Rio  bb  las,  a  river  of  thB 
same  kingdom  and  territory^  whi<}h  i^iaos  in  tbe 
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swrra  near  Villaboa,  to  the  i .  runs  e.  and  enters 
the  Tocantines. 

ALMENAS)  a  river  of  the  province  and  corrc' 
gimiento  of  Arequipa  in  Pern,  close  to  the  point 
of  Chile. 

ALMERIA,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction 
and  government  of  Vera  Cruz  in  Nueva  Espafta, 
situate  on  the  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Noadan. 

[ALMIRA,  a  town  in  Mexico.   See  Angelos.] 

ALMIRANTE.  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  captainship  ot  Parayba  in  Brazil,  situate  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Aracay, 

Almirante,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Yer^^a,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Tierra  Firme,  and  w.  of  Escudo;  thus  called 
from  its  having  been  discovered  by  Admiral 
Columbus  in  his  fourth  voyage.  At  its  entrance 
are  many  small  islands  ana  hidden  rocks,  upon 
^hich  iU  discoverer  had  well  nigh  been  wrecked. 

Almibante,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Florida,  which  runs  5.  e.  and  enters 
the  sea  in^the  bay  of  Panzacola. 

ALMOLOJA,  San  Pedro  de,  a  settlement  of 
ttie  h^  settlement  of  the  district  and  alcakUa 
fruk/or  of  Zultep^c  in  Nueva  Espafia,  situate  in 
a  spacious,  very  pleasant,  and  well  watered  plain. 
Its  temperature  is  mild;  it  contains  77  Indian 
fiunilies,  and  is  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Temas- 
dillepec.  It  lies  three  leagues  tD.  of  its  capital, 
lBn4  inclining  to  the  $. 

Almoloia,  San  Pedro  de,  another  settlement, 
'with  tibe  dedicatory  title  of  San  Miguel  del  Rio, 
bemg  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the 
akama  mwor  of  Metepec  in  the  same  kingdom. 
It  contains  156  Indian  families,  and  to  its  curacy 
are  annexed  several  others.  It  lies  three  leagues 
»•  w.  of  its  capital. 

ALMOLOLOIAN,  the  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Colima  in  Nueva 
Espaiia.  It  ccmtains  60  families  of  Indians,  15 
of  Spaniards  and  2S  of  Mustees  and  Mulattoes, 
who  occupy  themselves  in  the  culture  of  maize 
and  French  beans ;  and  has  a  convent  of  the  order 
of  St.  Francis,  and  is  a  quarter  of  a  league  n.  of 
its  capital. 

ALOA,  a  settlement  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
in  the  carregimiento  of  the  district  of  the  Cinco 
Leguas  de  esta  Capital. 

ALOASI,  a  settlement  of  the  same  kingdom 
and  correg^mento  as  the  former. 

ALOJAMUENTO,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimiento  of  Copiap6  in  Uie  kmi^- 
dom  of  Chile ;  situate  on  the  shore,  and  at  the 
nouth  of  the  river  Chiminal. 
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ALONCHE,  a  settlement  of  the  district  of 
Yaguache,  in  the  province  and  government  of 
Guayaquil,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

ALOTEPEC,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
inent  of  the  district  of  Atitlan,  and  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Villalta,  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  67 
Indian  families,  and  is  19  leagues  from  its  capi- 
tal. 

ALOZOZINGO,  Santa  Maria  DE, a  settle- 
ment of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  San 
Martin  de  Temelucan,and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Que- 
jozinffo,  in  Nueva  Espana,  having  in  it  110 
families  of  Indians. 

ALPABAMBA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Parinacocha  in  Peru,  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Colta. 

ALPAMARCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Canta  in  Peru,  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Atabillos  Altos. 

ALPACIA,  a  settlement  and  asiento  of  the 
mines  of  the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Con- 
desuyos  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  An- 
dary. 

ALPAIACU,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 

Sovernment  of  Quijos  and  Marcas  m  the  king- 
om  of  Quito.  It  runs  from  it.  to  s.  and  enters  toe 
Llucin. 

ALPARGATON,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Venezuela,  situate  near  the 
coast,  in  the  bay  of  Burburata,  to  the  w.  of  ^ort 
Cabello. 

Alpargaton,  a  river  in  the  sameproviace  and 
government,  which  rises  in  the  Serrania^  opposite 
the  coast,  and  runs  to  the  w.  of  Port  Cabello. 

ALPIZAGUA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Culi- 
acan  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  36  famUies 
of  Indians.  Its  district  abounds  in  the  various 
fruits  of  that  region,  and  also  in  some  maize.  It  is 
five  leagues  e.  of  its  capital. 

ALPOIECA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  setOe- 
ment  of  the  district  of  Atengo,  and  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Chilapa,  in  Nueva  Espana,  in  ivhicb  there  are 
4S  families  of  Indians.  It  is  one  league  distant  from 
its  h^d  settlement. 

Alpoi  EC  A,  another  settlement  of  the  head 
settlementof  the  district  of  Ixcateapan,  and  o/ca/- 
dia  mayor  of  Tlapa,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It 
contains  115  families  of  Mistecos  Indians,  and  is 
two  leagues  f  •  of  its  head  settlement. 

ALTOIECAZINGO,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Tlapa  in  Neuva  Espaiia.  It  contains  140  fanai- 
lies  of  Indians,  and  is  four  leagues  s.  e.  of  its 
capital. 
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^LPONECA,  Sav  Antonio  de,  a  settlement 
of  tfce  head  settlement  of  the  district  and  dcdldia 
irn^or  of  Jochimilco  in  Nneva  Espana.  Although 
it  is  situated  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  of  Te- 
tela^  it  contains  SO  femilies  of  Indians,  and  a  con- 
vent of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic. 

ALPtJIEGA.  Santa  Maria  de,  a  settlement 
pf  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Huitepcc, 
and  alcidd^  mayor  of  Guenayaca,  in  Nueva  Es- 
pana.   It  cpntams  77  families  of  Indians. 

[ALSTEAD^  a  township  in  Gheshire  county, 
,New  Hampshire,  containing  1111  inhabitants; 
eight  miles  s.  from  Gbarlestown.J 

ALTA,  a  lake  of  the  province  of  Venezuela,  and 

Kvemment  of  Cumani.    It  lies  s.  of  the  valley  of 
squa,  and  w.  of  the  river  Unare,  which  is  very 
near  to  and  Joins  it.   . 

ALTABOIANO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Tucum&n,  in  the  distarict  and 
mrismction  of  the  city  of  Cordova, 

ALTABONITA,  a  small  bay  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  on  the  it.  n.  e.  coast,  and  at  the  e.  head, 
^between  the  bay  of  Nipc  and  Port  Tanabo. 

Al^^ AGRACIA,  a  city  and  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Sutaeaos  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada. 
It  vira^  founded  in  IMO  by  the  Gaptaips  Pedrp 
Ordonez  de  Cevallos,  Juan  Lopez  de  Herrera, 
and  Pi^;o  Soi^.  It  abounds  in  wax,  honey,  and 
jfila^  these  being  the  productions  in  which  the  na- 
tivep  trade,  as  likewise  in  boats,  cut  out  of  the 
solid  trunks  of  the  large  trees,  abounding  in  its 
very  craggy  mount^s.  It  has  at  present  but  a 
.  niiserably  scanty  population. 

Altaghacia,  another  settlement,  with  the  de- 
dicatory title  of  NuestraSeno|a,  in  the  province 
and  government  pf  Guman&.    Its  inhabitants  en- 
jo^  a  royal  privi^ge  of  indemnification ,  from  the 
.  tributes.     It  is  fu)ti)ate  on  the  shore,  within  a 
^  cannon's  shot  of  the  capital. 

Altageacia,  another  settlement  in  the  p|:o- 

vince  and  government  of  Tucuman,  in  the  kmg- 

dom  of  Peru,  of  the  \listrict  and  jurisdiction  of 

the  city  of  Cordova,  on  the  shore  and  at  the 

^  source  of  the  Rio  Segundo. 

Altagracia,  another  settlement  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Guayana  and  government  of  Cumani. 
It  is  one  of  tnose  which  belonged  to  the  missions 
of  the  Catalanian  Capuchin  father^. 

Altagracia,  another  settlemei^  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Guayana,  which  is  at 
.    present  separated  from  that  qf  Guman&. 

Altagracia,  another  settlement  in  the  pro- 
.  ^ince  and  government  of  Venezuela,  in  the  juris- 
-  .  <Iictioii  of  the  city  ^  S.  Sebastian,  aad  valky  of 
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Orituco ;  in  which  district  there  are  many  estates 
pf  cacao^  esteemed  particularly  good,  and  several 
sugar  mills,  on  either  side  of  the  river  Orituco. 

ALTAMIR,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Barcelona,  and  government,  of  Cuman&,  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Ghivata,  to  the  it.  m.  cf 
the  town  of  San  Fernando. 

ALTAMIRA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Sierra  Gorda,  in  the  Seno  Alexi- 
cano,  (bay  of  Mexico),  and  kingdom  of  Nueva 
Espana ;  founded  by  the  count  of  that  tiUe,  D. 
Joseph  de  Escandon,  colonel  of  the  militia  of  the 
city  of  Qucretaro,  in  1750,  who  gave  it  this  namey 
from  his  attachment  and  friendship  towards  the 
Marquis  of  Altamira,  auditor  of  that  royal  audir 
cnce,  and  one  of  those  who  were  destinra  by  the 
king  to  be  inspector  in  the  concerns  relating  to  the 
conquest  and  the  population  of  that  province. 

Altamira,  anotner  settlement  in  the  province 
and  government  of  Venexuela,  one  of  those  under 
the  care  of  the  fathers  of  the  Capuchin  missions. 
It  abounds  in  large  cattle. 

ALTAR,  a  town  and  garrison  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Sonora. 

Altar,  a  settlement  in  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Venezuela,  consisting  of  Indians  con-* 
verted  to  the  Catholic  faith  by  the  Capuchin 
fathers ;  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  town  of  San  Car- 
los, near  the  river  Coiade. 

Altar,  a  very  lofty  mountain  of  the  kingdom 
of  Quito,  in  the  corre|;ti7i7e;ito  of  Riobamba,  to  the 
e.  of  this  town.  It  is  always  covered  with  snow, 
from  whence  it  is  called  the  snow-mountain.  It 
serves  as  a  boundary  to  the  mountains  of  the  coun- 
try, the  other  side  pf  this  mountain  being  as  yet 
unknown.  From  it  the  rivers  Llurin  and  Min 
take  their  rise,  which,  united,  enter  the  Pastasa, 
always  running  e.  This  mountain  is  one  of  thoie 
which  form  the  Cordillera  called,  of  CoUanes. 

ALTO,  San  Andres  uel,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Mainas.  in  the  kinig- 
dom  of  Quito ;  one  of  the  missions  held  there  by 
the  abolished  order  of  the  Jesuits ;  situate  on  tm 
shore  of  the  river  Maranon,  and  opposite  the  city 
of  S.  Francisco  de  Borja. 

Alto,  San  Andres  del,  another  settlemept 
in  the  province  and  captainship  of  San  Vincente 
in  Bnusil ;  situate  s.  of  the  settlement  of  £spig6n; 

Alto,  San  Andres  del,  another  settlement 
in  the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Catamarca 
in  Peru. 

Alto,  San  Andres  del,  another  settlement, 
with  the  dedicatcN'y  title  of  San.  Miguel,  in  t^e 
bead  settlement  of  the  district  and  mlfaldia  mqyor 
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of  Tecpatitkn,  in  tlie  kingdom  and  bSshopric  of 
Naeva  Oalicia.  It  is  seven  leagues  e.  of  its  capi- 
tal. 

Alto^  Sak  AndUss  del,  another  settlement  in 
the  province  and  government  of  Popay&n,  of  the 
kingdom  of  Quito. 

ALTOBELO,  a  lofty,  sharp- pointed  island, 
near  the  n*  coast  of  Hispaniola,  discovered  at  a 
great  distance,  and  lying  between  the  point  Beata 
and  the  island  of  Yaca.    [Long.  71^  18'  n.    Lat. 

[ALTON,  a  tract  of  land  in  Strafford  county, 
New  Hainpsbire,  n.  e.  from  Barnstead.] 

ALTOS(,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cap- 
taimhip  of  S.  Yincente  in  Brazil,  situate  between 
those  of  Tribntos  and  Pdrcon. 

Altos,  another  settlement  in  the  province  and 
taptainship  of  Rey  in  the  same  kingdom,  and  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Curuca^. 

Altos,  a  river  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Guanuco  in  Peru.  It  is  small,  runs  from  s.  to 
91.  and  forming  a  curve  towards  the  w.  enters  the 
sources  of  the  river  Guallaga,  c^posite  the  settle- 
ment of  Saramajos. 

AJLiTOTONGA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Xalacingo,  and  alcaldia 
mawt  of  Xalapa,  in  Nueva  Espai&a ;  situate  in  a 
fertile,  beautiful,  and  spacious  valley,  from  which 
it  tajfifi^  its  name.  It  is  of  a  mild  temperature, 
id>ouhding  in  fruits,  pulse,  and  tobacco.  It  con- 
tains 105  Spanish  families.  The  word  Altotonga 
signifies,  in  the  Mexican  language,  hot  and  saltish 
water ;  and  this  comes  from  a  river  which  has  its 
rise  in  two  hills  united  to  each  other,  and  situate 
Hi  a  league's  distance  to  the  s.  This  river  runs  into 
tiiie  lake  of  Alchichica,  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Te- 
peaca.  It  lies  a  league  and  a  half  s.  e.  of  its  head 
lettlement. 

ALYA,  San  Lois  oe  Laicacota  de,  an 
establishment  of  silver  mines,  celebrated  for 
their  riches,  in  a  mountain  of  this  name,  which 
signifies  enchanted  lake ;  there  being  a  lake  at  the 
top  of  the  mountain  formed  bv  the  Indians,  who 
made  use  of  it  as  a  place  in  which  to  deposit  and 
conceal  their  riches.  This  jdace  was  discovered 
in  ,1657  by  the  Colonel  Don  Joseph  de  Salcedo, 
who,  having  received  some  va^ue  rumours  of  its 
importance,  and  finding  that  there  w;a8  little  need 
of  hands  for  the  working  the  mountain  of  San 
Joseph,  sent  his  men  hither  to  work.  They  ac- 
corduigly  opened  the  ground,  and  having  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  some  metals  of  a  superior  qualit  v, 
contrived  to  let  off  the  hke^  so  as  to  come  to  the 
principal  yein.      Here  they  discovered  an  im- 
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mense  quantity  of  silver,  which  they  dug  out  at  a 
trifling  expence.  They  also  found  the  mouths  d 
other  mines ;  namely,  of  those  of  Las  Animas  and 
Laicacota  Baxa,  which  were  contiguous,  and 
equally  rich.  From  the  last  of  these,  Saloedo 
took,  m  one  night,  93  casks  foil  of  silver,  i^ucd 
at  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  also  a  massy  lump 
of  silver,  which  weighed  seven  arrobas.  The  me* 
tal  was,  moreover,  so  fine  and  pure,  that,  after 
paying;  the  quinto  or  duty  to  tne  king,  it  waa 
coined  into  money  without  any  previous  refine- 
ment. From  these  riches  the  disgraces  of  Salcedo 
took  their  origin ;  it  was  from  them  that  arose  the 
bickerings  and  party  spirits  which  appeared 
among  the  Andaluccs  and  CrioUos  on  one  sid^ 
and  the  mountaineers  and  the  Vtscainos  on  tiie 
other.  A  battle  was  the  consequence,  aiKi  the 
plain  was  covered  with  dead  bodies.  The  plain 
Dears  the  same  name  (Alva),  and  is,  to  this  day, 
strewed  with  whitened  bones.  This  disastrous 
affair  induced  the  viceroy,  the  Count  of  Lcnno^ 
to  come  in  person  to  put  a  stop  to  these  differenoes; 
and  he,  upon  his  arrival,  oraered  the  settlement^ 
which  consisted  of  upwards  of  SOO  houses,  to  be 
laid  waste ;  and  findmg  a  pretext  for  the  removal 
of  the  Colonel  Salcedo,  caused  him  to  undergo  hb 
sentence  in  the  city  of  Lima,  in  I6i36 ;  but,  as  the 
sentence  was  about  to  be  put  into  execution,  it 
happened,  and,  as  it  is  believed,  by  the  decree  of 
heaven,  which  would  bear  testimony  to  his  inno- 
cence, that  the  mine  became  inundated  ;  so  that  it 
could  never  after  be  emptied ;  at^d  although. vast 
sums  have  been  employed  upon  this  work,  nosH- 
ver  has  ever  since  been  extracted. 

ALYAUADO,  a  venr  ^undant  river  of  Nueva 
Espaiia,  forming  itself  from  one  which  descends 
from  the  sierras  of  Zon^lica  and  Misteca.  All 
these  three  unite  near  uie  settlement  of  Cuyote« 
peaue,  in  the  alcaldia  nuggar  of  Cozamaloapan, 
and  collecting  the  streams  of  many  others,  wnich 
swell  it  to  an  immense  size,  it  enters  the  sea  at  the 
mouth  of  its  name,  19  leagues  firom  Yera  Cruz* 
It  was  anciently  called  Pai^loapan,  and  was  the 
first  that  was  discovered  by  Heman  Cartes.  It 
has  a  battery  at  its  entrance,  guarded  by  a  detach* 
ment  from  Vera  Cruz. 

Alvarauo,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Yera  Cruz  in  Nueva  £spa3a» 
It  is  of  a  hot  and  dry  temperature,  inhabited  by 
60  fomilies  of  Spaniards  and  Mulattoes,  whose 
commerce  consists  in  fish  ;  as  the  land,  futhougli 
naturally  fertile,  j^ields  no  productions  by  which 
their  commerce  might  be  enlarged.  They  have  a 
church,  in  wihich  the  image  of  our  Lady  oi  Ooii* 
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eeption  is  lerered,  on  account  of  tbf  miracles 
wrought  by  it ;  and  according  to  tradition,  it  was 
gM  to  have  been  found  shut  up  in  a  chest,  lying 
upon  the  sea*shore  on  the  coasts  of  Goazacoalco. 
Foorteenleagues^^om  Vera  Cruz,  it.  m.  and  88  from 

Mexico.  ^^  ^ 

ALVARO.  Sierra  he  Maestro;  or  Lunar 
Sierra,  a  coraiHera  of  the  mountains  orth^  coast  of 
Brazil,  in  the  province  and  captainship  of  Espiritu 
Santo,  between  the  pomt  of  Tiburon  and  the  island 

ofReposo. 

AL VERNE,  Mountain  of,  a  settlement 
composed  of  Indians,  converted  by  the  missions 
of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  in  the  district  of  the 
dcaUXa  mayor  of  Gaudalc&zar.  It  contains  90 
ftmiUes,  and  is  12  leagues  n.  of  the  settlement  of 

Sta.  Rosa, 

ALZ,  Manuel  de,  a  river  of  the  kinffdom  of 
Brazil.  It  rises  between  those  of  La  P^ma  and 
Tocantines,  runs  nearly  s.  and,  forming  a  curve 
towards  the  w.  enters  the  latter  river  m  10^  $. 
according  to  the  map  of  Cruz,  and  iri^s.  ac 
cording  to  Arrowsmith,  [which  refutes  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  De  Lisle,  who  places  it  in  7^.] 

ALZOXJI,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  San  Luis ,  of  the  coast  and  alcaUia  may- 
orof  TIapain  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  190  iami- 
Iks  of  Indians,  who  are  very  industrious  in  tilling 
and  cultivating  the  ground,  which  produces,  in 
abundance,  maize,  cotton,  French  beans,  and  rice. 

A  MA,  a  settlement  of  tiie  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Canta  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the  curacy  of 
Huamanga. 

AMACACHES,  a  nation  of  Indians,  of  the 
kingdom  of  Brazil,  and  province  and  cap^at/t^Atp 
ofKio  Janeiro,  inhabiting  the  woods  and  moun- 
tains towards  the  $.  It  is  very  numerous,  and 
much  dieaded,  on  account  of  the  incursions  which 
they  have  made  upon  the  Portuguese  establish- 
ments. Amongst  them  are  to  be  found  some  canni- 
bals. Their  weapons  are  darts  and  macanas,  a  sort  of 
club,  composed  of  a  very  heavy  and  solid  wood ; 
and  they  use  in  their  wars  a  very  active  poison, 
with  which  they  anoint  the  pomts  of  their  arrows 
md  lances. 

AMACHURA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Cumand.  It  runs  fi.  and  enters  the 
sea  in  the  principal  mouth  of  the  Orinoco. 

AMACORE,  a  large  river  of  the  provmce  and 

r^mment  of  Guayana,  which  descends  from  the 
Cordillera,  and  running  towards  the  e.  waters 
Aany  parts  unknown,  or  at  least  inhabited  by  some 
barbarous  Indians.-  Its  banks  are  covered  with 
beautiful  and  umbrageous  trees.  After  collecting 
io  its  course  the  waters  of  several  otbier  rivers,  it 
cmptiea  itself  into  the  N.  sea. 
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AMACU,  a  lake  of  the  province  of  Guayamr 
in  that  part  which  is  possessed  by  the  Dutch. 

AMACUICA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle-^ 
ment  of  the  district  of  Xonacatepec,  and  altMia 
mayor  of  Cucrnavaca,  in  Nueva  Espafla. 

AMACUITLAPILCO,  a  settlement  of  the 
same  head  settlement  of  the  district  and  akaldia 
mayor  of  Xonacatepec. 

AMACUIiO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

fovernment  of  Cuman&  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierrm 
irme,  situate  in  the  interior  of  the  Serrania.  It 
is  one  of  those  missions  belonging  in  that  province 
to  the  fathers  of  the  Aragonese  Ci^uchins,  at  the 
point  of  Faria,  and  on  the  interior  coast  of  the 
gulph  Triste. 

Amacuro,  a  river  in  the  same  province,  which 
runs  towards  the  ir.  and  joins  the  Orinoco  at  its 
large  mouth,  called  De  Navios. 

AMADEA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  S.  Juan  de  los  Llanos  in  the  new  kingdom 
of  Granada.  It  rises  to  the  n.  of  its  capital,  and 
joins  the  Meta  very  near  to  its  source. 

AMAGUAJES,'  S.  Antonio  de,  a  settlement 
of  the  province  and  corregmiento  of  Pastes  in  the 
kingdom  of  Quito,* situate  on  the  shtnre  of  a  small 
river,  which  enters  that  of  S.  Miguel. 

AmAGUANA,  a  setHeroent  of  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  in  the  corregimiento  of  the  district  of  the 
Cinco  Leguas  de  su  Capital. 

Amaguana,  a  river  of  the  same  province  and 
kingdom,  which  rises  from  the  n.  summit  of  the 
P&ramo,  or  •  desert  of  Elenisa,  and  running  ii» 
collects  all  the  waters  which  take  their  course 
(toaLih^i^ardillera^  and  from  the  mountains  Of 
Rumifiavi  and  Pasuchua.  It  afterwards  joins  the 
river  Ichubamba  to  the  n.  at  a  small  distance  irom 
the  settlement  of  Conocoto;  and  being  increased  by 
the  streams  which  flow  in  abundance  from  the  w. 
part  of  the  Cordillera^  it  changes  its  name  to  GuaU- 
labamba;  and  then,  receiving  also  the  waters  of 
another,  called  Pisque,  takes  the  denominatiou  of 
Alchipechi,  following  a  if.  course  till  it  enters  the 
river  of  Esmeraldas ;  which  is  so  large,  that  near 
the  settlement  of  S.  Antonio,  in  the  corregimiento 
of  Quito,  it  is  nocessary  to  cross  it  en  taravUa,  its 
width  not  admitting  of  its  being  passed  by  a  ford, 
or  by  a  bridge. 

AMAGUNTICK,  a  stagnant  water,  or  lake,  of 
New  France,  on  the  confines  of  New  England. 

AMAIA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor^ 
rfgtmtenlo  of  Chayanta,  orCharcas,  in  Peru. 

AMAIALUl,  a  settleftient  and  asiento  of  *the 

g)ld  mines  of  the  province  and  corregimiento  of 
hayanta,  or  Charcas,  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Chayantacas. 
ASiAIUCA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
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oounir  J  of  the  Amasonas.  It  rises  in  the  territory 
lying  between  the  Payaguas  and  the  Cobachis  In- 
cuans ;  runs  with  an  inctination  to  the  3.  s.  e.  and 
enters  the  Masanon,  very  near  the  mouth  of  the 
larffe  river  Napo . 

AMAJUNO,  a  small  river  of  Florida,  which 
runs  w.  and  enters  the  sea  opposite  the  island  of 
Anclote. 

AMAMAZOS,  a  nation  of  barbarous  Indians, 
othe  n.  of  the  city  of  Ganuco  in  Peru ;  bounded 
by  the  nation  of  the  Panataguas,  and  s.  w.  by  the 
cordiUera  real  of  the  Andes. 

AMAMBAI,  Cordillera  de,  a  52emiofthe 
province  and  government  of  Paraguay.  It  extends 
many  leagues  from  the  n.  n.  w.  ^  the  5.  s.  e.  and 
its  mountains  abound  in  the  herb  Paraguay. 

Amambai,  Cordillera  de,  a  river  of  the  same 
province,  which  rises  in  the  ternkory  of  the  Mon- 
teses  Indians.  It  runs  s.  and  enters  the  Parani, 
opposite  the  large  island  of  Salto. 

AMANA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of  Bar- 
celona, and  government  of  Cuman&,  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  of  its  name^  to  the  n.  of  the 
Table-land  of  Guampa. 

Amana,  a  river  m  the  same  proyince  and  ^• 
Temment,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  mountams 
of  Bergantin ;  runs  e.  and  enters  the  Guarapiche. 

AMANALCO,  S.  Geronimo  de,  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  the  akaldia  mayor  of 
Metepeque  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  1224 
&milies  of  Indians. 

AMANIBO,  a  river  of  the  country  of  the  Ama- 
KMias,  or  Guayana,  in  the  Dutch  possessions.  It 
runs  n.  making  several  windings,  and  enters  the 
sea  near  the  lake  of  Iracubo.     •«  ^  ^^ 

[Am  AN  ISO,  a  town  on  the  coart  of  Guayana, 
between  Paramaribo,  and  Cayenne,  j 

AMANIQUE,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Mainas  in  the  kingdom  of  Qui- 
to. It  rises  in  the  territory  of  the  Plateros  In- 
dians, runs  from  e.  to  a>.  and  enters  the  river 
Perene,  or  ancient  Maranon. 

AMANTANE,  San  Miguel  be,  an  island  of 
the  great  lake  Chucuito,  belonging  to  the  pro- 
yince of  PaucarcoUa,  on  the  lofty  plains  of  which 
were  established  some  settlements  of  note,  but 
which  have,  by  lapse  of  time,  fallen  into  decay. 
The  bouses  were  somewhat  peculiar,  having  been 
built  entirely  of  stone,  and  the  roofs  of  the  rooms 
■  having  been  vaulted  with  the  same ;  forming  edi- 
fices altogether  handsome  and  well-constructed. 
This  island,  which  is  three  leagues  in  circumfe- 
rence, is  full  of  orchards  and  gardens,  producing 
fruits,  herbs,  and  flowers. 

AMANTARA,  a  smaU  bknd  of  the  lake  Titi- 
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caca,  belonging  to  the  province  and  government 
of  Chucuito,  near  the  strait  of  Capachica. 

AMAUTATA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cov' 
regimienio  of  Carabaya  in  Peru.  It  rise^  in  the 
valley  of  Inaguana,  to  the  s.  of  the  settlement  of 
Cuyocuyo,  and  runs  n.  forming  a  curve  to  enter 
the  source  of  the  river  Inambari. 

AMAZONAS,  San  Felipe  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Mainas  in  the 
kingdom  of  Quito.  It  is  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Nanai. 

AIVIAPAES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  savage  In- 
dians in  Nueva  Andali^cia,  to  the  w.  of  the  riv^r 
Orinoco,  and  near  tlie  mountain  of  Paria.  They 
inhzdiit  the  territory  between  the  rivers  Catury, 
Cayari,  and  Meta,  and  are  bounded  by  the  Isape- 
rices,  with  whom  they  are  continually  at  war. 
They  are  valiant  and  hardy,  sincere  and  fiutbful ; 
they  live  by  the  chase,  and  by  fishing,  and  thdr 
arms  are  bows  and  arrows,  which  aie  tipped  with 
a  very  active  vegetable  poison.  The  territory  is 
called  Amapaya,  and  is  cobiprehended  in'  the  pro- 
vince of  Paria. 

AMAPALA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  ai^ 
government  of  Nicaragua  in  the  kingdom  of  Gua- 
temala, situate  upon  a  strip  or  narrow  point  of 
land  running  into  the  S.  3ea,  at  the  distance  of 
four  leagues  from  the  town  of  San  Miguel,  and 
220  miles  s.  e.  of  Guatemala.  [Long.  87^  55'  w. 
Lat.  ISP  ly.] 

AMAPILCAN,  a  settlement  of  the  akaUKa 
mayor  of  Tlapa  in  Nueva  Espana,  containing 
ISlndian  families. 

AMACUCHO,  alias  Tamberia,  a  settlement  of 
the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Cajamarca  ki 
P^ru. 

AMARETE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimierUo  of  Larccaja  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Charazani. 

AMARGOS,  an  island  of  the  coast  of  Chile, 
at  the  mouth  or  entrance  of  the  river  Valdivia ; 
where  there  is  also  a  castle  of  the  same  name. 

AMARGOSO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cqp- 
tainskip  of  Rio  Grande  in  Brazil,  it  rises  near 
the  coast,  runs  n.  and  enters  the  sea  by  a  wide 
mouth,  between  the  point  of  Tiburon  and  that  of 
Mello. 

AMARILLO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  car* 
regimienio  of  Loja  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It 
rises  at  the  foot  of  the  sierra^  near  the  settlement  of 
Saraguro ;  runs  w.  and  enters  the  Tumbez. 

AMARISCOGGIN,  a  river  of  the  district  of 
Maine.    See  Androscoggin. 

AMARO)  Juan,  a  town  of  the  province  and 
captaimhip  of  the  bay  of  Todos  Santos  in  the 
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kiradom  of  Brazil,  founded  in  the  year  1668  by 
a  n>rtugiiese  gentleman  of  this  name,  in  virtue  of 
the  concession  of  proprietorship  made  by  King 
Don  Pedro,  and  as  a  reward  for  the  services  of  the 
ibmier  in  its  conquest.  The  same  gentleman  im- 
mediately sold  it  to  Colonel  Manuel  Araujo  de 
Aragooy  whose  descendants  are  in  possession  of  it 
at  the  present  day.  Its  population  and  commerce 
are  equally  scanty.  It  is  situate  near  the  river 
LoDgoribOj  [or  Rmuaca.    Lat.  13P  17'  n.    Long. 

UP  14'  W.J 
Amaro^  Juan,  a  settlement,  also  called  Mina  dc 
Luis  Amuro,  in  the  territory  of  Guayazas,  of  the 
same  kingdom,  situate  on  the  shore  of  a  river  which 
enters  the  Tocantines. 

Amaro,  Juan,  another  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  captainship  of  Puerto  Seguro  in  the 
same  kingdom;  situate  at  the  port  of  the  capital. 

Amaro,  Juan,  another  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  captainship  of  Pemambuco,  situate  at 
die  source  of  the  river  of  Antonio  Grande,  to  the 
8.  If.  e.  of  the  settlement  of  San  Sabastian  Novo. 

Amaro,  Juan,  another  settlement,  called  San 
Amaro  el  Velho,  or  Viejo,  in  the  same  province 
and  captainship  as  the  former. 

Amaro,  Juan,  another  town  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  San  Vincente  in  the  same  kingdom, 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  bay  of  this  name. 

Amaro,  Juan,  a  small  island  near  the  coast  of 
this  last  mentioned  province,  where  the  Portuguese 
have  a  fort  or  castle,  with  the  name  of  La  Cruz. 
It  is  on  the  side  of  the  bay  of  San  Vincente. 

AMARUCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Guayana  and  government  of  Cumana ;  one  of  those 
belonging  to  the  missions  held  there  by  the  Cata- 
lanian  Capuchin  fathers.  It  lies  5.  of  the  city  of 
Santo  Tomas. 

AMARUMAIU,  a  lar^e  river  of  the  king- 
dxxn  of  Peru,  which  rises  in  the  cordtUcra  of  the 
Andes,  in  13°  3(V  s.  lat.  It  passes  through  the 
t»rovince  of  Mojos,  after  a  long  course  of  many 
kgues  through  unknown  parts ;  and  after  fre- 
quently changmg  its  name,  it  enters  into  the  Ma- 
ranon,  in  4^  X'.  s.  lat. 

ABAASARENDO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  captainslup  of  Par^yba  in  Brazil,  situate  near 
the  coast. 

AMATENANGO,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Chiapa  in  the  kmg- 
dom  of  Guatemala. 

ABfATEPEC,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
fl^nt  of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Zulte- 
pec  in  Nueva  Espafia,  situate  on  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tab.     It  is  of  a  cold  temperature,  and  its  popu- 
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lation  consists  of  80  Indian  families.     It  lies  12 
leagues  s,  e.  of  of  its  capital. 

Amatepec,  another  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  ofTotontepec,  in  the  alcal- 
dia  mayor  of  Villalta.  It  is  of  a  cold  temperature, 
contains  15  families  of  Indians,  and  lies  a  little  more 
than  seven  leagues  to  the  e,  of  its  capital. 

AMATICLAN,  S.  Luis  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Huiterec,  ind 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Cuernavaca,  in  Nueva  Espafia. 
It  contains  43  families  of  Indians. 

AMATINCHAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set* 
tlement  of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tiapa 
in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  62  families  of  In- 
dians, and  lies  two  leagues  n.  e.  of  its  capital. 

[AMATIQUES,  a  sea-port  town  at  the  mouth  of 
Guanacos  river,  which  empties  into  the  Amatique 
gulf,  or  gulf  of  Honduras,  m  the  province  of  Vera 
Paz,  Mexico.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  logwood- 
cutters,  and  on  the  s.  of  the  gulf  is  a  tract  of  land 
called  Amatique  land.    Lat.  15°  23'.    Long.  8£P.] 

AMATITLAN,  San  Chbistobal  de,  a 
settlement  of  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala,  si- 
tuate in  the  valley  of  Mixto,  or  of  Pinola.  In 
the  Mexican  tongue  it  signifies  thecity  of  letters, 
from  a  custom  which  the  natives  have  of  writing 
upon  the  bark  of  trees,  and  thus  forming  tablets, 
which  they  send  to  a  great  distance.  It  has  some 
excellent  medicinal  baths,  renowned  for  the  cure  of 
several  infirmities.  A  great  commerce  is  carried 
on  from  the  salt  which  is  collected  every  morning 
from  the  shores  of  a  lake,  and  which  they  purify. 
It  has  a  large  market-place,  with  a  magnificent 
church,  and  a  convent  of  the  order  of  St.  Domi- 
nic, being  one  of  the  richest  establishments  main- 
tained by  this  order  throughout  that  kingdom. 
It  is  said  to  be  famous  for  having  made  the  dis- 
covery  of  curing  the  cancer  by  eatmg  raw  lizards. 
The  Indians  used  this  remedy  from  the  time  of 
their  gentilism,  and  it  was  first  tried  by  the  Eu- 
ropeans in  1780,  as  appears  by  testimony  and  in- 
formation transmitted  by  the  provisional  viceroy 
of  New  Spain,  Don  Martin  de  Mayorga ;  the  same 
information  having  been  passed,  by  order  of  the 
King,  to  the  tribunal  of  the  first  physician  of  this 

court. 

Amatitlan,  San  Christobal  de,  another 
settlement  of  the  same  province,  distinct  from  the 

former. 

AMATLAN,  Santa  Ana  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  settlement  of  the  district  md  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Tanzitaro  in  Nueva  Espana,  situate  on 
the  skirts  of  the  sierra  of  this  name.  It  is  of  a 
cold  temperature,  inhabited  by  60  families  of  In- 
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dians,  29  of  Spaniards,  and  19  of  Mustefs  and 
Mulattoes.  So  great  is  its  commerce,  and  so 
Abundant  is  it  in  fruits  and  grain,  that  it  could 
maintain,  with  ease,  double  its  present  number. 
It  has  a  convent  of  Monks,  of  the  order  of  St. 
Francis ;  in  whose  church,  an  imageof  Christ  cru- 
cified, and  which  image  also  bears  the  title  of 
Miliigro,  or  miracle,  is  held  in  particular  reve- 
rence. It  is  said  to  have  obtained  this  title  from  a 
miracle  \vell  authenticated  among  the  people  of 
this  settlement.     Fourteen  leagues  s.  of  its  capital. 

Amatlan,   Santa  Ana  de,    another  settle- 

.ment,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of  San  Luis,  of  the 

liead  settlement  of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor 

of  Miahuatlan  in  the  same  kingdom.     It  contains 

S80  families  of  Indians,  including  those  of  its  wards ; 

and  here,  as  in  the  former  settlements,  is  found 

a  fruit  something  like  a  filbert,  which  they  call 

coatecosy  or  tepexilotes^  which  is  very^hard,  and  of 

which  are  made  beads  and  rosaries,  ornamented 

and  painted  with  different  ciphers  of  Jesus,  Mary, 

and  Joseph,  or  sentences  of  the  Magnificat j  which 

are  so  permanent  that  it  has  been  thought  by  some 

.  that  the  trees  produced  them  in  this  state :  they 

jare  not  unfrequently  carried  to  Spain  in  little 

i]tx>xe8.     It  is  two  leagues  to  the  it.  of  the  capital. 

Amatlan.   Santa  Ana  de,    another  settle- 

^ment  belongmg  to  the  missions  of  the  order  of 

.  St.  Francia,  in  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tuchipila, 

at  a  siiort  distance  from  the  lar^  river  of  Guada- 

J9'X<UG&*    Ten  leagues  n.  xv.  of  its  capital. 

Amatlan,  Santa  Ana  de,  another  settlement 
of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  Tepoxtlan, 
and  alcaldia  moyor  of  Cuemavaca. 

Amatlan,  sAjfTA  Ana  be,  another  settle- 
ment, which  is  the  head  settlement  of  the  district 
of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Cordova,  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  La  Punta.  Jt  contains  8S0  Indian 
families,  who,  from  the  fertility  the  ground  ac- 
quires from  the  waters  of  the  rich  stream  of  the 
Truchas,  are  enabled  to  ci^Ativate  large  quantities 
^f  fruits  and  pulse.  Two  short  leagues  s.  of  its 
capital. 

Amatlan,  Santa  Ana  de,  another  settlement, 
.with.the  dedicatory  title  of  San  Joseph,  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  df  the  alcaldia  mayor  of 
^acatlaa.  In  this  settlement,  and  in  the  wards  of 
its  district,  the  families  of  Indians  are  estimated 
at  348. 

Amatlan,  Santa  Ana  dr,  another  settlement 
(with  the  dedicatory  title  of  San  Pedro)  of  the 
head  settlement  of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor 
.of  Cozamaloapan.  It  is  of  a  hot  temperature,  situ- 
lite  on  the  shore  of  a  large  river  of  the  same  name, 
And  was  tfounerly  the  capital.    It  contains  150 
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families  of  Indians,  and  is  two  leagues  e.  of  it 
capitaL 

Amatlan,  Santa  Ana  dp,  another  setflement 
of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Izatlan.  It  is  12  leagues  from  Aqua- 
liilco,  which  is  the  capital. 

AMAZONAS.     See  the  article  Maranon. 

AMBALEMA,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  Tocarima,  and  government  of  Mariquita,  in  the 
new  kingdom  of  Granada,  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  lar^  river  Magdalena.  It  produces  in  abund- 
ance tne  fruits  peculiar  to  its  climate,  which  uk 
excessively  hot  :  these  are  sugar-cane,  maizCy 
yucasy  and  plantains.  It  is  much  infested  with 
Moschettoes,  moths,  and  serpents ;  and  its  in- 
habitants may  amount  to  about  100.  It  lies  13 
leagues  s.  w.  of  Santa  Fe. 

AMBANA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Caxatambo  in  Peru. 

AMBAR,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor« 
regimiento  of  Larecaja  in  Peru. 

AMBAR6ASTA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Tucuman,  in  the  district  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Santiago  del  Estero ; 
from  whence  it  b  distant  53  leagues. 

AMBATO,  AsiENTo  de,  the  division  and  dis- 
trict of  the  province  and  corre^mienlo  of  Rio- 
bamba,  part  of  which  is  in  thekmgdom  of  Quito. 
Its  temperature  is  very  mild  and  healthy,  the  air 
is  gooa,  and  the  earth  so  fruitful  that  it  is  no  un« 
common  Uiin^  to  see  the  husbandman  sowing, 
reaping,  and  tureshing,  all  in  the  same  day«  The 
crops  are  abundant,  and  of  the  best  qualitr.  It 
has  many  plantations  of  sugar-cane,  from  which  is 
procurea  a  sugar  superior  to  any  produced  by  the 
estates  of  the  contiguous*  provinces :  it  has  abo 
many  delicate  and  exquisite  fruits,  and  an  abund- 
ance  of  cochineal,  which  they  employ  for  dyeinep 
and  of  which  a  much  larger  quantity  might  be 
procured.  The  capital  b^rs  the  same  name,  and 
IS  founded  upon  a  rugged  spot  on  the  banks  of  a 
large  river.  Its  temperature  is  benign  and  salu- 
brious ;  it  abounds  in  all  kinds  of  flesh,  and  choice 
productions ;  the  edifices  are  beautiful :  besides 
the  parish-church,  which  is  very  good  and  large, 
it  has  two  parish-chapels  of  ease,  and  a  ponvent  of 
Franciscans.  In  the  year  1698  it  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed, from  an  eruption  of  the  volcano  of  Goto- 
paxi,  which  is  near  to  it ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  snowy-mountain,  or  desert  of  Cai;^uaira8o, 
throwing  up  a  river  of  mud  or  lava,  which  inun- 
dated me  whole  country  near,  ruined  the  crops^ 
and  killed  the  cattle,  which  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
avoid  Uie  destructive  deluge.  The  monuments  of 
this  misfortune  are  still  visible,  aid  various  chinks 
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or  chasmsare  still  miainiDg)  especially  one,  abont 
four  or  five  feet  wide,  and  running  from  ».  to  s, 
nearly  a  league  in  length,  towards  the  s.  point  of 
the  town ;  but  nevertheless,  owing  to  the  fertility 
and  extensive  comnierce  of  the  town,  it  has  become 
jdready  more  considerable  than  it  was  formerly. 
In  several  houses  they  make  a  sort  of  fancy  bread, 
10  white  and  of  so  exquisite  a  flavour  as  far  to  sur* 
pass  any  sort  of  biscuit ;  this  article  is  exported 
hurgely,  even  to  the  most  distant  settlements,  since 
in  no  other  has  it  ever  been  imitated  with  success, 
although  the  venr  flour  and  water  have  been  car- 
ried hence  for  tne  experiment. — It  is  18  leagues 
from  Quito,  and  four  from  Tarunga.  [Lat.  F  14^ 
w.  Long.  W  25'.] 

Ambato,  Asibnto  oe,  a  river  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Riobamba,  near  the  former 
capital.  It  runs  with  such  violence,  and  with 
such  a  tremendous  stream,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
nauBs  it  otherwise  than  by  a  very  strong  built 
bridge :  it  has  one  of  wood,  braced  wim  thick 
finks  ci  iron.  This  river  afterwards  joins  others, 
and  these  together  form  a  large  river,  called 
Patate. 

Ambato,  Asiento  de,  a  mountain  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Tucumdn  in  Peru,  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Catamarca^  to  the  w.  of 
the  jurisdiction,  it  is  large^  and  renowned  not  so 
much  for  its  considerable  mines,  of  vrhich  vestiges 
are  yet  apparent,  as  for  the  rumbling  noises  caused 
in  it  by  tne  air,  which  seem  occasionally  to  pro- 
duce a  kihd  of  slight  earthquake. 

[AMB£It  Bay,  on  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan 
ip  the  bay  of  Honduras,  lies  n.  of  Ascension  Bay, 
which  see/] 

[AMB£kGRE£S£  Key,  an  island  in  Hanover 
bay.  On  the  e.  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan, 
ip  the  bay  of  H<mduras.  it  runs  along  the  mouth 
of  the  bay,  is  70  miles  long,  but  very  narrow. 
See  Ascension  Bay. 

AHBOCAS,  San  Lucas  be,  a  settlement  of 
ttie  province  and  carregmiento  of  Lojain  the  king- 
6tm  of  Quito. 

AMBOL,  §AN,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Buenos  Ajrres.  It  runs  w.  and 
enters  the  Plata  near  the  town  of  Santa  Lucia. 

[AMBOY.    See  Perth  Amboy.] 

[AMBROSE,  St.  an  island  in  the  S.  Pacific 
ocean,  on  the  coast  of  Chile,  four  or  five  leagues 
due  w.  from  St.  Felix  island.  At  first  view,  it 
appears  like  two  small  islands ;  but  after  a  nearer 
approach,  it  is  found  they  are  joined  by  a  reef, 
it  lies  in  Lat  26°  17^40^  s.  and  Long.  79^8' 
SS'  19.  from  Greenwich.  There  is  a  lar^  rock 
four  miles  to  the  n.  of  the  island,  called,  Irom  its 
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appearaince.  Sail  Hock.  Captain  Roberts,  who 
was  here  in  179S,  found  St.  Felix  island  inacces- 
sible. On  St.  Ambrose  island,  his  crew  killed  and 
cured  13,000  seal  skins,  of  the  best  quality,  in 
seven  weeks.  The  island  has  little  else  to  recom* 
mend  it.  Fish  and  craw  fish  abound.  The  best 
season  for  sealing  is  from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  Ist 
of  August.  The  island  has  the  appearance  of 
havinghad  volcanic  eruptions.] 

AMBROSIO,  San,  a  small  settlement  or  ward 
of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Ocula, 
and  alcaldla  mayor  of  Tocuyo ;  thus  called  by 
Ambrosio  de  Amnffuer,  who  was  the  first  who  en« 
tered  it  in  15S9.  In  its  vicinity  are  the  Barbarian 
Indians,  the  Xuruaras,  and  the  Corominos.  The 
territory  is  level,  fertile,  and  abounding  in  maize, 
and  in  all  sorts  of  grain ;  also  in  cotton  and  sugar- 
cane, which,  however,  being  very  watery,  will  not 
admit  of  beine  made  into  sugar.  The  climate  is 
hot  and  unhealthy,  and  it  has  to  the  e.  the  cardil* 
lera  of  the  mountains  of  San  Pedro,  and  to  the  w» 
the  Cordillera  of  those  of  Bogota. 

AMBUQUI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  the  town  of  Ibarra  in  the  king- 
dom of  Quito,  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Mira-cerca,  of  the  settlement  of  Pimampiro. 

AMEALEO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  San  Juan  del  Rio,  and  (dcal^ 
dfa  mayor  of  Queretaro,  in  Nueva  F^pana,  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Santa  Maria,  of  Tequisqui* 
apan.    It  contains  38  fiimilies  of  Indians. 

AMECA,  a  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the 
akaldia  mayor  of  Autlan  in  Nueva  Espana.  It 
contains  40  families  of  Spaniards  and  Mustcesy  and 
43  of  Indians,  who  trade  in  seeds  and  swine,  hav- 
ing enough  of  them  for  the  supply  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion. In  its  district  are  many  herds  of  large 
cattle,  with  some  goats.  Thirty  leagues  to  the  n. 
of  its  capital. 

Am  EC  A,  another  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  and  alcaldid  mayor  of  Tala  in 
the  same  kin^om.  It  is  of  a  moderate  tempe- 
rature, fertile  m  all  kinds  of  seed,  fruit,  and  pulse. 
In  its  vicinity,  towards  the  w.  is  the  great  estate  of 
San  Nicolas,  and  to  the  e.  that  of  Cabejon^  besides 
many  others  on  the  shore  of  the  river,  which  runs 
to  the  town  of  La  Purificacion.  Eight  leagues  w. 
s.  w.  of  its  capital. 

AMECAMECA,  a  head  settlement  of  the  dis- 
trict of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Chalco  in  Nueva 
Espafia,  situate  at  the  skirts  of  a  mountain  which 
leads  up  to  the  snowy  volcano,  on  which  account 
it  is  of  a  very  cold  temperature.  The  whole  of  its 
district  is  full  of  very  fertile  estates,  and  in  one  of 
these  was  bom  the  famous  Sor  J  uana  Ines  de  la 
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Cruz,  the  Mexican  poetess,  aiid  who  vms  baptieed 
in  the  parish  cburcn  of  this  settlement.  It  con- 
tains 570  families  of  Indians,  and  some  of  whites. 
Three  leagues  between  the  e.  and  s.  of  its  ca- 
pital. 

AMECAQUE,  a  settlemei^  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Calpa,  and  alcaUia  mayor 
of  Atrisco,  in  Nueva  Espaiia.  It  contains  875 
families  of  Indians,  and  is  five  leagues  t.  w.  of  its 
capital. 

AMELIE,  or  Amelia,  a  county  of  the  pro- 
vince and  colony  of  Virginia  in  North  Amenca. 
It  lies  between  several  riyersi  and  is  bounded  on  the 
n.  by  the  county  of  Cumberland,  on  tlie  e.  by  that 
of  Prince  George,  and  s,  and  w.  by  that  of  Lu- 
nemberg.  [Amelia,  including  NotUiway,  a  new 
county,  contains  18,097  inhabitants,  of  whom 
11,037  are  slaves.] 

Amelie,  or  Amelia,  an  island,  situated  seven 
leagues  fi.  of  the  city  of  S.  Agustin,  on  the  e. 
coast  of  Florida.  It  is  nearly  two  miles  wide  and 
thirteen  long,  and  one  league  distant  from  the  river 
of  St.  Juan.  [It  is  fertue,  and  has  an  excellent 
harbour.  Its  it.  end  lies  opposite  Cumberland 
island,  between  which  and  Amelia  isle,  is  the  entry 
into  St.  Mary's  river,  in  Lat.  SOP  41'  40^  n. 
Long.  8P  34'  40^  a.] 

Amelie,  or  Amelia,  a  settlement  of  the  same 
province,  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  riv^r  Con- 
gari. 

[AMELINS,  EcoBA,  is  as.  e.  head  branch  of 
Wabash  river,  whose  mouth  is  nine  miles  n.  e. 
from  the  mouth  of  Sakmine  river,  and  45  miles  5. 
w.  from  the  Miami  village  and  fort.] 

AMENGOACA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
remment  of  Mainas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito  ;  it 
rises  in  the  territory  of  the  Uniguesas  Indians, 
runs  from  w,  to  e.  and  afterwards  turning  n.  enters 
the  Ucayale. 

AMERICA,  the  Indies',  or  the  New  World, 
one  of  the  four  parts  of  the  Universe,  and  the 
largest.  It  was  richer  and  better  peopled  in  the 
time  of  the  Indians,  and  more  fertile  and  abound- 
ing in  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  It  is, 
as  it  were,  surrounded  by  the  sea,  and  is  indeed  a 
continent  as  far  as  the  Arctic  Pole,  where  its  boun- 
daries have  not  been  discovered.  This  immense 
country,  nearly  SOOO  leagues  in  length,  was  un- 
known to  the  ancients,  until  it  was  discovered  by 
Christopher  Columbus,  a  Genoese,  in  the  service 
of  their  Catholic  Majesties,  Don  Fernando  V. 
and  Dona  Isabel,  in  four  following  voyages.  In 
the  first  voyage  he  departed  from  the  port  of  Palos 
de  Moguer,  with  three  small  vessels  and  ninety 
men,  in  the  year  1491  ^  and  had  to  contend  with 
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incredible  difficulties,  as  well  in  combatii^  the 
prejudices  of  the  Spaniards,  who  opposed  hit 
ideas,  holding  his  attempt  as  somethmg  chime- 
rical, as  in  preserving  the  crews  of  the  vlessds  that 
accompanied  the  expedition  ;  many  of  whom^ 
depressed  and  tired  with  the  labours  and  hard- 
ships of  so  long  a  voyage,  endeavoured  to  put  an 
end  to  their  existence*  It  is  improperly  called 
America,  from  the  celebrated  pilot  Horenun  kai* 
rico  Vespucio,  who  discovered  the  continent  to  the 
5.  of  the  equinoctial  line :  others  will  have  that  it 
was  before  discovered  by  Sancho  de  Huelva,  who 
was  driven  there  in  a  storm  in  the  year  1484. 
The  English  assert,  that  in  1 170,  or  1 190,  it  was 
discovered  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Madoc,  or 
Madocro,    son  or  brother  of  Ousen  Quisnetb, 

frince  of  Wales,  who,  in  two  yoyages  to  Yiiginiai 
lorida,  Canada  and  Mexico,  founded  English 
colonies ;  but  this  is  a  mere  fable.  This  coiuitry 
has  produced,  and  yet  produces  gold,  silver,  and 
other  precious  metals,  in  prodigious  quantities,  aa 
infinite  variety  of  herbs,  plants,  fruits,  roots,  fisli| 
birds,  and  animals  unknown,  and  such  as  bad 
never  heretofore  been  seen ;  an  astonishing  variety 
of  exquisite  woods,  some  of  the  trees  being  of  an 
enormous  size.  Its  natives,  though,  on  account  c^ 
the  innnmerable  nations  and  provinces  of  which  it 
is  composed,  differ  entirely  amonjnst  each  other, 
were  nevertheless  all  idolaters.  Tne  greater  part 
of  this  immense  countiy,  which  is,  from  its  size,  aa 
it  were  unpeopled,  is  possessed  by  the  Spaniards^ 
who  were  its  discoverers  and  conquerors ;  but  after 
this,  the  French,  invited  by  its  riches,  estaUished 
themselves  in  diflerent  parts,  as  also  did  the  En- 

?lish,  the  Portuguese,  tne  Dutch,  and  the  Danes, 
.merica  is  diviaed  into  North  and  South  by  the 
isthmus  of  Panam&,  or  Tierra  Firme.  The  N.  pait, 
known  at  the  present  day,  extends  from  11  to  70  de- 
grees of  latitude,  and  comprehends  the  kin^onn 
of  Nueva  Espana,  California,  Louisiana,  Nuevo 
Mexico,y  irgmia,  Canada,  Newfoundland ,  Florida, 
and  the  islands  of  St.  Domingo,  Cuba,  Jamai^ 
Puertorico,  and  the  other  Antilles.  The  Meri- 
dional or  S.  part  extends  itself  from  13  degrees  n. 
lat.  to  60  5.  comprehending  Tierra  Firme,  Darien, 
the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  Nueva  Andalncia, 
Peru,  Chile,  Paraguay,  Quito,  the  country  of  the 
Amazonas,  Brazil,  and  the  Tierras  Magallnnicaa, 
or  of  the  Paiagones.  Its  largest  mountains  are 
those  of  the  great  chain,  or  coraillera  of  the  Andes, 
which  run  from  if.  to  s.  from  the  isthmus  of  Pa« 
nama  to  Cape  Horn.  The  mountain  Chimborazo 
is  the  loftiest  of  any  known  in  the  world  at  the  pre- 
sent day ;  and  others,  especially  those  in  Quito, 
are  of  an  extmordinary  height,  and  always  covered 
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vith  snovr.     America  is  also  watered  by  the  largest 
rivers  in  the  universe ;  such  are  those  of  the  Ama- 
jBOoas,  Orinoco,    Magdalena,   Atrato,  La  Phita, 
JSsmeraldas,    Jeneyro,    Negro,   Coca,    Ucayale, 
Cauca,  Putumayo,    Beni,    Madera,  Najx),  Pa- 
jmn&,  Pilcouiayo,  Mississippi,  St.  Lawrence,  &c. 
^he  barbarous  nations  belon^ring  to  it  are  innu- 
merable, and  scattered  over  all  parts,  living  in  the 
most  savage  state  in  the  mountains,  forests,  and 
lakes,  without  any  head,  government,  or  laws ; 
eoroe  of  Uicm  are  cannibals,  and.  they  all  gain  their 
livelihood,  in  general,  by  fishing  and  the  chase. 
^beir  languages  are  as  various  as  their  difierent 
^latlons ;  nevertheless  the  most  universal  dialect 
'^at  18  apcken  in  Peru  is  the  Quechu^  and  the 
Aymar&D,  and  in  Nueva  Espana  the  Mexican. 
Of  reliffioDs,  the  most  common  are,  idolatry  among 
the  bamiians,  and  the  Catholic  religion  in  those 
countries  which  have  been  subdued.    Some  of  the 
idolaters  worship  Uie  sun,  moon,  and  the  stars ; 
iHit  they  confess,  and  are  sensible  of  a  superior 
\Seing,  who.  created  tliem,  and  who  preserveii  them. 
7hey  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the 
rewards  and  punishments  of  another  world,  and  in 
th%  commoQ  enemy,  whom  they  call  Zupay ;  in 
-the  universal  deluge,    and  many  other   truths, 
aalthough  even  these  are  enveloped  in  a  thousand 
errors,  and  disfigured  with  accounts  and  .fables 
"which  have  been  handed  down  to  them  by  their 
^noestors  ;  others,  more  savage,  adore  nothing,  or 
At  least  pay  but  little  respect  to  their  idols,  which 
^ey  choose  from  among  plants,  serpents,  and 
^quadrupeds.    It  is  evident  they  have,  all  of  them, 
some  confused  sort  of  light,  impressing  them  with 
smmetbing   that    they    cannot   understand,   but 
iwhich  they  respect  and  fear.    The  greater  part  of 
^cm  are  given  to  polygamy,  and  they  are  not 
^thout  their  ceremonies  in  matrimony,  and  at 
^eir  funerals;  but  they  are  all,  without excep- 
€ion,.  much  addicted  to  drunkenness,  and  have 
difierent  sorts  of  strong  drinks,  which  they  make 
^^  herte,  roots,  fruits,  &c.    They  are,  for  the 
Mao9t  part,  robust,  moderate,  liberal,  faithful,  com« 
fiassionale,  patient,  and  silent ;  but   revengeful, 
,.;geakms,  luxurious,  and  stupid:   of  an  obscure 
^xAoar,  with  hair  long  and  black,  with  round 
^ces,  being  of  a  sad  countenance,  beardless,  and  of 
«i  good  stature  and  person.  There  are  some  that  are 
^>f  a  good  colour,  with  a  cheerful  and  noble  coun- 
tenance ;  and  grace  and  pleasantness  are  not  want* 
^g  amongst  the  women.     Besides  these  Indians, 
^^joncrica  is  inhabited  by  the  Europeans,  who  have 
established  themselves  here  since  the  times  of  its 
^^onquest,  also  by  the  sons  of  those,  who  are  known 


by  the  name  of  Creoles,  those  of  Peru  being  called 
ohapelonesy  and  those  of  Nueva  Espana  Cacku*- 
pines.  The  Negroes,  who  are  brought  fromthej 
coast  of  Africa  in  considerable  numbers,  and  who 
are  sold  as  slaves  to  work  in  the  sugar-cane  estates^ 
and  in  the  mines  of  gold  or  silver,  and  other  ser-^ 
vile  capacities,  are  the  authors  of  a  race  called 
Castas^  or  peculiar  breeds  :  thus  the  Mustees  are 
the  offspring  of  the  Spaniard  and  the  Indian,  and 
the  Mulattoes  of  the  Spaniard  or  White  and  of  a 
Nej^ro  or  other  woman ;  the  names  of  such  off- 
sprmg  being  Zambo,  Cholo,  Puchuela,  Salta  Atras, 
Tente  en  el  Ayre,  Quarteron,  Quinteron,  &c. — 
This  country  abounds  in  gold,  silver,  copper, 
quick-silver,  iron,  antimony,  sulphur,  nitre,,  lead^ 
load-stone,  and  marbles  of  every  sort  and  colour; 
in  diannonds,  rubies, .  emeralds,  amethjrsts,  gra* 
sites,  alabaster,  rock-crystal,  and  all  kinds  of 
precious  stones  and  minerals,  besides  its  pearl- 
fisheries,  which  are  carried  on  in  many  parts. — 
Its  fields  produce  every  kind  of  grain,  fruit,  pulse, 
herbs,  plants,  and  flowers,  native  to  Europe,  be* 
sides  an  infinite  variety  of  others  peculiar  to  thi» 
climate;  such  as  the  cacao  tret,  the  cinnamon^ 

Kpper,  sarsaparilla,  vajfniUa^  scarlet  dye,  to* 
ceo,  balsams  of  a  thousand  kinds,  Brazil  and 
log-wood,  bark,  sassafras,  aloes,  and  azibar ;  fine 
smelling  incense,  gums,  barks,  resins,  and  medi- 
cinal herbs.  The  number  of  cattle  is  incredible, 
and  the  breed  of  European  horses  and  mules  de« 
serves  particular  estinution.  Its  woods  are  filled 
with  tigers,  leopards,  and  bears  ;  its  rivers,  with 
lizards,  alli^tors,  and  thousands  of  different  kinds 
of  fish ;  in  its  fields  are  found  numbers  of  vipers 
and  snakes,  differing,  to  a  surprising  degree,  in^ 
their  powers,  qualities,  forms,  and  colours ;  also 
other  msects  and  venomous  animals.  The  climate- 
is  various,  and  is  changed  according  to  the  situ^ 
ation  of  the  country,  or  of  the  different  places.  In 
the  valleys  awl  plains,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  sea-, 
it  is  commonf)r  very  hot ;  upon  the  slopes  or  skirts 
of  mountains,  and  in  the  country  which  lies  more 
lofty,  the  temperature  is  most  commonly  mild  and 
pleasant.  The  copious  rains  that  are  frequent 
under  the  equinoctial  line,  are  not  the  only  cause 
of  the  mildness  of  temperature  experienced  in 
those  parts,  but  this  is  effected  in  no  small  degree 
by  the  winds  and  snows  of  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, from  which  proceeds  an  excessive  decree  of 
cold.  The  part  possessed  by  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  which  is  the  larger,  is  governed  by  four  Vice-^ 
roys,  established  in  Lima,  Buenos  Ayres,  Mexico, 
and  Santa  Fe ;  an  account  of  which  governments 
will  be  found  under  their  articles,  and  for  a  des«^ 
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cription  of  which  we  have  referred  to  the  Chroni- 
cles of  Antonio  de  Herrera,  as  being  the  most 
punctual  and  complete. 

In  what  Hoards  those  who  first  peopled,  and 
who  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  hemis- 
phere, and  from  whence  they  came,  we  leave  this 
Eroblem  to  be  answered  by  the  numerous  cele- 
rated  historians  and  philosophers  who  have  writ- 
ten so  much  upon  this  subject ;  observing  only, 
that  the  opinion  which,  at  the  present  day,  mok 
generally  ootains,  is,  that  America  was  peopled  in 
the  n.  part,  from  Kamtchatka. 

[America  b  one  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world,  probably  the  largest  of  the  whole,  and  is, 
from  its  late  discovery^  frequently  denominated  the 
New  World,  or  New  Hemisphere.  This  vast 
country  extends  from  the  56th  d^ree  of  s.  lat  to 
the  north  pole,  and  from  the  55th  to  the  165th  de- 

free  of  w.  long,  from  Greenwich.  It  is  nearly 
0,000  miles  in  length.  Its  average  breadth  may 
be  about  1800  or  8000  miles.  R  has  two  sum^ 
mers  and  a  double  winter,  and  enjoys  almost  all  the 
variety  of  climates  which  the  earth  aflfords.  It  is 
wash^  by  two  great  oceans.  To  the  e.  it  has 
the  Atlantic,  which  divides  it  from  Europe  and 
Afirica.  To  the  w.  it  has  the  Pacific,  or  Great 
S.  sea,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  Asia.  By 
these  it  carries  on  a  direct  commerce  with  the  other 
three  parts  of  the  world.  America  is  divided  into  two 
great  continents,  called  North  and  South  America, 
by  an  isthmus  about  500  miles  long,  and  which, 
at  Darien,  about  lat.  9°  n.  is  only  60  miles  oyer  ; 
other  writers  say  34  miles.  This  isthmus,  with  the 
n.  and  s,  continents,  forms  the  Gulph  of  Mexico, 
in  and  near  which  lie  a  great  number  of  islands, 
called  the  West  Indies^  in  contradistinction  to  the 
eastern  parts  of  Asia,  which  are  called  the  East 
Indies. 

In  America  Nature  seems  to  have  carried  on  her 
operations  upon  a  larger  scale,  and  with  a  bolder 
hand,  and  to  have  mstin^ished  the  features  of 
this  country  by  a  peculiar  magnificence.  The 
mountains  of  America  are  much  superior  in  height 
to  those  in  the  other  divisions  of  the  globe.  Even 
the  plain  of  Quito,  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  base  of  the  Andesy  is  elevated  further  above  the 
level  of  ^e  sea  than  the  top  of  the  Pyrenees  in 
Europe ;  and  Chimborazo,  the  most  eleyated  point 
of  the  Andes,  is  20,280  feet  hiffh,  which  is  at  least 
7102  feet  above  the  Peak  of  T^neriflTe.  From  the 
lofty  and  extensive  mountains  of  America,  descend 
rivers,  with  which  the  streams  of  Europe,  of 
Asia,  or  of  Africa,  are  not  to  be  compared,  either 
for  length  of  course,  or  for  the  yast  body  of  water 


which  they  conyey  to  the  ocean.  The  Danulie, 
the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  or  the  Nile,  in  the  e«  henii« 
sphere,  are  not  of  equal  magnitude,  eyen  with  the 
St.  Lawrence,  the  Missouri,  or  the  Mississippi^  in 
N.  America ;  and  fall  &r  short  of  the  Anuuson 
and  the  La  Plata  in  S.  America. 

The  lakes  of  the  New  World  are  no  less  cm- 
spicuous  for  grandeur  than  its  mountains  and 
rivers.  There  is  nothbe  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe  which  resembles  tne  prodi^us  chain  of 
lakes  in  N.  America,  yiz.  Supenor,  Michigaoi 
Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario :  they  may  be  properiy 
termed  inland  seas  of  fresh  water :  and  even  those 
of  the  second  or  third  class  are  of  greater  circuit 
(the  Caspian  sea  excepted)  than  the  greatest  lake 
of  the  ancient  continent. 

The  luxuriance  of  the  y^etable  creation  in  the 
New  Worid  is  extremely  great.  In  the  s.  pro^ 
yinces,  wheye  the  moisture  of  the  climate  is  aided 
by  the  warinth  of  the  sun,  the  woods  are  almost 
impervious,  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  hid 
from  the  eye  under  a  thick  covering  of  shrutis,  of 
herbs,  and  weeds.  In  the  n.  provinces,  althoudi 
the  forests  are  not  incumbered  wiUi  the  same  wud 
luxuriance  of  vegetation,  the  trees  of  yarions  spe- 
cies are  generally  more  lofly,  and  often  much 
larger,  than  are  to  be  seen  in  any  other  partsirf'the 
world. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  settlements  of  the 
Europeans  on  this  continent,  great  part  of  Ame» 
rica  remains  still  unknown.  The  n.  colitineni 
contains  the  four  British  provinces,  yiz.  1.  Up« 
per  Canada;  2.  Lower  Canada,  to  which  are 
annexed  New-Britain,  and  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton ;  3.  New-Brunswick ;  4.  Nova  Scotia,  to 
which  is  annexed  St.  John^s  island.  Besides  these 
there  are  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  16 
Uniied  SUOes.  It  contains  also  the  S[)anish  terri- 
tories of  E.  and  W.  Florida,  Louisiana,  New 
Mexico,  California,  and  Mexico.  Besides  these 
there  are  immense  unexplored  regions  to  the  w.  and 
n.  cr.  The  s.  continent  has  been  already  delineated. 

America,  so  far  as  is  known,  is  chiefly  claimed 
and  divided  into  colonies  by  three  £un^)ean  na« 
tions,  the  Spaniards,  British,  and  Portuguese.  The 
Spaniards,  as  they  first  discovered  it,  have  the 
largest  and  richest  portion,  extending  from  Louisi* 
ana  and  New  Mexico  in  N.  America,  to  the  straits 
of  Magellan  in  the  S.  sea,    excepting  the  large 

!>royince  of  Brazil,  which  belongs  to  PortuCTl ; 
or  though  the  French  and  Dutch  have  some  torts 
upon  Surinam  and  Guajran^y  they  scarcely  desenre 
to  be  considered  as  proprietors  of  any  part  of  the 
J.  continent. 
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Next  to  Spain,  the  most  considerable  proprietor 
of  America  was  Great  Britain,  who  derived  her 
claim  to  N.  America  from  the  first  discorery  of 
that  continent  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  in  the  name  of 
Henry  VII.  of  ^nffland,  in  the  year  1497,  about 
six  years  after  the  discovery  of  S.  America  by  Co- 
lumbus, in  the  name  of  the  kinff  of  Spain*  The 
country  was  in  general  called  ffewfoundland,  a 
name  which  is  now  appropriated  solely  to  an  island 
on  its  coast.  It  was  a  long  time  before  the  English 
made  anv  attempt  to  settle  in  this  country.  Sir 
Walter  Ualeifh,  an  uncommon  genius  and  a  brave 
commander,  first  shewed  the  way,  by  planting  a 
colony  in  the  s.  part,  which  he  called  Virginia,  in 
honour  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  unmarried. 

The  French,  indeed,  firom  this  period  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  of  1756,  laia  a  claim  to,  and 
actually  possessed  Canada  and  Louisiana;  but  in 
Aat  war,  they  were  not  only  driven  from  Cana- 
da and  ite  dependencies,  but  obliged  to  relinouish 
aU  that  i^art  of  Louisiana  {jin^  on  the  e.  side  of 
file  Mississippi ;  and  the  British  colonies,  at  the 
peace  of  1763,  extended  so  far  as  to  render  it  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain  the  precise  bounds  of  the  empire 
of  Great  Britain  in  N.  America.  To  the  n.  Bri- 
tain  might  have  extended  her  claims  quite  to,  the 
pole.  From  that  extremity,  she  had  a  territory  ex^ 
tending  «.  to  Cape  Florida  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexi* 
CO,  in  n.  lat.  S&^,  and  conseouently  near  4000 
milesin  a  direct  line ;  and  to  tne  w.  the  bounda- 
ries  were  unknown :  but  having  entered  into  dis- 
putes  with  her  colonies,  she  brought  on  a  war,  of 
wbidi  she  fidt  the  ruinous  eflfects,  by  the  dismem- 
berment of  her  empire  in  N.  America ;  and  Bri- 
tish America,  at  the  peace  in  1783^  was  circum- 
scrUied  within  the  narrow  limits  already  men- 
tioned.] 
ACkranologiad  List  of  the  most  cekbrated  Dis^ 

coterers  of  America : 
Years. 

149S.  Christopher  Columbus,  a  Genoese,  who, 
on  the  11th  October,  first  discovered  the 
island  which  is  called  San  Salvador,  one  of 
the  Lucayas,  and  afterwards  the  following : 

1497.  The  island  of  Trinidad,  coast  of  Nucva 
Andalucia. 

1498.  The  island  of  Margarita. 

1502.  Portobello,  Nombre  de  Dios,  the  Rio  de 
San  Francisco,  with  the  other  coasts  and 
islands.  This  great  man,  alas  !  worthy  of  a 
better  fortune,  died  on  the  SOth  May,  1506, 
in  Valladolid ;  and  having  required  in  his 
will  that  his  body  should  be  carried  em- 
balmed to  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  one  of 
the  Larger  Antilles,  these  lines  were  inscribed 


Tears.  ... 

'  upon  his  tomb,  and  which,  for  those  times, 
are  excellent : 
Hie  locus  abscaruHt  pmclari  membra  Columbia 

Qgus  prcedarum  nomen  ad  agtra  volat. 
Non  satis  unus  erat  sBimundus  notusy  at  orbem 

Igfiatum  priscis  omnibus  ipse  dedii. 
Drdtias  summas  terras  dispersit  in  omneSj 

Atque  animas  cash  tradidii  irmumeras. 
Imenit  campos  dhinis  legibus  aptos, 

Segibus  et  nostris  prospera  regna  dedii. 

1497.  Americo  Yespucio  discovered,  in  the  month 
of  May,  the  coast  of  Paria,  and  from  him  the 
whole  of  the  New  World  takes  its  name. 

1498.  The  Antilles,  the  coast  of  Guayana,  and 
that  of  Venezuela. 

1501.  The  coast  of  Brazil,  the  Bay  of  Todos 
Santos,  and  the  e.  coast  of  Paraguay. 

1503.  A  second  time  the  coast  of  Brazil,  the 
river  Curubata,.thatof  La  Rata,  and  the 
coast  of  Los  Pampas  in  Paraguay. 

1498.  Vicente  Yanez  Pinzon,  a  Spaniard,  dis- 
covered Tombal,  An^,  the  Rio  de  las 
Amazonas  and  its  islands,  the  Pari  or  Mara« 
iion,  and  the  coast  of  Paria  and  Caribana. 

1501.  Rodrigo  Galvan  de  Bastidas,  a  Spaniard, 
discovered  the  islands  Verde,  Zamba,  the 
city  of  Calamari,  now  Cartagena,  the  Gulph 
of  Urab&,  part  of  the  n.  coast  of  Darien  and 
that  of  Sinn. 

151 1  •  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis,  a  Spaniard,  discovered 
part  of  the  cour^  of  the  nver  La  Plata  in  Pa« 
raffuay. 

1513.  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa  discovered  the  S. 
or  Pacific  sea  through  the  Isthmus  of  Pa- 
nama. 

Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  discovered  Florida. 

1514.  Gaspar  de  Morales  discovered,  in  the  S« 
sea,  the  islands  of  Las  Perlas  and  those  of 
Bey. 

1515.  Pedrarias  D&vila  discovered  the  coast  of 
Panam&,  the  Cape  of  Guerra,  Cape  Blanco, 
and  the  w.  coast  of  Darien,  as  far  as  the  point 
of  Garachine. 

1517.  Francisco  Hernandez  de  Cordova  disco- 
vered Yucat&n. 

1518.  Juan  de  Grijalba  began  the  discovery  of 
Nueva  Espafia. 

1519.  Hernando  de  Magallanes,  a  Portuguese, 
discovered  the  port  and  river  of  San  Julian^ 
and  on  the  6th  of  November  of  the  following 
year,  15S0.  the  strait  to  which  he  ^ve  hi& 
name.  HealsodiscoveredthelandofthePata* 
gones,  that  of  Fuego,  and  the  Pacific  Sea.  H  e 
was  the  first  who  went  round  the  world  from 
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Years. 

tbe  w.  to  the  f.  in  ^btch  voyages  he  spent 
three  years  and  28  days,  returning  to  Eu- 
rope in  the  same  ship,  Tvhich  was  called  the 
Victory^  and  of  "which  it  was  said^ 
Prima  e^  velkolis  ambivi  cursibus  orbem. 
Magelliana  novd  sub  duce  ducta  f retro* . 
Ambvvij  merltoque  vocor  Victoria  ;  sunt  mi 
Vela  J  ales  J  pretium  gloria^  pugna  mare. 

1523.  Gil  Gonzalez  Da vila  discovered  through 
Nueva  Espana  the  S.  Sea,  and  Andres  Nino 
652  leagues  of  coast  in  the  N.  Sea. 

1524.  Rodn^o  Bastidas  discovered  Santa  Marta. 

1525.  Francisco  Pizarro,  Hernando  de  Luque, 
and  Diego  de  Almagro,  joined  company  in 
Panama,  and  discovered  the  river  of  San 
Juan,  the  country  of  Esmeraldas,  and  the 
coast  of  Manta. 

1526.  Francisco  Pizarro  discovered  the  land  of 
Tumbez. 

Francisco  de  M ontejodiscovered  Yucatan. 

Sebastian  G^bato^  a  Venetian,  discovered 
the  coast  and  land  of  Pernambuco,  and  200 
leagues  further  on  of  the  river  Paraguay, 
and  of  that  of  La  Plata. 
153 K  Garcia  de  Lerma,  a  S[)aniard,  discovered 
a  great  part  of  the  lai^  river  Magdalena  in 
the  new  kingdom  of  Granada. 

Diego  de  Ordez  discovered  the  grand  river 
Orinoco,  and  the  country  of  the  Caribes. 

Nufiode  Guzman  discovered  Nueva  Gali« 
cia,  called  Xalisco. 
1533.  Francisco  Pizarro,  Marquis  of  Los  Char- 
cas  and  Atavillos.  discovered  the  island  of 
Puna,  Tumbez^  Truzillo,  the  coast  of  Peru, 
as  fer  as  Guanuco  and  Caxamarca. 
1535.  He  discovered  the  river  Rimac,  Pachaca- 
mac,  and  the  coast  of  Lima. 

1533.  Pedro  de  Alvarado  and  Hernando  de  Soto 
discovered  Cuzco  and  Chuno. 

1534.  Sebastian  Venalcazar  discovered  Quito, 
the  Pastos  Indians,  and  other  parts  of  Po- 
pay&h. 

1535.  Di»o  de  Almagro  discovered  Atacama 
and  Chile. 

Pedro  de  Mendoza,  a  Portuguese,  disco- 
vered the  rest  of  the  river  La  Fuita,  and  the 
famous  mountain  of  Potosi. 

1539.  Pedro  de  Valdivia.  discovered  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom  of  Chile,  the  countrv  of  the 
Araucanos,  Chiloe,  die  land  of  the  Pata- 
gones,  and  the  coast  of  Magellan  to  the  w. 

1540.  Gonzalo  Pizarro  discovered  the  rivers  Na- 
po  and  Coca,  and  the  province  of  the  Canelos. 


Years* 

1540.  Panfilo  de  Narvaez  discovered  Nuevo 
Mexico. 

Francisco   de   Orellana    discovered    the 
grand  river  Maranon,  or  of  the  Amazonas. 
1543.      Domingo  de  Irala  discovered  tbe  rivers 

Parnguay  and  Guarani. 
1566.     Alvaro  de  Mendafia  discovered  tlie  Solo- 
mon Isles. 
1576.     Francis  Drake,  an  Englishman,  discovered 

Cayenne  and  the  coast  of  Guayana. 
1578.      He  discovered  the  islands  of  the  straits  of 
Magellan,  the  whole  of  the  coa^t  of  Chile, 
the  islands  of  Moclia,  other  islands,  and  the 
coast  of  Peru. 
1585.     He  discoveied  the  coast  of  the  Rio  del 
Hacha  and  of  Coro,  of  which  it  is  said  : 
Quern  timuil  bevis  etiam  Nepiunus  in  undisy 

Et  rediit  toto  victor  ab  oceano^ 
Foidifra^os  nellens  pelage  prostabU  Iberos 
Drakmsj  nuic  tumulus  asquoris  undafuU. 
1601.     Juan  de  Onate  discovered  the  rest  of  Nu- 
evo Mexico. 

16 16.  Jacobo  de  Maire,  a  Dutchman,  discovered 
the  strait  which  still  preserves  the  name  he 
gave  it. 

1617.  Fernando  Quiros  discovered  the  unknown 
land  to  the  s.  near  the  Antarctic  Pole. 

1619.     John   More,  James  Hermit,    and  John 

Hugo  Scapenham,   Dutchmen,    discovered 

the  islands  of  the  Estates,  Port  Mauritius, 

and  the  island  called  Hermit. 

1670.     Nicolas  Mascardi,  a  Jesuit,  discovered  the 

city  of  Cesares,  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile. 
[1764.  Byron,  an  Englishman— Islands  in  Pacific 

Ocean. 
1766.  Carteret,  an  Englishman— do. 
Widlis,  an  Englishman— do. 
Pages,  a  Frenchman— do. 
Bougainville,  a  Frenchman— do. 
1769.   Cook,  an  Englishman— made  discoveries 
in  the  Pacific. 
Surville,  a  Frenchman— do. 
1 77 1  •  Marion  and  du  Clesmeur,  Frenchmen— do. 

Hearue,  an  Englishman— do. 
1775.   Cook,  Clerke,  and  Gore,  Englishmen — do. 

Carter,  an  Englishman— in  N.  America. 
1789.  Mackenzie,  an  Englishman— do. 

Pike,  an  American— in  Louisiana.] 
A   Catalogue  of  the  Founders  of  tbe  prindpat 

Cities  of  S.  America. 
Years. 

1503.  Christopher  Columbus — Portobelo. 
1509.  Alonso  de  Ojeda-*Buenavista. 


*  Probably  fr^m. 
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Yeart, 

1510. 

1514. 

«17. 

1518. 

1519. 

1525. 


1596. 
1530. 
1531. 
1534. 


1535. 


1536. 


1537. 


1538. 


15S9. 


1540. 


1541. 


154S. 


1543. 


1S44. 


Diego  Ntteesa-rNombre  de  Dios. 
Gabriel  de  Roxas — Acla. 
Gaspar  Espinosa — Nat&. 
Pedrarias  Ddvila — Pbnam&. 
Pedro  Daza — Santiago  de  Atalayas. 
Gonzalo  de  Ocampo— Cdrdova  de  Camani. 
Marcelo  ViUalobos — Marffarita. 
Rodrigo  Bastidas— Santa  Maita. 
IfitjgoCarbajal — ^Cuman&. 
AmbfTOsio  Alfinger — Maracaibo. 
Francisco  Pizarro — Piura.  « 

Pedro  de  Heredia — Cartagena  and  Tolu. 
Francisco  Pizarro— -Areouipa. 
Sebastian  Benalcazar — Quito. 
Francisco  Pacheco— Puerto  Viejo. 
Nicolas  Federman — ^Rancheria. 
Francisco  Pizarro — ^Truxilloy  Lima. 
Pedro  de  Mendoza — ^Buenos  Ayres. 
Francisco  Henriquez — ^Tenerife. 
Di^o  de  Almagro— Almagro. 
Alonso  de  Alvarado — Chachapoios. 
Pedro  de  Mendoza — ^Buena  cSsperania; 
Sebastian  Benalcazar — Cali,  Popa^n. 
Francisco  de  Orellana — Guayaqud. 
Pedro  de  Afiasco— Timani. 
Gonzalo  Ximenez  de  Quesdda — Santa  Fe. 
Sebastian  Benalcazar— La  Plata. 
Juan  Salazar — La  Ascension. 
Pedro  Anzures — Chnquisaca. 
Francisco  Pizarro— Huamarga. 
Juan  Gomez  Alvarado— Guanuco. 
Lorenzo  de  Aldana — ^Pbsto. 
Sebastian  Benalcazar — Plasencia. 
Martin  Galiano— Velez. 
Ger6ntnio  Santa  Cruz — Mompox. 
Vedro  Ordifiez  de  Cerallos,  Lope  de  Her- 

rera,  and  Di^o  Sotelo — ^Altagracia. 
Juan  Salinas — ^valladolid. 
Pedro  de  Valdiria — Santiago  de  Chile. 
Grer6nimo  Aguado— Malaga, 
Francisco  Henriquez— Barbudo. 
Jorge  Robledo— Antioquia,  Ansenna,  Car- 

iSgo. 
Sebastian  Benalcazar — Arma. 
Juan  de  Salinas— Loyola 
Alonso  Fuenmayor— Almagiier. 
Juan  Moreno-— Caloto. 
Sebastian  Benalcazar— Caramanta. 
Diego  Martinz  de  Ospina— Neiva. 
Luis  Diaz  Melgarejo— Ontiveros. 
Sebastian  Yenegas— Tocaima. 
Lorenzo  Marttn— Tamalamequ^. 
Fernando  Yaldez— Sorapallon,  S.  Miguel 

de  las  Palmas^ 


Years* 
1544. 
1546. 
1647. 


1548. 


1549. 


1550. 
1551. 


1552. 


155S. 
1555. 
1557. 
1558. 
1559. 
1560. 
1562. 


1563. 


1566. 
1570. 
1571. 
1572. 


Pedro  de  Valdivia — Coquimbo,  La  Serena. 

Alonso  Mercadillo — Loxa. 

Jacobo  Castellon — Cadiz. 

Luis  Lanchero — Muzo. 

Pedro  dc  Ursua — ^Tudela. 

Francisco  Roldan — Victoria. 

Alonso  Mendoza — La  Paz,  Yillanueva  de 

los  Infantes. 
Grarcia  de  Mendoza — Confines. 
Juan  Nuiiez  de  Prado — Cordova  del  TucU'> 

man,  Santiago  del  Estero. 
Diego  Palomina^— Jaen. 
Andres  Salinas — Salinas. 
Pedro  MercadiUp-T-Zamora. 
Fernando  de  Santa  Ana — Los  Rey^. 
Pedrode  Yaldivia — ^YUla  Rica,  La  Imperial. 
Andres  Lopez  Galaiza — Iba^u^. 
Francisco  Pedroso— -Mariquita. 
Pedro  Mantilla — San  Juan  Giron. 
Geronimo   Avellaneda— S.    Juan   de  lot 

Llanos. 
Juan  Villeeas— Segoria. 
Pedro  de  Yaldivia — Yaldivia. 
Pedro  de  Alvarado— Toro. 
Juan  Lopez  de  Heredia — Ca^an. 
Andres  Huriado  de  Mendoza — Cafieie. 
Pedro  de  Tarita — ^Londres. 
Adriano  de  Yargas — S.  Joseph  de  Gcavo. 
Gil  Ramirez  Davalos — Cuenca. 
Miffuel  de  Armendariz— Pamplona. 
Andres  Hurtado  de  Mendoza-r-Osomo. 
Die«ro  de  P^redes — ^Paz  de  TruxiUo^. 
Gilllamirez  D&valos— ^Baeza. 
Lope  Garcia  de  Castro— Castro,  or  Chiloe. 
Francisco  Faxardo— Carballeda. 
Francisco  Rivas— Cara. 
Domingo  Fernandez  deSoto— «>C&ceves« 
Diego  Lopez  de  Zuniga— Ica« 
Juan  de  los  Pinos — M6rida. 
Alonso  Rangel— Salazar  de  las  Pahnos. 
Pedro  Centellas— Barcelona. 
Diego  Lopez  de  Zunisni— Arnedo. 
Juan  de  Salamanca— Carora. 
Francisco  C&ceres— San  Cbrislobfd. 
Francisco  Hernandez— Ocafiai 
Francisco  de  Toledo— Guancav^lica. 
Martin  de  Loyola— Santa  Cruz  de  Lojola* 
Miguel  de  Ibarra— Ibarra. 
Juan  Pedro  Olivera— Cornuta. 
Pedro  Sarmiento---Filipolb,  Norabrc  de  Dios. 
A  utonio  de  los  Rios— San  J  ustino. 
Domingo  Lozano— Buga. 
Garcia    Hurtado    de    Mendoza-^HCajicie^ 

Mendoza. 
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1572.  GuiUermo  de  la  Mota  Villar— San  Lais 
de  MaraJion. 

Diego  Vaca  de  Vega — ^Borja. 

Diego  Fernandez  de  Cordova — Moquehna. 

Jaan  de  Zarate— S.  Martin  del  Puerto. 

Joseph.  Manso  de  Velasco— Buenayista  del 
Callao. 
Catalogue  of  the  Founders  of  the  principal  Cities 

of  Spanish  N,  America. 
1494.  Bartolomew  CoIumbus^St.  Domingo. 

Christopher  Columbus — Bonao. 

Christopher  Columbus — Concepcion  de  la 
V^a. 
1502.  Juan  de  Esquivel — Higuey. 

Juan  de  Esquivel — Ceibo. 

Nicholas  de  Ovando— Puerto  de  Plata. 
1003.  Diego  Velasquez — ^Xaragua. 

Di^o  Velasquez — Salvatierra. 

Diego  Velasquez — Maguana. 

Diego  Velasquez — Yaquimo. 

1504.  Diego  Velasquez — ^Azua. 
Nicolas  de  Obando — Yaguana. 
Nicolas  de  Obando — Buenaventura. 

1505.  Rodrieo  Mexica — Cotui. 

1506.  Juan  de  Esquivel — Salvaleon. 

1509.  Juan    Esquivel — Santiago  de  los   Cabal* 

leros. 
Juan  de  Esquivel — Sevilla. 

1510.  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon — Puertorrico. 
1514.   Diegd  Velasquez— Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Diego  Velasquez — Baracoa. 

Diego  Velasquez — Puerto  Principe. 

Diego  Velasquez — Sancti  Spiritus. 

Diego  Velasquez — Havana. 

Juan  de  Garay — Meliila. 

Juan  de  Garay — Oristan. 
1518.  Hernan  Cortes — Segura  de  Tepeaca. 

Hernan  Cortes — Vera  Cruz. 
1520.  Gonzalo   de  Sandoval— San   Estevan    del 

Puerto. 
1523.  Andres  de  Tapia— Medellin. 

Gronzalo  de  Sandoval — Goazacoalco. 

Gonzalo  de  Sandoval — Colima. 

1523.  Juliano  Rodriguez  de  ViUafuerte— ^Zaca- 

tula. 

Francisco  Fernandez  de  C6rdova-*-Leon 
de  Nicaragua. 

Francisco  remandez  de  Cordova— Gra- 
nada. 

1524.  Francisco  Fernandez  de   C6rdova— Bru* 

selas. 

Pedro  de  Alvarado— Santiago  de  Guate- 
mala. 

Francisco  de  las  Casas — Truxillo. 


15S5.  Hernan  Gort»-Nn.  Sn.  de  Vidorui  de 

Tabasco. 
1526.  Francisco  <le  BfontejiH-yaUadoUd  de  Y» 

catan. 
1528.   Diq^  Maaariqros— -Vinaroei. 

1530.  Diego  DdvilBr-^.  Sebastian  de  Chiamed^ 
Nuilo  de  GQiman«S.  Mignd  de  CnUap 

can. 
Gabriel  de  Roxas— Gracias  &  Dies. 

1531.  Diego  Mazari^os—Chiapa. 
AloDSo  de  Carceres— Comayagua. 
Nuiio  de  Guzman-— Guadalaxara. 
Nuno  de  Guzman— Espiritu  Santo. 
Nufio  de  Guzman-— CompoGtela  de  Xalisco. 
Nufio  de  Guzman— Puniicacion* 
Christobal  de  Olid— Pascuaro  or  Mechoa- 

can. 

1532.  Francisco  de  Montejo— Salamanca. 
Diego  D&vila^San  Jorge  do  Olancho. 

1 533.  Licenciado  Salmeron— Puebla  de  los  Ange- 

les. 
Nicolas  de  Obando— Monte  Chriiti. 
1536..  Christ6bal  de  Olid— Valladdid. 
Pedro  de  Alvarado— San  Pedro. 
1538.  Alonso  de  Ojeda— Buena  Vista. 
1540.  Francisco  de  Montejo — S.  Francisoo   de 

Campeche. 
1 542.  Francisco  de  Montejo — M6rida. 
1551.  Francisco  de  Ibarra— Guadiana. 
1560.  Juan  de  Tolosa— Zacatecas. 
1565.  Pedro  Menendez — San  Agustin. 
1570.   Don  Martin    Henriquez— Concepcion    de 

Zelaya. 
1596.  Andres  de  Arriola— Panzacola. 
1599.  Conde  de  Monterrey— Monterrey. 
1613.   Martin  Reolin— Lerma. 
1618.  Diego  Fernandez  de  Cordova — Cordova. 
1623.  Jacobo  Castellon— Cubagua. 
1637.   Martin  de  Zavala— Cadereita. 
1642.  Alvaro  de  Quifiones — Lorenzana. 
1748.   Don  Joseph  Escandon — Monclova. 
1750.   Don  Joseph  Escandon— Altamira. 

[AMESBURy,  a  flourishing  town  in  Essex 
county,  Massachusetts,  on  the  n.  w.  bank  of  Merri- 
mack river,  about  four  miles  n.  w,  of  Newbury- 
port,  containing  1801  inhabitants.  Powaws  river 
divides  the  township  from  Salisbury,  over  which  a 
handsome  bridge  has  lately  been  erected.  A  num- 
ber of  milk  lie  on  this  river  round  the  lower  falls. 
See  PowAws  River.] 

[AMEWELL  is  the  most  populous  town  in 
Hunterdown  county,  New  Jersey.  It  contains 
5201  inhabitants,  including  283  slaves.] 

[AMHERST,  a  township  in  Cumberland  coun 
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ty,  Nova  Scotia^  situate  on  Cbignecto  Bason,  on 
the  f  •  side  of  La  Planch  river,  and  on  the  rivers 
^apan  and  Macon.  The  navigation  of  the  two 
last  is  difficult,  on  account  of  shoals.  The  town 
^v^as  settled  by  North  Irish,  Yorkshire,  and  New 
JSngland  people.] 

[AuHBBsT,  the  shire  town    of  Hillsborough 
c^ounty,  New  Hampshire,  is  a  town  of  some  note, 
formerly    Souhegan   West^    and    was    originally 
Igraated  from  massuchusetis.    Jt  has  2369  inhabi- 
-Cants,  and  was  incorporated  in  1763.     The  Aurean 
^oulemy  was  founded^here  in  1790.    A  few  years 
fligo,  the  township  bein^jmuch  infested  with  wolves, 
^e  people,  on  a  day  apf^ointed,  surrounded  a  large 
swamp  which  they  frequented,  and  kept  up  an  in- 
cessant firing  of  guns  aM.  beating  of  drums  the 
^^bole  day;  whicn  music  forced  the  wolves  to  de« 
<:amp  the  following  night  with  dismal  bowlings, 
and  they  have  never  done  any  mischief  in  the  town 
«ince.     Amherst  lies  on  a  if.  branch  of  Souhegan 
viver,  which  fiilb  into  Merrimack  river,  and  is  60 
xniles  w.  of  Portsmouth,  and  S3n.w.  ol  Boston. 
Xat.  42^54' ».    hong.  7 1""  33^  w.'] 

[Amherst,  a  township  in-  Hampshire  county, 
IMassachusetts,  oontaininff  ISSS  inhabitants;  91 
xniles  w.  from  Boston,  and  about  ^ht  n.e.  from 
^Northampton.]) 

[Amherst  County,  in  Virginia,  lies  between 
Che  Blue  Rii^  and  the  tide  waters,  and  contains 
13,703  inhabitants,  including  5996  slaves.  It  lies 
^n  the  n.  of  James  river.] 

[Amicu,  a  lake  in  tht  province  of  Cumana^ 
S.  America,  whose  waters  run  s.  through  Parima 
Tiver  into  tne  Amazon.! 

AMICURI,  a  lake  m  the  province  and  country 
^  the  Amasonas,  in  the  part  possessed  by  the 
l^ortuguese,  formed  by  a  nver  which  enters  the 
Sladera. 

AMILGAMBO,  or  Amilganelo,  a  settlement 
«)f  the  province  and  government  of  Tucum&n,  in 
^he  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Rioxa,  to  the  n.  n,  e. 
li  is  now  destroyed,  and  the  ruins  of  it  alone  re- 
nain. 

AMILPA,  a  head  settlement  of  the  district  of 
the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Xochimilco  in  Nueva  Es- 
(Nifia,  situate  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  which  rises 
siear  the  capital.  It  has  in  it  a  very  good  convent 
cjf  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  with  an  endowed  ca« 
t.liedral  for  the  instruction  of  the  novices  in  the 
IVlexican  tongue.  It  is  surrounded  by  many  wards ; 
snd  the  number  of  Indian  families  amount  alto- 
gether to  790,  who  live  by  tilling  the  ground. 

[AMILPAS,  two  volcanoes  in  the  province  of 
Cruatemala  in  New  Spain^  near  the  mountains  of 
Soconusco.] 

\Oh*  I. 
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AMILTEPEC,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Juquila,  and  alcaldia  maj/or 
of  Xicayan,  in  Nueva  Espaila.  It  contains  H 
families  of  Indians,  and  is  six  leagues  from  its  ca- 
pital towards  the  n.  e. 

AMLNE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  ffovern- 
ment  of  Guayana,  which  rises  in  its  mountains,  and 
runs  from  w.  to  e.  until  it  enters  the  Guarapiche. 

AMIRCARE,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Guayana,  or  Nueva  Andalucia^ 
which  rises  near  the  country  of  the  Caribes  In- 
dians, runs  from  w.  toe.  and  enters  the  Caroni. 

AMiT,  a  river  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Louisiana,  which  runs  from  5.  to  the  side  of  tbe 
Mississippi,  and  enters  the  Akankia. 

AMI  aOCORES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians 
of  the  kingdom  of  Brazil,  who  inhabit  the  woods 
and  mountains  to  the  s.  of  the  capital  of  Rio  Ja* 
neyro.  They  are  cruel  and  treacherous,  and  main- 
tain a  continual  warfare  with  the.  Portuguese. 
Their  territory  and  their  manners  are  but  little 
known. 

AMOCO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor^ 
reghniento  of  Aymaraez  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the 
curacv  of  Pocoanca. 

[AMOENIA,  a  thriving  township  in  Dutchess 
county.  New  York,  six  miles  distant  from  Sharon 
in  Connecticut.  It  contains  3078  inhabitants,  €i 
whom  383  are  electors.] 

AMOGUAJES,  San  Antonio  de,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  province  and  government  of  Quijos 
Marcas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  situate  on  the 
shore  of  a  small  river  which  enters  the  Putumayo* 

AMOI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Mainas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It  rises  in 
the  country  of  the  Simi^yes  Indians,  runs  from 
If.  to  5.  and  enters  the  Tigre,  or  Pinguera. 

AMOI  A,  a  river  of  the  new  kingdom  of  GnU' 
nada.  It  rises  behind  the  desert  of  Ruiz,  and 
after  many  turnings  enters  the  river  Magdalena. 

AMOLA,  or  Amula,  alcaldia  mayor  and  juris- 
diction of  Nueva  ^Espana,  in  the  kingdom  of  Nu- 
eva Galicia,  and  bbnopric  of  Guadalaxara.  In 
the  Mexican  ton^e  it  signifies  the  land  of  many 
trees,  from  its  bemg  well  stocked  with  them.  The 
name  is  now  corrupted,  and  is  called  Amula.  Its 
jurisdiction  is  composed  of  17  settlements,  which, 
from  the  coast  of  the  S.  soa,  form  a  cordiflerd  to* 
wards  the  e.  as  far  at  the  boundaries  of  Zayula« 
Tiie  capital  is  the  settlement  of  Tuzcacuezco. 

The  settlements  of  its  jurisdiction  are  : 
Tuzcacuezco,  Cuzalapn, 

Mazatlan,  Tonaya, 

San  Gabriel,  Tetepam, 

Ayotitlan,  X  iquilpa, 
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Teutlan, 

Cutcatlan, 

Zapotitlaii, 

loZlIK 


Chacala, 
Copnia, 
San  Juan, 
Cliachicbilco, 
Tollman, 

AMOLTEPEC,  a  settlement  of  the  afcafdia 
mayor  of  Teozaquaico  in  Nueva  Espaiia.  It  con- 
tains 96  families  of  Indians,  who  gather  cochi- 
neal and  cultivate  some  maize.  It  is  nine  leagues 
to  the  5.  of  its  capital. 

[AMONOOSUCK,  an  Indian  name  given  to 
two  rivers  in  New  Hampshire  ;  the  one  is  called 
Upper  Amonoosuck,  passing  through  a  track  of 
excellent  meadow.  It  rises  near  the  n.  end  of  the 
White  hills,  runs  n.  about  15  miles,  where  is  a 
carrying  place  of  about  three  miles  to  Amariscog- 
gin  river.  From  thence  the  river  runs  s.  w.  and 
w.  nearly  18  miles,  and  empties  into  the  Con- 
necticut at  Northumberland,  near  the  Upper 
Coos. 

The  other  is  called  Great  or  Lower  Amonoo- 
suck, which  rises  on  the  w,  side  of  the  White 
mountains.  It  falls  into  the  Connecticut  just 
above  the  town  of  Haverhill  in  Lower  Coos,  by 
a  mouth  100  yards  wide.  About  two  miles  from 
its  mouth  it  receives  Wild  Amonoosuck,  40  yards 
wide,  from  Franconia  and  Lincoln  mountains. 
Two  or  three  hours  rain  raises  the  water  in  this 
last  mentioned  river  several  feet,  and  occasions  a 
current  so  furious  as  to  put  in  motion  stones  of  a 
foot  in  diameter,  but  its  violence  soon  subsides.] 

AMOPOCAN,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
province  and  corregimiento  of  Cuyo  in  the  king- 
dom of  Chile,  situate  on  the  shore  of  a  river. 

AMORTAJADO.    Sec  Santa  Clah  a. 

AMOTAPE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Piura  in  Peru,  immediately  upon 
the  coast  of  the  S.  sea,  and  a  quarter  of  a  les^ue 
from  the  river  of  its  name,  which  forms  itself  mto 
pools  in  the  rainy  season,  which  so  fertilize  the 
land  as  to  produce  abundance  of  seedsj  roo/5,  and 
fruits  peculiar  to  a  hot  climate.  It  is  in  tlie  direct 
jroad  called  Vales,  which  leads  to  Piura.  In  its 
vicinity  is  a  mine  of  Cop£,  a  sort  of  black  and 
bard  naphtha,  resembling  ashphaltUj  in  which  a 
great  commerce  is  earned  on  with  the  ports, 
wh^re  it  is  used  instead  of  alquitran^  though  it  is 
more  commonly  mixed  with  the  latter.  [In  4^ 
SO"  lat.  80°  42'  &7.  long.]  and  14  leagues  from  the 
capitol. 

Amotape,  a  sierra  of  the  same  province  and 
corregimiento^  beginning  at  cape  JBlanco,  and 
running  in  a  n,  n.  e.  direction  until  it  becomes  in- 
corporated with  the  sierra  of  Pachini. 

Amotapi-,  a  river  of  the  above  province. 
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AMOZAQUE,  a  settkipient  and  head  settle^ 
mentof  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  maj/orofihe 
Puebia  de  los  Angelos,  situate  in  a  hot  and  drv 
temperature.  It  contains,  besides  the  parish 
church,  a  convent  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis  ; 
one  hundred  families  of  Spaniards,  Mulattoes,  and 
MusieeSj  and  586  of  Indians,  including  those  of 
the  wards  of  its  jurisdiction.  Three  leagues  e.  of  its 
capital. 

^AMPALLA,  by  some  authors  called  Am  v  ali  a^ 
a  city  and  seaport  in  Guatemala  gulf,  in  that  of 
Mexico,  350  miles  s.  e.  of  the  city  of  Guatemala, 
and  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in  cochineal,  cocoa, 
hides,  indigo,  &c.] 

AMPAKAES,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Piiucturtambo  iu  Peru,  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  that  of  Cochabamba.     [Lat.  ' 
19°  12'  5.    Long.  67°  S'  w.] 

AMPATA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Tucuman,  and  of  the  jurisdictiou 
of  (he  city  of  Rioja-,  and  to  the  5.  of  the  same. 

AMPI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor* 
reghniento  of  Parinacoche  iu  Peru,  annexed  to 
thecura^  of  Pacca. 

AMPOLA,  a  riyer  of  the  province  and  colon  v 
of  N.  Carolina,  which  runs  5.  and  enters  the  Al- 
dama. 

AlifPONES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  in 
the  province  aiMi  government  of  Paraguay.  The 
natives  are  small,  and  inhabit  the  rorests  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata  to  the  $•  It  is  bounded  n.  by  tha 
Yaperaes,  e.  by  the  Mepones,  and  5.  by  the  Chi- 
menes.  They  all  form  one  nation,  although  they 
are  divided  into  several  tribes.  They  .are  cour* 
teous  and  valorous,  maintain  themselves  upon 
wild  fruits  and  fish,  which  they  catsh  in  the  neigh- 
bouring lakes,  and  which  they  preserve  by  smok- 
ing. They  enjoy  a  fine  country  and  a  healthy 
climate.  They  have  some  gold  mines,  and  this 
metal  is  also  round  in  the  sand  ci  the  shores  of 
their  rivers ;  nor  are  they  without  some  inter- 
course  with  the  city  of  Concepcion.  Some  have 
been  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith  through  the 
zeal  and  exertions  of  the  Jesuits. 

AMSTERDAM,  a  capital  town  of  the  island 
of  Curasao,  with  a  large  bav  on  the  s.  coast,  op« 
posite  the  cape  of  Hicacos  of  Tierra  Firme. 

[Amstrrdam,  a  now  township  in  Montgomery 
county.  New  York.  It  contains  SS5  inhabitants, 
who  are  electors.! 

Am8te'iii)am,  Nrw,  a  city  in  the  province  of 
Guayana,  and  in  the  Dutch  possessions,  situate 
near  the  coast.    [Lat.  6°  20'  n.  Long.  5T  15'  w.] 

Amstebdam,  another  city  in  the  province 
and  colony  of  New  England,  which  belongs  to 
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tbe  English,  but  founded  by  the  Putch  on  the 
shore  of  the  bay  and  river  called  Mantrati.  See 
ISew  York. 

Amstbrdam,  an  island  of  the  S.  sea,  discovered 
hy  the  Dutch  captHin  Tasraani,  ^vbo  gave  it  this 
name  in  1643.  It  lies  for  the  most  part  very  low, 
and  is  subject  to  inundations  of  the  sea  at  the  flood 
tides,  when  the  water  rises  to  the  height  of  nine 
ieet.  It  is  inhabited  by  savages  of  a  docile  and 
affable  nature,  who  have  good  means  of  subsist- 
ence. The  climate  i$  temperate,  and  it  is  seven 
leagues  distant  from  the  other  idland^  which  the 
l3utch  call  Rotterdam. 

AMUES,  San  Francisco  de  los,  a  settle* 
ment  and  ros/  of  the  silver  mines  of  the  alcaldia 
unaj/or  of  San  Luis  dela  Paz,  and  bishopric  of 
Mechoacan,  in  Nueva  Espaiia.  It  contains  96 
-families  of  Spaniards,  92of  >l/f/5/^5and  Mulattoes, 
and  43  of  Indians,  who  are  all  employed  in  the 
commerce  of  the  silver  that  is  dug  ftomthe  mines. 
Fifteen  leagues  e.  of  the  capital. 

AMULALAS,  or  Amulals,  a  settlement  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Tucuman,  called 
ibrmerlv  Mataray.  It  is  a  population  of  the  an- 
cient Abiponts  Indians. 

AMUKCAS,  k  nation  of  barbarous  Indians, 
<Iescended  fit>m  the  Panches,  in  the  new  kingdom 
4>f  Granada.  Hey  live  in  the  forests  to  the  f .  of 
-the  river  Magdalena ;  but  of  them  little  is  known. 

[AMU8KEA6  Falls,  in  New  Hampshire,  are 
^m  Merrimack  river,  16  miles  below  Concord, 
and  seven  below  Hookset  &lls.  It  consists  of 
<hree  pitches,  one  below  the  other,  so  that  the 
^ater  ftlb  about  80  feet  in  the  course  of  half  a 
xiuSe.  The  second  pitch,  which  ma^  be  seen  from 
the  road  on  the  w*  side,  is  truly  majestic.  In  the 
middle  of  the  upper  part  of  the  fall  is  a  high 
irocky  island,  on  the  top  of  which  are  a  number  of 

Jits,  made  exactly  round,  like  barrels  or  hogs- 
eads,  some  of  which  are  capable  of  holding 
several  tons;  formed  by  the  circular  motion  of 
small  stones,  impelled  by  the  force  of  the  descend- 
ing water.  There  is  a  bridge  a  little  below  the 
£ills,  556  feet  in  length,  and  SO  in  breadth,  con- 
sisting of  9000  tons  of  timber,  and  made  passable 
tor  travellers  57  days  after  it  was  begun.  Lat. 
48=^  59  It.] 

AMUllURI,  a  large  river  of  the  new  kin^g^dom 
^f  Granada,  which  runs  through  the  plains  6[ 
<!!azanare,  and  being  united  to  the  river  of  this 
name,  enters  the  Orinoco  on  the  n.  side. 

AMUZGOS,  a  head  setttement  of  the  district 
nsS  \\\e  alcaldia  mayor  of  Xicayan  in  Nueva  Es« 
paiia.    It  is  of  a  hot  temperature,  aad  contains 
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three  or  four  families  of  Spaniards,  and  76  of 
Indians,  who  carry  on  a  commerce  in  cotton, 
bainilla,  tobacco,  and  cochineal,  which  arc  its 
natural  productions.  It  lies  15  leagues  betweea 
n.  and  s,  of  its  capital. 

ANA,  Sfa.  a  settlement  of  the  government  of 
Mariquita  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada.  It 
has  more  than  200  housekeepers^  is  of  a  hot  tem- 
perature, but  is  nevertheless  healthy,  and  abound- 
mg  in  natural  productions,  notwithstanding  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  the  water  is  apt  to  cause 
cotoSy  or  morbid  swellings  in  the  throat,  an  epi- 
demy  to  which  almost  all  the  inhabitants  are  sub- 
ject. It  has  been  a  place  of  note,  in  consideration 
of  its  silver  mines,  from  whence  immense  quanti- 
ties of  this  metal  have  been  extracted,  but  they 
are  now  abandoned. 

Ana,  St  a.  another  small  settlement  or  ward  in 
the  district  of  Ocuila,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Mari* 
nalco,  in  Nueva  Espana. 

Ana,  Sta.  another  settlement  in  the  district  of 
Tenanzinffo,  and  of  the  former  alcaldia  tnqyor  in 
the  same  Kingdom,  situate  on  the  verge  cf  a  de^ 
chasm,  which  divides  this  jurisdiction  from  that  of 
Zaqualpa.  It  contains  31  fiunilies  of  Indians,  ia 
of  a  moderate  temperature,  and  ties  two  league^ 
from  its  capital. 

Ana,  Sta.  another  settlement  and  head  settle- 
ment  of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Zul* 
tepee  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  117 
fiimilies  of  Indians,  who  collect  much  wax  and 
vir^  honey  in  their  district.  Seven  leagues  t^ 
of  its  capital. 

Ana,  Sta.  another,  in  the  head  settlementof  Che 
district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  I'oluca,  with  iSt 
families  of  Indians,  and  close  to  its  capital. 

Ana,  Sta.  another,  in  the  head  settlemeilt  of  (ha 
district  of  Isabel,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Cholula. 
It  contains  134  Indian  families,  and  is  three 
leagues  s.  of  its  capital. 

Ana,  Sta.  anotlier,  in  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  tlie  Chiquitos  Indians  in  Peru,  reduced 
by  the  missions  held  there  by  the  Jesuits.  In  the 
head  settlement  of  the  Rio  Capivari. 

Ana,  Sta.  another,  in  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Cartagena,  and  kinguom  of  Ticrra  Firme^ 
of  the  district  of  Mompox,  situate  on  the  shote  fj£ 
the  large  river  Magdalena. 

Ana,  Sta.  another,  of  the  missions  that  were 
held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province  and  eovem-- 
ment  of  Paraguay,  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Parana,  between  the  settlements  of  San  Cosme  and 
Loreto. 
Ana,  Sta.  another,  of  the  province  and  cap" 
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tainship  of  Para  in  Brazil,  situate  on  the  sliore  of 
the  river  Xiiigu,  in  the  country  of  the  Guaiapis 
Indians. 

Ana,  Sta.  another,  of  tlic  island  of  Cura9oa, 
and  colony  of  the  Dutch,  situate  on  the  s,  coast, 
and  opposite  that  of  Tierra  Firrae. 

Ana,  Sta.  another,  ofthe  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ay  res,  situate  to  the  5.  of  San 
Joaquin. 

Ana,  Sta.  another,  of  the  province  of  Tarau- 
niara  in  Nueva  Espana,  a  reducdon  of  the  mis- 
sions held  here  by  the  Jesuits.  It  is  15  leagues 
from  the  real  of  San  Felipe  de  Chiguaga. 

Ana,  Sta.  another,  of  the  province  of  Cinaloa, 
a  reduccion  of  the  missions  ofthe  abolished  society 
of  the  Jesuits. 

Ana,  Sta.  another,  in  the  kingdom  of  Nueva 
Mexico,  a  reduccion  of  the  missions  of  the  order 
of  St.  Francis. 

Ana,  Sta.  another,  in  the  province  and  cor» 
regii7ife;7to  of  Castro  Vireyna  in  Peru,  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Pilpichaca. 

Ana,  Sta.  another,  ofthe  province  and  corregi^ 
miento  of  Lucanas  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the  cumcy 
of  Pucquin. 

Ana,  Sta.  another,  of  the  province  and  corre^ 
gimiento  of  Porco  in  the  same  kingdom. 

Ana,  Sta.  another  small  settlement  or  ward  o( 
the  district  and  jurisdiction  of  Yalladolid,  in  the 
province  and  bishopric  of  Mechoadin. 

Ana,  Sta.  another,  in  the  head  settlement  ofthe 
district  of  Yautepdc,  Bind  akaldia  mayor  of  J^ex* 
apa,  in  Nueva  Espaiia,  situate  on  the  top  of  a 
bill. ,  It  contains  18  Indian  fiunilies,  who  employ 
ihemselves  in  the  culture  of  grain ;  and  it  lies  to 
the'  5.  of  its  head  settlement 

Ana,  Sta.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Mitla,  and  alcaldia  may&r  of  Tentit- 
Ian.  It  contains  4b  families  of  Indians,  is  of  a 
cold  and  moist  temperature,  and  lies  a  little  more 
than  four  leagues  from  its  head  settlement. 

Ana,  Sta.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Amaqueca,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Zavula,  situate  between  two  lofty  hills  to  the  s. 
of  lake  San  Marcos.  It  is  of  a  benign  and 
healthy  temperature,  enjoys  pure  and  delicate 
waters,  contains  70  Indian  families,  and  its*  dis* 
trict  abounds  in  maize,  wheat,  and  fruits.  Five 
leagues  n.  e.  of  its  head  settlement. 

Ana,  Sta.  another,  ofthe  corregifniento  and 
jurisdiction  of  Velez,  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Gra- 
nada, annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Chitaraque.  It  is 
of  a  hot  temperature,  abounding  in  the  same  fruits 
as  that  place,  and  from  whence  it  is  but  at  a  small 
diitance.    It  contains  S50  housekeepers. 


Ana,  Sta.  another,  of  the  province  and  corre* 
gimiento  of  Angaraes  in  Peru. 

Ana,  Sta.  another,  ofthe  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Tepecpan,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
TheotihuacaU)  in  Nueva  Espana. 

Ana,  Sta.   another,  which   is  the  real  of  the 
mines  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Guanajuato,  in  the  . 
same  kingdom   and  province,  and  bishopric  of 
Mechoacan. 

Ana,  Sta.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Huchuetlan,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Cuicatlan.  It  contains  149  families  of  Indians, 
and  is  two  leagues  and  a  half  to  the  n.  of  its  head 
settlement. 

Ana,  Sta.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  and  €dcaldia  mayor  of  Tlajomulco.  It 
contains  a  convent  ofthe  order  of  St.  Francis. 

Ana,  Sta.  another,  of  the  missions  held  there 
by  the  Jesuits,  in  the  province  of  Tepeguana  and 
kin^om  of  Nueva  Vizcaya;  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  Florido,  near  the  settlement  and  real 
of  the  mines  of  Parral. 

Ana,  Sta.  another,  of  the  province  and  go* 
yernment  of  Maracaibo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme ;  situate  on  the  shores  of  Ae  lake  of  thi» 
name,  and  at  the  part  opposite  to  the  entrance  of 
the  same. 

Ana,  Sta.  another,  ofthe  same  province  and 
^vemment  as  the  former,  situate  in  the  peninsula 
formed  by  the  cape  of  San  Roman,  of  that  coast, 
and  in  the  w.  part. 

Ana,  Sta.  another,  of  the  province  of  Baroe* 
lona,  and  government  of  Cumani,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Tierra  Firme;  one  of  those  held  in  charge  by 
the  missionaries  of  Peritu,  and  followers  of  SL 
Francis ;  situate  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  towards 
the  s.  and  a  quarter  of  a  league  e.  of  the  town  of 
San  Fernando. 

Ana,  Sta.  another,  ofthe  province  andgovem* 
ment  of  Cumand,  situate  to  the  e.  of  the  city  of  Co* 
managoto,  and  near  the  settlement  of  Aracagua. 

Ana,  Sta.  another^  ofthe  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Moscos  m  the  kin^om  of  Quito ; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Yacume,  between 
this  and  that  of  Marmor£. 

Ana,  Sta.  another,  of  the  province  and  country 
of  the  Amazonas,  in  the  territory  of  Matagroso ; 
situate  near  the  river  Sener^,  between  this  and  the 

Itenes. 

[Ana,  Sta.  a  mission  and  real  of  mines  ofthe 
province  of  Old  California,  celebrated  on  account 
ofthe  astronomical  observations  of  Velascj^uez.]] 

Ana,  Sta.  another  settlement  and  parish  ot  ihm 
island  of  Guadaloupe,  situate.in  the  part  ofthe  Gran 
Tierra  and  s.  coast,  in'firont  of  the  Diamond  iaks* 
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Ana,  Sta.  another,  which  is  the  reed  of  the 

gold  mines  belonging  to  the  Portuguese,  in  the 

territory  and  country  of  the  Araes  Indians  in  Bra* 

sil,  situate  on  the  shores  of  the  port  and  river  of 

^at  name. 

Ai^Ay  Sta.  another,  virhich  is  a  parish  of  the 
Xnglish  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  in  the  n.  part. 

Ana,  Sta.  a  town  of  the  province  and  govern- 
xnent  of  Venezuela,  founded  in  the  peninsula  of 
Paraguana,  very  near  the  w.  coast. 

Ana,  Sta.  another,  in  the  n.  part  of  the  island 

Margarita,  of  the  Guayqueries  Indians,  who  are 

indemnified  by  the  kbg  from  all  contributions. 

7hey  employ  themselves  in  fishing,  and  in  the 

jrears  when  the  rain  is  abundant  they  have  plenty 

^f  maize.     They  manufacture  verv  fine  hats  of 

straw,  and  cords  of  the  same,  which  they  use 

in  ornamenting  their  lances,  and  for  other  pur* 

poses. 

Ana,  Sta.  a  small  river  of  the  provuice  and 
^vernment  of  Buenos  Ay  res,  which  runs  into  the 
jMa  near  the  cape  of  San  Antonio  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata. 

Ana,  Sta*  another,  in  the  province  and  alcaldia 
snoj/cr  of  Tabasco  in  Nueva  Espana,  which  runs 
into  the  sea  between  the  river  Topliquillos  and 
Dob  Bocos,  in  the  bay  of  Mexico. 

Ana«  Sta.  another,  of  the  province  and  country 
^the  Ama^nas,  in  the  territory  of  Matogroso. 
Jt  rises  in  some  mountains  near  the  road  that  leads 
to  Yillaboa,  runs  from  n.  to  s.  making  several 
Codings,   and  enters  the  river  Prieto,  just  pre* 
vious  to  its  entering  upon  the  confines  of  Para- 
guay. 

Ana,  Sta.  another,  also  called  Yacuma,  in 
the  province  and  government  of  Moxos  of  the 
kingdom  of  Quito.  It  rises  near  lake  Rogacuelo, 
Tuns  towards  the  s,  s.  e.  and  afterwards  directing 
its  course  to  the  e.  enters  the  river  Marmor6.' 

An  A, Sta.  another,  of  Hispaniola  or  St  Domingo, 
in  the  part  possessed  by  the  French.  It  rilns 
^.  and  enters  the  sea  by  the  coast  in  this  direction, 
Iietween  the  settlement  of  San  Luis  and  the  river 
Tuerto. 

-    Ana,  Sta.  another,  on  the  coast  which  lies 
lietweea  the  river  La  Plata,  and  the  straits  of 
Magellan. 

Ana,  Sta.  islands  of  the  N.  sea,  near  the  coast 
of  Brazil,  in  the  bay  of  San  Luis  de  Marauans. 
Of  these  there  are  three,  but  they  arc  all  deserted. 
They  abound  in  thick  woods,  in  which  are  found 
lar^  birds,  called iby  the  Indians  foux,  from  suf- 
fering themselves  to  be  easily  taken.  [Long.  43® 
44'.  Lat.2°30'.] 
Ana,  Sta.   another  srnaU  island  of  the  same 
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kingdom  of  Brazil,  on  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Maraiian,  also  called  Dos 
Macomes  by  tne  Portuguese,  between  the  point 
of  Arboles  Secos  (dry  trees)  and  the  canal  of 
Buen  Fondo. 

Ana,  Sta.  another,  in  the  straits  of  Magellan, 
on  the  n.  coast,  near  the  entrance  of  the  S.  sea. 

Ana,  Sta.  a  bay  of  the  island  of  Curazao,  op- 
posite the  cape  or  point  of  Ilicacos. 

Ana,  Sta.  a  mountain  of  the  province  and  go* 
vernment  of  Venezuela,  called  El  Pan  de  Santa 
Ana,  in  the  peninsula  of  Paraguana. 

Ana,  Sta.  a  point  of  land  on  the  w.  coast  of 
the  straits  of  Magellan,  between  the  bay  of  Agua 
Buena  and  that  of  La  Gente. 

Ana,  Sta.  another,  on  the  same  coast  and 
strait,  in  the  bay  of  Buena  Pesca. 

Ana,  Sta.  another  river,  with  the  additional 
title  Maria,  in  the  province  and  government  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  It  runs  w.  and  enters  the  Paran& 
between  the  rivers  of  Potr£  and  Antonio  Tom^. 
[See  Anna  and  St.  Ann.] 

[ANAHUAC,  the  ancient  Indian  name  of  New 
Spain,  or  Mexico,  including  all  the  parts  of  New 
Spain  lying  between  the  14tn  and  21st  degrees  of 
latitude.] 

ANAICA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go* 
vernment  of  Canta  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the  curacy 
of  Arahuay. 

ANAIRAHI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Para  in  Brazil,  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  Xingu,  in  the  country  of  the  Guayapis 
Indians. 

ANALCO,  the  oi^co/dta  mayor  and  jurisdiction 
of  Nueva  Galicia  in  Nueva  Espana,  of  the  bishop* 
ric  of  Guadalaxara.  It  is  much  reduced,  and 
extends  to  only  as  far  as  three  other  settlements, 
but  enjoys  the  title  from  being  governed  by  an 
ordinary  alcalde^  who  appoints  annually  one  of 
those  of  Guadalaxara.  The  productions  of  its 
territory  are  wheat,  maize,  seeds,  and  various 
sorts  of  fruit  peculiar  to  that  region.  The  princi- 
pal settlement  bears  the  same  name.  It  is  of  a 
cold  temperature,  and  inhabited  by  16  families  of 
Spaniards  and  3Iu$t€€Sj  and  40  of  Indians.  It 
lies  a  little  more  than  a  league  to  the  e.  of  Guada^ 
laxara,  and  80  w.  of  Mexico,  with  a  slight  Uficli* 
nation  to  the  n, 

Analco,  another,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of 
San  Juan,  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Teocuilco  in  the  same  kbgdom, 
of  a  moderate  temperature.  Close  to  it  runs  the 
large  river  of  the  same  name,  in  which,  at  certain 
jseasons  of  the  year,  trout  are  found.  With  its 
paters  they  irrigate  and  i^tiliaethe  land  for  ool* 
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tivating  several  fruits ;  but  ibc  principal  einolu- 
meot  of  tiie  inhabitants,  who  are  composed  of  183 
families  of  Indians,  consists  in  cochineal.  Four- 
teen leagues  to  the  n.  with  some  inclination  lo  the 
CD.  of  its  capital. 

Anatxo,  another,  with  the  dedicator  title  of 
San  Pedro,  in  tlic  head  settlement  of  the  district 
Wiid  alcaldiatnayor  of  Juchipila,  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Atemanica,  from  whence  it  is  two 
leagues  and  an  half  distant. 

Analco,  another,  in  the  kingdom  of  Nueva 
Vizcaya,  situate  somewhat  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  league  to  the  s.  of  the  capitxd  of  Guadiana. 

Analco,  another,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of 
San  Antonio,  in  the  head  settlement  and  alcakUa* 
mayor  of  Cuenavaca. 

ANANCUSI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienlo  of  Angaraes  in  Peru,  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Acoria,  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Iscuchaca. 

ANANDIVA,  or  Anadinva,  a  river  of  the 
province  and  captainship  of  Maraiian  in  Brazil. 

ANANEA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienlo  of.Asangaro  in  Peru,  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  the  capitol. 

ANANEOy  a  mountain  of  the  corregimiento- 
and  province  of  Asangaro  in  the  kingdom  of  Peru, 
where  there  are  some  rich  gold  mines,  which  pro* 
duce  five  or  six  thousand  castellanos  [an  old 
Spanish  coin,  the  fiftieth  part  of  a  mark  of  g(M,] 
a  year«  Formerljr  it  yielded  abundantlv,  but 
the  working  of  it  is  at  present  impeded  by  the 
snows. 

ANAPITI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corrcf^iento  of  Caxaroarquilla  in  Peru. 

ANAPOIMA,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  Tocaima,  and  cpovemment  of  Mariquita,  in  the 
new  kingdom  of  uranada,  situate  below  the  plain 
of  Juan  Diaz.  It  is  of  a  burning  and  extremely 
bad  temperature,  abounding  only  in  ticks  or  lice, 
which  are  very  obnoxious  and  troublesome.  It  is 
situate  amidst  crags  and  steep  mountains.  It  is  a 
short  day's  journey  from  Santa  Fe,  in  the  bi^h 
road  which  leads  to  Tocaima.  It  is  very  scantily 
inhabited,  scarcely  containing  a  dozen  Indian 
families. 

ANAPUIA,  a  large  province  of  Andalucia, 
abounding  in  woods,  lying  to  the  s.  of  the  moun- 
tains of  &in  Pedro.  It  extends  towards  the  w. 
from  the  river  Buria,  to  the  e.  from  the  monn* 
tains  of  Meta,  and  to  the  n.  from  the  district  of 
the  province  of  Venezuela.  It  is  very  barren,  and 
its  woods  are  inhabited  by  some  families  of  the 
Parimoes,  barbarian  Indians. 

AliAQUlTOy  a  valley  or  entrance  to  the  city 


of  Quito^  \y'\i\fl  on  its  n.  side,  having  in  it  a  her* 
mitage  or  chapel,  in  which  was  buried  the  first 
viceroy  of  Peru,  Blasco  Nuiiez  Vela,  who  died 
in  the  battle  fous^ht  on  this  plain  between  himself 
and  Cionzalo  Pizurro  in  1546.  it  is  more  than  a 
mile  long,  and  has  a  lake  abounding  in  fish  and 
aquatic  fowl. 

ANARAMA,  a   river  of  the  country  of  the 
Aniazonas,  in  the  part  possessed  by  the  Portu- 


guese. 


ANARIQUI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Caxamarquilla  in  Peru. 

AN  A  SCO,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Puer- 
torico,  situate  on  the  w,  coast,  on  the  shore  of 
the  bay  of  its  name. 

[ANASTATIA,  St.  a  small  island  close  to 
the  coast  of  £.  Florida,  situated  f .  of  Mastances 
inlet,  where  the  river  Mastances  forms  two  islands 
of  the  same  name  at  its  mouth.  St.  Anastatia 
island  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  St.  Augustine's  bar. 
Here  is  a  quarry  of  fine  stone  for  buiiamg.] 

ANATIGUCHAGA,  lakes  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Mainas  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito.  They  are  three  in  number,  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river  Maranon,  with  whicn  the^  com- 
municate in  the  territory  of  the  Mainas  Indians. 

ANAURA-PUCU,  a  river  of  the  province  of 
Guayana,  in  the  Portuguese  possessions. 

AN  AUILLANA,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  country  of  the  Amazonas,  in  the  Portuguese  / 
possessions.     It  runs  from  n.  to  j.  and  enters  the 
river  Negro,  close  to  the  settlement  of  Toromas.  ' 

ANAUX,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Venezuela,  one  of  the  four  which  supply 
with  water  the  city  of  Caracas.  It  rises  in  the 
serrania  which  lies  between  this  citv  and  the  port 
of  Guaira  5.  and  enters  the  Guaire  near  the  ca« 
pital. 

ANCAMARES,  a  nation  of  Indians  who  in- 
habit the  e.  shore  of  the  river  Madera^  bounded  s. 
by  the  nation  of  Guarinumas,  and  n,  by  tlie  Hu- 
nuriaes.  It  is  a  very  warlike  and  robust  nation. 
In  1683  they  attacked  the  Portuguese,  and  obliged 
them  to  give  up  their  intention  of  introducmg 
themselves  to  the  right  of  navi^ting  the  river. 
They  are  divided  into  different  tribes  or  parts,  the 
most  numerous  of  which  are  those  who  form  the 
tribe  of  the  Ancamaris,  inhabiting  the  shores  of 
the  river  Cayari. 

ANCA.  Point  of,  on  the  coast  of  the  king* 
dom  of  Chile,  and  district  of  Guadalabquen,  one 
of  the  two  which  form  the  mouth  or  entrance  of  the 
river  of  Valdivia. 

ANCAS,  a  nation  of  Indians,  who  give  their 
name  to  a  large  setUeoiei^  of  the  province  of 
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Uuailas  in  Peru,  between  that  of  Ctiniajr,  and 
diat  of  Ynngaj.  The  memory  of  it  alone  re- 
cnains,  it  having  been  overwhelmed  by  the  ruinit 
of  a  mountain,  which  burst  by  an  earthquake  on 
the  6th  of  January,  in  tlie  year  17S5,  burying 
the  whole  of  the  population,  which  amounted  to 
15,000  souls. 

ANGASTE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

S>yernment  of  Tucuman,  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
atamarca. 

ANCATATA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
€Mrregimiento  of  Paria  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Challapata.  It  lies  21  leagues  from  the 
tovm  of  Oruro. 

ANCATEMU,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
island  of  La  Laxa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Buren. 

ANCE^  Grand,  a  settlement  and  parish  of 
the  island  of  M artinica,  a  curacy  of  the  religion 
of  Santo  Domingo,  situate  on  the  n.  coast,  be- 
"veen  the  river  Capot  and  that  of  Lorrain,  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  of  its  name. 

Ance,  Grand,  a  small  river  of  tlie  above 
Island.  It  runs  n.  e.  and  enters  the  sea  close  to 
^at  settkoient. 

Ance,  Gband^  a  large  bay  and  capacious 
Slid  coay^iient  port  of  the  island  of  San  Christo* 
Ibaly  €me  of  the  Antillas,  in  the  s.  e.  extremity, 
-towards  the  part  of  the  s.  w.  between  the  point  of 
Salinas  and  the  Gros-Cap. 

AncP| Grand,  another  bay,  called  La  Grande 
^1  E.  in  the  island  of  Guadalupe,  on  the  coast 
-^hi'ch  looks  to  that  point,  between  the  point  of 
"Vieux-Fort  and  Los  Tres  Rios. 

ANCEy  Grand,  another,  called  Quartel  de 
7etite-Ancey  a  settlement  and  parish  of  the 
f  rench,  in  the  part  which  they  possess  in  the 
Island  of  St.  Domingo,  on  the  n.  eoast,  between 
those  of  Morin  and  £janos  of  the  N. 

Ance,  Grand,  another  bay  of  the  coast  of 
the  Rio  de  San  Lorenzo,  in  New  France,  between 
the  rivers  Oville  and  the  Three  Salmones. 

Ance,  Grand*  another  river,  La  Petite* 
^noe,  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  and  in  the 
Prencfai  possessions.  It  rises  near  the  n.  coast, 
xiins  n.  It.  w.  and  enters  the  sea  opposite  the  shoal 
X^  Cocoue  Vieulle. 

ANCES,  Grands,  two  bays  of  the  island  of 
Cruadalupe,  on  the  n.  w.  coast,  at  a  small  distance 
from  eacli  other,  between  the  fort  of  San  Pedro 
und  the  point  of  Gros-Morne,  or  Gran  Morro. 

ANChAC,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
€:orregimienio  of  Huanta  in  Peru,  situate  on  the 
mummit  of  the  mountain,  and  on  the  opposite  part 
txf  the  riyer  Angoyaco. 
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ANCHIHUAT,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  iluamanga  in  Peru,  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Anco. 

ANCllO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Santa  Maria  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme.  It  enters  tlie  sea  from  the  coast,  to  the  v. 
of  the  point  of  Aguja. 

ANCLOTE,  a  small  island  close  to  the  coast 
of  Florida,  between  Charles  bay  and  the  river 
S.  Pedro.     [Lat.  29^  4'  n.     Ix)ng.  83°  4 1'  w.\ 

[Anclote  Point,  on  the  {lenmsnla  of  Gaiiforo 
nia,  and  coast  of  the  N.  Pacific  ocean,  lies  in 
lat.  9Sf  17'  If.  and  115^  11'  w.  long.;  5.  from 
the  town  of  Yclicata,  and  n.  e.  from  the  small 
island  of  Guadalupe.] 

ANCO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  corre^ 

S'/me;?/o  of  Huamanga  in  Peru,  the  province  of 
uanta  interposing.  It  is  of  a  cold  temperature, 
but  abounding  in  the  productions  peculiar  to  the 
mountains  of  the  Andes,  in  which  its  inhabitants 
have  some  estates,  where  they  cultivate  cocoa, 
sugar-cane,  maize,  and  some  garden  herbs.  Its 
territory  is  extremely  fertile,  but  much  infested 
by  insects  and  reptiles,  such  as  snakes,  vipers,  and 
scorpions,  which  are  common  in  every  part  of  the 
mountains.  Here  they  have  plantains,  alligator- 
pears,  chirinioyas^  guayabasy  pines  of  excellent 
flavour,  oranges,  lemons,  and  other  fruit.  It  has 
four  other  settlements  annexed  to  its  curacy,  and 
formerly  it  had  also  another,  called  Marocmarca, 
which  was  in  the  valley  of  this  name,  within  tho 
mountains ;  haying  been  depopulated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century,  from  the  inhabitants  re- 
tiring to  the  other  settlements,  from  dread  of  the 
tigers.  It  contains  1200  souls,  including  those  of 
the  four  other  aforementioned  settlements.  Twenty 
leagues  distant  from  its  capital*  [Lat.  13^  14'  s. 
Long.  73°  10'  a.] 

Anco,  another  settlement  in  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Omasuios  in  Peru,  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Achacache. 

ANCOBAMBA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorregimiento  of  Amaraez  in  Peru. 

[ANCOCUS  Creek,  in  New  Jersey,  a  water  of 
the  Delaware,  six  miles  s.  w.  from  Burlington.  It 
is  navigable  16  miles;  and  considerable  quantities 
of  lumber  are  exported  from  it.] 

AN  CON,  a  very  lofty  mountain  of  the  pro- 
vince and  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  near  to  which^ 
and  almost  at  the  skirts,  b  situate  the  city  of  Pa- 
nam&.  It  is  full  of  a  variety  of  large  trees^  dif* 
ferent  birds,  and  animals ;  contains  several  foun- 
tains of  very  good  water,  by  means  of  which  the 
city  is  supplied  with  a  never-failing  stream,  which 
they  call  ChorriUo^  but  which  is,  however^  some 
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distance  from  the  city.  There  ^as  formerly  on 
its  summit  a  telegraph,  or  i¥atch-tower,  supported 
by  the  king,  to  give  notice  of  the  vessels  M^hich 
were  coming  to  that  port. 

Ancon,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor* 
regimiento  of  Chancai  in  Peru,  situate  upon  the 
coast. 

Ancon,  a  point  of  the  coa^^t  of  the  S.  sea,  in 
the  former  province  and  corregimiento. 

Ancon,  a  gulph,  with  the  sirname  of  Sardi- 
nas,  in  the  provmce  of  Esmeraldas  and,  kingdom 
of  Quito,  it  lies  very  open,  niid  consequently 
the  currents  are  very  rapid.  It  is  somewhat  more 
than  five  leagues  distant  from  the. mouth  of  the 
river  of  Santiago,  and  four  from  the  point  of 
Manglares.  Its  centre  is  in  Lat.  P  25'  n.  Long. 
78°  50'  w. 

Ancon,  a  shoal  of  the  e.  coast  of  the  strait  of 
Magellan,  with  the  sirname  of  South,  It  is  oppo- 
site the  bay  of  Los  Gigantes. 

ANCONES,  very  lofty  mountains  on  the  coast 
and  in  the  government  of  Santa  Marta,  on  the 
skirts  of  which  is  a  lake,  in  which  are  caught 
bonitosy  (sea  fish  resembling  tunnies).  They  lie 
between  the  city  and  the  point  of  Chichibacoa. 

ANCOOS,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
English  colony  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  county  of 
Burlington.  It  runs  n.  n,  w.  and  enters  the  Dela* 
ware. 

ANGORA,  a  small  island  of  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
in  the  province  and  captainship  of  Rio  Jancyro, 
between  Bahia-Hermosa,  and  the  river  De  las 
Ostras 

ANCORAIM ES,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Omasuyos  in  Peru,  situate 
ui)on  the  e.  shore  of  the  lake  Titicaca. 

AN  COS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor* 
regimiento  of  Conchucos  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Llapo. 

ANCUD,  a  small  settlement  of  the  island  of 
Chiloe,  from  which  the  Archipelago  derives  its 
name,  the  number  of  the  islands  bemg  40.  The 
largest  of  all,  in  which  is  the  city  of  Castro,  is  that 
of  Chiloe,  which  shuts  in  the  Archipelago  on  the 
w.  They  abound  in  wheat,  maize,  and  amber. 
it  is  usual  to  find  gold  upon  the  sea  shore.  This 
Archipelago  is  83  leagues  long  firom  n.  to  s.  and 
S5  wide  from  e.  to  w. 
.  ANCUIA  and   Abades,   a  settlement  of  the 

Srovince  and  government  of  Pastes  in  the  king- 
om  of  Quito* 

ANCUMA,  Cordillera  de,  mountains  of 
the  kingdom  of  Peru.  They  run  from  n.  fi.  w.  to 
«•  1.  e.  from  the  province  of  Asangaro  to  that  of 
La  FsiZy  cm  the  side  of  the  great  lake  Titicaca, 


dividing  the  provinces  of  Asangaro  and  Oma- 
suyos from  those  of  Apolabamba,  Larecaja,  and 
La  Paz. 

ANCUTERES,  a  nation  of  infidel  Indians, 
inhabiting  the  forests  of  the  river  Napo.  They  ne 
very  numerous,  savage,  treacherous,  and  incon- 
stant ;  have  amongst  them  a  people  called  Santft 
Maria  de  los  Ancuteres,  on  the  shore  of  a  river. 
It  was  a  reduccion  of  the  Jesuitical  missiona- 
ries of  the  province  of  Quito;  is  bounded  on  the  5. 
and  s.s.e.  by  the  nation  of  the  Congies  Indians, 
and  bordering  upon  those  of  the  Abixiras  and 
Icaquates. 

AjN^DABAMBA,  a  settlement  of  the  proviooe 
and  corregimiento  of  Angaraes  in  Peru,  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Acobamba. 

ANDAC,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  runs  s.  and  enters  the 
sea  at  the  bay  of  Fundy. 

ANDACOLLO,  a  settlement  and  seat  of  the 

?old  mines  of  the  province  and  corregimiento  of 
loquimbo  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile.  In  its  dis- 
trict is  the  valley  of  Las  Huigerillas,  in  which  is 
a  convent  of  the  strict  observers  of  the  religion  of 
San  Francisco ;  and  upon  a  lofty  mountain,  where 
the  various  ramifications  of  the  cordiUera  unite, 
is  a  celebrated  gold  mineral.  On  the  sunmiit  is  a 
small  plain,  from  whence  runs  a  stream •  In  its 
church  is  reverenced  an  image  of  Nuestra  Sefiora 
del  Rosario,  before  which  not  only  the  people  of 
the  neighbouring  provinces  are  eager  to  make  their 
devotions,  but  also  some  of  the  most  remote  pro- 
vinces. 

ANDAHUA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Condcsuyos  of  Arequipa  in  Peru* 
ANDAHUAILAS,  a  province  and  corregi* 
miento  of  Peru,  bounded  on  the  17.  e.  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Abancay  and  by  that  of  Aimatraez,  $•  e, 
bv  Parinacocha,  5.  by  Lucanas,  w.  by  Vilcas 
Huaman,  and  ;f .  e.  by  the  summit  of  the  mountains 
of  the  Andes,  from  whence  it  is  not  remembered 
that  the  infidel  Indians,  (who  inhabit  the  interior 
of  those  mountains),  ever  made  an  incursion  upon 
this  province.  Its  forests  are  very  thick.  It  is 
24  leagues  long  from  n,  w.  to  s,  e.  and  15  wide. 
The  high  roaid  from  Lima  to  Cuzco  passes  throi^h 
it.  It  has  no  other  river  of  note  than  that  which 
runs  down  from  the  province  of  Vilcas  Huaman, 
dividing  these  provinces,  and  which  is  called  in 
this  province  river  of  Pampas.  The  same  has  a 
bridge  of  criznejas  or  twiffs,  of  30  yards  lon^,  and 
above  one  and  an  half  wide,  by  means  of  which  the 
targas  pass  which  are  carried  froni  Lima  io  Cuz- 
co, and  also  those  which  pass  from  the  latter  place 
to  Lima.    This  province  produces  wheat,  maize, 
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seeds,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit ;  and  from  its  having 
parts  in  it  of  a  cold  temperature,  it  abounds  like* 
vise  in  the  productions  ivhich  are  natural  to  a 
similar  climate,  but  this,  indeed,  in  a  degree  not 
more  than  sufficient  to  supply  its  own  necessities, 
The  only  branch  of  its  commerce  is  sugar,  of 
If hich  90  or  40  thousand  arrobas  are  manufac- 
tured yearly  in  several  estates.  Amon^  the  best 
of  these  is  t£at  of  Moiobamba,  which  is  entail^ 
en  the  Marquises  of  that  title.  The  inhabitants  of 
ibis  province  should  amount  to  12,000  souls, 
divided  into  87  settlements.  The  repartimiento 
used  to  amount  to  110,500  dollars,  ana  the  alca" 
valOf  or  ccntage  on  goods  sold,  to884  dollars.  Its 
capital  is  the  settlement  of  the  same  name,  in  Lat. 
ISP  85'  f.  and  Long.  73^  4"  w. 

Andahuailas,  a  valley  of  the  above  province, 
memorable  for  a  ^eat  battle,  in  which  the  Inca 
Viracocha  was  victorious  over  the  nation  of  the 
Ghancas,  who  were  commanded  by  his  brother. 
Thirty  leagues  from  Cuzco. 

ANDAHUAILILLAS,   a    settlement  of  the 

Province  and  correginUento  of  Quispicanchi  in 
em. 

ANDAIMARCA,  a  settlement  of  the  orovince 
and  carregimienio  of  Castro-Vir^yna  in  Peru,  an* 
nexed  to  t£e  curacy  of  Huaitara. 

ANDAJES,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
€orreginriet^  of  Caxatambo  in  Peru. 

ANDALIEN,  Valley  of,  in  the  province  and 
eorregimiaUo  of  Pachacay  in  the  kin^om  of 
Chile.    It  lies  e.  of  the  city  of  Concepncion. 

Andalien,  alarj^  and  navigable  river  of  the 
same  province  and  kmgdom,  which  traverses  and 
irrigates  that  vdley.  It  laves  the  fields  of  the 
city  dT  Goncepcion,  and  enters  the  sea  at  the  bay 
of  tlus  name,  oetween  the  rivers  Maule  and  Bio* 
bio. 

ANDALGALA^  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Tucum&n,  on  the  confines  of  the 
kiwdom  of  Chile. 

An  DA  L6  ALA,  a  lake  of  that  province. 

ANDALUClA,NuBVA,  a  province  of  the  king- 
dom of  Tierra  Firme,  anciently  called  Serpa ;  divid* 
edinto  North,  or  Superior^  and  South,  or  Inferior. 
It  comprehends  Guayana,  or  Caribana  and  Paria. 
Taking  it  at  its  full  extent,  it  is  more  than  300 
leagues  fVom  the  island  of  Marnrita,  to  the  cape 
Pinion,  or  n.  shore  of  the  riverliiarafion,  inhabit- 
ed  by  the  txirbarous  nations  of  the  Caribes,  Omi- 
ffuas,  P^ritoes,  Palenques,  Arvacos^  Amapaes, 
Ivarepioes,  Psrimoes,  and  others.  Among  the 
many  rivers  which  lave  it,  the  largest  is  the  Ori- 
noco. Its  climate  is  for  the  most  part  hot  and  un- 
healthy.   The  grottiul  is  niggea^  moimtainoiviy 
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covered  with  forests,  and  but  liUle  known.  Its 
coasts,  as  well  on  thcTi.  as  e.  were  first  discovered 
by  Columbus  in  1497,  and  afterwards  by  Ame- 
rica Yespucio,  with  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  in  May- 
1498.  It  contains  mines  of  gold  ana  other  metals, 
although  they  are  not  worked  :  it  has  also  pearl 
fisheries,  which,  although  in  former  times  they 

fielded  most  plentifully,  are  at  present  neglected, 
t  abounds  in  cattle,  and  the  greatest  source  of  its 
commerce  is  in  cacaoj  of  an  excellent  quality. 
The  capital  of  the  province  is  Cumani. 

Catalogue  of  the  barbarous  nations  and  principal 
towns  of  this  province. 


Nations. 
Acomes, 
Amapaes, 
Aravis, 
Aricaretis, 
Aricoris, 
ArbacaS) 
Campagotes, 
Canuris, 
Carivinisy 
Chahuas, 
Cumanaes, 
Eparagoisi 
Marones, 
MayoSy 
Morinies, 
Omiguas, 
Palenques, 
Papinis, 
Parimoes, 
Parragotes, 
Peritc^y 
Saymagoes^ 
Sebayos, 
Supiayes, 
Yacuronis, 
Yaos, 
Yuaripicest 
CUies. 
Cadiz  Nueva, 
C6rdova, 
Cuman&. 

Mountains. 
Quanta, 
Panagara, 
San  Pedroy 
Saporovis, 
Yacarima. 
Rivers. 
Amacore,  or 
Amacuri^ 
Amani^ 
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Aquire, 
Aricani, 
Aro, 
Aropa, 
Aruari, 
Atanari, 
Berbis, 
Buria, 
Cabomi, 
Caora, 
Capurvaca^ 
Cassipouriy 
Caturi^ 
Cavo, 
Corentin, 
Coropatuba, 
Coura, 

Curiguacuriu, 
Demlrari, 
Esquebo,  or 
Esquibo, 
Europa, 
Guaveteri, 
Guarepiche, 
Maio, 
Mahuiri, 
Masiacariy 
Maravini, 
Maroni, 
Macpari, 
Moruga, 
Orinoco, 
Ovarabiche, 
Ovetacates, 
Pao, 
Paraba, 
Piari, 
Saima, 
Sinamarip 
Surinam^ 
Timerarisy 
Varcai 
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Varima^ 
Via,  or 

llvia, 
VyacopOj  or 

Yacopo, 
Vyaricopo. 

Promontories. 
Caldera, 
Cepereu, 
Cenobebo, 
De  Salinas, 
Oranges, 
Pinzon, 
Romata. 

LaktS. 
Cassipa, 
Parime. 

Founicim* 


Essequeb, 

Mompatar^ 

Surinam. 

Islands. 
Aseapara, 
Blanca, 
Cayena, 
Coche, 
Cubagoa, 
Iracapono, 
Maiparo, 
Maraca, 
Marasi, 
Margarita, 
Ovaracapa, 
Escudo, 
Tortuga, 
Trinimd. 


Arava, 

ANDAMARCA,  a  town  of  the  province  and 
eorregimiento  of  Cajamarquilla  in  Pern. 

Andamabca,  another  settlement  in  the  pro- 
vince and  eorregimiento  of  Caranffas,  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Charcas,  in  the  same  kingdom. 

Andamabca.  another,  of  the  province  and  cor^ 
regimiento  of  rarinacochas,  annex^  to  the  cu* 
racv  of  Charcana. 

And  AM  aUca,  another,  in  the  province  and  corre^ 
gimiento  of  Jauza>  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Comas, 
situate  on  the  frontiers  of  the  infidel  Indians  of  the 
mountains. 

ANDAM ARCXJS,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  eorregimiento  of  Lucanas  in  Pero,  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Chacayan. 

AN  DA  QUI  ES,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Popayan  in  the  new  kingdom 
of  Granada. 

ANDARAl,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorregimiento  of  Condensuyos  de  Arequipa  in  Peru. 

ANDARAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorregimiento  of  Andahuailas  in  Peru,  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  San  Geronimo. 

ANDAiII£L,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Darien  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme,  situate  on  the  n.  coast,  on  the  shore  of  the 
gulph  of  Urab&. 

ANDASTES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of 
Canada,  bounded  by  Virginia. 

ANDES,  Cordillera  de  los,  a  chain  of 
mountains  and  most  lofty  sen^anias^  which  extend 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  America,  for  the  space  of 
more  than  1000  leagues,  running  continually  from 
n.  to  5.  from  the  province  of  Santa  Marta,  where 
they  have  their  origin,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  Granada,  through  fte  pirovinces 


AND 

of  Peru  and  Chile,  as  fitr  as  the  straits  of  Magdhui 
and  cape  Horn,  where  they  terminate.  They  are 
dividca  into  two  branches:  one  which  passea 
through  the  interior  of  the  new  kingdom  of  GrBi» 
nada,  on  the  f.  part  of  the  plains  of  San  J  nan, 
beginning  in  Gudyana ;  and  tne  other  which  fornix 
various  hues  and  curves,  divided  in  different  diiee« 
tions,  through  Cuzco,  Tucum&n,  Tarma,  aiid  P^ 
raguay,  and  afterwards  becomes  united  with  the 
grand  chain  of  mountuns  of  Brazil.  It  takes  its 
course  through  the  isthmus  of  Panam&  into  the 
kingdom  (xf  Nicaragua,  passes  into  those  of  Gua- 
temala, Mechoacan,  and  the  province  of  Oinaloa, 
and  continues  itself  through  the  unknown  countries 
of  N.  America.  These  mountains  are  clad  wilh 
immense  forests,  and  their  tops  are  contimtalljr 
covered  with  snows,  from  the  melting  of  whica 
are  formed  great  lakes,  and  the  largest  riven  in 
the  world.  Their  greatest  elevaticm  k  in  lk# 
kingdom  of  Quito,  where  Uie  lofty  Chimboraxo 
rises  superbly  among  the  rest ;  it  baiB  many  volca- 
noes vomiting  ^re,  and  which  have  eausedf  infinite 
mischief  in  uie  provinces,  produeiofi^  earthquakes, 
inundations,  and  scattering,  far  ana  wide,  mud, 
bitumen,  and  burning  stones :  in  its  entrails  are  bid- 
den the  greatest  treasures  of  nslure,  such  as  gold^ 
silver,  and  other  metals,  precious  stimes,  mariiles.. 
and  mineral  earths  of  the  rarest  and  most  esteemed 

aualities.  Almost  all  the  mines  in  the  bosom  o£ 
lese  rich  mountains  are  worked,  and  principally 
those  of  Peru  and  Chile.  Besides  the  name  eS 
Andes,  they  bear  others  also,  ^iven  to  thtm  by  the 
various  settlements  in  their  vicinities.  The  roads 
which,  upon  their  account,  were  made  by  tbo 
Incas,  Emperors  of  Pern,  were  truly  magniftMit ; 
but  they  are  at  present  destroyed^  and  those  whicli 
are  used  now  for  the  eommunicatimi  of  the  iate* 
rior  provinces,  may  be  called  precipices  rather 
than  roads,  and  are  only  passable  on  foot,  or  on 
mules,  which  are  very  tractable  and  safie.  These 
mountains  are  inhabited  by  many  barbarous  and 
fierce  nations,  and  they  abound  in  mineral  waters 
Of  approved  medicinal  virtues.  The  eieatest  width 
of  tnese  mountains  is  80  leagues,  being  in  some 
parts  \2  leagues  from  the  sea-coast,  and  in  others 
approaching  to  it  within  five  leagues.  They 
abound  in  vtcunasy  guanacosj  monkeys,  and  apes  of 
infinite  kinds,  tigers,  leopards,  and  swine,  who 
have  the  navel  in  the  spine  and  smell  of  musk, 
with  a  muhitnde  of  other  curious  birds  and  ani« 
mals,  altogether  unknown  in  Europe ;  such  is  the 
condor,  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  which  is  a  car- 
nivorous bird  of  an  extraordinary  size,  having  the 
power  to  carry  with  it  up  into  the  air  animals  of 
~ '  w^bty  such  asshoep,  and  even  small 
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calyeS)  making,  .as  it  flies,  a  noise  which  maj  be 
heard  at  a  great  distance.  The  craggy  parts 
abound  in  cacao,  so  useful  for  the  Indians,  as  also 
in  canchnlagua.  It  has  been  attempted  to  p^ss 
from  Chile  to  Peru,  but  this  cannot  be  effected 
during  six  months  in  the  winter  without  imminent 
risk,  since  manj  have  been  lost  who  have  enga- 
ged iu  this  enterprise.  Indeed  it  is  said,  that  at 
that  time  the  Cordillera  is  shut  up. 

[The  lofty  chain  of  the  Andes,  running  along  the 
western  coast  of  America,  extends  on  l)oth  sides 
of  the  equator  to  near  the  SOth  degree  of  latitude. 
It  is  of  unequal  height,  sinking  Vfi  some  parts  to 
600  feet  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  at  certain 
pcMnts,  towering  above  the  clouds  to  an  elevation 
of  almost  four  miles.    The  colossal  Chimborazo 
lifts  its  snowy  head  to  an  altitude  which  would 
equal  that  of  the  Feak  of  Teneriffe,  though  placed 
on  the  t<q)  of  Mount  Etna.    The  medium  neiffht 
^the  chain  under  the  equator  may  be  reckonea  at 
14,000  feet,  while  that  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees 
hardly  exceeds  8000.     Its  breadth  b  proportion- 
aUy  greaty  being  60  miles  at  Quito,  and  150  or 
800  at  Mexico^  and  some  districts  of  the  Peruvian 
t^ritory.    This  stupendous  ridge  is  intersected  in 
Peru  and  Nneya  Granada  by  frequent  clefts  or 
ravines,  of  amazing  depth  ;  but  to  the  n.  of  the 
]sthmu3  of  Panama,  it  softens  down  by  de^ees, 
and  spreads  out  into  the  vast  elevated  plain  of 
Mexico.    In  the  former  provinces,  accordingly, 
tiie  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  travel  on  horselxick 
or  on  fqo(^  cnr  even  to  be  carried  on  the  backs  of 
Indians ;  whereas  carriages  drive  with  ease  through 
the  whole  extent  of  New  Spain,  from  Mexico  to 
•Santa  F£,  along  a  road  of  more  than  15,000  miles. 
The  equatorial  regions  of  America  exhibit  the 
same  composition  of  rock  that  we  meet  with  in 
-other  parts  of  the  globe.    The  only  formations 
which  Humboldt  could  not  discover  in  his  travels, 
were  those  of  chalk,  roe-stone,  grey  wakke,  the 
topaz-rock  of  Werner,  and  the  compound  of  ser- 
pentine with  granular  limestone,  which  occurs  in 
Asia  Minor.    Granite  constitutes,  in  South  Ame- 
rica, the  great  basis  which  supports  the  other  for- 
mations ;    above  it  lies  gnesis,  next  comes  mica- 
ceous schist,  and  then  primitive  schist.     Granu- 
lar limestone,  chlorite  schist,  and  primitive  trap, 
often  form  subordinate  beds  in  the  gnesis  and  mi- 
caceous schist,  which  is  very  abundant,  and  some- 
times alternates  with  serpentine  and  sienite.     'I  he 
high  ridge  of  the  Andes  is  every  where  covered 
with  fprmations  of  porphyry,  basalt,  phonolite, 
and  greenstone ;  and   these,  being  often  divided 
into  columns,  that  appear  from  a  distance  like 
ruined  castles,  produce  a  very  striking  and  pic- 


turesque effect.     At  the  bottom  of  those  huge 
mountains,  occur  two  different  kinds  of  limestone ; 
the  one  with  a  filiceous  base,  enclosing  primitive 
masses,   and  sometimes  cinnabar  and  coal ;    the 
other  with  a  calcareous  base,  and  cementing  toge* 
thcr  the  secondary  rocks.     Plains  of  more  win 
600,000  square  miles  are  covered  with  an  ancient 
deposit  of  limestone,  containing  fossil  wood  and 
brown  iron  ore.     On  this  rests  the  limestone  of  the 
Higher  Alps,  presenting  marine  petrifactions  at  a 
vast  elevation.    Next  appears  a  lamellar  gypsum, 
impregnated  with  sulpnur  and  salt;  above  this, 
another  calcareous  formation,  whitish  and  homo- 
geneous, but  sometimes  cavernous.    Again  occurs 
calcareous  sandstone,  then  lamellar  gypsum  mixed 
with  clay ;  and  the  series  terminates  with  calca^ 
reous  masses,  involving  flints  and  homstone.    But 
what  may  perplex  some  geologists,  is  the  singular 
fact  noticed  by  Humbol£,that  the  secondary  for- 
mations in  the  new  world  have  such  enormous 
thickness  and  elevation.    Beds  of  coal  are  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Santa  Fe,  8630  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea;  and  even  at  the  height  of 
14,700,  near  Huanuco  in  Peru.    The  plains  c^ 
Bogota,  although  elevated  9000  feet,  are  covered 
with  sandstone,  grpsum,  shell-limestone,  and  even 
in  some  parts  with  rock-salt.     Fossil  shells,  whick 
in  the  old  continent  have  not  been  discovered  high- 
er than  the  summits  of  the  Pyrenees,  or  11,700 
feet  above  the  sea,  were  observed  in  Peru,  neap 
Micuipampa,  at  the  height  of  13,800 ;  and  again 
at  that  of  14,120,  besides  at  Huancavelica,  wheie 
sandstone  also  appears.    The  basalt  of  Pichinch^^ 
near  the  city  of  Quito^  has  an  elevation  of  15,5Q0 
feet;  while  the  top  of  the  Schneekoppe  in  Silesia 
is  only  43S5  feet  above  the  sea,  the  highest  point 
in  Germany  where  that  species  of  rock  occurs. 
On  the  other  hand,  granite,  which  in  Europe 
crowns  the  loftiest  mountains,  is  not  fonnd  in  tne 
American  continent  above  the  height  of  11,500 
feet.     It  is  scarcely  known  at  all  in  the  provinces 
of  Quito  and  Peru.     The  frozen  summits  of  Chim*' 
borazo,  Cayambe,  and  Anitsana,  consist  entirely  of 
porphyry,  which,  on  the  flanks  of  the  Audes^ 
forms  a  mass  of  10  or  12,000  feet  in  depth.     The 
sandstone  near  Cuenca  has  a  thickness  of  5000 
feet;  and  the  stupendous  mass  of  pure  quartz,  on 
the  w.  of  Caxamarca,   measures  perpendicularly 
9600  feet.     It  is  likewise  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
the  porphyry  of  those  mountains  very  frequently 
contains  hornblende,  but  never  quartz,  and  seldom 
mica.     The  Andes  of  Chile  have  a  distinct  nature 
from  those  three  chains  called  the  Maritime  Moun- 
tains, which  Imvebeen  surxcssively  formed  by  the 
waters  of  the  ocean.    This  great  interior,  atructuxe 
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appears  to  be  coeval  >vi(h  the  creation  of   the 
world.     It  rises  abruptly,  and  forms  but  a  small 
angle  with  its  base ;  its  general  ^hape  being  that  of 
a  pyramid,  crowned  at  intervals  with  conical,  and, 
as  it  were,  crystallized  elevations.     It  is  composed 
of  primitive  rocks  of  quartz,  of  an  enormous  size, 
ana  almost  uniform  configuration,  containing  no 
marine  substances,  which  abound  in  the  secondary 
mountains.     It  is  in  the  Cordillera  of  this  part  of 
the  Andes,  that  blocks  of  crystal  are  obtained, 
of  a  size  sufficient    for  columns  of  six  or  seven 
feet  in  height.     The  central  Andes  are  rich,  be- 
yond conception,    in  all  the  metals,  lead  only 
excepted.     One  of  the  most  curious  ores  in  the 
bowels  of  those  mountains  is  the  pacos,  acom- 
piound  of  clay,  oxyd  of  iron*  and  the  muriate  of 
silver,  with  native  silver.     The  mines  of  Mexico 
and  Peru,  so  long  the  objects  of  envy  and  admira- 
tion, far  from  being  yet  exhausted,  promise,  under 
a  liberal  and  improved  svstem,  to  become  more 
productive  than  ever.    But  nature  has  blended 
with  those  hidden  treasures  the  active  aliments  of 
destruction.    The  whole  chain  of  the  Andes  is 
subject  to  the  most  terrible  earthquakes.     From 
Cotopaxi  to  the  S.  sea,  no  fewer  than  forty  volca* 
noes  are  constantly  burning ;  some  of  them,'  espe- 
ciallv  the  lower  ones,  ejecting  lava,  and  others 
discharging  the  muriate  of  ammonia,    scorified 
basatt  and  porphyry,  enormous  quantities,  of  water, 
and  especially  moya,  or  clay  mixed  with  sulphur 
and  carbonaceous  matter.     Eternal  snow  invests 
their  sides,  and  forms  a  barrier  to  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms.      Near  that  confine  the  tor- 
por of  vegetation  is  marked  bv  dreary  wastes, 
in  these  wide  solitudes,  the  condor,  a  fierce  and 
powerful  bird  of  prey,  fixes  its  gloomy  abode.  Its 
size,  however,    has  been   greatly    exaggerated. 
According  to  Humboldt,  it  is  not  larger  than  the 
laemmer  geyer,  or  alpine  vulture  of  jEurope;  its 
extreme  length  being  only  three  feet  and  a  half, 
and  its  breadth  across  the  wings  nine  feet.    The 
condor  pursues  the  small  deer  of  the  Andes,  and 
commits  very  considerable  havoc  among  sheep  and 
heifers.     It  tears  out  the  eyes  and  the  tongue,  and 
leaves  the  wretched  animal  to  languish  and  expire. 
Estimating  from  very  probable  data,    this  bird 
skims  whole  hours  at  the  height  of  four  miles ;  and 
its  power  of  wing  must  be  prodigious,  and  its 
pliancy  of  or^ns  most  astonishing,  since  in  an 
instant  it  can  dart  from  the  chill  region  of  mid-air 
to  the  sultry  shores  of  the  oceati.     The  condor  is 
sometimes  caught  alive,  by  means  of  a  slip-cord  ; 
and  this  chafe,  termed  corrfir  btdtres^  is,  next  to 
a  bulUfight,  the  most  fiivourite  diversion  of  the 
Spanish  colonists.    The  dead  carcase  of  a  cow  or 


horse  soon  attracts  from  a  distance  crowds  dTI 
birds,  which  have  a  most  acute  scent.  They 
on  with  incredible  voracity,  devour  the  eyes 
the  tongue  of  the  animal,  and  plunging  thro 
the  anus,  gorge  themselves  with  the  entrails, 
this  drowsy  plight  they  are  approached  by 
Indians,  who  easily  throw  a  noose  over  tl 
The  condor,  thus  entangled,  looks  shy  and  sttl 
it  is  most  tenacious  of  li&,  and  is  therefore  mm 
suffer  a  variety  of  protracted  tortures.  The  i 
important  feature  of  the  American  continent,  i 
very  general  and  enormous  elevation  of  its 
In  Europe  the  highest  tracts  of  cultivated 
seldom  rise  more  than  SOOO  feet  above  the  i 
hut  in  the  Peruvian  territory  extensive  ^ 
occur  at  an  altitude  of  9000  feet ;  and  three  1 
of  the  vice^-oyalty  of  Mexico,  comprehendiofB 
interior  provinces,  present  a  surfkce  of  half  a 
lion  of  square  miles,  which  runs  nearly  level^  i 
elevation  from  6000  to  8000  feetj  equal  to  th 
the  celebrated  passages  of  Mount  Cenis^  d 
Grothard,  or  or  the  great  St.  Bernard.  T 
remarkable  facts  are  deduced  chiefly  from  tmn 
trical  observations.  But  Humboldt  has  adopii 
very  ingenious  mode,  infinitely  superior  to. 
description,  pf  representing  at  one  view  the 
lective  results  of  nis  topographical  and  mine 
gical  survey.  He  has  given  profiles,  or  rei 
sections,  of  the  countries  whicn  he  visited,  m 
the  continent,  from  Acapuico  to  Mexico^ 
thence  to  Vera  Cru:^ ;  from  Mexico  to  Guani 
ato,  and  as  far  as  the  volcano  of  Jorullo ;  and 
Mexico  to  Valladolid.  These  beautiful  p 
are  in  eveiy  way  highly  interesting.] 

ANDIEfrUM,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
colony  of  Mary  hind.  It  runs  s.  and  enten 
Potowmac. 

ANDINOS,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
country  of  the  Amazonas,  in  the  Portuguese 
sessions,  and  in  the  territory  of  the  Natavai 
dians.  It  runs  from  s.  s.  e.  to  n.  n.  w.  and  e 
the  lake  Maguegazu.  According  to  the  des< 
tion  of  Mr.  Bellin,  who  calls  it  Andiras,  it  e 
the  river  Abacachis. 

ANDOAS,  Santa  Tomas  de,  a  settlement 
reduccion  of  the  missions  held  there  by  the  Jes 
in  the  province  and  government  of  Mainas,  o 
kingdom  of  Quito. 

I^NDO  VER,  a  large,  fertile,  and  thriving 
ill  Essex  county,  Massachusetts.  It  contains ! 
inhabitants,  in  two  parishes.  In  the  s.  parisi 
a  paper  mill  and  plowder  mill,  from  the  latt 
whicn  the  army  received  large  supplies  of 
powder  in  the  late  war.  There  is  an  excellent 
demy  in  Uiis  town,   called  Phillip's   Acadi 


AND 

'wbich  OT?es  its  existence  to  the  liberal  benefactions 
of  the  family  whose  name  it  b(*ars.  Andover  is 
imder  excellent  cultivation,  particularly  that  part 
ifhich  is  watered  by  Shawsheen  river.  It  lies 
about  20  miles  w.  from  Newbury-port,  and  about 
S2  II.  from  Boston.     Lat.  42°  41'  n.    Long.  7P 

»  w.] 

[AwDovEB,  in  Hillsborough,  New  Hampshire, 
contains  645    inhabitants,  and  was  incorporated 

}779.] 

[Andover  is  the  i.  w.  township  in  Windsor 
county,  Vermont,  has  Chester  on  the  e.  lies  32 
miles  If.  e.  of  Bennington,  mid  contains  275  inha- 
bitants.] 

[Amdoyer,  a  place  in  Sussex  county.  New 
Jersey,  near  the  source  of  Pequest  river,  iSve  miles 
s.  f.X  from  New  Town,  and  16  in  the  same  direc- 
tion from  Walpack.] 

~    ANDRE,  Bahia  de,  on  the  n.  coast  of  the 
straits  of  Magellan. 

[Andre,  st.  a  town  in  the  kiuj^om  of  Leon, 
in  N.  America,  near  the  mouth  of  Nassas  river, 
-which  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico.] 

[ANDREANOFFSKI  Isles,  a  crescent  of  isles 
between  Asia  and  America,  discovered  in  1760. 
See  Behring's  Straits,  and  Northern  Archi- 
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[DRES,  San,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Texupiico,  and  alcaldia  maU" 
or  of  Zultep^c,  in  Nueva  Espaiia,  situate  on  the 
top  ot  an  extensive  and  craggy  elevation,  of  a  hot 
wad  moist  temperature.  It  contains  77  families  of 
Indians,  and  is  three  leagues  to  the  e.  of  its  capi- 
tal. 

Andres,  San,  another  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  and  alcaliiia  mat/or  of 
Toluca^  in  the  same  kingdom,  with  134  families  of 
Indians.     It  is  a  small  distance  n.  of  its  capital. 

Andres,  San,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Tlatotepec,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Tepeaca.  It  contains  33  families  of  Indians,  and 
is  tnree  leagues  from  its  head  settlement 

Andres,  San,  another,  which  is  the  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mat/or  of 
Tuxtla.     It  contains  1 170  families  of  Indians. 

Andres,  San,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Marinaico, 
at  the  distance  of  one  short  league  from  its  capi- 
tal. 

Andres,  San,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Texpatlan,  and  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Cuernavaca. 

Andres,  San,  another,  which  is  a  small  ward 
united  to  that  of  Tequiszitl&n,  in  the  alcaldia  may^ 
Of  of  Tbeotihuacan. 


Andres,  San,  another,  in  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Ahuacatlan,  and  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Zacatlan,  at  more  than  a  leagued  distance  from 
its  head  settlement. 

Andres,  San,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Xonotla,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Tetela,  lying  one  league  s.w,  of  its  head  settle- 
ment. 

Andres,  San,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Guejozingo. 
It  contains  15  families  of  Indians,  including  those 
of  the  ward  of  San  Pedro,  which  is  joinea  to  it, 
both  being  to  the  5.  of  their  capital. 

Andres,  San,  another,  a  small  settlement  or 
ward  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Guauchinango,  an. 
nexed  to  the  curacy  of  that  of  TIacuclotepec. 

Andres,  San,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Papalotipac,  and  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Cuicatlan,  with  20  families  of  Indians. 

Andres,  San,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Hiscontepec,  and  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Nexapa.  It  comprehends  68  families  of  Indians. 

Andres,  San,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Tepehuacan,  and  alcaldia  mayorcX 
Tepee,  in  which  there  are  reckoned  to  be  40  fami- 
lies of  Indians,  employed  in  cultivating  cotton. 

Andres,  San,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Zapatlan  and 
Tuspa.  In  its  vicinity,  and  upon  the  shores  of 
the  river  Amazonas,  is  an  estate  called  £1  Tigre 
a  la  Raya,  (the  ti^r  at  bay),  and  that  of  Mangua- 
ro,  also  upon  the  snore  of  the  same  river.  It  is  four 
leagues  from  its  capital. 

Andres,  San,  another,  of  the  missions  that 
were  held  by  the  Jesuits,  in  the  province  of  Te- 
peguana,  and  kingdomof  Nueva  Vizcaya,  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  Las  Nasas. 

Andres,  San,  another,  of  the  mission  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  St.  Francisco,  in  the  province 
of  Taraumara,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Vizcaya; 
10  leagues  distant  between  the  5.  e.  and  e.  s.  e,  of 
the  rcM  of  San  Felipe  de  Chi^uaga. 

Andres,  San,  another,  ot  the  jurisdiction  and 
government  of  San  Juan  Giron,  in  the  new  king- 
dom of  Granada,  situate  in  the  most  uneven  part 
ofiheserrania, 

Andres,  San,  another,  of  the  province  and 

f)vernment  of  Cartagena,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
irme,  situate  on  tha  shore  of  the  river  Siiiii. 
Andres,  San,  another,  of  the  same  province 
and  government  as  the  former,  and  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  it. 

Andres,  San,  another,  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Lucanas  in  Peru,  anuAxed  to  the 
curacy  of  Pucquin. 
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Andres,  San,  another,  of  the  prorince  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Zacapula  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala. 

Andres,  San,  another,  of  the  missions  that 
belonged  to  the  Jesuits,  in  the  province  and  go- 
Temment  of  Mainas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Ha^ai,  at  a  small  distance 
from  that  of  San  Juan. 

Andres,  San,  another,  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Popay&n  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

Andres,  San,  another,  of  the  province  and 
idcaldia  mayor  of  Chiapa  in  the  kingdom  of  Gua- 
temala. 

Andres.  San,  another  settlement  and  parish  of 
tlie  English,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  on  the  i, 
side. 

Andres,  San,  another,  beinfi;  a  paridi  and  the 
head  settlement  of  the  district  ofthe  island  of  Bar- 
badoes,  situate  upon  the  e.  coast. 

Andres,  San,  another,  of  the  above  island, 
of  the  district  and  parbh  of  St.  Thomas. 

Andres,  San,  another,  of  the  province  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Vera  raz  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala. 

Andres,  San,  an  island  ofthe  N.  sea,  situate 
in  front  ofthe  coast  of  Tierra  Firme,  and  s.  of  that 
of  Santa  CatalLna :  it  is  desert* 

Andres,  San,  another  island  of  the  N.  sea, 
erne  of  the  Lucayas,  between  the  island  Larga  and 
that  of  El  Espiritu  Santo. 

Andres,  San,  a  bay  of  the  province  andgo« 
▼emment  of  La  Louisiana,  between  the  two  rivers 
Incognitos  (unknown). 

Andres,  San,  another  bay  of  Florida,  in  the 
province  of  Georffifu  between  that  of  Santa  Rosa 
and  the  river  Apahcnicola. 

Andres,  San,  a  fortof  the  English,  situate  in 
an  island  of  the  coast  of  Georgia. 

Andres,  San,  a  cape,  or  point  of  land,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Patagones,  which  lies  between  the 
river  of  La  Plata  and  the  straits  of  Magellan. 

[ANDREW'S,  St.  a  small  town  m  the  con- 
tested  country  between  New  Brunswick  and  the 
United  States  ;  situated  in  the  rear  of  an  island  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  e.  side  of  the  arm  of  the 
inner  bay  of  Passamaquoddy,  called  Scoodick. 
The  town  is  regularly  laid  out  in  the  form  of  an 
eblong  square.  The  few  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
employed  in  the  lumber  trade.  The  common  tides 
rise  hqre  about  18  feet.] 

[Andrew's,  St.  a  township  in  Caledonia  county, 
Vermont,  100  miles  n.  e.  from  Bennington.] 

[Andrew's,  St.  a  parish  in  Charleston  district. 
South  Carolina,  containing  S947  inhabitants,  of 
whom  370  are  whites^  and  2546  tiavet.] 
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[Andrew's  Sound,  St.  lies  $.  of  JckyVs  island, 
and  is  formed  by  it  and  a  small  island  at  the  mouth 
of  Great  Sagilla  river.  The  small  river  opposite 
this  sound  separates  Camden  from  Glynn  county, 
in  Gcorffia.l 

[ANDROS    Islands,   sometimes    called    Holy 
Ghost  Islands^  are  of  very  considerable  magnitude, 
and  have  been  very  erroneously  (daced  in  almost 
^very  map  or  chart  ofthe  Bahama  islands.     They 
extend  in  a  sort  of  curve,  or  crescent,  upwards  of 
forty  leagues  in  length.     There  is  a  passage  be- 
tween the  northern  point  of  them  {at  JouUer'a 
keys)  and  the  Berry  islands,  of  difficult  navigatioa^ 
and  not  above  eight  feet  deep.    Vessels,  thefefiMV^ 
proceeding  from  that  quarter  to  Cuba,  shonld  £o 
round  the  n.  end  of  all  the  Berry  islimds,  over  ue 
Great  Bahama  bank ;    which,  however,  will  {not 
admit  vessels  drawing  more  than  13  feet.    Tbeie 
are  also  several  passages,  or  creeks,  (though  very 
shallow),  through  thb  chain  of  islands,  particnlarljr 
towards  the  s.  extremity  and  Grassy  Uieok  kejrs. 
Upon  the  w.  side  of  Andros  islands  is  tfie  most 
n.  extremity  of  the  Great  Bahama  bank.     On  the 
e,  side  there  are  no  soundings  at  any  considerable 
distance  from  the  shore.     The  most  n^  point  of 
the  principal  Andros  island  lies  about  IQ  or  11 
leagues  w.  n.  w.  from  the  w.  end  of  New  Provi- 
dence.    High  Point,  which  is  the  mest  $.  part  of 
it,  lies  about  ei^ht  leagues  s.  from  the  w.  tuA  ef  the 
same  island.  There  are  few,  if  any,  inhabitants  now 
on  Andros  island.  In  the  interior  of  the  island^  theie 
is  a  shallow  swamo  or  lake  of  fresh  water,  almost 
the  only  one  whicn  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bahama 
islands ;  and  it  communicates  with  the  sea  by  a 
creek,   or  lagoone,  navigable    for    flat-bottonoed 
boats.    Great  quantities  of  various  sorts  of  timber 
abound  in  the  interior ;  but,  from  the  shallowness  of 
the  banks,  and  extreme  difficulty  of  getting  any 
communication  \o  the  coast,  the  trees  Temain.un« 
touched.    One  part  of  Andros  island  extends  to 
the  w.  very  far  into  the  Great  Bahama  bank,  in 
a  s.w.  direction  from  New  Providence,  towards 
Salt  key  and  the  island  of  Cuba.      In  1788  An- 
dros island  contained  about  two  hundrsd  inhabi- 
tants,   including  slaves;    and  previous  to   May 
180S,  lands  were  granted  by  the  crown,  to  the 
amount  of  16,025  acres,  for  the  purpose  of  culti- 
vation.   See  Bahamas.] 

{ANDROSCOGGIN,  or  Am  ARiscoGGiifRiver^ 
in  the  district  of  Maine,  may  be  called  the  main 
western  branch  of  the  Kennebeck.  Its  sources  are 
n.  of  lake  Umbagog.  Its  course  is  southerly  till 
it  approaches  near  to  the  White  mountains,  from 
which  it  receives  Moose  and  Peabody  rivers.  It 
4hen  turns  to  the  t.  and  then  to  the  $.  c.  in  which 
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GOiine  U  passes  within  two  miles  of  the  sea^coast, 
and  tfaen  turning  »•  runs  orer  Pejepska^  falls 
iato  MenT« Meeting  bay,  where  it  forms  a  junction 
irith  the  Rennebeck,  ^  miles  from  the  sea.  JPor- 
nerly,  from  this  bay  to  the  sea,  the  confluent 
stremm  was  called  Sagadahock.  The  lands  on  this 
jrhrer  are  vety  good. 

ANEAY,  Port  of  the,  on  the  w.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Nc^onndland  and  ffulph  of  St.  Lawrence^ 
between  cape  Raye  and  the  my  of  Anguila. 

ANECUILCO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  seUle- 
jnent  of  the  district  of  Tetelzingo,  and  alcaldia 
jiM^^  of  Coautia,  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains 
90  fiuDilies  of  Indians,  and  at  a  little  more  than  a 
lea|rue*s  distance  tb««  is  the  estate  of  Mapaztlan  ; 
ia  uie  Tiddity  of  which  is  a  ranchena,  consisting 
of  SSfiunilies  of  Mulattoes  and  Musteesy  who  have 
near  to  this  place  another  estate,  in  which  they 
^rind  silver-metals,  and  which  is  of  the  real 
cf  tiie  mines  of  Coautla.  It  is  one  league  i.  w.  pf 
its  head  settlement, 

ANBGADA,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  sea,  one 
€if  the  AntiHas,  rituate  to  the  e.  of  that  of  Puer- 
torico.    It  is  barren,  without  water,  and  desert, 

I^is  depeodeirt  oa  Virgin  Gorda.  It  is  about  six 
ea^ues  long,  is  low,  and  almost  covered  by  water 
sft  bigfi  tides.  On  the  s.  side  is  Treasure  Point 
Xai.  IS""  4ff  n.    Long.  64''  S3'  w.} 

An EdADAy  also  a  bay  of  the  coast  of  the  straits 
€>f  MageHaii.  It  is  large  and  capacious,  and  lies 
Itetween  that  of  San  M atias  and  tlic  cape  of  San 
Andres. 

An  EG  ADA)  a  small  island  near  the  coast 
«f  Vera  Cruz,  in  the  bay  or  gulph  of  Mexico, 
between  the  Arrecife  del  Palo,  and  the  island  of 
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Anbgada,  a  point  of  land  of  the  s.  coast  of 
the  straits  of  Magellan,  close  to  the  cape  of  Orange, 
and  Ofqposite  the  bay  of  La  Posesion. 

Aneoada,  another  bay  of  the  coast  of  the 
PUagones,  which  lies  between  the  riyer  of  La  Plata 
and  the  strait  of  Magellan. 

ANEGADITOS,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of 
€7uba,  on  the  s.  coast,  bet\yeen  port  Trinidad  and 
the  island  Cochinos. 

ANEGAUIZOS,  River  of  the,  in  the  province 
and  government  of  Choco,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Tierra  Firine.  It  runs  almost  directly  from  e.  to 
Wm  into  the  S.  sea,  «near  the  point  of  Salinas. 

Anegadizos,  Senas  de  los,  the  name  of  three 
mountains,  which  are  upon  the  coast  of  the  S«  sea, 
in  the  same  province  and  government  as  the  former 
tiver. 

ANEMBI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govem- 
feaeni  of  Paragaay  in,  Peru. 


AUGACHILLA,  a  river  of  the  district  of  Gua- 
dalabquen,  in  the  kindom  of  Chile.  It  runsir. 
and  enters  the  Valdivia  nearthis  city. 

ANGAGUA,  Santiago  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Uruapan, 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Valladolid,  in  the  province 
and  bishopric  of  Mechoac4n ;  situate  in  the  in- 
terior of  tlie  serrania.  It  contains  22  families  of 
Indians,  and  is  distant  10  leagues  to  the  s,  of  its 
head  settlement,  and  15  from  the  capital. 

ANGAMARCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Latacunga  in  the  new  king- 
dom of  Quito. 

ANGAMOCUTIRO,  San  Francisco  de,  a 
settlement  of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of 
Puruandiro,  and  alcaldia  ynayor  of  Valladolid,  in 
the  province  and  bishopric  of  Mechoacan  ;  situate 
on  tne  top  of  a  hill,  in  the  e.  part  of  its  capital ; 
is  of  a  warm  and  dry  temperature ;  contains  43 
families  of  Spaniards,  Mustees^ .  and  Mulattoes, 
and  106  of  Indians.  Twenty-five  leagues  e.  of  its 
capital  Pasquaro. 

ANGARAES,  a  province  and  corregimiento  of 
Peru,  bounded  on  the  ».  by  the  province  of  Jauja, 
on  the  to.  by  the  Andes,  and  joins  the  province  of 
Castro- Virreyna  to  the  $. ;  to  the  e.  it  is  bounded  by 
the  island  of  Tayacaja,  of  the  province  of  Huanta : 
24  leagues  in  length  from  e.  to  w.  and  12  in  width, 
having  a  very  irregular  figure.  Its  temperature  is 
for  the  most  part  cold,  except  in  one  or  two 
hollow  uneven  parts,  which  are  somewhat  tempe- 
rate ;  but  there  is  nevertheless  no  scarcity  in 
wheat,  maize,  and  other  seeds.  In  the  temperate 
parts  are  cultivated  the  sugar-cane,  some  fruits 
and  herbs,  and  a  kind  of  hay  called  ichu^  serving 
as  fuel  for  the  ovens  in  which  they  extract  the 
quicksilver,  from  which  great  emolument  is  de« 
rived,  since  the  miners  buy  this  article  at  a  great 
price.  It  abounds  in  cattle  of  every  kind,  and  in 
native  sheep,  which  serve  to  carry  the  metab  to 
the  ovens.  There  are  also  found  in  this  province 
various  coloured  earths  for  painting,  such  as  umber, 
which  they  call  guancabilicoy  oropimente^  ocre 
almagrcy  Vermillion,  and  others  of  different  hues. 
It  is  watered  by  the  river  Sangoiaco,  which  divides 
it  from  the  bland  of  Tayacaja,  belonging  to  the 
province  of  Huanta,  the  river  Vilcabamba,  which 
also  divides  it  from  the  province  of  Tauxa,  and 
the  rivers  Licay  and  La  Sal,  all  of  which  run  into 
the  Maranon.  It  has  six  curacies  or  parishes  of 
Indians,  and  30  other  settlements,  dependent  upon, 
or  annexed  to  these.  Its  repartimiento  was  36,422 
dollars,  of  which  it  paid  1456  of  akavala  in  five 
years.  The  capital  is  Guancav^lica,  and  the  set* 
ticments  of  its  juriadictioa  are, 
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San  Anfonio, 

San  Sebastian, 

Santa  Ana, 

Santa  Barbara, 

Acobamba, 

Acoria, 

Conaica, 

Lircay, 

Julcarmarca, 

Autarpanca, 

Iluaillas, 

Iluancahuanca, 

Congallo, 

San  Christ6val| 

Asuncion, 

Sacsamarca, 

Huailazuchu, 

Chacliatacana, 

Esplritu  Caja, 
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Andabamba, 

Paucara, 

Ilillinca, 

Vechuilluiaillas, 

IliiachocoUpa, 

Pata, 

Huando, 

Paka, 

AAanciisi, 

Pallalla, 

Chacapa, 

Iscuchaca, 

Cuenca, 

Moya, 

Vilcabamba, 

Incahuasi, 

Acobambilla, 

Callanmarca, 

Achonga, 


Todos  Santos, 
ANGASMAIU,  a  river  of  tlie  province  and 

Sovernment  of  Popayan,  in  the  valley  of  Los 
[asteles.  It  runs  trom  e.  to  w.  and,  aflLer  collect- 
ing the  waters  of  the  Tuanambu  and  the  Guaitara, 
enters  the  Patia  on  the  s.  side,  which  thus  be- 
comes  increased  bv  its  stream.  It  then  divides  tlie 
jurisdiction  of  Quito  from  that  of  Popayin,  and 
is  the  mark  of  the  boundary  of  the  inquisition  of 
Lima,  and  the  point  from  whence  that  of  Cartas 
gena  begins.  Its  mouth  b  in  Lat,  S^  4'  n.  Long. 
78°  24'  w. 

ANGASMARCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Tarma  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Parianchacra. 

Ang  ASM  A  RCA,  another,  of  the  province  and  cor* 
regimiento  of  Huamachuco,  also  m  Peru. 

Amgasmarca,  a  river  of  the  same  province  and 
corregimienio.  It  rises  to  the  s.  of  the  capital, 
and  enters  the  river  Santa. 

ANGEL,  San,  a  seitlcmeni  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  and  elcaldia  mayor  of  Coyoacan 
in  Nueva  Espafia,  of  an  agreeable  and  delightful 
temperature,  and  well  stocked  with  houses,  gar- 
dens, and  orchards,  which  serve  as  places  of  re- 
creation to  the  people  of  Mexico.  There  is  a 
convent  of  monxs  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis, 
and  another  magnificent  convent  of  the  bare-footed 
Carmelites,  which  is  a  college  of  studies.  It  has 
some  commerce  in  cloths  and  baizes,  wrought  in 
its  manufactories ;  is  distant  somewhat  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  league  firom  the  Z0.  of  its  capital. 

Angi:l,  San,  another  settlement  in  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Peribau  in  the  same  kin^om.  It  contains  86 
families  of  Indians,  and  gix  of  Muriees^  who  ob* 
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tain  a  livelihood  in  making  shoes  and  saddles,  as 
its  territory  has  no  productions  whatever.  It  has 
a  convent  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  is  six 
leagues  to  the  e.  of  its  capital. 

Angrl,  San,  another,  of  the  kingdom  of  Chiley 
which  is  a  place  of  encampment,  and  a  frontier  of- 
the  Arucanian  Indians,  near  the  river  Biobio. 

Angel,  San,  another,  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Pasto  in  the  kingcu>m  of  Quito, 
situate  in  the  road  which  leads  down  from  Po« 
pay&n. 

Angel,  Sav,  another,  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Sonora  in  Nueva  Espana,  on  the 
shore  of  a  river  which  enters  into  that  of  Gila|  to 
the  w.  of  the  garrison  of  Horcarsitas. 

Angel,  San,  another,  of  the  missions  held  by 
the  Jesuits,  in  the  province  and  government  of , 
Buenos  Ayres,  on  tne  shore  of  the  river  Yui. 
Here  the  Portuguese,  commanded  by  Gomes 
Freire  de  Andrade,  held  their  head-quarters,  in  the 
year  1756,  when  the  lieutenant-eeneral  Don  iPedro 
Cevallos,  with  the  Marquis  of  Valdelirios^  was 
sent  over  to  treat  for  an  exchange  of  prisonen 
between  the  settlement  of  Paraguay  and  tne  prown 
of  Portugal,  rit  was  founded  in  the  year  1707, 
in  Lat.  28*>  17'  l^'  n.    Long.  54*^  5*  w.} 

Angel,  San,  another,  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Ibarra  in  the  kin^om  of  Quito^ 
situate  at  the  source  of  the  river  of  its  name* 

Angel,  San,  a  large  island  of  the  gulph  o£ 
California,  or  Ked  sea  of  Cortes,  situate  in  the. 
most  interior  part  of  it,  at  a  smaU  distance  from 
the  coast. 

Angel,  San,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cor» 
regimiento  of  Ibarra  in  the  kii^om  of  Quito, 
which  rises  from  the  desert  of  Angel,  runs  $.  $.  e. 
and  enters  the  Mira,  a  little  before  the  bridge 
which  is  across  the  latter,  in  Lat.  27°  T  n. 

ANGELES,  Puebla  de  los,  a  capital  city 
of  the  province  of  Tlaxcala  in  Nueva  Espafia, 
founded  in  1533  by  the  bishop  Don  Sebastian 
Ramirez  de  Fuenleal;  is  of  a  warm  and  dry 
temperature,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities 
of  America,  being  inferior  to  none  in  Nueva 
Espaiia,  save  its  capital.  Its  temples  are  sump« 
tuous,  its  streets  wide,  and  drawn  in  a  straight 
line  from  e.  to  w.  and  from  it.  to  i. ;  the  puoiic 

auares  are  large  and  handsome  ;  and  the  ancient 
ifices  of  proportionate .  architecture.  The  ca- 
thedral is  extremely  rich,  ornamental,  and  well 
endowed ;  to  this  is  united  the  magnificent  chapel 
of  Sagrario,  with  two  curacies  and  four  assisting 

Sarish  chapels,  which  are,  the  chapel  of  the  In* 
ians,  that  of  Los  Dolores,  at  the  bridge  of  San 
Francisco,  that  of  Los  Cozes,  and  anoiheri  also 
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Iiaving  the  name  of  Los  Dolores,  contiguous  to 
the  convent  of  Bethleniites,  and  that  of  San  Mar- 
cos, as  suffragan ;  besides  these,  it  has  four  other 
parishes  ;  that  of  San  Joseph,  with  five  places  of 
visitation,  ivhich  are  those  of  the  Indians,  San 
f^lo,  Santa  Ana,  San  Antonio,  and  Nuestra  Se- 
Dora  de  Loreto ;  also  the  parish  of  Santa  Cruz, 
Tvith  four  other  places  of  visitation,  namely,  of 
Santiago,  San  Miguel,  San  Matias,  and  Guada« 
lupe ;  the  parish  of  Santo  Angel  Custodio  with 
two ;  Los  Kemedios,  and  San  Baltasar,  and  that  of 
Santa  Cruz  with  three  ;  namely,  of  San  Juan  del 
Rio,  £1  Santo  Christo  de  Xonacaitepec,  and  Mise- 
Ti<:oidia*  It  contains  the  three  following  convents  : 
St.  Dmningo,  a  lar^e  building  ;  the  royal  college 
€if  San  Luis,  with  puolic  studies  and  the  convent  for 
recluses  of  San  Pablo :  and  in  its  vicinity  two 
large  chapels,  one  of  the  Mistecos  Indians,  and 
another  of^tlie  order  of  Penitence,  to  which  is  an- 
nexed that  of  La  Santa  Escuela.  It  has  also  a 
convent  of  the  religious  order  of  St.  Francis,  and 
some  independent  chapek  of  the  order  Tercera  of 
Indians  ;  and  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  other 
churches  and  hospitals.  It  has  also  the  college  which 
^ivas  formerly  of  the  Jesuits,  and  contiguous  to  that, 
^he  church  of  San  Miguel,  of  Indians ;  and  of  San 
Jldefbnso,6f  barefooted  Carmelites,  which  is  a  house 
4^or  novices  and  for  studies ;  two  colleges  of  San  J  uan 
^le  Dios,  one  for  novices  and  the  other  a  hospital, 
c^alled  San  Pedro ;  the  college  of  San  Hipolito  de  la 
IDaridad,  and  the  convent" of  Bethlemites,  of  the 
Xa  Convalescence,  with  schools  for  children ;  the 
<^hurch  of  the  Oratorio  de  San  Felipe  Neri,  and  that 
of  the  congregation  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  St.  Peter, 
#br  the  practising  of  ministers  in  the  duties  of  the 
pulpit  and  the  confessional.  Its  monasteries  are 
Ithose  of  Concepcion,  San  Geronimo,  Santisima 
'^Frinidad,  Santa  Catalina,  of  Dominican  nuns  ; 
Santa  Ines  de  Monte  Policiano,  of  the  same  order ; 
of  Santa  Rosa  de  Maria,  of  barefooted  Carmelites ; 
of  Santa  Monica,  of  the  Recoletan  Agustines,  Ca- 
puchins, and  St.  Claire.  The  colleges  which 
fidorn  this  city  are,  San  Pedro  and  San  Juan,  in 
'virhich  is  included  the  Tridentinc  seminary,  where 
^he  collegians  are  taught  grammar,  the  graver 
sciences,  and  the  Mexican  tongue  ;  also  the  great 
ooUcge  of  San  Pedro  and  San  Pablo,  for  studying 
theology  and  philosophy ;  of  San  Geronimo,  for 
-teaching  grammar ;  and  of  San  Ignacio,  for  the 
graver  studies.  Here  is  a  college  for  children, 
*«rith  the  title  of  La  Caridnd  ;  another  entirely  for 
xnarried  women  and  widows ;  that  of  Jesus  Maria, 
'  oonti^uous  to  that  of  San  Geronimo  ;  and  another 
temale  convent,  with  a  magnificent  temple  and  de- 
vout sanctuary  of  the  miraculous  inuige  of  Nuestra 
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Sefiora  de  la  Soledad.  Besides  these  aforesaid 
temples,  there  are,  without  the  walls  of  the  city, 
various  chapels  and  hermitages  in  the  wards  of 
the  Indians  which  encompass  it ;  and  with  those 
who  inhabit  these  wards,  and  those  within  the 
city,  the  numbers  of  families  amount  to  3^0  of 
Mexican  Indians,  and  15,000  Spaniards,  Mustees^ 
and  Mulattoes.  The  commerce  which  they  main* 
tain,  although  it  has  been  upon  the  decline  from 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  with  regard 
to  what  it  was  before,  consists  of  cloths  tuid  fruits 
of  Spain  and  of  the  country,  and  some  cloths 
from  China,  besides  various  eflects  which  find 
their  way  hither  from  the  other  provinces.  It 
also  traffics  in  soap  of  various  qualities,  cotton 
manufactures,  fine  earthen  ware,  resembling  that 
of  Talavera,  and  all  kinds  of  iron  and  steel  work, 
as  plough-shares,  chopping-knives,  tahie-knives, 
spurs,  and  stirrups;  ana,  what  are  held  in  particular 
estimation,  the  white  arms,  renowned  tor  a  singular 
temper,  and  not  inferior  to  those  of  Toledo.  It 
is  the  seat  of  the  bishop  suffragan  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Mexico,  established  in  the  year  I5S6,  ii| 
the  city  of  Tlaxcala,  and  tninslated  to  this  in 
1550.  Its  mitre  has  had  the  glory  of  having 
adorned  the  head  of  the  venerable  Senor  Don  Fray 
Juan  de  Palafox,  whose  canonization  is  no  small 
subject  of  discussion  at  the  present  day.  This 
famed  person  was  the  author  of  many  sacred  and 
profound  works,  and  among  the  rest,  those  of  tbei 
turbulent  disputes  which  he  maintained  with  the 
extinguished  society  of  the  Jesuits. 

[La  Puebia  de  los  Aageles,  the  capital  of  the 
intendancy  of  its  name,  is  more  populous  than  Lima^ 
Quito,  Santa  Fe,  and  Caracas  ;  and  after  Mexico, 
G  uanaxuato,  and  the  Havannah,  the  most  consider- 
able city  of  the  Spanish  colonies  of  the  new  conti- 
nent. La  Puebia  is  one  of  the  small  number  of  Ame- 
rican towns  founded  by  European  colonists;  for  in 
the  plain  of  Acaxete,  or  Cuitlaxcoapan,  on  the  spot 
where  the  capital  of  the  province  now  stands, 
there  were  only  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury a  few  huts,  inhabited  by  Indians  of  ('bolula,» 
The  privilege  of  the  town  of  Puebia  is  date<l  $8th 
Sept.  1531.  The  consumption  of  the  inhabitants, 
in  1802,  amounted  to  52,951  cargas  (of  300  pounds 
each)  of  wbeaten  flour,  and  36,000  cartas  of 
maize.  Height  of  the  ground  at  the  Plaza  Mayor, 
7381  ftct;  population,  according  to  Humboldt, 
67,800.  This  city  is  22  leagues  to  the  e.  of 
Mexico.     Long.  98°  3',     Lat.  19°.] 

Catalogue  of  the  Bishops  of  La  Puebia  de  los 
Angeles. 

I.  Don  i'Vfly  Julian  Garces,  native  of  Aragon, 
a  Domincan,  preacher  to  the  Emperor  Charles  Y« 
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elected  bishop  of  Tlaxcala  la  1537 ;  he  died  in 
1543. 

S.  Don  Fray  Pablo  de  Talarera,  native  of  the 
town  of  Nayaimarquende  ;  elected  in  1543 ;  died 
ia  1545. 

S*  Don  Fray  Martin  Sarmiento,  native  of  Oja« 
castro,  a  Franciscan  monk,  commissary-general  of 
India ;  elected  in  1546 ;  died  in  1557. 

4.  Don  Bernardo  de  Villa  Gomez ;  elected  in 
1559  ;  died  in  1570. 

5.  Don  Antonio  dc  Ruiz  de  Morales  v  Molina, 
native  of  Cordova ;  elected  in  1572 ;  ne  died  in 
1576. 

6.  Don  Diego  de  Romann,  a  native  of  ValU'* 
dolid,  canon  of  Granada,  inquisitor,  founder  of 
the  college  of  the  Jesuits  of  his  country ;  elected 
in  1378  ;  he  died  in  1606. 

7.  Don  Alonso  de  la  Mota  y  Escobar,  native  of 
Mexico,  dean  of  that  metropolitan  chareh ;  he 
founded  the  college  of  San  lldefonso,  of  the 
Jesuits  of  this  city,  endowed  it  with  provisions  for 
35  nuns  ;  and  under  his  direction  and  influence, 
were  founded  the  convents  of  Santa  Teresa  and 
Santa  Ines. 

Also,  Don  Juan  de  Santo  Matia  Saeni  de  Ma- 
Aosca,  bishop  of  Cuba,  removed  to  this,  but  died 
before  he  tooK  possession  of  it. 

8.  Don  Gtttierre  Bernardo  de  Quiros,  native  of 
TineoinAsturias,  inquisitor  of  Toledo  and  Mex- 
ico ;  elected  in  1626 ;  he  died  in  16S8. 

f  •  Dmi  Juan  de  Pklafox  y  Mendoza,  native  of 
'  Ariza  in  Aragon,  treasurer  of  Taraiona ;   elected 
in  1699 ;  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  oif  Mexico 
in  1556. 

10.  Don  Diego  Osorio  de  Escobar  y  Llamas,  na- 
tive of  Corufia,  canon  of  Toledo ;  elected  in  1556, 
founder  of  the  convent  of  LaSantissiraa  Trinidad, 
of  monks  of  Conccpcion  ;  promoted  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Mexico  in  1667. 

Jl.  Don  Manuel  Fernandez  de  Santa  Cruz,  na- 
tive of  La  Palencia,  mayor  collegian  of  Cuenca, 
magiHrdl  canon  of  Segovia,  bishop  of  Chiapa  and 
of  Or uadalaxara;  promoted  in  1667;  he  founded 
the  colleges  of  San  P^ro  and  San  Pablo,  of  St. 
Domingo,  that  of  San  Joseph  de  Gracia,  for 
children,  and  that  of  Santa  Monica  ;  he  finish^ 
the  brautifttl  tower  of  the  church,  erected  two 
gates  of  marbles,  put  up  the  statues^  and  finished 
the  exchange,  which  fronts  the  mart ;  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  bishopric  of  Mexico  in  1703,  presented 
to  this  in  1676 ;  he  did  not  accept  of  the  promotion  of 
the  bishopric  or  vice-royalty  of  Mexico,  to  which 
he  was  invited  ;  he  died  in  the  year  1699. 

Don  Fnnf  Ignacio  de  Urbina,  of  the  order  of 
St.  Geromei  archbishop  of  Santa  Fcy  in  the  Nuevo 


Reyno  de  Granada;  he  was  before pres 
this  in  170S,  but  declined  it. 

IS.  Don  Garcia  Legaspi  Altamirano,  n 
Mexico,  archdeacon  of  that  metropolis  ;  a 
of  this  church,  promoted  in  the  year  I 
which  he  took  possession  the  following  yi 
in  a  short  time  died. 

13.  Don  Pedro  Nogales  Davila,  nativi 
lamen  in  fistremadura,  of  the  order  of  Al 
inquisitor  of  Logrofto ;  he  was  elected  i 
and  died  with  the  reputation  of  sanctity  li 

14.  Don  Juan  Antonio  deLardiz-aval  v 
native  of  Segura  in  Guipuzcoa,  mayor  coU 
San  Bartolom^,  magistral  canon  of  Sal 
and  professor  of  sciences  in  that  univen 
was  elected  in  1783,  and  was  offered  ti 
bishopric  of  Mexico  in  1735 ;  this  howevi 
clinea  accepting,  and  died  in  1733. 

15.  Don  Benito  Crespo,  a  knight  of  t 
of  Santiago,  native  of  Estremadura,  \ 
Oaxaca,  bishop  cf  Durango ;  promoted 
Puebla  in  1734,  and  died  in  1737. 

16.  Don  Pedro  Gronzalez  Garcia,  natfvi 
delaguna;  he  was  delaying  three  yean 
half  in  the  port  of  Santa  Maria,  without  d 
embark  on  account  of  the  war,  when  he  ^ 
moted  to  the  bbhopric  of  Alvila  in  8 
1743. 

17.  Don  Domingo  Pantalcon  Alvarez  d 
native  of  Canaria,  archbishop  of  St.  Di 
promoted  to  this  of  La  Puebla  in  1743 
couraged  the  foundation  of  the  convent 
RoMt,  and  dedicated  the  church  of  Nuestr 
del  Kefugio,  in  the  small  settlement  of  Las 
he  died  in  1763. 

18.  Don  Francisco  Xavier  Fabian  y 
native  of  Terza^,  bishop  of  Siguenga,  < 
he  was  magisirnu  collegian  in  the  grand  c 
Santa  Crus,  canon  and  abbot  of  Santa  J 
in  the  church  of  Toledo ;  elected  in  11 
promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of  Val 
1774. 

19.  Don  Yictoriano  Lope2  Gonzalo 
general  of  the  church  of  La  Puebla ;  e 
1774* 

[Angeles,   Puebla  ob  los.   Intend 
This  intendancy,  which  has  only  a  cc 
leagues  towards  the  great  ocean,  extends 
57'  to  20°  4(y  of  n.  latitude,  and  is  cons 
whoUy  situated  in  the  torrid  zone.     It  is 
on  the  n.  e.  by  the  intendancy  of  Vera 
the  e.  by  the  intendancy  of  Oaxaca,  on 
the  ocean,  and  on  the  w.  by  the  inten 
Mexico.    Its  greatest  length,  from  the 
the  smali  river  Tecoyame  to  near  Mexitla 
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rieamies ;  and  its  greatest  breadth,  from  Tecbuacan 
to  Riecameca,  is  50  leagues* 

The  greater  part  of  the  iutendancy  of  Puebia  is 

traversed  by  tnc  high  cordilleras    of  Anahuac. 

Beyond  the  18th  degree  of  latitude  the  whole 

country  is  a  plain  eminently   fertile  in  wheat, 

maize,  agave^  and  fruit  trees.     This  plain  is  from 

1800  to  SOOO  metres,  or  5905  to  6561  feet,  aboVe 

the  leyel  of  the  ocean.     In  this  intcndancy  is  also 

the  most  elevated  mountain  of  all  New  Spain,  the 

Popcx^atepetl.     This  volcano,  first  measured  by 

Hnmbolat,  is  continually  burning ;  but  for  these 

several  centuries  it  has  thrown  nothing  up  from  Us 

crater  but  smoke  and  ashes.     This  mountain  is 

GOO  metres,  or  1968  feet,  higher  than  the  most 

devated  summit  of  the  old  continent.     From  the 

istbmus  of    Panama  to  Bering^s  straits,  which 

separate  Asia  from  America,  we  know  only  of 

one  mountain,  Mont  St.  Elie^  higher  than  ihit 

great  volcano  of  Puebia. 

The  population  of  this  intendancy  is  still  more 
unequally  distributed  than  that  of  the  intendancy 
of  Mexico.     It  is  concentrated  on  the  plain  which 
jeztends  from  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  snowy 
mountains  to  the  environs  of  Perote,  especially  on 
the  high  and  beautiful  plains  between  Cnolula,  La 
Puebia,  and  Tlascala.    Almost  the  whole  country, 
from  the  central  table-land  towards  San  Luis  and 
Ygualapa,  near  the  S.  sea  coast,  is»  desert,  though 
well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  cotton, 
and  the  other  precious  productions  of  the  tropics. 
The  table-land  of  La  Puebia  exhibits  remark- 
able vestiges  of  ancient  Mexican  civilization.  The 
fortifications  of  Tlaxcala  are  of  a  construction 
posterior  to  that  of  the  great  pyramid  of  Cholula, 
a  curious  monument,  of  which  Humboldt  promises 
(ogivea  minute  description  in  the  historical  account 
dfhis  travels  in  the  interior  of  the  new  continent.    It 
is  sufficient  to  state  here,  that  this  pyramid,  on  the 
lop  of  which  he  made  a  great  number  of  astrono- 
mical observations,  consists  of  four  stages ;  that  in 
its  present  state  the  perpendicular  elevation  is  only 
51  metres,  or  177  feet ;  and  the  horizontal  breadth 
of  the  base,  4S9  metres,  or  1423  feet ;  that  its 
sides  are  very  exactly  in  the  direction  of  the  meri- 
dians and  parallels  ;  and  that  it  is  constructed  (if 
we  may  judge  from  the  perforation  made  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  n.  side)  of  alternate  strata  of  brick 
aod  clay.     These  data  are  sufficient  for  our  recog- 
iiising  in  the  construction  of  this  edifice  the  same 
inodel  observed    in  the    form   of  the  pyramids 
of    Teotihuacan,    which    that   author  also  de- 
scribes.    They   suffice  also  to  prove   the  great 
analogy  between  these  brick  monuments,  erect- 
ed by  the  most  ancient  inhahitaBte  of  Anahiiap, 


the  temple  of  Belns  at  Babylon,  and  the  pjmi* 
mids  ot  Menschich-Dashour,  near  Sakhara  in 
Egypt. 

The  platform  of  the  truncated  pyramid  of  Cfao* 
lula  has  a  surface  of  4S00  square  metres,  or  4$ ,908 
square  feet  English.  In  the  midst  of  it  there  is  a 
church  dedicated  to  Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Reme- 
dios,  surrounded  with  cypress,  in  which  mass  is 
celebraied  every  morning  by  an  ecclesiastic  of  In* 
dian  extraction,  whose  habitual  abode  is  the  sum« 
mit  of  this  monument.  It  is  from  this  platform 
that  we  enjoy  the  delicious  and  majestic  view 
of  the  Volcan  de  la  Puebia,  the  Pic  d'Orixaba, 
and  the  small  Cordillera  of  Biatlacueye,  which 
formerly  separated  the  territory  of  the  Choiulana 
from  timt  of  the  Tlaxcaltec  republicans. 

The  pyramid,  or  teocalli  of  Cholala,  is  exacfly 

of  the  same  height  as  the  Tonatiuh  Itzaqual  of 

Teotiuhacan,  already  adverted  to ;  and  it  is  three 

metres,  or  9.8  &et,  higher  than  the  Mycerinus^  or 

the  third  of  the  great  Egyptian  pyramids  of  the 

group  of  Ghize.    As  to  Uie  apparent  length  of  its 

base,  it  exceeds  that  of  all  the  edifices  of  the  same 

description  hitherto  found  by  travellers  in  the  old 

continent,  and  is  almost  the  double  ofthe^reat 

pyramid  known  by  the  name  of  Cheops.  Thoaewho 

wish  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  great  mass  of  tlrie 

Mexican  monumeBt,froma  comparison  with  objects 

more  generally  known,  may  imagine  a  square,  fbiir 

times  the  dimensions  of  the  Place  Yenidonie,  ci»- 

vered  with  a  heap  of  bricks  of  twice  the  elevation 

of  the  Louvre  !     The  whole  of  the  interior  of  the 

pyramid  of  Cholula  is  not,  perhaps,  composed  of 

brick.     These  bricka,  as  was  suspected  by  a  eele* 

brated  antiquary  at  Rome,  M.  Zoega,  probably 

formed  merely  an  incrustation  of  a  heap  of  stones  and 

lime,  like  many  of  the  pyramids  of  Sakhara,  visited 

by  Pocok,  and  more  recently  by  M.  Grobert.  Yet 

the  road  from  Puebia  to  Mecameca,  carried  across 

a  part  of  the  first  stage  of  the  teocalli,  does  not 

agree  with  this  supposition.     We  know  not  the 

ancient  height  of  this  extraordinary  monument. 

In  its  present  state,  the    length   of  its   base  is 

to  its  perpendicular  height  as  eieht  to  one,  while 

in  the  three  great  pyramids  of  Gnise,  this  prop<Nr* 

tion  is  as  one  and  six»tenths  and  one  and  sevens 

tenths  to  one,  or  nearly  as  eight  to  five. 

The  intendancy  of  Puebia  gratifies  the  curiosity 
of  the  traveller  ^also  with  one  of  the  most  anciest 
monuments  of  vegetation,  the  famous  abahuete, 
(cupressus  disticha. — lAnn.),  or  cypress  of  the 
village  of  Atlixco,  which  is  76.4  feet  English  in 
circumference,  measured  interiorly  (for  its  trunk 
ia  hollow)  ;  the  diameter  is  16  feet  English.  Thia 
cyprasa  c^*  Atlixoo  is,  therebre,  to  within  a  few 
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[feet  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  baobab  (andan-  till  1710  with  Peru,  in  hats  and  delft  ware,  has  ea- 

sonia  digitata)  of  the  Senegal.  tirely  ceased.     But  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the 

The  district  of  the  old  republic  of  Tlaxcala,  in-  public  prosperity  arises   from    four-fifths  of  the 

habited  by  Indians  jealous  of  their  privileges,  and  whole  property  (fincas)  belonging  to  mort-main 

very  much  inclined  to  civil  dissensions,  has  for  a  proprietors;    that  is  to  say,  to  communities    of 

long  time  formed  a  particular  government.     It  is  monks,  to  chapters,  corporations,  and   hospitals, 

indicated  in  the  general  map  of  New  Spain  as  The  intendancy  of  Puebla  has  very  considerable 

still  belonging  to  the  intendancy  of  Puebla ;  but  salt- t^orks  near  Chila,  Xicotlan,  and  Ocotlan,  in 

by  a  recent  change  in  the  financial  administration,  the  district  of  Ghiautla,  as  also  near  Zapotitlan. 

Tlaxcala  and  Guautlade  las  Hamilpas  were  united  The  beautiful  marble,   known  by  the  name  of 

to  the  intendancy  of  Mexico  and  Tlapa,    and  Puebla  marble,  which  is  preferable  to  that  of  Biza- 

Ygualapa  separated  from  it.  ron  and  the  Real  del  Doctor,  is  procured  in  the 

There  were,  in  1793,  in  the  intendancy  of  Pue-  quarries  of  Totamehuacan  and  Tecali,  at  two  and 

bla,  without  including  the  four  districts  of  Tlax-  seven  leagues  distance  from  the  capital  of  the  in- 

cala,  Guautla,  Ygualapa,  and  Tlapa :  tendancy.     The  carbonate  of  lime  of  Tecali  is 

f    1.              C  Males 187,53 1  souls,  transparent,  like  the  gypsous  alabaster  of  Vol  terra, 

Indians,        ^  Females 186,221  and  the  Phengites  of  the  ancients. 

Spaniards      (Males 25,617  The  indigenous  of  this  province  speak  three 

or  whites,  I  Females 29,363  languages  totally  different  trom  one  another,  the 

nr*  A/i           $  Males 37,318  Mexican,  Totonac,  and  Tlapanec.    The  first  is 

inixea  race,  ^  p^n^ales 40,590  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Puebla,  Cholula.  and 

Secular  ecclesiastics 585  Plascala;  the  second,  to  the  inhabitants  of.  Za- 

Monks 446  cat  Ian  ;  and  the  third  is  preserved  in  the  environs 

Nuns -- 427  of  Tlapa.     Whatever  may  be  the  depopulation  of 

■   ■  the  intendancy  of  Puebla,  its  relative  population  is 

Result  of  the  total  enumeration,  508,098  souls,  still  four  times  greater  than  that  of  the  kingdom  of 

distributed  into  six  cities,  133  parishes,  607  vil-  Sweden,  and  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  king- 

lages,  425  farms  (haciendas)^  8S6  solitary  houses,  dom  of  Aragon.     The  industry   of  the  inhalu- 

iranchos) yhnd  33  convents,  two-thirds  of  which  tants  of  this  province   is  not  much  directed  to 

are  for  monks.  the    working  of  gold  and  silver  mines.     Those 

The  government  of  Tlaxcala  contained,  in  1793,  of  Yxtacmaztitlan,  Temeztla,  and  Alatlauquitepic, 

a  population  of  59,177  souls,  whereof  21,849  in  the  Partido  de  San  Juan   de  los  Llanos,  of 

were  male,  and    21,029  female  Indians.      The  La  Canada,  nearTetelade  Xonotla,  and  of  San 

boasted  privileges  of  the  citizens  of  Tlaxcala  are  Miguel  Tenango,  near  Zacatlan,  are  almost  aban- 

r^ucible  to  the  thre«  following  points:    1.  The  doned,  or  at  least  very  remissly  worked, 

town  is  governed  by  a  cacique  and  four  Indian  The  most  remarkable  towns  of  the  intendancy  of 

alcaldes,  who  represent  the  ancient  heads  of  the  Puebla  are,  the  capital  of  this  name,  TIascalla, 

four  quarters,  still  called  Tecpectipac,  Ocotelolco,  Cholula,    Atlixco,  Tehuacan  de  las  Granadas, 

Quiahutztlan,  and   Tizatlan  ;    these  alcaldes  are  Tcpeaca  or  Tepeyacac,  Huljocingo  or  Huexot- 

under  the  dependence  of  an  Indian  governor,  who  zinco.     Population  in  1803,  813,300.     Extent  of 

is  himself  subject  to  the  Spanish  intendant :   2.  surface  in  square   leagues,   2686.      Number  of 

The  whites   have  no  seat  in  the  municipality,  in  inhabitants  to  the  square  league,  30 1 .1 

virtue  of  a  royal  cedula,  of  the  16th  April  1685  :  Angeles,  Porbla  de  los,  with  the  dedicatory 

and,  3.  The  cacique,  or  Indian  governor,  enjoys  title  of  Nuestra  Senora,  a  town  of  the  province 

the  honours  of  an  alferez  real.    The  progress  and  government  of  Popayan,  founded  in  1565  by 

of  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  this  province  the  captain  Domingo  Lozano.     It  was  large  and 

has  been    extremely    slow,    notwithstanding  the  well  peopled  ;   but  it  is  at  present  reducra  to  a 

active  zeal  of  an  intendant  equally  enlightened  miserable  state,  by  the  repeated  ravages  committed 

and  respectable;  Don  Manuel  de  Flon,  who  lately  in  it  by  the  infidel  Indians  of  the  frontier.  Twenty 

inheritra  the  title  of  Count  de  la  Cadena.     The  leagues  from  Tocaima,  and  nine  from  the  town  of 

flour  trade,  formerly  very  flourishing,  has  suf-  Neiva. 

fered  much  from  the  enormous    price    of   car-  Angeles,  Poebla  de  los,  another  settlement, 

riage  from    the  Mexican  table-land  to  the  Ha-  with  the  sirname  of  Angeles  de  Roamainas,  a  re- 

vannah,  and  especially  from  the  want  of  beasts  of  duccion  of  the  missions  which  belonged  to  the  le- 

buiden.    The  commerce  which  Puebla  carried  on  gulan  of  the  company  of  Jesuits^  in  the  province 
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and  government  of  Mainas,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Napo ; 
founded  bj  the  father  Lucas  Maxano  in  1659, 
irom  a  nation  of  Indians  of  its  name. 

Angeles,  Puebla  de  los,  another,  with  the 
dedicatory  title  of  Santa  Maria,  in  the  province 
and  government  of  Cuman&,  of  the  kingdom  of 
rrierra  Firroe,  situate  in  the  middle  of  the  serrania. 
It  is  one  of  those  of  the  mission  which  is  under  the 
care  of  the  Capuchin  Catalanian  fathers. 

-  Angeles,  Puebla  de  los,  another,  with  the 
dedicatory  title  of  Nuestra  Senora,  in  the  district 
of  Chiriqui,  of  the  province  and  government  of 
Yeragua,  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme. 

.  Angeles,  ruEBLA  de  los,  with  the  same  de« 
dicaiory  title,  a  reduccion  of  the  missions  in  Ori- 
noco, held  by  the  regulars  of  the  extinguished 
order  of  Jesuits,  of  the  province  of  the  new  king- 
dom of  Granada,  situate  on  the  shore  of  that  river. 
It  is  composed  of  Indians  of  the  nation  of  Saliva. 
Jn  17S3  it  was  destroyed  and  burnt  by  the  Caribes 
Jndians,  who  could  not,  with  all  their  strength, 
destroy  the  cross  that  was  in  it. 

-  Angeles,  Puebla  de  los,  another,  of  the  pro- 
Tince  and  government  of  La  Senora  in  Nueva  £s- 
pana ;  situate  on  theshore  of  the  river  of  this  name. 

Angeles,  Puebla. db  los,  another,  of  the 
district  and  corregimienio  of  Bogota  in  the  new 
Jdngdom  of  Gran^a,  near  the  capital  of  Santa  Fe. 

Angeles^  Puebl  v  de  los,  a  bay  on  the  coast 
of  thegulph  of  California,  or  Red  sea  of  Cortes,  in 
the  most  interior  part  of  it,  beliind  the  island  of 
the  Angel  de  la  Guardia. 

Angeles  Puebla  oe  los,  a  port  on  the  coast 
of  the  province  and  alccUdia  mayor  of  Tecoantepec 
in  Nueva  Espana,  and  in  the  S.  sea.  It  is  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Cayola,  between  that  of  La 
Galeraand  the  settlement  of  Tanglotango. 

ANGLOIS,.CuL  DE  Sac,  a  port  of  the  s.  e. 
coast  of  the  island  of  Martinica,  very  convenient, 
secure,  and  well  sheltered.  It  is  between  the  cape 
Ferre,  and  the  bay  of  the  same  name. 

Anglo  IS,  Cul  de  Sac,  another  port  on  the 
ST.  coast  of  the  river  Lawrence  in  iVew  France, 
to  the  5.  of  St.  Pancras. 

-  ANGOGARD,  a  settlement  of  New  France,  or 
Canada,  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, ,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  city  of 
Quebec. 

ANGOIACO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cor^ 
regimienio  of  An^araes  in  Peru.  It  is  the  same 
that  afterwards  takes  the  name  of  the  Ancient  Ma« 
Yaaon  ;  some  call  it  Sangolaco. 

ANGOL,  a  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile, 
founded  by  Pedro  deValdivia^  with  the  name  of 
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Los  Confines.  It  was  afterwards  changed  by  Dori 
Garcia  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  to  a  more  open  and 
level  spot,  eight  leagues  from  the  cordilleray  and 
20  from  La  Concepcion,  in  a  soil  a^)ounding  in 
fruits,  seeds,  and  vines  ;  as  also  in  raisins,  figs,  and 
other  dried  fruits.  It  is  surrounded  by  Cyprus, 
and  is  bounded  by  the  river  Biobio  on  the  s,  and 
by  another  small  stream  on  the  fi.  which,  running 
rapidly,  might  encourage  the  building  of  milb 
upon  it.  This  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Arauca- 
nos  Indians,  who  set  fire  to  it  in  1601,  putting  to 
death  a  great  number  of  its  inhabitants.  It  has 
never  yet  been  rebuilt ;  and  the  ruins  of  it  alone 
remain  a  mournful  witness  of  its  melancholy  catas« 
trophe. 

ANGOSTO,  Port,  of  the  strait  of  Magellan, 
discovered  by  Pedro  Sarmiento  on  the  7th  of 
February  1580.  It  is  one  of  the  parts  which  this 
admiral  took  possession  of  for  the  crown  of  Spain, 
putting  up  a  cross,  when  in  the  night  he  saw  a 
globe  of  fire  rising  from  the  earth,  which  afterwards 
became  elongated  in  the  air,  so  as  to  represent  a 
lance  ;  it  then  took  the  figure  of  a  half«mo<m, 
being  of  a  bright  red  and  whitish  colour.  This 
port  has  a  clear  bottom  at  S2  fathoms  depth,  and 
IS  three  leagues  from  the  point  of  San  Ildefonso. 

ANGOSTURA,  a  strait  of  the  river  Paraguay, 
in  the  province  and  government  of  this  name,  m 
that  part  which  is  entered  by .  the  Pilcomayo,  and 
where  a  redoubt  has  been  thrown  up  for  the  defence 
of  that  pass. 

Angostura,  another,  in  the  river  Orinoco;  it 
becomes  narrowest  in  the  province  and  govern* 
ment  of  Guayana,  where  was  lately  built  the  city 
of  Guayana. 

ANGRA  de  los  Reyes,  a  city  of  the  pro- 
vince and  captainship  of  the  Rio  Janeiro  in  Brazil, 
situate  upon  the  coast  of  a  small  bay,  so  called, 
and  which  gives  it  its  name :  it  has  two  churches, 
a  monastery  of  nuns,  and  it  is  garrisoned  by  a 
detachment  of  20  men.  Its  fisheries  are  the  only 
means  of  its  commerce ;  it  is  36  miles  from  the 
river  Janeiro.     Lat.  23°4'  s.     Long.  44®  IT  w. 

ANGUALASTA,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Tucumdn,  and  juris* 
diction  of  the  city  of  Rioja,  in  Peru. 

ANGUASSETCOK,  a  settlement  of  the  Eng. 
lish,  in  the  province  and  colony  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

ANGUILA,  or  Snare  Island,  in  the  N.  sea, 
one  of  the  Small  Antilles,^  inhabited  by  the  English, 
is  10  leagues  in  length,  and  three  in  width,  and 
takes  its  name  from  its  figure.  Its  productions  are 
tobacco,  much  esteemed  for  excellent  quality, 
maize,  and  some  sugar.     It  abounds  in  cattle, 
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ivbich  have  multiplied  ia  a  wild  state  ia  the  woods ; 
bas  only  oiie  port  or  bay  of  any  convenience.  It 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  English  from  the 
year  1650,  when  it  was  but  badly  peopled ;  has 
been  at  different  times  ravaged  by  the  French ; 
but  in  (he  year  1745  these  were  caused  to  retire 
with  great  loss.  N.  of  the  island  of  San  Martin, 
and  5.  €.  of  La  Anegada,  in  lat.  18^  IS'  it.  and 
long.  QSP  W  w.  [It  is  included  amongst  the 
Virgin  islands,  and  of  the  government  of  the  go* 
vernor  general  of  the  Leeward  islands,  j 

Anguila,  another,  a  small  island  or  rock  of 
the  coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  close  to  that  of 
Los  Roques,  between  that  island  and  that  of  San 
Audres,  one  of  the  Lucayas. 

[ANGLJILLE,  Cape,  a  point  of  land  in  New- 
foundland island,  on  the  o.  side,  in  the  gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  6  leagues  n.  from  cape  Ray,  the 
s.  w.  extremity  of  the  island,  in  lati  47^  57'  i».] 

[ANGuiCiLB,  a  bay  on  the  n.  ii.  e.  side  of  the 
island  of  St.  John's,  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
opposite  Magdalen  isles,  aiKi  having  St.  P^r's 
barbour  on  the  $.  e.  and  rort  Chunene  on  the  it.  v.] 

An60ili«b,  a  pmnt  or  strip  of  land  of  the  same 
eoast,  and  near  the  fimner  bay. 

ANGUSTIAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corrtgimienU  of  Tunja  in  the  new  kingdom  of 
Granada,  situate  in  the  district  of  tlie  city  of 
Pamplona,  and  valley  of  Los  Locos,  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  Macio. 

ANHEIMBAS,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
•bd jEoyernmeat  of  Par^goay*  It  runs  e.  and  enters 
the  raran6. 

ANIBA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  Portuguese  pos* 
sessions,  and  in  the  territory  of  the  Urubaquis 
Indians.  It  runft  from  fi.  to  s.  and  enters  tbe  pools 
there  formed  by  the  Maranon,  which,  accoraiaff 
to  the  description  of  Mr.  Bellio,  are  a  lake  called 
Sarava. 

ANIBALIS,  a  barbarous  nation  cS  Indians, 
desQended  bom  the  Betoyes,  in  the  Uanos  of  Casa- 
nare  and  Meta,  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada  t 
they  are  very  numeioiis,  and  of  a  gentle  nature,  re- 
.  dnced  to  the  Catholic  fitith  by  tte  missionajries  of 
the  abolished  society  of  Jesuits  in  the  year  1733. 

ANICAN,  snuiu  islands  of  the  S.  sea,  near 
those  of  Maivinas,  or  of  Falkland,  discovered  by 
Monsieur  de  Bougainville,  when  he  established 
himself  here  with  the  Freocb. 

ANIL,  a  river  of  the  provtace  and  r^iUmuhip 
of  Marafion  in  Brazil. 

ANILORE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  country 
of  Las  Amaaonas.  it  rises  in  the  Cacao  monn« 
tains  of  the  Oreguatos  IndianB,  runs  many  le^gnes 
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from  $*  to  n.  and  enti»  the  river  Bladera,  in  ibe 
terriory  of  the  Unuriaos  Indians. 

ANIMAS,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern^ 
ment  of  Florida.  It  runs  s,  and  enters  the  riven 
Jordan  and  St.  Philip,  and  then  runs  n. 

Animas,  a  small  bland  of  the  gulph  of  Cali* 
fomia,  or  Red  sea  of  the  Cortes,  lite  interior 
part  is  verv  close  upon  the  shore.  It  is  one  of 
those  which  is  called  De  Salsinedes. 

A  KIM  AS,  another,  of  the  river  of  Yaldivia,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Chile,  and  district  of  Guadalab- 
quen,  opposite  the  city. 

ANIfllE,  a  settlement  of  the  pvovinoe  and  go- 
vernment of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  in  the  new 
lom  of  Granada,  situate  near  the  river  Ariari. 

[ANN  ARUND£L  County,  in  MaryUnd,  lies 
between  Patapsco  and  Patuxent  riven,  and  has 
Cbesapeak  bay  ^.  e«  Annapolis  is  the  chief  town« 
This  county  contains  8S^50o  inhabitants,  of  whom 
10,151  are  slaves.] 

[Ann,  Fort,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  lies  at 
the  head  of  batteauK  navigation,  on  Wood  craek, 
which  falls  into  S.  bay,  lake  Champhin,  near 
Skenesboroi^b.  It  lies  six  miles  and  three  quar- 
ters s.  sp.  by  s.  from  Skeaesborongh  Fort,  10  e.  «•  e» 
from  Fort  Geoiee,  and  13  ii.e.  by  n.  from  Fort 
Edward  on  Hucbon  river.  Such  was  the  savage 
state  of  this  part  of  the  country ;  and  it  was  so  cover* 
ed  with  trees  laid  lenethwise  and  acniss,  and  so 
broken  with  creeks  and  marshes,  tiiat  i^encnl  Bur« 
goyne's  army,  in  J  uly  1777,  could  scarcdy  advance 
above  a  mile  in  a  day  on  the  road  to  Fort  Edward. 
They  had  no  fewer  than  40  bridges  to  construct^ 
one  of  which  was  of  log  work  two  miles  in  length ; 
circumstances  which  in  after  ages  will  appear 
hardly  credible.  Lat.  43°  93!  n.  hoag.  IS"  S7'  m.} 

[Ann,  St.  a  bke  in  Upper  Caimda,  a.  finom 
lake  Superior,  which  sends  its  waters  m.  e.  into 
James*s  oay  tlurough  Albany  ri^er.] 

[Ann,  St.  is  the  chief  town  of  the  provinoe  of 
Parana,  in  the  e.  division  of  Paraguay,  S.  America.] 

[Ann*8,  St.  a  port  on  the  e.  side  of  Cape  Bt^ 
ton  ishind,  where  fishing  vessels  often  put  in.  It 
lies  on  then*  m.  side  of  the  entrance  into  liftbindor 
lake.] 

t Ann's,  St.  is  a  small  town  on  the  river  St. 
in's,  province  of  New  Brunswick,  about  80 
miles  from  St  John's.  It  is  at  present  the  seat  of 
government.] 

.  ANNA,  of  the  North,  a  river  of  the  pro- 
vince and  colony  €£  Virginia,  which  runs  e.  and 
Mters  the  Rapahanock. 

Anna,  called,  of  the  South,  to  distingnish  it 
from  that  of  the  same  proviaoe  and  colony,  it  also 
nina  c  and  enkrs  the  Pamunkey. 
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Anna,  aeounty  of  the  proyinoe  and  colony  of 
Maryland,  one  of  the  10  of  which  it  is  composed. 

Anna,  an  islanded  New  France,  in  lake  Supe- 
rior, between  the  island  of  Pont  Chatrain  and  the 
s.  coast. 

Anh A,  a  cape  or  point  of  land  of  the  coast  of 
New  England,  in  the  province  and  colony  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. It  runs  many  leagues  into  the  sea,  be- 
tween the  river  Pennycook  and  Port  Boston.  [It 
tmns  the  it.  side  of  Massachusetts  bay,  as  cape 
Cod  does  the  s.  side.  Lat.  42^  40'  it.  Long.  7(f 
Sffw.  See  Gloucester.  This  cape  was  so  named 
IB  honour  of  Anne,  consort  of  king  James  the 
First.] 

Anna,  St.  another  cape  of  the  s.  coast  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  province  of  Acadia  or 
Nova  Scotia. 

Anna,  St.  a  settlement  and  establishment  of  the 
French,  called  La  Crique  de  St.  Anne,  in  the  part 
which  Uiey  possess  in  Guajrana. 

ANNACiOIS,  or  Annacous,  a  barbarous  na- 
tion of  Indians,  in  the  kingdom  of  Braxil,  aiidpro- 
vince  and  captainship  of  Puerto  Seguro.  They 
inhabit  the  woods  and  mountains  to  the  w.  near  the 
rivers  Grande  and  Yucaru.  They  are  constantly 
in  a  state  of  warfieire,  night  and  day,  and  are  irre- 
concilable enemies  of  the  Portuguese,  whose  cola* 
nies  and  cultivated  lands  they  continually  infest, 
and  which  they  destroyed  in  1687. 

ANNAPOLIS,  Real,  a  city  and  bay  of  the 
province  and  colony  of  Nova  l^otia.  It  was  the 
capital  until  this  was  translated  to  Halifax,  since 
tt  was  but  small  and  badly  fortified.  It  was  found- 
ed, with  the  name  of  Severn,  by  the  relics  of  an 
army  established  here  in  the  thne  of  Queen  Anne  of 
England,  on  the  shore  of  an  excellent  bay  towards 
the  n.  The  French  established  themselves  here  in 
the  year  1605,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Pointis, 
who  came  from  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz  with  a 
certain  number  of  colonists.  He  gave  it  the  name 
of  Port  Koyal ;  but  the  English,  headed  by  co- 
lonel Nicholson,  drove  them  from  the  port.  This 
port,  besides  being  covered  with  the  thicKest  clouds, 
18  of  difficult  ingress  and  egress.  Ships  can  make 
it  onl^  at  one  certain  period  of  the  year,  and  then 
hut  with  great  precaution  ;  the  currents  here  being 
so  rapid,  as  generally  to  drive  them  stern  foremost ; 
but  indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  this,  it  would  be  one 
of  the  best  ports  in  the  world.  It  is  two  leagues  in 
length,  and  has  a  $mall  island,  called  the  island  of 
Goats,  almost  opposite  the  middle  of  the  quay.  It  is 
of  a  good  depth,  and  well  sheltered  from  every  wind. 
When  it  belonged  to  the  French ,  the  sh  ips  employed 
in  the  whale  fisheries  used  to  put  in  here  ;  bul  this 
Commerce  is  at  present  wantin^f ,  since  the  English 
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rather  prefer  Port  Breton.  The  city,  although 
small,  has  some  beautiful  edifices,  but  of  moderate 
height.  The  English  destroyed  the  old  fortifica- 
tion, and  constructed  another  of  a  regular  form, 
with  four  bastions,  a  deep  ditch,  a  covered  way,  a 
counterscarp,  a  half-moon,  and  other  exterior 
works  detached  from  the  body  of  the  fortified 
place,  all  of  which  excite  in  the  Indians  reveren- 
tial awe.  It-has  also  different  batteries  conveniently 
placed  to  repel  the  attacks  of  an  enemy,  who  can 
only  hope  to  carry  it  by  bombardment.  This 
fortified  place  appears  to  be  the  battery  of  New 
England,  and  is  the  last  to  impede  the  invasion  of 
the  French  or  Indians  on  the  e.  as  well  by  sea  as 
land.  Not  far  from  the  port  is  a  point  of  land, 
lying  between  two  rivers,  where  the  tide  falls  10 
or  13  feet,  and  all  around  are  beautiful  meadows, 
which  arc  thronged  with  all  kinds  of  birds.  Its 
principal  commerce  consists  in  skins,  which  they 
exchange  with  the  Indians  for  European  manufac« 
tures.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  governor,  and  is 
garrisoned  by  600  men.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
century  it  was,  amongst  the  French,  the  very  Dun- 
kirk of  America,  serving  as  an  asylum  for  pirates 
and  cruisers,  to  the  ruin  of  commerce  and^the 
fisheries.  [The  harbour  is  two  leagues  in  lenffth 
and  one  in  breadth,  and  the  small  island,  berora 
referred  to,  is  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  basio^ 
whidi  is  said  to  be  large  enough  to  contain 
several  hundred  ships.  Its  depth  of  water  is  no 
where  less  than  four  or  five  fathoms;  it  being 
six  or  seven  on  one  side  of  the  island,  and  on  the 
other  16  or  18.  The  town  is  not  lai|;e,  but  has 
some  ver^  handsomt  buildings.  It  is  fortified; 
nor  can  it  be  easily  attacked  but  by  a  bombard- 
ment. The  fort  k  capable  of  containing  about 
100  men  in  its  present  state.]  Long.  65^  93^. 
Lat.  44^  49' If. 

Annapolis,  Real,  a  capital  city  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Ann  Arundel,  in  the  province  and  colony  of 
Maryland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  and  was,  by 
an  act  of  the  Assembly  in  1694,  declared  a  maritime 
eity,  it  being  ordained  that  it  should  be  the  resi« 
dence  of  a  oMtciox  and  commandant  of  the  ma- 
rine ;  from  which  time  it  began  to  take  the  name  of 
Annapolis.  Hither  also  was  transferred  the  tribu* 
nal  of  the  county,  together  with  all  the  state 
papers,  acts,  and  other  important  documents : 
the  parish  church  was  erected  in  1690,  and  a  nub- 
lic  school  was  founded  agreeably  to  an  act  ot  the 
Assembly,  having  the  archbishop  tor  its  chancel- 
lor. Procurators,  visitors,  and  governors  were 
also  appointed  to  preside  in  this  city,  though  this 
establishment  fi^iled  to  answer  the  wise  purposes 
of  its  creation.    The  aioresaid  tribunal  meets,  in 
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ordinary,  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  September, 
November,  January,  March,  and  May.  This 
city  consists  of  more  than  40  houses,  but  has 
not  arrived  at  that  pitch  of  grandeur  that  was 
expected,  on  account  of  its  planters  and  mer« 
chants  having  been  always  at  variance,  as  are 
those  of  Virginia ;  and  from  this  it  is  judged, 
that  it  can  never  hope  to  rise  at  a  greater  elevation 
of  dignity  or  fortune.  [It  stands  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Severn,  SO  miles  s.  of  Baltimore,  SS  e.  by  n. 
from  the  Federal  city,  72  s.  w.  from  Wilmington 
in  Delaware  state,  and  13S  s.  w.  from  Philadel- 
phia. In  1694  it  was  made  a  port  town.  It  is 
situated  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  river  and 
two  small  creeks,  and  affords  a  beautiful  prospect 
of  Chesapeak  bay,  and  the  e.  shore  beyond  it.  This 
city  is  ot  little  note  in  the  commercial  world,  but 
is  the  wealthiest  town  of  its  size  in  the  United 
States.  The  houses,  about  300  in  number,  are 
opacious  and  elegant,  indicative  of  great  wealth. 
The  state  house  is  the  noblest  building  of  the  kind 
in  the  Union.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
from  which  point  the  streets  diverge  in  every 
direction  like  radii.  Lat.  39^  S'  »•  Long.  750 
40^  a;.] 

[Annapolis  River,  in  Nova  Scotia, is  of  small 
kize.  It  rises  in  the  e.  near  the  head  waters  of  the 
small  rivers  which  fall  into  the  basin  of  Minas. 
Annapolis  river  passes  into  the  bay  of  Fundy 
through  the  basin  of  its  own  name  ;  on  the  s.  side 
of  which,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  stands  the 
town  and  fort  of  Annapolis  Royal.  It  b  navi- 
gable for  ships  of  any  burden  10  miles ;  for  those  of 
100  tons,  15  miles  ;  and  is  passable  for  boats  within 
^  miles  of  Horton.     The  tide  flows  up  30  miles.] 

[Annapolis,  a  county  on  the  above  river^  ad- 
joiningto  King's  county,  having  five  townships, 
viz.  Wilmot,  Granville,  Annapolis;  the  chief 
towns,  Clare  and  Monckton.  It  is  chiefly  inha- 
bited by  Acadians,  Irish,  and  New  Englanders.] 

[ANNATOM,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides  cluster 
of  islands.] 

ANNOTO,  a  river  of  the  island  and  govern- 
ment of  Jamaica.  It  runs  n,  and  enters  the  sea 
on  the  coast  lying  in  this  point,  and  between  the 
rivers  Blowing  and  Palmito. 

ANO,  NuEVA,  a  port  of  the  N.  sea,  of  the 
coast  of  California,  or  Red  sea  of  Cortes;  disco- 
vered in  1613,  on  the  first  of  January,  on  which 
account  this  name  was  given  it. 

ANOANAPA,  asmsul  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Guayana,  or  Nueva  Andalucia.  It 
rises  in  the  country  of  the  Amacotas  Indians,  runs 
from  5.  to  If.  and  enters  that  of  Aicarqpa. 

ANO  LA  IMA,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction 
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of  Tocaima  and  mvemment  of  Mariquita, 
new  kingdom  of  Grranada.  It  is  of  a  hot  1 
rature,  abounding  in  fruits  peculiar  to  the  c 
such  as  maize,  pTaintains,  yucasy  and  quant 
sugar-cane,  of  which  sugar  and  preserves  ar 
in  an  infinite  variety  of  mills  ;  and  in  this  1 
the  commerce  of  the  natives.  These  may  i 
to  somewhat  more  than  100,  exclusive  of  so 
dians.    Eight  leagues  from  Santa  Fc. 

ANOPE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  ai 
vemment  of  Pastes  in  the  kingdom  of  Quit 

ANOURAMA,  a  river  of  the  proviri< 
captainship  of  Pard  in  Brazil.  It  runs  e.  an 
the  Mamnon  between  the  rivers  Urupi  and 
capucu. 

ANOURIAHI,  a  settlement  of  the  pi 
and  captainship  of  Para  in  Brazil,  situate 
shore  of  the  river  Xingu. 

ANOZONOI,  a  settlement  of  theprovii 
government  of  Popayan  in  the  kingdom  of  < 

ANSERMA^  Santa  Ana  de,  a  city 
province  and  government  of  Popay&n,  in  t 
tarict  and  juriMliction  of  tlie  audience  of' 
founded  in  1532  by  the  field-officer  Jorge  Ri 
upon  a  hill  seven  leagues  distant  from  tl 
Cauca.  It  is  of  a  very  hot  temperatui 
earth  abounds  in  gold  mines  and  in  salt,  from 
it  took  the  name  of  the  Vozanser,  which, 
idiom  of  the  Indians  of  this  country,  signifi 
Its  productions  are  rare,  and  it  is  very  sul 
tempests,  when  balls  of  fire  and  Hghtninj 
cause  serious  mischief.  It  was  at  first  callcx 
Ana  de  los  Caballeros,  on  account  of  the  1 
of  the  knights  who  assembled  at  its  foundati 
its  vicinity  dwelt  the  Tapuyas,  Guaticas, 
chias,  Supias,  and  other  Indians,  who  are  1 
longer  heard  of  here.  Fifty  leagues  n.  c. 
pay&n. 

Anserma,  a  settlement  of  the  same  nam 
the  addition  of  Vieja,  of  the  same  provii 
government,  situate  between  two  rivers. 

[ANSON,  an  interior  county  of  N.  Caro 
Fayette  district,  having  Mecklinburgh  coi 
and  Bladen  and  Cumberland  counties  on  th 
contains  5(33  inhabitants,  including  828  sla 

ANTA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  ai 
regimiento  of  Abancai  in  Peru. 

Anta,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Qui 
little  known,  to  the  s.  of  the  city  of  Jaen,  < 
with  impenetrable  forests,  lakes,  rivers,  and 
It  is  unknown  whether  it  be  inhabited  by 
Indians. 

Anta,  a  river  of  the  province  and  capt 
of  Rey  in  Brazil.  It  runs  s,s.w*  and  ent 
river  Curucay, 
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as  they  are  approachable  without  the  least  obstruc* 
tion  from  an^  intenrening  bill  or  precipice  ;  which 
cannot  be  said,  perhaps,  of  any  other  considerable 
fall  in  the  world.  The  scene  around  is  exceed- 
ii^ly  beautiftil.  It  is  not  an  uninterupted  plain, 
where  the  eye  finds  no  relief,  but  composed  of 
many  gentle  ascents,  which,  in  the  sprmg  and 
summer,  are  covered  with  verdure,  and  interspers** 
ed  with  little  groves,  that  give  a  pleasing  variety 
to  the  prospect. 

At  a  little  distance  below  the  falls  is  a  small 
i9land,  about  one  acre  and  an  half,  on  which  grow 
a  great  number  of  oak  trees,  all  the  branches  of 
wnich,  able  to  bear  the  weight,  are  in  the  pro* 
per  season  of  the  year  loadra  with  eagle's  nests. 
Their  instinctive  wisdom  has  taught  them  to 
choose  this  place,  as  it  is  secure,  on  account  oi 
the  rapids  above,  from  the  attacks  either  of  man 
or  beast] 

[Anthony's  Kill,  a  western  water  of  Hudson 
river.  Its  mouth  is  seven  miles  above  that  of 
Hd^hawk  river,  with  which  likewise  itc<mununi« 
catesat  the  e.  end  of  Long  lake*] 
'  [Anthony's  Nose,  a  point  of  land  in  the 
high  lands  on  Hudson  river,  in  the  sftate  of  New 
Yprk^  from  which  to  Fort  Montgomery  on  the 
opposite  side,  a  large  boom  and  chain  was  ex- 
tended in  the  late  war^  which  cost  not  less  than 
70,000/.  sterlings  It  was  partly  destroyed,  and 
partly  carried  away,,  by  General  Sir  Henry  Clin* 
ton,  in  October  1777.  Also  the  name  given  to 
the  point  of  a  mountain  on  the  it.  bank  of  Mohawk 
river,  about  SO  miles  above  Schenectady.  Aroui^d 
this  point  runs  the  stage  road.j 

[ANTICOSTI,  a  barren,  uninhabited  island, 
in  the  mouth  ci  St.  Lawrence  river.  It  is,  how- 
ever, of  very  considerable  size,  being  ISO  miles 
lon^,  and  SO  broad.  The  French  formerly  had  a 
settlement  on  this  island,  but  at  present  it  is  unin* 
habited;  nor  can  it  ever  become  of  much  im« 
portance,  as  it  does  not  possess  a  single  harbour 
where  a  vessel  can  rioe  in  safety.  The  wood 
which  grows  upon  it  is  small,  and  the  soil  is  rec- 
koned unfruitful ;  which,  added  to  the  severity  of 
the  winter,  wUl  ever  prove  serious  obstacles  to  its 
colonization/] 

[ANT1£TAM  Creek,  in  Maryland,  rises  by 
several  branches  in  Pennsylvania,  and  empties  into 
Potowmack  river,  three  miles  s.  s.  e.  from  Sharps- 
burgh.  Elizabeth  and  Funk's  Towns  stand  on  this 
creek.     It  has  a  number  of  mills  and  forges.3 

ANTIGOA,  PuNTA  DE  LA,  an  extremity  and 
cape  of  the  island  of  Guadalupe,  which  runs  into 
the  sea,  facing  the  n. 

ANT1G0NA|  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
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government  of  Tarma  in  Peru,  annexed  io  the 
curacy  of  Ondores. 

ANTIGOSTI,  a  large  island  of  the  gulph  of 
St.  Lawrence,  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  of  this 
name,  in  Caiuida. 

AINTIGUA,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea,  one  of  the 
Small  Antiilas,  called  by  the  Enghsfa,  who  posses* 
it,  Ant^o*    It  is  six  or  seven  leagues  long,  and 
nearly  the  same  broad.    It  is  of  difficult  access 
for  vessels,  on  accounted  the  currents  and  shaUowf 
with  which  it  abounds.     It  was  first  thought  un-» 
inhabitable  from  a  supposed  want  of  water  ;  but 
the  English,  who   established  themselves   in  it, 
discovered  some  fountains,  and  the  inhabitanti, 
who    may   amount  to  about  900  persons,  have 
made  many  wells  and  cisterns  for  preserving  the 
rain  water.     It  abounds  in  every  kmd  of  fish-,  and 
one  of  a  peculiar  sort,  which  they  call  perro  de 
foavj  or  sea-dog,  from  its  devouring  the  otner  fish^ 
and  even  the  fishermen,  on  which  account  the 
lathing  here  is  very  dangerous.     It  has  some  very 
good  ports  and  bays,  such  as  the  bays  of  St.  Joha 
and  Willoughby,  and  the  ports  English  and  Fal« 
mouth.     It  nas  also  a  species  of  tea  woodcock^ 
which  has  a  beak  similar  io  that  bird,  the  upper 
part  (oS  which  is  much  larger  thah  the  kiwer  ;  il^ 
moves  either  jaw  with  equal  ease  ;  and  some  have* 
been  seen  four  feet  long,  and  12  inches  wide  to«' 
wards  the  head ;  they  have  two  fins  on  each  side, 
and  a  large  one  upon  the  belly,  rising  like  the 
.  crest  of  a  cock,  and  extending  from  the  head  to 
the  tail:  but  what  is  most  extraordinary,  is  the- 
hard  beak  with  two  sharp  and  black  horns,  nearly 
an  inch  and  an  half  each,  which  the  creature  has 
the  power  of  withdrawing  with  pleasure  into  it» 
belly,  this   serving   as   a    scabt»rd ;   it  has  nc^' 
scales,  but  a  black  and  rou|;h  skin  upon  its  back. 
This  island  abounds  also  with  a  variety  of  birds  ; 
and  that  which  is  the  most  cooHnon,  is  pecuUarly 
beautiful  to  behold,  having  the  upper  part  of  the 
wings  and  belly  of  a  solden  colour,  the  other  half 
and  the  back  of  sky-blue,  the  tail  and  lonff  fea- 
thers of  the  wings  of  a  mixture  of  a  very  Bright 
red  and  Uue,  and  studded  with  other  feathers  oT 
gold ;  but  the  most  singular  feature  is  its  head, 
which  is  covered  with  a  sort  of  dark  bonnet,  fring* 
ed  with  green,  yellow,  and  clear  blue;    it  has 
also  a  variegated  beak ;  there  is  a  ring  of  white 
round  the  eyes,  and  the  pupil  is  of  a  beautiful  yeU 
low  and  red,  having  the  appearance  of  a  ruby  seC 
in  gold  ;  and  upon  the  head  is  a  plume  of  feathers^ 
of  the  colour  of  vermillion,  and  others  of  the  co» 
lour  of  pearls.     This  bird  is  about  the  size  of  i». 
pheasant. — The  climate  is   hot,  unsalutary,  and 
is    very   subject  to   hurricanes^   similar  to  that 
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dreajlful  one  which  happened  in  1707.  It  is  not 
deficieni  in  cattle^  and  its  wild  wax  is  similar  to 
that  of  Mainas.  This  island  was  first  discovered, 
abont  the  year  1623,  by  Sir  Thomas  Warner, 
and  the  English  established  themselTes  in  it  in 
1636.  The  kin^  of  England  granted  it,  in  1663, 
to  William  WiUoughby,  who  sent  to  it,  in  1666,  a 
nnmerous  colony  to  people  it.  It  was  the  same 
year  attacked  and  ravaged  by  the  French,  from 
whom  it  was  retaken,  in  1690,  by  Christopher 
Codrington.  In  1736,  three  *  Indians,  by  name 
Court.  Tombay,  and  Hecules,  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  to  put  some  gunpowder  in  a  situation . 
that  it  might  explode  and  blow  up  a  saloon  in 
whidi  the  governor  was  giving  a  ball  and  enter- 
lahiment ;  but  it  was  timely  discovered,  and  the 
conspirators  met  with  the  punishment  they  de« 

JAtttigiia  lies  between  lat.  IT"  and  l?""  IS'  n. 
between  long.  6P  38'  and  6P  53'  S0.  ^  is  situate 
about  SO  leagues  to  the  e.  of  St.  Christopher^s ; 
af^  was  discoveied  at  the  same  time  vrith  that 
island  bv  Coiombus  himself,  who  named  it  from 
a  chnrch  in  Seville,  Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua. 
We  are  informed  by  Ferdinand  Columbus,  that 
that  the  Indian  name  was  Jamaica.  It  is  a  singu- 
lar circumstance^  that  this  word,  which  in  the 
bqgu^eof  the  larger  islands  signified  a  country 
abounmng  in  springs,  should,  in  the  dialect  of 
die  Charibbes,  have  been  applied  to  an  island 
tliat  has  not  a  single  spring  or  rivulet  of  fresh 
water  in  it,  notwiustanding  wliat  Alcedo  asserts. 

This  inconvenience,  without  doubt,  as  it  ren- 
dered the  country  uninhabitable  to  the  Charibbes, 
deterred  for  some  time  the  European  adventurers 
in  the  neighbouring  islands  from  attempting  a 
permanent  establishment  in  Antigua;  but  nature 
presents  few  obstacles  which  the  avarice  or  indus- 
try of  civilized  man  will  not  endeavour  to  sur- 
mount. The  lands  were  found  to  be  fertile,  and 
il  was  discovered  that  the  water  preserved  in  the 
cisterns  was  wonderfully  light,  pure,  and  whole- 
some. So  early  as  1638,  a  few  English  families 
took  up  lands  there,  and  began  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco* 

But  the  settlement  was  nearly  strangled  in  its 
infimcy.  The  attack  by  the  French,  in  1666,  has 
b^n  already  mentioned*  It  was  then  tliat  the 
island  was  invaded  and  ravaged  with  fire  and 
sword.  All  the  Negroes  that  could  be  found 
were  taken  away ;  and  the  inhabitants,  after  be- 
holding their  houses  and  estates  in.  flames,  were 
Slundered  even  to  the  clotl)e6  on  their  backs  and  the 
loes  on  their  feet,  ^Yithout  regard  to  sex  or  age. 


Its  recovery  from  jHiis  calamity  was  owing 
chiefly  to  the  enterprising  spirit  and  extensive 
views  of  colonel  Codnngton  or  Barbadoes.  This 
gentleman  removing  to  Antigua  about  the  year 
1674,  applied  his  knowledge  in  sugar-planting 
with  such  good  effect  and  success,  that  others, 
animated  by  his  example,  and  assisted  by  his  ad- 
vice and  encouragement,  adventured  in  the  same 
line  of  cultivation.-  Mr.  Codrington  was  some 
years  afterwards  nominated  Captain-general  and 
commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Leeward  Charibbean 
islands ;  and  deriving  from  the  appointment  the 
power  of  giving  greater  energy  to  his  benevoknt 
purposes,  had  soon  the  happiness  of  beholding 
the  good  effects  of  his  humanity  and  wisdom,  in 
the  flourishing  condition  of  the  several  islands  un- 
der his  government. 

The  prosperity  of  Antigua  wad  manifested  in 
its  extensive  population;  for  when,  in  the  year 
1690,  general  Codrington  commanded  on  the  ex- 

g edition  against  the  French  inhabitants  of  St. 
hristopher's,  Antigua  furnished  towards  it  no 
less  than  800  effective  men :  a  quota  which  gives 
room  to  estimate  the  whole  number  of  its  white 
inhabitants,  at  that  time,  at  upwards  of  5000. 

About  3i,000  acres  of  land  in  this  island  are 
appropriated  to  the  growth  of  sugar,  and  pastur- 
age annexed ;  its  other  principal  staples  are  cot- 
ton-wool, ginger,  and  tobacco;  and  they  raise 
in  favourable  years  great  quantities  of  provisions. 

This  island  contains  two  different  kmds  of  soil : 
the  one  a  black  mould  on  a  substratum  of  clay, 
which  is  naturally  rich,  and  when  not  checked  by 
excessive  droughts,  to  which  Antigua  is  particu- 
lariv  subject,  very  productive ;  the  other  is  a 
stiff  clay  on  a  substratum  of  marl ;  it  is  much  less 
fertile  than  the  former,  and  abounds  with  an- 
irradicable  kind  of  grass,  in  such  a  manner,  that 
many  estates,  consisting  of  that  kind  of  soil,  which 
were  once  very  profitable,  are  now  so  impoverish- 
ed and  overgrown  with  this  sort  of  grass,  as  either 
to  be  converted  into  pasture  land,  or  to  become 
entirely  abandoned.  Exclusive  of  such  deserted 
land,  and  a  small  part  of  the  country  that  is  alto- 
gether unimprovable,  every  part  of  the  island  may 
be  said  to  be  under  cultivation. 

The  island  is  divided  into  six  parishes  and  11 
districts.  The  parishes  are,  St.  John's,  St.  Mary*s, 
St.  George,  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Philip. 
H  has  six  towns  and  villages  :  St.  John's,  (toe 
capital),  Parham,  Falmouth,  Willoughby-bay, 
Old-bay,  Old-road,  and  James-fort;  the  two 
first  of  which  arekfal  ix>rtsof  entry.  No  island 
in  this  part  of  the  West  Indies  can  boast  of  so] 
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[many  excellent  harbours ;  of  these  the  principal 
are  English  harbour  and  St.  John's,  both  well 
fortified;  and  at  the  former  are  a  royal  navy  yard 
and  arsenal*  with  conveniences  for  careening  ships 
of  war.  The  military  establishment  generally 
consists  of  two  raiments  of  infantry,  and  two  of 
foot  militia.  There  are  likewise  a  squadron  of 
dragoons,  and  a  battalion  of  artillery,  both  raised 
in  the  island  ;  and  the  regulars  receive  additional 
pay,  as  in  Jamaica.  The  governor  or  captain* 
general  of  the  Leeward  Charibbean  islands  gene* 
rally  resides  in  Antigua,  but  visits  occasionally 
each  Island  within  his  government ;  and  in  hear- 
ing and  determining  causes  from  the  other  islands^ 
E resides  alone.  He  is  chancellor  of  each  island  by 
is  office ;  but  in  causes  arising  in  Antigua,  he  is 
assisted  by  his  council,  after  the  practice  of  Bar* 
badoes ;  and  the  president,  together  with  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  council,  may  determine 
chancery  causes  during  the  absence  of  the  go- 


vernor-general. The  other  courts  of  this  island 
are,  a  court  of  king's  bench,  a  court  of  comraoa 
pleas,  and  a  court  of  exchequer.  The  church  of 
tlie  United  Brethren  has  been  very  successful  in 
converting  to  Christianity  many  of  the  Negro^ 
slaves  of  this  and  the  other  blands. 

It  is  difficult  to  furnish  an  average  return  of  the 
crops  of  this  island,  which  vary  to  so  great  a  de- 
cree, that  the  quantity  of  sugar  exported  in  dif-, 
'rerent  years  has  been  from  1^00  to  18,000  hogs* 
heads.  Thus,  in  1779,  were  shipped  d^i  hogs- 
heads and  579  tierces;  in  1782,  the  crop  war 
15,102  hogsh»ftds  and  1603  tierces;  and  in  thr 
years  1770,  1773,  and  1778,  there  were  no  crops 
of  any  kind  ;  all  the  canes  being  destroyed  by  a 
long  continuance  of  dry  weather,  and  when  the 
whole  body  of  Negroes  would  have  been  in  danger' 
of  perishing  for  want  of  food,  if  American  vesseb' 
with  corn  and  flour  had  been  at  that  time  denied 
admittance. 


Account  of  the  number  of  vessels,  &c.  that  have  cleared  outwards  from  Antigua,  between  5th  Janttarjr* 
1787,  and  the  5th  January  1788,  which  was  esteemed  a  favourable  year,  together  with  an  account 
of  their  cargoes,  and  the  value  thereof. 


Wbither  Boaud. 


Oreat  Britain    - 
Ireland    •    -    • 
American  States 
BritCol.  in  Amer. 
Foreign  W.  ladies 

Total  from  Antigua 


Slilppiof. 


No. 

65 
16 
71 
54 

47 


Tonniigc 

13,806 
1,909 
8,981 
«,H7 
S,540 


233  98,663 


Men. 

901 
159 
55? 
177 
959 


3,048 


Sttsar. 


Cwt.  <jr,  Iba. 

354,575  1    18 

9f,«95 

6,779 

844 

33 


384,526     1    18 


Rom. 

MolM- 

Onllt. 
3^10 

1,700 
700 

lbs 
96 

96 

Cotton. 

Djeing  woods,  in 
Tslue. 

IfisceUnncons 
articles,  in  value. 

Tbtal. 

1 

Gallons. 

198,936 

97,400 

375,150 

109,390 

5,740 

lbs. 

131,010 

99,500 

L.        n.    d. 

1,749    6    6 
9,400 

L.       s.      d. 

46,466  18     3 
43 

407    5   — 

14    7   — 

1,075 

L. 

484,483 

50,768 

44,679 

11,031 

1,639 

s.     d. 

19     6 
16     8 

19     S 

15     4 

5  — 

716,546 

5,910 

160,510 

4^149    6    6 

48,006  10     3 

599^96 

15     8 

In  the  report  of  the  privy  council  on  the  slave 
trade,  in  1788,  the  British  property  vested  here 
is  estimated  at  69,377  taxed  acres  of  patented 
estates,  and  the  Negroes  are  computed  at  60,000, 
valued  at  50/.  each  Negro.  In  the  same  report, 
a  general  appraisement  of  British  property,  vested 
in  the  British  colonies  makes  the  lano,  buildings, 
and  stock,  double  the  value  of  the  Negroes,  and 
the  towns,  stores,  and  shipping  about  ^  of  the 
land. 


Hds. 

3,900 

19,500 

3,900 


In  1783,  Antigua  produced,  of  sugar, 
1787,      produced  and  exported, 
1792,      four  years*  average,  only 
It  is  thought  that  17,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  of 
16 cwt.  may  be  reckoned  a  go(kl  crop ;  but  the  es- 
timate of  the  sugar  produced  in  Antigua  cannot 
exceed  an  average  of  9000  hogsheads,  of  13  ca^. 
at  the  king's  beam. 
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By  return  to  the  house  of  commons,  1806,  the 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  at  13  cwt.  exported,  were 
In  1789,    .    .    .     12,500 
1799,    .    .    .      8,300 
1805,    -    .    -      3,200 
The  official  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
Antigua  were,  in 

Imparts.  Exports. 

1809,  .    j^I98,121  ^^16,000 

1810,  -    d£885,458  j^  182,392 

And  the  quantities  of  the  principal  artides  ex* 
ported  into  Great  Britain  were,  in 


Coffee.                  1 

Sugar. 

Rum. 

Cotton 
wool. 

Biit.  Plant 

For.  Plant 

Brit.  Plant 

For.  Plant. 

1809 
1810 

Ot 

309 
40 

Cwt 

3,933 
9,164 

Cwr. 

106,150 
188,799 

Cwt 
699 
3,821 

OaUs. 
143,993 
77,099 

lbs. 

119.016 

39,880 

ANT 

[The  island  abounds  in  btaclc  cattle,  hogs,  fowls, 
and  most  of  the  animals  common  in  the  other 
islands.  By  returns  to  government  in  1774,  the 
white  inhabitants  amounted  to  ^a9Q|  and  the 
ilat^es  to  37,808 ;  but  the  tatter  were  estimated  in 
1787  at  60,000,  as  above  mentioned. 

The  import  of  slaves-  into  Antigua,  by  report  of 
privy  council  1788,  at  a  medium  of  four  years, 
and  by  a  return  to  house  of  commons  in  1805, 
on  a  medium   of  two  years,  from  1803,  were. 
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Average  of  four 
yean  to  ITW 

Two  yean  to     1805 


Imports. 


768 
434 


Re-exporU. 


100 

100 


Retained. 


668 
554 


ANTIGUASI,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  fifovemment  of  Tucuman  in  Peru,  and  of  the 
distnct  and  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Cordova. 

ANTILLA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
care^mienio  of  Abancai  in  Peru. 

Aktilla,  another,  of  the  province  and  corre* 
gimiento  of  Angaraes  in  the  same  kingdom,  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Sabay no. 

ANTILLAS,  or  Antilles,  islands  of  the  N. 
sea,  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus  in  his 
first  voyage,  in  1492,  situate  between  18^  and  24^ 
12.  lat.  extendmg  themselves  in  the  form  of  a  bow 
from  the  coast  of  Florida  to  the  n.  to  the  coast  of 
Brazil  to  the  s.  Thev  are  divided  into  the  Wind- 
ward and  Leeward  islands,  and  into  Greater  and 
Less.  Of  the  Greater  are  Cuba,  Hispaniola  or 
St.  Domingo,  Jamaica,  and  Puertorico ;  of  the 
Smaller  the  principal  are  28. 

Belonging  to  the  English. 
Virgines,  Nevis, 

Anguila,  Antigua, 

St.  Christopher's^  Monsenat. 

Barbadoes, 

Belonging  io  the  French. 
S.  Bartholomew,  Deseada, 

[Ceded  to  Sweden        Los  Santos^ 


Martinica^ 
Granada. 


in  1785.] 
Guadalupe, 
Mariegalante, 

Belonging  to  the  French  and  Dutch. 
San  Martin. 

Belonging  to  the  Dutch. 
San  Eustaquio,  Bonaire, 

Aves^  Curasao. 

Belonging  to  the  Spanish. 
Margarita,  Trinidad. 

^longmg  to  the  Danes. 
St,  Thmnas^  Santa  Cruz. 


Charibbes. 

Dominica,  Becoya. 

San  Yincerfte, 

.  Desert. 

Tabaffo,  Santa  Lucia. 

Almost  all  enjoy  a  benign  temperature,  and  the 
cold  of  winter  is  unknown  to  them.  The  fields 
preserve  an  everlasting  verdure,  and  the  soil  is 
fertile  in  every  kind  of  production,  particularly 
in  sugar,  branay,  cotton,  ginger,  indigo,  coffee, 
and  tobacco ;  these  being  the  principal  branches 
of  commerce.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  islands,, 
are  those  of  Anegada,  Sombrero,  Saba,  Grana- 
dilla,  and  others  much  smaller,  which  are,  more 
properly  speaking,  little  isles  or  rocks.  At  the 
time  of  their  discovery  they  were  peopled  by  In- 
dian Charibbes,  who  are  cannibals  of  a  very  fierce 
nature;  a  few  of  whom  still  keep  possession  of 
some  of  the  smaller  isles.  The  Europeans  esta- 
blished themselves  in  them  in  1625,  ailer  that  the 
Spaniards  had  kept  in  their  possession  some  of  the 

Srincipal  of  ihem  from  the  time  they  were  first 
iscovered.  They  have  since  been  colonized  by 
the  English,  French,  Dutch,  and  Danish,  and 
numbers  of  Negroes  have  been  brought  from  the 
coast  of  Africa  to  labour  in  them  ;  these  latter 
forming  the  greater  part  of  their  population. 
Although  the  vine  has  been  brought  pither,  the 
wine  produced  from  it  is  not  found  to  keep. 
These  islands  are  extremely  subject  to  violent 
hurricaoes,  and  it  is  seldom  that  five  years  elapse 
without  some  deplorable  calamity  taking  place. 

[The  whole  or  the  lesser  islands,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  St  Bartholomew,  which  still  belongs  to 
Sweden,  and  Margarita  to  Spain,  have  fiiUen  into 
the  hands  of  the  English.  Sec  West  Indies, 
also  each  island  under  its  respective  head.1 

ANTINGO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and* 
^vemmentof  Tucuman  in  Peru,  of  thejurisdic* 
tion  ofthecity  of  Rioja,  situate  to  the  n.  of  the 
same. 

ANTIOQUIA,  the  province  and  mvemment 
of  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  one  of  wose  which 
are  called  Eqninocciales,  from  their  being  close 
upon  the  line,  bounded  n.  by  the  province  of  Car- 
tagena, s.  by  Popay&n,  e.  by  the  jurisdiction  of 
Santa  Fe,  andn?.  by  the  government  of  Choco. 
It  was  called,  in  the  time  of  the  Indians,  Hebex- 
ico,  and  was  discovered  and  conquered  in  1541 
by  the  brigadier  George  Robledo.  It  is  of  a 
beni^  and  mild  temperature^  abounding  in  pro- 
ductions and  in  gold  mines,  from  which  it  denves 
its  source  of  commerce.  It  has  also  some  mines 
of  hyacinths,  granite,  and  rock-crystal ;  but  tibey 
are  little  wrought,  from  the  scarcity  of  workmen. 
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The  country  is  mountainous,  and  watered  by 
various  rivers,  although  it  is  not  without  some 
large  tracts  of  level  ground.    The  capital  is  Santa 

Fe. 

ANTIOSA,  Valle  de,  in  the  province  and 
carregtmienio  of  Chilchas  and  Tarija  in  Peru. 

[ANTIQUERA,  a  seaport  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Oaxaca  in  Mexico.    See  Antequera.] 

[Antiqueba,  a  town  in  New  Spain,  province 
of  Oaxaca,  75  miles  s.  of  the  city  of  Oaxaoa.  See 
Antequera.] 

ANTISANA,  Paraho  be,  a  very  lofty 
mountain  coverra  with  snow,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  towards  the  e»  From  it  the  rivers  Quixos 
and  Caranga  take  their  source ;  some  believe  that 
|t  is  a  volcano.  It  is  elevated  S016  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  belongs,  with  its  district,  to 
tho  house  of  the  marquises  of  Orellana,  who  have 
^Iso  given  to  it  a  title,  calling  it  V izcondes  de  An^ 
tisana. 

[The  above  is  a  porphyritic  mountain  of  the 
Andes,  in  the  vicini^  of  Quito,  which  was  as- 
certained by  Humboldt,  in  18QS,  to  have  rising 
from  it  a  crater,  in  the  midst  of  perpetual  snow, 
to  an  elevation  of  19,150  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.] 

[Amtisana,  a  hamlet  in  the  Andes  of  the 
kingdom  of  Quito,  elevated,  according  to  Hum- 
bddt,  S900  feet  above  the  celebratra  plain  of 
Qutto,^  and  13,500  above  the  sea,  and  said  to  be 
unquestionably  the  highest  inhabited  spot  on  the 
aunace  of  our  globe.] 

.  ANTOFAGASTA,  a  setUement  of  the  pio- 
xince  and  carregimioiio  of  Atacama  in  Peru,  be- 
Vmging  to  the  archbishopric  of  Charcas,  annexed 
to  the  curajcy  of  its  eapitd. 

ANTOINE,  S.  Cam  of,  on  the  e.  coast  of 
the  island  of  Newfoundland,  between  th^  bay  of 
I^istolet  and  that  of  Luvres. 

ANTOGO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
tarregimtento  of  Coquimbo  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile,  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Mamas. 

Antogo,  a  volcano  of  the  mountains  of  the 
Cordillera  of  the  same  kingdom. 
.  ANTON,  a  settlement  of  the  alcaldla  mayor  of 
Penonom^,  in  thepravinpe  and  kingdom  ofTierra 
Firme,  situate  near  the  coast  of  the  S.  sea,  be- 
tween the  two  rivers  Cbiru  and  Colorado,  of  a 
warm  temperature.  It  abounds  in  cattle  of  the 
swin^  kind,  in  mai;ce  and  other  seeds,  in  which 
it/s  commerce  consists,  and  with  which  it  supplies 
the  city  of  Panama,  and  the  vessels  which  sail 
from  its  po^  for  liie  province  of  Peru.  Eighteen 
leagues  to  the  s.  w.  of  its  capital. 

AvTOK,  another^  in  the.  province  and  captain-^ 
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ship  of  Paiaiba  in  Brazil,  situate  oa  the  coast 
and  shore  of  the  river  Camaratuba. 

Anton,  another,  of  the  province  and  captain* 
ship  of  Pernambuco^  in  the  same  kingdom,  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Tapicura. 

ANTONA,.  Lacuna  de,  a  port  of  the  coast  of 
the  island  of  St.  Domingo. 
.  ANTONIO.  San,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
isettlement  of  Toliman,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Queretaro,  in  Nueva  Espana,  with  32  families  of 
Indians. 

Antonio,  San,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  Tampolomon  and  alcaldia  of  Yalles^  in  the  same 
kingdom ;  annexed  io  the  curacy  of  its  head  set* 
tlement.  It  is  of  a  hot  and  moist  temperature,  pro* 
duces  different  sorts  of  grain  and  seeds,  as  do  the 
other  settlements  ftf  its  jurisdiction,  and  much 
su^ar-canc,  of  which  the  natives  make  sujear  for 
their  commerce.  It  contains  138  families  ofGuas^i  ' 
,tecos  Indians,  and  is  17  leagues  to  the  «•  of  its 
capital,  and  four  to  the  e,  of  its  head  settlement. 

Antonio,  San,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Xoluca.  It  contaiiis  51 
femiUes  of  Indians,  and  is  at  a  litde  distance  ta 
the  w^  of  its  capital. 

Antonio,  San,  another,  the  head  settlement 
of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Metepec.  It  comprehends 
261  &milies  of  Indians. 

Antonio,  San,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  Ahuacatlan^  hadidcaldia  mayor  of  il^acatlaxi^ 
three  leagues  from  its  head  settlement. 

Antonio,  San,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  Coronango,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Cholula*  It 
contains  44  families  of  Indians,  and  lies  a  league 
and  a  half  n.  of  its  capital. 

Antonio,  San,  another,  a  small  settlement  or 
ward  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Guauchinango^ 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  rantepec. 

Antonio,  San,  another,  of  tne  head  settlement 
of  Iluehuetlan,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Cuscatlan, 
situate  in  an  umbrageous  valley.  It  contains  140 
families  of  Indians,  who  employ  themselves  in 
preparing,  and  in  the  commerce  of,  saltpetre,  and 
m  spinning  cotton.  It  lies  to  the  s.  or  its  head 
settlement. 

Antonio,  San, another,  ofthe  head  settlement  of 
Chapala,  and  alcaldia  iTuiyoref  Zayula,  on  the  shore 
ofthe  great  lake  or  sea  of  Chapala.  It  conteins  27 
families  of  Indians,  who  employ  themselves  in 
fishing,  and  in  the  culture  of  various  seeds  and 
fruits,  which  the  fertility  and  luxuriance  of  the 
soil  produces ;  and  with  these  they  traffic  with  the 
neighbouring  settlements,  by  means  of  canoes.  One 
league  w,  ot  its  head  setUement. 

Antonio,  San,  another,  of  the  government  of 
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Neiba  in  tlie  nieiw  kingdom  of  Granada,  annexed 
to  the  CQiacy  of  the  town  of  La  Purificacion, 
situate  on  the  spot  which  they  call  del  P&ramo. 
It  contains  500  honsekeepers ;  and  at  a  very  little 
distance  is  a  convent  ctf  Agustine  Rocolects. 

Antonio,  San,  another,  of  the  province  and 
€0n'egirme9tto  of  Angaraes  in  Pern. 

Antonio,  San,  another,  m  the  kihgdom  of 
Quilov  of  the  correginriento  of  the  district  of  Las 
Cinco  Leguas  de  la  capital* 

Aktonko,  San,  another,  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Mainas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

Antonio,  San,  another,  in  the  province  of  Te- 
peguflna,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Yizcaja,  situated; 
ISO  lei^aes  to  the  n.  w.  of  the  real  of  Guahacebi, 
in  the  vicinity  of  which  is  a  largje  uninhabited  spot, 
called  Tmaja. 

Antonio,  San,  another,  of  the  province  and' 

fovemment  o£  Caman&  in  tfaer  kingaom  of  Tierra 
inne,  situate  in  the  middle  of  the  serrania.  It  is 
a  reduccion  of  Indians,  and  one  of  those  held  under 
the  care  of  the  Arragonese  Capuchin  fathers. 

Antonio,  San,  another,  wnich  is  the  parish  of 
the  ancient  Barinas,  situate  in  the  serrania  and 
table  plain  of  Mororooy,  where  that  city  was.  In 
its  district  are  some  ^nall  estates  of  cacao  and 
sugar-cane,  and  some  very  rich  modem  establish- 
ments of  incK^. 

AjtTONio,  Sav,  another,  with  the  addition  of 
laa  Gocttisas,  in  the  province  of  Barinas,  situate 
near  to  the  river  Apure.  Its  district  abounds  in 
the  larger  cattle. 

Antonio,  San,  another,  with  the  addition  of 
Los  Altos,  situate  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of 
Gamcas.  Ks  mountains  abound  in  excellent  woods 
and  in  maiie. 

Antonio,  San,  a  town  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Guayana  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Pinne,  situate  on  the^shore  of  the  river  Paragua. 

Ajttonio,  San,  another,  of  the  province  and 

f>veitim6nt  of  Maracaibo  in  the  kingdom  of 
lerra  Firme,and  district  of  the  city  of  San  Chris- 
fobal ;  situate  in  the  road  which  leads  down  to 
the  Nueva  Reyno. 

Antonio,  San,  another,  of  the  same  province 
and. government  as  the  former,  situate  in  the  district 
of  the  city  of  Pedraza. 

Antonio,  San,  another,  of  the  same  province 
and  government,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Piragua, 
near  its  source-,  between  the  cities  of  Pedraza  and 
Bariinas  V  ieja. 

Antonio,  San,  another  settlement  and  a$i€n{o 
of  the  mines  of  the  province  and  government  of 
CLucuito  in  Peru,  near  the  volcano  of  Omate« 
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Antonio,  San,  another,  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  the  bay  of  Todos  Santos  in  Brazil, 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Paraguaca^  near 
the  bay. 

Antonio,  San,  another,  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Scrgipe  in  the  same  kingdom,  situ* 
ate  on  the  coast,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  large 
riverof  San  Francisco,  at  the  same  point. 

Antonio,  San,  another,  of  the  same  province 
tod  captainships  situate  at  the  source  of  the  river 
Sirugipa. 

Antonio,  San^  another  settlement  and  real  of 
the  silver  mines  in  the  province  and  bishopric 
of  Guadalajara  in  Nueva  Espana. 

Antonio,  San,  another,  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Colchagua  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile,  on  the  coast,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Rapel. 

Antonio,  SAn,  another,  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Aconcagua  in  the  same  king- 
dom. 

Antonio,  San,  another,  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Tucum&n,  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
Cordova,  to  the  w.  of  this  city. 

Antonio,  San,  another,  of  ihe  same  province 
and  government  as  the  former,  situate  between  the 
settlements  of  Soto  and  Tororal. 

Antonio,  San,  another,  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Coquimbo  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile,  (Ml  the  shore  of  the  river  Mamas. 

Antonio,  San,  another,  in  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Pernambuco  in  Brazil,  distinct  from 
the  other  of  the  same  name,  which  is  found  in  it. 
It  lies  upon  the  coast,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  San  Angelo. 

Antonio,  Sav,  another,  of  the  jsame  cap^at;}^Aijp 
and  kingdom,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Tapi- 
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Antonio,  Sak,  another,  of  the  captainship  of 
Para  in  the  same  kingdom,  on  the  snore  of  the 
river  of  the  Amazonas,  and  n.  of  the  capital.    . 

Antokio,  San,  another,  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Ibarra  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
situate  to  the  s.  s.  e.  of  the  capital. 

Antonio,  San,  another,  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Popayan  in  the  new  kingdom  of 
Granada. 

Antonio,  San,  another,  of  the  missions  held 
there  by  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Jesuits,  in 
the  province  of  Gaira,  of  the  government  of  Para- 
guay. It  is  destroyed,  and  the  ruins  of  it  alone 
are  visible  upon  the  shore  of  the  river  Guabay, 
from  the  time  that  it  was  razed  by' the  Portuguese  • 
of  San  Pablo,  in  1680.  * 
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Antonio,  San,  anptber,  of  the  province  and 
gOYcrnment  of  Buenos  Ayrcs,  situate  upon  the 
shore  of  the  river  Ibiguay. 

Antonio,  San,  another,  in  the  country  and 
province  of  Las  Amazonas,  and  territory  of  Mata- 
groso,  between  the  river  Itehes  and  that  of 
Sener6,  to  the  w.  of  the  town  of  S.  Francisco 
Xavier. 

Antonio,  San,  another,  with  the  surname  of 
Abad,  in  the  province  and  government  of  Carta- 
gena, of  the  district  of  Sinu,  situate  on  the  bank  of 
the  stream  Ingles  ;  one  of  those  lately  formed  in 
1776  by  the  governor  Don  Juan  Pimienta. 

Antonio,  San,  another,  in  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Los  Ilheos  in  Brazil ;  situate  near 
the  sea  coast,  and  at  the  source  of  river  Santa 
Cruz. 

Antonio,  San,  another,  in  the  province  and 
eaptainskip  of  Pftraiba  in  Brazil,  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Camaratuba. 

'  Antonio,  San,  another,  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Pernambuco  in  Brazil,  on  the  coast 
of  the  river  Ciranhaya. 

Antonio,  San,  another,  of  the  missions,  who 
maintained  the  religion  of  S.  Francisco,  in  Nuevo 
Mexico. 

Antonio  San,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  Teutalpan,  and  akaURa  mayor  of  Zacatlaii,  in 
Nueva  Espana ;  one  league  distant  from  its  head 
settlement. 

Antonio,  San,  another,  called  El  Cerro  del 
Antonio,  in  the  province  and  government  of  Car- 
tagena, situate  on  the  sea  shore,  on  the  i?.  coast, 
and  also  to  the  n.  o(  the  real  De  la  Cruz. 

Antonio,  San,  a  capital  town  of  the  province 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Z^uchitep^c  in  the  kingdom 
of  Guatemala. 

Antonio,  San,  a  village  in  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Todos  Santos  in  Brazil. 

Antonio,  San,  a  town  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  the  bay  of  Todos  Santos  in  Brazil. 

[Antonio,  San,  a  town  in  New  Mexico,  on  the 
w,  side  of  Rio  Bravo  river,  below  St.  Gregoria. 
Also  the  name  of  a  town  on  the  river  Hondo, 
which  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  n.  e.  of  Rio 
de  Brdvo,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  s* 
by  w.  from  Texas.] 

TAntonio,  San,  another  town  in  the  province 
of  Navarre  in  N.  America,  on  a  river  which  runs 
5.  ».  in  the  gulf  of  California.] 

Antonio,  San,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  the  S.  sea, 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Choco,  close 
to  that  of  San  Francisco  Solano. 

[Antonioj  San,  db  los  C0S8,  a  very  popu- 
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lous  place  of  the  intendancy  of  Oaxaica^  on-  Ae 
road  from  Orizaba  to  Oaxaca,  celebrated  for  the 
remains  of  ancient  Mexican  fortifications.  ] 

Antonio,  San,  a  port  of  the  it.  coast  erf*  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  between  Cold  bay  and  the 
river  Grande. 

Antonio,  San,  another,  of  the  coast  of  the 
kingdom  of  Chile,  in  the  S.  sea,  and  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimiento  of  Melipilla.  Lat«  93^ 
a&  s.    Long.  7r  4r  w. 

Antonio,  San,  a  cape  or  point  of  landoftht 
river  Mississippi,  opposite  the  Isla  Grande. 

Antonio,  San,  another,  on  the  coast  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  one  of 
the  two  which  form  the  entrance  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  of  La  Plata* 

Antonio,  San,  another,  which  is  the  w.  eodie- 
mity  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  opposite  that  of  Coto-* 
che,  of  the  province  of  Yucatan,  from  whence  if 
is  four  leagues  distant.  Long.  84^  56^  Lat. 
2P  54'.  . 

Antonio,  San,  another,  on  the  coast  of  tha 
province  and  captainship  of  Todos  Santos  in  Biasfl, 
close  to  the  cape  of  S.  Salvador ;  there  b  a  castle 
in  it  of  the  same  name,  and  a  settlement,  in  which 
ej^cellent  sugar  is  made.    Long.  38^  ST  o.    Lat. 

13^5. 

Antonio,  San,  a  small  island  of  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  between  this  and  that  of  Santa  Catalina^  in 
the  captainship  of  Rey :  the  Portuguese  have  a 
fort  in  it  of  the  same  name. 

Antonio,  San,  a  small  river  of  the  same  kiDgw 
dom ;  it  rises  in  the  skrra  of  Los  Conges,  rum  e* 
and  enters  the  Tocantineson  the  w.  side. 

Antonio,  San,  anoUier  small  river  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  whidi 
runs  w.  and  enters  the  Parana,  between  those  cf 
Anna  Maria  and  Bernardo  de  Arcos. 

Antonio,  San,  another,  of  the  provinee  Atnl 
captainship  of  Rey  in  Brazil,  which  runs  e.  fttut 
enters  the  great  lake  of  Los  ratos,  in  the  tenritorr 
of  the  Tages  Indians. 

Antonio,  San,  a  large  river  of  the  provinoe 
and  captainship  oiYtmsimhvLCo  in  Brazil ;  itenten 
the  sea,  upon  the  coast  between  that  of  Qunaraibiy 
and  that  of  Antonio  Pequeno,  so  called  to  distin* 
guish  it  from  this  river;  also  called  Antonio 
Grande. 

Antonio,  San,  another,  called  Antonio  Peque«' 
no,  to  distinguish  it  from  tlie  former;  in  the  same 

Erovince  or  captainship*     It  runs  into  the  sea 
stween  that  river  and  the  lake  Del  Norte. 
Antonio,  San,  another,  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Texas  m  Nueva  Espana. 
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AirroviOi  San,  another,  of  the  proytnce  and 
government  of  Costarica,  in  the  kingdom  of  Gua- 
temala ;  it  runs  into  the  N.  sea,  between  the  rivers 
Concej^n  and  Talamancas. 

Antonio,  San,  another,  of  the  province  and 
govemiiient  of  Paraguay ;  it  runs  n.  and  enters  the 
Grande  de  Curituba. 

Antonio,  San,  a  point  of  land  on  the  coast  of 
the  strait  of  Magellan,  between  the  baj  of  Arenas 
and  the  bay  of  Santa  Catalina.  At  this  point 
Pedro  Sarmiento  took  possession  of  that  country 
for  the  crown  of  Spain. 

Antonio,  San,  another,  on  the  coast  of  the 
province  and  corregimienio  of  Melipilla  in  the 
kingdom  of  Chile,  between  those  points  which 
form  the  port  of  the  same  name. 

Antonio,  San,  some  shallows  or  rocks  on  the 
coast  of  Brazil^  of  the  province  and  captainship 
of  Los  Ilheos,  at  the  entrance  or  mouth  of  the 
fiver  of  Santa  Cms. 

Antonio,  San,  a  canal,  mnnbg  from  the 
fiver  of  Magdalena,  which  enters  the  swamp  of 
&nta  Mnta,  of  the  proyince  and  goyemment  of 
this  name. 

Antokio,  San,  a  •  fort   of  the   province  and 

S>vemnient  of  Bnenos  A  vres,  on  the  banks,  and  at 
e  sonrce  of  the  river  Sala,  built  as  a  defence 
i^ainst  the  Pkmpas  Indians ;  it  lying  directly  in 
the  road  which  leads  to  Tucum&n. 
.  Antonio,  San,  another  fort  and  garrison  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

[ANTRIVENTRIA,  a  subdivision  of  Tierra 
Firme,  lying  to  the  s,  of  Cartagena.] 

ANUNCIACION,  Nubstba  Senora  db  la, 
a  settlement  of  the  province  and  government  d 
Mainas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  situate  at  the 
tonroe  of  the  river  Santa  Maria. 

[ANYILLE,  or  Miller's  Town,  in  Dauphine 
cennty,  Pennsylvania,  at  the  head  of  Tulphe- 
hocken  creek.  When  the  canal  between  the 
Snsqnehannah  and  Schuylkill,  along  these  creeks, 
is  completed,  this  town  will  probably  rise  to  some 
consequence.  It  lies  IS  miles  n.  e.  by  e.  from  Har* 
risbnrgh,  and  65  n.  w.  from  Philadelphia.] 

[ANZERMA.     See  Anserma.] 

ANZU£LOS,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Costarica  in  the  kingdom  of  Gua- 
temala ;  it  rises  near  the  coast,  runs  e.  and  enters 
the  sea  between  the  rivers  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua 
and  Matina,  in  the  province  of  Veragua. 

ANZU£ROS,  or  Anzures,  a  river  of  the 
jnrovince  and  government  of  Quijos  and  Marcas 
m  the  kingdom  of  Quito  ;  it  runs  nearly  due  s. 
•od  enters  the  Putunayo. 
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APADOTA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  mvem* 
ment  of  Quay  ana,  or  Nueva  Andalucia ;  it  rises 
in  the  country  of  the  ferocious  Charibbee  Indians, 
and  enters  the  Arui,  on  the  it.  side,  a  little  befoi^ 
that  ofthe  Apa^uata. 

APACEO,  9AN  Juan  Bautista  de,  a  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  the  akaUHa  mayor 
of  Zelaya,  in  the  province  and  bishopric  of  Me- 
choacan ;  it  contains  135  families  of  Vidians,  ami 
fiOO  of  Spaniards,  Mustees^  and  Mulattoes,  as  well 
as  a  convent  of  Franciscan  monks.  The  territory 
of  its  jurisdiction  is  very  fertile  and  pleasant;  it 
is  renowned  for  its  abundant  crops  of  grain  and 
delicate  fruits,  especially  the  grape,  which  is  held 
in  high  estimation  for  the  superiority  of  its  fla« 
vour.  Four  leagues  to  the  s.  of  its  head  settle- 
ment. 

Apaceo,  another  settlement,  with  the  dedica* 
tory  title  of  Santa  Maria,  in  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Zitaguaro,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Maravatio,  in  the  bishopric  of  Mechoacan ;  it^ 
contains  24  families  of  Indians,  and  is  three 
leagues  to  the  $.  of  its  head  settlement. 

APACHE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorregimiento  of  Chancay  in  Peru,  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Pftccho. 

[APACHIERA,  an  audience  and  province  <^ 
New  Mexico,  whose  capital  is  St.  Fe.J 

APACUATA,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Guayana,  or  Nueva  Anda- 
lucia. it  rises  in  the  country  of  the  ferocioua 
Charibbee  Indians,  and  enters  on  the  n.  skle  into 
the  Arui. 

APAGO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Mainas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito ;  it  rises 
in  the  Cordillera^  runs  n.  and  enters  the  Maranon, 
forming  first  some  lakes  by  its  waters. 

APAliACHES,  a  nation  of  Indians  of  Florida, 
in  the  territory  of  its  name ;  dwelling  on  the  sidd 
of  a  chain  of  ruffged  moantains.  Thej  are  very 
fierce,  and  so  valorous,  that  it  has  never  been  pos- 
sible to  subject  them  from  the  time  that  they  were 
first  discovered  by  the  Governor  Hernando  de 
Sota,  in  I5S9.  They  have  for  their  dwellings 
certain  edifices  of  an  oblong  square  figure,  the 
extremities  of  which  universally  point  due  n.  and 
s»  so  that  they  are  little  molested  by  these  winds^ 
which,  indeed,  are  here  the  most  prevalent.  The 
pavement*  is  simple  and  degant ;  oeing  made  of 
calcined  shells,  and  of  a  sort  of  sand  of  a  gold 
colour,  which  they  collect  from  the  mountains^ 
forming  from  it  a  paste,  which,  being  spread  upon 
the  ground,  and  becoming  dry,  emits  a  colour  as 
brilfiant  as  though  it  were  a  plate  of  gold.    The 
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clothing  and  household  furniture  of  these  Indians 
consists  of  the  skins  of  the  beasts  of  the  mountains ; 
although  they  have  abundance  of  vines,  they  are 
very  sober,  &om  their  ignorance  in  witat  manner 
to  make  use  of  them,  and  commonly  drink  nothing 
but  water:  they  are  accustomed  to  give  their 
male  children  the  names  of  t!ie  enemies  they  have 
conquered,  or  of  some  hostile  settlement  which 
they  have  plundered  and  burnt:  they  maintain 
the  strictest  faith  in  war ;  nor  are  they  excited  to 
this  by  a  slight  pretext,  neither  through  a  spirit  of 
avarice  or  of  conquest,  but  only  when  they  are 
obliired  for  their  own  defence,  or  for  the  just  satis- 
fection  of  injuries  received.  These  Indians  have 
never  known  the  barbarous  method  of  poisoning 
their  arrows ;  they  treat  their  prisoners  with  hu- 
manity, and  their  wives  and  cnildren  in  the  same 
manner  as  their  servants:  some  assert  that  they 
Hre  very  long-lived,  and  that  it  is  conunon  for 
them  to  reach  a  century  :  they  adore  the  sun,  to 
which  they  sing  hymns  every  morning  and  even- 
ing ;  but  at  present  they  have  a  religion,  which  is 
a  mixture  of  their  own  with  the  catholic  and  some 

Itrotestant  sects.  [The  Apalaches  are  emigrant 
ndians  from  West  Florida,  from  off  the  river 
whose  name  they  bear ;  came  over  to  Red  river 
about  the  same  time  the  Boluxas  did,  and  have 
ever  since  lived  on  the  river,  above  Bayau 
llapide.  No  nation  has  been  more  highly  esteem- 
ed by  the  French  inhabitants,  no  complaints 
against  them  are  ever  heard.  There  are  only  14 
meft  reroainingy  who  have  their  own  language,  but 
speak  French  and  Mobilian.] 
.  ApalIches,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  this  pro- 
irittce,  discovered  by  the  Governor  Hemaodo  de 
Soto,  in  I5S5,  from  whence  the  Spaniards  after- 
wards formed  a  settlement  called  San  Marcos, 
which  was  immediately  reduced  to  a  miserable 
village  of  Indians :  before  its  cession,  together 
with  the  province,  to  the  English  in  the  peace  of 
Versailles,  in  1763,  it  had  a  fort  manned  by  a 
detachment  of  the  garrison  of  San  Agustin.  Seven- 
ty-four leagues  from  the  bay  of  Carlos. 

Apalaches,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  pro* 
yiiice  and  government  of  Louisiana';  situate  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Movila. 
,  ([Apalaches,  or  St.  Mark*s  River, rises  in  the 
country  of  the  Seminole  Indians,  in  E.Florida,  near 
the  ii#  10.  source  of  Great  Satilla  river ;  runs  i.  w. 
through  the  Apalachy  country  into  the  bay  of 
Apalachy,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  about  15  miles 
below  St.  Mark's;.  It  runs  about  1S5  miles,  and 
fidb  into  the  bay  near  the  mouth  of  Apalachicola 
river.]. 
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SApalachian  Mountains,  a  part  of  the  range 
_  ed  sometimes  by  this  name,  but  generally 
AUeghany  mountains.  In  this  part  of  the  great 
chain  of  mountains,  in  the  Cherokee  country,  the 
river  Apalachicola  has  its  source.] 

APAXiACHICOLA,  a  town  of^the  province  and 
colony  of  Georgia,  in  which  the  English  badi» 
fort,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Savannah,  now 
abandoned. 

[Apalachicola  is  likewise  the  name  of  the 
mother  town  or  capital  of  the  Creek  or  Musco^ 
gulge  confederacy,  called  Apalachucia  by  Ber* 
tram.  It  is,  says  he,  sacred  to  peace ;  no  cap- 
tives are  put  to  death,  or  human  blood  spilt  here  ; 
and  when  a  general  peace  is  proposed,  deputiea 
from  all  the  towns  in  the  confederacy  meet  here  to 
deliberate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Great  Coweta 
Town,  12  miles  higher  up  the  Chata-Uche  river, 
is  called  the  Bloody  Town,  where  the  Micos  chiefs 
and  warriors  assemble  when  a  general  war  is  pro^ 
posed ;  and  there  captives  ana  state  malefftctors 
are  put  to  death.  Apalachicola  is  situated  a  mile 
and  an  half  above  the  ancient  town  of  that  name, 
which  was  situated  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the 
doubling  of  the  river,  hut  deserted  on  account  of 
inundations.  The  town  is  about  three  davs  jour* 
ney  from  Tallassee,  a  town  on  the  Tallapooae 
river,  a  branch  of  the  Mobile  river.  See  -Cowet  jt 
and  Tallassbe.] 

Apalachicola,  a  river  running  between  E* 
and  W.  Florida,  [and  having  its  source  in  the  Apa*^ 
lachian  mountains,  in  the  Cherokee  country,  with* 
in  10  miles  of  Tuguloo,  the  upper  branch  of  Savan«* 
nah  river.  From  its  source  to  the  mouth  of 
Flint  river,  a  distance  of  500  miles,  it  is  called 
Chata-Uche,  or  Chatahooche  river.  Flint  rivei^ 
falls  into  it  from  the  n.  e.  below  the  Lower  Creek 
towns,  in  it.  lat.  SI.  From  thence  it  runs  near 
80  miles,  and  falls  into  the  bay  of  Apalachy,  or 
Apalachicola,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  at  cape 
Blaize.  From  its  source  to  the  33d  deg.  o£  it. 
lat.  its  course  is  $.  w. ;  from  thence  to  its  mouth 
it  runs  nearly  s.  See  Cuata-Ucua  and  Flint 
Rivers.] 

[APALACHY  Country  extends  across  Flint 
and  Apalaches  rivers,  in  £.  Florida,  having  the 
Seminole  country  on  the  n.  e.  Apalachy,  or  Apa* 
lachay,  is  by  some  writers  applied  to  a  town  and 
harbour  in  Florida,  90  miles  e.  of  Pensacola^  and 
the  same  distance  w,  from  Del  Spiritn  Santo 
river.  The  tribes  of  the  Apalachiaii  Indians  lie 
around  it.] 

SiPAJLOUSA,  Indians  of  N.  America.     It  is 
the  word  Apalousa,  in  the  Indian  language]^ 
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black  head,  or  black  skull.  They  are 
aborigii^es  of  the  district  called  hy  their  name. 
Tiieir  village  is  about  15  miles  w»  from  the  Apa* 
lousa  church  ;  have  about  45  men.  Their  native 
language  differs  from  ail  other;  they  understand 
Attakapa,  and  speak  Frejicb,  plant  com,  have 
cattje  and  bogs.] 

APAN£0,  8a N  FiiANOsco  DR,  a  settlement 
of  the  head  seiihrnent  of  the  district  and  akaldia 
maj/or  of  Tixtlaii  in  Nueva  Espaiia)  of  a  hot  tem- 
perature.  its  population,  including  its  wards, 
may  amount  to  352  families  of  Indians.  Three 
leagues  n.  of  its  capital. 

APANGO,  a  head  settlement  of  the  district  and 
alcaldHa  mayor  of  Zayula  in  Nueva  Espafia,  with 
140  families  of  IncUans;  five  leagues  #.  of  its 
capital. 

APANI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  country  of 
the  Amazouas.  It  rises  in  Uie  territory  of  the  Aspe- 
xas  Indians,  runs  n.it«zi?.  and  enters  the  Madera. 
APANTOS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
who  inhabit  the  woods  lying  w*  of  the  province  of 
Guayaquil,  and  n.  of  the  Maraiion  ;.  bounded  on 
the  zp.  by  the  province  of  the  Curies  Indians, 
with  whom  they  live  in  union  and  friendship. 
They  are  inimical  to  the  Tupinambos,  use  bows 
and  arrows  for  weapons,  and  a  certain  kind  of 
riiort  darts,  which  are  very  heavy.  They  go  en- 
tirely naked,  both  men  and  women;  the  latter 
accompany  their  husbands  to  battle,  and  assist 
them  by  carrying  and  serving  out  to  them  their 
arrpws.  They  live  by  the  chase,  and  worship  a 
demon,  which^  according  to  some,  appears  in 
hideous  forms  to  their  priests,  who  pass  for  won- 
derful sorcerers,  and  are  ^^xy  skilful  at  banquets 

in  mingling  poison  in  the  cups  of  the  guests. 
APARCELADOS,  Cabo,  a  cape  on  the  coast 

of  the  Patngoncs,  which  lies  between  the  straits  of 

Magellan  and  the  river  La  Plata* 
APAllIA,  an  imaginary  and  fabulous  province, 

which  some  geographers  maintain  to  be  situated  to 

the  n»  of  the  river  Curarary ,  and  that  of  the  Mara- 

non,  where  there  is,  in  fact,  no  other  province  than 

that  of  Los  Quiios. 
APARICION,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

government  of  Venezuela,  situate  on  the  shore  of 

the  small  river  which  runs  into  the  G  uache.    It  lies 

».  of  the  town  of Araure,  and  €,  of  Truxillo. 
APAUU,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Brazil, 

which  rises  in  the  serrama^  to  the  s.  of  the  town 

Boa ;  runs  s.  and  enters  the  Madera. 
APASTEPEC,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

idcaldia  mayor  of  San  Salvador,  in  the  kingdom  of 

Guatemala*. 
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APATO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor* 
regimiento  of  Xaujas  in  Peru. 

APATENOMA,  a  river  of  the  district  of  Mar- 
cas,  and  government  of  this  name,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Quito.  .  It  rises  in  the  cordUlera^  near 
the  settlement  of  the  Inca,  and  enters  the  Ma^ 
ration. 

APAXCO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Atitalaquia,  and  afcaldia  mayor  of 
Tepetango,  in  Nueva  Espaiia*  It  contains  145 
families  of  Indians. 

APAZINGAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle-^ 
ment  of  the  district  and  akaldia  mayor  of  Tanzi- 
taro  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  34  fomilies  of 
Spaniards,  48  of  Mustees  and  Mulattoes,  and  29 
of  Indians,  and  in  the  rancos  of  its  district  47 
others;  all  of  whom  are  employed  in  cultiva* 
ting  the  land,  in  breeding  the  larger  cattle,  and  in 
collecting  bees-wax  and  honey.  Its  temperature 
is  sultry ;  its  territory  is  feitile,^  agreeable,,  and 
abounding  i«  fruits^  and  lies  11  leagues  to  the  s* 
of  its  capitaL 

APENA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govem-^ 
ment  of  Mainas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It 
rises  in  the  interior  of  its  mountains,  is  navigable 
for  small  vessels  and  canoes,  and  runs  almost  di* 
rectly  from  s.  to  n.  turns  to  the  e.  and  enters  the 
Guallaga  on  the  e.  side ;  forming,  about  half-waj 
in  its  course,  a  lake  called  Mahuati. 

APERAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  wba 
inhabit  the  forests  bordering  on  the  river  Maranon, 
towards  the  s.  They  are  divided  into  yarious^ 
tribes  or  companies,  meeting  for  the  purposes  of 
labour,  and  wandering  through  the  woods.  They 
occupy  a  space  of  unknown  country,  of  upwards 
of  46  leagues,  beyond  the  river  Cayari. 

APE  RE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern-^ 
■lent  of  Mmos  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  - 

APERRuES,  a  barbw>us  nation  of  faidians,. 
of  the  province  of  Paraguay,  to  the  n.  e.  \  to  the 
e.  of  the  city  of  La- Asuncion.  These  Indians  are 
idle^  proud,  and  restless,  continually  molesting- 
the  other  nations.  The  few  that  have  remained 
are  reduced  into  something  like  a  settlement. 

APETUOS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  of 
the  kingdom  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  and 
captainmp  of  Puerto  Seguro.  They  live  in  the 
woods  towards  the  s.  and  in  the  vicinity  of  rivers 
and  lakes,  that  they  may  be  able  to  occupy 
themselves  in  fishing,  which  is-  their  princi-^ 
pal  means  of  subsistence.  They  are  but  little 
known*. 

APIAGA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Makias  in  the  kingdom  of  Qoito*. 
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|t  rises  fn  tbe  sierra  which  divides  this  proyince 
from  that  of  Quixos  and  Marcas,  runs  nearly  due 
f  •  and  enters  the  M orona. 

APIAl,  a  settkment  of  tbe  province  and  go- 
▼emment  of  S.  Juan  de  Los  Llanos  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyao  de  Granada,  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the 
city  of  S.  Martin  del  Puerto.  It  is  poor  and 
t?retched,  of  a  very  scorching  temperature,  and, 
as  such,  produces  only  maize,  yucasj  and  plan-* 
tains*  Immediately  by  it,  the  regulars  or  the 
abolished  company  of  Jesuits  had  a  noble  and  rich 
estate.  In  its  district  is  found  abundance  of  the 
herb  escorzoneza  (viper's  grass). 

APICHIQUI,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
of  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  on  the  coast  of  the  S. 
lea,  and  to  the  s.  e.  of  that  city.  It  is  compre- 
hended in  the  government  of  Mainas,  and  was  sub* 
jected  and  united  to  the  empire  of  Peru  by  the  Inca 
tiuaifiacapac.  thirteenth  Emperor. 

APIOCHAMA,  a  large  and  rapid  river  of  the 
kinedom  of  Peru.  It  runs  to  the  n.  of  the  city 
of  La  Paz,  and  after  running  S9  leagues  from  5.  o. 
to  11.  e.  it  enters  the  w.  side  of  the  river  Beni. 

APISSINITAS,  a  smaU  river  of  New  France, 
or  Canada,  which  runs  s.  w.  between  those  of 
Monepieux  and  De  Pic,  and  enters  the  lake  Supe- 
rior. 

APLAO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cct' 
regimienio  of  Cumana  in  Peru,  situate  in  the  fer- 
tile valley  of  Mages,  close  upon  a  river. 

APO,  San  Martin  de,  a  settlement  of  the 
head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Uruapan,  and 
alcaldia  tnavor  of  Valladolid,  in  the  province  and 
bishopric  of  Mechoacan.  It  contains  90  families 
of  Indians,  and  is  distant  15  leagues  to  thee,  of 
its  head  settlement,  and  87  from  the  capital. 
.  APOLABAMBA,  a  province  of  Peru,  bounded 
by  the  province  of  Moxos  to  the  e.  and  Carabaya 
to  the  w.  It  extends  about  80  leagues  from  s.  w. 
to  ff.  e.  and  in  this  space  are  situate  the  settlements 
consisting  of  the  missions  of  Apolabamba,  founded 
and  governed  by  the  monks  of  San  Francisco,  of 
the  province  of  San  Antonio  de  Charcas.  Of  these 
settlements  there  are  eight,  and  the  number  of  their 
inhabitants,  including  both  sexes  and  all  ages, 
may  amount  to  9000.  The  country  is  moantain* 
ous,  intersected  with  hills,  rocks,  and  precipices  ; 
the  road,  consequently  is  very  rugged  from  the 
settlement  of  Buenavista  to  the  pleasant  valley  ;  in 
going  to  which,  are  three  descents,  called,  from 
steepness,  the  Attempts, .  (las  Tentaciones),  the  last 
being  the  most  difficult.  This  territory  has  many 
riven,  the  most  considerable  of  which  is  the  Tui- 
^i    Many  idioms  are  spoken  in  the  aforesaid 
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provinces,  the  inhabitants  being  a  mixture  of^difff* 
rent  nations,  namely,  the  Uchupiamonas,  Leoos^ 
Yubamonas,  and  Poromonas.  The  fruits  whii^ 
they  cultivate  are  yucas^  rice,  maize,  eomolery 
fnam^  and  plantains,  which  are  the  common  ali« 
ment  of  all  the  settlements :  they  likewise  caU 
tivate  cotton,  of  which  they  make  body  linen  fog 
themselves :  they  collect  some  wax,  which  the 
bees  deposit  in  the  trunks  of  trees ;  and  in  tfie 
pampas  or  llanos  of  Isllamas,  some  cacao,  which 
IS  produced  without  any  other  trouble  or  cdturi 
than  such  as  nature  may  afford.  The  trees  henr 
are  very  numerous  ;  of  these  are  the  guayacantSf 
cedars,  mariasy  Sec.  If  it^  be  not  put  a  stop^  to 
soon,  these  woods  will  be  filled  with  monkeys^ 
every  tribe ;  these  animals  are  very  miscbievoos^ 
and,  in  order  to  gratify  their  appetites,  pick  off 
all  the  buds  from  the  trees.  On  the  moon* 
tains  are  several  wild  beasts  and  venomoos  animals^ 
insects,  and  grubs.  In  every  settlement,  two  d^ 
caUks  are  appointed  by  the  missions,  for  its  poIi« 
tical  government,  and  these  appointmeDts  are 
confirmed  by  the  viceroy  of  Peru.  Theproduc* 
tions  that  have  been  before  stated  as  peculiar  to  it, 
are  carried  for  sale  to  La  Paz,  and  to  other 
parts,  the  products  of  which,  whether  they  imij 
have  been  sold  or  exchanged,  are  sufficient  for  tho 
necessary  subsistence  of  the  Indians»  and  of  the 
missionaries  and  the  churches.  The  larger  cattle^ 
the  flesh  of  which  alone  is  here  tasted,  are  provid* 
ed  from  the  provinces  of  Lampa  and  Asangaro; 
and  with  the  two  settlements  of  Thumapasa  end 
Isllamas,  the  last  of  the  province  of  M!ok68^  -it 
barters  cacao  for  other  ^oods.  The  entrance  to 
this  province  is  through  the  settlement  of  Pekclro* 
CO,  from  that  of  Larecaxa. 

The  settlements  of  this  jurisdiction  are, 
San  Juan  de  Sahagun,       San  Antonio  de  Aten^ 
S.  Juan  de  Buenavista,     S.  Joseph  de  Uchapvu 
Santo    Cruz   de    Valle        monas, 

Ameno,  Trinidad  de  lariapu, 

Concepcion  de  Apola-    S.  Antonio  de  Isllamas. 

bamba, 

Apolabamba,  a  settlement  of  this  province  and 
corregimierUoj  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Santa  Rosa,  one  of  those  whicli  are  composed  of 
the  missions. 

APO  MARC  A,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
carregimiento  of  Cotabambas  in  Peru,  annexed  to 
the  curacv  of  Pitu. 

APOMATOX,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  Virginia,  which  runs  e.  and  turning 
towards  the  s.  afterwards  takes  its  former  directioDy 
until  it  enters  tbe  river  James. 
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APONGAHA)  a  small  river  of  the  proTince 
and  colony  of  Sarinamy  or  part  of  Guayana  be* 
longing;  to  the  Dutch.  It  enters  into  another  river, 
which  is  nameless,  and  where  many  rivers  unite  to 
enter  the  Cuyuni. 

APONGrO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
earregindado  of  Vilcas  Huaman  in  reru,  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Oanaria. 

APONIA,  a  settlement  or  alcaUia  mayor  of  the 
Portuguese,  in  the  province  and  country  of  the 
Amaionas,  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  its 
name,  a  little  before  it  enters  the  Madera. 

ApoNiik,  a  river  of  the  same  province,  which 
runs  from  w.  to  e.  and  enters  that  of  the  Madera, 
oraonte  that  of  Tucumare. 

[APOQUENEMY  Creek  falls  into  Dehwaie 
liay,  from  Middletown  in  Newcastle  county, 
Delawaiie,  a  mile  and  an  half  below  Reedy  island. 
A  canal  is  proposed  to  extend  from  the  s.  branch 
of  this  creex,  at  about  four  miles  from  Middle- 
town,  to  the  head  of  Bohemia  river,  nearly  eight 
miles  dktant,  which  will  form  a  water  communis 
cation  between  Delaware  bay  and  that  of  Chesa- 
peak,  through  Elk  river.] 

APOROMA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorregimiento  of  Garabaya  in  Peru,  situate  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Chunchos  Indians,  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Inambari.  It  has  a  celebrated  mine  of 
gold  of  the  finest  quality. 

APOSOL,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  and  akaldia  mayor  of  Juchipila 
fai  Nueva  Espana,  situate  five  leagues  to  the  s.  of 
that  head  setttement. 

APOSTOLES,  a  settlement  of  the  missions 
which  belonged  to  the  regulars  of  the  abolished 
company  of  Jesuits,  in  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay,  situate  between  the  rivers  Pa- 
rana and  Uruguay,  to  the  5.  of  the  settlement 
of  S.  Joseph. 

[Apostoles,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  found- 
ed by  the  «^uits  in  1632,  in  the  mountains  of 
Tape.    Lat.  ar  64' 43*' 5.     Long.SSMJK  19''».] 

Apostolbs,  some  islands  of  the  strait  of  Ma- 
gellan, which  lie  at  its  entrance  into  the  S.  sea, 
close  to  the  cape  Deseado.  They  are  12  in  num- 
ber, from  which  circumstance  this  name  was  given 
to  them.  They  are  all  small,  barren,  and  desert ; 
their  shores,  although  they  al)ound  with  good 
ihell-fish,  are  very  dangerous,  from  being  rocky. 
Ut.  52°  34'  s.    Long.  76°  &  w. 

Apostot^cs,  another  island,  of  lake  Superior, 
of  New  France,  or  Canada,  situate  near  the  s. 
coast. 
'    APOTOS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  of  the 
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province  and  country  of  Las  Amazonas,  who  inha- 
bit the  shores  of  the  river  Cunuris,  bounded  on  the 
n.  by  the  nation  of  the  Tagaw,  and  s.  by  that  fd 
the  Cunuris. 

APOZO,  San  Lucas  de,  a  settlement  of  the 
head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Irumpo,  and  oA 
caldia  mayor  of  Maravatio,  in  the  bishopric  of  Me- 
choacan.  It  contains  16  families  of  Indians,  and 
is  a  league  and  a  half  e.  s,  e,  of  its  head  settlement. 

APPA,  a  settlement  and  the  capital  of  the  alcal* 
dia  mayor  of  this  name,  in  Nueva  Espana.  Some 
call  it  Apami.  It  contains  200  families  of  Iih 
dians  ;  and  its  jurisdiction,  which  is  very  mach  rei 
dttced,  comprehends  only  two  other  head  settlements 
of  the  district.  It  lies  on  the  boundary  dividing 
the  archbishopric  of  Mexico  from  the  bishopric  of 
La  Puebia,  and  it  has  itself  some  territory  in  the 
latter.  Its  inhabitants  employ  themselves  in  tilling 
the  ground.  In  the  two  aforesaid  settlements,  iir^ 
eluding  those  of  its  rancherios  and  estates,  the  iniia- 
bitants  amount  from  25  to  30  families  of  Spaniards. 
MusteeSf  and  Mulattoes,  who  areequally  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  maize,  barley,  beans,  and 
other  seeds,  and  in  the  breed  of  swine,  for  which 
the  country  is  well  adapted. 

[APPLE  Island,  a  small  uninhabited  island  in 
St.  Lawrence  river,  in  Canada,  on  the  5.  side  of 
the  river,  between  Basque  and  Green  blands.  It 
is  surrounded  by  rocks,  which  renders  the  naviga« 
tion  dangerous.] 

[Apple  Town,  an  Indian  village  on  the  e.  side 
of  Seneca  lake,  in  New  York,  between  the  town* 
ships  of  Ovid  on  the  5.  and  Romulus  on  the  n.! 

[APPOMATOX  is  the  name  of  a  1.  branch  of 
James  river,  in  Virginia.  It  may  be  navigated 
as  far  as  Broadways,  eight  or  ten  miles  from  Ber* 
muda  Hundred,  by  any  vessel  which  has  crossed 
Harrison's  bar  in  James  river^  It  has  eight  or 
nine  feet  water,  a  mile  or  two  farther  up  to  Fisher*s 
bar,  and  four  feet  on  that  and  upwards  to  Peters* 
burgh,  where  all  navigation  ceases.] 

APROBAGUE,  orApuoBACK,  a  river  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Cayenne,  belonging 
to  the  French,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme. 
Its  source  is  in  the  interior  of  the  mountains,  and  it 
eaters  the  sea  near  cape  Orange. 

Aprobagub,  a  point  or  cupe  of  the  roast  of 
the  same  province.  It  i«  one  of  those  which  form 
the  entrance  or  mouth  of  the  river  mentioned  in* 
the  alx>v<^  article. 

APUALA,  a  settlement  and  head  settlement  of* 
the  district  of  the  alcdUh  mayor  of  Tepozcolula 
in  Nueva  Espana ;  situate  in  the  most  woody  pait 
of  the  road  leading  to  the  coast.  In  iti  territonr 
are  found  two-headed  eagles.    Oae  of  these,  which 
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had  been  killed,  was  presented  by  the  curate  to  the 
Marques  de  Vaiero,  viceroy  of  that  kiiigdoiu ;  and 
the  viceroy  scut  it  %Spain. 

Apuat.a,  another  settlement  m  the  alcafdia 
mayor  of  Yan^uttlan,  with  85families  of  Indians, 
\¥ho  employ  themselves  in  the  cultivation  of  seeds 
and  fruits  of  different  soits.  Six  leagues »?.  of  its 
capital. 

APUCARA,  an  ancient  province  of  Peru,  n.  of 
Cuzco.  In  past  times  it  was  well  peopled  by  In- 
dians. It  was  conquered  by  Yupanqui,  fifth  Em- 
peror of  the  Incas,  and  unitca  to  the  empire  of 
Uapac. 

APUI,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Guayana,  or  Nueva  Andalucia.  It 
rises  in  the  country  of  the  ferocious  Charibbee  In- 
dians, runs  nearly  due  e.  and  enters  the  Arvi. 

APUIAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  of  the 
kingdom  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  and  captainship 
of  the  Rio  Janeiro.  'Iiiey  inhabit  the  loftiest 
mountains  towards  the  w.  and  extend  themselves 
i^  the  n.  for  many  leagues.  These  Indiiuis  ar^ 
cruel  and  treacherous,  and  are  continually  at  war 
with  the  bordering  nations  and  with  the  Portuguese, 
to  whom  they  do  infinite  mischief,  from  the  nightly 
sallies  that  they  are  accustomed  to  make.  The 
women,  as  well  as  the  men,  go  entirely  naked. 
They  are  given  to  drunkenness  and  luxury,  re* 
apecting  neither  age  nor  affinity  the  most  close, 
and  reiider  themselves  a  terror  even  to  their  friends 
and  allies.  Tbey  live  upon  the  flesh  of  their  ene- 
mies, or  upon  fish.  They  are  accustomed  to  treat 
tiieir  prisoners  well,  that  they  may  get  fat,  and 
make  them,  for  this  reason,  partake  of  their  horrid 
banquets.  If  there  should  be  among  the  captivep 
an  unfortunate  female,  she  becomes  the  victim  of 
tlieir  brutal  lust,  and  uniformly  perishes  under 
their  repeated  uiid  successive  acts  of  violation,  and 
is  thus  abused  till  she  literally  breathes  her  last. 
These  Indians  could  never  be  subjected  either  by 
the  Portuguese  or  by  the  missionsuies ;  for  these 
have  always  fallen  a  victim  to  their  cruelty. 

APUIDO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of  Vene- 
cuela  and  government  of  Maracaibo;  situate  in 
the  Punta  Colorada  of  the  coast. 

APUILAILAUAXARE,  a  river  of  the  pro- 
vince  and  country  of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the 
Portuguese  possessions.  It  rises  in  the  territory  of 
the  Andirases  Indians,  runs  from  s.  to  n.  and 
turning  its  course  a  little  to  the  n,  e.  enters  the 
river  Abacachis,  which  is  a  canal  or  arm  of  the 
Madera. 

APULCO,  a  seUlemeni  and  head  settlement  of 
the  alcaldia  maj/or  of  Cuquio  in  Nueva  Espafra. 
Three  leagues  e.  of  its  capilaU 
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[APL'RE,  San  Fert<iakdo  i)r,  a  settlement 
formed  on  the  right  shore  oi  the  celebrated  river  of 
this  name,  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  Guanare,  of  the  province  and  government  of 
Venezuela.  Allured  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  tliejr 
soon  obtained  for  their  little  village  the  title  ami 
honours  of  a  city.  Their  property  consists  chieflj 
in  oxen  and  mules,  and  they  are  given  much 
rather  to  grazing  than  to  agriculture.  Their  city, 
without  being  large,  is  pretty  well  built,  and  the 
only  church  it  has,  though  not  a  grajid  buikliugi 
is  neat  and  well  endowed.  I^opulation  about  GOOO 
souls.] 

Apuhe,  a  large  river  pf  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada;  it  rises  in  the  serranias  of  Pamplonaj 
and  takes  the  name  of  Uru,  collecting  in  its  chan- 
nel the  waters  of  several  other  streams  ;  namely^ 
that  of  Ghitaga,  which  rises  in  the  same  sierra^ 
those  of  St.  Domingo,  Masparro,  and  La  Portu- 
guesa,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Barinas,  and  that  of 
Guarico  in  Caracas.  Being  formed  of  all  these, 
it  takes  the  name  of  the  Apure  for  upwards  of  ^00 
leagues  tli rough  the  extensive  llanos  of  San  Juaiij 
and,  overwhelmed  by  the  weight  of  its  waters, 
rushes  through  a  forest,  and  empties  itself  into  the 
Aguarico,  which  flows  in  a  small  stream  from  the 
province  of  Caracas,  and  is  not  navigable  until  it 
receives  these  additional  waters  :  it  then,  in  an  un* 
restrained  course,  runs  SO  leagues  further,  and 
enters,  by  very  rapid  streams  and  by  three  mouths^ 
into  tlie  Orinoco.  Its  rush  is  inoeed  so  violeat| 
that,  although  it  be  there  a  league  in  width,  thp 
Orinoco  resigns  its  current  entirely  to  the  influence 
of  the  watersof  the  A  pure  for  upwards  of  a  league', 
when  tlie  fury  of  this  river  being  somewhat  abated 
by  dreadful  whirlpools,  (at  which  even  the  dexr 
terous  and  crafty  Indian  has  been  known  to  shud<« 
der),  it  runs  for  the  space  of  three  leagues  more 
amicably  with  the  Orinoco ;  hs  waters,  however^ 
being  yet  distinguishable,  from  their  bright  and 
crystal  appearance,  until,  being  further  comroixfd 
by  the  rocks  of  the  current  of  Aguarico,  thev  bc^ 
come  at  length  inseparably  confounded  with  the 
sombre  stream  of  the  Orinoco.  On  its  shores  are 
four  settlements  of  the  missions  which  were  hel4 
there  by  regulars  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  and 
others,  consisting  of  some  reduccions  of  Indians, 
established  by  the  monks  of  St.  Dominic.  Near 
the  city  of  Pamplona  is  a  very  large  bridge.  On 
the  n,  part  this  river  receives,  besides  those  alr^adjr 
mentioned,  those  of  Caparo,  Suripa,  Canagua, 
Paguli,  CaiiodeGuachi-quin,and  ruca;  iemd  on 
the  s,  the  Guaritico,  Cajlo  de  los  Setenta.^  and 
others  of  little  consideration,  such  as  the  Mati- 
y  ure.     In  the  part  called  Li^  Horqueia  de  Apure^ 
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opposite  the  settlement  of  San  Antonio  de  Cocnisas, 
and  on  the  s.  side,  this  river  throws  out  an  arm, 
which  is  called  Apurito,  through  which  it  dis« 
charges  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  its  waters ;  and 
thus  separating  itself  from  the  mother  stream^  it 
traverses  a  great  part  of  those  Uanos^  sometimes  in 
the  main  branch,  and  at  others  divided  into  various 
lesser  streams,  forming  sundry  islands  ;  and  these 
again  uniting,  receive  the  waters  of  the  Arauca, 
wnich  flows  down  from  the  llanos  of  Cazanare, 
and  enters  the  Orinoco.  The  main  body  of  the 
Apnre,  after  receiving  the  river  Portuguesa, 
throws  out  an  arm  to  the  n.  which  runs  to  unite  it- 
self with  the  Guarico,  in  the  province  of  Venezuela, 
and  then  empties  itself  into  the  Orinoco.  The  re- 
gulars of  the  company  of  the  Jesuits  did  not  find 
any  setUements  of  missionaries  on  the  shore  of  this 
riyer,  as,  in  fact,  all  the  settlements  that  were 
founded  by  them  were  at  some  distance  from  it. 

£rhe  Apure  (observes  Depons)  rises  in  the  neigh* 
ouring  mountauis  of  St*  Christopher,  belonging 
to  the  kingdom  of  Santa  Fe ;  its  length  is  170 
leagues,  of  which  40  are  from  n.  e.  to  s,  e.  and  the 
remainder  from  w.  to  e.  it  then  takes  its  course  to 
the  s.  to  join  the  Orinoco.  It  is  navigable  for 
more  than  60  leagues,  and  in  its  course  increases 
the  volume  of  its  waters  by  a  n  u  mber  of  other  rivers, 
of  which  some  are  also  navigable,  and  the  more 
useful,  because,  a^er  having  irrigated  a  great  part 
of  Venezuela,  they  serve  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
produce  which  spring  from  the  luxuriance  they 
aflbrd  to  the  soil.  I^iese  rivers  are  the  Tinaco, 
San  Carlosy  Cojeda,  Aguablanca,  Acarigua,  Are, 
Yamo,  Hdspiria,  Abaria,  Portuguesa,  Guanare, 
Tucupido,  ^Dcono,  Masparro,  La  Yuca,  St.  Do- 
minro^  Paguev,  Tisnados,  &c.  These  succes- 
livm  confound  (heir  waters  in  the  immense  plains 
of  Venezuela.  Almost  the  whole  of  them  are 
united  above  Santiago,  and  form  a  considerable 
volume  of  water,  which,  at  twelve  leagues  below 
that  place  falls  into  the  Apure,  SO  leagues  n.  of  the 
Orinoco.  This  quantity  of  water  bemg  too  much 
for  the  bed  of  the  Apure  to  contain,  is  forced  into  a 
division  of  many  branches,  and  sofalb  by  several 
mouths  into  the  Orinoco.  The  cattle  bred  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Apure,  and  of  tiie  other  rivers 
which  lose  their  names  in  joining  its  waters,  consist 
of  numerous  droves,  and  are  highly  esteemed. 
They  are  principally  oxen,  horses,  and  mules,  but 
ehirav  the  latter.  Their  exportation  is  naturally 
by  Guayana,-  through  the  accomhiodation  of  the 
pastures  in  that  route  up  to  the  Orinoco.  All 
the  part  of  Venezuela,  forming  the  new  province 
of  Kirinas,  and  even  all  its  i.  part,  are  invited  by 
(he  facility  of  the  transport  to  send  their  coffiBe, 
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cotton,  and  indigo,  to  Guayana,  instead  of  carry- 
ing them  on  mules  \o  Caracas  or  Puerto  Caballo,* 
over  a  hundred  leagues,  on  roads  almost  impracti- 
cable, and  crossed  by  rivers  nearly  unbounded,  j 

/\  PUR  1  MAC,  a  large  river  of  the  province  oP 
Abancay  in  Peru  ;  it  rises  in  it,  and  following  a  n* 
coursi*,  passes  through  Cuzco,  uniting  itself  after* 
wards  with  those  of  Santiago  and  Pachacbaca,  and 
after  running  120  leagues  through  the  mountains 
of  the  Andes,  it  enters  the  Maraiion  with  the  name 
of  Ucavale,  in  such  an  augmented  stream  that  it  is 
ditficult  to  ascertain  which  is  the  tributary  one  ;  it 
then,  by  the  force  of  its  waters  alone,  is  obliged  to 
change  the  direction  of  its  course.  Some  have 
maintained  that  this  river  is  truly  the  Maraiion, 
founding  their  opinion  on  its  remote  origin.  It 
traverses  the  high  road  which  leads  from  Lima 
to  Cuzco,  and  other  provinces  of  the  sierra.  It 
is  crossed  by  a  bridge,  made  of  thongs  or  cords, 
of  80  yards  long  and  three  wide,  at  which  there 
is  paid  a  toll  of  four  reals  for  every  parcel  of  goods 
of  the  country,  and  12  reals  for  such  as  are  of  Spain* 
Some  bagrrs  are  caught  in  this  river. 

[AQUAFORT,  a  seUlementon  the  e.  sideof  the 
s.  e.  extremity  of  Newfoundland  island.  Lat.  47^ 
5'  ft.     Long.  52°  33'  w.] 

AQUAQUATl,  a  rtver  of  the  province  and 

fovernment  of  Portobelo  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
*irme ;  it  rises  in  the  mountains  on  the  n.  and 
enters  the  sea  at  the  bay  of  Mandinga,  opposite 
the  small  island  of  Broquel. 

AQUATZAGANE,  a  settlement  of  Indians^ 
of  the  province  and  colony  of  Pennsylvania. 

[AQUEDOCHTON,  theoutletof  lake  Wimi# 
piseogee,  in  New  Hampshire,  whose  waters  pa^ 
through  several  smaller  ones  in  a  s.  w.  course,  and 
empty  into  Merrimack  river,  between  the  towns  of 
Sanburn  and  Canterbury.] 

AQUEPEZPALA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  alcalttta  mayor  of  Comitlan  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala. 

AQUETI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Mainas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It  rises 
in  the  country  of  the  Guauagas  Indians,  enters  the 
river  of  this  name,  and  that  of  llcayale,  runs  9« 
and  e.  forming  a  curve,  and  enters  the  latter. 

AQUI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  government 
of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada.  It  runs  e.  and  enters  the  Kio  Negro^ 
where  the  Maranon  joins  the  Orinoco. 

AQUIA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor* 
regimiento  of  Caxatambo  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Chiquian. 

AQUIACULCO,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Vera  Cru9  in  Nuev^  Es^Mitta.    It 
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runs  n»  and  enters  the  sea  to  the  t0.  of  the  Alvarado, 
opposite  La  Koca  Partida. 

AQUICHA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Yauyos  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  its  capital.! 

[AQUIDNECK,  the  ancient  Indian  name  of 
Rhode  island,  in  the  state  of  Khode  island. 

AQUIGUIRES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
of  the  kingdom  of  Brazil,  very  numerous  and 
valorous ;  they  inhabit  tiie  woods  and  mountains 
towards  the  w,  and  make,  frecj^uent  sallies  upon  the 
Portuguese  establishments  ot  the  caplainskiv  of 
Espiritu  Santo,  and  often  do  great  mischief.  Iheir 
customs  are  similar  to  tiiose  of  the  other  barbarous 
tribes  in  Brazil. 

AQUILA,  Santa  Maria  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Maltrata,  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Orizaba,  in  Nueva  Espana.  It 
contains  70  families  of  Indians,  and  is  half  a 
league  distant  from  its  bead  settlement,  and  lies 
four  and  a  half  to.  of  the  capital. 

AQUIMURU,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  La  Sonora  in  Nueva  Espana, 
situate  at  the  source  of  a  river,  near  the  settlement 
of  Busanis. 

AQUINABIS,  a  settlement  of  the  missions 
lield  by  the  Portuguese  Carmelite  fathers,  in  the 
country  of  the  Amazonas,  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  Rio  Negro. 

AQUIRA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor* 
regimiento  of  Cotabambas  in  Peru  ;  near  to  whick 
is  a  spring  of  water,  forming  a  stream  abounding  in 
trout,  which,  although  small,  are  nevertheless  well 
tasted,  and  much  esteemed,  especially  in  the  tiine 
of  Lent* 

AQUIRE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment 6{  Guayana  in  Nueva  Andalucia.  It  rises  in 
the  sierras  of  Itamaca,  and  enters  in  a  very  large 
stream  into  the  Orinoco,  where  this  runs  into 
the  sea,  at  its  widest  mouth  called  De  Navios. 

Aquirc,  a  port  of  the  coast  of  the  kingdom 
of  Tierra  Firme,  in  the  province  and  government 
of  Cumand. 

AQUISMON,  a  settlement  and  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  nuiyor  of  Yalles  in 
Nueva  Espafia,  sitonte  on  the  skirts  of  the  sierra 
Madre.  it  is  commonly  the  residence  of  the 
alcaldia  maj/or^  and  a  Franciscan  convent  that  it 
Las  is  the  abode  of  the  grand  ecclesiastical  super- 
visor of  the  jurisdiction,  from  the  conveniency  of 
its  central  situation,  for  providing  against  any  un- 
toward circumstances  that  might  happen  upon  the 
frontiers,  and  for  a  check  upon  the  bordering  In- 
dians. It  contains  240  families  of  Indians,  S5  of 
Spaniards,  and  as  many  others  of  Mustees  and 
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Mulattoes.  At  thrte  leagues  distance,  nfKm  tiit 
skirt  of  the  sierra  j  it  has  two  rancherias  of  P&mes 
and  Guastecos  Indians.  Twelve  leagues  t •  of  its 
capital. 
AHAAIBAIBAS.  See  Guarayos. 
AILVBANATE,  a  large  lake  of  the  piovinc*? 
and  government  of  Mainas  in  the  kmgdom  of 
Quito,  to  the  s.  of  the  river  Maraiion,  abounding 
in  tortoises.  It  enters  through  a  canal  into  the  river 
Guallaga,  on  the  e.  side,  it  is  three  leagues  dis* 
tant  from  the  settlement  of  the  lake,  which  is  the 
principal  of  the  missions  of  Mainas,  and  four 
from  tne  settlement  of  Chamicuros,  to  the  n.  it.  w, 
ARABATE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Yamparaes  in  Peru,  of  tho 
bishopric  of  Charcas. 

ARABIBIBA,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Todos  Santos  in  Brazil.  It  rises 
at  the  foot  of  the  sierra  of  Mongaveira,  runs  e. 
and  afterwards  shaping  its  course  s.  enters  the 
bay. 

ARACA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  eor^ 
regimiento  of  Cicasica  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  that  of  Lurubay.  It  has  in  its  district 
a  ^old  mine,  though  the  same  is  worked  with 
little  success. 

ARACAI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  captam^ 
ship  of  Paraiba  in  Brazil.  It  rises  in  the  territorf 
or  country  of  the  Petiguares  Indians,  runs  e.  and 
then  shaping  its  course  to  5.  s.  e.  enters  the  seft^ 
between  the  river  of  Monganagappe  and  the  poift 
of  Jorge  Pinto. 

ARACARI,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  hdd 
by  the  Portuguese  Carmelite  fathers,  in  the  province 
and  country  of  Las  Amazonas;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  Rio  Negro. 

Aracari,  a  river  in  this  province,  in  the  part 
belonging  to  the  Portuguese.  It  runs  e.  and 
forms  a  large  lake  before  it  enters  the  Rio  Negro. 
ARACAS,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go« 
▼emment  of  Cumand,  which  rises  close  to  the  wdL^ 
tlement  of  Iguana,  runs  s.  and  enters  the  OrinocO| 
opposite  the  Ciudad  Real. 

ARACOA,  Cano  db,  an  arm  oS  the  river 
Orinoco,  communicating  with  the  channel  of  Ma' 
nano,  and  the  grand  river  Dcsparramadero. 

ARACORl,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Rey  in  Brazil,  situate  in  the  island 
Bepitanga. 

ARACUYES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  of 
the  kingdom  of  Brazil,  but  little  known :  they  liye 
in  the  woods  of  the  captainship  oi  Pcrnambuco,and 
all  that  is  known  of  them  is,  that  they  are  nume- 
rous, and  feed  with  a  rare  zest  upon  tigers  :  they 
go  luked,  and  carry  suspended  to  their  eacs,  lipj^ 
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aod  prepaces,  small  tablets  of  an  oval  rorm,  for 
ornament :  they  paint  their  bodies  all  over  red 
and  yellow,  and  to  their  heads,  arms,  and  legs, 
they  attach  the  feathers  of  the  birds  of  the  most 
beautiful  colours :  their  weapons  are  bows,  arrows, 
and  clubs  of  heavy  wood. 

ARAGANA-CUERA,  a  lake  of  the  province 
and  country  of  the  Amazonas,  in  the  tenitory  pos- 
sessed by  the  Portujruese.  It  is  an  overflowing  or 
pool  of  the  river  Marauon,  opposite  the  island 
Cuchibara. 

ARAGANATUBA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  country  of  the  Amazonas,  in  the  part  pos- 
sessed by  the  Portuguese ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
that  river. 

ARAGUA,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Barcelona, 
in  theffoyemment  of  Cumand,  founded  in  1744  by 
some  Sfustees  and  Negroes,  who  established  them- 
selves there.  The  territory,  although  level,  is 
only  fit  for  breeding  cattle,  for  which  purpose  there 
are  24  estates.  Its  inhabitants  may  amount  to 
150«  The  above  estates,  with  some  plantations 
which  yield  wretchedly,  together  with  the  indo- 
lence of  the  natives,  concur  in  making  it  alto* 
^ether  but  a  desolate  spot.  Twenty  leagues  from 
Its  capital. 

.  Abaocta,  some  valleys  in  the  province  and 
government  of  Yoiezuela,  where  there  are  five  set- 
tlements of  Spaniards  and  some  Indians,  called 
La  Victoria,  S.  Mateo,  Ca^ua,  Turnlero,  and 
Haracay,  near  the  lake  of  Valencia ;  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  which  are  many  estates  of  indigo,  some 
sugar-mills,  and  abundance  of  tobacco,  with 
Vfhich  article  they  supply  the  government. 

Araoua,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay,  which  runs  n.  and  enters  the 
Moretes. 

ARAGUAIA,  a  large  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Pari  in  Brazil.  It  rises  in  the 
wrra  of  the  Coriges,  runs  n.  n.  e.  and  afterwards 
timiiog  n*  enters  the  Tocantines,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Parainabas  Indians. 
•  AlRAGUITA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

Svermnent  of  Venezuela,  in  the  district  of  which 
sre  are  many  good  cacao  estates.     It  belongs  io 
the  curacy  and  parish  of  Caucagua. 

Araguita,  Santo  Domingo  db,  a  settlement 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Cumana  in 
•Naeva  Andalucia,  founded  in  the  year  1690,  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Niveri,  by  the  father  Alonso 
fiomnias,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis, 
Hear  a  rocky  piece  of  ground,  in  which  is  a  spring 
^f  fine  water,  and  from  which  this  place  took 
ijts  nfuue.  It  is  close  to  a  lofty  and  pleasant  moun« 
4wn.     Its  territory  is  fertile  in  cacao f  sugar-cane, 
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cassofoij  maize,  plaintains,  and  other  fruits  of  that 
country.  It  contains  250  souls,  and  is  three 
leagues  s.  e.  of  Nueva  Barcelona. 

ARAHUAI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Canta  in  Peru. 

ARAIPALGA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Chilques  y  Masques  in  Peru,  an* 
nexed  to  the  curacy  of  Colcha. 

ARAMANCHE,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  colony  of  N.  Carolina,  which  runs  s.  e«  and 
enters  the  Saxapahan. 

ARANCAI,  a  town  of  the  province  and  carre^ 
gimiento  of  Huamalies  in  Peru. 

ARANCAGUA,  a  large  river  of  the  kingdom 
of  Chile,  in  the  territory  of  Coquimbo,  in  the  n. 
part.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  Andes,  and 
running  from  e.  to  a),  washes  and  fertilizes  tJbe 
beautiful  plains  of  Curimon,  Aconcagua,  Quillota, 
and  Concon,  and  empties  itself  in  an  abundant 
stream  into  the  S.  sea. 

ARANDA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Popayan  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada. 

ARANJUEZ,  a  town  of  the  province  and 
akabUa  mayor  of  Nicoya  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala,  thus  called  from  the  resemblance  that" 
this  delightful  country  has  to  the  royal  seat  of 
this  name  in  Spain.  It  has  nevertheless  a  veiy 
scanty  population  of  Indians,  and  is  five  leagues 
from  the  city  of  Nicoya. 

ARANTAC,  a  port  of  the  S.  sea,  on  the  coast  of 
the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Arequipa  in 
Peru.  It  wants  both  security  and  convenience, 
and  is  only  frequented  by  a  vessel  now  and  then 
driven  to  it  in  distress. 

ARANTZAN,  San  Geronimo  de,  a  'setile* 
metit  and  head  settlement  of  the  district  and  acaUSa 
mayor  of  Valladolid,  in  the  province  and  bishopric- 
of  Mechoacan;  the  jurisdiction  of  which  consists 
of  nine  settlements.  It  is  of  a  cold  temperature, 
and  is  but  scantily  inhabited,  having  been  almost 
entirely  depopulated  by  an  epidemic  disorder, 
called  here  matlazahua.  Twelve  leagues  w.  of  its 
capital. 

ARAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor^, 
regimienio  of  Asangaro  in  Peru. 

ARA^PARIPUCU,  a  town  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Pari  in  Brazil,  situate  on  the  bank 
of  the  arm  of  the  river  Maranon,  or  Amazonas, 
which  forms  the  island  of  Marajo. 

ARAPECUMA,  a  river  of  the  province  of 
Guayana,  in  the  territory  of  the  Portuguese :  it 
rises  in  the  country  of  the  Apamas  Indians,  runs 
s.  and  enters  the  Marapon  near  the  strait  of 
Pauxis, 
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ARAPIJO,  a  settlement  of  the  prorince  and 
captainship  of  Pari  in  Brazil,  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  of  Las  Amazonas,  near  the  Curupa. 

ARAPIJOS,  a  settlement  of  the  same  captnin* 
ship  and  kingdom  as  the  former ;  situate  on  the 
s.  shore  of  that  river,  between  the  settlements  of 
Blaraques  and  Comaru. 

AKAPUCU,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
yemment  of  Guayana,  in  the  Portuguese  posses- 
sions. K  runs  s.  s.  e.  between  those  of  Carapana- 
tuba  and  Macuacuari,  entering  the  Maraiion  at  its 
mouth,  or  where  this  river  disembogues  itself. 

ARARANA,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  coun- 
try of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  territory  of  the  Por- 
tuguese. It  is  a  large  pool  of  water  formed  by 
various  canals  or  arms  of  the  Maranon. 

ARARANGUA,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Rey  in  Brazil.  It  runs  e.  and 
enters  the  sea  near  the  Morros  of  Santa  Marta. 

ARARAPIRA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  San  Yincente  in  Brazil ;  situate 
in  the  island  Bepitanga. 

[ARARAT,  Mount,  or  the  Stone  Head,  a  short 
range  of  mountains  on  the  n,  frontier  of  N.  Caro- 
lina, in  a  n.  e.  direction  from  Ararat  river  ;  tin.w. 
branch  of  Yadkin  river.] 

ARARAZ, .  a  settlement  of  the  captainship  of 
San  Vincente  in  Brazil,  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Turmay. 

AliARI,  an  abundant  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Para  in  Brazil.  It  rises  from  the 
mountains  to  the  w,  of  Tamaraca.  The  woods 
that  are  immediately  on  its  shore  are  inhabited  by 
some  barbarian  Indians,  the  Tapuyes.  It  runs  s. 
and  enters  the  sea,  opposite  the  great  island  Ta- 
maraca. 

ARARICA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay.  It  runs  e.  and  enters  the 
gmnd  river  San  Pedro,  in  the  captainship  of  San 
Vincente  in  Brazil. 

ARASAGIL,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cap^ 
tainship  of  Maraiiham  in  Brazil. 

ARASAPI,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 

fovernment  of  Guayana,  in  the  Dutch  territory, 
t  enters  the  Esequibe,  or  Esquibo. 

A  RASAS,  a  barbarous  nation  descended  from 
the  Semigaes,  inhabiting  the  woods  which  lie  be- 
tween the  rivers  Tigre  and  Curaray. 

ARASPAHA,  a  city  of  the  province  and  colony 
of  New  York,  founded  by  the  Dutch  in  1608.  It 
has  a  good  fort,  and  was  taken  by  the  English,  un- 
der the  command  of  Robert  Carr,  in  1640.  They 
have  since  been  in  possession  of  it. 

ARATAI.     SeeTARAciNi. 

[ARATHAPESCO  W,  an  Indian  tribe  inhabit- 
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ing  the  shores  of  the  lake  and  river  of  that  name, 
in  the  n.  w.  part  of  N.  America,  between  the  lati- 
tudes of  5T  and  59°  n.  North  of  this  nation'* 
abode,  and  near  the  Arctic  circle,  is  lake  Edlande, 
around  which  live  the  Dog-ribbed  Indians.] 

ARATICU,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cap^ 
tatHship  of  Para  in  Brazil,  which  runs  n.  between 
the  rivers  Jacunda  and  Tocantines,  and  empties  it* 
self  into  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amazonas. 

ARAUAGIA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  coun- 
try of  Las  Amazonas.  It  rises  in  the  territory  of 
the  Curanaris  Indians,  runs  n,  and  enters,  after  a 
short  course,  that  of  the  Mataura. 

ARAUAKI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Cayena  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
'Firme.  It  has  its  rise  in  the  mountains,  and  enters 
the  sea  between  cape  Orange  and  the  bay  of  Vi- 
cente Pinzon. 

ARAUCA,  a  grand  river  of  the  Nuevo  Reyoo 
de  Granada,  which  flows  from  the  mountains  of 
Bo^ot4,  and  passes  through  the  llanos  of  Cazanare 
and  Meta.  Its  shores  are  inhabited  by  the  China- 
tos,  Jiraras,  and  other  barbarous  nations  of  In^ 
dians. 

FARAUCAI,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Chaco- 
in  Peru.     It  is  an  arm  of  the  Pilcomayo.l 

ARAUCANOS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
of  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  who  inhabit  the  country 
lying  s.  of  the  river  Biobio,  in  the  mountains  oi 
the  Andes,  extending  also  over  the  plains.  They 
are  the  implacable  enemies  of  the  Spaniards,  who 
have  ne'^er  been  able  to  reduce  or  subject  them* 
On  the  contrary,  whenever  their  country  has  beat 
invaded,  they  have  manfully  resisted  their  ene* 
mies,  committing  the  most  terrible  slaughter  and 
execution  amongst  them,  destroying  their  cities  and 
forts,  laying  waste  their  lands,  and  never  sparij^ 
the  life  of  a  Spaniard.  The  women,  indee^  they 
reserve  for  their  own  use,  as  happen^  in  the  years^ 
1599  and  1720.  They  are  faithless  and  traitorous, 
but  of  incredible  valour  and  resolution.  The  first 
peace  which  was  made  with  them,  from  an  idea 
that  it  was  impossible  to  reduce  them  to  subjec- 
tion, took  place  in  1641;  Don  Francisco  de  Tu- 
niga.  Marques  de  Baydes,  Conde  del  Pedroso,  be* 
ing  president,  governor,  and  captain-general  of  the 
kingdom.  In  1630  a  peace  was  concluded  for 
the  second  time,  but  which  was  broken  a  short  time 
after,  like  the  first.  Before  the  rebellion  of  17*0, 
the  missionaries  of  the  Jesuits  had  formed,  with 
inconceivable  trouble  and  dangers,  five  large  set- 
tlements of  these  Indians ;  but  every  thing  was 
lost  by  this  revolution,  and  a  third  peace  was  after* 
wards  established  in  1724.  This  lasted  till  1767, 
when  it  was  also  broken.    These  Indians  were  ac« 
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customed  to  carry  on  a  trade  with  the  Spaniards, 
exchanging  their  manufactures  of  wool,  and  their 
liorses,  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  famous  Andalu- 
cian  breed,  tor  wine,  leather,  and  earthen  ware. 
They  have  no  chief  or  head  to  govern  them  :  all 
jrnilitary  authority  rests  in  their  elders,  to  whom 
they  pay  the  same  respect  as  though  they  were  the 
fathers  of  the  country,  and  from  them,  in  times  of 
^%var,  they  select  a  general  or  commander^  whom 
tliey  call  ioquily  and   he  is  the  arbiter  both  of 
^ar  and  of  peace.     His  armies  are  formed  from 
the  various  tribes,  and  meet  together  with  the  ut- 
most  quietness ;  they  are  composed  of  cavalry  and 
infantry ;  their  first  attacl^is  terrible,  especially  that 
«>f  the  foremost  ranks ;    they  have  some  few  fire 
arms  and  swords,  but  the  principal  and  most  com- 
mon weapon  is  a  long  and  thick  lance,  which  they 
manage  with  ^eat  dexterity.     They  are  robust, 
iiaodsome,  and  liberal,  but  much  addicted  to  ine- 
briety and  sensuality ;  nevertheless  the  men,  as 
^ell  as  the  women,  live  honestly  af)er  their  fashion. 
The  Spaniards,  to  defend  themselves  against  their 
invasions,  have  built  jsome  forts  upon  the  confines, 
furnished  with  men  and  artillery  ;  and  in  its  dis- 
"trict  is  celebrated,  onc«  a  year,  a  kind  of  fair,  at 
"which  a  meeting  is  made  between  the  president  of 
Chile  and  the  ancients  of  >  these  Indians,  to  ratify 
the  treaties  of  peace  ;  and  the  former  makes,  in 
the  name  of  the  king,  various  presents  of  leather, 
^ne,  and  cloths  of  difierent  colours.     The  num- 
"fcer  of  inhabitants  is  very  considerable,    as  well 
through  the  polygamy  that  prevails  here,  as  that 
the  climate  contributes  to  propagation.     In  its  dis- 
trict are  mines  of  gold  of  excellent  quality,  but 
they  are  not  worked.     |^In  the  s.  provinces  of  the 
^raucanos,  between  the  river  Biobioand  the  Archi- 
pelago of  Chiloe,  several  very  rich  mines  of  gold 
'were  formerly  discovered,  which  yielded  immense 
sams ;  but  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards 
Irom    those    provinces  by  the  Araucanos,  these 
mines  have  been  in  the  possession  of  that  warlike 
people,  who  have  prohibited  the  opening  them 
«uiew  by  any  one  under  pain  of  death.     In  the 
territory  of  these  Indians  is  the  Quila  rush,  of 
>rhich  they  make  excellent  lances ;  also  a  shrub 
producing  honey,  and  the  boighe  tree,  which  they 
nave,  from  time  immemorial,  considered  sacred, 
^carrying  its  branches  in  their  hands  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  peace,  as  the  ancient  nations  of  £urope 
^id  those  of  the  olive.     See^m  complete  history  of 
Mheir  manners^  S^c,  in  article  Chile.] 

ARAUCO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Tucuman,  in  the  district  of  the  city  of 
liioja.     It  is  fertile  in  wine  of  excellent  quality,. 
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but  in  every  thing  besides  very  poor  ;  for  wliich 
reason  they  petitioned  the  king,  as  arbitrator  in 
their  cause,  to  provide  for  this  unproductiveness  of 
soil  by  encouraging  their  mines,  and,  for  this  pur- 
pose, allowing  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  mule 
trade  carried  on  between  the  jurisdiction  of  Cor* 
dova  and  Peru. 

Arauco,  a  fort  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  on 
the  shores  of  the  river  Tucapel,  built  for  the  pur- 

Sose  of  restraining  the  invasions  of  the  infidel  In* 
ians.     Close  to  it  there  was  a  college  belonging 
to  the  regulars  of  the  abolished  order  of  Jesuits. 

ARAUJA,  a  settlement ^f  the  island  of  Trini- 
dad, in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  situate  oa 
the  e.  coast  behind  the  point  of  Los  Arracifes. 

ARAUJO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Santa  M arta  in  the  kin^om  of  Tierra 
Firme,  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Magda* 
lena. 

ARAUNA-PURU,  a  river  of  the  country  of 
Las  Amazonas,  in  the  territory  of  the  Portuguese* 
It  runs  n.  n.  w.  and  enters  the  Cumaypi. 

ARAURE,  a  city  of  the  province  and  govern* 
ment  of  Venezuela    in  the  kingdom  of    Tierra 
Firme.     It  is  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Acarigua, 
and  n.  n.  e.  of  the  city  of  Truxillo.     [The  city  of 
Araure  is  one  of  the  happy  results  of  the  labours  of 
the  first  Capuchin  missionaries  of  Andalucia,  wIuk 
by  persuasion  and  mildness,  effected  that  whidb 
was  thought  impossible  to  be  accomplished  but  bj 
force  of  arms  ;  namely,  the  bringing  to  a  civilized 
life  its  savage  and  idolatrous  race  of  Indians.   The 
situation  of  Araure  is  fine,  agreeable,  and  advaa« 
tageous.     Three  rivers  water  its  territory,  which  ii 
feirtile,  but  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  far  from 
making  every  advantage.      Their  principM  and 
almost  sole  occupation  is  the  rearing  of  cattle. 
They  cultivate  only  some  cotton  and  a  little  coffee. 
The  ground  of  the  city  is  regular  and  agreeable. 
The  streets  are  straight.  It  has  a  handsome  square. 
The  houses  are  well  built;  but  the  obly  thing 
worthy  of  note  is  the  church,  which  is  superb, 
and  famed  for  the  image  of  our  Lady  of  Cortexa^ 
who  enjoyes  the  public  veneration,  not  only  of  all 
the  faithful  of  the  city,  but  also  of  all  those  in  the 
surrounding  villages,    although  the  fame  of  her 
power  and  miracles  are  not  equal  to  tliose  ascribed 
to  our  Lady  of  Comoroto.  j 

ARAURO,  a  celebrated  gold  mine  in  the  pro* 
vince  and  corregimiento  of  Condesuyos  of  Are« 
quipa  in  Peru,  it  is  of  metal  of  the  best  quality, 
but  little  worked,  both  on  account  of  the  hardness 
of  the  stone  and  of  its  depth,  which  makes  the  la« 
hour  of  it  very  expensive. 
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ARAWARI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Guajana,  in  tbe  Portuguese  possessions,  situate  on 
the  coast. 

Arawari,  a  river  of  this  province  and  territory, 
Vfrhich  runs  in  an  abundant  stream  to  the  t.  and 
enters  the  sea  opposite  the  island  of  Penitcncia. 

ARAXl,  a  rapid  and  violent  river  of  the  king- 
dom  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  and  captainship  of 
Paraiba.  It  flows  down  from  the  mountains  lying 
to  the  w.  passes  through  some  extensive  forests,  and 
enters  the  Mongaguaba. 

AKAYA,  Santiago  DE,  a  point  of  land  on  the 
coast  of  Nueva  Andalucia,  and  government  of  Cu- 
mand,  where  there  were  some  famous  salt  pits ;  and 
for  the  defence  of  these,  a  castle  was  built,  forming 
a  square,  with  good  bastions,  and  mounting  heavy 
artillery,  which,  however,  was  ultimately  destroy- 
ed, from  the  salt  pits  having  become  useless,  inas- 
much as,  owing  to  some  n.  winds,  they  had  been 
filled  with  more  than  six  fathoms  of  water.  Lat.  10^ 
36'  n.     liong.  64°  SO'  w. 

ARAZA,  a  large  river  of  Peru.  It  rises  in  the 
Cordillera  of  the  Andes  of  Cuchoa,  in  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Pomabamba,  runs  n.  and  then 
e.  making  various  windings  until  it  enters,  through 
different  mouths,  the  abundant  waters  of  the  Ma- 
rafion.  Some  will  have  it  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Cuchivero,  through  the  origin  which  is  given  to 
it  by  Don  Cosme  Bueno,  geographer  of  Peru,  in 
his  description  of  the  province  of  Cuzco. 

ARBI,  Valle  de,  mthe  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Cartagena,  of  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme,  near  the  river  Cauca,  where  formerly  was 
founded  the  town  of  Antioquia,  the  ruins  of  which 
(as  it  has  been  translated  to  another  spot)  are  still 
to  be  seen  here. 

ARBOL,  Arroyo  del,  a  small  stream  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It 
runs  s.  and  enters  the  Gil. 

ARBOLEDAS,  a  scanty  and  mean  settlement 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Pamplona,  in 
the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  of  a  hot  tempera- 
ture, and  lying  in  a  very  craggy  and  rocky  spot. 
It  produces  sugar-cane,  yucas^  plaintains,  and 
other  fruits  of  that  climate  ;  is  16  leagues  n.  e.  of 
Pamplona,  and  divided  from  thence  by  many 
rivers,  which  are  passed  over  by  bridges  made  of 
cane. 

ARBOLES-SECOS,  Cabode,  apointofland 
on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  province  and  captain- 
ship  of  Maranon,  between  the  bland  of  Santa  Ana 
and  the  sand  bank  of  Pireyras. 

ARBOLETES,  Cienega  de  los,  a  port  of 
the  coast  of  the  N.  sea,  in  the  province  and  go* 


yemment  of  Cartagena,  and  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme.  It  is  a  recess  at  once  beautiful,  capacious, 
and  quiet ;  covered  with  trees,  sheltered  from 
every  wind,  and  irrigated  with  a  small  river  of 
delicious  water.  It  is  24  leagues  from  the  river 
Sinu. 

ARBOREDA  del  Norte,  an  island  on  th^ 
coast,  and  in  the  province  and  captainship  of  Rey, 
of  the  kingdom  of  Brazil,  to  tbe  n,  of  the  island 
Santa  Catalina. 

Arborbda,  another  island  in  the  same  province 
and  captainship^  called  Del  Sur,  (of  the  south), 
to  distinguish  it  from  tbe  former,  as  it  lies  in  tb^ 
same  direction,  as  does  also  that  of  Santa  Catalina. 

AKCAHAI,  a  settlement  and  parish  of  tht 
French,  in  their  possessions  in  St.  Domingo,  situ- 
ate on  the  w.  coast,  between  the  river  Lodos  aii4 
the  bay  of  Flamencos. 

ARCAI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  corre* 
gimiento  of  QuiUota  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  si* 
tuate  in  the  valley  of  Colina. 

ARCANGELES,  a  settlement  of  the  missioiis 
held  by  the  regulars  of  the  abolished  company  of 
Jesuits,  in  the  province  of  Gaira  and  government 
of  Paraguay.  Its  ruins  alone  are  yisible  at  tb^ 
source  of  the  river  Pegueri  or  Itazu,  since  that 
they  were  destroyed  by  the  Portuguese  PaulistM^ 
or  followers  of  St.  Paul. 

ARCARDINS,  Islands  of,  near  the  w.  coast 
of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  in  the  French  pof* 
sessions,  between  that  of  Goanava  and  that^of 
Cayo  Icamier. 

ARC  AS,  a  river  of  the  province  and  captainship 
of  Para  in  Brazil.  It  rises  in  its  mountains,  ani) 
runs  to  disembogue  itself  into  tbe  mouth  of  tho 
river  De  las  Amazonas,  opposite  the  island  of  Joa? 
nes,  or  De  Marajo. 

Arcas,  some  small  islands  or  rocks  near  the 
coast  of  Yucatdn,  in  the  bay  or  gulph  of  Mexico. 
[Lat.  20°I2'.    Long.  92°  24' ©.] 

ARCATA,  a  settlement  and  seat  of  the  silver 
mines  of  the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Coa« 
desuyos  de  Arequipa  in  Peru.  They  were  formerly 
very  rich,  and  produced  much  metal,  but  they  ar9 
at  present  in  great  decay  for  want  of  labourers. 

[ARCH  Spring.     See  Bald  Eagle  Valley.! 

ARCHIDIPISCO,  San  Sebastian  de,  a  sei^ 
tkment  of  the  head  settlement  of  the  dii^trict  of  Xa^ 
capistia,  and  alcaldia  mat/or  of  Cuenavaca,  in  Na« 
eva  Espana. 

ARC  HI  DONA,  a  city  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Quijos  and  Marcas  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito.  It  is  very  small  and  poor,  from  the  incur* 
sions  that  it  has  continually  suffered  from  the  bar? 
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barous  Indians.  Its  inhabitants,  who  may  amount 
to  little  more  than  150,  cultivate  maize  and  plain- 
tains  ;  these,  with  tlie  food  they  procure  by  the 
chase,  being  their  subsistence.  It  produces  no- 
thing besides,  although  its  soil  is  very  fertile,  and 
its  temperature  mild. 

ARCHIHUENU,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Qiiillota  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile.  U  runs  5.  5.  w.  and  joins  the  Lihuay  to  en- 
ter the  Lon£^omilla. 

[ARCHfPELAGO,  Dangrrous,  the  name 
given  by  Bougainville,  in  Feb.  1768,  to  a  cluster 
of  islands  in  the  Pacific  occan^  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Otaheite,  situate  between  10°  and  18°  s. 
lat.  and  between  142°  and  145°  w.  long,  from  Pa- 
ris. The  islands  which  compose  this  Archipelago, 
be  named  QuatreFacardins,  the  Lanciers,  and  iia 
Ilarpe :  there  arc  other  islands  forming  two  groups, 
to  which  be  gave  no  names.  In  April  1769,  Capt. 
Cook  fell  in  with  these  same  islands,  and  named 
them  Lagoon  island.  Thrum  Cap,  Bow  island, 
and  the  Two  Groups.] 

[Archipelago  of  the  Great  Cyclades,  a  cluster 

of  islands  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  lying  between  14^ 

and  20°  5.  lat.  and  between  166°  and  170°  e.  long. 

Discovered  by  Bougainville,  g2d  of  May   1768. 

This  is  the  same  cluster  of  islands  discovered  by 

Quiros  1606,  and  by  him  called  Tier  r a  Austral 

DEi<  EspiRiTu  Santo,  which  see.     Captain  Cook 

passed  the^e  islands  in  1774,  and  called  them  New 

llebrides.] 

ARCOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor^ 
Tegimienio  of  Parinacochas  in  Peru,  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Chambi. 

ARDAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  who  in- 
liabit  the  s.  of  the  river  Napo,  and  the  n.  of  the 
Afaranon,  in  the  provice  of  Quijos  and  kingdom  of 
Quito.  They  occupy  the  thickest  forests,  and  are 
bounded  by  the  Maisamaes. 

W^ARDOIS,  a  mountain  in  Nova  Scotia,  between 
indsor  and  Halifax,  IS  miles  n,w.  from  the  lat- 
t^er*  It  is  deemed  the  highest  land  in  Nova  Scotia, 
affords  an  extensive  prospect  of  all  the  high 
low  lands  about  Windsor  an<l  Falmouth,  and 
Alie  distant  country  bordering  the  basin  of  Mi- 
xaas.1 

AREAS,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  r«p- 
^ainship  of  Para  in  Brazil.  It  runs  n.  and  enters 
'that  of  Las  Amazonas  near  the  town   of   Cu- 

AREBATO,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Guayana,  or  Nueva  Andalucia.  It 
seises  in  the  country  of  the  Carinacas  Indians,  and 
inters  the  Cavora. 

AREBICOy  a  town  of  the  itland  and  govem- 
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ment  of  San  Juan  de  Puertorico,  dO  leagues  dis- 
tant from  its  capital. 

ARECHONA,  a  marsh  of  the  province  and 
government  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  in  the  Nu-r 
evo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  is  formed  by  different 
arms  of  the  rivers  Sarare  and  Apure,  and  commu- 
nicates itself  with  another,  called  De  Cascas,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  desert  of  Chisgas. 

ARECO,  a  small  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  of  its  name.  It  has  large  breeds  of 
cattle,  especially  of  the  mule  kind,  in  which  it  car* 
ries  on  a  ^reat  commerce.  Its  families  may  amount 
to  60,  and  is  24  leagues  from  its  capital.  [It  is  situ* 
ate  on  a  small  river  near  the  Parana.  Lat.  34^ 
14'  Sf  s.    Long.  59°  47'  a?.] 

Areco,  a  small  river  of  the  same  province  and 
government,  which  runs  from  s.w,  to  ii.e.  entering^ 
that  of  La  Plata  between  those  of  Lujan  and  Arrecife. 

[AREGUAY,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Paraguay,  situate  on 
a  small  river  four  leagues  e.  of  Assuncion.  Lat« 
25°  18'  s.     Long.  57°  26'  42"  w.l 

AREGUE,  a  settlement  of  tne  province  and 

fovernment  of  Venezuela,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierm 
'irme,  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Tucuyo, 
to  the  w.  e.  }  to  the  e.  of  the  city  of  Carrora. 

AREITO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern* 
ment  of  Cumani.  It  rises  n.  of  the  table-land  of 
Guanipa,  runs  8,  and  enters  the  Guarapiche. 

AREN,  a  river  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Curoana.  It  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
of  Bergantin,  runs  e.  and  enters  the  Guarapiche. 

ARENA,  Bahia  de  la,  on  the  s.  coast  of  th# 
island  of  Jamaica,  close  to  the  point  of  Morante. 

A  RENAL,  a  point  on  the  coast  of  the  island  of 
Margarita.  It  is  the  extremity  looking  to  the  9» 
and  opposite  to  the  point  Tortuga. 

ARENAS,  Bahia  de,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of 
the  strait  of  Magellan,  between  the  bay  of  Agua* 
buena  and  the  point  of  San  Antonio  de  Padua. 

Arenas,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go* 
vemment  of  Tucuman,  situate  between  the  riyen 
Tala  and  Del  Rosario. 

Arenas,  anutlier,  of  the  province  and  govern* 
ment  of  Cumana  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme» 
It  is  situate  on  the  shore  of  a  river  near  to  Cuma^ 
nagota,  to  the  n.  I  to  n,  w. 

Arenas,  a  point  on  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Maracaibo. 

Arenas,  another,  which  looks  to  the  e.  of  the 
island  of  La  Puna,  in  the  province  and  govern* 
ment  of  Guayaquil. 

Arenas,  another,  likewise  called  De  San  Sebat* 
tian,  in  the  coast  of  the  Ticna  del  Fueg0|  one  of 
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.  those  which  form  the  entrance  of  the  canal  of  San 
Sebastian,  in  the  strait  of  Magellan. 

Arenas,  an  island  of  the  coast  of  the  kingdom 
of  TierraFirme,  in  the  province  and  government 
of  Cartagena,  opposite  tne  Monro  Hermoso. 

Arenas,  a  shoal  of  the  sound  of  Campeche, 
near  the  coast  of  this  province  and  government. 

Arenas,  some  medanos^  or  mountains  of  sand, 
of  the  coast  of  Peiu,  in  the  province  and  corregi^ 
mienio  of  Piura,  near  the  point  of  Negrillo. 

Arenas,  two  islands  between  those  of  Caicos, 
to  the  n.  of  the  island  of  St.  Doniingo.  The  one 
is  between  the  Cayo  Frances  and  the  Cayo  Grande, 
and  the  other  farther  distant  to  the  5. 

Arenas,  another,  called  Arenas  Gordas.     See 

CORRTENTES. 

ARENILLAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimicnto  of  Aconcagua  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile,  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Ligua. 

ARENOSA,  a  small  island  near  to  the  n.  coast 
of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  between  the  ports  of 
Caracol  and  of  Delfin. 

ARENTAPAQUA,  a  settlement  of  the  alcaldia 
tnavorof  Valladolid,  in  the  province  and  bisliopric 
of  Mechoacan.  It  contains  24  families  of  Indians, 
and  is  a  league  and  a  half  distant  from  its  head  set- 
*tlement. 

AREPUCO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Guayana,  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
xiver  Orinoco,  to  the  s.  of  the  city  of  San  Tomas. 

AREQUIPA,  a  province  and  government  of 
Peru,  bounded  on  the  h.  by  that  of  Collaguas,  e. 
by  that  of  Lampa,  s,  by  that  of  Moquehua  and 
that  of  Arica,  w.  by  the  S.  sea,  and  n.  w.  by  the 
province  of  Cumana.  It  is  16  leagues  in  length 
from  n,  w,  to  s.  e.  and  13  in  width  at  the  most.  On 
its  coast  is  a  port,  which  is  insecure,  and  two  creeks. 
Its  productions,  and  in  which  it  carries  on  a  com- 
merce with  the  other  provinces,  are  reduced  to 
wine,  of  which  500,000  jars,  containing  each  S2 
flasks,  are  made  annually  in  the  valleys  of  Arequi- 

£a,  Moquegua.  Locumba,  Victor,  Tacar,  Liguas 
[ages,  &c.  It  abounds  also  in  wheat,  sugar, 
maize,  and  potatoes,  but  not  in  meats  ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  obliged  to  bring  these  hither  from  other 
partfi.  Its  jurisdiction  contains  only  11  settlements; 
and  it  is  watered  by  the  river  Tambo,  which  gives 
its  name  to  a  very  fertile  valley,  through  which  it 
passes ;  and  by  the  Chile,  which  is  formed  from 
the  water  which  distils  from  a  cavity  of  a  great 
rock,  which,  on  the  outside,  is  extremely  dry. 

The  capital  is  the  city  properly  called  Arequi- 
pay,  which  means  to  say,  "It  is  well,  remain;'* 
|)ecause,  in  one  of  the  conquests  of  the  Incas,  the 
:i:iojU)riQtts  army  passing  through  these  parts,  many 
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of  the  captains,  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  thecoun* 
trv,  asked  permission  to  form  a  settlement  bece, 
wnen  they  received  for  answer,  "Arequipay  .'*  The 
Spaniards  founded  this  city  by  order  of  Francisco 
Pizarro,  in  1536,  in  the  valley  of  Qiiilca,  at  90 
leagues  distance  from  the  S.  sea,  on  the  skirt  of 
the  mountain  called  Ornate,  which  is  loftier  than 
the  others  of  the  mountains  of  the  sierra  which 
surround  it.  This  mountain,  although  always 
covered  with  snow,  vomited  iSre  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest.  The  clironologer  Antonio  de  Herrera 
says,  that  this  city  was  founded  in  1534,  and  Doa 
Antonio  de  Ulloa,  in  1539 ;  but  one  and  the  other 
have  erred,  and  we  follow  the  friar  Antonio  Ca« 
lancha,  who  affirms  the  first  mentioned  date  by 
original  documents.  Its  temperature,  notwith- 
standing its  continual  rains,  is  notofiously  dry, 
and  very  benign  and  salutary.  Its  edifices  are 
handsome,  and  built  of  stone  ;  the  dwelling-houses 
being  somewhat  like  arched  vaults,  and  having  no 
.  upper  stories,  so  as  to  be  prepared  against  the 
effects  of  earthquakes.  It  is  watered  by  the  river 
Chile,  which  is  let  off  by  sluices  to  irrigate  the  en- 
virons, and  to  enrich  the  fields.  It  was  subjected 
to  the  bishopric  of  Cuzco  till  the  year  1577,  when 
Gregory  X  V .  erected  it  into  a  cathedral,  its  first 
bishop  being  Don  Francisco  Antoniq  de  £rviay  of 
tlie  order  of  St.  Domingo.  This  authority  was 
immediately  extinguished,  and  then  it  became  sub« 
ject  to  its  former  dependency  until  the  year  1609) 
when  it  again  became  the  head  seat  of  a  bishopric^ 
the  influence  of  which  extends  as  far  as  the  pro- 
vinces of  its  name,  and  of  those  of  Cuman&,  Uoq« 
desuyos,  Cailloma,  Moquega,  and  Arica.  The 
Emperor  Charles  V.  gave  it  the  title  of  city,  on  the 
15th  May  1541,  granting  it  for  arms,  in  1549,  a 
volcano  vomiting  fire  from  a  mountain  Surrounded 
by  a  river.  It  has  a  beautiful  fountain  of  brass  in 
the  Plaza  Mayor,  or  chief  square,  and  a  bridge  o( 
magnificent  arches  upon  the  river  ;  three  parishes, 
and  convents  of  San  Francisco,  San  Domingo,  Saa 
Augustin,  La  Merced,  and  San  Juan  de  Dios  ;  a 
college  which  belonged  to  the  regulars  of  the  com- 
pany of  Jesuits,  of  Kecoletos  de  San  Francisco^ 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  an  hospital  of  Aeo- 
nizantes,  and  a  college  for  the  instruction  ofyouUi ; 
monasteries  of  nuns  of  Santa  Catalina,  Santa  Te- 
resa, and  Santa  Rosa ;  a  house  of  correction  for 
women,  a  religious  house  (bealerio)  of  Indians, 
and  two  houses  of  labour,  both  for  men  and  wo- 
men, lately  founded.  In  the  city  is  preserved, 
among  its  archives,  a  precious  monument  of  some 
royal  letters  patent,  in  which  Philip  II.  returned 
thanks  to  this  city  for  its  having,  in  times  of  neces- 
j^ity,  supplied  to  the  crown  abundant  reUef^  and 
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ifom  its  inhabitants  havioff  volunteered  all  their 
jewels  and  ornaments  for  £at  purpose.  Amongst 
its  illustrious  children,  vre  may  reckon  Don  Alonso 
de  Peralta,  inquisitor  of  Mexico,  and  archbishop 
of  Charcas,  and  Doctor  Don  Francisco  Xarava, 
collegiate  of  the  royal  college  of  San  Martin  in 
Lima,  and  Oidor  of  Panama.  This  city  has  been 
sundry  times  destroyeil  by  earthquakes,  in  the 
years  1682,  1600,  1604,  1687,  1725,  1732,  and 
1738.  It  is  217  leagues  5.  e.  of  Lima,  60  from 
Cuzco,  and  50  n.  of  Arica.  Long.  7F  58'.  Lat. 
16^  16^  s.  It  rains  here  only  in  the  months  of 
December,  January  and  February.  Its  settle- 
ments, which  are  in  its  vicinity  or  suburbs,  are, 
Chiuliata,  Paucarpata, 

Yanah^aya,  Valle  de  Victor, 

Characoto,  Ttabuya, 

Caima,  Valle  de  Jambo. 

The  names  of  the  bishops  who  have  presided  in 
Arequipa. 

1.  Don  Fray  Christobal  Rodriguez,  a  Domi- 
nican monk,  native  of  Salamanca ;  he  was  master 
and  prior  of  the  convent  of  Alcala,  visitor  of  the 
convents  of  Indians;  elected  archbishop  of  St. 
Domingo,  and  promoted  to  be  first  bishop  of 
Arequipa,  on  17th  October  1611 ;  he  died  in  the 
town  of  Cuman&,  before  he  took  possession,  in 
J612. 

2.  Don  Fray  Pedro  de  Per&,  of  the  order  of 
Auffustin;  he  wasqualificator  of  the  ihquisition, 
and  elected  bishop  in  1612 ;  he  died  in  1624. 

3*  Don  Augttstin  de  Ugarte  and  Garavia,  who 
was  elected  in  1624,  and  promoted  to  the  bishop-^ 
ric  of  Quito  in  1630. 

4.  Don  Pedro  de  Villagomez  Vivanco,  native 
of  Castroverde  del  Campo,  canon  of  Sevilla, 
visitor  of  "the  convents  of  monks  of  this  city, 
judge  of  the  inquisition,  visitor  of  the  royal  au- 
dience and  university  of  Lima,  elected  bishop 
in  1631,  and  promoted  afterwards  to  the  arch- 
bishopric  of  Lima  in  1640. 

,5.  Don  Pedro  de  Ortega  Sotomayor,  native  of 
Lima,  where  he  studied  in  the  royal  university  ; 
and  havine  been  there  19  years,  he  put  up  ror, 
and  sained  the  title  of  Professor  of  Arts,  after- 
wares  that  of  evening  lecturer,  and  was  a  professor 
of  theology ;  the  former  occupying  his  studies  six 
yeavs,  and  the  latter  15 :  he  was  magislral  canon 
of  that  church,  school-master,  archdeacon  and 
bishop  of  the  church  of  TruxiUo,  from  whence  he 
was  promoted  to  this  in  1647,  and  from  this  to 
that  of  Cuzco  in  1651. 

6.  Don  Fray  Caspar  de  Yillarroel,  of  the  order 
of  Aiignstin,  native  of  Quito ;  he  took  the  habit 
in  the  convent  of  Callao,  was  lecturer  of  arts  and 


prior  in  various  convents  ;  be  went  over  to  Spain,, 
where  he  was  made  preacher  (o  the  king ;  and 
having  acauitted  himself  with  ^reat  credit,  he 
was  electea  bishop  of  Arequipa  in  1551,  where 
he  remained  till  1658. 

7.  Don  Fray  Juan  de  Almo^uera,  a  monk  of 
the  order  of  La  Santisima  Trinidad  Calzada ;  he 
was  born  in  Cordova,  studied  philosophy  and. 
theology  in  his  native  place,  and  in  Sevilla ;  )yas 
provincial  minister  of  the  province  of  Andalucia, 
visitor  of  it,  and  nominated  for  its  general ;  he  was 
also  preacher  lo  king  Felipe  lY.  presented  to  this 
bishopric,  of  which  he  took  possession  in  1661 ; 
promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of  Lima  in  1674. 

S.  Don  Fray  Juan  de  la  Calle  y  Heredia,  of 
the  order  of  Nuestra  Seilora  de  las  Mercedes,  pro- 
moted from  the  church  of  TruxiUo  to  this  ia 
1678. 

9.  Don  Antonio  de  Leon,  promoted  from  th« 
church  of  TruxiUo  in  1678 ;  he  died  in  1684. 

10.  Don  Juan  de  Otalora,  minister  of  the* 
royal  and  supreme  council  of  the  Indies,  elected 
bishop  to  this  church  in  1714,  but  at  which 
place  he  did  not  arrive ',  and  to  his  situation  was< 
nominated', 

Don  Fray  Juan,  de   ArgueUes,.  an  Augustin* 
monk,  promoted  from  the  bishopric  of  Panam&,> 
and  who,  though  elected  to  Arequipa,  died  before- 
he  could  takepossession. 

11.  Don  Fray  Ignacio  Garrote,  of  the  order 
of  Preachers,  electra  bishop  of  this  church  in* 
1735,  and  remained  so  until  1742,  when  he- 
died. 

13.  Don  Juan  Bravo  del  Rivero,  native  of 
Lima,  treasurer  of  the  church  of  La  Plata,  elected 
bishop  of  Santiago  of  Chile  in  1734,  and  promote 
ed  to  this  in  1742. 

13.  Don  Juan  Gonzalez  Melgarejo,  who  wag- 
bishop  of  Santiago  of  Chile,  and  dean  of  Para- 

fuay,  promoted  to  Arequipa,  and  being  elected  in 
742,  and  remaining  till  1755. 

14.  Don  Jacinto  Aguado  y  Chacos,  of  Cadiz,, 
bishop  of  Cartagena  of  the  Indies,  promoted  to 
Arequipa,  elected  in  1755,  and  remained  in 
office  until  1761,  when  he  died.  * 

15.  Don  Diego  Salsucro,  who  was  elected  in 
1760,  and  governed  till  1771. 

16.  Don  Manuel  Abfid  y  de  Liana,  elected  in 
1771,  and  who  reimed  tiU  1782. 

17.  Don  Fray  Miguel  de  Pamplona,  native  of 
this  city  in  Navarra,  a  Capuchin  monk,  who  was 
colonel  of  the  regiment  of  i|i&ntry  of  Murcia, 
rofnendiiMibr  of  Obreria  in  the  order  of  Santiago, 
and  who,  having  disen^ged  himself  from  the 
world,  embraced  a  religious  life^  working  with. 
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extai  labour  in  (lie  missions  of  the  Nuevo  Rejmo 
de  Granada,  and,  in  spite  of  bis  resistance,  was 
elected  bishop  of  this  church,  in  1783,  until  1786, 
when  he  renounced  its  functions. 

18.  Don  Pedro  Chaves  de  la  Rosa,  lecturer  of 
C6rdoba,  elected  bishop  of  Arcquipa,  from  the 
renunciation  of  this  bishopric,  in  the  year   1786. 

This  city  experienced  an  earthquake,  whicli 
rained  the  greater  part  of  its  edifices  and  temples, 
in  1785,  but  they  were  rebuilt  in  a  short  time. 
Among  the  illustrious  persons  it  has  produced, 
should  be  added. 

The  Doctor  Don  Pedro  Durann,  archdeacon  of 
his  holy  church,  bishop  elect  of  Paraguay. 

Don  Juan  Bautista  de  Taborga,  dean  of  his 
drarch,  and  bishop  elect  of  Panama. 

Don  Fray  Joseph  Palavisino,  a  monk  of  the 
order  of  St.  Francis,  bishop  of  Paraguay  and  of 
Truxillo. 

Don  Francisco  Joseph  de  Maran,  canon  of 
Cu2CO,  bishop  of  La  Concepcion  in  Chile. 

Don  Fernando  Perez  de  Oblitas,  treasurer  of 
the  church  of  Cuzco,  bishop  of  Paraguay,  and  of 
Sasta  Cruz  de  la  Sierra. 

Don  Juan  Manuel  Moscoso  y  Peralte,   arch- 
'deacon  of  the  holy  church  of  his  native  place, 
coadjutor  of  that  bishopric,  promoted  to  Tucu- 
man,  and  from  thence  to  Cuzco. 

Don  Clemente  Durana,  ot(ior  of  Chuquisaca. 

Don  Matias  de  Peralta,  oidor  of  the  royal  au- 
dience of  Mexico,  and  provbional  captain-gene- 
nd  of  that  kingdom. 

Don  Agustin  Butron  y  Muxica,  a  very  fine 
scholar. 

[ARGYLE,  a  township  in  Washington  county. 
New  York,  on  the  e.  bank  of  Hudson  river,  con- 
taining 2341  inhabitants,  inclusive  of  14  slaves. 
In  the  state  census  of  1796,  there  appears  to  be 
404  electors*] 

[Argtle,  a  township  in  Shelburne  county, 
Nova  Scotia,  settled  by  Acadians  and  Scotch.] 

ARIACUACA,  a   settlement  of  the  province 
aad  country  of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  Portuguese 
iions,  situate   on   the   shore  of  the    river 


mbii. 


ARIARI,  a  large  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  in  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Neiva,  runs  from  w.  to  e.  for  a  long  course, 
aud  makes  several  windings,  until  it  enters  the 
Orinoco.    See  Guabiare,  or  Guayabero 

ARIAS,  Domingo,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Popayan  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyao  de  Granada,  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Yaguarai  and  in  the  road  which  leads  from  Neiva 


to  Popayan,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  city  of 
La  Plata. 

Arias,  a  river  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Tucum&n,  the  head  of  the  Pasage  and  Salado, ' 
It  rises  to  the  w.  of  the  city  of  Salta. 

Arias,  another,  a  small  river  of  the  proViitce' 
and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,    It  runs  nearly 
fi.  w,  and  enters  the  Plata. 

ARIKA,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  belongiB|^ 
to  the  Portuguese  Carmelite  fathers,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  country  of  Las  Amazonas,  situate  on 
the  shore  of  the  Rio  Negro. 

ARIBACUI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  La  Sonora  in  Nueva  Espafia^ 
situate  to  the  w.  of  that  of  Cocomorachi. 

ARIBETICHI,  a  settlement  of  the4)rovincc  of 
Ostimuri  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  is  SO  leagues  n.  e. 
of  the  real  of  Rio  Chico. 

ARICA,  a  province  and  corregimiefUoof  Peru ^ 
bounded  on  the  n.  by  that  of  Moquehua,  n.w»  by 
the  jurisdiction  of  Arequipa,  w.  by  the  S.  sea*,  s. 
by  the  province  of  Atacamas,  5.  e.  by  that  of 
Lipes,  ande.  by  that  of  Pecajes.  It  is  tn  length' 
88  leagues  n.  w.  s.  e.  and  16  in  width  e.  w.  it 
is  composed,  as  are  the  other  provinces  on  the 
coast,  of  valleys,  which  be^in  in  the  unevea 
grounds  and  windings  of  the  cordiUeray  and 
which,  for  the  most  part,  terminate  on  the  shore 
of  the  S.  sea.  The  parts  lying  between  the  val- 
leys in  this  province  are  dry  and  unfruitful,  and 
only  serve  for  pastures  in  those  months  in  which 
the  gently  sprinkling  rain  Mb  which  is  called 

{rarua^  from  May  to  September.  In  those  val- 
eys,  which  are,  generally  speaking,  fertile,  sinco 
they  do  not  suffer  from  drought,  is  grown  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  wheat,  maize,  and  other  seeds;' 
also  much  Guiney  pepper  is  cultivated,  with 
which  a  commerce  is  carried  on  with  the  other 
provinces  of  the  sierra,  and  a  good  quantity  of 
cotton,  olives,  and  sugar.  In  the  17th  centtOTy 
the  aforesaid  pepper  grown  on  this  province  might 
be  reckoned  to  produce  the  yearly  value  of 
200,000  dollars.  It  does  not  want  for  wines  or 
brandies ;  and  of  the  vine  plant,  the  most  celebrated 
is  that  of  the  valley  of  Locumb^,  on  account  of  it/ 
flavour.  In  the  mountains  towards  the  cordUlsra^ 
cattle  of  the  larger  and  smaller  sort  are  bred,  ^so 
native  sheep.  It  has  the  fruitis  peculiar  to  its 
temperature,  such  as  pajpas  and  some  wheat,  es- 
pecially in  the  curacy  of  llabaya,  by  which  the 
adjoining  town  of  Moquehua  finds  a  regular  sup- 

Ely.  In  order  to  render  the  land  fertile,  the 
usbandmen  make  use  of  huanoy  which  is  the 
dung  of  birds  called  huanaesy  and  is  brought 
from  an  island  close  upon  the  coast,  called  Iqneme. 
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This  province  has  rery  few  riven,  and  only  two 
of  any  consideration,  one  in  the  valley  of  Loa, 
where  the  province  is  bordered  by  that  of  Ataca- 
ma,  and  another  which  flows  down  through  the 
valley  of  Locumba,  and  is  composed  of  two  great 
streams,  which  flow  in  directions  nearly  con&ary 
to  each  other,  and  form  a  very  deep  lake  of  four 
leagues  and  an  half  in  width,  at  the  end  of  which  is 
a  deep  cavity ,  from  which  issues,  with  an  immense 
force^  the  stream  forming  the  river  of  Loeumba, 
which  continues  running  with  an  equally  abun* 
dant  supply.  This  province  has  to  the  e.  a  vol« 
cano  in  a  very  lofty  mountain,  from  the  skirts  of 
which  spring  forth  some  fetid  hot  waters;  but 
what  are  most  worthy  of  note  are  its  mines.  In 
the  mountains  of  the  curacy  of  Pica,  are  veins  of 
gold,  and  ol^the  finest  copper,  neither  of  which 
are  worked,  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  their 
temper. .  In  the  part  upon  the  coast  are  two 
moiuitainsy  namely,  of  Chanavaya  and  of  Huan« 
tajaya,  two  leagues,  more  or  less,  from  the  sea, 
and  some  others ;  aU  of  which  are  very  rich  in 
metals,  which  are  nevertheless  not  worked,  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  water  experienced  in  tiiis  ter- 
ritory, for  many  leagues.  The  second  of  these 
mountains  is  supposed  to  have  been  dug  in  former 
times ;  the  attempt  has  been  repeated  in  the  pre* 
sent  age^  but  without  method ;  it  being  imi^uied 
that  there  were  no  regular  veins  of  metal  in  it,  but 
merely  some  lumps,  since  some  of  these  had  been 
found  lying  detached  in  difierent  parts.  Of  late, 
however,  some  strata  of  m^al  have  been  discover- 
ed,  and  it  is  4Been  that  the  lumps  which  were  first 
picked  out,  were  only  the  forerunners  or  indica- 
tors fit  better  fortune.  From  hence  there  has  been 
a  regular  establishment  of  labourers,  and  much 
riches  have  been,  and  still  continue  to  be,  extmcted 
from  this  mine ;  and  were  it  not  that,  owing  to  the 
want  of  water,  the  labourers  are  obl^ed  to  carry 
the  metids  to  be  worked  at  a  great  distance,  and 
through  unpeopled  parts,  the  masters  would  be 
much  enriched,  the  kii^4om  would  be  benefited, 
and  the  demand  for  wo»men  much  larger.  This 
province  comprriiends  46  settlements  and  various 
^rts.  Its  reparUndento  used  to  amount  to 
880,900  dollars.  The  settlements  of  thb  juris- 
diction are. 

The  Capital,  Putre, 

Caplira,  Sora, 

Matilla,  Tarata, 

Camsana,  Maure, 

Satoca,  Locumba, 

Minuni,  Tacna, 

Pachica,  Toquella, 

Saesaroa,  Huatacondoi 
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Maroifia, 

Mocha, 

Pisagua, 

Esquiiial, 

Befflen, 

Parinacota, 

Poconchile, 

Ticaco, 

Sama. 

Yto, 

Pacfaia, 

Estique, 

Tarapaca, 

Yquique, 

Pachica, 

Sipisi, 

Tam&r, 


Pachania, 

Choquelimpe, 

Libilia, 

Chaspaya, 

Ybbaya, 

Pallagua, 

Pica, 

Huavifia^ 

Cibaya, 

Camifia, 

Copta, 

Tignabuar, 

Socoroma, 

Huayaquiri, 

IJmagata, 

Tarucachi, 

Candarabe. 


The  capital  is  founded  in  a  beautiful  and  plea- 
sant valley,  and  is  about  a  league  in  length,  and 
on  the  sea  shore,  with  a  port  in  the  middle,  which 
is  much  frequented  by  vessels.  It  is  very  fertile, 
and  abounds  in  productions,  from  which  it  derives 
great  commerce,  especially  in  Agi  pepper,  and  in 

Elass,  which  it  manufactures.  It  was  anciently  a 
tige  and  renowned  settlement,  but  at  jHesent  it 
is  reduced  to  a  scanty  population,  since  the  time 
that  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake^  in  1605^  * 
and  sacked  by  the  English  pirate,  John  Guarin^ 
in  1680,  when  the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants 
passed  over  into  the  settlement  of  Taona,  which  is 
i8  leagues  from  hence.  It  has  three  convents, 
one  of  the  order  of  San  Francisco,  one  of  La 
Merced,  and  another  of  San  Juan  de  Dios,  aR 
very  poor  and  badly  served.  It  is  90  leagues 
11.9.  of  Atacames.  Loiig.  70P  18'.  Lat.  18^ 
S&  s. 

Abbquipa,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  Lonisianay 
in  which  the  French  had  a  fort  and  establishment, 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Missouri. 

AasQUiPA,  a  mountain,  called  the  Morro  de 
Arica,  on  the  coast  of  the  S.  sea,  of  the  province 
and  corregimienio  of  its  name. 

Absquipa,  a  port  in  the  above  province  and 
corregimienio^  which  wants  both  security  and 
convenience,  but  which  is  nevertheless  frequented 
from  its  situation :  ha:e  are  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of 
,  the  city  which  was  the  capital  of  the  province^ 
and  which  was  translated  from  this  spot. 
.  ARICAGUA,  a  pleasant,  long,  and  fertile  vaU 
ley  of  the  province  and  ^vernment  of  Marocaibo, 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  M^rida,  in  the  -dis- 
trict of  which  are  many  Indians,  who  are  called 
Giros,  and  some  Mustees  and  Whites,  established 
in  various  messuages.  They  have  some  small 
churches^  do  injury   to  no  one  •;  aind  should  a 
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Eriest  be  seen  passing  through  their  neighboar- 
ood,  they  oblige  him  to  say  mass,  and  regale  him 
very  bountifully.  They  have  gold  mines,  but  do 
not  ^ork  them,  and  their  country  abounds  in 
honey,  bees-wax,  and  other  productions. 

Aricagcta,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
goyemment  of  Cuman&,  very  near  the  city  of 
Cumanagoto. 

Aricagua,  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Venezuela,  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Buga,  to  the  e.  }  to  the  *.  of  the  city  of 
Coro. 

ARICAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
cmtaimhip  of  Par&  in  Brazil,  situate  on  the  sh<N« 
of  the  river  of  Las  Amazonas,  and  at  the  mouth 
of  tbatofXingu. 

ARICARA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Para  in  Brazil,  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  Xingu. 

ARICAR£T£S,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians 
df  Guayana,  divided  into  two  p^arties  or  tribes, 
one  oriental,  which  inhabits  the  vicinity  of  the 
fiver  Aricari,  and  gives  its  name  to  the  whole  na* 
tion,  and  the  other  occidental,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  the  rivcar  Yapoco.  It  is  a  very  reduced 
population,  and  they  manifest  a  very  docile  and 
pacific  nature. 

ARICARI^  a  large  river  of  the  province  aad 
country  of  Las  Amazonas.  It  rises  \n  the  mouQ«» 
tains  of  Guayana^  to  the  s.  of  the  fabulous  pro- 
vince, of  Dorado,  and  after  washing  the  unknown 
countries  of  the  infidel  Indians,  it  runs  e.  and 
enters  the  Orinoco,  and  not  into  the  sea,  as  some 
have  tboi^ht.  Prom  it  the  Arioaretis  Indians  de« 
rive  their  n^me. 

ARICAPANA,  a  settlement  of  the  proviilcc 
and  government  of  Venezuda,  situate  on  tiie  shore 
of  the  river  Goarico,  to  th^  n.  of  the  mrra  dT 
Carrizal. 

[ARICHAT,  a  town  in  Cape  Breton  bland.] 

ARICORIA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas.  It  rises  in  the  territory 
of  the  Quarinumas  Indians,  runs  n.  n.  w.  and 
enters  the  Madera. 

^  ARICORIS,  or  Aricorbs,  a  barbarous  na- 
tion of  Indians  of  Grttayana,  to  the  s.w.  and  ir.  of 
the  river  Marafion.  They  are  (rf*  the  same  origin 
as  the  Yaos,  and  are  boumled  on  the  c.  by  the 
Abacas,  n.  by  the  Charibbesy  and  s.  by  the  Mayos : 
they  have  a  poor  spirit,  though  they  are  revenge- 
ful :  they  go  naked,  both  men  and  women :  they 
believe  in  tne  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  make 

Erent  feasts  and  honours  for  their  dead,  sometimes 
illing  the  slave,  in  order  that  he  may  accompany 
and  serve  his  nuuter  in  the  other  world  :  they 
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worship  the  sun  and  mom,  theli^r  oC  which  they 
look  upon  as  their  mother,  and  believe  them  lo  lie 
animated  bodies:  they  nmintain  that  the.  large 
stars  ace  the  daughters  of  the  sua  and  moon,  mat 
the  lesser  their  servants :  their  priests  and  sor* 
oerers  make  them  believe  that  they  hold  convent 
with ,  the  great  spirit,  which  they  call  VaUpa^ 
which  is  the  devil,  who  is  said  to  appear  to  theei 
in  various  forms:  they  traverse  the  fbfests  ia 
troops,  carrying  with  them  their  wives  and  chil* 
dren,  and  maintain  themselves  by  the  chase^  and 
by  wild  fruits :  their  iuiiid>ers  increase  astonish- 
ingly, not  only  since  they  practise  pcdygamy,  bat 
since  they  believe  that  in  gettbg  many  childiea 
they  do  a  work  calculated  more  than  any  other  ia 
the  world  to  render  themselves  great  and  mcrito* 
riotts  in  the  ejres  of  the  Vatipa:  thqr  are  happy 
also  in  the  idea  of  increasing  their  nation,  ao  as 
the  more  easily  to  overcome  their  enemies. 

ARIGUPA,  a  settlement  of  the  provioea  and 
captoMMhip  of  Pari  in  Brazil ;  rituate  in  an.  isiaiid 
which  lies  at  the  month  of  the  river  De  dn 
Boca*. 

[ARIES  Kill,  a  small  creek  whieh  runs  m 
into  Mohawk  river,  two  miles  and  a  half  w.  firom 
Schoharie  river,  in  New  York.! 

ARIGUAJNATUBA,  a  large  island  of  the  iirer 
of  Las  Amaaonas ;  one  of  tknse  which  form  the 
arms  of  the  river  Coquets  before  they^eaier  it.  It 
is  the  largest  of  the  iriasds  inhabited  by  the  in* 
fidel  Indians. 

ARIMNABA,  Islands  of,  in  the  river  Orinoco, 
opposite  the  lake  Maao,  aad  to  the  w^  of  the  island 
of  Trinidad. 

ARINES,  a  riv^  of  the  piovinoeaiid  govern* 
ment  of  Yucatan,  whioh  runs  e.  and  eniersthe 
iea  between  Gampeche  and  the  Paata  Dmco- 
nocida. 

ARINOS,  a  river  of  the  kingdotti  of  BraEil, 
which  rises  in  the  territory  of  the  rareses  In4ians, 
runs  n.  ta.  many  leagues,  in  so  large  a  stream  as  to 
be  navi^lile  for  canoes,  and  entersi  the  Topayos. 

ARIO,  a  small  settlement  of  the  head  settlenleiit 
of  the  district  of  Xacona,  and  akaldia  tntKjfor  of 
Zamora,  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains  22.  fami- 
lies of  Indians,  who  traffic  in  skins,  fruits,  and 
seeds ;  and  is  two  leagues  r.  of  its  head  settle* 
ment. 

ARIPANUM,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  Surinam,  in  the  part  of  Guayana  pos* 
sessed  by  the  Dutch.  It  rises  between  the  rivers 
Mazarroni  and  Esquibo ;  runs  n.  and  enters  the 
latter  on  the  w.  side. 

ARIPORO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  San  Juaa  de  los  Llanos  in  the  Nuevo 
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RevAO  de  Granada.    It  rises  near  the  city  of  Fom^ 
and  enters  tlie  Meta. 

ARIPUANA,  a  large  river  of  the  prorince  and 
country  of  Las  Araazooas ;  it  is  an  arm  of  the 
Madera,  which  runs  in  an  abundant  stream  ;  and 
jfbrming  difierent  pools,  in  which  are  many  islands, 
it  retnrns  to  enter  the  said  river  through  many 
months. 

Aripuana,  a  settlement  of  the  above  province 
and  oountry,  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  former 
rivet,  in  the  territory  of  the  Urobringuas  Indians. 

AKrlPUCO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Gaayana  and  TOvemment  of  Cuman&  ;  one  of  the 
missions  which  are  held  by  the  Catalanian  Capu- 
ehin  Ihthers. 

ARIRAPUA,  a  settlement  and  asienfo  of  the 
mines  of  the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Con- 
deauyos  de  Arequipa  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
euniey  of  Salamanca.  Its  ^old  is  of  the  finest 
^puHHy^  but  it  is  not  extracted  at  the  present  day 
in  th«  same  quantity  as  heretofore. 
>  AttlSMENDI,  Santiago  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Texupilco^ 
mod  akaUki  tnayar  of  Znltepi^,  in  NuevaEspana; 
mnnexed  to  the  curacy  of  its  head  settlement; 
«iluate  on  the  plain  of  a  deep  ravine.  It  is  of  a 
«old  and  moist  temperature,  contains  15  fitmilic^ 
^f  Indians,  and  is  five  leagues  to  the  i.  of  its 
Jiead  settlement. 

ARI8PE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go* 
comment  of  Sonora  in  Nueva  Espana ;  situate  on 
#li»  Aofil  of  the  river  of  its  name,  between  the 
neltkiMnts  of  Ghinapa  and  Guapique.  [Persons 
"who  accompanied  M.  Galvez  in  his  expedition  to 
9<mora  affirm,- that  the  mission  of  Ures  near  Pttic 
"would  have  answered  mush  better  than  Arispe  for 
^be  capitid  of  the  intendancy.  Population  7600 
souls.  1 

ARlTAGUA,  a  river  of  the  Nuevo  Re^no  de 
^noada,  which  runs  through  the  llanos  of  Gaza* 
:auiTe  and  Meta,  and  desembc^es  itself  into  a  river 
--"^rhich  has  the  name  of  the  former,  60  leagues 
Aom  the  port  of  San  Salvador.  It  abounds  in 
^sb,  and  its  fore^  are  inhabited  by  some  barba- 
nan  Indians  of  the  Aehagua  nation. 

ARIUI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of  Bar« 

<^elona,  and  government  of  Gumana,  in  the  king- 

^kim  0[  Tierra  Firme ;  one  of  those  which  are  under 

Ae  vdigious  observers  of  San  Francisco,  in  the 

ms8teD»  (k  PiritA. 

Arioi,  a  river  of  the  above  province  and  go- 
^rernrBeflt,  which  rises  to  the  e.  of  the  town  of  San 
Fernando,  runs  from  the  foot  of  the  sierra  of  Pa« 
liagua  to  the  c.  making  many  windings,  turns  to 
tlie  9m  and  raters  the  Orinoco. 


[ARIZIBO,  one  of  the  principal  places  in 
Portorico  island,  in  the  West  Indies,  it  has 
few  inhabitants,  and  little  trade  but  smuggling.^ 

ARJONA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Gartagena  in  Tierra  Firme,  one  of 
those  which  was  re-united  and  formed  of  other 
small  settlements  in  1776  by  the  Governor  Don 
Juan  Pimienta.  It  is  six  leagues  n.  of  its  ca- 
pital. 

[ARKANSAS,   or  Arkensas,  ait.  a),  branch 
of  Mississippi  river,  of  a  very  lengthy  course, 
which  falls  in  by  two  mouths,  and  forms  an  island. 
Thirty-five  miles  long,  and  ten  broad.  The  branch 
on  the  n.e.  side  of  the  island  receives  White  river, 
about  S4  miles  from  its  mouth.     The  course  of  the 
river  Arkansas,  with  its  meanders.  Major  Pike 
computes  at  1981  miles,  from  its  junction  with  the 
Mississippi  (or  rather  the  Missouri)  to  the  moun- 
tains ;   and  from  thence  to  its  source  192 ;  the 
total  length  being  3173  miles  :  the  former  portion 
to  the  mountains  may  be  navigated.     It  also  re- 
ceives several  rivers,  which    are   navigable  fot 
more  than  100  miles.     The  banks  of  the  Arkansas 
swarm  with  buffaloes^  elks,  and  deer,  in  numbers 
which  seem  inexhaustible  by  the  hunting  tribes. 
Near  the  sources  of  this  river  is  a  prodigious 
mountain,  well  known  bv  the  savages  for  many 
hundred  miles  around.  -The  altitude  was  observed 
on  a  base  of  a  mile,  and  found  to  be  10,581  £oei 
above  the  Prairie  ;  and  admitting  the  Prairie  to  be 
8000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  height  of  this  peak 
would  be    18,581    feet.    But  when  our  author 
on  this  occasion  mentions  the  peak  of  Tener^e, 
he  forgets  the  authentic  observations  of  La  Grenne. 
and  other  astronomers  employed  by  the  French 
king,  who  have  sufficiently  ascertained  that  the 
height  of  the  peak  of  Tenerifie  is  only  1742  toises, 
or  10,45S  French  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  is  the  detached  and  insular  situation  which  makes 
this  peak  appear  higher  than  it  really  is.     If  it 
approached  nearly  to  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc, 
15,500  feet,  the  difficulty  of  the  ascent  would  be 
such,  that  four  days  would  not  be  more  than  suffi* 
cient  to  go  and  return  ;  whereas  there  is  no  hint  of 
any  such  circumstance.     But  it  is  almost  neces- 
sary to  apologize  for  any  such  observations  on  the 
work  of  our  enterprising  traveller.     One  man  can- 
not unite  every  quality  ;  and  a  scientific  traveller 
might  have  perished  amidst  the  difficulties  which 
were  surmounted  by  his  courage  and  perseverance. 
The  distresses  suffered  by  him  and  his  companions, 
amidst  those  mountains  covered  with  eternal  snow, 
were  terrible ;    famine  daily  staring  them  in  the 
face ;    while  their  clothing  was  exhausted,   the 
blood  started  from  under  the  bandages  of  their 
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snow-shoes,  and  some  of  the  men  eren  lost  their 
feet  by  the  severity  of  the  frost. 

[Arkansas,  are  Indians  wholiveonthe  Arkansa 
river,  s.  side,  in  three  yillagfes,  about  12  miles 
above  the  post  or  stations  The  name  of  the  first 
Tillage  is  Tawanima,  second  Oufotu,  and  thethird 
Ocapa  ;  in  all,  it  is  believed,  they  do  not  at  pre- 
sent exceed  100  men,  and  are  diminishing.  Ihey 
are  at  war  with  the  Osages,  but  friendly  with  all 
other  people,  white  and  red  ;  are  the  original  pro- 
prietors of  the  country  on  the  river,  all  which 
they  claim,  for  about  300  miles  above  them,  to 
the  junction  of  the  river  Cadwa  with  Arkansas ; 
above  this  fork  the  Osages  claim;  Their  language 
is  Osa^e.  They  generally  raise  corn  to  sell ;  are 
called  nonest  and  friendly  people.J 

ARLET,  a  settlement  and  parish  of  the  French 
in  the  island  of  Martinique.  It  is  a  curacy  of  the 
Capuchin  fathers,  situate  on  the  coast  which  looks 
to  the  w.  and  has  this  name  from  two  bays,  one  of 
which  is  larger  than  the  other,  and  which  are  at 
the  extremity  of  the  island. 

Ablet,  a  point  or  cape  of  this  island,  on  the 
ti.  If.  w.  coast. 

[ARLINGTON,  a  township  in  Bennington 
county,  Vermont,  12  miles  n.  from  Bennington. 
It  has  991  inhabitants.] 

ARMA,  Santiago  de,  a  city  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Antioquia,  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada,  found^  by  Sebastian  de  Be- 
nalcazar  in  1542,  and  peopled  by  Captain  Miguel 
Munoz:  it  was  a  little  tune  after  removed  to  a 
short  distance,  and  the  ruins  of  it  are  still  to  be 
seen  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Cauca.  It  is  of  a 
very  hot  temperature,  but  abounding  in  gold 
mines  :  it  is  fertile  in  seeds,  and  in  the  productions 
of  the  country,  but  barren  in  those  of  Europe. 
It  is  memorable  by  the  unjust  death  which  the 
Marshal  George  Robledo  experienced  under  the 
hands  of  its  founder ;  that  unhappy  person  having 
suffered  decapitation.  The  natives,  the  Indians, 
used  still  to  eat  human  flesh,  notwithstanding  the 
settlements  the  Spaniards  had  made  amongst  them* 
Fifty  leagues  n.  e.  of  Popay&n,  and  16  from  An- 
serma.    Lat.  5°  33'  n.    Long.  75°  36'  w. 

Arma,  another  settlement  of  the  same  pro- 
vince and  correginiiento  of  Castro- Vireyna  in 
Peru,  and  annexed  to  its  curacy ;  near  to  it 
are  two  large  estates,  called  Huanca  and  Hu- 
anupisca. 

ARMADILLO,  Santa  Isabel  del,  a  settle- 
ment and  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the 
alcaldia  mayor  of  S.  Luis  de  Potosi  in  Nueva 
Espafia.  In  its  vicinity,  and  in  that  of  the  estates 
of  itf  district,  are  counted  675  &miliesof  Spaniards^ 
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Musteesy  and  Mulattoes,    Six  leagues  to  the  e.  of 
its  capital. 

ARMENTABO,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  French  Guayana,  which  runs  e^ 
and  enters  the  Oyapoco. 

ARM  IRA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  gorera- 
ment  of  Daricn,  and  kingdom  of  Tierra  Finne. 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  towards  the  fi«  and 
runs  into  the  sea  by  the  side  of  cape  Tiburoo. 

ARMIROS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of 
Paraguay,  descendants  of  the  Guaranies ;  thejr 
inhabit  a  fertile  and  pleasant  country,  and  were 
first  discovered  by  Alvar  Nunez  CabezadeVaoi 
in  1541. 

ARMUCICESES,  or  Armouchiquois,  a  httr^ 
barous  nation  of  Indians,  of  the  province  of  New 
France,  or  Canada. 

ARNEDO.    See  Chancay. 

AROA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  goyem« 
ment  of  Venezuela  in  Tierra  Firme.  It  rises  i» 
the  Sierra  to  ihew.  of  the  town  of  S.  Felipe,  rums 
e.  af\d  enters  the  sea  beyond  the  bay  ci  Bitrbu- 
ruta,  opposite  to  some  islands  which  are  calked 
Los  Cayos  de  San  Juan,  to  the  s.  of  the  point  of 
Tucaca.  It  is  formed  from  the  watei&lb  of  the 
serrania  of  the  cities  of  San  Felipe  and.  of  Bari» 
quismeto.  In  its  course  it  fertilizes  a  large  ral-^ 
ley,  in  which  there  is  a  settlement,  as  also  somor 
fine  cacao  estates. 

AROCOBA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go* 
Tcrnment  of  French  Guayana. 

AROI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  eovenuneot  of 
Guayana,  which  rises  in  the  centre  of  th  is  provinoe^ 
from  the  lake  Casipa,  in  some  very  rugged  moun- 
tains ;  runs  n.  w.  and  enters  the  Orinoco  in  as 
abundant  stream.  Its  shores  are  inhabited  by  the 
Charibbes,  the  Aruacas,  and  the  Ararls  IndianSy 
who  lead  a  wandering  life. 

AROIAU,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Amazonas,  in  the  Portuguese  posses* 
sions.  It  is  an  arm  communicating  itself  with  the 
Paranamini. 

AROQUOIPI,  Cano  de,  an  arm  of  the  river 
Orinoco,  which  communicates  itself  with  the 
Aracoa,  and  which  with  it  forms  the  island  of 
Faxarado. 

AliOUARI,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Guayana, 
in  the  Portuguese  possessions.  Bj  these  people  a 
fort  was  buUt  upon  the  shore  in  1688,  but  it 
was  destroyed  by  an  overflow  of  the  river  in 
I69L 

AROUENS,  an  island  of  the  river  Maraikm 
or  Amazonas.  It  is  just  at  the  entrance  of  this 
river,  and  is  inhabited  by  many  infidel  or  gentile 
Indians, 
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.  AROUKAOBA,  a  river  of  the  province  of 
Goayana,  in  the  French  possessions. 

AKOURA,  a  settlement  and  parish  of  the 
French,  in  their  possessions  in  Guayana,  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Oaya. 

ARPONES,  Rancuo  de  los,  a  settlement  of 
Indians,  on  the  n.  coast  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Darien,  between  the  island  of  La  La- 
guna  and  the  point  of  Mosquitos. 

ARQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor* 
regimiento  of  Cochabamba  in  Peru. 

ARQUTATI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Darien,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Ticrra 
Firme.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  its  interior, 
ions  5.  e.  and  it.  w*  and  enters  the  Chucunaqui. 

[ARRACIFFE.    See  Arrecife.] 

ARRAIAL,  a  town  of  the  Portuguese,  in  the 
province  and  country  of  the  Amazonas ;  it  is  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Madera,  between  the  two 
great  lakes  or  pools  of  water  formed  by  this  river, 
one  of  which  is  called  the  Salto  Grande. 

ARRASTRADERO,  a  bay  of  the  coast  of  the 
S*  sea^  in  the  province  and  government  of  Esme- 
raldas,  on  the  side  of  the  port  Palmar. 

[ARRAYAL  de  Porate,  a  town  in  Brazil, 
situated  on  the  w.  side  of  Para  river,  below  the 
junction  of  its  two  great  branches.    See  Para.] 

ARKECIBO,  a  settlement  of  the  island  and 
government  of  San  Juan  de  Puertorico,  situate 
near  the  coast,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  its 
name.  This  river  has  its  rise  in  the  mountains 
towards  the  n.  and  runs  into  the  sea. 

ARRECIFE,  or  Capilla  del  Sbnor,  a  small 
settlement  of  the  province  and  government  of 
Buenos  Ayrcs,  in  the  road  which  leads  from  Lima 
to  this  city,  where  there  is  a  chapel,  in  which 
mass  is  performed  on  festivals  by  the  curate  of 
the  settlement  of  Baradcro,  which  is  14  leagues 
distant.  It  is  situate  on  the  banks  of  a  river  of 
its  name,  and  is  34  leagues  from  its  capital.  [Lat. 
34^  4'  10*  w.    Long.  60°  27'  10* ».] 

The  river  above-mentioned  runs  from  s.  w.  to 
It.  e.  and  enters  the  river  La  Plata,,  between  that  of 
Areco  and  that  of  Tres  Herraanas. 

Arrecife,  (sometimes  called  Olinda),  a  city  in 

the  kingdom  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  and  captains 

ikip  of  rernambuco*    It  has  a  good  fort,  well  garri- 

loned,  and  a  commodious  and  capacious  port ;  the 

eatrance  of  which  is  small  and  rendered  still  more  diffi* 

cult  of  access  from  having  a  good  fort.  The  city  was 

taken  bv  theEnglish,  in  i595,under  the  command  of 

James  Lancaster,  [who  enteied  the  port  with  seven 

£nglish  vessels.    He  staid  in  the  city  a  month,  and 

Carried  off  immense  plunder  ;  but  since  that  time 

the  Portuguese  have  made  it  almost  inaccessible  to 
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enemies.]  Its  commerce  is  triflingj  and  its  climate 
hot,  but  the  air  is  healthy.     It  is  the  residence  of 
a  Portuguese  governor,  and  is  in  Ljjt.  8®  IS'  *. 
Long.  35°  5'  w. 

Arrecife,  an  island  of  the  coast  of  the  same 
kingdom,  in  the  province  and  government  of  Ma- 
rafion  ;  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Para« 
guas,  between  the  Igarasu  and  the  Punta  Gorda. 

ArtRECIFES,  Cano  de  los,  an  arm  of  the 
river  Orinoco,  near  its  entrance  into  the  sea, 
through  the  large  mouth  called  De  Navios,  (of 
ships) ;  it  forms  a  curve,  and  so  runs  back  into  this 
ri?er,  leaving  a  large  island  in  the  middle  of  its 
course. 

AuREciFEs,  a  point  or  extremity  of  land  on 
the  e.  coast  of  the  island  of  Trinidad,  which  faces 
that  of  Tabago. 

Arrecifes,  some  shoals  on  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
of  the  province  and  captainship  of  Scara,  between 
the  lakes  Upiensand  Curu. 

Arrbta,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  cap'» 
tainship  of  Par&  in  Brazil ;  it  runs  n.  n.  w,  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Amazonas,  and  to  the  ann 
of  this  river  which  forms  the  island  of  Marajo. 

ARRENON,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go* 
vemment  of  Guayana  ;  it  runs  s.  s.  w.  and 
enters  the  Orinoco-  between  those  of  Caralana  and 
Wiuikine. 

ARRIANICOSIES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  In* 
dians,  of  the  province  and  government  of  Para- 
guay, who  inhabit  the  country  near  to  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata.  They  are  much  reduced,  and  as  yet  bat 
little  is  known  of  them. 

ARRICARI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go* 
vernment  of  Guayana,  in  the  French  possessions. 

ARRIETA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

f[)vemment  of  Cartagena  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
irme ;  situate  to  the  n.  of  the  town  of  San  Benito 
Abad. 

ARROUSICK,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea,  near 
the  coast  of  the  province  of  Sagadahoc,  at  the 
mouth  or  entrance  of  the  river  Kenebec. 

[ARROWSIKE,  an  island  in  the  district  of 
Maine,  parted  from  Parker's  island  by  a  small 
strait.  It  is  within  the  limits  of  George  Town, 
and  contains  nearly  i  of  its  inhabitants,  and  has  a 
church.  It  contains  about  S0,000  acres  of  land, 
including  a  large  quantity  of  salt  marsh.  See 
George  Town  anc}  Parker's  Island.] 

[ARROYO  DE  LA  China,  a  town  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  situate  oq 
the  w.  side  of  the  Uruguay,  in  Lat.  32°  29^  18». 
Long.  S80  14'  w.] 

[ARROYOS,  a  parish  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay^  situate  between  two  smalL 
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riven,  at  the  foot  of  the  moantains  which  sqpainte 
the  riTera  running  into  the  Parana  and  Pamguity. 
Seventeen  leagues  r.  of  Assumpcion.  Lat#85^ 
29'  36*^  s,    Xiong.  56°  47' »-] 

[ARSACIDES,  the  Islands  of  the,  the  name 
^iven  by  M.  de  ourville,  in  1769,  to  Solomon^s 
islands,  on  account  of  the  barbarous  character  of 
their  inb^itants,  particularly  at  Port  Praalin* 
These  ishinds  were  visited  by  Mr.  Shortland  in 
1788,  and  by  him  called  New  Georgia.  See  So- 
lomon's  Isles  and  Port  P&aslin.I 

[ARTHUR-KULL,  or  Nbwark  Bay,  on  the 
coast  of  New  Jersey,  is  f<Nrmed  by  the  union  of 
Passaic  and  Hackinsack  rivers.] 

ARTIBONITO,  a  large  and  abundairt  river  of 
the  island  of  St^  Domingo,  It  rises  in  the  moun* 
tains  of  the  mines  of  Ciboo,  runs  nearly  due  o« 
making  many  circumvolutions,  and  eatos  the  sea 
in  the  w.  head  of  the  island,  between  the  bay  of 
Gran  Pierre  and  the  Morro  del  Diablo.  Various 
projects  have  at  different  times  been  entertained  for 
the  forming  of  canals  which  might  irrigate  large 
territories;  but  they  have  not,  on  account  of  the 
want  of  workmen,  been  put  into  execution.  Its 
proper  name  is  Hatibonico,  but  by  corruption  it  is 
universally  called  Arttb6nito. 

Artibonito,  a  small  river  of  the  above  island, 
rising  in  the  valley  of  Inojuelo,  runs  1. 1.  w»  and 
enters  the  former. 

Aetibonito,  a  settlement  of  the  above  isknd, 
belonging  to  the  French,  and  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  fii^  mentioned  river. 

Artibonito,  a  port  of  the  island' of  Cuba,  on 
the  1.  coast,  between  the  port  of  Guantanamo  and 
the  island  of  Auriga«Granae. 

ARTIGONICHE,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  rises  in  a  lake  near  the 
e.  coast  and  the  strait  of  Canso,  runs  n.  e.  and 
enters  the  sea. 

Artiooniche,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  this 

!>rovince  and  colony,  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
brmer  river. 

ARTLEBURGH,  a  township  of  the  county  of 
Bristol,  in  the  province  and  colony  of  New  Eng- 
land. It  is  noted  for  the  great  increase  of  houses 
which  arose  in  a  few  years  from  its  commerce,  having 
been  till  lately  nothing  better  than  a  mean  village. 
[This  township,  properly  called  Attleborouffh, is  S8 
miles  s.  from  Boston,  and  nine  from  Provicbnce.] 

ARUACAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  who 
inhabit  the  s.e.  of  the  river  Orinoco,  descendants 
of  the  Charibbes.  They  are  very  numerous,  and  in* 
habit  the  country  between  the  river  Berbice  and 
the  mountains  of  Guayana :  they  have  no  fixed 
habitations,  aud   therefore  wan^  about  those 
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mountains  :  they  are  tte  friends  and  allies  of  the 
Dutch  of  the  cobnies  of  Berbice,  Esquibo,  and 
Surinam. 

ARUARA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  an4 
colon v  of  Surinam,  or  part  of  Guayana  in  the 
Dutch  possessions.  It  runs  from  «.  to  n.  ami  en« 
ters  the  Cusguni  on  the  s.  side. 

[ARUBA,  me  of  the  Little  AntiUe  isknds  in  the 
West  Indies,  is  subject  to  the  Dutch •  It  is  uninlm- 
biled,  lies  near  Tierra  Firme,  14  leagues  0.of  Gunu 
coa,  and  produces  little  else  besides  com  and  wood. 
Lat.  IS°  aV  u.     Long.  67«  S^  t».    See  Oruba.] 

ARUGARA,  a  township  of  .the  Portugese,  of 
the  proviace  and  t:aptakuhip  of  Pari  in  BraaO,  si* 
tuate  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  GuanapA. 

A  RUG,  a  river  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Ghoc6  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Finne ;  it  rises 
in  the  mountains  of  Abide,  runs  w.  and  enters  the 
PsganagandL 

ARlfii,  a  large  riverof  the  province  ^i  6ua« 
yana  and  government  of  Curoand.  It  has  its  origfii 
from  a  mrder  or  line  of  serrania^  'jhig  H 
leagues  from  the  mouth  at  which  it  enters  the  Oii« 
noco.  It  is  navigaUe  in  canoes  as  &r  as  a  violent 
current  or  waterfall,  caused  by  a  heap  of  stones, 
and  which  makes  the  water  to  rush  with  such  a 
noise  in  the  winter  time  as  to  be  heard  at  two 
leagues  distance.  In  its  mid  course  it  receives  on 
the  sp.  the  river  Camurica,  whi<^  runs  between  tho 
port  and  fortification  of  MuitaoQ  and  die  settlement 
of  Gu^zaiparo,  of  the  religious  observers  of  St. 
Francis  of  PirilA.  Its  shores  are  inhalnted  by  Cha- 
ribbes Indians* 

Arvi,  a  small  river  of  the  island  and  govern* 
meot  of  Trinidad,  which  runs  i.  and  enters  the  bay 
of  Chaguaramas  by  the  point  of  La  Galera. 

ARUNI,  an  ancioit  province  of  Cuxco  in  Peru, 
bounded  by  the  province  of  Collaguas  on  the  w. 
and  s.  by  the  Uanuras  or  plains  of  Arequipa.  It 
was  conquered  and  united  to  the  empire  by  Malta 
Capac,  fourth  Emperor. 

ARUNDEL,  a  county  of  the  province  and  co- 
lony of  Mary  bind.    See  Ana. 

Arunoel,  a  setlieroent  of  the  island  of  Barba* 
does,  in  the  district  and  parish  of  Santiago,  on  the 
f0.  coast. 

'    [Arundel,  a  township  in  York  cotmty, 
trict  of  Maine,  containing  145  inhabitants.     It 
between  cape  Porpoise  and  Biddeford,  on  the  it.  e. 
on  Saco  river,  81  miles  ii.  e.  from  York,  and  96 
n.  e.  from  Bo^on.l 

ARUPORECA8,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians*, 
lately  discovered  to  the  n,  w.  of  the  province  of  the 
Chiquitos ;  though  of  them  as  yet  but  little  is 
known. 
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It  itands  upon  the  height  of  laad  e.  of  Connecticut 
fiyer,  and  w.  of  Merrimack,  on  the  banks  of  Little 
Naukhea^.  In  this  township  is  a  white  sand, 
equal  in  fineness  to  that  at  cape  Ann,  and  which, 
it  i«  judged,  would  make  fine  glass.] 

[ASHBY,  a  township  in  Middlesex  county, 
Massachusetts,  50  miles  n,  w.  from  Boston,  con- 
taining 751  inhabitants.] 

[ASHCUTNEY,  orAsAcuTNEY,  a  mountain 
in  Vermont,  being  partly  In  the  townships  of 
Windsor  and  Weathersfield,  and  opposite  Clare- 
mont  on  Sugar  river,  in  New  Hampshire  state. 
It  is  2031  ieti  above  the  sea,  and  1733  above  high 
water  in  Connecticut  river,  which  glides  by  its  e. 
side.] 

[ASHFIELD,  a  township  in  Hampshire  county, 
Massachusetts,  about  15  miles  n.  w.  of  North- 
ampton, and  117  w.  from  Boston,  containing  1459 
inhabitants.] 

[ASHFOkD,  a  township  in  Windham  county, 
Conqecticut,  settled  from  Marlborough  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  was  incorporated  in  1710.  It  lies 
about  38  miles  n.  e.  from  Hartford,  and  76  s.  ». 
from  Boston.] 

[Ashford,  New,  a  township  in  Berkshire 
county,  Massachusetts,  155  miles  w.  from  Boston^ 
contaming  460  inhabitants.! 

ASHLEY,  a  river  of  tne  province  and  colony 
of  Georgia.  It  rises  from  pools  formed  by  certain 
aprinfirs,  runs  s.  e.  and  enters  the  sea. 

A^LY,  a  large  and  abundant  river  of  the 
province  and  colony  of  Carolina.  It  is  divided 
into  two  arms ;  the  one  towards  the  s.  preserves 
its  name,  and  that  towards  the  it.  takes  the  name 
of  Copper. 


Madame,  which  is  dependent  on  Cape  Breton.  See 
Breton,  CapEtI 

[ASHUELOT,  or  Ashwillet,  a  small  river, 
having  a  number  of  branches,  whose  most  distant 
source  is  at  the  i?.  end  of  the  Sunapee  mountains 
in  New  Hampshire.  It  runs  s.  w.  through  part  of 
Cheshire  county.  Below  Winchester  it  runs  w. 
by  n.  and  empties  into  Connecticut  river  at  Hins- 
dale.] 

ASIA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor» 
regimienio  of  Canete  in  Peru,  situate  on  the  sea 
coast. 

Asia,  an  island  of  this  province  and  corr^gi- 
ndentOj  near  the  coast. 

Asia,  a  point  of  land  or  extremity  of  the  coast, 
also  of  the  said  province. 

ASIENTOS,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
kinsrdom  of  Nueva  Galicia. 

[ASPOTAGOEN  Mountain.    This  high  land 


[ASH  MOT,   the   principal   harbour    in    isle    sea. 
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lies  on  the  promontory  that  separates  MafioM 
from  Margaret's  bay,  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.' 
It  is  seen  at  a  great  distance  frt>m  the  offing*,  and 
is  the  land  generally  made  by  the  ships  booiid 
from  Europe  and  the  West  Indies  to  Haliftx. 
The  summit  is  about  500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.] 

ASS  A,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  gorem- 
ment  of  Guayana,  or  Nueva  Andalucia.     It  riaei  • 
frofu  two  streams  in  the  comitry  of  the  ferocious 
Cbaribbee  Indians,  and  enters  Ami  on  the  it.  side.' 

WASSABET,  a  rivulet  which  rises  in  Graftoo, 
brcester  county,  Massachusetts,  and  runs  n»  e. 
into  Merrimack  river.] 

ASSAPARA,  a  small  island  formed  by  the 
river  Aropa,  at  its  mouth,  by  which  it  cntm  the* 
Orinoco  on  the  n.  side.  It  is  not  so  large  as 
Walter  describes  it,  since  it  is  a  little  less  than  a 
mile  in  lengthy  and  its  widest  part  does  not 
exceed  180  feet.  It  is  somewhat  elevated  and 
covered  with  branching  trees,  but  uninhabited. 

ASSEMPOLl,  a  large  lake  of  N.  America^ 
abounding  in  whales.  Some  believe  that  ft  has  a 
omimunication  with  the  sea.  [There  is  no  such 
name  in  the  modern  maps,  it  is  probably  the 
same  as  Winnepeg  lake.] 

ASSERRADORES,  a  setUement  of  the  island 
of  Cuba^  on  the  s.  coast,  and  near  a  toieraUj 
good  port. 

AssERRADOREs,  another  settlement  of  the  pro« 
vince  and  government  of  Nicaragua  in  the  lung*^ 
dom  of  Guatemala,  situate  on  the  coast  of  the  8.' 
sea,  and  close  up(m  the  port  of  Posesiones.^ 

AssETEAci,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and^ 
colony  of  Maryland.    It  runs  e.  andenlosthe 


ASSILLO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  As&ngaro  in  Peru,  it  has  a  verj 
abundant  lead  mine,  by  which  it  has  a  great  com- 
merce with  the  other  provinces.  It  is  sitaateon 
the  shore  of  the  great  lake  ChncuitO|  on  the  n, 
part. 

ASSINAIS.  a  settlement  of  the  missions  which 
belonged  to  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  in  the  pro-: 
vince  of  Texas  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  is  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Trinidad. 

[ASSINIBOILS,  or  AssiNiBOELs,  a  river  and 
lake  in  the  n.  w.  part  of  N.  America,  spoken 
of  by  some  geographers,  though  not  found  ia 
modern  maps.  It  is  probably  the  same  as  Win« 
nepeg.] 

ASSINIBOLESES,  a  nation  of  barbarous 
Indians  who  inhabit  the  forests  and  wilds  of  Ca^ 
nada,  whose  customs  are  but  little  known. 

ASSORIA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
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macingo,  m  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of 
Huitepec,  and  akaldia  mayor  of  Cuenavacai  in 
the  same  kingdom,  i? ith  19  families  of  Indians, 

Asuncion,  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Zumps^uacan,  and  akMia  mayor 
of  Marinalco,  in  the  same  kingdom. 
^  Asuncion,  another,  if  hich  is  the  real  of  the 
gold  mines  in  Brazil,  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Tocantines,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Ptot« 
tinga. 

Asuncion,  an  islandof  thegulfof  St.Laifrence, 
in  Canada  or  New  France,  at  the  entrance  of  that 
river ;  very  full  of  woods.  The  French  possessed 
it  from  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  when  it  was  ceded 
by  the  Enghsh,  until  the  year  1757,  at  which 
time  these  returned,  and  miKle  themselves  masters 
of  it. 

Asuncion,  a  bay  and  port  of  the  N.  sea,  on  the 
coast  of  Florida ;  it  b  small  and  ill-adapted  to 
large  vessels,  on  which  account  it  is  abandoned,  or 
at  least  only  inhabited  by  some  Indians.  It  lies 
between  cape  Lodo  and  the  bay  of  Espiritu 
Santo. 

Asuncion,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  sea,  on  the 
coast  of  California,  and  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  same. 

Asuncion,  a  river  of  New  France  or  Canada, 
which  runs  s.  e.  then  turns  f .  and  enters  the  St. 
Lawrence,  opposite  the  island  of  Montreal. 

Asuncion,  another,  of  the  province  of  the  Apa- 
ches in  Nuevo  Mexico.  It  rises  in  the  mountains 
of  the  sierra  grande^  runs  from  n.  to  s.  and  enters 
the  river  Salaao,  before  this  joins  the  Gila. 

Asuncion,  another,  a  very  abundant  stream  of 
the  province  and  government  of  La  Sonora. 

AiSUS,  a  river  of  the  province  ami  cmtainskip 
of  Espiritu  Santo  in  Brazil.  It  rises  in  tne  sierra 
of  the  Carajes  Indians,  runs  nearly  due  e.  and 
enters  the  river  of  Las  Esmeraldas,  just  after  form- 
ing a  large  cataract. 

ATA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Cuman&.  It  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  sierra 
of  Imataca,  runs  t .  and  enters  the  Cuyuni  on  the 
91.  side. 

ATABACA,  a  small  river  of  the  same  province 
and  government  as  the  former.  It  rises  n.  of  the 
Orinoco,  opposite  the  canal  and  fort  of  Limones, 
runs  s.  and  enters  the  canal  of  Aracoa. 

ATABAPLL  a  large  river  of  the  provmce  and 

fovemment  ofGuayanain  tbekingoomof  Tierra 
irme.  It  rises  in  the  centre  of  this  province, 
between  the  rivers  Negro  and  Orboco,  takes  an 
e.  course,  reoeiving  the  waters  of  many  others, 
and  then  turning  ti.  enters  with  a  most  abundant 
•tream  into  the  Orinoco. 
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ATACAMA,  a  province  and  corregimienia  of 
Paru,  bounded  n.  by  the  province  of  Arica ;  it.  e. 
by  Lipes ;  e.  and  t •  e.  by  the  territory!  of  Salta 
and  jurisdiction  of  Tucuman ;  s,  where  there  is  an 
unpeopled  waste  as  far  as  Copiapo,  by  the  king, 
dom  ot  Chile ;  and  w.  by  the  S.  sea.  It  is  divided 
into  High  and  Low.  The  first  is  of  a  cold  tempera- 
ture, abounding  in  fruits  of  the  sierra^  in  seeds 
and  potatoes.  In  Uie  cordiUera  are  numerous  flocks 
of  oAiich^  and  vicunasj  which  the  Indians  hunt, 
selling  their  skins  and  eating  their  flesh,  which  is 
tender  and  well-tasted.  The  bezoar-stone  is  also 
found  here.  Although  the  aforesaid  animals  are 
extremely  nimble,  they  are  nevertheless  hunted 
with  great  ease ;  and  it  is  performed  in  this  as  well 
as  in  other  provinces  by  simply  fixing  upright,  by 
means  of  stones,  some  small  sticks  of  about  two 
yards  long,  in  a  narrow  pass ;  and  attaching  to 
each  a  thread  or  cord,  thev  tie  at  small  distances 
pieces  of  coloured  wool,  which  is  moved  about  by 
the  wind.  The  trap  being  thus  prepared,  ihm 
hunters  endeavour  to  frighten  the  vicunas  from 
diflerent  parts  into  this  valley,  where,  as  soon  as 
they  arrive,  being  completely  overcome  with 
terror  at  the  Uts  of  wool,  the  whole  of  the  troop 
remain  prisoners,  this  trifling  barrier  forming  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  their  escape.  The 
hunters  then  make  use  of  a  cord,  somewhat  more 
than  a  ^ard  long,  having  a  stone  attached  to  the 
extremity,  which  they  mns  round  the  feet  of  the 
vicunasy  which  being  thus  last  entangled,  are  ea** 
sily  taken.  If,  by  accident,  an  huanueo  is  found 
amongst  the  troop,  the  whole  are  lost,  for  be  im- 
mediately daits  through  the  barrier,  and  the  rest 
follow  him.  Tliis  province  is  not  without  its  gold 
and  silver  mines ;  but  they  are  not  regularly  work- 
ed. It  has  many  springs  of  warm  water,  and  a 
lake  called  Blanca,  a^muiding  in  salt,  another 
called  Agul,  a  league  and  an  half  long,  which  is 
as  salt  as  the  sea.  The  low  province  contains  some 
ports  on  its  coast,  where  some  go  to  fish  tar  con- 
rs,  to  sell  in  Uie  sierra*  In  the  mountain  named 
nche,  of  the  parish  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  in 
other  parts,  are  mines  of  copper,  which  they 
work  and  form  into  hammers,  to  oe  carried  to  Po- 
tosi,  or  other  parts  where  minerals  are  worked. 
Here  are  found  veins  of  crystal  of  various  colours^ 
of  jasper,  talc,  and  copper,  blue  viiriol,  and 
alum.  This  province  is  much  in  want  of  water. 
The  most  considerable  river  is  that  which  runs 
down  into  the  sea  through  the  valley  of  Loa, 
serving  there  as  a  limit  to  this  province  and  to 
that  m  Artca.  Its  inhabitants  amount  oidjr  to 
8500.     The  capital  is  the  settfemrat  of  S.  Fkan* 
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eifco  de  Atacama ;  and  the  other  setdeineiits  are, 
ToconaOi  Chiuchiu,  Hiquina, 

Antofagasta,       Cobixa,  Peine, 

Calama,  Socaire,  Caspana, 

Soncor, 
The  desert  of  this  province  is  a  large  unpeopled 
lnu:t,  dividing  the  kingdoms  of  Peru  ana  Chile. 
It  is  a  burren  and  sandy  waste,  upon  which  many 
Spaniards  perished  for  want  of  water  when  it  was 
first  discovered. 

Atacama,  a  port  of  this  province,  on  the  coast 

of  the  S.  sea.     It  is  small,  but  well  frequented  bv 

lesser  vessels  employed  in  fishing  for  to//o,  which 

abounds  here,  and  which  is  a  speeies  of  cod-fish. 

ATACAMES,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

Sivemment  of  Esmeraldas  in  the  kingdom  of 
uito,  with  a  good  port  in  the  S.  sea.  It  is  si- 
tuated on  a  large  barren  spot,  surrounded  by 
loftj  mountains,  where  the  cold  is  so  intense  as  to 
freeit  people  to  death.  It  is  near  the  tropic  of 
Caprioom,  and  was  once  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince* 

ATACAPAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of 
Louisiana,  who  inhabit  the  sea-coast  to  the  w» 
They  are  thus  called  because  they  are  Charibbes, 
and  in  their  own  language  their  name  signifies  can- 
nibals. Although  they  treat  and  have  commu- 
nicatioos  with  the  Spanbh,  these  are  nevertheless 
ignorant  of  their  customs.  The  French  have, 
however,  persuaded  them  to  leave  ojBf  the  barba- 
rous custom  of  eating  their  fellow-creatures.  [The 
district  they  live  in  is  called  after  them.  Their 
village  is  about  25  miles  to  the  westward  of  the 
Attakapa  church,  towards  Quelquesboe.  Their 
number  of  men  is  about  50 ;  but  some  Tunicas  and 
Humas,  who  have  married  in  their  nation,  and 
live  with  them,  make  them  altogether  about  80. 
They  are  peaceable  and.  friendly  to  every  body  ; 
labour  occasionally  for  the  white  inhabitants; 
raise  their  own  com ;  have  cattle  and  hogs.  Their 
language  and  the  Carankouas  is  the  same.  They 
dwelt  near  where  they  now  live,  when  that 
part  of  the  country  was  first  discovered  by  the 
French.] 

.  :  ATACHEO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
of  th.e  district  and  akaldia  mayor  of  Tlaxsasalca 
in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  26  families  of  In- 
dians, and  in  seven  small  settlements  of  its  dis- 
trict, 157  of  Spaniards,  Mustees^  and  Mulattoes, 
who  trade  in  the  productions  of  its  estates.  Four 
leagues  to  the  e.  s,  e.  of  its  capital. 

ATACO,  a  settlement  of  the  corregimienio  of 
Coyaima  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It 
is  of  a  hot  temperature,  abounding  in  cacao ^  sugar* 
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cane,  maixe,  yucas^  plantains,  and  neat-caitle, 
as  also  in  mines  and  washing  places  (lavaderos)  en 
•gold,  in  which  specie  the  tnbutes  of  the  natives 
IS  paid.  These  should  amount  to  100  Indians^ 
who  go  and  collect  only  just  as  much  as  will  de* 
fray  the  tribute  required.  They  are  much  given 
to  inebriety,  and  this  is  no  doubt  the  cause  of  their 
being  so  wretchedly  poor. 

ATALAYA,  S.  Miguel  de  la,  a  settlement 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Veragua  in 
the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  situate  two  leagues 
from  the  capital. 

Atalaya,  S.  Migurl  be  la,  another  setfte* 
ment  of  the  province  and  government  of  Buenos 
Ay  res  in  Peru,  situate  on  uxe  shore  of  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata,  near  its  entrance. 

Atalaya,  S.  Miguel  de  la,  another,  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Tucum&n  in  the 
same  kingdom,  between  the  rivers  Tala  and  Del 
Rosario. 

Atalaya,  S.  Miguel  de  la,  another,  which 
is  the  asienio  of  the  silver  mines  of  the  afcafdia 
mayor  of  Guanajuato,  and  the  bishopric  of  Mecho« 
acan,  in  Nueva  Espana. 

ATALAYAS,  Santiago  de  las,  a  capital 
city  of  the  province  and  government  of  San  Juan 
de  los  Llanos  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada* 
It  was  founded  by  Gonzalo  Ximenes  de  Quesada^ 
when,  from  an  eminence,  he  discovered  those  ex* 
tensive  Uanuras  in  1541,  as  he  was  returning  from 
the  search  after  the  imaginary  province  of  Dorado. 
It  was  quickly  depopulated,  and  was  aflterwarda 
founded  by  the  Governor  Ancizo  on  the  banks  c/[ 
of  the  river  called  Agua-Mena ;  on  the  fertile 
plains  of  which  grow  many  trees  of  exquisite  fruits^ 
and  among  the  rest,  the  leche^miely  which  is  like  a 
large  grape,  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  slender 
film ;  in  the  one  is  included  a  juice  similar  to  milk 
(leche),  and  in  the  other  a  juice  similar  to  very 
delicate  honey  (miel).  It  is  somewhat  of  an  un« 
healthy  and  hot  temperature,  abounding  in  fruits* 
peculiar  to  the  climate.  It  contains  400  house- 
keepers, and  is  nine  leagues  from  the  city  of  Pore* 

ATANARl,  San  Joaquin  i>e,  a  settlement  of 
the  missions  which  belonged  to  the  regulars  of  the 
company  of  Jesuits,  in  the  Nuevo  Revno  de  Gra- 
nada, founded  by  the  Indians  of  the  Achagua  na- 
tion in  1666,  but  abandoned  three  years  after- 
wards, on  account  of  the  invasions  which  it  re- 
peatedly experienced  from  the  Charibbee  Indiana. 

Atanabi,  San  Joaquin  de,  a  large  and 
navigable  river  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada, 
wliicn  enters  the  Mota.  Its  shores  are  inhabited 
by  Indians  of  the  nation  of  Achagua. 
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ATANGAMA,  a  settleineiit  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Aimaraez  in  Peru^  annexed 
to  the  ciuracy  of  Lambrama. 

ATAPALO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tingoindin 
in  Nueya  £spana.  It  contains  23  £uiiilies  of  In- 
dians, well  skilled  in  the  sowing  of  wheat  and 
maize,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  many  fruits  of  that 
region.     Four  leagues  to  the  w.  of  its  capital. 

ATAPARAN.    See  Mazarroni. 

ATAPIRIR£,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Barcelona^  and  government  of  Cumana,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  one  of  the  missions 
which  belonged  to  the  order  of  St.  Francis  de  Piri- 
tu,  and  founded  in  1749.  Although  it  belongs  to 
the  aforesaid  province,  it  is  in  the  province  of 
Gnavana. 

ATAPSI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Tucoman,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
city  of  Salta,  and  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Chi« 
quiana. 

ATARA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern* 
ment  of  Choc6  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme. 
It  runs  5.  then  w*  and  enters  the  Cauca% 

ATASIS,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  pro- 
vince and  colony  of  Georgia,  situate  on  the  snore 
of  the  river  Apalache. 

ATAVILLOS,  a  nation  of  Indians  of  Peru, 
converted  to  the  Catholic  faith.  It  was  discovered 
and  subjected  bv  Don  Francisco  Pizarro,  who  was 
allowed  the  title  of  Marouis  de  los  AtaviUos  by 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  These  Indians  dwell  in 
the  province  of  Jauja,  and  work  with  nicety  all 
kinds  of  woollen  manufiaictures.  They  are  of  a 
lively  and  docile  disposition,  and  the  whole  of  Uie 
above  province  is  peopled  by  them. 

Atavili^s,  a  setUement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Canta  in  Peru,  with  the  deno- 
mination of  Atavillos  Altos,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  other  in  the  same  province,  and  which  is  call- 
ed Atavillos  Baxos. 

[ATCHI  KouNiPi,  a  lake  in  Labrador, 
which  sends  its  waters  s.  into  St.  Lawrence  river, 
through  a  connected  chain  of  small  lakes.] 

ATEMANICA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Jnchi- 
pela.  It  has  a  considerable  population  of  Spaniards, 
but  the  greater  part  consists  in  Musiees  and  In- 
dians, some  of  wnom  reside  in  the  large  estates  in 
its  district,  such  as  those  of  Milpillas,  Caxas,  Es- 
tanzuela,  Baez,  Teresa,  and  Totolotalco,  which 
abound  in  vegetable  productions  and  in  cattle.  It 
18  seven  leagues  from  the  reai  of  the  mines  of  Mes- 
quital. 
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ATEMAXAQUE,  a  setdement  of  the  head 

tlement  of  the  district  of  Amaqueca,  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Zayula,  in  Nueva  Espafia,  situate  on  the 
skirt  of  a  mountain.  It  is  of  a  cold  temperature, 
and  contains  112  families  of  Indians,  who  trftde  ia 
the  bark  of  trees.  Six  leagues  fiom  its  head  aet^ 
tlement. 

ATEMPA,  a  settlement  of  the  aleabUa  mayor 
of  Tendtlan  in  Nueva  EspaAa.  It  containsSIB 
families  of  Indians,  and  is  nine  leagues  to  the  s»m. 
of  its  capital. 

Atbmpa,  another  settlemait  of  the  bead  aettfe^ 
ment  of  the  district  and  akaUia  mayor  of  Zochi* 
coatlan  in  the  same  kingdom,  situate  in  a  hofloir^ 
and  surrounded  by  very  rugged  mountains*  •  It 
contain^  43  families  of  Indiuis,  and  is  14  leaguoa 
to  the  w.  of  its  capital. 

ATEN,  Sak  Antonio  de,  a  settlement  of  tlM 
missions  bdonging  to  the  monks  of  St*  FnuMia^ 
in  the  province  of  Apolabamba  in  Peru. 

ATENGO,  San  Salvador  de,  a  aetdeoMrt 
of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  and  ahaMa 
migfor  of  Tckcuco  in  Nueva  Espafia,  sitoafe  on 
the  shore  of  the  lake  of  Mexico.  It  contains  196 
fiunilies  of  Indians,  who  trade  in  salt,  wool,  maiae, 
fruits,  and  seeds.  It  is  half  a  league  to  the  n.  of 
its  capital. 

Atengo,  another,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of 
Santa  Maria,  in  the  head  settlement  of  the  diitriet 
of  Mizquiagnala,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  TepeCaft- 
go,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  18  Ihwiliai 
of  Indians, 

Atengo,  another,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of 
San  Mat6o.  It  is  the  head  settlement  of  the  dia* 
trict  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Metepte  in  the  mm» 
kingdom,  and  contains  S80  families  of  Indians, 

Atengo,  another,  a  head  settlement  of  the  die* 
trict  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  ChiUpa  in  thesaoM 
kin^om.  It  contains  70  families  of  Indians,  andi 
is  distant  five  leagues  from  the  settlement  of  ToU» 
man. 

Atengo,  another,  of  the  head  s^Iement  of  the 
district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Autbm  in'  the  same 
kingdom,  with  S3  families  of  Indians,  who  gatlier 
seeds  and  fruits  in  abundance.  It  is  39  leagues  to 
the  s.  with  an  inclination  to  the  w.  of  its  head  set^ 
tlement. 

ATENGUILLO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Hua- 
chinango  in  Nueva  Espaiia,  situate  in  the  «•  part 
of  that  district. 

ATTEPEC,  San  Juan  de,  a  settlement  of  the 
head  settlement  of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mtgfor 
of  Teocuiioo  in  Nueva  Espafia.    It  is  of  a  mild 
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and  toinewhat  moist  temperaturo^  contains  88  fa- 
milies of  Indians,  and  is  three  ieagaes  directly  i.  f . 
cf  Hs  capital. 

ATEQUARO9  a  settlement  of  the  alcaldia  mayor 
^  Valladolid  in  Nueva  Espafla^  near  its  capital. 

ATEZCAPO,  San  Juan  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  San  Francisco 
cM  Valle,  and  alcaldia  mat/or  of  ZuUepec,  in  Nu- 
crm  EspaAa,  situate  on  a  spacious  plain.  It  con- 
tains 50  fiunilies  of  Indians,  and  is  six  leagues 
to  the  e.  of  its  capital. 

[ATHAPESCOW  Lake.     See  Arathapes- 
cow  and  Slave  Lakes.] 

[ATHENS^  a  township  in  Windham  county, 
Yermont,  SS  miles  n.e.  from  Bennington,  and 
about  six  w.  from  Connecticut  river,  having  450 
inhabttants.  Sextons  river,  which  rises  in  London- 
derry passes,  9.  e.  by  Athens  into  the  township  of 
Westnrinsler  to  Connecticut  river.] 

[ATHOL9  a  township  in  Worcester  county, 
Massachusetts,  containing  16,000  acres  of  land, 
very  rocky  ajid  uneven,  but  well  watered  with 
riven  and  stieams.  On  these  stand  4  grist-mills, 
six  saw-miBs,  a  fidling-mill,  and  a  trip-hammer. 
It  contains  848  hihabitants,  is  35  miles  n .  w.  from 
W<»€eBter,  and  72  from  Boston.  A  medicinid 
springy  fiuned  for  its  many  virtues,  issues  out  of  a 
high  bank  on  Miller's  river,  SO  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  river.] 

ATICO,  Yalle  BE,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  earregimiento  of  Cumani  in  Peru,  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Caraveli. 

Atico,  Mobro  dk,  a  mountain  on  the  coast  of 
Pern,  of  the  same  province. 

ATIGOUANTlNES,  a  nation  of  Indians  of 
New  France  in  N.  America,  towards  the  44^  of 
lat.  In  their  dwellings  many  fiunilies  live  toge- 
ther, and  the  continual  fires  wnich  they  are  oUiged 
to  make  produce  suah  a  quantity  of  smcdte  tnat 
they  are  universally  blind  in  old  age.  Their 
extravagant  mode  <h  living  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  other  Indians,  excepting  that  in  tiieir  repasts, 
these  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  eve  of  Uieir 
victims,  which  they  pluck  out  with  the  greatest 
aviditVy  avowing  it  to  be  a  most  precious  morsel. 
After  human  flesh,  they  esteem  most  that  of  dogs. 
Their  method  of  curine  infirmity  is  not  less  pecu- 
liar, and  every  one  of  them  may  practise  as  a  phjr. 
siciaii,  since  the  same  remedy  is  observed  as  is 

S'rcn  in  Europe  for  the  treatment  of  the  bite  of 
e  tarantula,  namely,  the  endeavouring  to  divert 
the  patient  by  means  of  music  and  songs*  It  is  not 
known  that  these  Indians  worship  any  deity,  but 
through  an  impulse  of  terror  they  own  a  certain 
lespoct  for  the  devil.    They  neverthdess  tieUeve 
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in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  promise  them- 
selves a  place  of  jubilee  and  merriment  in  the 
other  world,  persuaded  also  that  they  shall  there 
be  united  to  their  friends. 

ATIMUEN-CUDIARA,  a  lake  of  the  country 
of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  territory  of  the  Portn- 
ffuese,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Maraiion,  and 
formed  by  a  channel  of  this  river. 

ATINGUI,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay  ;  it  rises  to  the  s.  of  the 
settlement  of  Nuestra  Senora  dc  Fe,  nins  t •  and 
enters  the  Parana  near  the  settlement  of  Santiaffo. 

ATIPAC,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Tepexpan,  and  alcaldia  maj/ar  of 
Theotihuacan,  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  is  of  a  odd 
temperature. 

ATIQUIPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Cumani  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Choler.  In  its  district  are  laige  fertBa 
hills  of  the  same  name,  abounding  in  pasturee^ 
which  feed  numbers  of  large  and  small  cattle^  as 
well  as  mules  and  asses,  which  are  its  articlvi  of 
commerce.  It  is  near  the  sea,  and  has  a  small 
port  or  creek,  in  which  abundance  of  fish,  are 
caught  Also  a  mountain  called  Metro  de  Aie» 
qmpa. 

ATIRA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go« 
vemment  of  Paraguay,  situate  on  the  shore  of  Um 
river  of  its  name,  opposite  the  city  of  Asuncion, - 

[ATiaA,  a  secernent  of  Indians,  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Paraguay,  about  sevM 
leagues  e.  of  Asuncion.  Lat.  85^  16'  45'^  t^ 
LoniF.  57**  14'  hj.I 

ATITALAQUIA,  a  head  settlement  of  Ch^ 
district  of  the  alcmdia  mayor  of  Tetepango  in 
Nueva  Espana.  It  is  of  a  pleasant  temperatare^ 
but  ill  provided  with  water.  Its  territory  is 
peopled  by  estates  and  ranchos^  in  which  aia 
grown  wheat,  maize,  seeds,  and  fruits  ;  but  it  is 
particularly  famous  for  the  breeding  of  small  cattle 
for  slaughter.  Its  natives  are  9Q0  families  of 
Othomies  Indians,  and  SO  of  Spaniards,  Mulattoet, 
and  Musites.  Twenty-one  leagues  to  the  n.  « 
Mexico. 

ATITAN,  a  head  settlement  of  the  district  of 
the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Solola  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala. 

ATITLAN,  a  head  settlement  of  the  district  of 
the  alcaldia  maj/or  of  Yillaha  in  Nueva  Espafia 
It  is  of  a  hot  temperature,  contains  171  iaroiliei 
of  Indians^  and  is  15  leagues  to  the  e.  of  ita 
capital. 

[ATKINSON,  a  township  in  Rockingham 
county,  N.  Hampshire,  which  was  incorporated  in 
1767,  and  in  1775  contained  575  inhabitants,  in 
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1790  only  479,  It  is  distant  90  miles  from  Ports* 
mouth,  and  has  an  academy  which  was  founded  in 
1789  by  the  hon.  N.  Peabody,  who  endowed  it 
with  1000  acres  of  land.  In  this  township  is  a 
large  meadow,  wherein  is  an  island  of  six  or  seven 
acres,  which  was  formerly  loaded  with  valuable 
pine  timber  and  other  forest  wood.  When  the 
meadow  is  overflowed  by  means  of  an  artifical 
dam,  this  island  rises  with  the  water,  which  is 
sometimes  six  feet.  In  a  pond  in  the  middle  of 
the  island  there  have  been  fish,  which,  when  the 
meadow  has  been  overflowed,  have  appeared  there 
when  the  water  has  been  drawn  ofl^,  and  the  island 
settled  to  its  usual  place.  The  pond  is  now  al* 
most  covered  with  verdure.  In  it  a  pole  50  feet 
long  has  disappeared  without  findmg  a  bot* 
tom.l 

ATLA,  a  small  settlement  or  ward  of  the  alcal- 
mayor  of  Guauchinanffo  in  Nueva  EspaiSay 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Naupan. 

Atla,  another  settlement  of  the  same  akaUia 
mayor ^  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Pahuatlan. 

ATLAGA,  San  Juan  de,  a  settlement  of  the 
bead  settlement  of  the  district  and  akaldia  mayor 
of  Orizaba  in  Nueva  Espafia,  situate  between  two 
lofty  hills.  It  is  of  a  cold  temperature,  and  con- 
tains 28  families  of  Indians,  whose  trade  consists 
in  fetteuing  herds  of  swine.  Seven  leagues  to  the 
9.  f  •  e.  of  its  capital. 

ATLACAHUALOIA,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
•ettlement  of  the  district  of  Xonacatepec,  and  o/- 
caldia  mayor  of  Cuemavaca,  in  Nueva  Espafia. 

ATLACHICHILCO,  San  Augustin  de,  a 
bead  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  akaldia  mayor 
of  Guaiacocotla  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains 
400  fitmilies  of  Indians,  including  those  within  the 
wards  of  its  district ;  and  they  are  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

ATLA  CO,  a  head  settlement  of  the  district  and 
akaldia  mayor  of  Zayula  in  Nueva  Espafia,  situ- 
ate on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  of  a  cold  tempe- 
rature. It  contains  60  families  of  Indians,  and  a 
convent  or  hospital  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis.  Six 
leagues  to  the  w,  of  its  head  settlement. 

ATLAHUILCO,  San  Martin  be,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  The- 
quilan,  and  cdcaldia  mavor  of  Orizaba,  in  Nueva 
Espafia.  It  contains  llo  families  of  Indians,  who 
trade  in  seeds,  tobacco,  small  cattle,  and  swine ; 
is  six  leagues  from  its  head  settlement,  and  situate 
at  the  foot  of  the  sierra. 

ATLAMAJACINGO,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  Atlistac,  and  akaldia 
mayor  of  Tlapa,  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains 
4S  families  of  Indians,  whose  only  trade  consists 
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in  the  barter  (rf  some  maize  and  fruits.    It  is  two 
leagues  to  the  w.  s.  w.  of  its  head  settlement. 

ATLAMAXACZINGO  del  Monte,  a  seU 
tlement  of  the  akaldia  mayor  of  Tlapa  in  Nueva 
Espana.  It  contains  85  families  of  Tlapenecos 
Indians,  and  is  four  leagues  and  a  half  to  the  s.  of 
its  capital. 

ATLAMAZUQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  n/raf- 
dia  mayor  of  Tlapa  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  containa 
45  families  of  Indians,  and  is  one  league  to  t&e  e. 
of  its  capital. 

ATLAMULGO,  Santa  Maria  de,  a  s^Me- 
ment  of  the  district  of  the  akaldia  mayor  of  Mele« 
pec  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains  1235  faniitief 
of  Indians,  including  those  of  the  wards  of  its 
district. 

[ATLANTIC  Ocean,  The,  separates  America 
from  Europe  and  Africa.     SeeSeA.] 

ATLArANALA,  a  small  settlement  or  ward 
of  the  akaklia  mayor  of  Guauchinango  in  Nueva 
Espafia,  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Tmola. 

ATLAPULCO,  San  Pkdro  de,  a  bead  9e  tie- 
ment  of  the  district  of  the  akaldia  mayor  of  Mete- 
pec  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains  S90  famUies 
of  Indians,  and  is  five  leagues  to  the  w.  s*  w*  of  its 
capital.  It  is  the  head  of  its  curacy,  to  which  are 
annexed  many  other  settlements. 

ATLATLAUCA,  an  akaldia  mayor  of  Nmru 
Espafia,  in  the  province  afid  bishopric  of  Oaxaca. 
It  IS  the  smallest  population  and  jurisdiction  of  any 
district  in  this  province,  consisting  only  of  two 
head  settlements  at  a  small  distance  from  each  other* 
It  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  barren  in  produc- 
tions and  commerce ;  on  which  account  it  is  the 
last  in  reputation  in  the  kingdom,  and  is  thought 
but  little  of,  since  it  yields  scarcely  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply its  own  necessities.  The  capital  has  the  same 
name.  This  is  situate  in  a  hot  temperature,  and 
contains  78  fomilies  of  Zapotecas  Indians.  The 
abundant  stream  of  the  Cuicatlan  passes  through 
its  vicinity;  but  such  i$ the  sterility  of  the  poU^ 
that  no  advantage  can  be  derived  from  its  wateiv. 
It,  in  short,  produces  nothing  but  a  moderate 
quantity  of  maize.  It  is  70  leagues  s.e.  ^ 
Mexico. 

Atlatlauca,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of  Saa 
Esteven,  another  head  settlement  of  the  district  of 
the  akaldia  mayor  of  Tepozcolula  in  the  same 
kingdom,  situate  upon  a  mountain  covered  with 
lofly  trees ;  and  from  these  the  inhabitants,  who 
consist  of  108  families  of  Indians,  cut  tablets  and 
planks,  which,  with  seeds  and. some  cotton  rnano* 
factures,  constitute  their  commerce.  Eight  leagues 
s»  w.  of  its  capital. 

AtiiATLauoa,  a  head  settlement  of  the  district 
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of  the  akaUUa  mayor  of  Teiiaiw>  del  Valle  in  the 
same  kingdom.  It  contains  165  families  of  In- 
dians* 

ATLATITLA,  San  Miguel  de,  a  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  of  the  akaUia  mayor  of 
Chalco  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  181  fami- 
liesy  and  a  convent  of  monks  of  St.  Dominic.  It 
is  five  leagues  to  the  5.  |  to  the  s.  w.  of  its  capi- 
tal 

ATLATONGO,  Santiago  db>  a  settlement 
of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  and  alcakUa 
mag/OT  of  Tezcoco  in  Nueva  Espwa,  annexed  to 
thatof  Acdman,  firom  \?hence  it  lies  a  quarter  of 
a  league  to  the  n^  It  contains  111  families  oflu- 
dians.  and  four  of  Spaniards. 

ATLEBOROUGH,  an  English  settlement  in 
the  prorince  and  colony  of  Massachussetts,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Patucket. 

ATLIACAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Tixtlan  in  Nueva  Espana. 
It  contains  180  &milies  of  Indians,  and  lies  three 
leagues  and  a  half  from  its  capital. 

ATLISTAC9  a  head  settlement  of  the  district 
and  akaUHa  mayor  of  Tlapa  in  Nueva  Espana. 
It  has  a  convent  of  Agustin  monks,  and  66  fami- 
lies of  Indians,  whose  principal  commerce  con- 
sists in  coiionp  which  it  yields  in  abundance,  and 
in  the  fabricating  of  blankets,  cloths,  huapUesy 
and  other  vestments.  It  is  six  leagues  to  the  w. 
of  its  capital. 

[ATLIXCO,  a  town  of  the  intendancy  of 
Puebia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Nueva  Espana,  justly 
celebrated  for  the  fineness  of  its  climate,  great 
fiertility,  and  savoury  fruits  with  which  it  abounds, 
especially  the  ofwna  cheremoliay  Lin.  (chilimcya)j 
and  several  sorts  of  passiflores  (parchas)  produced 
in  the  environs.1 

ATOCHA,  Lake  of,  in  the  province  and  cop- 
tamskqf  of  Rey  in  Brazil.  It  is  at  the  extremity 
of  the  coast  formed  by  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

ATOGUl,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cop- 
tamship  of  oeara  in  Brazil,  which  runs  n.  and 
•nters  the  Parana. 

ATOKAS,  a  small  river  of  New  France,  or 
Canada.  It  runs  n.  and  enters  lake  Superior,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Probavie  and  de  Fond. 

ATOLE,  a  large  lake  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Maracaibo,  formed  by  different  rivers, 
and  principally  by  the  Pampano  and  Olaga.  It 
afterwards  joins  the  grand  lake  Maracaibo, 
through  a  narrow  moutn  called  De  las  Piraguas ; 
in  it  are  many  small  islands. 

ATOLUA,  asettlement  of  the  akaldia  mayor 
of  Teazitlan  in  Nueva  Espafia.    It  contains  47 
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families  of  Indians,  and  is  half  a  league  ii.  of  it^ 
capital. 

ATONTAQUI,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Otavolo  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito. 

ATOTONILCAO,  a  head  seUlement  of  the 
district  of  the  alcalcUa  mayor  of  Tulanzingo  in 
Nueva  Espafia.  It  has  a  convent  of  Agustia 
monks,  S65  femilies  of  Indians,  and  some  8pa« 
niards,  Mulattoes,  and  MusteeSy  who  occupy 
themselves  in  tilling  and  cultivating  the  land  ror 
fruits  and  seeds.  Seven  leagues  n.  e.  of  its  capU 
tal. 

Atotonilcao,  another  settlement,  in  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  Atitalaquia,  and  alc^ 
dia  mayor  of  Tepetango,  in  the  same  kingdoaii| 
containing  150  families  of  Indians. 

Atotonilcao,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Xonacatepec,  and  alcaUUa  mayor 
of  Cuernavaca,  in  the  same  kingdom.  Tfierp 
still  remains  here  a  bath  which  was  built  by  the 
order  of  Herman  Cortes,  which  is  raised  on  arches, 
and  with  such  ingenuity  that  the  water  can  be 
made  deep  or  shallow  at  will.  The  water  is 
crystalline  and  pure,  and  a  cure  for  many  infir^ 
mities. 

Atotonilcao,  another,  of  the  same  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  and  alctddia  mayor  as  tli» 
former. 

Atotonilcao,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  and  akaldia  mayor  of  Tlaxomnlco 
in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  a  convent  of 
monks  of  St.  Francis. 

Atotonilcao,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  and  alcaUUa  mayor  of  La  Barca  in 
the  kingdom  of  Nueva  Galicia.  It  has  a  latgei 
population  of  Indians,  Mustees^  and  Mulattoes, 
who  breed  large  and  small  cattle,  and  cultivate 
wheat  and  other  grain.  In  its  district  are  many 
estates,  as  San  Andres  la  Cienega,  Milpillas,  Stc* 
pote,  and  Aio.  It  is  12  leagues  to  the  n.  e.  of  ita 
capital. 

Atotonilcao,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Amaqueca,  and  akaldia  mayor 
of  Zayula,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains 
120  families  of  Indians,  and  lies  four  leagues  fi.  of 
its  head  settlement. 

Atotonilcao,  another,  of  the  missions  bel<Nig« 
ingto  the  monks  of  St.  Francis,  in  the  province 
of^epeguana,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Vizcaya* 
It  is  five  leagues  from  ue  real  of  the  mines  and 
the  settlement  of  Parral. 

ATOVAQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle* 
ment  oi  the  district  of  the  alcalMa  mayor  of  2a« 
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jttla  in  Nueva  Espana,  situate  in  a  Talley  of  an 
agreeable  temperature.  It  contains  50  families  ci 
Spaniaids,  Mustcts^  and  Mulattoes^  150  of  In- 
diaos>  and  a  convent  of  monks  ot  St.  Francis. 
Four  leagues  to  the  e,  of  its  capital. 

Atoyaqus,  another,  with  the  dedicatory  title 
of  La  Concepcion,  the  head  settlement  of  the  dis- 
trict of  the  dcMia  mayor  of  Teposcolula,  in  the 
province  and  bishopric  of  Oaxaca  in  the  same 
Kingdom.  It  is  of  a  hot  temperature,  situate  near 
the  large  river  of  its  name,  which  fertilizes  the 
greater  part  of  the  territorj,  and  in  it,  at  certain 
seasons,  trout  are  caught  and  carried  to  be  sold 
jn  the  capitat  of  the  province,  where  they  are 
held  in  high  estimation,  their  price  varying  in 
proportion  to  their  scarcHy.  It  produces  an  infi- 
nite quantity  of  cotton,  the  manuracture  of  which 
is  the  principal  source  of  commerce  to  the  natives, 
who  consist  of  29  families  of  Indians.  Fifteen 
leagues  to  the  s»  with  a  slight  inclination  to  the  w, 
cf  its  capital. 

Atoyaque,  another,  formerly  called  Maxal- 
tepec,  of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  and 
aicaldia  mayor  of  Zacatula.  It  contains  175  fami- 
lies of  Indians,  including  those  of  the  wards  of  its 
district. 

Atotaqub,  another,  a  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  the  aicaldia  mayor  of  Xicayan  in  the 
same  kingdom.  It  contains  172  families  of  In- 
dians, who  trade  in  cotton  and  seeds.  Nine 
leagues  It.  2V.  of  its  capital. 

n&.TOTAQU£,  a  deep  and  large  river  in  Mexico, 
or  New  Spain.  On  it  is  the  faimnis  natural  bridge, 
called  Ponti  di  Dio,  100  miles  s»  e.  of  Mexico, 
over  which  coaches  and  carriages  conveniently 
pass/] 

ATOYAQUILLO,  a  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  the  dcfUdia  mayor  of  Tepozcolula  in 
Nueva  Espana,  of  the  province  and  bishopric  of 
Oaxaca.  It  is  of  a  hot  temperature,  and  contains 
70  families  of  Indians,  who  trade  in  woven  cotton 
manufactures,  bartering  them  for  salt  found  on 
the  coast  of  Xicayan.  Twenty-four  leagues  $•  w. 
of  its  capital. 

ATKATO,  a  large  and  abundant  river  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Darien  in  the  king- 
dom of  Tierra  Firme.  It  has  its  oriffin  and  source 
in  the  mountains  of  the  province  of  Choc6,  from 
two  lakes  which  fonn  the  rivers  Quito  and  San 
PaUo,  which  latter  become  immediately  united. 
It  runs  nearly  straight  from  s.  to  n,  for  more  than 
95  leajg^es,  and  empties  itself  into  the  N.  sea ; 
collectmg  in  its  course  die  waters  of  the  Ti^e, 
Torren,  and    Pequest,  the   waters   of  the   lake 
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Luini,  and  several  other  streams  of  such  magai- 
tude  as  to  cause  it  to  fiwrn  a  mouth  upwards  of 
five  leagues  broad,  in  the  great  bay  or  guM 
called  Darieo,  near  the  limits  which  divide  the 
two  govermnents  and  jurisdictions  of  Cartagena 
and  ramanA.  This  river,  which  in  that  eoantry 
is  also  known  by  the  names  of  Darien  and  Chooo, 
is  navi^ble  for  many  leagues  ;  but  its  navigation 
is  prohibited  on  pain  of  death,  without  an^  ex« 
ce[ytion  whatever,  in  order  to  avoid  any  preradice 
wnich  might  arise  to  the  provinces  of  the  Nuevo 
Ueyno,  by  means  of  the  facility  with  which  llini 
kingdmn  mi^ht  be  thus  entered.  Neverthless  the 
vicaroy  of  that  kingdom,  Don  Manuel  6ttiricf| 
proposed  that  this  passage  should  be  free  and-epen, 
though  with  the  proper  pnecautions  agmnst  any 

Srobable  mischief.    Its  sands  abound  with  gOldL 
ust  at   its  entrance  into  the  sea,  are  17  sntell 
islands  lying  in  two  lines.    Its  mouth  is  in  lal.  8^ 

V    fir 

ATRIS,  a  very  fertile  valley  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Quito,  belonging  to  the  juris* 
dictran  oi  Pasto,  and  where  this  city  was  founded. 
It  is  of  a  cfAA  temperature,  and  is  washed  by  the 
river  Pascamayu  on  the  e. :  it  abounds  in  pastures 
and  cattle. 

ATRISCO,  or  Carrion,  a  capital  town  of 
the  akaldia  mayor  and  jurisdicticm  of  its  nianie 
in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  is  very  beautiful  and  largie^ 
abounding  in  streams,  which  irrigate  the  whoMs 
of  its  dii&ict  and  render  it  agreeable  both  in 
appearance  and  fertility.  It  has  two  parishes, 
one  for  the  Spaniards  and  another  for  the  Indians  ; 
five  convents  of  the  religious  orders  of  St.  Fran- 
ciscans, La  Merced,  Son  Juan  de  Dios,  in  wbiclE 
there  is  a  good  hospital  and  buildmg  for  cob« 
valescents,  of  barefooted  Carmelites,  and  of  the 
nuns  of  Santa  Clara ;  difierent  chapds  and  her« 
mitages  inthe  wards,  which  are  peopled  by  In- 
dians, and  of  which  the  most  extensive  is  that 
called  De  los  Solares,  a  small  population  living  in 
orchards  and  gardens  which  are  mled  with  flowen| 
fruits,  and  vegetables ;  the  same  charming  spo^ 
beiii|f  rendered  fertile  by  difierent  streams  encom- 
passmg  it  on  all  sides,  and  affording  refresh- 
ment and  recreation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  ca- 
Sital,  who  amount  to  400  femilies  of  SpaniardS| 
fusteesy  and  Mulattoes,  (from  whom  three  com- 
panies of  militia  have  be^  formed),  and  also  to- 
1850  families  of  Mexican  Indians.  The  vdlqr 
of  Atrisco,  celebrated  for  its  beauty  and  fertility^ 
has  cultivated  estates  which  produce  immenae 
abundance  of  wheat,  maize,  bariey,  and  other 
grains,  by  Trhich  other  provinces  are  supplied, 
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these  being  the  principal  sources  of  trade  in  this 
province  ;  and  although  it  is  not  ^vithout  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  flax  and  hemp,  yet  of  these  little 
it  made ;  nor  indeed  docs  the  small  attention 
irhich  is  paid  to  their  cultivation,  warrant  the  ex- 
pectation of  any  considerable  cmolnmcnt  to  be 
derived  from  them.  In  the  estates  are  150  families 
of  Spaniards,  and  innumerable  parties  of  Indians, 
who  assist  in  their  cultivation.  It  abounds  also 
in  large  and  small  cattle,  and  its  woods  in  hares, 
rabbits,  partridges,  and  other  birds.  It  is  water- 
ed by  several  large  rivers,  from  which  not  only 
the  estates,  but  also  all  the  gardens  of  the  greater 

Ert  of  the  settlements  of  its  district,  derive  great 
nefit.  The  Indians  are  much  gi-ven  to  the  cul- 
tivatkm  of  cotton,  of  which  they  make  particu- 
laily  fine  garments,  and  indeed  they  are  natu- 
rally very  indusrious.  Thirty  leagues  5.  e,  of 
Mezioo. 
The  settlements  of  this  jurisdiction  are, 
Zoyatlitlanapa,  Amecaque, 

Tianguismanalco,  San  Andres  de  Calpa. 

Guaauechula, 
At&ibco,  another  town  of  the  same  name^in 
the  kirffidmn  of  Mexico. 

ATm)PICHE,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Guayana,  or  Nueva  Andalu- 
cia.  It  runs  from  s.  to  n.  and  enters  the  Orinoco, 
on  the  side  of  the  new  city  of  San  Gabriel  de 
Gaayana. 
[ATTAKAPAS.  See  Atacapas.] 
[ATTLEBOROUGH.  See  Artleburgh.] 
ATUNCANAR,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corresimiento  of  Cuenca  in  the  kingdom  of 
Qiiito*  it  is  of  an  agreeable  and  healthy  tempe- 
rature, abounding  in  productions,  especially  in 
sugar-canes  and  cochineal.  In  the  time  of  the 
IncasofPeru,  it  was  a  very  wealthy  population^ 
having  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  sun,  a  palace 
and  a  fort,  of  which  the  ruins  still  remain,  at 
the  distance  of  two  leagues  towards  the  n,  and 
which  is  the  most  regular,  capacious,  and  well 
constructed  of  any  in  that  kingdom.  At  the 
entrance  of  this  fort,  and  in  the  front,  is  a  small 
river,  which  runs  close  up  to  its  walls  ;  and  on  the 
opposite  side  it  is  terminated  by  a  moderately  lofty 
htU,  and  hemmed  in  by  a  strong  wall.  Nearly  in 
iht  centre  is  a  turret  of  an  oval  figure,  which  rises 
on  the  interior  of  the  wall  to  about  the  height 
of  two  toises,  and  to  six  or  eight  on  the  exterior. 
In  the  middle  of  it  is  a  square  inclosed  by  walls, 
irbicb,  towards  the  part  which  looks  into  the 
country,  has  all  its  angles  touching  the  circum- 
ference of  the  oval,  without  leaving  any  pass ;  and 
there  is,  indeed,  nothing  left  on  the  other  side 
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save  a  very  narrow  way.  In  the  middle  of  tbo 
square  is  a  division  forming  two  small  apartments^ 
which  have  no  communication  with  each  other; 
and  they  arc  entered  by  a  door  placed  at  the  sida 
opposite  the  division.  In  the  sides  which  front tha 
country  are  small  holes,  which  served  as  a  watch* 
ing  place,  and  where,  to  all  appearance,  a  ffnard 
use(l  to  be  mounted.  Close  upon  the  exterior  rf 
this  oval  runs  the  wall,  to  the  extent  of  40  toises  oii 
the  kft  hand,  and  25  on  the  right.  This  wall 
at\er wards  becomes  doubled,  forming  different 
irregular  angles,  and  including  a  large  space. 
Cli)se  to  the  rocky  place  from  which  the  river  has 
its  source,  is  a  gate  or  entrance,  and  near  to  this 
runs  a  narrow  pass,  where  two  persons  only  can 
go  abreast ;  and  this  pass,  when  it  comes  to  tho 
opposite  wall,  turns  about  and  leads  to  the  tower^ 
being  still  of  the  bame  breadth.  It  afterwards 
inclines  rather  towards  the  rocky  place,  but  at 
length  widening,  forms  an  half  plain  before  the 
same  tower.  In  this  narrow  pass,  at  the  distance 
of  three  feet  from  each  other,  are  disposed  niches^ 
formed  in  the  solid  wall  like  sentry  boxes,  and  in 
another  part  of  the  wall  are  two  gates,  which  are 
capable  of  admitting  very  large  stores  and  accom^ 
roodations  for  the  lodging  of  the  troops.  The 
interior  space  is  formed  into  various  compartmentSi 
and  from  the  height  of  the  walls,  the  gates,  and  the 
nice  economy  which  prevails,  the  whole  fabric 
sedms  evidently  to  have  been  the  habitation  ci 
some  prince.  All  the  walls  are  full  of  holes,  and 
there  are  many  small  stones  of  six  or  eight  indies 
long,  and  three  or  four  broad,  jetting  out  from  their 
sides,  and  which  no  doubt  served  as  pegs,  np<Mi 
which  the  soldiers  might  hang  up  their  arms* 
The  whole  of  the  wall  is  very  thick,  having  a  fine 
parapet  and  a  deep  ditch  without,  and  a  very 
capacious  terrace  within  ;  and  although  there  is  n 
way  entirely  round  the  top,  it  has  only  one  cn«. 
trance,  namely,  by  means  of  a  staircase  close  to 
the  oval  tower,  which,  after  rising  some  steps, 
forms  the  main  staircase  for  the  tower  itself.  The 
structure,  as  well  of  the  walls  as  of  the  interior 
buildings,  is  entirely  of  unequal  stones  of  irrcgnlar 
figure ;  but  these  are  so  neatly  and  so  firmly  pot 
together,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  perceiva 
where  they  arc  joined.  Opposite  this  setdemtnt, 
the  IncaAtahualpa  conquered  his  brother  Huascar, 
and  put  to  the  sword  60,000  of  his  vassals.  In 
its  district  towards  the  e.  is  an  estate  called  Bne* 
ran. 

ATUNCOLLA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Lampa  in  Peru, at  one  leasue^s 
distance  from  the  great  lake  IJ^iticaca,  in  which 
there  is  an  island  four  leagues  in  circumference, 
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and  where  are  to  be  seen  vesti^  of  the  palace  of 
the  Great  CoUa.  It  is  of  a  triangular  figure,  and 
built  of  uiisha[)ed  stones,  similar  to  the  fort  of 
Cuzco.  This  edifice  was  destroyed  by  the  hands 
of  some  avaricious  persons,  who  found  in  it  con- 
siderable hidden  treasure.  It  was  anciently  the 
eourt  of  the  aforesaid  Great  CoUa,  but  it  is  at  pre- 
sent the  most  wretched  population  of  any  in  tiie 
proyinoe. 

ATUNJAUXA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corres^imiento  of  Jauxa  in  Peru, 

ATUIS'QUILLACAS,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince  and  corregimiento  of  Paria  in  Peru. 

ATUNQUIXOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Quixos  and  Macas  in  the  king- 
dom of  Quito. 

ATURES,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  which 
belonged  to  the  Jesuits  in  the  Orinoco.  It  is  at  pre- 
sent under  the  care  of  the  Capuchin  monks. 

Atures,  the  Torrents  of  the  ThreeWater-falls  of. 
These  are  very  tremendous,  and  at  a  small  distance 
from  each  other,  in  the  river  Orinoco.  They 
check  the  navigation  here,  and  make  it  requisite 
for  vessels  to  be  carried  on  men*s  shoulders  by 
land.  These  falls  are  35  leagues  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river. 

[AT  WOOD'S  Key,  one  of  the  uninhabited  Ba- 
hama islands,  situate  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  about 
eight  or  ten  leagues  in  a  n.e.  direction  fromCrooked 
island,  and  about  S5  due  e.  from  the  middle  part  of 
Lon£c  island.     See  Bahamas.] 

ATZALA,  San  Matias  db,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  settlement  of  the  district  and  tdcaldiu 
mat/or  of  Guejozingo.  It  contains  S4  families  of 
Indians,  and  is  situate  to  the  e.  of  its  capital. 

ATZALAN,  a  head  settlement  of  the  akaldia 
mayor  of  Xalapa  in  Nueva  Espana.  This  dis- 
trict is  bounded  by  that  of  TIacolula,  of  the  same 
jurisdiction  ;  5.  w.  by  that  of  Thepayahualco,  to 
which  belongs  the  extensive  territory  of  Perote ; 
and  from  its  being  situated  lower  than  this  moun- 
tain, its  temperature  is  not  so  cold,  although  it  is 
very  subject  to  fogs  and  dews.  It  abounds  in 
fruits,  seeds,  tobacco,  and  fish  called  boboSy  which 
are  found  in  two  rivers  which  run  immediately  by 
the  settlement.  Its  population  amounts  to  70 
families  of  Spaniards,  including  those  of  the  wards 
of  Santa  Maria  Tlapacoya.  which,  for  the  most 
part,  are  under  the  care  of  Don  Felipe  Motegnma. 
The  name  of  this  settlement,  which  \n  the  Mexican 
languafire  signifies,  ^^  a  population  between  two 
rivers,"  is  derived  from  the  aforesaid  rivers,  the 
lar^t  of  which  runs  to  the  s,  of  it.  It  is  a  league 
and  an  half  5.  e.  of  Xalacingo. 

ATZOLA^  a  head  settlement  of  the  district  of 
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the  alcakHa  mayor  of  Chicapa  in  Nueva  £spafia| 
of  the  province  and  bishopric  of  Oaxaca.  It  is 
of  a  mUd  temperature,  and  abounds  greatly  in 
cochineal  and  seeds.  It  is  inhabited  by  385  fami«« 
lies  of  Indians,  comprehending  those  of  the  wards 
of  its  district.  Twelve  leagues  to  the  s.  s.-e.  of  ils 
capital.  . 

ATZOMPA,  a  settlement  of  the  cdcaldia  mayor 
of  Tlapa  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  il6 
families  of  Mexican  Indians,  including  those  of  a 
ward  in  its  vicinity,  who  are  very  much  given  la 
the  culture  of  the  soil,  which  produces  in  abnii* 
dance  seeds,  fruits,  garden  herbs,  cochineal,  and 
cotton.  Seven  leagues  from  the  real  of  the  mines 
of  silver  in  the  district  of  Alcozauca. 

Atzompa,  another  settlement  of  the  same  naoM^ 
with  the  dedicatory  title  of  Santa  Maria,  in  tha 
head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Cuilaya,  and  akal^ 
dia  mayor  of  Quatro  Villas,  in  the  same  kingdom. 
It  contains  143  families  of  Indians,  who  ai«  em- 
ployed in  the  commerce  of  cochineal,  seeds,  firuitS| 
coal,  and  bark  of  trees.  It  is  little  more  than  a 
league  n.  w.  of  its  head  settlement. 

ATZOPAN,  San  Agustin  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  settlement  of  the  district  and  a/caUUa 
mayor  of  Guejocingo  in  Nueva  Espaiia,  It  con- 
tains 27  families  of  Indians,  and  lies  s.  of  ita 
capital. 

AUACA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 

! government  of  Guayana  in  the  kingdom  of  Tterra 
''irme.  It  rises  in  the  si&ra  of  the  country  of  tha 
Macirinabis  Indians,  runs  nearly  due  e.  and  entefi 
the  Cauca. 

AUALOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  aad 
government  of  Tucuman,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  tha 
city  of  Cordova,  and  kingdom  of  Peru.  It  lies 
upon  a  narrow  strip  of  land  or  peninsula,  formed 
by  the  river  Primero. 

AUANA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern* 
ment  of  Guayana,  or  Nueva  Andalucia,  in  the  king^ 
dom  of  Tierra  Firme.  It  rises  s.  of  the  settlement 
of  San  Joseph  de  Mapoyes,  runs  s,  and  enters  the 
Sipapu. 

A  U  AN  DA,  a  settlement  of  the  Portuguese^ 
being  a  reducchn  of  Indians  of  the  missions  of  the 
Carmelite  monks  of  that  nation,  in  the  province 
and  country  of  the  Amazonas.  It  is  on  the  slH^re 
of  the  river  Negro,  at  the  same  mouth  by  which 
this  is  entered  by  the  Nuisi.  Mr.  Bellin,  in  his 
maps,  calls  it  the  Ar^vida. 

AtJARA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
county  of  the  Amazonas.  It  runs  from  tv.  to  e* 
for  a  small  space,  and  enters  the  river  Madeia| 
above  the  Yaruba. 

AUARI,  a  small  river  of  tha  province  awl 
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goTemment  of  Ouayana,  or  Nueva  Andalucfa^  in 
the  kingdom  of  lierra  Firme.  It  rises  in  the 
itrrania  of  Parime,  runs  e.  forming  a  curve,  and 
enters  the  river  Parime  or  Parnma,  near  its  source. 

AUBIN,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  sea,  close  to 
ike  coast  of  the  island  of  Martinique,  on  the  n.  e. 
part,  between  the  small  river  Salado  and  fort 
Trinidad. 

AUCAIAMA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
torregimknio  of  Chaocay  in  Pern,  founded  in 
1551 ;  in  which  is  venerated  a  miraculous  image  of 
the  Virgin  del  Rosario,  which,  with  ornaments 
oomspoodinff  tait,  were  sent  hither  hy  the  £mpe- 
ror  Charles  v  • 

AUGAMPIy  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corrqgiiPiJfNto  of  Yaujos  in  Pbru,  annexed  to  the 
cnracv  of  its  capital. 

.  AlfCH  lAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  and  a/cafdia  mayor  of  TIapa  in 
Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  42  families  of  Indians, 
and  is  three  leagues  s.  of  its  capital. 

AUCO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  corre- 
ghnienio  of  Yauyos  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the  curacy 
of  its  capitab 

AUECHICA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Guayana,  and  government  of  Cumana,  one  of  the 
missions  held  nere  by  the  Catalanian  Capuchin 
fathers ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Cuiuni. 
\  AUENABAC,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Tucuman,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
city  of  Santiago  del  £stcro,  and  kingdom  of  Peru, 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Choromoros. 

AUENDANO,  Lagunas  de,  lakes  in  the 
provinoe  and  district  of  Itata,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Chile.  They  are  nine  in  number,  great  and  small, 
and  are  situate  between  the  rivers  ttata  and  Laxa. 

AUENICO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Quixos  and  Macas  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito*  It  rises  close  to  the  settlement  of  Yubal, 
runs  from  w.  tore,  and  enters  the  Maraiion. 

AUES,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea,  one  of  the 
Antilles,  situate  s,  e.  of  Bonaire,  16  leagues  from 
the  coast  of  Venezuela,  in  the  gulph  Triste,  or  Coro. 
It  is  a  league  and  a  half  long,  and  very  narrow, 
baying  before  it  some  rocks,  lying  in  the  shape  of 
a  half-moon,  on  which,  in  the  year  1678,  the 
whole  of  the  French  squadron,  commanded  by 
Count  d' Est  res,  was  wrecked.  It  has  a  large  and 
convenient  bay,  and  is  called  the  island  of  Birds, 
(Isla  de  Avo«),  from  its  abounding  with  an  infinite 
variety  of  them,  and,  as  it  were,  destitute  of  in- 
habitants, these  consisting  only  of  a  few  Dutch 
fishermen.  Close  to  it  is  another  very  small  island 
of  the  same  name,  and  they  are  distinguished  by 
the  one  being  called  Large  and  the  other  Small*.  In 
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this  there  are  some  orange  and  lemon  trees,  but  H' 
is  otherwise  barren,  and  of  a  sandy  and  desert  soiF^ 
Its  circumference  is  about  three  leagues,  and  it' 
also  belongs  to  the  Dutch.  They  arc  in  long.  16% 
and  (at.  IP 56'  n. 

AUGARAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of 
the  kingdom  of  Brazil,  who  inhabit  the  woods  and 
mountains  which  lie  to  the  w.  of  the  caplainship 
of  Puerto  Seguro,  of  whom  but  little  is  known^ 
and  rare  accounts  been  received. 

AUGUSTA,  a  fort  and  establishment  of  the 
English,  in  the  province  and  colony  of  Georgia,  on* 
the  shore  of  the  river  Savannah  ;  it  is  the  place  of 
commerce  whereto  those  residing  in  this  province 
and  that  of  Carolina  resort,  to  carry  on  the  traflic 
with  the  Indians,  by  means  of  the  river,  which 
is  navigable  in  canoes.  It  is  ^30  miles  distant 
from  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  has  a  good  road- 
which  leads  to  the  town  of  Clierokce,  peopled  by 
Indians  of  this  nation.  [Augusta,  in  the  upper 
district  of  Georgia,  was  till  lately  the  se<it  ot  go^- 
vernment.  It  is  situated  on  a  fine  plain  in  Ricfa«- 
mond  county,  on  the  s.  w.  bank  of  Savannah 
river,  where  it  is  near  500  yards  broad,  at  a* 
bend  of  the  river  ;  1S7  miles  n.  w.  from  Savan* 
nah ;  from  Washington  s.  e.  by  e.  and  from- 
Louisville  s.  w.  50  miles ;  and  934  miles  s»  w.- 
from  Philadelphia.  At  the  first  settlement  of 
the  colony.  General  Oglethorpe  erected  a  fort 
here  for  protecting  the  Indian  trade,  and  hold* 
ing  treaties  with  the  natives.  In  1739  about  600 
people  separated  themselves  from  the  maritime  wd^ 
tiements,  and  removed  to  its  neighbourhood,  to 
carry  on  a  peltry  trade  with  the  Indians.  There 
were,  however,  but  three  or  four  houses  in  the  town 
of  Augusta  in  1780,  and  in  1787  it  contained  SOO. 
The  country  round  it  has  an  excellent  soil,  which^ 
with  its  central  situation,  between  the  upper  and 
lower  countries,  will  bring  it  fast  into  importance*- 
Lat.  Sy  ly  It.    Long.  80^  46'  a.] 

Augusta,  a  county  of  the  province  and  colon^r 
of  Virginia,  situnte  between  trie  mountains  whicb   « 
divide  it  on  the  e.  from  Albemarle ;  bounded  n. 
by  the  territory  of  Lord  Fairfax,  and  s.  w.  hy  the 
mountains.      It   is   watered    by  different  nven^ 
which  pass  across  the  high  road  leading  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Maryland.     [Ihe  soil  is  fertile,  and  the 
county    contains    10,886    inhabitants,   includinj^. 
1567  slaves.     Here  is  a  remarkable  cascade,  called 
the  Falling  spring.     It  is  a  branch  of  the  Jaroe% 
where  it  is  called  Jackson's  river,  rising  in  the 
mountains  90  miles  s*  w.  from  the  Warm  springy 
or  Hot  spring,  which  lies  in  lat.  38°  IS' it.  lonsr. 
80^  w.     At  the  Falling  spring,   the  water  &uji 
SOO  feet^  lyhich  is  about  50  feet  higher  than  the 
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fall  of  Nia^ra.  Between  tlie  sheet  of  water  and 
the  rock  below,  a  man  may  walk  across  dry.  The 
sheet  of  water  is  only  12  or  15  feet  wide  above, 
and  somewhat  wider  below  :  it  is  broken  in  its 
breadth  in  two  or  three  places,  but  not  at  all  in  its 
height  J 

AUGUSTINE,  Cape  St.    Sec  Agustip^,  San. 

Augustine,  St.  capital  of  E.  Florida.  See 
Agustin. 

[Augustine's,  St.  a  port  and  river  on  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  near  the  straits  of  Bellisle  and 
opposite  St.  John's  bay,  Newfoundland.  There 
are  two  small  islands  in  the  harbour,  and  about 
two  miles  s.  w.  runs  a  chain  of  little  islands,  called 
St.  Augustine's  chain  ;  the  outermost  of  which  is 
a  remarkable  smooth  rock.  It  is  about  25  miles 
from  Great  Mecatina  island.  Lat.  5P  14'  n.  Long. 
58°  58' ».] 

[Augustine's  Square,  St.  a  number  of  small 
islands  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  in  the  gulph  of 
St.  Lawrence,  the  largest  of  which  are  from  She- 
oatica  bay  on  the  n.  6,  to  Outer  island  s.  w. ;  viz. 
Lai^,  Sandy,  and  Outer  islands.  These  are  near 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence.] 

AUILA  DE  LOS  CoFANES,  a  city  of  the  pro- 
Tince  and  government  of  Quixos  y  Macas  in  the 
kingdom  of  Quito.  Its  temperature  is  mild,  and  its 
soil  fertile,  but  its  natives  cultivate  only  t/ucas, 
plantains,  and  maize,  upon  which  they  live.  Its 
population  is  very  scanty,  and  it  scarcely  deserves 
the  name  of  one,  owing  to  the  invasions  of  the  in- 
fidel Indians,  by  whom  it  has  been  destroyed.  It 
is  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Suno,  which  enters  the 
Napo,  in  lat.  28*^  5. 

AuiLA,  a  mountain  of  the  ^erronta,  which  lies 
between  the  city  of  Caracas  and  the  port  of  Guaira. 
It  serves  as  a  mark  for  pilots  to  know  the  port, 
since  it  is  discernible  at  a  great  distance.  It  is 
called  by  the  sailors  the  Ensillada  de  Caracas, 
from  a  fissure  it  has  in  it  of  the  form  of  a  saddle. 

A  UI  RAM  AS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

government  of  Popayan  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

.  AUISADO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

eorregimiento  of  Chachapoyas  in  Peru,  annexed  to 

the  curac  V  of  Soritor. 

AUITAHUA,  a  very  lofty  mountain  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Canelos  in  the  kin^om  of  Quito,  to  the 
f .  of  Llanganate,  and  n.  of  the  river  Pastaza. 
From  its  top  run  the  rivers  Alpayacu,  2Iiana,  Chiu- 
loaya,  and  Otalluc,  which  run  from  n.  to  s.  and 
enter  the  Pastaza,  in  lat.  P  S3'  s. 

AUIUPO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go* 
vemment  of  Guayaua,  or  Nueva  Andalucia,  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Caura,  mthe  country  of 
tl^  Ptadacotos  Indiaoft* 
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AULLAGAS^  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorregimiento  of  Chayanta  in  Peru. 

AuLLAGAS,  a  large  lake  of  Peru,  which  is  nina 
leagues  distant  fromthatof  Potosi,  and  28  from  Char<^ 
cas.  It  is  twoleagueslong,andfourandahalf  incir- 
cumferencc ;  has  no  fish  in  it  whatever ;  and  in  its 
environs  dwell  the  Aullngas  Indians,  from  whom  it 
takes  its  name.  From  this  lake  is  formed  the  river 
Desaguadero,  which  enters  immediately  into  the 
lake  Guanacache.  > 

AuLLAGAS,  the  nation  of  Indians  aforesaid,  vrho 
inhabit  the  shores  of  the  rivers  Desaguadero  and 
Tigre.  It  is  not  very  numerous,  nor  is  it  nmcia 
known. 

A  UNA  LOS,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govam^ 
ment  of  Mainas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It  riacii 
in  the  territory  which  lies  between  the  riven 
Chambira  and  Tigre,  runs  e.  forming  anangte^ 
and  epters  the  latter,  in  lat.  2°  6'  s. 

AUOYELES,  an  island  of  the  river  Colorado^ 
in  the  province  and  government  of  Louisiana, 
near  its  entrance  into  the  Mississippi^  firom  the 
mouth  of  which  it  is  S%  miles  distant. 

AuoYELES,  a  nation  of  Indians  who  inhabit  tbe 
same  province  and  government,  on  the  shores  of 
the  river  Colorado.  They  supply  the  provinoi 
of  Nuevo  Mexico  with  mules,  horses,  and  oxen^ 
in  such  abundance,  that  they  are  commonly  sold  for 
the  trifling  sum  of  SO  pesetas  (40  reals  of  silver) 
each. 

AUQUILLA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorregimiento  of  Yilcas  Huamau  in  Pern,  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Chuschi. 

AUQUIMARCA,  a  settlement  of  the  provinoe 
and  eorregimiento  of  Chancay  in  Peru^  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Paccho. 

AURA,  a  town  of  the  province  and  gpvcarnment 
of  Maracriibo  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme^ 
situate  to  the  s.  of  the  city  of  Truxillo,  where  the 
river  Bocono  has  its  source. 

AUllAMBA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Tiripitio,  and  alcaldia  mayor  oi 
Yalladolid,  in  the  province  and  bishopric  of  Me^ 
choac&n.  It  contains  22  families  of  Indians,  and 
two  of  Spaniards ;  and  in  two  estates  of  its  district 
27  of  Spaniards,  three  of  Mulattoes,  and  17  ef 
Indians.  Two  leagues  to  the  w.  of  its  head  set- 
tlement. 

AURE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  goveniP 
ment  of  Guayana ;  one  of  those  which  enter  tbf 
Apure. 

[AUREAN  Academy,  a  respectable  semiaanr 
of  leamiag  in  Amub&st,  New  Hampshire^  whicii 
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It  rises  in  the  sierras  of  the  5.  coast,  runs  5.  and 
enters  tlic  sea  between  the  river  Artibonito,  and 
another  of  its  own  name  :  the  hitter  is  distinguished 
l>y  the  surname  of  Little ;  it  has  the  same  origin  and 
oonrsc  as  the  other,  and  runs  into  the  sea  between 
it  afid  the  city  of  Santiago. 

[AURELIUS,  a  military  township  in  New 
York,  Ononda^o  county,  onOwasco  lake,  having 
the  Gayuaga  Reservation  lands  w.  and  Marcellus 
e, ;  and  nine  miles  e,  of  the  ferry  on  Cayuaga 
lake.  By  the  state  census  of  1796,  !213  of  the 
inhabitants  are  electors.  See  Militarv  Town- 
ships.] 

[AURORA,  an  island  belonging  to  the  Archi- 
pelago of  the  Great  Cyclades.  Lat.  15°  s.  Ijong. 
168^  90  e.  from  Paris,  discovered  by  Bougainville, 
MaySS,  1768.  It  is  atout  20  leagues  long  and 
two  broad.  Its  eastern  shore  is  steep,  and  covered 
with  wood,  j 

AUSTRIA,  San  Felipe  de,  or  Cariaco,  a 
city  of  the  province  and  government  of  Cumana, 
situate  upon  a  plain  on  the  skirt  of  the  serrania, 
and  which  is  called  the  valley  of  Cariaco,  and  is 
about  eight  or  ten  leagues  in  circumference.  It  is 
very  fertile,  c»ecially  in  maize  and  yucasy  which 
the  natives  cultivate  :  of  the  former  they  usually 
collect  firom  ^  to  34,000  bushels,  which  is  carried 
by  the  golph  to  Cumana,  and  other  parts  of  the 

Krovince.  This  valley  has  1 1  cacao  estates,  which 
slong  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  which 
never  produce  more  than  100  bushels :  they  are, 
however,  held  in  high  estimation  ;  and  when  there 
is  a  deficiency  in  the  crops  of  maize,  great  priva- 
tions are  felt  throughout  the  settlements  on  the 
coast;  for  til  is  valley  is  the  granary  of  the  pro- 
vince. The  population  of  this  city  is  composed  of 
254ikmilies;  and  it  is  16  leagues  from  Gumani. 
Lat.  Vf  SI'  fi.     Long.  63^  41'  w. 

AvsTAiA,  another  city,  (with  the  dedicatory 
title  of  San  Carios),  in  the  same  province  and  go- 
vernment, fouhded  in  some  lofty  and  cold  desert 
nioantains,  fifom  whence,  on  account  of  the  inva- 
sions it  continually  experienced  from  the  Charibbee 
Indians,  it  was  afterwards  removed  to  a  warmer 
spot.  It  produces  much  cattle  and  honey,  which 
is  made  by  various  sorts  of  bees  ;  also  many  and 
exquisite  kinds  of  wood,  as  Brazil  wood,  ebony, 
pomegranates,  zarzapariila,  canafistofaj  tobacco, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  oil  of  Canirae.  Four  leagues 
t.w»  of  Cumanft. 

AUTIS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of  Peru, 
who  inhabit  the  mountains  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Tarmn,  in  the  e»  part,  and  who  are 
coniederates  and  allies  of  the  Chunchos  Indians^ 
ttioii^  the  Jiatmony  of  their  manners. 
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AUTLAN,  an  alcaldia  mayor  of  Nueva  Es- 
paiia,  in  the  province  and  bishopric  of  tiuada- 
iaxara,  of  the  kingdom  of  Nueva  Galicia,  bounded 
on  the  e.  by  that  of  Zayula,  where  it  terminates  ii| 
a  pleasant  valley,  which  is  five  leagues  long; 
n,  by  the  province  of  Guachinango  ;  and  just  be- 
fore the  line  of  division  is  the  lofty  mountain  of 
Ameca,  abounding  in  minerals  of  gold  of  a  supe* 
rior  quality,  which  is  only  worked  at  intervals,  a 
great  number  of  poor  people  being  employed,  who 
with  a  very  little  labour  earn  all  they  wish,  that  \i 
to  say,  enough  to  maintain  themselves.  It  is  also 
bounded  s.  by  the  province  of  Agualulco.  The 
country  is  very  fertile  in  productions,  and  abounda 
in  canes,  from  which  sugar  is  manufactured  in 
several  mills.  The  capital  bears  the  same  name  : 
it  is  of  a  warm  temperature,  situate  30  Icasrues  from 
the  coast  of  the  S.  sea:  it  is  often  filled  with 
country  shop-keepers,  and  is  a  place  of  meeting 
for  the  natives  and  traders  of  other  jurisdictions  to 
merchandize  in  salt,  which  is  its  principal  article 
of  commerce.  All  this  part,  as  far  as  the  sea,  ii 
guarded  by  a  militia  of  the  settlement,  whenever 
notice  is  given  of  pirates  being  off  the  coast,  or 
when  the  China  fleet  is  expect^  in  the  months  of 
January  and  February.  It  has  a  convent  of  raonki 
of  St.  Francis.  Its  population  consists  of  400 
families  of  Spaniards,  Mustecs^  and  M ulattoes,  and 
of  a  very  few  Indians.  In  its  precincts  are  varbua 
ranchos  and  sugar-mills.  They  have  a  method  of 
making  up  some  of  their  grains  in  small  round 
cakes,  and  they  cultivate  largely  maize  and  Frenck 
beans.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five  leagues  w. 
of  Mexico.  Its  jurisdiction  consists  of  the  follow* 
ing  settlements : 

Zacapala,  •  Exutia, 

Tecolotlan,  Tenamaztlan, 

Zoyatlan,  Ayuthi, 

Milpa,  Yxtlahuacan, 

Zuchitlan,  Atengo, 

Tepantla,  Araeca. 

AUYAMAS,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go* 
vernment  of  Santa  Marta  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme :  it  is  very  abundant,  rises  in  the  snowy 
sierra^  traversing  in  a  rapid  course  the  valley  tf 
Upar,  and  after  running  72  leagues,  it  enters  thee, 
side  of  the  river  Magdalena. 

AVALON,  a  province  and  colony  of  the  £og» 
lish,  in  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  founded  m 
1623  by  George  Calvert,  secretary  of  state,  and 
lord  of  Baltimore ;  to  whom  was  ceded  by  thie 
king  of  England  a  certain  portion  of  land  in  these 
parts,  where  he  established  a  settlement ;  buildini^ 
a  house  and  fort,  which  was  the  residence  of  Mr, 
Baliimore  and  bvi  fiunily,  and  which  after  hH 
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dealU  descetidcd  to  his  children  and  heirs.  This 
colony  is  a  peninsula,  uniting  itself  to  that  bland 
by  a  narrow  ilshnius  of  land,  Avhich  lies  s.  of  the 
bay  of  Trinity^  and  n.  of  that  of  Plasencia.  In 
the  disturbances  of  th«  English,  it  was  taken  pos« 
session  of  by  .  David  Kirk,  but  afterwards  fell  into 
the  hands  of  its  former  niiisters,  when  the  kin^ 
redressed  and  repaired  all  the  mischiefs  and 
damages  it  had  suffered.  [The  e.  part  of  this  pen- 
insula is  encompassed  by  the  Great  bank^and  has, 
beside  the  t>Y0  fo  mer  bays,  the  bay  of  Conception 
on  the  n.  and  the  bay  of  St.  Mary  and  Trepassy 
bay  on  the  s.  It  contains  several  excellent  har- 
bours, bays,  and  capes,  among  which  are  St.  Ma- 
ry's, Pine,  Race,  Ballard,  St.  Francis,  &c*] 

[AVANCY,  a  jurisdiction  subject  to  the  bishop 
of  Cusco,  and  lies  four  leagues  12.  e.  of  that  city. 
See  Abanxay.] 

[AVERIL,  a  township  in  Essex  county,  Ver- 
mont, formerly  in  that  of  Orange*  It  joins  Ha* 
milton  on  the  //.  w.  Canaan  on  the  n.  e.  and  its  n. 
corner  is  the  Canada  line.] 

[AVES,  or  Bird's  Island,  in  the  West  In- 
dies, situated  in  lat.  Id""  SO'  n.  long.  63^  15'  w. 
named  so  from  the  great  number  of  birds  that  breed 
there,  yet  is  without  a  tree,  which  obliges  them  to 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  sand.  There  is  another  island 
01  this  name  amonff  the  Little  Antilles^between  the 
coast  of  St.  la^o  de  Leon  in  Tierra  Firme,  and  the 
island  of  Bonaire.1 

[AVINO  LA  PANEA,  a  town  in  the  w.  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Leon  in  North  America,  be- 
tween two  of  the  head  branches  of  Nassas  river. J 

AVOCAT,  a  bay  of  the  province  and  colony 
of  Nova  Scotia,  within  the  great  bay  of  Fandy. 

[AVON,  a  river  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  empties 
into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  a  little  eastward  of  Hali- 
fax. It  is  navigable  as  far  as  Fort  Edward  for  ves- 
sels of  400  tons,  and  for  ycssels  of  60  tons  two 
miles  higher.  A  river  called  St.  Croix  runs  into 
the  Avon,  whose  source  is  in  lakes  aiid  springs, 
about  seven  miles  from  its  entrance,  where  it  is 
crossed  b^  a  bridge  on  the  road  leading  to  Wind- 
sor. It  IS  navigable  for  vessels  of  60  tons  three 
miles,  and  for  large  boats  seven  miles.] 

AWEGEN,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  Penn- 
sylvdnia,  situate  on  the  shore,  and  at  the  source  of 
tKe  e.  arm  of  the  river  Susquehannab. 

AXACALA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  setde- 
ment  of  the  district  of  Acatlan,  and  alcaldia  may^ 
or  of  Sentipac,  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains  38 
families  of  Indians,  and  is  seven  leagues  w,  of  its 
capital. 

AXACUBA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the   district  of  Huipuxtla^  and  atcoUUfi 
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mayor  of  Tepetango,  in  Nueva  Espuiia.     It  con«  , 
tains  76  families  of  Indians. 

AXAPUSCO,  a  settlement  of  the  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Otumba  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains 
90  families  of  Indians,  and  is  half  a  league  n.  of 
its  capital. 

[AX  AS,  a  town  in  the  interior  part  of  New 
Albion.     See  Quivira.] 

^XIXIQUE,  a  head  settlement  of  the  district 
of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Zayula  in  Nueva  Espana^ 
situate  near  the  snore  of  the  sea  of  Chapala.  It 
contains  a  convent  of  monks  of  St.  Francis,  and 
is  composed  of  150  families  of  Indians.  Twenty 
leagues  n.  e.  of  its  capital. 

AxixiQUE,  another,  a  settlement  in  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Caxititlan,  also  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  grand 
lake  or  sea  of  Chapala,  in  a  valley  altogether 
fertile,  and  abounding  in  every  kind  of  seed  which 
is  cultivated  here,  namely,  wheat,  maize,  and 
French  beans,  with  various  fruits  and  pulse. 

AXOGJ,  a  small  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Bra* 
zil,  which  runsit.ff.  »•  and  enters  onthe««  sid& 
of  the  grand  river  of  Parana. 

AXUCHITLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Tula  in  Nueva  Espana,  annexed  to  UiC| 
curacy  of  its  capital,  from  whence  it  lies  tfare^ 
quarters  of  a  league  n.  w.  It  contains  51  familiet 
of  Indians. 

Axuchitlan,  another,  a  small  settlement  or 
ward  in  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Sante 
Ana,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Zultepc,  in  the  saine 
kingdom.  It  is  united  to  that  ot  TeteolmalpjQf 
from  whence  it  lies  three  leagues  to  the  f  •  It  coa-^ 
tains  20  families  of  Indians.  | 

AVACORES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  IndianSy; 
who  inhabit  the  country  lying  between  the  riy€» 
Cnraray  to  the  n.  and  the  Tigre  to  the  t. ;  on  tbq 
ff •  n.  w. .  it  is  bounded  by  the  nation  of  the  SemUi 
gaes,  and  s.  by  that  of  the  Iquitos ;  also  on  the  e.  it 
IS  close  to  the  Paranos,  and  on  the  it.  to  the  Yetes.. 
Some  of  its  tribes  live  in  the  forests  upon  the  bor« 
ders  of  the  river  Manay. 

AYAHUACAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
which  were  formerly  in  Peru,  but  now  extinguish- 
ed. It  made  great  resistance  to  the  Inca  Tupac 
Yupanqui,  twelfth  Emperor,  by  whom  it  was  sub-, 
jected  and  made  tributary. 

AYAUIRIS,  or  AvAviRiEs,  a  barbarous  na«« 
tion  of  Indians  of  Peru,  who  inhabited  the  moun- 
tains  to  the  «.  e.  of  Cuzco.  They  were  very 
yalorous,  and  resisted  for  a  long  time  Lloqiui 
Yupangi,  third  Emperor  of  the  Incas,  by  whom 
they  were  at  last  conquered,  and  so  became  united 
to  his  monarchy,    At  the  present  day  notbing  •( 
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jhem  is  left  but  their  name,  from  tlieir  having  be- 
come mixed  and  dispersed  amongst  the  infinite 
sations  of  Indians  ivhich  are  in  Peru. 

AY  EN  IS,  a  nation  of  barbarous  Indians  who 
inhabit  Florida,  of  ^vhose  customs  but  little  is 

iLnown. 

[AYERSTOWN,  or  Ayrstown,  in  IlurHng- 
ton  county,  New  Jersey,  lies  on  the  middle  branch 
of  Ancocus  creek,  16  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
creek  in  the  Delaware,  aud  13  5.  e.  from  Bur- 
lin^on.] 

AYRUNU,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Quixos 
in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It  runs  from  5.  w.  to 
ji.  e.  and  runs  to  disembogue  itself  into  the  Napo, 
at  its  s.  side,  in  lat.  P  S'  s. 

AZACANGO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Atengo,  and  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Cbalapa,  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  24 
families  of  Indians,  and  is  three  leagues  to  the  n. 
of  its  head  settlement. 

AZAJO,  Santiago  db,  a  settlement  of  the 
bead  settlement  of  the  district  of  Tirindaro,  and 
o/co/i/tamiiyor  of  Yalladolid,  in  the  province  and 
bishopric  of  Mechoacan  in  Nueva  Espnga,  situ* 
ate  in  a  sierra  crowded  with  pines.  It  is  of  a  cold 
temperature,  abounding  in  salutary  waters,  and 
inhabited  by  195  &n|ilies  of  Indians^  Two  leagues 
f.  of  its  bead  settlement. 

AZALAN,  Santiago  de,  It  settlement  of  the 
bead  settlement  of  the  district  of  Chietlan,  and 
Mlcaldia  mayor  of  Izucar,  in  Nueva  Espaiia. 

AZAQUALOIA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment  of  Zitlala,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Chilapa, 
in  Nueva  Espaiia.  It  contains  108  families  of 
Indians,  and  is  two  leagues  to  the  w.  of  its  head 
settlement. 

AZAROMA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorregimiento  of  Carabaya  in  Peru,  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Ayapata. 

AZATIAN,  a  river  of  the  province  and  alcal' 
dia  of  Tecoantepec  in  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala. 
It  runs  to  the  S.  sea,  to  the  w.  of  the  river  Co* 
late. 

AZEITE,  Sierras  del,  mountains  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Santa  Marta  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  near  the  sea-coast. 

AZEQUIAS,  a  settlement  of  the  government 
and  jurisdiction  of  Therida  in  the  Nucvo  Reyno 
de  Granada,  of  a  mild  and  healthy  temperature, 
abounding  in  wheat,  maize,  truffles,  beans, 
vetches,  cabbages,  and  other  productions  of  its 
climate.  Its  inhabitants  amount  to  about  100  in. 
dians  and  50  poor  house-'keepers ;  but  its  breeds 
of  cattle  are  nevertheless  very  large«  .  It  is  very 
^■sar  its  capital. 
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AZITLA,  San  Simon  db,  a  settlement  of  the 
head  settlement  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Guejocingd 
in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  90  families  of 
Indians,  and  is  situate  to  the  e,  of  its  capital. 

AZOQUES,  a  large  settlement,  fertile  and 
abundant  in  productions,  of  the  province  and  cor* 
regimientoot  Cuenca  in  the  kingdom  ofQuito^ 
situate  in  the  celebrated  valley  of  Yunguilla, 
which  is  so  fertile  that  it  is  wanting  in  nothing 
which  can  contribute  to  the  pleasures  and  conve« 
niences  of  life,  on  which  account  this  curacy  is 
rated  at  1000  dollars ;  and  whosoever  may  be 
happy  enough  to  be  appointed  to  it,  seldom 
wishes  to  be  promoted  to  any  other  benefice.  It 
has  mines  of  quicksilver,  which  were  formerly 
worked,  and  from  which  it  took  its  name.  Lately 
some  mines  of  silver  were  discovered.  In  the 
middle  of  it  runs  a  stream,  in  the  sands  of  which 
are  found  most  exquisite  rubies. 

AZONTAMATLAN,  San  Francisco  de,  a 
head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  may* 
or  of  Guayacocotia  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  con* 
tains  316  families  of  Indians,  incluaing  those  wb# 
inhabit  the  wards  of  its  district. 

AZORES,  small  islands  of  the  N.  sea,  lying  n. 
of  St.  Domingo,  and  5.  e.  of  the  shoal  of  Plata. 
They  are  many  and  very  dangerous,  and  upon 
thenigreat  numbers  of  vessels  have  been  wrecked. 

AZaOTZI^  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  La  Sonora  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It 
IS  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  this  name,  betwebn 
the  settlements  Barbiacoraand  Guspaca. 

AZOZALCO,  a  head  settlement  of  the  district' 
of  the  alcaldia  mayor  and  jurisdiction  of  Tascir 
in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains  40  families  of  In« 
dians,  and  is  three  leagues  s,  s.  e.  of  i^s  capital. 

AZTACALCO,  Santa  Maria  nt,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Ecalepec  in  Nuevm 
Espana.     It  contains  S77  families  of  Indians. 

AZTAHUACAN,  Santa  Maiua  dE|  a  set- 
tlement of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Mexilcalzingo  in  Nueva  Espana,  with  105  fami* 
lies  of  Indians. 

AZTATLA,  Santiago  de,  a  head  settlement 
of  the  district  pf  the  alcaldid  mayor  of  Huamelula 
in  Nueva  Espana,  situate  at  the  distance  of  one 
league  from  the  S.  sea,  on  the  skirt  of  a  lofty 
mountain  plain.  It  is  of  a  hot  temperature,  and 
contains  50  families  of  Indians.  In  its  vicinity 
runs  a  river,  which  in  the  wet  season  is  very  abun- 
dant. This  river  unites  itself  with  the  lluame- 
lula,  and  these,  thus  incorporated,  run  into  the  sea ; 
first  fertilizing  the  arable  lands  and  estates  which 
lie  upon  their  banks.  At  a  small  distance  is  a 
lake,  abounding  in  fish,  and  around  it  the  cfopi 
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of  seeds  and  fruits  are  remarkably  fine*  Along 
the  coast,  at  the  distance  of  four  leagues,  there  is 
-another  lake,  much  deeper  tban  the  ibrmer,  and 
indeed  one  of  the  largest  to  be  found  on  those 
cosists :  this  communicates  its  ivaters  by  a  natural 
channel  with  those  of  the  lake  of  Las  Salinas, 
ivhich  at  certain  times  of  the  year  deposits  a 
ivhite  salt,  from  which  great  emolument  is  derived, 
as  well  as  from  the  fish  found  in  it ;  amongst  other 
.lorts  are  shrimps,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply 
^li  this  jurisdiction,  and  even  those  bordermg 
upon  it.     Two  leagues  5.  of  i<s  capital. 

AZTLA,  Santa  CataliiVA  de,  a  settlement 
of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Coxcatlan, 
and  alcaldia  'mayor  of  Valles,  in  Nueva  Espana, 
dtuate  upon  the  shores  of  the  large  river  Goachi* 
goayan,  where  quantities  of  extremely  fine  fish 
are  caught.  It  is  of  a  hot  and  moist  temperature, 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  its  head  settlement,  and 
bas  a  nHignificent  parish  church.  It  contains  SOO 
fiimilies  of  Indians,  who  gain  their  livelihood  by 
the  culture  and  traffic  of  tobacco.  Twenty  leagues 
i^m  its  capital. 

AZU,  Joseph  de,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
Tince  and  captainship  of  Para  in  Brazil,  situate  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Tocantines,  near  the  settle- 
ment of  Carambava. 

AZUA,  or  AzueA,  a  town  of  the  island  and 

Syernment  of  St.  Domingo,  settled  by  the  Ade^ 
itadof  Velazquez  in  1504.  It  was  called  Com- 
postela  from  the  Comendador  Gallego,  who  had 
Sere  an  inheritance.  This  name,  nowever,  it 
^afterwards  lost,  and  took  that  of  Azua,  which  it 
l^ul  held  in  the  tim^ofthe  Indians.  It  is  very 
fertile  in  sugar-canes,  from  which  much  sugar  is 
made.  In  this  district  are  also  some  mines  of 
gold,  which  were  formerly  worked,  but  are  at 
j^sent  abandoned.  It  has  a  very  good  port  on 
the  S.  sea,  and  is  2^  leagues  from  the  capital  of 
St.  Domingo, 

'  AZUCAR,  Pan  de,  a  mountain  of  the  pro- 
rince  and  captainship  of  Espiritu  Santo  in  Brazil^ 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  town  ot  Ilha. 
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AZUCHITLAN,  a  head  settlement  andcapt^ 
it\  oi  i\\it  alcaldia  muf/or  of  this  name  in  Nueva 
Espana.  It  is  of  an  excessively  warm  and  dry 
temperature.  Its  commerce  is  in  large  and  smnll 
Ciittle,  in  crops  of  maize,  Frcucii  beans,  cotton, 
and  some  fruits  peculiar  to  the  country.  Its  po- 
pulation consists  of  17  families  of  Spanianis,  26 
of  Musteesy  114of  Mulattoes,  and  286  of  Mexi- 
can Indians.  It  is  situate  between  two  large  rivers. 
Las  Balzas,  which  runs  xv.  and  Las  Truchas, 
which  runs  s, ;  and  to  the  n.  of  it,  at  the  distance 
of  two  leagues,  it  has  a  mine  called  De  San  Gre- 
gorio,  of  quicksilrcr  and  copper.  This  was  for- 
merly worked  on  the  account  of  the  king,  but  it 
is  at  present  destroyed  and  lies  waste.  The  settle- 
ment is  50  leagues  to  the  w,  of  Mexico. 

AZUEI,  Lake  of,  in  the  island  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, near  the  coast,  and  in  the  w.  head  by  tho 
ffreat  lake  of  Enriquillo,  in  the  line  which  divides 
the  possessions  of  the  French  and  Spaniards* 

AZUELA,  a  large  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Quixos  and  Macas  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito.  It  rises  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of 
San  M^uel  de  Ibarra,  and  enters  the  Mara^km. 

AZuFRERA,  Mountain  of,  in  the  iskind  of 
St.  Domingo,  and  in  the  French  possessicmsy 
where  there  is  a  mineral  of  sulphur*  it  is  on  tho 
w.  shore  of  the  river  Montroni. 

AZ  UL,  a  large  river  of  the  province  of  the 
Apaches  in  Nuevo  Mexico.  It  runs  from  n.  to  «• 
and  enters  the  large  river  Gila^  opposite  the 
town  of  San  Felipe. 

AzuL,  a  sierra  or  cordillera  of  mountains  in  ibo 
province  and  government  of  La  Sonora. 

AZULEMA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Antioquia  in  the  Nuevo  Rejno  de 
Grranada,  situate  near  the  source  of  the  river 
Cauca. 

AZULES,  Sierras,  cordilUras  of  mountains  of 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  in  the  centre  of  the  e.  head. 
They  arc  thus  called  from  appearing  at  see  of  a 
blue  colour. 
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BaAL's  River  and  Baj,  ia  )V.  Greenland,  lie 
between  Bear  loand  on  tibe  «•  e.  and  Delft*8  point 
on  the  ji.  w.  and  opposite  the  mouth  of  Hudson's 
strait. 

BABA,  a  district  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Guayaijuil  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  one 
of  the  seven  which  compose  the  same,  and  one  of 
the  largest,  eztendbg  IK  leagues  from  the  mouth 
of  tiie  river  of  its  name  to  the  skirt  of  the  moun- 
tain Zamborondon,  bounded  by  the  Colarados 
Ii^ians,  in  the  heights  of  the  asienio  and  province 
of  Tacunga.  Its  territorjr  is  low,  being  com- 
pletely inundated  in  the  winter,  and  it  then  be- 
comes necessary  to  take  their  catUe  and  their  other 
productions  into  what  the^  style  winter-quarters, 
namely,  to  the  very  summits  of  the  mountains ; 
but  in  the  summer  it  is  fertile,  and  produces  quan- 
tities of  pasture ;  and  so  great  is  the  increase  of  its 
herds  of  cattle,  that  the  natives  are  taught  to  con- 
sider these  inundations  as  one  of  their  greatest 
benefits,  since  hereby  much  cattle  is  carried  off 
and  destroyed,  which  would  otherwise  overstock 
the  count^.  It  is  equally  fertile  in  cacao^  in 
which  consists  its  principal  commerce,  since  it 
regularly  gathers  to  the  amount  of  SS,000  mea- 
sures of  81  pound  weight  each;  also  in  canoes 
which  are  made  of  one  entire  trunk,  and  often  so 
large  as  to  be  capable  of  holding  60  bushels  of  salt ; 
in  different  woods;  in  soap,  coItB,  horses,  and 
some  caimUa^  and  butter  of  cacao.  In  this  district 
grows  the  tree  called  maiapalo^  which  destroys 
every  plant  that  may  be  near  it,  and  which  has 
been  seen  of  the  immense  size  of  20  geometrical 
feet  in  circumference.  The  inhabitants  may 
amount  to  about  4000,  and  the  capital  of  the  dis- 
trict has  the  same  name.  It  was  situated  on  the 
shores  of  the  river,  which,  although  it  still  exists, 
has  changed  its  course,  running  at  present  through 
a  distant  plain,  seven  leagues  from  the  town,  and 
leaving  the  inhabitants  in  some  distress  for.  a 
means  of  watering  their  oocoo  plantations,  and  for 
this  reason,  the  productions  became  much,  dimi- 
nished. Twenty  leagues  from  the  capital  of  the 
province. 

Bab  A,  a  large  river  of  this  district,  rising  in 
the  mountains  of  Zamborondon  in  the  province 
of  Latacunga.  It  runs  32  leagues  till  it  empties 
itself  into  the  river  of  Guayaquil,  at  its  mouth. 

BABAHOVO,  a  district  of  the  province  and 
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government  of  Guayaquil  in  the  kbedom  of 
Quito,  one  of  the  seven  which  compose  the  same  ^ 
bounded  by  the  provinces  of  Chimbo  and  Rio- 
bamba.  It  is  a  tract  of  country  so  levdi  and  so 
low  that  it  is  commonly  the  first  \o  be  inundated 
by  the  swelling  of  the  rivers  in  the  winter,  which, 
as  they  subsi(&  in  the  summer,  leave  the  ground 
covered  with  a  tall,  rank,  and  thick  grass  called 
gamtUoie.  It  is  very  fertile,  and  abounding  in 
cattle  of  every  kind ;  in  rice,  cotton,  soap,  to*' 
bacco,  cacaoy  honey,  and  fruits,  with  which  it 
carries  on  a  great  commerce,  by  means  of  its  river, 
with  the  other  provinces ;  so  that  this  district  is,  as 
it  were,  a  continual  fair,  and  is  one  of  the  richest 
districts  of  the  province. 

B  A  B  A  HO  TO,  a  capital  settlement  of  the  above  dis- 
trict, situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  which  bears 
the  same  name,  where  are  the  custom-houses  ami 
royal  arsenals,  which  are  called  bodegas^  and  in 
which  are  deposited,  for  the  supply  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  sierra,  both  its  own  and  flie  produc- 
tions of  the  ultra-marine  provinces  of  Peru,  Chile, 
Tierra  Firme,  Guatemala,  and  Nicaragua,  as 
also  what  is  brought  by  the  niuleteers  who  come^ 
down  from  Quito,  Latacunga,  Ambato,  Cbimbo, 
and  Riobamba ;  so  that  a  continual  fair  is  held 
for  the  space  of  six  months,  the  same  being  a  ge- 
neral sale  of  the  productions  of  the  above  pro- 
vince.   Lat.  P  47'  i. 

Babahoyo,  a  large  river  of  the  same  district, 
formed  by  the  J  ilea  and  Caluma,  which  vise  in 
the  mountains  of  Chimbo  and  Riobamba,  and  join 
in  the  stmnd  from  whence  this  river  takes  its 
name.  It  then  runs  24  leagues,  until  it  empties 
itself  into  the  Guavaquil.  It  is  by  means  otthis 
that  the  traffic  of  the  whole  dbtrict  is  carried  on, 
and  unladed  in  the  custom-houses  or  royal 
arsenals.  The  embarkations  are,  for  the  most  part, 
efiected  by  rafts,  which  are  made  as  follows: 
Upon  a  plain  of  thick  and  tolerably  stout  timbers, 
consisting  of  a  wood  very  limber  and  as  li^ht  as 
cork,  (corcho)j  from  whence  they  take  their  de- 
nomination, and  which  are  united  b^  strong  pli- 
able reeds,  they  raise  some  large  joists  of  ceoar, 
crossing  each  other  and  forming  squares,  at  the 
extremities  of  which  are  fixed  uprights  of  the 
same  for  forming  the  walls,  roofs,  &c. ;  these  they 
cover  and  interweave  with  split  c^ne,  leaving 
holes  for  the  doors  and  windows ;  then  the  roof 
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being  covered  ^ith  a  stout  cotton  a^vning,  which 
is  impregnated  with  pitch,  in  order  to  resist  the 
sun  and  rain,  the  whole  becomes  a  (perfect  float- 
ing house,  with  all  its  corresponding  offices  and 
conveniencies.  Others  are  made  in  a  less  perfect 
manner,  and  with  less  accommodation,  although 
stronger,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  yictuak,  cat- 
tle, and  fruits ;  for  lading  and  unlading  ships  and 
other  vessels  which  enter  here  to  be  repaired.  This 
river,  somewhat  below  the  bodegasy  and  after  be* 
ing  increased  by  the  waters  wbicn  it  collects  in  the 
senwtias  of  Alausi  and  Riobamba,  is  joined  by 
the  Caracol. 

BABIACORA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

Sovernment  of  La  Sonora  in  Nueva  Espafia,  on 
le  shore  of  the  river  of  this  name,  between  the 
settlements  of  Ures  and  Azotzi. 

BABILLA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Santa  Marta  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tienra  Firme,  situate  on  the  shore  of  me  river 
M^dalena. 

.  BABILLO,.a  river  of  the  province  and  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada.  It  springs  from  three  grand 
lakes,  and  waters  the  valley  of  Upar :  it  afterwards 
enters  the  C^sar  or  Pompatao,  and  terminates  its 
course  in  the  Magdalena.  Its  waters  are  of  an  ob« 
scure  green  colour,  and  abound  in  excellent  fish. 
loL  Matiniere,  mistaking  it,  calls  it  Badillo. 

BABONOIBA,  asettlementof  the  mission  which 
belonged  to  ihe  religious  order  of  St.  Francis,  in  the 
province  of  Taraumara  and  kingdom  of  Kueva 
Viscaya,  situate  14  leagues  to  the  s,  of  the  real  of 
San  Felipe  of  Chiguagua. 

[BABOPAS,  a  town  in  the  interior  part  of  New 
Albion,  e.  of  the  long  range  of  mountains  which 
extend  ft.  from  the  hc^ul  of  the  peninsula  of  Cali- 
fornia.   See  QuiviBA.] 

BABORIG  AME,  a  settlement  and  reduccian  of 
Indians,  of  the  missions  which  where  held  by 
the  Jesuits,  in  the  province  and  government  of  La 
Sonora  in  Nueva  Espana. 

BABORIGAMES,  a  settlement  of  the  missions 
which  belonged  to  the  regulars  of  the  company  of 
Jesuits,  in  the  province  ot  Tepeguana  ana  king- 
dom of  Nueva  Vizcaya. 

BABOROCO,  a  port  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  La  Sonora, 

BAG,  a  town  belonging  to  the  French,  in  New 
France  or  Canada,  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,and  at  the  mouth  of  that  of  ThreeRi  vieres. 

Bac,  a  settlement,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of 
San  Francisco  Xavier,  one  of  those  of  the  missions, 
and  of  the  reduccianes  of  the  Indians,  belonging  to 
the  Jesuits,  in  the  province  and  government  of  La 
Sonora  in  Nueva  &pana. 
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BACA,  an  island  i  if  the  N.  sea.  one  of  the 
Smaller  Antilles,  near  the  island  of  St.  Domingo, 
on  the  17.  coast,  45  leagues  from  the  point  of  Xa 
Beata.  Long.  30P  40'.  Lat.  17°  2'.  [Our  best 
modern  maps  make  no  mention  of  this  island.] 

Baca,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  held  by  the 
Jesuits,  in  the  province  and  government  of  Uitift- 
16a, 

BACAEtOBA,  a  mountain  of  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  in  the  province  and  captainship  of  Seara, 
between  the  rivers  Acuracu  and  Mordahu; 

BACADE)  a  town  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  La  S(mora  in  Nueva  Espafia. 

BAC  ALAR,  Plaza  de,  a  large  and  beautiful 
plain  on  the  coast  and  in  the  province  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Yucat&n. 

BACA  LLAOS  Islands,  siCuate  opposite  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  surrounding  the  Great 
bank.  They  are  small  and  numerous :  discovered 
by  Sebastian  Grabot.  He  gave  them  this  name  frotn 
the  abundance  of  cod-fish  caught  on  their  coasts. 
This  fishery  has  employed  yearly  upwards  of 
400  vessels  of  different  nations,  and  it  is  efiected 
by  angling.  The  fish  is  accustomed  to  bite  im- 
mediately that  the  hook  is  dropped  into  the  water, 
and  being  hauled  upon  the  ship^s  deck,  a  person 
stands  ready  to  chop  off  its  head ;  another  takes 
out  its  intestines  and  bones  it,  after  which  it  is  salt- 
ed and  barrelled,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
This  fishery  can  be  carried  on  only  in  the  day,  as 
the  fish  will  not  bite  in  the  dark.  It  is  also  peca* 
liar  to  the  spring  season,  and  ends  in  September, 
since  in  the  winter  these  fish  like  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  Sometimes  their  abundance  is  wonderfiil, 
and  it  has  been  said  that  a  certain  person,  of  the 
name  of  Juan  Poon,  once  caught  100  in  the  space 
of  an  hour.  These  islands  are  70  miles  distant 
from  Tierra  Firme. 

BACANGA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cap" 
tainship  of  Maranon  in  Brazil. 

BAUANORA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Ostimuri  in  Nueva  Espafia. 

BACANUCHI,  a  settlement  of  theprovincc  and 
government  of  La  Sonora  in  Nueva  Espana,  situ- 
ate at  the  head  of  the  river  of  this  name. 

BACAPA,  San  Luis  de,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  government  of  La  Sonora  in  Nueva 
Espafia,  situate  between  those  of  Bateque  and  San 
Antonio  de  Uquitoa. 

BACAREAU,  Pasage  de,  a  passage  between 
the  coast  of  Acadia  and  the  islaiia  of  Cap  de  Sa- 
gle.  It  is  very  narrow,  and  only  passable  for  small 
craft,  and  for  these  not  without  a  skilful  pilot. 
Mr.  Ohabert,  of  the  academy  of  sciences  of  Paris, 
njade  here^  in  1750^  several  astronomical  obsar- 
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Tations,  and  lUKetriae  laid  down  its  I'otigitude  at 

'  'Bacareatt,  a  point  or  cape  of  the  same  coast. 
.  BACAS^,  a  small  rivev  of  the  province  and  go« 
TenHDent  of  Bnenos  Ay  res  in  Peru.  It  runs  z». 
and  enters  the  Plata. 

BACGALOONSy  a  settl^mefit  of  the  English ,  in 
tiie  promce  and  country  of  the  Iroquees  Indians, 
and  bounded  by  the  province  and  colony  of  Penn- 
sylvania, situate  on  the  shore  of  the  Ohio. 

BACHE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  ^vem- 
ment  bt  Popay&n  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It 
runs  e.  and  eiiefsthe  river  Magdalena. 

BACHILLER)  Rio  del,  or  Del  gran  Valle, 
a  river  in  the  strait  of  Ma^dQan.  -  It  runs  w^  and 
enters  the  sea  at  the  bay  of  San  Isabel. 

BACHOUANAN,  a  small  river  of  Canada.  It 
mns  s»w*  and  enters  lake  Superior,  in  flie  bay  of 
its  name. 

Bachouanan,  a  bay  in  the  e.  part  of  lake  Su- 
perior. 

[BACK  River.    See  Baltimore  County.] 

BACOBERTO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Cinaloa  in  Nueva  Espana. 

BACUACHIj  a  settlement  oC  the jptovince  and 
gOTemment  of  La  Sonora  in  Nueva  Espana,  situ- 
ate at  the  source  of  tfie  river  of  its  name,  near  the 
Bacanuchi. 

BACUN,  a  settlement  of  'theprovince  and go^ 
vemment  of  Cinaloa  in  Nueva  Espafia,  situate  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Hiaqui.  it  is  one  of  the 
reduccumes^  and  belongs  to  the  missions  held  there 
of  the  Jesuits,  between  the  settlements  of  Torin 
and  Cocorin. 

BADILLO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Carti^ena,  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Magdalena.  It  is  -six  leagues  from  the 
city  of  Zimiti. 

BADIRAGUATO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  akaUlia  mayor  of  Copala  in  the  kingdom  of 
Nueva  Vizcaya,  situate  to  the  e.  of  the  real  of 
the  mines  of  Charcas. 

BADiRAGtTATo,  anotliOT  Settlement,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Topia,  one  of  those  belonging  to  the  mis- 
sions which  were  held  here  by  the  n^uhirsof  the 
company  of  Jesuits. 

BAEZA,  a  city  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Quixosy  Macas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
founded  by  Gil  Ramirez  Davalos  in  1569,  It  was 
a.  large  population,  and  numerous  and  rich  in 
former  times,  and  capital  of  theprovince ;  but  the 
continual  irruptions  of  the  infidels  have  so  destroyed 
and^reduced  it  to  sucli  a  state,  that  it  scarcely  now 
contains  above  SO  families,  and  has  been  united  to 
the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Pomallacta.    It  is 
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of  the  mildest  temperature  of  any  settlement  in  the 
province,  and  the  territory  is  fertile,  though  only 
m  cotton,  which  its  natives  manufacture.  The 
roads  which  lead  to  it  are  very  rugged  and  diffi- 
cult, and  are  not  to  be  passed  without  great  labour. 
Lat.  S6°  *. 

BAFFEN,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barba- 
does,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Bridgetown. 

[BAFFIN'S  Bay  is  the  largest  and  most  «. 

fulf  or  bay  that  has  yet  been  discovered  in  N. 
merica,  and  lies  between  70°  and  80^  of  w.  lat. 
It  opens  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  through  Baffin's 
and  Davis's  straits,  between  cape  Chidley  on  the 
Labrador  coast,  and  cape  Farewell  on  that  of  W. 
Greenland^  both  of  which  are  in  abobt  60°  of  n. 
lat.  W  abounds  with  whales,  and  on  the  5. ».  side 
of  Davis's  straits  has  a  communication  with  Hud- 
son's bay,  through  a  cluster  of  islands.  It  was  dis** 
covered  bytfae  navigator  whose  name  it  bears,  in 
the  year  166S.  Some  maps^hew  a  communication 
with  Hudson's  bay  in  70°  if.  lat.  and  in  70°  w. 
long.] 

[BAGADUCE  Point,  a  headland  within  Pe- 
nobscot bay,  in  the  district  of  Maine.] 

BAOANIQUE,  an  ancient  and  large  settlement 
of  the  nation  of  the  Moscas  Indians,  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  die  Granada,  founded  in  the  llanura  of  the 
same  name,  now  called  the  valley  of  Yenegas,  to 
the  e.  of  Santa  Fe.  It  was  discoverd  by  Captain 
Juande  San  Martin  in  15S7. 
•  BAGMA,  an  island  of  the  river  of  Las  Amazo- 
nas,  opposite  Ivari. 

BAGNALS,  PuNTA  de,  a  point  on  the  a?. 
coast  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  between  Indian 
river  and  the  bay  of  Carlisle. 
'  BAGGRES,  a  river  of  the  province  and  copy 
iaittship  of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  Brazil.  It  runs' 
s.s.  e.  and  enters  the  sea  between  the  rivers  Ostras 
and  Salvador,  near  cape  Frio. 

BAGOUACHE,  a  small  river  of  Canada,  which 
rises  in  the  n.  mountains  on  the  side  of  lake  Supe- 
rior, runs  s.  and  enters  the  Mississippi. 

BAGRE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Antioquia  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada,  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Nechi. 
In  its  vicinity  are  the  gold  washing  places,  labade^ 
rosy  bf  Peneme,  San  Pedro,  San  PSlrito,  Chilona^ 
and  Olaya. 

BAGkES,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Maracaibo  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme.  It  rises  at  the  side  of  the  lake  Atole,  runs 
e.  and  enters  the  great  lake  Maracaibo. 

BAGUA,  or  Onda,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  carrrghniento  of  Luya  and  Chillaos  in 
Peru,  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Ron. 
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BAGUACHICA9  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros  in  the 
kii^raom  of  Quito. 

BAHA1R£,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Cartagena  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tierra  Firme.  It  was  in  the  time  of  the  Indians 
a  verj  populous  city,  containing  upwards  of 
200,000  souls.  It  was  conquered  with  great  diffi- 
culty bv  Pedro  de  Heredia. 

[BAHAMA,  Great  Island  of,  one  of  the  Ba- 
hamas, of  great  extent,  situate  on  the  s.  side  of 
the  Little  Bahama  bank,  and  extending  from  the 
Florida  stream  almost  to  the  island  of  Abaco.  It 
contains  a  great  quantity  of  fine  timber,  but  which 
is  difficult  of  access.  It  is  totally  uninhabited. 
See  Bahamas^ 

[Bahama  Channel,  or  Gulph  of  Florida,  is  the 
passage  between  the  island  of  Bahama  and  the 
continent.  Its  navigation  is  dangerous,  and  it  has 
been  very  erroneously  set  down  in  most  of  the  best 
maps.    See  the  Bahamas.] 

Bahama,  Nbw,  a  port  of  the  island  of  Cuba, 
on  the  n.  coast,  between  those  of  La  Ciudad  del 
Principe  and  Manati. 

BAHAMAS,  hlands  of  the  N.  sea,  situate  to 
the  e.  of,  and  opposite  to  Florida.  They  are  of  the 
Lucayos,  and  were  discovered  by  Columbus,  in 
his  first  vovage,  in  1404.  From  them  the  fine 
channel  of  Bahama  takes  its  name,  the  same  being 
formed  by  the  above  coast,  the  principal  of  these 
islands,  and  along  sand-hftukof the  same  name, 
to  the  It.  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  being  16  leagues 
wide  and  45  long.  The  currents  in  the  gulph 
are  most  violent  and  in  it  numbers  of  ves- 
sels have  been  wrecked.  It  is  the  direct  pass  into 
the  open  sea,  and  for  the  route  to  Europe.  It  was 
first  attempted  by  the  celebrated  pilot  Anton  de 
Alaminos,  who  risked  its  navigation  with  immi- 
nent hazard,  when  he  went  to  Spain  with  the 
agents  of  Hernan  Cortes,  to  give  account  to  the 
Superor  Charles  V.  of  the  progress  of  the  con- 
quest of  Mexico.  The  principal  island  is  IS 
leagues  long  and  eight  wide ;  is  very  fertile,  of 
an  agreeable  climate,  and  full  of  streams  and 
rivulets.  It  formerly  produced  much  sassafras, 
^rzaparrilla,  and  red  wood;  but  its  present 
productions  are  principally  maize,  birds,  and  a 
xiiid  of  rabbit ;  and  it  procures  for  itself  other  ne- 
cessaries from  Carolina.  Its  principal  commerce 
consists  in  supplying  provisions  to  ships  which 
come  here  for  convenience.  Although  these 
islands  are  near  500,  many  of  them  are  nothing 
but  cliffs  or  rocks. 

[General  Description^  Climate^  4*c.-3-The  Baha- 
jna  islands,  called  Jtoicajfas  by  the  Spaniards,  c<Nn« 
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prehend,  under  that  denomination,  all  that  cfaain 
of  West  India  islands  lying  to  the  n.  of  Cuba  and 
St.  Doming,  and  situate  between  the  2P  and 
28°  of  n.  lart.  and  the  7P  and  8P  of  w.  lone. 
These  islands  have  never  been  regularly  surveyed, 
nor  their  numbers  at  all  ascertained.  Those  most 
worthy  of  attention  are  as  follows ;  and  a  more 
particular  description  of  each  will  be  found  under 
its  proper  head. 
Abaco,  Hog  island, 

Acklin's  idand,  Hog  key, 

Andros  island,  Harbour  island, 

Atwood's  key,  Henea^as, 

Great  Bahama,  Little  island, 

Berr^  islands,  I^ong  island, 

Bimmis,  Long  key, 

Caicos,  Mayaguana, 

Castle  island.  Ragged  isliuid, 

Cat  island,  or  St.  Sal-    '     Rose  island, 

vador,  Royal  island. 

Crooked  island,  Rum  key, 

Eleuthera,  Russel  island, 

Exumas,  St.  Salvador, 

French  ke^s,  Turk's  islands, 

Guanahani,  or  St.  Sal*        Watling's  island. 

vador. 
The  Bahama  islands  have  never  been  correctly 
set  down  or  delineated  in  any  of  the  maps  or 
charts  of  the  West  Indies.  Many  of  them  are 
situated  upon  the  Great  Bahama  bank,  others 
upon  the  Little  Bahama  bank,  and  others  out  of* 
soundings,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.  They  stretch 
from  Turk's  islands  (which  are  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  St.  Domingo)  in  a  n,  w.  direction  to 
the  It.  end  of  the  GmX  Bahama  bank,  near  the 
coast  of  Florida.  The  climate  is  in  general  sala- 
brious.  The  more  n,  of  the  islands  during  the' 
winter  months  are  rendered  cool  and  agreeable  by 
the  It.  20.  breeases  from  the  continent  of  America. 
At  New  Providence  the  thermometer,  (Farenheit), 
in  the  shade,  varies  from  about  85^  or  90^  in  sum- 
mer to  SO'  or  65^  in  winter.  The  more  s.  islands, 
however,  are  hotter  throughout  the  year;  but 
these  enjoy  the  cooling  sea  breezes  that  blow  in  the 
West  Imues  within  the  tropics,  and  which  do  not 
extend  to  several  of  the  mostn.  of  the  Bahamas. 

There  is  but  little  variety  of  soil  throu£^hout  the 
Bahama  islands.  They  are  almost  all  low,  flat, 
barren,  and  rocky.  They  are  well  provided  with 
natural  woods,  generally  however  of  a  small 
growth.  The  soil  is  mostly  either  light  and  sandy, 
or  very  rocky  and  broken,  with  partial  spots  (» 
good  land.  The  rock  is  of  a  soft  and  porous  na- 
ture, but  hard,  and  generally  irregular  on  the  sur- 
face.   The  Bahamas  are  but  ill  supplied  with] 
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[fresh  water;  it  is  found  however  by  dieging 
wells  in  the  rocks,  to  the  depth  of  the  sealevel, 
and  also  rery  often  by  making  holes  in  the  sand 
along  the  coasts,  a  few  feet  from  the  surface.  In 
several  of  the  islands  are  small  natural  fresh^water 
ponds,  produced  by  the  rain  collected  from  the 
rocks ;  out  there  is  not  supposed  to  exist,  through- 
out the  Bahamas,  a  single  spring  of  fresh  water 
or  rivulet. 

General  History. — One  of  the  Bahama  islands 
(the  ancient  Indian  name  of  which  is  stated  to  be 
Guanahani)    has  been  generally  fixed  upon  by 
historians  and  geographers  as  the  spot  where  the 
first  discovery  of  the  new  world  took  place,  by 
Gdnmbus,  upon  the  1 1th  of  October  1492.    The 
island  was   named   by  him    St.    SahadoTj    by 
which  appellation,  as  also  that  of  Cat  island^  it 
is  now  generally  known.    There  appears,  how- 
ever, to  exist  8(mie  doubt  with  respect  to  the  p<Hnt 
of  land  first  actually  discovered  by  Columbus  in 
the  new  world.    The  accounts  of  his  first  voyage 
to  America  generally  state  that  his  squadron  kept 
almost  a  due  w*  course  from  the  Canary  islands 
(the  last  land  firom  which  he  took  his  departure) 
across  the  Atlantic;  and  that,  for  two  or  three 
days  before  land  was  discovered,  he  found  himself 
in  soundings.    It  is  also  stated  that  he  landed  at 
a  secure  and    spacious  harbour,   and  that  the 
island  (St  Salvaaor)  had  verdant  fields,  watered 
with  many  rivulets.     If  these  accounts  were  true, 
and  if  the  island  now  known  by  that  name  was  ac- 
tually the  land  first  discovered  by  Columbus,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  some  great  change  or  con- 
vulsion must  have  taken  place  in  that  quarter  of 
the  world  since  its  discovery.    At  present  there 
are  no  soundings  to  the  e.  of  St.  Salvador ;  and 
along  the  whole  of  the  e.  caist  of  that  island,  is  a 
reef  which  would  prevent  any  landing  on  that 
side.    There  is  no  harbour  but  a  small  one  round 
tbe«.  end  of  the  island,  facing  the  s.  w.  in  one  of 
the  shallow  Bahama  baiiks.    No  verdant  fields  can 
now  be  found  upon  the  island  of  St.  Salvador, 
which  is  barren  and  rocky,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Bahama  islands ;  throughout  the  whole  of  which, 
as  was  before  ol^rved,  no  rivulet  of  any  descrip- 
tion has  been  discovered.    There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  one  of  the  Bahama  islands  was  the 
first  land  discovered  by  Columbus.     The  island  of 
Abaco  is  situated  nearer  the  latitude  of  the  Canaries, 
and  there  is  a  good  harbour  on  the  e.  side  of  that 
island ;  but  there  are  no  soundings  at  any  distance 
from  the  shore  on  that  side.     It  is  perhaps  more 
likely  that  Abaco  (or  one  of  the  other  most  n.  of 
the  Bahama  islands)  was  the  first  point  of  disco- 
yeiy,  particularly  if  it  be  true  what  is  stated,  that 


a  few  days  afler  he  discovered  land  he  touched  at 
New  Providence  and  Andros  island  (which  it  is 
said  he  named  Femandina  and  Isabella)  in  his 
way  to  Cuba ;  and  it  is  extremely  improlxiblethitf 
he  would  touch  at  those  islands  in  his  way  to 
Cuba  from  St.  Salvador. 

The  Bahama  blands,  when  discovered  bv  Co- 
lumbus, are  stated  to  have  been  inhabited  by  a 
numerous  race  of  Indians,  of  a  mild  and  peace* 
able  disposition,  indolent  in  their  habits,  and  litfle, 
if  at  all,  accustomed  ijo  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
They  are  described  as  being  of  a  dark  and  dinrp' 
hue,  with  lonff  black  hair,  and  with  their  bodm 
painted  with  difierent  colours.     Many  thousands 
of  these  unfortunate  people  are  stated  to  have  been 
carried  over  by  the  Spaniards,  in  their  subsequent 
settlements,  and  compelled  to  work  in  the  mines  of 
S.  America.     The  early  accounts  of  the  BahiMkia 
islands,  after  their  discovery,  are,  however,  ex- 
tremely obscure.      There  appears  scarcelv  any 
trace  of  the  original  Indian  innabitants.     The  ear- 
liest settlement  of  Europeans  which  took  place  in  the 
Bahama  islands,  was  under  a  patent  of  Charlet 
If.  (1668),  which  granted  those  islands  to  certaili' 
proprietary  lords.  Shortly  after  thatperiod,some8t* 
tempts  appearto  have  been  made  tocultivate  several 
of  the  islands ;  but,  about  the  b^innin^  of  the  last 
century,  they   were  again    without   mhabitants. 
Some  time  anerwards,  nowever,  they  became  the 
rosort  of  numerous  pirates,  Bucaniers,  and  free- 
booters ;  the  situation  of  these  islands,  from  the 
difficulties  of  the  navigation,  and  their  being  near 
tlie  passages  through  which  the  valuable  veswels 
returned  to  Europe,  being  well-adapted  for  plun- 
der and  concealment.    Among  these  pirates  was 
the  noted  Captain  Teach,  known  by  tne  name  ivf 
Blackbeaidy  who  had  the  supreme  command  Oftx 
them,  and  of  whom,  as  well  as  of  Captain  Vad^ 
and  others  who  resorted  to  the  Bahamas,  a  curi« 
ous  account  may  be  found  in  Johnson's  Lives  of 
the  Pirates,  and  in  the  History  of  the  Bucaniers 
of  America. 

For  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  trade,  and 
destroying  these  nests  of  free-lxMiters,  Captain. 
Woods  Rogers  was  sent  out  from  England  as  go- 
vernor to  the  Bahamas,  in  the  year  1718,  and  uie 
seat  of  government  was  fixed  at  New  Providence^ 
upon  which  island  Fort  Nassau  was  built.  From 
that  period,  a  regular  colonial  administraticm  Ap- 
pears to  have  taken  place ;  but  tor  a  consideraow 
time,  little  cultivation  or  improvement  seems  to 
have  occurred  at  the  Bahamas. 

The  island  of  New  Providence  was  taken  pes* 
session  of  in  the  American  war  by  an  Ame- 
rican  captain.    It  was  shortly  afterwards,  how-] 
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rever^^  abandoned  by  its  new  possessor.  In  1781 
the  .oahama  islands  were  surrendered  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  restored  to  the  British  by  treaty  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  Previous,  however,  to  the 
notification  of  the  treaty,  New  Providence  and  its 
forts  were  recovered  by  means  of  a  very  gallant 
and  well-conducted  enterprise,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant-colonel  Dcveaux  of  the  S. 
Carolina  militia.  After  the  termination  of  the 
American  war,  many  of  the  British  loyalists,  and 
other  planters,  repaired  to  the  Bahamas,  chiefly 
from  the  s.  states  of  N.  America,  from  which  pc- 
nod  most  of  the  principal  islands  began  to  h%  re« 
gnlnrly  settled  and  inhabited. 

Prodifctions.-^The  chief  article  which  has  been 
cultivated  in  this  colony  is  cotton ;  and  for  several 
yeavB  with  very  considerable  success,  though  for 
some  time  past  that  success  has  greatly  diminish- 
ed^* CLWing.  probably  to  the  natural  barrenness  of 
the  .soil,  and  perhaps  to  the  rains  being  less  fre- 
quent from  the  woods,  from  many  parts  of  Uiese  hav- 
ing been  much  cut  down.  The  cultivation  of  sugar 
hat. been  attempted,  (particularly  on  the  Caicos), 
but  with  little  success.  Cofiee  has  been  raised  on 
several  of  the  islands.  Provisions,  such  as  Gui- 
nea and  Indian  com^  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  plan- 
tainsy  cassava,  Indian  and  pigeon  peas,  grow  in 
aJbundance.  Most  of  the  tropical  fruits  are  found 
here;  oranges^  lemons,  limes,  shaddocks,  pine- 
apples, cocoa  nuts,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Cattle  and 
sheep  thrive  on  most  of  the  islands  ;  and  the  shores 
and  creeks  of  all  the  Bahamas  abound  in  turtle, 
andezcellent  fish  of  various  sorts.  Wild  ducks, 
snipes,  pelicans^  gualdings,  wild  pigeons,  flamin- 
goes, and  a  variety  of  other  birds,  abound  among 
Uie  islands ;  and  among  the  woods  are  found  wild 
h<^[gi  oftoutisy  guanasy  land  crabs,  &c.  Am- 
bergris IS.  frequently  found  cast  ashore  upon  the 
coast.  Various  sorts  of  timber  and  dye  woods 
Qie  fioiund  growing  in  the  Bahamas,  such  as  maho- 
gany, (£ener^y  of  a  small  and  very  hard  sort, 
commcnuy  called  Madeira  and  horse-flesh  maho- 
gany), braziUetto,  fu^tick,  li^num-vifse,  Spanish 
oak,  or  black  gregory,  tamarind,  lana  wood,  iron 
woody  wild  cinnamon,  pimento,  or  naked  wood, 
yellow  saunders,  satin  wood,  pines,  cedars,  and 
many  others  adapted  for  building  small  vessels, 
and  well  calculated  for  the  purposes  of  the  mecha- 
nic and  cabinet-maker. 

The  principal  and  most  valuable  article  which 
has,  perhaps,  of  late  years  been  exported  from 
the  Bahamas,  is  salt.  In  many  of  the  islands 
there  are  valuable  natural  salt-ponds,  to  which  the 


attention  of  the  inhabitants  has  been  much  direct- 
ed, and  for  the  subdivision  and  mana^ment  of 
which,  legislative  and  colonial  regulations  have 
been  enacted .  In  dry  and  favourable  seasons  great 
quantities  of  salt  are  produced  from  these  ponds, 
and  expcMTted  by  the  Americans  to  the  United 
States. 

Many  of  the  small  vessels-  of  the  Bahamas  are 
not  only  employed  as  drogffing  (or  carrying)  ves- 
sels among  the  diflerent  islands,  and  in  catching 
turtle,  but  also  among  the  numerous  passages, 
(particularly  towards  the  Florida  stream),  m  watch- 
ing for  wrecked  vessels.  They  are  licenced  finr 
this  purpose  by  the  governor  of  the  -  Bahamas. 
Many  valuable  lives  are  saved  by  the  exertions  of 
these  vessels,  and  much  property  secured  for  the 
owners  and  insurers  of  the  ships  employed  in  the 
West  India  trade,  and  those  bound  from  Vera 
Cruz  and  the  Havanah  to  Europe. 

Gcfoemment  and  Statistics. — ^The  colonial  esta- 
blishment of  the  Bahamas  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
other  West  India  islands,  consisting  of  a  governor, 
a  lieutenant-jTOvernor,  a  council,  and  a  l^igislative 
assembly.  The  following  islands  send  represen- 
tatives to  the  house  of  assembly  :  New  providence, 
and  the  town  of  Nassau,  eight;;  Harbour  island, 
three;  Eleuthera,  three;  Abaco,  three;  St. Sal- 
vador, one  ;  Long  island,  two ;  Exuma,  three ; 
Andros  island,  two ;  Crooked  island,  one ; 
Watltng's  island,  one;  Caicos,  one;  Turk's 
island,  two.  The  courts  of  justice  are  similar  also 
to  those  established  in  the  rest  of  the  West  India 
colonies.  There  are  four  regular  ports  of  entry 
in  the  Bahamas,  viz.  at  New  Providence,  Great 
Exnma,  at  the  Caicos,  and  at  Turk's  islands. 
Besides  the  usual  garrison  at  New  Providence, 
there  isa  militia  established  in  several  of  the  islands. 
Previous  to  May  1803,  lands  were  granted  by  the 
crown  in  the  whole  of  the  Bahamas,  to  the  amount 
of  365,381  acres,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation* 
The  population  at  that  time  amounted  to  about 
14,318,  including  11,395  blacks  and  people  of 
colour ;  and  it  appears  by  a  return  to  the  house  of 
commons  in  1805,  at  a  medium  of  two  years  to 
1803,  the  number  of  slaves  imported  amounted  to 
2523,  of  whom  2230  were  exported ;  leaving  a 
remainder  of  only  293  for  the  use  of  the  colony. 

The  official  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
the  Bahamas  were,  in 

Imports.  Exports. 

1809 afil33^515 .-^504,567 

1810 afil08,485 ^481,372] 
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[And  the  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  Great  Britain  were,  in- 


Coffee. 

Sugar. 



Rum. 

Pimento. 

Cotton  wool. 

Brit.  Plaot. 

For.  Plan  t. 

Brit.  Plant. 

For.  Plant. 

Cwt. 

1809,  — 

1810,  -. 

Cwt. 

9143 
4S15 

.      Cwt. 

ISO 

Cwt. 

12,884 
C,413 

Galls. 
26 
11 

lbs. 

1528 

2227 

lbs. 
1,139,793 
1,348,828 

See  New  Proiioence.I 

BAHIA,  Honda,  a  large,  well  sheltered,  and 
0(HiyemeDt  port  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  on  the  n» 
side^  mach  ireqaented  by  vessels  which  carry  on 
an  illicit  commerce.  [The  bay  has  15  and  10 
fiithoms  water,  the  entrance  into  the  harbour 
eight,  and  anchorage  in  four  and  fite  fathoms.] 
iMt^.Sa^ff.    Lat.22^68'. 

[Babia,  or  Bat,  sometimes  applied  t(f  St 
Salvador,  the  capital  of  Brazil,  and  to  the  bav 
of  AU  Saints,  in  which  captainship  it  is  situated. 
See  Santos.] 

[Bahia,  DE  Chetumel,  called  by  thef  British 
Hanover  bay,  lies  on  the  e.  side  of  the  peninsula 
of  Yucatan  in  the  sea  of  Honduras,  and  into  which 
fells  Hcmda  river.  If  has  the  logwood  country  on 
the  a^ ;  at  ite  mouth  are  two  large  islands  and  a 
number  of  islets.  The  largest  island  is  Amber- 
grise  key^  which  runs  along  the  mouth  aif  the 
bay,  and  is  70  miles  long/] 

BAH1A6A,  a  river  ofthe  island  of  St.  Domin- 
go, in  the  territory  possessed  by  the  French.  It 
rises  near  the  coast  towards  the  n.  and  enters  the 
sea  intbe  bay  of  Manzanillo. 

BAHIAS,  Cabo  be  dos,  a  cape  on  the  coast, 
which  lies  between  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  the 
stiaits  of  Magellan,  one  ofthe  two  which  form  the 
bay  of  Camarones. 

BAILADORES,  Nuestra  Srnora  de  la 
CaItdblaria  de  LOS,  a  settlement  of  the  juris- 
diction of  La  Grita  in  the  government  of  Mara- 
caibcr  It  is  a  mild  and  healthy  country,  abound-^ 
injf  in'  good  water,  and  in  all  the  productions  of  a 
warm  climate,  as  cacao^  sugar-cane,  tobacco, 
maize, \ytf(raf,  and  other  productions  and  fruits. 
It  it  situate  at  the  slope  of  a  mountain,  in  the  way 
which  leads  from  La  Grita  to  M6rida,  being  some- 
what more  that  eight  leagues  distant  from  the 
former.  It  contains  100  housekeepers,  and  has 
also  the  denomination  of  Bailadores,  (Dancers), 
from  the  partiality  exhibited  by  its  natives  for 
this  sort  of^amusement  in  the  time  of  its  gentilism. 

Bailadores,   a    river  of  this   province  and* 
government,  which  rises  in  the  city  of  La  Grita, 
and  runs  from  s.  to  n.  until  it  enters  the  lake  of 
Maracaibo,  through  two  mouths  which  form  an 
island* 


Bailadores,  a  bay  on  the^.  coast  of  the  island 
of  Cuba. 

BAILIF,  a  small  river  of  the  island  of  Gua- 
dalupe, which  rises  in  the  mountains,  runs  tv. 
and  enters  the  sea  in  the  bay  of  Gros  Francois. 
On  its  shores,  and  at  its  mouth,  there  is  a  godd 
castle  for  defending  the  bay. 

BAINE,  a  river  of  tlie  province  and  govern- 
ment of  La  Guayana,  rising  in  the  serrania  of 
Imataca,  and  running  into  the  sea  by  the  e.  coast. 

[BAIRDSTOWN,  orBEAROSTowN,  in  Nelson 
couBFty^' Kentucky,  is  a  flourishing  town,  of  216 
inhabitants,  situated  on*  the  head  waters  of  Salt 
river,  50  miles  5.  e.  from  Louisville,  and  nearly  the 
same  distance  s,  w.  from  Danville.]    . 

BAITA,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  of  the 
order  of  St.  Francis,  in  the  province  of  Guliacan^ 
and  kin^rdom  of  Nueva  Vizcnya,  situate  on  the 
shores  o^  the  river  Elota.  It  produces  maize  and 
French  beans  in  great  abundanccf,  as  also  honey 
and  wax,  of  which  its  commerce^  cbnsists. 

BAJO,  a  cape  on  the  coast  ofthe  province  and 
government  of  Florida,  between  the  mouth  ofthe 
river  Mississippi  and  the  bay  of  La  Ascencion. 

Ba JO,  with  the  additional  title  of  Nuevo,  an 
island  ofthe  N.  sea. 

BAJU,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Pfeiraguay,  which  runs  n,  n.  w,  and 
enters  the  Uruguay,  close  to  that  of  Jiupa. 

BAKER,  a  bay  on  the  e.  coast  of  the  Island  of 
Barbadocs,  between  the  points  Bell  and  Ragged. 

[BAKERSFIELD,  a  newly  settled  township 
in  jFranklin  county,  Vermont,  formerly  in  Chit- 
tenden county.  In  1790  it  had  only  13  inha- 
bitants.] 

[BAKERSTOWN,  in  Cumberland  county, 
district  of  Maine,  contains  1276  inhabitants  ;  16» 
miles  n,  e,  from  Boston.] 

BALANDRAN,  Cayo  de  la,  a  small  island 
ofthe  coast  of  the  island  of  St.  I>omingo,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  great  bay  of  Saman^,  close  to  the 
islet  of  Levantados. 

BALAO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Guayaquil  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It 
runs  into  the  sea  at  the  gulf  of  that  namcf,  opposite 
the  island  of  La  Puna. 
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B  ALBANEDAy  a  small  settlement  of  the  king- 
dom of  Quito,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Riobamba,  to' 
the  f .  of  this  town,  and  n.  of  the  great  lake  of 
Colta.  It  is  called  also  Nuestra  Senora  de  Balba- 
iieda,  from  its  having  a  sacred  shrine  of  the  image 
of  our  Lady  of  this  title,  which  was  much  revered 
in  times  past  It  is  a  population  consisting  of 
Puruayes  Indians. 

BALBUENA,  San  Juan  Baptista  de,  a 
settlement  of  the  province  and  government  of 
Tucum&n,  in  the  district  of  Chaco,  Its  popula- 
tion consists  of  the  Ixistinieses  and  Toqnistmeses 
Indians,  who  are  a  reduccion  made  by  the  missions 
which  were  held  here  by  the  regulan  of  the  com- 
pany of  the  Jesuits,  and  at  the  present  day  are 
under  the  care  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis. 

Balbuena,  a  fort  of  the  same  province  and 

fovernment,  founded  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
alado,  to  restrain  the  incursions  of  the  infidel 
Indians. 

Balcalar,  Laciuna  de,  a  lake  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Yucatdn.  It  is  larce 
and  broad,  and  lies  on  the  sea  shore,  between  the 
bay  of  La  Ascencion  and  the  island  of  Cozumel. 

[BALCDUTHA,  a  settlement  in  the  e.  part  of 
Kentucky,  on  the  w.  side  of  Big  Sandy  river* 
Near  this  is  Clay  Lick,  and  about  a  mile  s.  e. 
stands  Vancouver's  fort,  on  the  point  of  land 
formed  by  the  fork  of  the  Big  Sandy.] 

BALCHO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Luya  and  Chilloas  in  Peru. 

[BALD  EAGLE  or  Warrior  Mountains, lie 
about  200  miles  w.  of  Philadelphia,  in  Bedford 
county,  Pennsylvania,  and  form  the  w.  boundary 
of  Bald  Eagle  valley.T 

TBald  Eagle  is  likewise  the  name  of  a  river 
which  runs  ait.  e.  course  44  miles, and  falls  into  the 
w.  branch  of  Susquehanna  river.  The  head  water 
of  Huron  river,  wnich  fells  into  lake  Erie,  is  called 
Bald  Eagle  creek.] 

J  Bald  Eaolb  Vallev,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
ed.  Sinking  Spring  Valley,  lies  upon  the  fron- 
tiers of  Bedford  county  in  Pennsylvania,  about 
SOO  miles  w.  from  Philadelphia.  It  has  on  the 
e.  a  chain  of  high,  rugged  mountains,  called  the 
Canoe  Ridge,  and  on  tne  w.  the  Bald  Eagle  or 
Warrior  mountains.  This  is  a  pleasant  vale,  of 
limestone  bottom,  five  miles  in  extent  where  widest; 
and  in  the  vicinitv  are  great  quantities  of  lead  ore. 
It  contained,  in  1779,  about  60  or  70  families, 
living  in  log-houses,  who  formed,  in  the  space  of 
seven  or  eight  years,  several  valuable  plantations, 
some  of  which  are  remarkably  agreeable  on  ac- 
count of  their  situation.  During  tne  late  war  with 
Great  Britain,  lead  was  much  wanted^  and  very 
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difficult  to  be  procured,  which  induced  a  com- 
pany,  under  the  patronage  of  the  state,  to  settle 
Iiere,  and  establish  a  regular  set  of  works.  A  fort 
of  logs  was  erected  for  the  protection  of  the  miners  ; 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  ore  was  produced, 
from  which  lead  enough  was  made  to  give  a 
competent  idea  of  the  real  value  of  the  mines  in 
general.  The  danger  of  the  situation,  however, 
while  an  Indian  war  continued,  occasioned  the 
failureof  the  undertaking.  The  lead  ore  was  of 
many  kinds;  some  in  broad  flakes,  and  others  of 
the  steely  texture.  Several  regular  shaflbi  were 
sunk  >> to  a  considerable  depth  ;  one  of  which  was 
on  the  hill  upon  which  the  fort  was  erected,  and 
from  which,  many  large  masses  of  ore  were  pro- 
cured ;  but  not  forming  a  regular  vein,  it  was  dis- 
continued, and  another  opened  about  a  mile  from 
the  fort,  nearer  to  Frank's  Town.  Here  the 
miners  continued  until  they  finally  relinquished 
the  business.  When  they  first  began,  they  found 
in  the  upper  surfiice  or  vegetabb  earth  several 
hundred  weight  of  cubic  lead  ore,  clean  and  un- 
mixed with  any  substance  whatever,  which  con* 
tinned  as  a  clue,  leading  them  down  through  the  - 
different  strata  of  earth,  marl,  &c.  until  they  came 
to  the  rock,  which  is  here  in  ^neral  of  the  lime- 
stone kind.  Among  other  curiosities  of  this  plaoe^ . 
is  that  called  the  Swallows,  which  absorb  several  of 
the  largest  streams  of  the  valley,  and  after  convey* 
ing  them  several  miles  under  ground,  in  a  sub- 
t^rrananeous  course,  return  them  again  upon  the 
surface.  These  subterraneous  passages  have  given 
rise  to  the  name  Sinking  Spring  valley.  Of  these 
the  most  remarkable  is  called  the  Arch  springs, 
and  run  close  upon  the  road  from  the  town  to  Vbe 
fort.  It  is  a  deep  hollow  formed  in  the  limestone 
rock,  about  30  feet  wide,  with  a  rude  natural  stone 
arch  hanging  over  it,  forming  a  passage  for  the 
water,  wnich  it  throws  out  with  some  degree  of 
violence,  and  in  such  plenty  as  to  form  a  fine 
stream,  which  at  length  buries  itself  a^ain  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  Some  of  these  pits  are  near 
dOO  feet  deep ;  the  water  at  the  bottom  seems  in 
rapid  motion,  and  is  apparently  as  black  as  ink, 
though  it  is  as  pure  as  the  finest  springs  can  pro- 
duce. Many  or  these  pits  are  placed  along  the 
course  of  this  subterraneous  river,  which  soon 
after  takes  an  opportunity  of  an  opening  at  a 
declivity  of  the  ground,  and  keeps  along  tne  sur- 
&ce  among  the  rocky  hills  for  a  few  rods,  then 
enters  the  mouth  of  a  large  cave,  whose  exterior 
aperture  would  be  sufficient  to  admit  a  shallop 
with  her  sails  full  spread.  In  the  inside  it  keeps 
from  18  to  SO  feet  wide.  The  roof  declines  as  you 
advance,  and  a  ledge  of  loose  rugged  rocks  extends 
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in  tolerable  order  on  one  side,  afTording  means  to 
<  scramble  along.  In  the  midst  of  this  cave  is 
much  timber,  bodies  of  trees,  branches,  &c.  which 
being  lodged  up  to  the  roof  of  this  passage,  shews 
that  the  water  is  swelled  up  to  the  very  top  during 
freshets.  This  opening  in  the  hill  continues  about 
400  yards,  when  the  cave  widens,  after  you  have 

got  round  a  sudden  turning,  (which  prevents  its 
eing  discovered  till  you  are  within  it),  into  a  spa- 
cious room,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  vortCT  ; 
the  water  that  falls  into  it  whirling  round  with 
amazing  force :  sticks,  or  even  pieces  of  timber,  are 
immediately  absorbed,  and  carried  out  of  sight, 
the    water    boiling  up  with  excessive  violence, 
and  subsiding  by|  degrees,  and  at  certain  inter* 
thIs.     From  the  top  of  the  Bald   Eagle  moun- 
tains is  a  fine  prospect  of  those  of  the  Alleghany, 
stretching  along  until  they  seem  to  meet  the  clouds. 
Much  slate  is  found  here,  with  strong  signs  of  pit 
coal.      Such  as  visit  these  parts  must  cross  the 
JFuniata  river  three  or  four  times,  from  Standing 
Stone  or  Huntingdon  to  the  fort,  travelling  a  dis- 
tance of  about  23  miles.] 

tBALD  Mountains.  See  Trnessce.] 
Bald  Head,  at  the  mouth  of  cape  Fear  river, 
]^^.  Carolina,  is  at  the  s.  w.  end  of  Smithes  island, 
and  with  Uak  island  forms  the  main  ^entrance 
into  the  river.  The  light-house,  which  was  erect- 
4m1  here  in   Dec.    1794,  bears  n,  n,  w.  from  the 

£E>int  of  cape  Fear,  and  is  1^4  miles  n.  w,  by  n. 
om  the  extremity  of  the  Frying  Pan  shoal.] 

[Bald  Head  makes  the  s.  w.  part  of  wnat  is 
-  called  Wells  bay,  in  the  district  of  Maine.  Between 
<:ape  Neddie  harbour  on  the  s.  s.  w.  and  Well's 
Ixij,  are  several  coves,  where  small  vessels  in  a 
amooth  time,  and  with  a  w,  wind,  haul  ashore, 
suid  are  loaded  with  wood  in  the  course  of  a  tide, 
-mritb  ease  and  safety.] 

[BALDIVIA.    SeeVALDiviA.] 

BALDWIN,  an  English  settlement  in  the 
asland  of  Barbadoes,  ana  in  the  district  of  the 
^parish  of  San  Juan. 

BALINA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
^nent  of  Yucatan.  It  runs  into  the  sea  at  the  e. 
ck>ast  of  the  gulf  of  Honduras. 

BALIS,  Kio  ])E,  a  river  in  the  province  and 
provemment  of  Yucatan,  which  runs  into  the  sea 
uipon  the  same  coast,  near  the  strand  of  Bacalar, 
swd  into  the  b^y  which  is  formed  by  tlhit  strand 
and  Long  island. 

BALISA,  a  port  of  the  coast  of  Lousiana,  by 
^ome  called  Balija. 

BALISCAN,  a  French  settlement  in  Canada, 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  St.  Lawrence, 
an  the  mouth  of  that  of  Batiscan. 
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BALISES  Bay,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of 
Barbadoes,  in  the  district  of  the  parish  of  San 
Juan. 

[BALIZE,  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  Mississippi 
river.] 

BALLENA,  Ponta  de  la,  a  cape  or  extre« 
mity  of  land  of  the  island  of  Margarita,  which 
faces  the  e. 

Ballena,  Promontorio  6  Punta  de  la, 
a  promontory  or  point  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
and  on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  or  S.  sea,  to  the 
s,  s,  e.  of  the  cape  of  I>os  Borrachos,  and  n,  w.  c» 
of  that  of  Palmar.  On  its  n.  side,  and  very  close 
to  it,  the  river  Jama  runs  into  the  sea ;  the  soil  is 
sandy  and  level,  but  of  little  depth. 

Ballena,  another  point  or  promontory ,  on  the 
coast  of  the  province  and  corregimiento  of  QuU16(a 
in  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  between  the  river  and  the 
Quebrada  de  Cbcoapa. 

Ballcna,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern* 
ment  of  Florida,  which  runs  e.  and  enters  the  %m 
between  the  river  San  Juan  and  the  island  of 
Sapala. 

Ballena,  a  canal  formed  between  the  islaiidi 
Lucaya  and  Bahama. 

BALLENAS,  Punta  de  las,  a  point  on  the 
coast,  and  in  the  w.  head  of  the  island  of  9t« 
Domingo,  and  in  the  territory  of  the  French.  It 
lies  between  point  Irois  and  cape  Dona  Maria. 

Ballenas,  a  canal  or  narrow  pass  of  the  mlf 
of  California,  or  Mar  Roxo  de  Cortes,  formed  in 
the  most  interior  part  of  the  same.  It  is  bf 
the  coast  and  the  island  of  the  Angel  de  b 
Guarda. 

BALLESTA,  Punta  db  la,  a  point  on  the 
coast  of  the  province  and  government  of  Guaya*- 
quil  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

.[BALLEZE,  Ballizh,  or  Wallis,  a  river 
in  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  New  Spain,  which 
runs  n.  e.  above  200  miles,  and  empties  into  the 
bay  of  Honduras,  opposite  the  9t.  end  of  TumeflT 
island.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  in  178d,  it  is 
agreed  that  British  subjects  shall  have  the  riffht  of 
cutting  and  carrying  away  logwood  in  the  district 
lying  between  this  river  and  that  of  Kid  HondO| 
on  the  12.  which  falls  into  Hanover  bay.  The 
course  of  the  rivers  are  to  be  the  unalterable 
boundaries/] 

[BALLTO  WN,  a  township  in  Saratoga  county^ 
New  York*,  formerly  in  Albany  county,  and  co^ 
tained  in  1790,  7333  inhabitants,  including  09 
slaves.  By  the  state  census  in  1796,  there  appean 
to  be  366  electors  in  this  township.  It  lies  36 
miles  n.  of  Albany,  has  a  presbytcrian  meetingip 
housC|  and  is  in  a  thriving  state.    The  modiciMl 
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waton  called  BalUown  spring,  from  their  being 
foMond  within  the  limits  of  this  town,  are  of  ^reat 
celebrity,  both  on  account  of  their  healing  virtue 
and  the  superior  accommodation  found  near  them 
jfor  Taletuaioariaiis.     Thev  are  situated  about  12 
milfli  to.  of  Still  water,  ll  from  that  part  of  the 
banka  of  the  Hudson  famous  for  the  victory  of 
General  Grates  over  Greneral  Burgoyne,  36  n.  of 
Albany,  SOs.  of  lake  George,  and  196  above  the 
cUy  of  New  York.    The  springs  are  found  in  the 
bottom  of  a  valley,  or  excavation,  forming  a  kind 
of  basin,  o(  about  SO  acres  in  extent.     In  this 
hollow  grow  lofty  pines,  which  are  overtopped  by 
oChen,  and  rise  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  above 
the  brim  of  this  basin.     The  woods  are  pretty  well 
cleared  near  the  springs.     There  is  a  large  house 
for  entertainment,  with   neat  bathing-houses  and 
thower^baths    for  the   convenience   of  invalids. 
These,  as  also  the  greatest  part  of  the  valley,  be- 
long to  an  eminent  merchant  of  New  York ;  the 
iM^geat  spring,  however,    belongs  to  the  public. 
Sir  William  Johnson  made  this  observation  wlien 
he  sold  this  tract  of  land  to  private  individuals  : 
M  J^  tracing  the  history  of  these  medicinal  springs, 
1  oould  on^  learn  that  an  Indian  chief  discovered 
tbem  to  a  sick  French  officer  in  the  early  part  of 
their  wars  with  the  English  :  but  whether  they 
were  these  very  springs  m  this  basin,  or  those  at 
ten  miles  distance,  properly  called  the  Saratoga 
springs,  I  know  not.''    The  soil  for  half  a  dozen 
iniles  round  this  place  is  poor  and  sandy,  producing 
little  else  than  pine  trees,  shrub-oaks,  fern,  and 
mullen.   In  the  bills  in  the  vicinity  ores  have  been 
accidentally  found,  especially  iron  and  copper,  or 
rather  whid  the  mineralogists  call  ferruginous  and 
cupreous  pj/rit€s»     The  valley  of  Balitown  and 
its  environs  may  be  made  an  enchanting  spot,  equal, 
nay  superior,  in  some  respects,  to  any  of  the  water- 
ing places  in  Europe.    The  Kayaderassoras  river, 
which  is  about   10  yards  wide,  gives  several  hints 
to  tlje  man  of  taste,  to  turn  its  waters  to  the  use 
and  beauty  of  the  future  town,  which  these  medi- 
cinal springs  will  one  day  raise  in  this  place.     The 
medicinal  wafers  which  have  made  this  spot  so 
famous  of  late  are  remarkably  limpid^  considering 
tbey  contain  iron,  a  mineral  alkali,  common  salt, 
and  lime.  They  are  brisk  and  sparkling  like  cham- 

Signe.  In  drinking  they  affect  the  nose  and  palate 
e  bottled  becT,  and  slightly  affect  the  head  of 
some  people  by  their  inebriating  quality.  They 
derive  this  exhilamting  quality  from  what  Dr. 
Priestley  ca11s^.r ecfotr,  and  is  that  animating  ^ome- 
ihing  which  gives  activity  to  yeast,  and  life  to 
malt  liquors.  It  is  used,  in  the  neigh1)Ourhood  of 
the  springs.  Instead  of  yeast  in  making  bread ;  and 
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makes  it  rise  more  speedily  and  efertoaMy  tluMk 
any  other  ferment  in  ordinary  use*  Hovaos  dviali 
these  waters  with  avidity.  The  ignorant  ooiuitnr 
people  see,  with  astonbhment,  that  a  candle  wnl 
not  burn  near  the  surface  of  these  waters^  Fidl 
and  frogs  are  killed  in  a  few  minutes,  and  geese 
and  ducks  can  only  swim  iri  them  a  few  minates 
before  they  expire.  These  waters  are  apt  to  burst 
bottles  when  corked  in  very  warm  weather,  espe- 
cially during  a  thunder  storm ;  but  with  care  may 
be  transported  in  bottles  to  any  distance.  The/ 
boil  with  a  very  moderate  degree  of  heat ;  they 
are  nevertheless  remarkably  cold ;  for  when  the 
mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  stood  at  86^  in 
the  open  air,  and  79°  in  the  brook  running  near 
the  spring,  it  stood  in  one  of  these  mineral  springs 
at  4^,  and  in  the  other  at  51°  :  the  first  was  oon» 
stantly  excluded  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  the  last 
always  exposed  without  a  coverin^^.  Physicians 
seldom  direct  their  patients  to  dnnk  more  than 
three  quarts  of  these  waters  in  twelve  hours ;  but 
some  drink  the  enormous  quantity  of  threegallons^ 
and  even  more,  in  a  day.  Cola  as  they  are,  the j 
may  be  drank  with  safety  in  the  hottest  weather. 
They  increase  every  natural  evacuation,  nay ^  they 
are  cathartic,  diuretic,  and  sudorific,  at  the  same 
time.  On  the  first  trial  they  are  apt  to  disagree 
with  many  people  ;  they  create  uneasiness  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  cause  a  heat  in  the  glands 
of  the  throat,  until  they  begin  to  pass  off  freely  by 
the  kidneys ;  they  then  oecome  pleasant,  and 
operate  agreeably.  They  blacken  the  teeth  and 
also  the  alvine  faeces  :  they  are  deemed  a  specific 
in  loss  of  appetite  and  indigestion  :  they  are  nighly 
serviceable  in  hypochondriac  cases,  in  obstructions^ 
and  in  the  stone  and  gravel,  and  cutaneous  dis- 
orders :  their  credit  is  not  so  well  established  in 
the  gout  or  rheumatism  :  they  are  hurtful  in  in- 
flammatorv  disorders  and  consumptions :  their  use 
occasions  heat  in  the  glands  of  the  throat,  and  stiff- 
ness of  the  neck ;  and  in  such  as  are  subject  to  the 
tooth-ache,  an  aggravation  of  the  pain  :  they  are 
a  powerful  and  precious  remedy  in  the  hands  of  the 
judicious,  but  ought  never  to  be  used  without  the 
advice  of  a  skilfuTphysician.] 

[BALLSTOWN,  or  Balltown,  a  township 
in  Lincoln  county,  district  of  Maine,  contain- 
ing 1072  inhabitants.  One  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  roiletf  n.  e.  from  Boston.] 

BALSAMO,  Bahia  de,  aliay  onthe  n.  coast 
of  the  inland  of  St.  Domingo,  between  cape  La 
Peiia  and  the  point  of  Macuri. 

BALSAQLILLO,  an  extensive  and  beautiful 
valley  of  the  alcaldia  mai/or  of  La  Puebia  de  loa 
Angeles  in  Nueva  £spana,  so  fertile  as  to  havens 
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less  than  56  estates  and  country  seats.    It  is  half  a 
league  from  its  capital. 

BALSAR,  a  settlement  of  the  district  of  Daule, 
in  the  province  and  government  of  Guayaquil,  of 
the  kingdom  of  Quito,  very  fertile,  and  abound- 
ing in  cacao^  tobacco,  cotton,  and  sugar-cane.  It 
i^  86  leagues  from  the  capital,  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Daule. 

BALSAS,  San  Christobal  de  las,  a  settle- 
mentof  the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Chacha- 
poyns  in  Peru,  situate  on  the  e.  shore  of  the  Ma- 
ranon :  through  it  lies  the  road  to  Cajamarca. 
Lat.  ff*  16'. 

Balsas,  another  settlement  in  the  same  province 
ahd  corregimevdo  as  the  former. 
'  Balsas,  another,  in  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Cartagena  in  the  same  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme,  situate  on  the  bank  of  the  dike  which 
communicates  the  sea  with  the  river  Magdalena. 

Balsas,  a  lake  thus  called,  in  the  province  of 
Cuayaquii  aiid  kingdom  of  Quito ;  it  is  between 
the  river  Perdomo  to  the  f .  /  n.  of  the  river  Ma- 
<;hala,  and  at  one  league's  distance  from  the  settle- 
nient  of  its  name. 

BALlSO,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
which  flows  down  from  the  mountain  called  Sucha- 
huaca-urca;  and  after  washing  those  forests,  run- 
nine  from  n.  to  s^  it  enters  the  Bobonasa. 
'  BALTASAR,  San,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  alcalMa  mayor  of  Zacatlan  in  Nueva 
£spaj3a.    Five  leagues  from  its  capital. 

Baltasar,  San,  another  settlement,  in  the  head 
settletdent  and  akaldia  mayor  of  Nexapa  in  the 
same  kingdom,  situated  at  the  foot  of  an  elevated 
mountain.  It  contains  34  families  of  Indians,  and 
is  four  leagues  to  the  n.  e.  of  its  capital. 

[BALTIMOIIE  County,  in  Maryland,  lies  be- 
ttreen  Patapsco  and  Gunpowder  rivers,  the  former 
dividing  it  from  Ann  Arundel  county  on  the  s.  and 
5.  w. ;  Gunpowder  and  Little  Gunpowder  separat- 
ing it  from  Harford  county  on  the  c.  and  i? .  e.  It 
has  Frederick  county^  on  the  w.  and  n.  w.  Penn- 

glvania  on  the  n.  and  Chesapeak  bay  on  the  5.  e. 
!sides  the  rivers  which  bound  it,  and  their 
branches,  this  county  has  Back  and  Middle  rivers 
between  the  two  former,  but  they  are  rather  arms 
of  Chesapeak  bay  than  rivers.  Back  river,  four  or 
five  miles  e.  of  Patapsco,  receives  two  small 
streams ;  the  north-westernmost  is  called  Herring 
Run.  Middle  river  has  little  or  no  supply  of  fresh 
water.  There  are  numerous  iron  works  in  this 
county  ;  and  it  contains  25,434  inhabitants,  includ- 
ing 587  slaves,    its  chief  town  is  Baltimore.] 

[Baltimore,  the  chief  town  in  the  above 
^oonf  j,  is  the  brgest  in  the  state  of  Maryland. 
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In  size  \i  is  the  fourth,  and  in  commerce  the  fifth 
in  rank  in  the  United  States.  It  is  situated  on  the 
n.  side  of  Patapsco  river,  at  a  small  distance  from 
its  junction  with  the  Chesapeak  :  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour  is  defended  by  W  hetstone  fort,  hardly 
a  pistol-shot  across,  andf  of  course  may  easily  m 
defended  against  naval  force.  From  the  head  oi 
Elk  river,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  to  Baltimore,  is 
about  60  miles.  The  town  is  built  around  what  is 
called  the  basin,  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  har« 
hours  in  America :  the  water  rises  five  or  six  feet 
at  common  tides :  it  is  divided  into  what  is  called 
the  Town  and  Fell's  point,  by  a  creek,  over  which 
are  two  bridges,  but  the  houses  extend  in  an  irre- 
gular manner  from  the  one  io  the  other.  At  Fell*s 
point  the  water  is  deep  enough  for  ships  of  burden, 
but  snmll  vessels  only  go  up  to  the  town.  Thd 
situation  is  low,  and  was  formerly  thought  un- 
healthy ;  but  by  its  rapid  increase,  improvements 
have  taken  place  which  have  corrected  the  damp* 
ness  of  the  air,  and  it  is  now  judged  to  be  tide* 
rably  healthy.  In  1787  it  contained  1955  dwelliflbr- 
houses,  of  which  1200  were  in  the  town,  and  tba 
rest  at  Fell's  point.  It  then  contained  1 5S  store- 
houses. The  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
and  precincts,  in  1791,  were  13,503,  including  1295 
slaves.  The  number  of  houses  and  inbabitanta 
have  been  greatly  increased  since*  Before  the 
emigration  of  the  French  people  from  cape  Fran* 
9ois,  and  other  islands,  the  houses  had  increased  to 
S300.  Those  unfortunate  people,  flying  from  their 
merciless  countrymen,  who  had  burned  and  pillag* 
ed  their  cities  and  towns,  and  murdered  their  reUi^ 
tions  and  friends,  found  here  an  hospitable  asylum, 
after  sufferings  hardly  paralleled  m  the  annals  of 
history.  Here  are  nine  places  of  public  worshi]^! 
which  belong  to  Roman  Catholics,  German  Calvi- 
nists  and  Lutherans,  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians^ 
Baptists,  Methodists,  Quakers,  and  Nicolites^  or 
New  Quakers,  who  all  live  together  in  peace.  It 
is  inhabited  by  people  from  most  parts  of  Europe. 
The  principal  street  is  Market  Street,  which  rant 
nearly  e.  and  w.  a  mile  in  length,  parallel  with  the 
water :  this  is  crossed  by  a  number  of  other  streets^ 
which  run  from  the  water,  a  number  of  which| 

Earticularly  Calvert  and  Gay  streets,  are  well 
nilt.  N.  and  e.  of  the  town  the  land  rises,  and 
presents  a  noble  view  of  the  town  and  bay.  In 
1790,  this  city  owned  27  ships,  1  snow,  31  bri- 
gantines,  34  schooners,  and  9  sloops,  total  102 ; 
tonnage  13,564.  The  exports  in  the  same  year 
amounted    to    2,027,770,     and    the    imports    to 
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to  .1,675,748  dollars.  The  afikirs  of  the  town  are 
manajged  by  a  board  of  town  commissioners,  a 
boaiu  of  special  commissioners,  and  a  board  of 
widens;  the  first  board  fills  its  own  vacancies, 
and  1ft  perpetual ;  the  two  last  are  appointed  by 
electors,  chosen  every  fifth  year  by  the  citizens. 
It  is  53  miles  s,  ii\  from  Elktown,  176  w.  e,  from 
Richmond  in  Virginia,  50  n.  e.  from  the  city  of 
Washington,  and  103  s.  w.  from  Philadelphia. 
Lat.  9a^  19'  n.     Longj.  76°  44'  w.] 

BAMBA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  cor^ 
reghniento  of  Caxamarca  la  Grande.       It  rises 
in  the  valley  of  Condebamba^  and  enters  the  Ma- 
'  raiSon. 

BAMBAMARCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Caxamarqui.Ia  in  Peru,  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  the  capital. 

JBAMOA,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  here  by  the  regulars  of  the  company  of 
the  Jesuits,  in  the  province  and  government  of 
Cinaloa. 

BANAHATU,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  in  the 
Ncie^o  Rcyno  de  Granada ;  it  rises  between  the 
riyeh  Cinaruco  and  Cantanapalo,  runs  e.  and 
«nte(8  the  Orinoco  on  the  w.  side,  between  the 
months  of  those  two  rivers. 

BANAICHI,  or  Banamichi,  a  settlement  of 
the  province  and  government  of  La  Sonora  in 
Nueva  Espana,  on  the  shore  of  a  river  of  this 
nape,  between  the  settlements  of  Guspaca  and 
Gnopique. 

BAlNANA,  a  small  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Darien  ;  it  consists  of  gentile 
Indians,  and  is  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  gulph 
of  this  name,  or  Uraba. 

BANANIERES,  G  n  and,  a  river  of  the  island 
of  Guadalupe  ;  it  rises  in  the  mountains  towards 
the  IS.  runs  e.  and  enters  the  sea  between  the  rivers 
TroVt,  Au,  Chat,  and  Orange. 

BANARE,  Marie,  a  river  of  the  province  of 
La  puayana,  in  the  French  possessions. 

BANASIA,  Sierra  de,  a  chain  of  mountains 
of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  in  the  French  pos- 
iepions  ;  they  are  near  the  n.  coast,  at  the  Z£7.  head, 
and  run  from  n.  to  e.  for  many  leagues. 

PANCHERAU,  a  cape  or  point  of  land  on  the 
coast  of  Acadia.  . 

BANCO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
Temment  of  Santa  M arta  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Fiirme,  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  MagdaleAa, 
at  the  mouth  formed  by  the  river  Ccsarc.  . 

Panco  de  PhRDQMO,  a  saud  bank,  just  appear- 
ing above  the  water, '  in  (lie  gnlph  of  Guaynquil, 
opposite  to  the  coast  of  Macnala,  (from  whence  it 
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is  one  league  distant),  and  to  the  Puntade  Aienaa- 
of  the  island  of  La  Puna.  It  extends  upwards  of 
three  leagues  from  n,  iton.  e.  to  s,  |  to  s.  e. 

BANCOS,  small  islands  or  rocks  of  the  N.  sea, 
near  the  coast  of  the  province  and  government  of 
Honduras,  close  to  the  cape  of  Camaron. 

BANDITS,  a  small  river  of  Canada,  which  runs 
s.  w.  and  enters  lake  Superior. 

BANEGAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Venezuela,  situate  on  the  shore  of. 
the  river  Guarico,  at  the  mouth  where  this  riyer  is 
entered  by  that  of  Los  Aceytes. 

[BANGOR,  a  township  in  Hancock  county, 
district  of  Maine,  on  the  w,  side  of  Penobscot 
river,  95  miles  from  its  mouth  at  Belfast  bay,  65 
n.  w,  by  w.  from  Machias,  63  /i*  e.  from  Hal- 
lowell,  and  280  w.  e.  from  Boston.] 

BANl,  a  large  and  beautiful  valley  of  the  island 
of  St.  Domingo,  on  the  5.  coast. 

Ban  I,  a  river  of  the  same  island,  rising  in  the 
mountains  of  the  coast.  It  runs  s.  crosses  the 
aforesaid  valley,  and  enteis  the  sea  between  the 
point  of  La  Saiina  and  the  bay  of  Ocoa. 

BANICA,  a  settlement  of  Hispanipla,  or  St. 
Domingo,  founded  by  Diego  Velasques  in  1504, 
in  a  yaUey  of  the  same  name,  near  the  river  Arti- 
bonito.  It  has  a  guard  of  40  men,  on  account  of 
its  bordering  upon  the  limits  of  the  French;  and 
is  seven  leagues  from  the  town  of  Azua,  or  Com* 
postela. 

Bamica,  a  valley  of  the  island,  in  which  is  the 
former  settlement.  It  is  arge,  fertile,  and  beauti- 
ful, surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  rivers  of  the 
Indians,  the  Artibonito,  and  the  Neiba. 

Banica,  a  small  river  of  the  same  island, 
which  rises  at  the  foot  of  two  mountains  near  the 
n,  coast,  runs  s.  e.  and  enters  the  Libon. 

[BANKS,  Port,  a  harbour  on  the  n.  w.  coast  of . 
America,  s,  e.  from  cape  Edgecombe,  and  n.  w. 
from  Sea  Otter  sound.] 

[BANN,  a  township  in  York  county,  Penn- 
sylvania.! 

BANNISTER,  a  small  river  of  Virginia,  which 
runs  s.  e.  and  enters  the  Hicotimos. 

BANNOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Humalies  m  Peru.  In  its  nei^h* 
bournood  are  the  vestiges  of  a  stone  road,  which 
are  also  found  in  the  immediate  provinces  of  Con-^ 
chucos,  Tarma,  and  others  :  its  direction  is  from 
Caxamarca  towards  the  s.  The  Incas  used  ta 
travel  along  this  road,  and  it  is  5aid  to  have  ex- 
tended as  far  as  Quito ;  its  remains  shew  it  to  have 
been  a  sumptuous  work.  Not  far  from  hence  are 
other  monuments  of  antiquity,  such  as  a  palace 
for  bathing,  in  which  the  stones  of  the  building 
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TfCie  fitted  toother  mih  such  nicety  that  it  is 
^most  impossible  to  discover  where  thej  were 
joined ;  the  ruins  of  a  temple  and  a  fort,  at  the 
summit  of  a  mountain,  which  has  its  side  watered 
by  the  Maranon  ;  and  another  fort  at  a  little  dis- 
tance.    Lat.  10^  10'  s. 

Bannos,  another  settlement,  of  the  asiento  and 
jurisdiction  of  Ambato,  in  the  corre^imiento  of 
Riobamba  and  kingdom  of  Quito  ;  situate  at  the 
skirts  of  the  mountain  of  Tunguragua,  There 
are  some  baths  here  which  were  much  frequented, 
and  the  settlement  was  consecrated  to  the  religious 
of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  and  in  its  church 
was  held  in  high  veneration  the  image  of  our 
Lady. 

Bankos,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Canta  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the  curacy  of 
Ataviilos  Altos. 

Bannos,  another,  in  the  province  and  corregi' 
mipilo  of  Cuenca  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  there  is  at  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain a  spring  of  mineral  waters,  sprouting  through 
several  holes  of  about  four  or  five  inches  m  diame- 
ter: they  come  out  boiling,  so  that  they  will 
harden  an  e^  in  a  very  few  minutes.  From  these 
waters  flows  a  stream  of  very  beneficial  properties, 
which  deposits  on  its  banks  a  yellow  colour.  The 
-Incas  had  their  baths  here,  and  vestiges  of 
thtse  are  still  to  be  seen.  Two  leagues  from  its 
capital,  in  lat.  2°  56'  s. 

JBannos,  another,  in  the  province  and  corregi' 
tmcnto  of  Ranca^ua  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile. 

Bankos,  a  river  of  the  province  and  corregi* 
mitnto  of  Cuenca  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  it 
rises  in  the  mountainous  deserts  of  the  Cordillera^ 
takes  its  name  from  the  settlement  thus  called,  and 
passes  at  a  quarter  of  a  league's  distance  from  the 
city  of  Cuenca. 

BANOMAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
who  inhabit  the  forests  of  the  river  Maranon,  in  the 
province  of  Quito.  They  were  bounded  by  the 
Omagusis  and  Ay  snares,  and  were  reduced  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  brought  to  live  in  settlements, 
^the  celebrated  Jesuit  and  mathematician,  Samuel 
Frit,  in  1683. 

3ANTAN,  RocHER  de,  a  shoal  or  small  rocky 
isle,  of  the  s.  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  between  the 
capes  Negre  and  Sable. 
BAN'rRY.  See  Braintreb. 
BAQU£RIA  DEL  Mar,  a  territory  of  the 
province  and  captainship  of  Rey  in  Brazil,  and  in 
the  country  of  the  Guanoas  Indians. 

Baqueuia,  another,  an  extensive  territory  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Paraguay,  between 
the  rivers  Alboapioni  and  Yucas. 
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BAR,  a  small  river  of  Nova  Scotia,  which* 
runs  s,  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  bay  of  Fundy. 

BARA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Venezuela  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme,  situate  on  the  sea  coast,  near  the  river 
Guaique. 

[BARACOA,  a  sea-port  town  in  the  n,  e.  part  of 
the  island  of  Cuba  in  the  West  Indies  ;  50  miles 
n.  e.  of  St.  Jago  de  Cuba.  Lat.  2P  n.  Long. 
76^  10'  w.] 

Baracoa,  a  port  of  the  missions  belonging  to 
the  Portuguese  Carmelite  fathers,  in  the  country  of 
Las  Amazonas,  situate  on  the  shores  of  the  Rio 
Negro. 

BARADERO,  San  Franciso  Regis  del,  a 
settlement  of  the  province  and  government  of 
Mainas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  one  of  those  be-^ 
longing  to  the  Jesuits. 

Baradero,  Santiago  de,  another  settle* 
ment,  of  the  province  and  government  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  situate  to  the  w,  of  its  capital,  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  river  La  Plata. 

Baradero,  a  bay  of  the  coast  of  Brazil,  in  the 
captainship  of  Rejy  between  the  lake  of  Los  D©- 
funtos,  and  the  small  island  of  Castillos  Chicos. 

BARADEROS,  a  port  of  the  coast  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Yucatdn,  near  the  river 
Champoton. 

Baraderos,  a  bay  on  the  n.  coast  of  the  w^ 
head  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  in  the  Frencb 

Possessions^  between  the  Bee  de  Marsowin  and  the 
etit  Trou. 

[BARADERO,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  found*  . 
ed  in  1580  by  the  Guaranos,  in  Lat.  34^46'  35^ 
Long.  59°  46'  30''  »•] 
BARAGUA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

fovernment  of  Venezuela  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierm 
'irme,  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Tucuyo, 
and  to  the  n.  of  the  city  of  Bariquisimeto. 

BARANOA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Cartagena  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme,  situate  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  which 
runs  from  the  swamp  of  Turbaco  into  the  sea. 

BARAONA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Quixos  and  Macas  m  the  king* 
dom  of  Quito. 

BARARAUA,  a  settlement  of  the  Portuguese 
in  the  province  and  country  of  the  Amazonas^ 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Negro. 

BARBA,  Punt  A  de,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of 
Tierra  Firme,  in  the  province  and  government  of 
Santiago  de  Veragua,  in  the  the  S.  sea,  one  df 
those  which  form  the  bay  of  La  Soledad. 

BARBACOA,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea,  in  the 
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pMvince  and  governinent  of  Darien,  sttnate  withia 
tbe  gttlph  of  the  same  Dame,  near  the  coast,  and 
in  mat  of  the  mouth  of  Uie  river  Choco. 

BAaBACoA,  a  point  of  land  on  the  coast  of  the 
proTtnce  and  government  of  Cartagena,  between 
the  mouth  of  Latuna  and  the  island  of  Baru. 

RAasAcoA,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  St. 
Damingo,  situate  on  the  e.  beiad,  and  on  the  shore 
of  tbe  hay  of  its  name. 

BARBACOAS,  a  city  of  the  province  and  go- 
Temment  of  Esmeraldas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
situate  between  the  rivers  Pati  and  Guaxi,  near 
the  coast  of  the  S.  sea,  is  also  called  Nuestra  Se- 
fiora  del  Puerto  del  Nuevo  Toledo.  Its  soil  is 
warm  and  moist,  and  the  houses,  although  built  of 
wood  and  a  certain  cane  called  guadua,  and  cover- 
ed in  with  large  dried  leaves  instead  isf  tiles,  are 
'  nevertheless  very  commodious  and  of  a  decent 
construction.  Its  inhabitants  are  docile,  amiable, 
and  courteous^  and  of  singular  genius.  It  has 
atany  families  of  distinction,  who  possess  gold 
mines  which  are  woriced  by  the  Negro  slaves. 
The  ^Id  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  is  carried  to 
be  coined  at  the  mint  of  Popay&n.  Victuals  and 
dothi^  are  very  dear,  since  they  are  brought 
firom  ^sto,  Popayan,  the  town  of  Ibarra,  and 
fifom  Quito :  it  is  governed  by  a'vice-governor  and 
two.  alcaldes^  who  are  elected  yearly.  Here  is  an 
official  rea/  and  a  commissary  of  the  inquisition; 
and  with  regard  to  its  ecclesiastical  concerns,  it  is 
goremed  by  a  vicar  belonging  to  the  bishopric 
of  Quito.  The  first  person  who  found  his  way 
amongst  these  mountains,  for  the  sake  of  convert- 
ing the  nation  of  Barbacoas,  of  whom  but  few  are 
•  now  remaining,  was  Father  Lucas  de  la  Cueva, 
of  the  abolished  company  of  the  Jesuits,  in  1640. 
It  has  four  dependent  settlements,  and  lies  between 
the  river  Huachi  to  the  w.  and  the  Telembi  to  the 
fi.  e.  in  Lat.  r  42'  s.    Long.  78°  8'  w. 

Barbacoas,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Venezuela,  lying  to  tne  s,  of  the 
city  of  Caroa  at  the  source  of  the  river  Tucuyo. 

Barbacoas,  a  bay  of  then,  coast  of  the  island  of 
St.  Domingo,  formed  by  the  cape  of  Frances  Viejo 
and  that  of  Saman&,  is  very  large  and  capacious. 

Barbacoas,  another  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Venezuela,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Jaaa  of  jw  aracai  bo 

BARBADOES,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea,  one  of 
the  Lesser  Antillas,  situate  to  the  n.  of  that  of  St. 
Vincent,  and  to  the  s.  of  Martinica ;  is  eight 
leagues  lon^  and  five  wide,  and  is  of  an  oval 
ahape.  It  was  discovered  by  William  Courteen 
in  1625,  in  the  reign  of  James  1.  king  of  England, 
who  was  returning  from  Pemambuco  in  BrazU^ 
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and  wis  driven  hither  by  a  tMipest,  when  lia 
went  on  shore  to  reconnoitre,  and  found  the  island 
was  crowded  with  wood  ;  indeed  it  was  suf^posed 
that  there  was  not  a  clear  spot  of  ground  upon  it, 
and  it  seemed  altomther  desert,  and  uninhabited 
even  by  savages.  There  were  neither  pastures^ 
grain,  or  herbs  to  be  found  upon  it ;  but  as  die 
climate  was  good,  and  the  soil  appeared  to  befer« 
tile,  it  was  settled  by  some  English  of  small  for- 
tunes, who,  after  infinite  pains  and  difficulty^  suc- 
ceeded in  clearing  away  some  of  the  timber  with 
which  it  was  so  covered  :  the  first  crops  woa  of 
course  but  scanty,  but  this,  however,  did  not 
cause  these  new  colonists  to  give  up  their  enter- 
prise ;  and  they  were  afterwards  kept  in  connte* 
nance  and  joined  by  some  of  their  brethren  who 
fled  hither  on  account  of  the  English  civil  wan. 
It  was  then  granted  by  the  king  as  a  property  to 
his  favourite  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  it  thus 
so  far  increased  in  population,  that  in  00  years 
afterwards,  namely  in  1650,  it  contained  50,000 
whites,  and  a  greater  number  of  Naaio  slaves. 
The  king  creatai  IS  barons  in  this  C(Mony,  who^ 
in  1676,  had  upwards  of  1000  Nqpfnes,  and  Em- 
ployed more  than  400  vessels,  fn>m  90  to  100  tons 
burthen,  in  their  commerce  of  su^r,  indieo,  cot- 
ton, ginser,  and  other  productions*  The  in- 
crease of  the  English  colonies  in  the  other  idands 
caused  the  extraordinary  elevation  of  fortune  and 
dimity  then  prevalent  in  this,  in  some  degree,  to 
subside ;  and  what  did  not  in  a  less  de^^ree  con- 
tribute io  its  downfal,  was  the  terrilm  pbguo 
which  broke  out  here  in  1692,  and  coatiimed  for 
some  years.  It  is  by  nature  very  strong,  and 
completely  surrounded  by  rocks,  so  that  it  la 
thoroughly  sheltered  to  the  windward  ;  to  the 
leeward  it  has  many  good  bays,  and  the  whole 
coast  is  defended  by  a  line  of  small  forts.  The 
country  has  the  most  beautiful  appearance^  beinr 
a  series  of  valleys  and  mountains,  cultivated  in  au 
parts,  and  full  of  plantations  of  sngar-cane^ 
oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  limes,  gttaoaSj  papas^ 
aloes,  and  many  other  kinds  of  delicious  fmits, 
and  interspersed  with  country  villas  and  dwell- 
ings :  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  its  ccHn- 
merce  is  rum,  which  is  esteemed  of  the  finest  qua- 
lity ;  it  abounds  in  fish  and  birds,  and  has  many 
great  caves  or  caverns,  some  of  which  are  large 
enough  to  contain  500  men,  and  are  used  as  bid- 
ing places  by  the  Negroes  who  run  away  from 
their  masters.  Its  temperature  is  veiy  hoL  espe* 
cially  in  the  eight  summer  months,  and  the  neat 
would  indeed  be  intolerable,  were  it  not  for  the 
If.  e.  breexe  which  springs  up  about  sun-rise^  and 
lasts  as  long  as  this  luminary  is  above  the  hoffiaon. 
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It  has  odIj  one  riTer,  called  Tu^h,  tihe  wrteiB  gf 
vhich  are  covered  by  a  fluid  similar  to  oU,  and 
trhich  is  used  for  lamps.  The  island  is  divided 
into  II  parishes,  which  contain  14  churches  and 
chapels.  The  names  of  the  parishes  of  this  island 
are,  to  the  n.  St,  Lncy^s^  St.  Peter^s,  and  St.  An- 
drew's ;  to  the  ^.  St.  Michael's,  Christ  Church, 
and  St.  PhQip's ;  and  in  the  centre,  St.  James'», 
St.  Thomas's,  St.  Joseph's,  St.  George's,  and 
St.  John's,  which  are  divided  into  five  districts  : 
and  it  contains  four  towns,  called  Bridge  Town, 
the  capital,  St.  James's,  formerly  called  the  Hole, 
Speight's  Town,  and  Ostin's,  or  Charles  Town. 

[Kurbadoes,  notwithstanding  what  Alcedo  re« 
inarfcs,  was  probably  first  discovered  by  the  Por- 
tuguese in  their  voyages  from  Brazil,  and  from 
than  it  received  the  name  which  it  still  retains. 
It  is  said  not  to  have  been  noticed  in  any  sea- 
chart  before  the  year  1600.  It  is  usually  ranked 
amongst  the  windward  division  of  the  Cbaribbes, 
being  a  day  or  two's  sail  from  Surinam.  From 
its  beine  the  first  discovered  of  any  of  these  islands, 
it  is  caUed  the  Mother  of  tlte  Sugar  Colonies.  It 
was  found  without  occupants  or  claimants.  The 
Charibbes,  for  reasons  aitogether  unknown  to  us, 
bad  deserted  it,  and  the  Portuguese,  satisfied 
ivith  the  splendid  r^ions  they  bad  acquired  on 
the  continent,  seem  to  have  considered  it  as  of 
little  value.  Having  furnished  it  with  a  breed  of 
swine  for  the  benefit  of  such  of  their  countrvmen 
as  might  navigate  the  same,  track,  they  left  the 
island  in  all  other  respects  as  they  found  it.  Of 
the  English,  the  first  who  are  known  to  have  laadi- 
ed  in  this  island,  were  the  crew  of  a  ship  called 
^he  Olive  Blossom,-  bound  from  London  to  Suri- 
nam in  1^5,  and  fitted  out  at  the  expence  of  Sir 
Olive  Leigh.  Some  years  after  this,  a  ship  of 
^ir  William  Courteen's,  a  merchant  of  London, 
returning  from  Brazil,  was  driven  by  stress  of 
weather  mto  this  island,  and  finding  refreshments 
on  it,  the  master  and  seamen,  on  tneir  arrival  in 
iBngland,  made  so  favourable  a  report  of  the 
"beauty  and  fertility  of  the  country,  that  Lord 
Ley  (afterwards  Earl  of  Marlborough,  and  lord 
high  treasurer)  immediately  obtainra  from  Kinf 
James  L  a  grant  of  the  island  to  himself 
and  his  heirs  in  perpetuity.  Accordingly  Wil- 
liam Dean,  with  SO  settlers,  under  the  instiga- 
tion of  Courteen,  arrived  here  safe  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  jeKc  16S4,  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
a  town,  which,  in  the  honour  of  the  sovereign, 
they  denominated  James  Town ;  and  thus  beean 
the  first  English  settlement  in  the  island  of  ilar- 
•badoes.  In  1627  it  was  made  over  by  patent  to 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  afterwards  *to  William,  Earl 


QfPerolNrQke,.iii  irM  iofi  Courteev,  and  ai^ain 
restored  by  other  letters  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 
The  latter  person,  in  order  completely  to  ruin  all 
the  interests  in  the  colony  of  his  competitor,  pro- 
ceeded to-  distribute  the  lands  to  sucn  persons  as 
chose  to  receive  grants  at  his  hands  on  the  terms 
proposed  to  them.  A  society  of  London  mer- 
chants accepted  10,000  acres,  on  conditions  which 
.promised  great  advantage  to  the  proprietor ;  but 
they  w^re  allowed  the  liberty  of  sending  out  a  per- 
son to  preside  over  their  concerns  in  the  colony, 
and  they  made  choice  for  this  purpose  of  Charles 
Woolferstone,  who  repaired  io  the  isIand,^  accom- 
panied with  64  persons,  each  of  whom  was  au- 
thorised to  take  up  100  acres  of  land.  These 
people  landed  im  the  5th  of  July  1628,  at  which 
time  Courteen's  settlement  was  in  a  very  promis- 
ing condition ;  but  Woolferstone  declarea  it  an 
encroachment  and  usurpation,  and  being  sup- 
ported by  the  arrival  of  Sir  William  Tufton,  who 
vras  sent  out  as  chief  governor  by  Lord  Carlble, 
in  16^,  with  a  force  sufficient  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  pretensions,  he  compelled  the  friends 
of  Courteen  to  submit ;  and  the  interests  of  the 
latter  were  thenceforth  swallowed  up  and  forgotten. 
Owing  to  a  civil  war  in  England,'many  people  of 
peaceable  tempers  and  dispositions,  chiefly  royal- 
ists, took  refuge  in  this  island ;  and  the  conse- 
quent ruin  of  the  king's  affairs  induced  a  still 
greater  number,  many  of  whom  had  been  officers 
x>f  rank  in  his  service,  io  follow  their  example. 
.The  emigration  from  the  mother-country  to  this 
island  was  indeed  so  great  during  the  commotions 
in  Englaod,  that  in  1650  it  was  computed  there 
were  S0,000  white  men  in  Barbadoes,  half  of  them' 
able  to  bear  arms,  and  fumishinff  even  a  regiment  of 
horse  to  the  number  of  1000.  "  These  adventurers,'^ 
says  Lord  Clarendon,  ''  planted  themselves  with- 
out any  body's^  leave,  and  without  being  opposed 
or  contradicted  by  any  body."  The  colony,  left 
to  its  own  efforts^  anil  enjoying  an  unlimited  free- 
doom  of  trade,  flourished  beyond  example.  In 
the  year  1646,  however,  the  then  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle, who  was  son  and  heir  of  the  patentee,  stimu- 
lated by  the  renown  of  its  wealth  and  prosperity, 
began  to  revive  his  claims  as  hereditary  proprie- 
tor ;  and  entering  into  a  treaty  with  £oitl  Wil- 
louffhb^  of  Parham,  conveyed  to  that  nobleman 
all  hb  rights  bv  lease  for  SI  years,  on  condition  of 
receiving  one  half  the  profits  in  the  mean  time ; 
but  justly  apprehending  that  the  resident  planters 
might  dispute  his  pretensions,  he  very  readily 
concurred  with  Lord  Willoughby  in  soliciting  a 
commission  for  the  latter,  as  chief  governor,  un- 
der the  sanction  of  regal  authority,  .  Soon  after-] 
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[wards  the  whole  island  became  the  possession  of 
the  CFQwn,  and  many  indeed  were  the  disturb- 
mnres  that  succeeded  respecting  the  right  of  pro- 
prietorship, until  Uic  asa^mbly  passed  an  act,  on 
the  12th  September  16G3,  entitled,  *<  An  Act 
for  settling  the  Impost  on  the  Commodities  of  the 
Growth  of  this  Island." 

The  earliest  planters  of  Barbadoes  were  some- 
times reproached  with  the  guilt  of  forcing  or  de- 
-coying  into  slavery    the   Indians  of.  the  neigh- 
bouring continent.      The   history  of  Inkle   and 
Yarico,   wliich  the  Spectator   has   recorded  for 
the  detestation  of  mankind,  took  its  rise  in  this 
island ;  but  happily  this  species  of  slavery  was 
soon  abolished.     The  Barbadoes  tar  (the  oil  allud- 
ed to  by  Alcedo)  is  a  particular  production  of  this 
island.     It  rises  out  of  the  earth,  and  swims. on  the 
surface  of  tlie  water.     It  is  of  great  use  in  the  dry 
belly -ach,   and  in  diseases  of  the  breast.     The 
form  of  tlie  government  of  this  island  so  very 
nearly  resembles  that  of  Jamaica,  which  may  be 
found  described  under  that  article,  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  enter  into  detail,  except  to  observe 
that  the  council  is  composed  of  12  members,  and 
tlie  assemby  of  22.    The  most  important  variation 
respects  the  court  of  chancery,  which  in  Barba- 
does is  constituted  of  the  governor  and  council, 
>¥hereus  m  Jamaica  the  governor  is  sole  chancel- 
lor.    On  the  other  hand,  in  Barliadoes  the  go- 
yernor  sits  in  council,  even  when  the  latter  are 
acting  in  a  legislative  capacity.     This,   in  Jamai- 
ca, would  be  considered  improper  and  unconsti- 
tutional.    It  may  also  be  observed,  that  the  courts 
of  grand  sessions,  common  pleas,  and  exchequer, 
'in  Barbadoes,  are  distinct  from  each  other,  and 
not,  as  in  Jamaica,  united  and  blended  in  one 
supreme  court  of  judicature.     Here  is  a  college 
founded  by  Colonel  Codrington,  the  only  institu- 
tion of  the  kind  in  the  W,  Indies  ;  but  it  has  not 
answered  the  intention  of  the  founder.   The  houses 
of  the  planters  are  very  thickly  sown  all  along  the 
country,  which,  with  the  luxuriant  productions  of 
the  soil,  and  the  gently  swelling  hills,  form  a  de- 
lightful scene.     That  the  dreadful  succession  of 
hurricanes,  with  which  this  and  the  other  West 
Indian  islands  have  been  infested,  has  contributed 
to  the  great  defalcation  of  its  revenues,  cannot  be 
doubted.     The  capital  of  this  island  was  scarce 
risen  from  the  ashes  to  which  it  had  been  reduced 
by  two  dreadful  fires,  when   it  was  torn  from  its 
foundations,  and  the  whole  country  made  a  scene 
of  desolation,  by  the  storm  of  the  10th  of  October 
1780,  in  which  no  less  than  4326  of  the  inhabi- 
tants (blacks  and  whites)    miserably    perished  ^ 
imd  the  damage  to  the  country  was  computed  at 


j€1,S20,564,  15^.  sterling.  Moreover,  the  trade 
of  this  and  some  others  of  the  islands,  suffers  con- 
siderably by  a  duty  of  4|  per  cent,  on  exported 
produce  ;  out  of  which,  however,  the  governor's 
salary,  j£3000  a-year,  is  paid.  The  crown  ac- 
quired this  revenue  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IJ* 
which  the  planters  agreed  to,  in  order  to  seciure 
possessions  to  which  they  had  uncertain  titles. 

Barbadoes  is  about  21  miles  in  length  from  High 
point,  its  northern  extremity,    to  South  point; 
and  14  in  breadth,  from  the  Chair  near  Kitridge 
bay,  e.  to  Valiant  Royalist  fort,  w. ;   and  con- 
tains 106,470  acres  of  land,  most  of  which  is  un- 
der cultivation.     It  lies  20  leagues  e.  from  St. 
Vincent,  which  may  be  seen  in  a  clear  day,  85 
from  St.  Lucia,  28  s.  t.  from  Martinico,  6u  «.  e. 
from  Trinidad,  and   100  s,  e.  from  St.  Christo- 
pher's.    The  soil  in  the  low  lands  is  black,  some- 
what reddjsh  in  the  shallow  parts,  on  the  hills  of 
a  chalky  marl,  and  near  the  sea  generally  sandy* 
Of  this  variety  of  soil,  the  black  moula  is  best 
suited  for  the  cultivation  of  the  cane,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  manure,  has  given  as  great  returns  of 
sugar,  in  favourable  seasons,  as  any  in  the  West^ 
Indies,  the  prime  lands  of  St.  Kitt's  excepted. 
We  are  assured,  that  about  the  year  1670,  Bar- 
badoes could  boast  of  50,000  white,  and  upwards 
of  100,000  black  inhabitants,  whose  labours,  it  is 
said,  gave  employment  to  60,000  tons  of  ship- 
ping.    This  account  is  supposed  to  be  much  ex« 
aggerated.    It  cannot  however  be  doubted,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  this  island  have  decreased  witli 
a  rapidity  seldom  known  in  any  other  country. 
According  to  the  most  autlicntic  returns  of  the 
number  of  whites  in  1724,  and  of  its  Negroes  in 
1753,    the    former   consisted  of   no    more  than 
18,295,  the  latter  of  69,870.     In  1786  the  num- 
bers were   16,167  whites,  838  free  people  of  co- 
lour, and  62,115   Negroes.     It  appears  too  that 
the  annual  produce  of  this  island   (particularly 
sugar)  has  decreased  in  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion than  in  any  other  of  the  West  Indian  colot^ 
nies.    Postlethwayte  states  the  crop  of  sugar,  in 
1736,  at  22,769  hogsheads  of  13cwt.  which  is 
equal  to  19,800  of  15  cwt. ;  and  the  author  of  the 
European  Settlements,   published  in    1761,   cal- 
culates the  average  crop  at  25,000  hogsheads. 
As  the  author  first  quoted  gives  a  precise  num- 
ber, it  is  probable  his  statement  was  grounded  on 
good  authority.     If  so,  the  island   has  fallen  off 
nearly  one  half  in  the  annual  growth  of  its  princi- 
pal staple.     On  an  average  of  eight  years  (from 
1740  to  1748)  the  exports  Vere,  13,948  hogsheads 
of  sugar,  of  15  cwt.  12,884  puncheons  of  rum,  of 
100  gallons,  60  hogsheads  of  molasses,  4667  bags] 
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[hills  of  islands  constantly  afford ,  and  are  inex* 
ample  of."  To  the  above  causes  of  the  decline  of 
the  exports,  wc  would  have  our  readers  bear  in 
mind  tne  dreadful  succession  of  hurricanes  which 
took  place  in  1784.  The  state  of  the  population  of 
this  island  at  difierent  periods,  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  authentic  documents. 

Account  of  the  number  of  Negroes  in  Barbadoes, 
and  amount  of  the  Public  Taxes  for  seven 
yearsy  from  1786  to  1792,  both  inclusive. — 
(Extracted  from  Bryan  Edwards.) 


A.D. 

No.  of  Slave*. 

Do.  imported. 

AoMunt  of  Taxes. 

1786 

62,115 

511 

j£lO,13S   14     S| 

1787 

62,712 

528 

13,528  15  Hi 

1788 

63,557 

1585 

8,382  12    4i 

1789 

63,870 

556 

5,534  18    3 

1790 

64,068 

131 

13,482  19    0 

1791 

63,250 

426 

6,203    2  Hi 

1792 

64,330 

744 

9,443  19    3  1 
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The  taxes  thus  levied  on  the  public  consist 
of  a  capitation  tax  on  Negroes ;  a  tax  on  sugar- 
mills,  ciweliing-houses,  and  carriages;  twether 
with  an  excise,  &c.  on  wines  imported*  Besides 
all  which,  there  is  a  parochial  tax  on  land, 
amounting,  on  average  throughout  the  island^  to 
about  two  shillings  per  acre,  and  an  assessment  in 
labour  for  the  repair  of  the  higliways.  The  whole 
is  altogether  exclusive  of  the  heavy  duty  of  4|  per 
cent,  to  the  crown. 

By  report  of  privy  council,  1788,  and  by  aubae* 
quent  estimates,  the  population  amounted  to 


J  787 
1805 

Whites. 

People  of 
Colour. 

Slaves: 

16,127 
15,000 

S229 
2130 

64,405 
60,000 

By  return  to  the  house  of  commons,  March  18th,   1790,  the  following  was  the  Slave  Trade  from 
Africa  to  this  island  in  the  undermentioned  years. 


Arrivals  from  Africa. 

Negroes  exported. 

Years. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tonnage, 

Total  number 
of  Negroes  im- 
ported. 

To  Foreign  West 

ludiesy  in  British 

Bottoms. 

To  the 
States  of 
America. 

ToUl 
Exported. 

Negroes  re- 
tained for 
cultivation. 

1787 
1788 

7 
8 

831 
801 

713 
1099 

85 

356 

6 

85 
362 

628 
737 

And  the  Import  of  Slaves  into  Barbadoes,  by  re- 
port of  privy  council,  1788,  at  a  medium  of 
four  years,  and  by  a  return  to  house  of  com- 
mons m  1805,  on  a  medium  of  two  years  from 
1803,  were. 


Average  of 

Four  years  to  1787 
Two  years  to  1803 

• 

Imports.      Re-exports. 

Retained. 

367 
1050 

5 

28 

362 
1023 

I 

Barbadoes  is  situate  in  13^  10'  n.  lat.  and  in 
59°  w.  long/] 

BARBARA,  Santa,  a  settlement  of  Indians, 
of  the  missions  belonging  to  the  religion  of  St.  Do- 
minffo,'  in  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  townof  San  Chris- 
t6bu  in  the  iNuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  con- 
aistaof  100  Indians,  is  of  a  hot  temperaturei  and 
lies  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Apure. 


Barbara,  another  settlement  of  the  alcaUBa 
mayor  of  Coautitlan  in  Nueva  Espafia,  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  its  capital.  It  contains  SIS  fami- 
lies of  Indians,  and  is  a  little  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  league  distant  from  its  capital. 

Barbara,  another,  of  the  head  settlement  and 
alcqldia  mayor  of  Af  arinalco  in  the  same  kingdom, 
is  (rf*  a  cold  and  moist  temperature,  inhabited  by 
nine  families  of  Spaniards  and  Mustees^  and  69  of 
Indians,  who.  are  .accustomed,  to  make  pulque^ 
(a  liquor  prepared  of  a  species  of  aloes),  and  to 
sow  some  seeds  and  fruits  wniicb  are  peculiar  to  the 
climate.  Close  to  this  settlement  is  an  estate  in 
whijch  dwell  10  families  of  Spaniards  and  13  of 
Indians.  It  is  somewhat  more  than  two  leagues 
4ist;ant  from  its  head  settlement. 

Barbara,  Sant>,  another,  of  the  bead  settle- 
ment of  Ahuacatlan,  and  aicaldia  mayor  of  Zaqat- 
Ian,  in  the  same  kingdom.  0ne  league  from  its 
tiead  settlement. 
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•  neigfabottrifi^  parts.    [They  have  since  increased 
to  upwards  of  1500.     Lat.  17^  3&  n.    Long.  6P 

BAlcBUDO,  a  settlement  of  the  N'uevo  Reyno 

de  Granada,  founded  by  Francisco  Henriquez,  on 

,  4he  riiore  of  the  river  of  La  Magdalena,  in  154 1 ,  in 

jAhc  province  of  the  Malebueyes  :  it  was  a  large 

population,    and    rich  in  gold  mines ;  these  are 

.clos^  in  its  vicinity,  but  arc  not  worked  at  the  pre* 

•fienidaj,  upon  which  account  it  has  fallen  into  the 

tUfmost  state  of  misery  and  decay. 

BARBUDOS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
<wbo  inhabit  tlie  woods  to  the  s.  of  the  river  Mara- 
fion,  and  to  the  e.  of  the  Guallaga.  They  are  ene- 
mies of  the  Agiianos  and  of  the  Cocamas ;  but  they 
•re  ttt  present  for  the  most  part  united,  and  re- 
duced to  a  settled  population  by  the  missionaries, 
.the  Jesuits  of  Mainas. 

BAUBUR£S,  a  barbarous  nation  oftheNuevo 
Uejrno  de  Granada,  inhabiting  the  mountains  close 
to  the  city  of  Pamplona.  They  are  descendants 
of  the  Chitareros,  but  are  at  present  very  few  in 
number,  and  are  but  little  known* 

BARBUE,  a  river  of  Canada.  It  rises  from  a 
lake,  runs  sp.  between  the  rivers  Raisin  and  M ara- 
mi^,  and  enters  the  lake  Nichtgan.  [Its  mouth, 
60  yards  wide,  lies  7S  miles  n.  by  tD.  from  ibrt 
St.  Joseph.] 

[Babbue,  the  name  of  a  river  which  empties 
into  lake  £rie,  from  the  n.  by  e.  40  miles  w.  n.  w, 
irom  4he  extremity  of  Long  point  in  that  lake,  and 
S8  €•  bv  f.  from  Tonty  river.] 

BAKCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor-' 
reghniento  of  Paria  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the  cura- 
jcy  of  Toledo. 

The  settlements  of  the  jurisdiction  are, 
{^an  Pedro,  Quisco, 

Ocatl&n,  Totan, 

I^onzitlan,  San  Luis, 

Atotonilco,  Sula. 

Zapotlan, 

BARGAS,  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  the  kingdom 
of  Nueva  Galiciu,  but  of  the  oishopric  of  Mecho- 
acan.  Its  capital,  which  bears  the  same  name,  is  a 
:Iafge  town,  having  a  numerous  population  of 
dSpoiiiards,  MustetSj  and  Mulattoes.  Its  vicinity 
JMSO  is  well  stocked  with  inhabitants,  and  near  it 
9Lft  many  country-houses,  estates,  &rm-houses, 
and  gmsing  lands  for  cattle  of  the  laige  and  small 
^  MtU  It  is  very  pleasant  and  fertile,  and  in  its 
confines  runs  the  large  river  of  Guadalaxara,  from 
whence  it  lies  S5  leagues  to  the  e.  s.  e. 

BAJICELLOS,  or  San  Cayetano,  a  city  of 

.  tlie  province  and  country  of  the  Amazonas,  in  the 

JWmtuguese  possession^  is  .on  the  shore  of  tfie 
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abundant  river  Negro,  opposite  the  seMnd  cfeep 
chasm  of  Varaca,  the  same  forming  one  of  tlie 
arms  by  which  this  river  is  entered  by  that  of  Pa- 
ravinanas,  orParime. 

BARCELONA,  a  province  of  the  government 
of  Cumana,  one  of  the  three  which  compose  that 
government;  bounded  on  the  w.  by  Cunumd,  e.  by 
Caracas,  and  s.  by  the  river  Orinoco,  which  also 
divides  it  from  Guayana.  All  the  front  looking  to 
the  ;r.  is  a  part  of  the  serramay  which  commences 
at  the  Punta  de  Paria,  and  runs  as  far  as  Santa 
Marta.  At  the  distance  of  nine  leagues  to  the 
back  of  this  province,  begin  the  extensive  Uanas^ 
which  bear  i(s  name,  and  which,  uniting  with  those 
of  Caracas,  run  s.  as  far  as  the  Orinoco ;  bat  these 
llanos  are  nothing  more  than  barren  wastes,  pro« 
ducing  no  herbs,  though  they  are  nevertheless  wett 
stockra  with  cattle,  which  breed  here  in  great 
abundance,  and  which  derive  their  food  from  the 
rank  herbage  which  grows  upon  the  banks  of  tbo 
rivers ;  and  when  these  suffer  from  drought,  the  ^- 
•tality  amongst  these  poor  creatures  is,ofcoanc,  ier* 
j4ble.  The  temperature  here  is  the  same  at  that  of 
Cumanfi,  thou^  not  so  unhealthy.  This  province 
produces  notlung  but  maize,  yucas^  plantains,  and 
such  otiier  fruits  as  are  found  m  the  above-mention- 
ed province,  and  even  these  in  nogreat  abundance. 
It  IS  however  noted  for  its  cattle ;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants have  a  method  of  salting  down  meats^  which 
they  call  lasajoy  and  which  they  export  to  the 
islands  of  Margarita,  Trinidad,  and  to  other  parts. 
With  regard  to  the  skins,  a  third  part  of  them  aie 
sent  to  St.  Domingo  and  Puertorico,  and  the  test 
are  exported  by  the  Dutch ;  and  it  is  calculated 
that  not  less  than  from  8  to  9000  head  crf^  cattle 
are  killed  here  annually.  Its  coast  abounds  in  firii^ 
but  they  are  neither  so  plentiful,  nor  of  so  fine  a  fla^ 
vour,  as  upon  the  coist  of  Cumana.  Ithas  ioQr 
small  salt-pit^,  of  which  the  natives  make  free  use^ 
and  this  without  any  other '  trouble  than  that  of 
merely  extracting  the  salt.  Its  principal  rivers  ave 
those  of  Barcelona  and  Unsire,  both  ofwhiohroM 
If.  A  species  of  palm  is  very  conunon  thnfughcNift 
the  whole  province ;  it  resembles  the  date«tree^ 
which  is  called  here  moriche^  producing  every 
year  a  rivulet  of  water,  and  many  of  them  toge^ 
ther  a  very  tolerable  stream,  from  a  tendency 
which  has  been  discovered  in  this  plant  to  ab* 
sorb  the  moisture  from  the  earth.  This  province 
contains  S2  settlements,  viz.  three  head-towns,  the 
capital  of  its  name,  Aragua,  and  Concepcion  de 
Palo,  '15  consecrated  villages,  and  17  of  missions 
ox  rcducciones  of  Indians,  which  are  as  follows  i 
Posuelos,  Clarines, 

San  Miguel^  Caigus^ 
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San  Becnardino^  Pilar, 

Piritu,  '     ^    •  Tocuyo, 

San  Francisco,  San  rablo^ 

San  Lorenzo,  Purey. 

And  of  the  missions, 
Quiamare,  Platanar, 

Gary,  Santa  Barbara^ 

Candelaria,  Unarc, 

Micures,  Santa  Uosa, 

Santa  Ana,  Alapirire, 

Guazaiparo,  Cacnipo, 

Margarita,  Arivi, 

Chamariapa,  San  Joaquin. 

Santa  Clara, 
[The  above  province,  on  or  before  the  7th  De- 
cember   1811,  had    declared   for  independence* 
See  Venezuela.] 

The  capital  was  founded  in  1634  by  Don  Juan 
deUrpin,  on  alevel  upon  the  shores  of  the  river  of 
Its  name,  at  half  a  league's  dis^nce  from  the  sea. 
Its  soil  is  very  uneven ;  and  as  it  is  not  paved,  it 
becomes  ia  the  winter  extremely  rugeed  and  incon* 
veaient,  through  the  rains,  as  also  dusty  and  dis- 
agreeable in  the  sununer,  on  account  of  the  dust, 
which  flies  about  in  al}  directions,  if  the  wind  blow 
ever  so  mildly.    It  is  an  open  town,  without  any 
fortification,  small,  and  containing   500   house- 
keepers, who  are  masters  of  idO  small  estates,  some 
of  which  are  of  cacao^  situate  in   the  valley  of 
Cupira,  in  the  province  of  Caracas,   and  from 
whence  the  productions  are  Jiot  allowed  to  be  ex* 
portedl    The  other  estates  are  of  the  larger  cattle, 
in  which  are  counted  upwards  of  40,SX)  head, 
which  would  be  sufficient  completely  to  enrich 
any  other  country  where  they  might  not  be  rated 
at  so  low  a  price  ;  for  it  is  cpmmon  for  one  head 
to  bring  no  more  than  two  dollars  and  a  half,  if 
paid  in  real  money,  and  four  if  in  effects ;  and 
this  may  be  considered  the  cause  why  this  place  is 
so  poor,   notwithstanding  that  its  natives  are  the 
most  industrious  of  any  in  the  province.     It  con- 
tains, besides  the  parish  church,  which  is  not  yet 
finished,  another,  with  a  hospital  for  the  religious 
Franciscans  of  the  missions  of  Piritu.  Twelveleagues 
from  the  capital,  Cumana ;  but  this  distance,  on  ac- 
count pf  the  badness  of  the  roads,  and  unevenncss 
4if  the  country,  should  be  estimated  at  no  less  than 
irO.      fits  population,  according  to  Depons,    is 
I4,00u  souls,  and  it  has  only  one  parish  church, 
ami  an  hospital  for  the  Franq^scans,  who  bear  the 
itxpence  of  the  mission^  to  these  parts.     The  gre<it 
jiuniber  of  hogs  that  are  bred  here  cause  in  the  city 
iinfectu>us  sewers,  which  corrupt  the  air  and  en- 
gender  diseases.      The  cabi/do^  whose  principal 
ofhcc  is  to  watch  over  the  salubrity  of  tlie  iiihabi- 


tpnts,  leave  them  indifferently  exposed  fa»  all  the 
malignity  of  the  infectious  effluvia,  the  danger  of 
which  they  themselves  partake.  However,  towards 
the  end  of  .1803,  M.  Uagigal,  the  commander  of 
the  place,  took  some  wise  measures  to  rid  the  city 
of  an  infection  which  could  not  but  be  fatal  to  per- 
sons staying  there.  This  city  was  originally 
peopled  by  inhabitants  from  SLChristophe  de  Cu- 
maiiagoto,  for  which  it  has  been  in  some  manner 
substituted.  Agriculture  is  much  neglected  in 
Barcelona  and  the  environs.  The  most  cultivated 
valleys  are  those  of  Capirimal  and  Brigantin. 
There  are  others  as  fcrtile.which  have  never  receiv- 
ed the  plough-share.  Depons  asserts,  that  thev 
do  not  yield  above  3000  quintals  of  cacaoy  with 
some  little  cotton ;  and  Humboldt  admits,  at  an 
avera^  of  four  years,  from  1799  to  1803,  the 
quantity  of  cacao  exported  from  hence  to  have 
amounted  to  bOOO. Jfanegas.  This  part  of  the 
country  is  almost  without  slaves ;  they  compute 
butSOOO  on  a  surface  which  would  employ  600,000, 
and  one  half  of  the  2000  are  occupied  in  domestic 
services.  B^des  the  homed  cattle  that  they  sold 
for  tlie  use  of  the  country,  or  for  exportation,  the 
inhabitants  killed  a  jprodigious  quantity,^  which 
thev  salted  and  sold  m  the  neighbouring  islands^ 
and  at  the  Havannah,  at  a  profit  of  cent  per  cent. 
The  tallow  and  hides  were  also  a  considerable 
article  of  traffic.  At  present  this  resource  is  great* 
ly  diminished,  without  being  destroyed.  The 
robbers,  who,  smoe  1807,  commit  with  impunity 
their  devastations  on  the  herds,  have  reduced  this 
province  to  such  a  scarcity  in  animals,  that  they 
nave  hardly  enough  for  their  butchers*  shops. 

The  population  of  Barcelona  is  composed  of 
one  half  whites  and  the  other  people  of  colour. 
The  latter  are  as  useless  in  agriculture  here  as  every 
where  else.  Among  the  whites  there  are  some  Cata- 
lonians,  who  are  entirely  merchants,  whose  specu- 
lations are  in  prohibited  as  well  as  in  lawful  goods. 
By  their  frequent  voyages  to  the  ports  of  Trinidad, 
thev  bring  m  return  only  contraband  goods,  for 
which  Barcelona  is  the  emporium,  and  which  af- 
terwards are  diffused  throughout  the  provinces, 
as  well  b^  sea  as  by  land.  It  is  computed  that 
400,000  piastres  fortes  are  annually  exported  from 
Barcelona  for  this  clandestine  trade.  The  city 
lies  in  Lat.  10^  10'.    Long.  64°  47'  ».] 

BargeIiONA,  a  river  of  the  abore  province  and 
kingdom.  It  rises  in  the  loftiest  part  of  (he  ^rr- 
rania  of  CumanA,  and  collecting  the  waters  of 
smaller  rivers,  which  descend  from  the  table-land 
of  Guanipas,  takes  a  course  from  n.  ios,  and  en-, 
ters  the  sea  close,  to  tlie  city  of  its  name.  In  the 
^iuter  it  is  accustomed  to  prodigipus  overflows^ 
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and  in  tbe  rammer  it  is  deep  enougb  io  be  naTi- 

Sited  by  bilanders ;  but  neither  at  one  time  nor 
e  other  is  it  accessible  except  for  small  craft,  on 
account  of  the  sand  bank  Avhich  lies  at  its  en« 
trance. 

BARCO,  Pena  del,  a  point  of  the  s.  coast, 
in  thesr.  head  of  the  island  of  S.  Domingo,  in  the 
territory  of  the  French,  between  the  bay  of  Judio 
and  that  of  Los  Collados. 

BARECIES,  a  barbarous  nation  immediately 
upon  the  shores  of  the  river  Paraguay,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  lake  of  Los  Xareyes. 

BARICHARA,  San  Lori:nzo  de,  a  settle- 
ment of  tiie  jurisdiction  of  the  town  of  San  Gil  and 
corrfgijwiewto  of  Tunja,  in  the  Nuevo  Key  no  de 
Granada.  It  was  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the 
above  town,  and  was  separated  from  it  in  1751 ; 
is  of  a  hot  though  healthy  temperature,  but  very 
subject  to  strong  currents  of  air.  It  produces 
sugar-cane,  cotton,  plantains,  rice,  and  a  mo- 
derate quantity  of  tobacco.  From  these,  and  from 
the  making  of  cotton  garments,  the  inhabitants 
derive  their  principal  source  of  commerce  ;  and 
they  should  amount  to  700.  It  is  nearly  upon  the 
shore  of  the  river  of  the  Mochuclo,  two  leagues 
from  the  town  of  San  Gil. 

BARIMA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 

f^vernment  of  Cumana  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
irme  ;  it  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  sierra  of  Ima- 
taca,  runs  n.  and  enters  the  sea  at  the  same  mouth 
of  the  Orinoco,  which,  on  account  of  its  size,  is 
called  De  Navios. 

Barima,  a  point  or  strip  of  land  of  the  same 

J)rovince  and  government ;  it  is  one  of  those  which 
brm  the  principal  mouth  of  the  river  Orinoco, 
and  is  on  tne  left  side. 

BAUINAS,  a  city  of  the  ffovemment  of  Mara- 
caibo,  founded  in  1576  by  Juan  Varela,  on  the 
shore  and  at  the  source  of  the  river  of  St.  Domin- 
go, is  famous  for  the  tobacco  which  it  produces, 
and  which  is  esteemed  the  very  best ;  is  of  an  ex- 
tremely hot  temperature,  but  very  fertile,  and 
abounds  in  the  above  article  and  cacao^  both  of 
which  are  carried  to  Caracas,  and  sold  at  the  rate 
of  SOdollars  a  c^rgA.  It  abounds  in  neat  cattle, 
and  in  some  of  its  estates  arc  upwards  of  SO  or 
40,000  head,  and  an  equal  numlx^r  of  horses  and 
mules  of  an  excellent  quality  ;  also  in  sugar-cane  : 
and  it  has  many  mills  for  the  manufactures  of  this 
article  and  brandy.  There  are  quantities  of  maize, 
plantains,  j/acaSy  uj/anuis^  potatoes,  curas^  and 
namesj\\\\\c\\  latter  is  a  sixjcies  of  root  like  truf- 
fles, grows  spontaneously,  and  comes  to  such  a 
size  as  to  he  of  a  pound  weight :  it  is,  consequent- 
ly, the  custom  to  cut  away  parts  of  it  for  use,  with- 
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out  pulling  up  tbe  whole  root  at  onoe :  <»f  ther- 
eof 18  made  catate^  which  is  the  common  bread. 
In  the  level  plains  are  found  a  remarkable  number 
of  pines,  water  melons,  which  are  odled  patilloM  ,- 
other  melons,  annonasy  hicuraguasj  irf"  a  very  fin» 
smell,  and  which  have  the  property  of  causing  ie» 
vers ;  and  plaintains  of  many  sorts.   In  the  moun- 
tains are  woods  of  cacao  trees,  which  grow  with- 
out being  sown,  the  nuts  of  which  are  small.   There- 
are  also  found  groves  of  limes  and  oranges,  exten«> 
sive  mountains  of  exquisite  woods,  some  of  de- 
licious fragrance  and  aromatic  gums,  others  of  an 
excessive  hardness  and  durability,  such  as  cedars, 
granadilfosj   red  and  black,    here  called    cana* 
guateyund  many  herbs,  fruits,  and  medicinal  roots; 
the  esportgilfa  fruit,  which  being  infused  in  water^ 
is  an  excellent  and  certain  purgative  ;  thd  pattdla 
root,  and  the  zarzapariUa.      This   territory  has 
many  navigable  rivers,  and  in  them  an  abundance 
of  excellent  fish,  trout,  tortoises,  morrocoyesf  sea- 
calves,  and  alligators.  The  parish  church  is  rood, 
but  the  city  is  reduced,  owing  to  its  inhabuants^ 
who  amount  to  about  300  house-keepers,  having 
agreed,  for  the  most  part,  to  remove  themselves  to  a 
spot  at  some  distance,  and  to  their  having  already 
in  a  great  measure  put  their  design  into  execution. 
In  its  jurisdiction,  and  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
town  of  Pcdraza,  are  eight  settlements  of  missions 
or  redticcioncs  of  Indians,  which  are  under  the  care 
of  monks  of  St.  Dominic.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
advantages  this  city  enjoys,  it  is  much  infested 
with  swarms  of  mosquitoes  of  various  sorts,  spi- 
ders,   snakes,   lice,    and  various  other   sorts   of 
noxious  and  filthy  vermin.     Its  heat  also  is  ex- 
cessively troublesome.    This  city  had  formerly  the 
name  of  Altamira  de  Caceres,  from  the  governor 
Francij<co  de  Caceres;  and  at  his  order  it  was 
founded  by  Juan  Varela,  at  the  top  of  a  sierra^ 
which  served  it  as  a  wall.     It  haci  only  two  en- 
trances, the  one  leading  out  to  the  llanos  to  the  f.  e. 
and  the  other  to  the  n.  w.  which  facilitated  the 
communication  with  the  cities  of  M^rida  and  Trux- 
illo.    Atler  some  years,  when  the  infidel  Indians 
retired  from  its  territory,  the  inhabitants  removed 
the  settlement  to  the  s.  side  of  the  river  St.  Do- 
mingo,  upon   a   spacious  table-land    theretofore 
called  Moromy,  but  afterwards  Barinas,  this  be- 
ing the  name  of  that  territory.     There  it  remained 
until  the  year   1646,  when  some  of  the  religious 
order  of  St.  Dominic,  having  pacified  the  Indians 
who  remained,   established   diiil-rent  estates,  and 
founded  various  scttlcnu-nts,  ufidor  the  assistance 
of  an  escort  (»f  troops.     Again  the  Captain  Miguel 
de  Ochagavia,  native  of  ihis  city,  in  1634,  having 
discovert  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  Apoie  and 
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Cirinoco  as  far  as  Gaajana  and  the  island  of  Tri- 
jmidad  ;_  the  inhabitanls,  as  well  to  deliver  them- 
selves from  the  plagues  of  the  venomous  serpents, 
ixnts,  mosquitoes,  and  other  insectsi  agreed  to  be- 
take themselves  to. a  certain  level  plain,  and  actu- 
s^\ly  departed  in  1753,  under  the  permission  of  Don 
«Joftcph  de  Solis,  viceroy  of  Santa  Fe.     The  city 
-was  then  founded  on  a  spacious  plot  of  ground,  of 
CAQ  healthy  temperature,  of  a  pure  air  and  atoios- 
jpliere,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  league  from 
t.  he  river  of  St.  Domingo,  which  runs  to  the  n.  of 
-i^he  city,  the  king  approving  this  translation  in  the 
letters  patent  of  1760.     in  the  old  city  there  was 
sm  house  of  entertainment  belonging  to  the  monks 
^y{  St.  Augustine,  which  was  brol^n  up  in  1776, 
sind  two  nermitages;  called  El  Calvario  and  San 
f  edro,  which  were  ruined  by  an  earthquake  in 
J  740.     At  the  present  day  it  has  only,  in  addition 
-Ac  the  parish  church,  one  hermitage,  with  the  de- 
dicatory title  of  Santa  Barbara ;   being  however 
authorised  to  build  another,  with  the  title  of  Nues- 
-€ra  Sefiora  del  Carmen.     In  the  former  year,  1785, 
^e  king  thought  it  worthy  to  be   erected  into  a 
province  and  government,  independent  of,   and 
situate  from,  that  of  Maracaibo,  subject  to  the  in- 
tendanc;^  and  captainship-general  of  Venezuela, 
and  in  its  ecclesiastic  concerns,  to  the  bishopric 
jiewl/  erected  in  Merida.     Its  district  abounds  in 
neat  cattle,  mules,   and  horses ;  also  in  sugar,  to- 
liaccoy  cotton^  and  some  cacao;  and,  for  some  little 
^ime  past,  there  have  been  here  some  rich  establish- 
ments of  indigp,  which,  for  its  quality,  is  highly 
esteemed  in  all  parts.     Its  missions  have  always 
Ijeen  of  the  religious  order  of  St.  Dominic,  of  the 
iirovinoe  of  Santa  Fe.   Sixteen  leagues  to  the  e.  of 
Al£rida.     [The  chief  officer  at  Barmas  has  but  the 
title  of  politicial  commander,  although  his  functions 
in  his  district  are  the  same,  in  civil,  military,  and 
rdigiou^   matters,  as  those  of  other   governors. 
His  salary  is  also  the  same  as  theirs,  4000  piastres 
ibrtes.     The  increase,  of  late  years,  of  this  part  of 
the  province,  open  to  invasion  by  the  navigable 
rivers  which  flow  into  the  Orinoco,  was  the  reason 
of  the  estabJbbmcnt  of  this  government ;  and  for 
itsbetler  defence,  a  militia  was  formed  in  1803,  and 
the  city  was  fambhed  with  a  garrison  consisting  of 
a  company  of  troops  of  the  line  newly  raised,  and 
conipossdof  77  men.      The  city  of  Barinas  has 
lie^nJoDg  known  in  the  European  markets  for  its 
idbacco,  which,  from  prejudice,  is  considered  su- 
perior to  all  other,  but,  in  reality,  it  is  interior  in 
every  respect  to  that  cultivated  in  other  places, 
and  particularly  in  Cumanacoa  in  the  province  of 
Cumana.  The  prepossession  in  its  favour  is  never- 
theless so  great,  that  at  Amsterdam  or  Hamburgh, 
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tobacco  of  any  other  description,  whatever  may  be 
ils  quality,  sells  for  20  or  25  per  c(»nt.  less.     The 
Spaniards  being  aware  of  this,  all  tobacco,  from 
whatever  province  it  may  l>e  proiluccd,  is  shipped 
by  them  uiuhir  this  recommendatory  title,  and  the 
Europran  purchaser  experiences  no  loss  from  the 
(l(  coption.     It  is  observed  of  late,  that  the  tobacco 
of  Barinas  is  more  subject  to  spoil  than  any  other. 
Hardly  is  the  last  process  of  preparation  finished 
when  a  destructive  worm  gets  into  the  heart  of  the 
plant,  corrodes  the  interior  of  it,  and  converts  it 
into  a  ix)wder  ;  the  surface  appears  but  slightly  in- 
jured, and  the  injury  is  therefore  more  difficult  to 
discover.     The  inhabitants,  for  a  long  time  intent 
solely  on  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  conceived  that 
the  country  was  not  capable  of  yielding  any  thing 
else,  but  at  present  they  grow,  or  endeavour  to 
grow,  every  thing.     The  produce  is  tnmsported  in 
a  great  degree  by  water  to  the  Guayana  :  the  place 
of  loading  is  on  the  Portuguese  river,  five  leases 
below  the  city,  and  is  called  Torunos.     The  air  of 
the  city  is  very  pure,  although  Reaumur's  thermo* 
meter  is  seldom  below  24°.     The  inhabitants  are 
computed  at  10,000.     Barinas  lies   100  leaguea 
s,  s^e.  of  Caracas.  Lat.  7^35'  n.  Long.  70^  15^  o.] 
Barinas,  with  the  additional  title  of  Nueva^ 
another  city  of  the  same  province  and  government^ 
founded  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  St.  Domingo, 
as  is  also  the  other,  but  lower  down  than  the 
former. 

BARIQUISIMETO,  or  Ncjbva  Segovia,  a 
city  of  the  province  and  ^vernment  of  Yenesiiela 
in  the  kingdom  of  Tterra Tirme,  founded  in  1652 
by  Captain  Juan  de  Yillegas  on  the  shores  of  the 
river  Buria,  with  the  name  of  Nueva  Segovia,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  fi^ld  mines  which  are  in  tlie  val- 
ley of  Nirua,  to  the  e.  of  Tucuyo ;  but  its  bad 
climate  and  scarcity  of  every  necessary  induced 
the  Governor  Yillacinda  to  remove  it  two  leagues 
from  Tucuyo ;  from  whence  it  was  a<;ain  removed 
by  Pablo  Collado  to  a  spot  lying  between  the  rireia 
Turbio  and  Claro  ;  and  a  third  time,  by  the  Go- 
vernor Manzaneda,  to  where  it  still  remains,  oA 
some  lolly  Uanuras.  These  are  very  open,  and 
abound  in  all  the  fruits  peculiar  to  Castiile,  in  ex^ 
cellent  wheat,  which  is  gathered  in  the  valley  of 
Quibon.  The  soil  of  this  valley  is  extremely  hot, 
but  pleasantly  irrigated  by  a  stream  flowing  firom  a 
chasm  or  cleft  in  the  serranioj  where  the  natives 
often  betake  themselves  during  the  sunimer  nighti 
to  repose,  on  account  of  its  relreshiiig  coolness.  It 
has  a  very  good  parish  church,  in  which  there  b  a 
very  fine  and  miraculous  image  of  our  Savioof 
crucified,  and  to  which  singular  res{)ect  is  paid ; 
also  a  convent  of  Franciscan  monksu     Thin  citjr 
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18  notorious,  from  being  the  place  where  Lope  de 
Agnirre  met  with  his  death,  and  where  he  put  a 
period  to  kis  cruelties  ;  for  being  the  country  of 
f)on  Fray  Gasper  de  Viilaroel,  the  very  learned 
Archbishop  of  Charcas  in  Peru.  Lat.  9^  W  n. 
Long.  69°  28'  w.     See  Barquisimeto. 

f  lURKADAIlES,  the  name  of  a  part  of  the  log- 
wobd  country,  on  Uie  e.  side  of  the  peninsula  of 
Yucatan,  through  which  the  river  Balize  rtins  in- 
to the  se  of  Honduras.  It  has  Hicks  keys  on  the 
5.  and  S.  Lagoon  on  the  it.1 

[BARKHAMSTEAD,  a  township  in  the  n. 
pan  of  Connecticut,  in  Litchfield  county,  havtnuf 
Haartland  on  the  n.  and  Granby  e.  About  25 
miles  Z0,  of  Hartford.] 

BARLOVENTO,  Lacuna  dr,  akkeof  the 
kingdom  of  Chile,  in  the  province  and  correewu^ 
fnto  of  Copiapo,  between  the  settlement  and  the 
mountain  of  this  name, 

BARMA,  PuNTA  DE,  a  point  on  the  coast  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Guman&  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  oneof  those- which  form 
the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco,  and  that  which  ntns 
fiiithest  into  the  sea. 

BARNABY,  St.  a  settlement  of  Nova  Scotia, 
or  Acadia,  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence. 

.  [BARNARD,  a  township  in  Windsor  county, 
Vermont,  containing  673  inhabitants.  It  has  Stock- 
bridge  w.  and  gives  rise  to  the  if.  branch  of  Water- 
que^^he  river,  and  is  65  miles  n,  e.  of  Bennington* 

BARNAWELDT,  or  S.  BeriNARDo,  a  small 
island,  which  is  barren  and  uninhabited,  on  the 5. 
of  the  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  n.  of  the  island  of 
Diego  Ramirez.  It  was  discovered  by  the  Dutch, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Henry  Brun,  in 
1616;  they  built  upon  it  a  small  fort,  which  they 
immediately  abandoned. 

BARNEGAT,  Old,  an  island  of  the  coast  of 
New  Jersey,  between  that  of  Beach  and  the  port 
0f  Little  Egg. 

£Barn  EG  AT  Inlet,  called  m  some  maps  New  In- 
kt,  b  the  passage  from  the  sea  into  Flat  bay 
sound,  on  Ine  s.  e.  coast  of  New  Jersey,  68  miles 
n.e.  from  c^pe  May.  Lat.  39^  49^  n.  Bamegat 
beach  lies  below  this  inlet,  between  it  and  Little 
J^^  harbour,  16  miles  distant  9. ».] 

^Ha  r  n  eo  at,  the  niwie  of  a  small  village  of  eight 
«r(en  houses  on  the^.  bank  of  Hudson  river,  five 
iRiles  9.  of  Pougbkeepsie^  and  7&  it.of  New  York. 
The  sole  business  of  the  few  inhabitantsof  this  place 
is  burning  Ume,  from  the  vast  quantities  of  lime* 
stone  which  aie  fonnd  heie.  Their  lime  is  market- 
cd  in  New  York,  whilber  they  carry  it  in  great 
f ttantities  ^puiuaUy.] 
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[BARNET,  a  township  in  Caledonia  county ,Ver* 
mont,  formerly  in  Orange  county,  containing  477 
inhabitants,  and  119  miles  n.  r.  from  Bennington. 
The  lower  bar  of  the  Fifteen-Mile  fails  in  Connecticut 
river  is  situated  at  tlie9t.r.  corner  of  this  town- 
ship. Into  that  river  it  sends  Stephens  river, 
which  rises  in  Peachum^  the  adjoinging  town  on 
the  a.l 

BARNSTABLE  Bay,  a  lai^^  and  beauli- 
fttl  bay  of  New  Englana,  in  the  colony  and  pro-^ 
vince  of  Massachnssetts,  which  gives  its  name  to*a 
county  and  capital  city,  situate  at  the  n.  extremity,, 
near  the  cape  and  the  shoie  of  the  river  Tloyenas. 

[Barnstable,  the  Mattacheese,  or  MTattacbeeset,. 
of  the  ancient  Indians,  is  a  port  of  entry  and  post 
town,  and  is  the  shire  town  of  Barnstable  coanty.. 
It  extends  across  the  peninsula',  and  is  washed  by 
the  sea  on  the  it.  and  s,  having  Sandwich,  aad'tbe 
district  called  Bfarshpee  or  Mashpee,  on  the  ».  r. 
is  about  five  miles  broad  and  nine  loiv  i  67  miles 
f.  e.  from  Boston.  Sandy  Neck,  on  the  n.  shore,, 
runs  e.  ahnost  the  length  of  the  town,  and  iorm^ 
the  harbour,  embosoming  a  lai^  body  of  salt 
marsh.  The  harbour  is  about  a  mile  wide  and  k 
Ibng,  in  which  the  tide  rises  firom  eight  to  foarteea 
feet.  It  has  a  bar  running  off  n.  e»  from  the  Neck 
several  miles,  which  prevents  the  entrance  of  large 
ships,  but  small  vessels  majr  pass  any^  part  of  it 
at  high  water ;  and  where  it  is  oommonly  crosttd^ 
it  seldom  has  less  than  six. or  seven  feet  at  low 
water.  There  is  another  harbour  on  the  s.  cdWkd 
Lewises  bay ;  its  entrance  is  within  Barnstable,  and 
it  extends  almost  two  mites  into  Yarmouth.  It  is 
commodious  and  safe,  and  is  completely  landlock- 
ed, and  has  five  feet  water  at  a  middling  tide.  A 
intle  or  two  to  the  w^  and  near  the  entrance  of 
Lewis's  bay,  lies  Hyants  road ;  it  is  formed  prin«> 
cipallyby  an  island  joined  by  a  beach  to  Yarmouth, 
which  together  make  the  outsideof  the  bay  before 
mentiont"d.  The  s-.  head  of  this  ishmd  is  called 
point  Gammon.  Oyster  bay,  near  the  «.  9:  limit 
of  the  town,  admits  smaH  vesseb,  and  which,  wttU 
Lewises  bay,  has  in  years  past  produced  e!toellent 
oysters  in  great  quant  ities,thougli  they  are  now  much 
reduced.  There  are  about  SO  or  dO  ponds  in  Bam^ 
stsible.  Tlie  land  here  produces  about  85  bushels 
of  Indian  com  to  an  acre,,  andrye  and  other  grain- 
in  proportion.  Wheat  and  flax  are  cultivated^ 
the  latter  wtth-success.  FronrlSlo^  18,000 bushels 
of  onions  are  raised  for  the  supply  of  the  neigh«^ 
bouring  towns.  Upwards  of  lOOmen  are  employ^ 
ed  in  the  fishery,  which*  is  yearly  incteasing'w 
W  hales  seklom  come  into  Massachusetts  bay  now^ 
and  that  fishery  is  discontinued.  No  quarrels 
with  the  ancient  natives  of  the  eouotiy  aie  recoided 
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in  the  accounts  of  this  town,  where  the  English 
srtth^rs  of  New  En^^and  first  landed ,  Nov.  11| 
16W.  The  people,  S610  in  number,  are  generally 
healthy,  and  many  instances  of  longevity  are  to 
be  met  with.  Numbers  of  the  farmers  are  occa- 
sionally seamen  ;  and  this  town  lias  afforded,  and 
continues  to  fnrnteb,  many  masters  of  vessels  and 
mariners  who  sail  from  other  ports.  Lnt.  4P4S'fi. 

Lonjr.  TOP  15'  w.] 

[BAENSTABi.ft  County  lies  upon  the  peninsula, 
tte  point  dT  which  b  cape  Cod,  the  s.  e.  point  of 
HaBBBCbusetts  bay,  opposite  cape  Ann.  Cape 
Ood  gives  name  to  the  whole  peninsula,  which  is 
forrooiicled  by  water  on  all  sides,  except  the  w. 
where  it  is  bounded  by  Plymouth  county. 
It  is  65  miles  long,  as  the  road  runs,  from  the 
tfthmus,  between  Barnstable  and  Buzsard's  bays 
toHacepmnt;  and  its  breadth  for  SO  miles  not 
mofe  than  three,  and  above  half  the  remainder 
finomsixto  nine  miles.  It  contains  II  townships 
md'  the  plantation  of  Marshpee,  having  S34S 
houses,  and  I7,S54  inhabitants.  Barnstable  was 
tikwie  ashire  in*  1685.    See  Cape  Coi>.] 

[B ARNSTEAD,  a  township  in  Strafibrd  county, 
'New  Hamptbire,  containing  807  inhabitants ;  32 
mtUs  fl.  0.  of  Portsmouth,  and  16  e*  by  s.  from 
Ganterbovy;  on  Connecticut  river.] 
>  BAKNWEL^  a  fort  of  N.  Carolina,  SO  miles 
iL  9.  c^New  Bern,  in  the  county  of  Craven. 

BARQUE,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
sMcrMieot  of  Louisiana.  It  runs  s.  9.  between 
uoBeof  Sioux  and  Snreau,  and  enters  the  Missouri. 

BAB<yaE|  a  bay  of  the  island  of  Guaddupe. 
ciii  flie  to.  coast,  between  the  rivers  Pottel  and 
Fletit  Tillage. 

Barque,   another    bay   of  the  same  ishind, 
distinct  from  the  former,  on  the  s.  coast,  ofqposite 
•the  island  of  MArigalante,  between  Los  dos  Dia- 
dHOitea,  and  the  Pueila  De  los  Castillos. 
•    BARQU1SIMETOovBar»)ui(iimeto.    This 
city  was  (according  to  Dejions)  founded  15  years 
'bafore  the  city  of  Qiracas:  it  lies  on  a  plaiu  of  such 
'an  elevation  as  to  allow  it  the  enjoyment  of  every 
nAeshmg  breese  that  blows ;  and  owing  to  this  for- 
tunate situation,  the  excessive  heat  experienced  here 
beootties  supportable.    The  thermometer  of  Reau^^ 
nnir  rises  to  S8^  or  99^  whenever  the  rays  of  the 
'sun  do  not  meet,  in  the  atmosphere,  any  thing  to 
modente  their  heat.    The  most  prevalent  wind  is 
'the  ff .  e.     The  inhabitants  find  in  the  plains,  the 
Tallejrs,  and  on  the  hilts  forming  the  environs  of 
the  city,  the  means  of  exercising,  according  to 
their  inclination,  their  industry  and  application. 
'The  excellent  pEisture  in  the  plains  renders  the 
trearitig  of  alt  sorts  of  animals  for  commerce  easy. 
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A  ^reat  many  people  prefer  this  kind  of  specu- 
lation, and  find  it  to  their  advantage ;  they  also 
cultivate  the  sugar-cane  and  wheat.  The  valleys 
by  their  verdure,  preserved  to  them  by  means  of 
canals,  produce  abundantly  the  best  cacao^  and 
the  hills  have  for  some  time  past  been  planted  with 
coffee,  which,  to  be  excellent,  only  requires  a  more 
careful  preparation.  To  consider  merely  the  vast 
quantity  of  fertile  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Barquisimeto,  which  can  be  watered  and  which 
remains  uncultivated,  one  would  be  inclined  to 
accuse  the  inhabitants  of  indolence  t  but  in  ex- 
tending our  views  to  the  plantations  of  all  sorts  of 
produce,  and  to  the  animals  spread  over  the  plains; 
in  contemplating  too  the  great  difficulty  in  Uie 
carriage  of  merchandize  to  tne  sea-ports,  the  ncaresi 
and  most  frequented  of  which  is  at  a  distance  of 
50  leagues,  one  is  rather  inclined  to  think  favour- 
ably of  their  industry.  The  city  consists  of  SSOO 
l^ersons,  who  live  very  comfortably;  the  houMi 
are  well  built,  the  streets  in  parallel  lines,  and  wUr 
enough  for  the  free  circulation  of  air.  The  pBonh 
chial  church  is  handaome,  and  the  duty  is  peiw 
formed  by  two  curates.  A  cabildo  and  a  lieoto- 
nant  of  the  governor  perform  the  fiinctions  of  the 
police,  and  of  the  administration  of  justico.  It  is 
80  leagues  o.f.».  of  Caracas,  150  leagues  ji,ir;i% 
of  Santa  F6,  and  15  leagues  m.  e.  of  Tociiya] 
See  Bahiquisimbto* 

BARRA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Maracaibo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tiem 
Finne,  in  the  island  Pajara,  at  the  mouth  of  dw 
great  lake. 

BARRAGAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  aad 

S^vernment  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  Peru,  situate  by 
e  bay  of  its  name,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
La  Plata. 

Barraoan,  a  small  river  of  the  same  praviaot 
and  government,  which  runs  n,  and  enters  the 
river  La  Plata,  forming  a  bay  or  port,  serving  at 
a  place  to  take  in  water  for  vessels,  md  lUiewiie 
to  give  advice  of  their  arrival.  It  has  on  its 
shore  a  watch-tower. 

BARRAGUAN,  a  very  lofty  mountain  of  tlie 
province  and  government  of  Guayana,  or  Noova 
Andalucia.  It  is  upon  the  shore  of  the  Orkioooy 
close  to  the  settlement  which  belonged  to  the  mis- 
sionaries, the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Si. 
Joseph  de  Otomacos  ^  It  is  said ,  that  after  the  name 
of  this  mountain,  the  Orinoco  was  anciently  called. 

BARRANCA  dr  Mateo,  a  settlement  of  tlie 
province  and  govemment  of  Santa  Maria  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  founded  on  the  shores 
of  the  grand  river  of  the  Magdalena  ;  is  the  port 
where  are   embarked   all  the  goods  which  .aie 
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brought  to  and  carried  from  the  Nuero  ReyDo  de 
Gmnada.  It  is  30  leagues  n.  e.  of  Cartagena, 
SO  fro'.n  Santa  M arta,  and  six  from  the  sea. 

Barranca,  another  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Cbancay  in  Peru. 

Barranca,  another,  called  Barranca  Nueva, 
in  the  same  province  and  government,  situate  near 
the  sea  shore  on  the  s,  side* 

Barranqa,  another,  called  Barranca  Vieja, 
in  the  same  province  and  government,  situate 
very  near  the  former,  between  that  and  the  Bar- 
ranca of  Yucal. 

Barranca,  another,  or  chasm  caused  by  moun- 
tain floods,  called  Del  Key,  in  the  same  province 
and  government,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  La 
Magdalena,  wliere  there  is*  a  port  and  lading 
place  tor  goods,  which  are  sent  in  great  quantities 
to  the  Nuevo  Rcyno  de  Granada. 

Barranca,  another,  also  of  the  same  pro- 
vinoe  and  government,  situate  in  the  road  which 
leafls  down  to  the  river  of  La  Magdalena. 

Barranca,  a  river  of  the  province  and  corrc" 
gimiento  of  Chancay  in  Peru.  It  rises  in  the  pro- 
Tinoeof  Caxatambo,  and  runs  into  the  sea  close  to 
tbe  settlement  of  Pativilca. 
,, BARRANCAS,  Nu£stra  Senora  de  Chi- 
j^UiNQUiRA  DB  i^AS,  a  Settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Barinas,  situate  on  the  side  of 
a  chasm  which  gives  it  its  name,  between  the 
rivers  Yuca  and  Masparro.  In  its  district  are 
oiaiiy  cultivated  estates  and  forests,  which  abound 
ia  cedar  and  other  esteemed  woods,  some  cacao 
estates,  some  of  indigo  and  sugar-cane,  and  par- 
ticularly tobacco,  to  the  cultivation  of  which  the 
Natives  are  much  incliiied. 

Barrancas,  another  settlement,  with  the  dedi- 
catory title  of  San  Joseph,  in  the  province  of  Ve- 
aesuela,  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Tiznado. 

BARRANCO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eopiamship  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  Brazil,  situate 
ta  the  shore  of  the  river  Caxabatang. 
.  9ARRANQUILLA,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
▼ince  and  government  of  Cartagena  in  the  king- 
dom of  Tierra  Firme,  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Magdalena. 

.  Barranquilla,  another,  with  the  dedicatory 
ttU^^of  San  Nicolas,  in  the  same  province  and 

BARKAZO,  Valle  be,  a  valley  of  the  pro- 
Tinoe  and  corregimiento  of  Coquimbo  in  the  king- 
dom of  Chile,  on  the  shore  of  tne  river  Limary. 

[BARRE,  a  township  in  Worcester  county, 
Massachusetts,  containing  1613  inhabitants,  34 
.miles  If.  w,  of  Worcester,  and  66  w.  of  Boston, 
deriviog  its  name  from  CoL  Barr^,  a  distinguished 
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member  of  the  British  house  of  commons.  This 
town  has  good  pastures,  and  here  are  fatted  mul- 
titudes of  cattle,  and  it  is  sup{)Osed  more  butter 
and  cheese  is  carried  from  hence  to  the  market 
annually,  than  from  any  other  town  of  the  same 
size  in  the  state.] 

[Bar RE,  a  township  in  Huntingdon,  county^ 
Pennsylvania.] 

[BARRELX's  Sound,  on  the  i?.  tc.  coast  of 
America,  called  by  the  natives  Conget-hoi-tol, 
is  situated  about  six  leagues  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  Washington  or  Charlotte  islands,  in 
a  n.  80.  direction.  It  has  two  inlets,  one  on  the  e. 
the  other  on  the  w.  side  of  the  island  ;  the  latter  is^ 
the  best,  the  other  is  dangerous*  The  shores  are 
of  a  craggy  black  rock;  the  banks  lined  with 
trees  of  various  kinds,  as  pines,  spruce,  hemlock^ 
alder,  &c.  Mr.  Hoskins,  in  the  summer  of  1791  ^ 
measured  one  of  these  trees,  which  was  10  fiithoms 
in  circumference.  On  one  side  of  it  a  bole  had 
been  cut,  large  enough  to  admit  a  man ;  within 
was  a  spacious  and  convenient  room,  which  had 
apparently  been  dug  and  burnt  out  with  much 
labour.  Mr.  Hoskins  concluded  that  it  must 
have  been  occasionally  inhabited  by  the  natiyea, 
as  he  found  in  it  a  box,  fire-works,  dried  wood, 
and  several  domestic  utensils.  This  sound  was 
named  after  Joseph  Barrell,  Esq.  of  Charleitown, 
Massachusetts,  and  was  first  visited  by  Capt.  Gi€j, 
in  the  Washington,  in  1789.] 

[BARREN  Creek  rises  in  the  it.  o.  comear  of 
Delaware  state,  runs  about  nine  miles  s,  tp.  and 
empties  into  Nanticoke  river.  A  triangular  tract 
of  land  in  the  /i.  part  of  Somerset  county,  IMbry- 
land,  is  enclosed  between  this  creek  on  the  .#..; 
Delaware  state,  e. ;  and  Nanticoke  river  on  the  m^ 
and  n.  «?.] 

.  [Barren  River.  Both  Big  and  Little  Barren* 
rivers  are  5.  e.  branches  of  Grreen  river,^  in  Kei|-^ 
tucky.  Blur  Spring  lies  between  tliesc  rivers^ 
which  see.] 

[Barren  island,  a  small  isle  in  Chesapeak  bajc^ 
n.  e,  from  the  mouth  of  Patuxent  river,  whidi 
is  separated  from  Hooper's  island  by  a  narrow 
channel  on  the  e.] 

BARRERAS,  Cabo  de  las,  a  cape  on  the 
coast,  which  lies  between  the  river  La  Plata 
and  the  straits  of  Magellan,  between  the  bay  of  San 
Julian  and  the  port  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  bOP  «•  lat. 

Baiireras,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
capiainsbip  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  Brazil ;  situate 
upon  the  coast,  between  the  rivers  Irutiba  and 
Taprana. 

BARREROS,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cop* 
iamship  of  Espiritu  Santo  in  Brazil.    It  is  souul^ 
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risea  near  tbe  coast,  runs  e.  Md  entesn  the  sea 
bKween  the  island  Tibargo,  or  Tibaron,  and  the 
island  Del  Reposo. 

BARRETEROS,  San  Simon  de  los,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  alcaldia  mayor  and  real  of  the  mines 
of  Temascaltepec  in  Nueva  jEhpafia,  contains  49 
fimilies  of  Indians,  who  work  the  mines  with 
small  crows  or  bars  of  iron  ;  it  is  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  its  capital,  and  in  its  vicinity  are  two 
cultivated  estates,  contabing  1 1  families  of  Spa- 
niards and  Mustees ;  is  one  league  w.  of  its  head 
settlement. 

BARRETO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
goverameilt  of  Tucnman,  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Dulce. 

Barrbto,  another  settlement  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Pariba  in  the  kingdom  of 
Brazil,  on  the  snore  of  the  river  Aracay. 

[BARRETSTO  WN,  a  plantation  in  Hancock 
countV}  district  of  Maine,  having  173  inhabit- 
ants.] 

BARRINGTON,  a  township  m  Queen's  county, 
Nova  Stotia,  on  the  s.  side  of  the  bav  of  Fundy, 
settled  by  Quakers  from  Nantucket  island.] 

[[BxaRiNGTON,  a  township  in  Strafford  county, 
N.  Hampshire,*  about  9S  miles  n.  w.  from  Ports- 
mouth, incorporated  in  17S2,  containing  2470  inha- 
bitants. Alum  is  found  here ;  and  the  first  ridge 
cf  the  first  hills,  one  of  the  three  inferior  summits 
of  A^amenticus,  is  continued  through  this  town. 
Its  situation  is  very  healthy ;  and  14  of  the  first 
settlers  in  173S  were  alive  in  1785,  who  were 
between  80  and  90  years  old.] 

[Barrington,  a  township  in  Bristol  county, 
Rhode  Island,  on  the  s.  tr.'Side  of  the  n.  w.  branch 
of  Warren  river,  little  more  than  two  miles  and  a 
half  12.  w.  of  Warren,  and  about  seven  miles  s.  e. 
from  Fox  point,  in  the  town  of  Providence.  It 
contains  683  inhabitants,  including  18  slaves.] 

I^Barrington,  Great,  is  the  second  town- 
ship in  rank  in  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts. 
It  contains  1373  inhabitants,  and  lies  140  miles 
ZE7.  from  Boston,  and  s.  of  IStockbridge,  adjoining.] 

BARROSA,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Tucu  man,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of 
Cordova,  close  to  the  lakes  of  Los  Porangos. 

(^BARROW  Harbour  is  an  extensive  bay  in 
that  of  Bona  vista,  Newfoundland  island,  divided 
by  Keel's  head  on  the  e.  from  the  port  of  Bona- 
vista,  and  from  Bloody  bay  on  the  w,  by  a  large 
peninsula,  joined  to  the  island  by  a  narrow  isthmus, 
which  forms  Newman's  sound  ;  which,  as  well  as 
Clode  sound,  are  within  Barrow  harbour.] 

[BART,  a  i>ort  on  the  s*  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.] 


TBart,  a  township  in  Lancaster  county,  Penn^ 
syivania.1 

BARThOLO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimienlo  of  Porco  in  Peru,  eight  leagues 
from  Potest. 

Bartiiolo,  another  settlement,  of  the  province 
and  corregifniefUo  of  Cuenca  in  the  kitigdom  of 
Quito,  is  on  the  shores  of  the  river  Paute,  near 
its  source,  and  in  the  w.  part  of  its  district.  It  has 
an  estate  called  La  Borma. 

BARTH0L0M£,  San,  a  settlement  of  the 
head  settlement  and  alcaldia  mavor  of  Toluca  in 
Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  89  families  of  In- 
dians, and  lies  at  a  small  distance  to  the  5.  of  its 
head  settlement. 

Bartholome,  Sax,  another  settlement  of  the 
head  settlement  and  alcaldia  nuiyor  of  Tepeaca  in  the 
same  kingdom,  five  leagues  distant  from  its  capital. 

Bartholome,  San,  another,  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  Huatuzca,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Cordova, 
in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  66  fiunilies  of 
Indians,  and  is  12  leagues  to  the  n.  n.  e.  of  it^ 
capital. 

Bartholome,  Sak,  another,  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  Toxtepec,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tecaii,  ia 
the  same  kii^om.  It  contains  54  families  of 
Indians. 

Bartholome,  Sak,  another,  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  Taximara,  and  alcabUa  mayor  of  Mara- 
vatio,  in  the  same  kingdom,  and  of  the  bishopric  of 
Mechoac&n.  It  contains  119  families  of  Indians,' 
and  is  three  leagues  to  the  s,  of  its  head  settlement. 

Bartholome,  San,  another,  6f  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  RinconytLnd  a/ca2tii(a  moyor  of  Maravatio, 
in  the  same  kmgdom,  and  of  the  bishopric  of 
Mechoac&n,  to  the  e.  of  its  head  settlement. 

Bartholome,  Sak,  another,  of  the  missions 
which  were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company  of 
Jesuits,  in  the  province  and  government  of  Olainaf 
of  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Napo. 

BAaTHOLOME,  S  A  N,  anothcT,  of  the  province  and' 
government  of  Antioquia  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada,  on  the  shore  of  the  grand  river  of  La 
Mudalena. 

Ba  rt  ho  lom  b,  S  A  n,  Another,  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Tnnja,  in  the  same  kingdom.^ 

Bartholome,  San,  another,  of  the  province^ 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Zacapula  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala. 

Bartholome,  Sax,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea,  one 
of  the  Antilles,  inhabited  by  the  French,  who  es- 
tablished themselves  here  in  1648.  It  is  eight 
leagues  in  circumference,  very  fertile  in  sugar, 
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cotton,  tobacco,  cazave^  and  indigo;  is«.  of  the 
island  of  St.  Martin,  and  n,  of  that  of  St.  Chris- 
topher. Its  trees  of  the  highest  estimation  are  the 
soap  or  ahe^  the  cnlebachy  the  catiapia^  from  which 
a  gum  of  excellent  cathartic  qualities  is  extracted, 
and  the  parotane^  the  branches  of  which  growing 
downwards,  afterwards  turn  up,  thus  causing  an 
impenetrable  barrier  or  defence  io  anjr  one  at- 
tacked. The  coast  is  full  of  other  trees,  which 
arc  called  marine  trees,  the  branches  of  which 
entangle  themselves  one  amongst  the  other.  In  this 
islamfbrecds  the  star  of  the  sea,  (estrdla  del  marjj 
and  the  bee  of  the  sea,  (abcja  del  mar)^  and  a 
great  variety  of  birds.  There  is  also  found  here  a 
species  of  lime-stone,  which  is  carried  into  the 
other  islands.  [They  have  plenty  of  lignum-vitae 
and  iron  wood,  its  shores  are  dangerous,  and  the 
approaching  them  requires  a  good  pilot ;  but  it  has 
an  excellent  harbour,  in  which  snips  of  an^  size 
are  sheltered  from  all  winds.  Half  its  inhabitants 
are  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  whose  predecessors 
settled  here  in  1666 ;  the  others  are  French,  to 
whom  the  island  lately  belonged.  It  was  ceded 
by  France  to  the  crown  of  Sweden  in  1785.  They 
flepend  on  the  skies  for  water,  which  they  keep  in 
cisterns.  It  was  a  nest  for  privateers  when  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  and  at  one  time  had  50 
British  prises  in  its  harbour.  It  was  for  a  short 
time  possessed  by  the  English,  having  been  taken 
by  two  privateers  of  that  nation  in  llAS^  but  was 
restored  to  the  French  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
IK^le.     Lat.  17^  63'  n.    Long.  62°  54'  a?.] 

BAHTHOfiOMB,  San,  a  Settlement,  with  the  sur- 
name of  Valle  de,  a  garrison  of  the  province  of  Te- 
peguana  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Vizcava,  in  which 
^reside  a  captain,  lieutenant,  ensign,  and  37  soldiers. 
Its  situation  is  in  a  pleasant  Yalley,  which  gives  it 
its  name.  It  is  inhabited  by  more  than  500  fami- 
lies of  Spaniards,  Musteesy  and  Mulnttoes,  who 
are  agriculturists,  and  masters  of  some  very  con- 
siderable and  luxuriant  estates,  in  which,  by  help 
of  irrigation,  they  grow  vast  crops  of  wheat, 
maize,  &c.  In- their  gardens  they  have  abundance 
of  garden  herbs,  fruit  trees  of  America  and  of 
Castille,  and  also  vines,  of  which  they  make  much 
wine.  In  other  estates  there  are  considerable  herds 
of  hirge  and  small  cattle,  and  of  swine.  This 
valley  was  anciently  infested  by  the  extortions, 
murders,  and  robberies  of  the  infidel  Indians,  the 
Cocoyomes  ;'  but  this  race  having  been  rooted  out, 
it  enjoys  at  present  a  state  of  tranquillity.  Long. 
104°  38'.     Lat.  27°  7'. 

Bartholomb,  San,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Antioquia  in  the  Nuero  Reyno  de 
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Granada ;  it  rises  near  the  valley  of  Corpoi 
Ghristi,  runs  n.  and  turning  e.  enters  the  Mag* 
dalena. 

Babtholome,  San,  another  river,  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  t>f  Veneeuela  ;  it  rises  in  the 
province  of  Cumand,  and  enters  the  lake  Cuicara.  - 

Bartholomb,  San,  amouutain  of  the  province 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tlaxcala  in  Nueva  Espafia*  * 

Bartholome,  San,  a  large  island  of  the  8.  sea^ 
discovered  in  15S5  by  Alfonzo  de  Salasar.  [Lati 
15°  15'  n.    Long,  l&l^  e.     See  New  Hebrides*^ 

[BAUTHOM)MEW,  St.  a  parish  in  Chark^ 
town  district,  S.Carolina,  containing  21%  persons. 
By  the  census  of  1790,  it  contained  18,606  inha* 
bitants,  of  whom  10,338  were  slaves.  It  sends 
three  representatives  and  one  senator  to  the  stale 
legislature.  Amount  of  taxes,  1566/.  lOs,  Mi 
sterling.]  ; 

[Bartholomew, Cape,  St.  isthesoutbemmost 
pomt  of  Staten  Land  in  Le  Maire  straitB^  at  the  t^ 
end  of  S.  America,  and  far  surpasses  Terra  del 
Fucgo  in  its  horrible  appearance.  J 

[BARTLET,  a  plantation  In  HillsbMmigli 
county.  New  Hampshire,  having  248  inhabitantB.} 

[BARTON,  a  township  in  Orleans  connty^ 
Vermont,  formerly  in  that  of  Orange,  lies  t.  vb.  oi 
Brownington,  six  miles  s.  w.  hyw.  fromWil* 
loughby  lake,  and  140  if.  e.  from  Bennington.!    * 

BARTRAN,  a  port  of  the  s.  coast  of  the  istaiA 
of  Newfoundland,  between  the  two  bays  of  De^ 
spair  and  Fortune. 

BARU,  San  Bernardo  oe,  a  large  island  dt 
the  N.  sea,  in  the  province  and  government  of 
Cartagena,  and  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme*  I^ 
forms  a  bay  which  serves  as  a  watering  place  Co 
foreign  vessels,  from  the  convenience  of  its  Portl- 
and from  its  vicinity  to  Cartagena.  It  is  wAt 
peopled,  and  abounds  in  fruits  and  herlra,  whicb 
are  carried  to  supply  the  city.  The  water  is  scarcey 
but  wholesome.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  curate 
and  a  lieutenant-governor. 

BARUCO,  Sierras  de,  a  chain  of  very  lofty 
and  rugged  mountains  of  the  island  of  St.  Do^ 
mingo,  on  the  s.  coast,  on  a  lon^  slip  or  point  of 
land,  which  runs  into  the  sea  in  this  direction. 

BARUTA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Venezuela,  famous  for  its  rich  gold 
mines ;  these  have  yielded  immensely,  but  are 
now  destroyed.  It  b  three  leagues  distant  from 
Caracas. 

BAS-CHATEAU,  a  seUlement  of  the  English^ 
in  the  province  and  colony  of  New  York,  sitnate 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Schoharie. 

BASILIO,  San,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
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mnd  goTemment  of  CartageDa  in  the  kingdoin  of 
rriem  Firroe,  situate  in  the  mountains  of  tbe  dis- 
^ict  of  Maria,  near  the  channel  of  the  dike  (caio 
Sd  dique).  It  is  one  of  the  new  settlements 
-which  were  founded  in  1776  by  the  Governor 
Ikm  Juan  de  Pimienta. 

[BASIN  OF  Ml  If  AS  is  a  body  of  water  of  con* 
stderabte  extent  and  irregular  form,  situated  in 
24cFva  Scotia,  at  the  e.  end  of  the  bay  of  Fundy, 
mnd  eonnecied  with  its  n.  e.  branch  l>y  a  short  and 
narrow  strait.  The  country  on  its  banks  is  gene- 
^mliy  a  rich  soil,  and  is  watered  by  many  small 
^iveri*    The  sprinj?  tides  rise  here  40  teet.] 

[BASKINRlDGE,  in  Somerset  county,  New 
Jersey,  lies  on  the  w.  side  of  a  if.  w.  branch  of 
Passaic  river,  nearly  six  miles  it.  e.  from  Pluc- 
kemin,  and  seven  s.  s.  tv.  from  Morristown.  It 
was  here  that  Colonel  Harcourt  surprised  and  made 
a  prisoner  of  General  Lee,  December  13, 1776.] 
BASOCHUGA,  a  settlement  and  real  of  mines, 
of  the  province  and  government  of  La  Sonora  in 
Nueva  Esnafia. 

BASON,  a  small  river  of  the  land  or  country 
of  Labnuior.    It  runs  s.  and  enters  the  river  St. 

Lawtenoe. 

[Ba'sok  Harbour  lies  on  the  e.  side  of  lake 
Cbamplaifl,  in  the  township  of  Ferrisburgh,  Ver- 
mont, four  miles  and  a  half  5.  w,  from  tbe  mouth 
of  O^r  creek.] 

BASQUE,^  a  bay  on  the  n.  coast  of  Royal 
idand,  or  Cape  Breton,  between  the  bay  of  Idiot 
and  the  river  Salmon. 

BASQUES,  Rio  dc,  a  river  in  the  province 
Mid  government  of  Costa-rica  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala.  It  rises  near  the  coast  of  the  N.  sea, 
rniia  w.  and  enters  the  sea  between  the  rivers  An- 
suekw  and  Matina. 

[BASS  Harbour,  district  of  Maine,  a  harbour  of 
Massachusetts,    Desert  island,  seven  miles   from 

Soil  cove.] 

[BASSE-TERRE,  the  chief  town  in  the  island 
of  St  Christopher^s  in  the  West  Indies,  situated  at 
the  f.  e.end  of  the  island.  It  consists  of  a  long 
street  along  the  sea  shore  ;  is  a  place  of  consider- 
able trade^  the  seat  of  government,  and  is  defended 
by  three  batteries.    Lat.  17^  17'  n.     Long.  62^ 

46"  ST.] 

Basse-tbrrb,  Fort  de  liA,  a  castle  of  the 
island  of  Guadalupe,  situate  on  the  w.  coast,  on 
the  shore  of  the  bay  of  Gallion,  and  of  the  river 
Herbes.  [This  is  also  the  name  of  a  part  of  tbe 
same  island ,  between  a  point  of  wh  ich ,  called  Grosse 
Mome,  to  that  of  Antigua  in  the  Grande  Terre, 
the  basin  called  the  Great  Cul  de'Saq  is  five  or 
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six  leagues  in  lengthy  wherein  is  safe  riding^ 
ships  of  all  rates.] 

BASSE VI LLE,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  colony  of  N.  Carolina,  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Ohio. 

BASTIMENTOS,  a  port  formed  by  soose 
islands  of  the  coast  of  Tierra  Firrae,  by  the  side 
of  that  of  Portovelo.  It  serves  as  a  watering  place 
for  vessek  carrying  on  an  illicit  commerce.  Thesr 
islands  are  very  near  the  coast,  being  not  further 
off  than  500  paces.  They  are  two  of  them  large, 
and  the  other  so  small  as  indeed  rather  to  deserve 
the  name  of  a  rock  :  inasmuch  as  thoy  are  barren 
they  are  not  inhabited,  but  they  nevertheless  afford 
convenient  shelter  to  vessels  in  distress,  as  bap* 
pened  in  the  case  of  the  English  Admiral  Hosier,^ 
with  his  squadron,  and  to  cruisers  in  the  tine 
of  war.  [It  is  a  very  unhealthy  station,  and  provM 
fatal  to  the  greater  part  of  the  crews  of  Admiral 
Hosier's  fleet.]  The  bottom  of  the  straits  lying  be» 
tween  these  islands  and  the  shore  is  extremely 
level  and  good,  and  the  islands  abound  in  fine 
timber. 

BASVILLE,  a  city  of  Hispaniola,  or  St.  Do* 
mingo,  in  the  French  possessions.  It  has  a  cod* 
venient  and  capacious  port. 

BAT,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  colony  of 
N.  Carolina,  in  the  district  and  upon  tbe  shore  of 
the  river  Pamticoe. 

[BATABANO,  a  town  on  the  s.  side  of  Urn 
island  of  Cuba  in  the  West  Indies,  situated  on  the 
side  of  a  large  bay,  opposite  Pinos  isles,  and  about 
50  miles  s.w,  from  the  Havannah.1 

BATACAO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Merida  in  the  Nuevo  ReynO| 
situate  in  the  road  which  leacb  down  to  Maracaibo* 

BATACOSA,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  which' 
were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Jesu- 
its, in  the  province  of  Cinaloa  in  Nueva  Espafbi.' 

BATAND,  a  cape  of  the  s.  coast  of  the  islanA 
of  Newfoundland.  It  is  the  Extremity  whidh 
looks  to  the  w.  close  to  Rac6  cape. 

B  ATA  VANG,  a  port  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  ob 
the  5.  side,  suited  only  for  small  vessels,  for  the  de» 
fence  of  which  it  has  a  battery  manned  by  a  guard 
which  is  sent  from  the  Havannah,  from  whence  it 
is  14  leagues  distant,  being  separated  by  a  plain 
and  beautiful  road,  made  at  the  expenceot4he 
commercial  company  of  that  city,  and  covered 
with  lime  trees. 

[BATAVIA,  a  settlement  in  New  York,  at  the 
head  of  Schoharie  creek,  about  39  miles  from  ita 
mouth,  and  38  5.  tr.  from  Albany,  and  as  far  ft.  ar* 
of  Esopus.] 
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BATCHOUENy  a  small  island  of  tiie  coast  of 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  country  of  Labra^ 
dor,  opposite  the  ishna  St.  Ant icosti,  and  between 
Ihat  of  Geni veve  and  the  point  of  Esquimaux. 

BATECA,  a  settlement  of  tlie  jg^vernment  and 
jurisdiction  of  Pamplona  in  the  Nuevo  Iteyno  de 
(rranada.  It  is  also  called  Valle  de  las  Angustias, 
and  commonly  De  los  Locos.  Its  situation  is  in  a 
hollow  :  the  country  is  mild,  pleasant,  and  fertile, 
abounding  in  sugar-cane,  maize,  cotton,  plantains, 
and  in  mounts  of  cranes  and  other  fruits.  In  its 
4church  is  venerated  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  paint- 
ed on  linen  ;  and  the  tradition  goes  that  it  renews 
its  colours,  whenever  they  fade,  in  a  miraculous 
manner ;  and  on  account  of  this  image  the  settle- 
ment is  frequently  visited  by  foreigners  and  reli- 
gious devotees,  it  is  12  leagues  to  the  e.  of  Pam- 
plona; the  road  all  around  it  is  very  bad,  but  there 
18  nevertheless  a  short  cut  to  it  through  a  rocky 
pass. 

BATEPITO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  La  Sonora  in  Nueva  Espaiia. 

BATEQUl,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  La  Sonora  in  Nueva  Espana, 
situate  near  the  coast  of  the  gulph  of  California,  or 
Mar  Roxo  de  Cortes,  opposite  the  large  island  of 
the  Angel  de  la  Guarda. 

BATEROS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Antioquia  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada,  situate  between  two  mountains. 

fBATII,  a  township  of  Lincoln  county,  district 
of  Maine,  containing  949  inhabitants.  It  lies  on 
the  no,  side  of  Kennebcck  river,  about  13  miles 
from  Wiscasset,  60  /i.e.  from  Portkind,  38  from 
Ilallowell,  13  from  Pownalborough,  and  165  if.  e. 
from  Boston.  Lat.  43°  52'  w.] 
*  [Batji,  a  county  of  Virginia,  about  60  miles  in 
length,  and  50  in  breadth  ;  bounded  e.  by  the 
county  of  Augusta.  It  is  noted  for  its  medicinal 
springs,  called  the  Mot  and  Warm  springs,  near  the 
foot  of  Jackson's  Mountain,  which  see.] 

[Bath,  a  thriving  town  in  Berkley  county,  Vir- 
ginia, situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Warm  Spring 
mountain.  The  springs  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  town,  although  less  efficacious  than  the  Warm 
springs  in  Bath  county,  draw  upwards  of  1000 
people  here  during  summer  from  various  parts  of 
the  United  States.  The  water  is  little  more  than 
milk-warm,  and  weakly  impregnated  with  minerals. 
The  country  in  the  environs  is  agreeably  diversi- 
fied with  hills  and  valleys ;  the  soil  rich  and  in 
good  cultivation.  Twenty-five  miles  from  Mar- 
tinsbiirgb,  and  269  miles  s.  9.  from  Philadel- 
phia.] 


[Bath,  a  township  in  Grafiod  oomitr,  New 
Hampshire,  containing  493  inhabitants.  It  lies  oa 
the  e.  bank  of  Connecticut  river.  Thirty-fiTe 
miles  IT.  e.  by  n.  from  Dartmouth  college^  aild  97 
II.  9.  from  Portsmouth.] 

[Batu,  or  Port  BATii,an  ancient  town  in  Hydt 
county,  N.  Carolina,  on  then,  side (^ Tar rivfer, 
about  S4  miles  from  Pamplico  sound,  61 1.  b^  m. 
of  Edenton,  and  in  the  port  of  entry  on  Tar  river. 
It  contains  about  12  houses,  and  is  rather  de* 
dining.] 

[Bath,  a  village  in  the  e.  parish  of  St  Tho- 
mas, in  the  island  of  Jamaica  in  the  West  la* 
dies.  It  has  its  rise  and  name  front  a  famous  hot 
spring  in  its  vicinity,  said  to  be  highly  efficacious 
in  curing  the  dry  belly-ache.  The  water  is  ml- 
pliureous,  and  flows  out  of  a  roclgr  mountain  about 
one  mile  distant,  and  is  too  hot  to  admit  a  hand  be* 
ing  held  in  it.] 

[Bath,  a  village  in  the  county  of  Renssalaer, 
New  York,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  e.  bank  of 
Hudson's  river,  nearly  opposite  the  cit^  of  Albany  ^ 
at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation.  A  mmeral  spring 
has  been  discovered  here,  said  to  possess  valuable 
qualities;  and  a  commodious  bathing-house  has 
been  erected,  at  a  considerable  expence,  contain- 
ing  hot,  cold,  and  shower  baths.] 

[Bath,  a  thriving  post  town  in  New  York, 
Steuben  county,  of  about  50  houses,  situate  on 
the  91.  bank  of  Conbocton  creek,  a  n.  head-water 
of  Tioga  river ;  4S  miles  s,  e.  from  Williams- 
burg, on  Chehesse  river,  18  n.  w.  from  the  Painted 
post,  190  from  Niagara,  59  w.  from  Geneva, 
and  291  w.  of  Hudson  city.  Lat.  42^  13'  ft. 
Long.  77*  28'  a).l 

BATIiTOWN,  a  small  settlement  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Craven  in  N.  Carolina,  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  Pantejo,  in  lat.  35^  SO' i?.  and  long. 
76^  10'  w. 

BATISCAN,  a  river  of  Canada.  It  runs  from 
the  lake  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  the  country  of  the  Al- 
^onovins  Indians,  runs  s,  and  enters  the  river  St. 
Lawrence. 

[BATOBY,  a  town  of  the  province  and  go- 
ment  of  Buenos  Ayres,  situate  in  Lat.  30^  %'• 
Long.  64°  46'  2¥  ©.] 

BATOPILAES,  a  seUlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Nueva  Yizcaya  in  Nueva 
Espana. 

[BATOPILAS,  San  Pedro  de,  a  settlement 
of  the  intendancy  of  Durango  in  the  kingdom  of 
Nueva  Espafia,  formerly  celebrated  for  the  great 
wealth  of  its  mines,  to  the  w,  of  the  Rio  de  Con# 
chos.    Its  population  is  8000  souls.] 
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BATSO,  a  settlement  of  the  English  in  the 
island  ofBarbadoesi  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city 
of  Bridgetown. 

[BATTEN  KiU,  a  smaU  river  which  rises  in 
Termont,  and  after  running  n.  and  n.  w,  about 
SO  miles,  foils  into  Hudson,  near  Saratoga. J 

[BATTLE  River,  in  New  South  Wales,  runs 
ji.  e.  into  Saskahawen  river,  5.  e»  from  Manches- 
ter  house.     Its  course  is  short.] 

BATUBA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cap^ 
io/juA^of  Marafian  in  Brazil. 

BATUCO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Lfi  Sonora  in  Nueva  Espana. 

[BAULEM'S  Kill,  a  western  water  of  Hudson 
jriver,  eight  miles  and  a  half  below  Albany.  J 

BAURES,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Moxos  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It  rises 
w.  of  the  mountain  Tiririco,  runs  n.  many  leagues, 
and  then  turning  a  little  to  the  it.  »•  w»  enters  with 
a  large  stream  into  the  Itenes,  and  in  the  midst 
0f  its  course  forms  a  lake. 

BAURIGAME,  a  settleraer^  of  the  missions 
which  were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company 
(^  Jesuits,  in  the  province  of  Topia,  of  the  king- 
dam  of  meva  Vizcaya. 

BAUROS,  a  barbarous  nation,  anciently  can* 
nibals,  of  the  province  of  Moxos,  to  the  e.  n.  e.  of 
Sanla  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  dwelling  on  some  large 
plains,  which  have  the  rivers  Guazimire  to  the  e» 
and  Iraibi  to  the  w»  These  plains  are  very  fertile, 
though,  on  account  of  their  dampness,  unhealthy. 
This  nation  was  discovered  by  the  Father  Gipriano 
Barrera,  of.  the  company  of  Jesuits,  in  1701, 
when  he  lost  his  life  at  their  hands.  The  mission- 
aries, however,  continued  their  labours  here  until 
the  year  1767. 

^kURUM,  or  Bauruma,  a  river  of  the  pro- 
Tince  and  government  of  Guayana.  It  rises  in 
the  serrania  of  Imataca,  and  enters  the  sea  on  the 

€•  coast. 

BAUYA,  San  Antonio  Bucareli  de  la, 
«  settlement  and  garrison  of  the  province  of  Coa-» 
^aila,  established  by  the  viceroy  of  Nueva  Es- 
pana, Don  Antonio  Bucareli,  who  gave  it  his 
name  in  1776. 

BAXA,  PuNTA,  a  point  on  the  ^.  coast  of  the 
strait  of  Magellan,  at  the  entrance  of  the  second 
sarrow  pass  called  La  Barranca  de  S.  Simon. 

[BAXADA,  a  town  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Buepos  Ayres,  situate  on  the  Parana 
near  Saute  Fe,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
in  Lat.  3 1  °  44'  16".    Long.  60**  44'  30^  wA 

BAXANES,  or  Baxanas,  a  port  of  the  island 
<»f  Cuba^  on  the  it.  coast,  between  the  bay  of 
^avara  and  the  river  of  Las  Palmas. 
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EBAXOS  de  Babuca.    See  Abrojos.] 
BAY  OF  Fr£8h  Watbr,  in  the  n.  part  of 
tbegulph  of  Mexico,  lies  5.  of  Ascension  bay.] 

[Bay  of  Fun]>v  washes  the  shores  of  the 
British  provinces  of  New  Brunswick  on  their. 
and  Nova  Scotia  on  the  e.  and  s.  This  bay  is  IS 
leagues  across,  from  the  gut  of  Annapolis  to  St* 
John's,  the  principal  town  of  New  Brunswick. 
The  tides  are  very  rapid  in  this  bay,  and  rise  at 
Annapolis  basin  about  30  feet;  at  the  basin  of 
Minas,  which  may  be  termed  the  n.  arm  of  this 
bay,  40  feet ;  and  at  the  bead  of  Chignecto  chanw 
nel,  an  arm  of  this  bay,  the  spring  tides  rise  69 
feet.     SeeFuNDY.] 

[Bay  de  Rochb  Fende  lies  on  the  w.  side  of 
lake  Champlain,  and  in  the  state  of  New  York^ 
17  miles  above  Crown  point.] 

Bay  of  Islands  lies  on  the  w.  side  of  New*^ 
foundiand  island,  in  the  gulph  of  St.  Lawrence. 
This  bay  is  very  extensive,  having  three  arms,  by 
which  several  rivers  empty  into  it.  It  has  several 
islands,  the  chief  of  which  are  called  Hartx>ar^ 
Pearl,  and  Tweed.] 

[Bay  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  Labrador  coast^ 
has  cape  St.  Louis  on  the  n,  and  cape  Charles  on 
s.  It  has  many  small  islands,  the  largest  of  which 
is  Battle  island,  in  the  mouth  of  the  l^y.] 

BAYACONI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  La  Sonora  in  Nueva  EspaiSa. 

BAYAGOULAS,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Louisiana,  situate- 
on  tne  shore  of  the  river  Mississippi,  between  this 
and  the  lake  Qvachas. 

BAYAGUANA,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of 
St.  Domingo,  situate  at  the  source  of  the  river 
Macoris,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  e.  head  of  the 
island. 

BA  YALA,  a  river  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingoi 
It  rises  near  the  n.  coast,  and  the  settlement  of* 
Dondon,  in  the  limits  of  the  French  possessions 
in  that  part ;  it  runs  5.  5.  e.  and  enters  the 
Neiva.  On  its  shores  are  established  two  bodies 
of  ffuards,  who  are  called  De  la  Angostura,  and 
Del  Pie  del  Indio,  as  a  warning  to  the  Fieacb 
not  to  penetrate  farther  in  that  part. 

BAYAMO,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Cubi^ 
founded  by  Diego  Velasques.  It  is  of  a  good 
temperature,  and  abounds  in  vegetable  productions^ 
especially  tobacco.  It  has  a  hirge  and  handsome 
church,  a  convent  of  monks  of  St.  Francis,  an 
hospital,  with  the  title  of  JLa  Misericordiay  and  a 
school  for  studies,  founded  by  Francisco  Pftiada; 
Twenty-five  leagues  from  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

[Bayamo,  a  town  in  the  e.  part  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  having  the  town  of  Almo  w^  and 
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St.  Barbara  on  tlie  5.  It  lies  on  the  e.  side  of 
Esiero  river,  about  SO  miles  from  the  sea.J 

[Batamo  Channel,  in  the  island  of  Cuba^ 
runs  between  the  numerous  small  islands  and  rocks 
called  Jardin  de  la  Reyna,  on  the  m,  w*  and  the 
«hoals  and  rocks  which  line  the  coast  on  the  s.  e. 
side  of  it,  from  the  bold  point  called  Cabo  de 
Cruz.  This  channel  leads  to  the  bay  of  Estero, 
which  receives  two  rivers ;  the  southernmost  of 
which  leads  to  the  town  of  Bayamo.] 

BAYANA,  a  small  port  of  the  island  of  Cuba, 
4m  the  n,  n.  e.  coast,  and  in  the  e.  head,  between 
those  of  Sebasos  and  Tarawa. 

BAYANO,  a  large  river  of  the  kingdom  of 
TierraFirme,  in  the  province  and  government  of 
Panamd.  It  rises  in  ttie  province  of  Darien,  and 
runs  26  leagues  from  e.  to  zc.  ailtrwards  to  ft.  7?.». 
and  then  s.  emptying  itself  into  the  sea,  opposite 
the  island  of  Chepillo,  8  leagues  from  the  bay  of 
P&namd ;  and  ^thering  in  its  course  the  waters 
of  many  other  rivers,  it  is  thereby  at  length  nari- 

S^able  by  large  vessels.  It  takes  its  name  from  a 
ugitive  Negro  slave,  who  having  fled  to  the 
mountains,  vras  joined  by  a  number  of  unhappy 
creatures  who  were  in  the  same  condition  of  lite  as 
himself*  These  in  time  began  to  treat  the  Spa- 
niards so  cruelly,  whenever,  in  their  rencounters, 
they  happened  to  meet  with  them,  that  the  Mar- 
quis de  Caftete,  viceroy  of  Peru,  was  under  the 
necessity  of  giving  orders,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
court,  to  Captain  Pedro  de  Ursua,  to  destroy  and 
chastise  these  enemies ;  which  orders  were  com- 
pletely executed,  after  a  tedious  and  difficult 
campaign  in  1555 ;  and  the  memory  of  this  sue 
cess  is  perpetuated  by  the  name  of  the  river.  Its 
mouth  is  in  Long.  78°  65'.     Lat.  9^  3'. 

BA YAS,  a  settlement  and  asiento  of  the  mines 
of  the  alcaldla  mayor  of  Guanajuato  in  Nueva 
Espana,  of  the  province  and  bishopric  of  Me- 
cboadui. 

BAY£,  Grand,  a  lai]ge  bay  of  the  island  of 
Guadalupe,  on  the  n.  coast,  between  the  island 
of  Cochon  and  that  of  Los  Diaraantes. 

BA YO,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  runs  5.  and 
enters  the  Tepuonga. 

[Bat NET,  a  town  and  bay  on  the  s.  side  of  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo,  4|  leagues  from  Petit 
Goave,  on  the  n.  side  of  the  island.  It  is  about 
eight  leagues  a),  of  Jackmel.     Lat.  18^  IT  n.] 

BAZARACA,  a  settlement  of  the  missions 
which  were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company 
of  Jesuits,  in  the  province  and  government  of  La 
Sonora  in  Nueva  Espana. 
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BEACtf,  a  small  iidand  of  the  pfoviaoe  and 
colony  of  New  Jersey. 

[Beach  Fork,  a  branch  of  Salt  rivin',  which 
rises  in  Nebon  county,  Kentucky.  A  fine  day 
is  found  on  this  river,  which  might,  if  is  tbougbt, 
be  manufactured  into  good  porcelain.^ 

BEACON,  a  point  on  the  s.  coast  of  the  island 
of  Jamaica,  between  the  point  or  cape  Yallah 
and  Port  Roval. 

[BEA  LSBURG,  a  small  town  in  Nelson  eotraty, 
Kentucky,  on  the  e.  bank  of  Rolling  Fcyrk,  ?rliich 
contains  20  houses,  as  also  a  tobacco  wareboose. 
It  is  15  miles  w.^.a).  of  Bairdstown,  50  fiw.  of 
Frankfort,  and  890  from  Philadelphia.] 

BEAR,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  colonir 
of  Nova  Scotia.  It  runs  1?.  and  enters  the  sea  in 
the  port  of  Annapolis  real. 

[Bear  Cove  lies  on  the  e.  side  of  the  s*  e. 
comer  of  Newfoundland  island,  at  the  head  of  whick 
is  the  settlement  of  Formose,  which  see.  Re^- 
neau*s  rocks  lie  between  Bear  cow  and  VftA 
Water  bay  on  the  5.  %  miles  n.  from  cape 
Race.] 

[Bear  Grass  Creek,  a  small  creek  on  the  e. 
side  of  Ohio  river,  a  few  hundred  yards  it.  of  the 
town  of  Louisville  in  Kentucky.  This  is  the  spot 
where  the  intended  canal  is  proposed  to  be  cut  to 
the  upper  side  of  the  Rapids.  From  the  mouth 
of  the  creek  to  the  upper  side  of  the  Rapids^  is 
not  quite  two  miles.  This  would  render  the 
navigation  of  the  Ohio  safe  and  easy.  The  coirn* 
try  on  the  sides  of  this  creek,  between  Salt  river 
and  Kentucky  river,  is  beautiful  and  rich.  See 
Rapids  of  tub  Ohio.] 

[Bear  Lake,  Great,  in  the  n.  w.  pait  of  N. 
America,  lies  near  the  Arctic  circle,  and  leiHika 
river  a  w.  s,  w*  course.] 

[Bear  Lake,  Black,  in  New  South  Wide^ 
lies  in  lat.  55""  50'  if.  long.  lOS""  40"  w.  H  lies 
It.  w.  from  Cumberland  House.] 

[Bear  Lake,  White,  lies  due  tv.  from  an« 
other  small  lake  called  Bear  lake,  both  in  lat.  46P 
S8'  fi.  and  the  long,  of  the  former  is  96^  w.  These 
are  said  to^ive  rise  to  the  Mississippi  river.] 

[Bear  Town,  in  Caroline  county,  Maryfamd^ 
lies  about  seven  miles  n.  from  Greensbuigh,  and 
about  15  5.  e.  from  Chester  town.] 

[Be A  R  Creek,  a  water  of  Tennessee  river.    See 
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[BEARDSTOWN.    See  Bairdstown.] 
BE  ATA,  Cabo  be  la,  a  point  of  the  island  of 
St.  Domingo,  on  the  s,  coast,  and  running  a  great 
way  into  the  sea.     It  is  85  leagues  from  the  city 
of  St.  Domingo.    Long.  71°  l».    Lat.  17°  42^. 
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BeAtaI  a  riTer  of  the  pioTiiioe  and  govon- 
eat  of  Maiacaibo.    It  rises  n.  of  tbe  city  of 


city 
OflNnhftri  nms  w.  and  enters  the  Great  lake. 

BsATAy  a  small  island  close  to  the  s.  coast  of 
the  isiaiid  of  St.  DomingOi  and  opposite  the  point 
af  its  name* 

BEAUCHESNE,  a  desert  island  of  the  sea 
of  Magellan,  which  took  its  name  from  a  French 
captain,  who  arrived  here  in  the  year  1701. 
ScNOic  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  Malvm  isles.  It 
lies  ^.  of  the  Sibaldcs  isles,  almost  in  front  of  the 
e.  mouth  ofthe  strait  of  Magellan,  from  v^hich  it 
is  152  leagues  distant. 

BEAUER,  an  island  of  the  lake  Michigan  in 
New  France,  or  Canada,  opposite  the  Grand 
bay* 

BEAUFORT,  a  city  of  the  island  of  Port 
Boval,  in  the  county  of  Granville,  of  the  province 
and  colony  of  Carolina,  is  small,  but  pleasantly 
situate,  fertile,  and  rich.  The  English,  after  the 
separation  of  their  colonies,  made  tliis  the  capital 
ofthe  province,  from  the  convenience  of  its  port, 
and  owing  to  its  affording  an  harbour  for  their 
squadrons..  It  is  30  miles  from  Purrisburg,  and 
45  from  Charlestown,  to  the  s.  w.  [The  courts 
which  were  formerly  held  here,  are  now  removed 
to  the  town  of  Coosawhatchie,  on  the  river.  It  is 
a  little  pleasant  town  of  about  60  houses,  and  ^200 
inhabitants,  who  are  distinguished  for  their  hos- 
pitality and  politeness.  It  has  a  fine  harbour, 
and  bids  fair  to  become  a  considerable  town, 
and  is  noted  for  its  healthy  situation.  Lat.  33^ 
Sty  «.     Long.  80=*  46'  a?.] 

Beal'Fort,  a  settlement  of  Georgia,  situate  on 
an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Consuhatche, 
or  Port  Royal. 

[Beaufort,  a  sea-port  town  in  Carteret  county, 
.on  the  If.  e.  side  of  Core  sound,  and  district  of 
New  Bern,  N.  Carolina.  It  contains  about  20 
houses,  a  court-house  and  goal,  ^nd  the  county 
.courts  are  held  liere.  It  is  55  miles  s.  by  e.  of 
Mew  Bern,  and  about  27  from  cape  Lookout,  j 

rBEAUFoiiT  District,  in  the  lower  country  of 
S.  Carolina,  lies  on  the  sea-coast,  between  Com- 
bahee  and  Savannah  rivers.  It  is  69  miles  in 
length,  and  37  in  breadth,  and  is  divided  into 
^ur  parishes,  viz.  St.  Helena,  St.  Luke,  Prince 
William,  and  St.  Peter,  which  contain  18,753 
inhabitants,  of  whom  only  4346  are  whites.  The 
jiortheni  part  of  this  district  abounds  with  large 
forests  of  cypress  ;  the  lands,  however,  are  fit  lor 
nising  rice,  indigo,  &c.  It  sends  12  representa- 
tives and  four  senators  to  the  state  legislature; 
each  parish  sending  an  equal  number.  Amount 
of  taxes,  3022/.  2s.  lid.  sterling.] 
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BEAUGENDRE, .  a  river  of  the  island  of 
Guadalupe.  It  rises  in  theo.  mountains  of  La' 
Basse  Terre,  runs  w.  and  enters  the  sea  between 
the  rivers  Potel  and  La  Ance  de  la  Barque. 

BEAUHAIINOIS,  a  port  of  Canada,  in  lake 
Superior. 

BEAUMONT,  a  settlement  of  Canada,  situate 
on  the  shore  ofthe  river  St.  Luwrence,  10  leagues 
from  the  capital  of  Quebec. 

BEAUSEJOUR,  a  settlement  and  fort  of  the 
English  in  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  shore  of  the  most 
interior  part  ofthe  bay  of  Fundy. 

[BEAV  ER  Creek  runs  into  lake  Erie  at  its 
e.  end,  about  seven  miles  5.  e.  from  fort  Erie.] 

[Bk:AVER  Creek,  Big,  falls  into  tbe  Alleghaqy 
river,  after  having  received  several  branches  from 
the  n.e.  about  28  miles  ;;.  w.  from  Pittsburg. 
It  rises  in  the  s,  runs  n,  about  six  miles,  thence 
n.  €.  13  more  to  the  Salt  lick  town,  then  pa^t 
the  Mahoning  town  and  Salt  springs,  34  miles 
s.  e,  to  the  Kishkush  town,  from  which  to 
its  mouth  is  S2  miles  s.  i  in  all  about  74 
miles.] 

[Bkaver  Dam,  a  township  in  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  w,  side  of  Susquehannah  river.    See  Nou-^ 

TUUMBERLAND  CoUUty.] 

[Beaver  Kill  is  a  s.  e.  arm  of  the  Popachton 
branch  of  the  Delaware.  Its  mouth  is  17|  miles 
e.  from  the  Cook  house,  and  Hi  n.  ij.  from  Kush- 
ichton  falls.] 

[Beaver  Lake,  in  New  South  Wales,  lies  in 
about  lat.  54°  30'  n.  and  long.  102^  10'  w.  A 
little  n.  e.  from  it  is  the  source  of  Churchill  river  ; 
5.  €.  from  it  is  Cumberland  house,  on  (irass  river, 
which  has  communication  by  lakes  with  Nelson 
river;  s.  w,  of  it  is  Saskashawen  river,  on  which, 
towards  its  head,  are  a  number  of  houses  belong- 
ingtothe  Hudson's  bay  conmany.] 

[Bf.avek's  Town,  at  Tuskarawas,  lies  be* 
tween  Margaret's  creek,  an  upper  n.  zc.  branch  of 
Muskingum  river,  and  the  n.  branch  ofthat  river ; 
at  the  head  of  which  n.  branch  there  is  only  a 
mile's  portage  to  Cajahoga  river.  Beaver's  town 
lies  about  8S  miles  w.  w,  from  Pittsburg.  A  little 
below  this,  a  fort  was  erected  in  1764.] 

[BEAZA,  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of 
Quixos,  in  the  province  of  Quito  in  Peru,  and 
the  residence  ofthe  governor.  It  was  built  in 
1559  by  Don  Rameiro  d'Avilos.  The  chief  ma- 
nufacture here  is  cotton  cloth.] 

BEBARA,  San  Antonio  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Choco  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  of  its  name. 

Bebaua^  the  river  which    rises  in  the  great 
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sierras  o(  the  stime  province,  runs  w.  and  enters 
the  Atrato. 

BECAUAS,  a  barbarous  nation  inhabiting  the 
forests  to  the  w.  of  the  river  Aguarico.  It  is  very 
numerous,  and  is  continually  at  war  with  the  £n- 
cabellados. 

BECHAI,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay.  It  runs  s.  and  enters  the 
Uruguay,  between  the  rivers  Igau  and  Ibicuy. 

[BECKET,  a  township  in  Berkshire  county, 
Massachusetts,  containing  751  inhabitants.  It  is 
10  miles  e,  of  Stockbridge,  17  from  Lenox,  and 
130  w.  from  Boston.] 

BECOYA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Mainas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 
It  runs  nearly  due  s.  from  n.  parallel  to  that  of 
Cam  boy  a,  and  enters  the  Napo. 

Becoya,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea.  It  is  one 
of  the  Lesser  Antillas,  situate  to  the  «.  of  Gra- 
nada. 

[BEDE  Point  is  the  eastern  cape  at  the  mouth 
of  Cook's  river,  on  the  w.  w.  coast  of  N.  Ame- 
rica.] 

BEDEC,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  St. 
John,  in  the  province  and  colony  of  Nova  Scotia, 
situate  on  the  ?£;.  coast,  and  in  the  strait  formed 
with  that  coast. 

BEDFORD,  a  province  and  county  of  Vir- 
ginia. [It  is  separated  from  that  of  Amherst  on 
the  n.  by  James  river  ;  has  Campbell  e.  Botetourt 
tt/\  and  Franklin  county  on  the  5.  It  is  34  miles 
long,  S5  broad,  and  contains  10,531  inhabitants, 
including  27oi  slaves.  It  has  a  good  soil,  and  is 
agreeably  diversified  with  hills  and  valleys.  In 
some  parts  chalk  and  gypsum  have  been  discover- 
ed.    Its  chief  town  is  New  London.] 

[Bedford,  a  township  in  Hillsborough  county. 
New  Hampshire,  which  was  incorporated  in  1750, 
and  contains  898  inhabitants.  It  lies  on  the  w. 
bank  of  Merrimack  river,  56  miles  w,  of  Ports- 
mouth.] 

[Bldford,  a  township  in  Middlesex  county, 
Massachusetts,  containing  523  inhabitants,  13 
miles  w.  from  BoMon] 

[Bedfoiid,  N  V  ,  is  a  flourishing  town  in 
Bristol  county  in  the  same  state,  containing  3313 
inhabitants,  58  miles  s.  of  Boston.  It  lies  at 
the  head  of  navigation  on  Accushnct  river.  Lat. 
40^  35'  fi.] 

[Bkdford,  a  township  in  W.  Chester  county, 
New  York,  containing  2470  inhabitants,  includ- 
ing 38  slaves.  It  lies  contiguous  to  Connecticut, 
18  miles  n,  from  Long  island  sound,  and  35  from 
the  city  of  New  York.  In  the  state  census  of 
1796,  there  appears  to  be  302  electors.] 
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[BcDFORD,  a  town  on  the  w:  end  of  Long 
island.  New  York,  four  miles  n.  w.  from  Jamaica 
bay,  and  six  e.  from  the  city  of  New  York.] 

[Bedford,  a  village  near  the  Georgia  sid^  of 
Savannah  river,  four  miles  above  Augusta.] 

[Bedford  County,  in  Pennsylvania,  lies  on 
Juniatta  river ;  has  part  of  the  state  of  Maryland 
on  the  s.  and  Huntingdon  county  n.  and  n.  e.  Il 
contains  13,1^4  inhabitants,  including  46  slaves; 
and  has  one  half  of  its  lands  settled,  and  is  divided 
into  nine  townships.  Its  chief  lown,  Bedford, 
lies  on  the  s.  side  of  Uaystown  branch  of  the  same 
river,  25  miles  e.  of  Berlin,  and  210  tD.  of 
Philadelphia.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  the 
inhabitants,  who  live  in  41  log  bouses  and  nine  of 
stone,  have  water  conveyed  in  wooden  pipes  to 
a  reservoir  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  They  have 
a  stone  gaol ;  the  market-house,  court-house,  and 
record-office,  are  built  of  brick.  Bedford  was 
incorporated  in  1795,  and  their  charter  is  similar 
to  that  of  Chester.     Lat.  40^  n.     Long.  78^  32^ 

[BED1E8.  These  are  Indians  of  N.  America, 
dwelling  on  the  Trinity  river,  about  60  miles 
to  the  s.  of  Nacogdoches ;  have  100  men,  are 
good  hunters  for  deer,  which  are  very  large, 
and  plenty  about  them  ;^  plant,  and  make  good 
crops  of  corn ;  their  language  differs  from  all 
other,  but  they  speak  Caddo ;  are  a  peaceaUe, 
quiet  people,  and  have  an  excellent  character  for 
their  honesty  and  punctuality.] 

[BEDMINSTER,  in  Somerset  county,  New 
Jersey,  is  a  township  containing  1197  inhabitants, 
including  169  slaves.] 

[BEEF  Island,  one  of  the  Smaller  Virgin 
islands  in  the  W.  Indies,  situated  t^etween  Dog 
island  on  the  w.  and  Tortula  on  the  e.  It  is  about 
five  miles  long  and  one  broad,  in  Sir  Francis 
Drake's  bay.] 

BEEKE,  a  settlement  of  the  island  ofBarba« 
does,  in  the  parish  and  district  of  St.  George, 
near  the  e,  coast,  and  at  tlic  s.  extremity  of  the 
same. 

[BEEKMAN,  a  considerable  township  in 
Duchess  county,  New  York,  containing  3597 
inhabitants,  including  106  slaves.  In  the  state 
census  of  1796,  there  appears  to  be  502  electors  in 
this  township.] 

BEETLE,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barba- 
does,  in  the  parish  and  district  of  St.  Cieorge,  situ- 
ate upon  the  e.  coast. 

BEFIEN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Arica  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Copta. 

BEGA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
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Temment  of  Venezuela  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme,  situate  near  the  coast,  in  the  district  of 
Caracas,  from  whence  it  is  distant  six  leagues  to 
the  ^.  i  to  the  5.  w, 

BEGON,  a  lake  of  Canada,  formed  by  the 
drains  of  those  of  St.  Peter  and  Miskouaikane,  in 
the  country  of  the  Chcmonchovauistcs  Indians. 

[BEHRING'S  Bay,  on  the  n.  w,  coast  of  N. 
America,  is  separated  from  Admiralty  bay  on 
the  n.  by  a  point  of  land,  and  lies  n.  w,  from 
Cross  sound.     See  Admiralty  Bay.] 

[Behring's  Straits,  separate  Asia  from  Ame- 
rica, are  so  called  from  the  Russian  navigator, 
Captain  Behring,  who,  with  Tshirikow,  sailed 
from  Kamptschatka  in  Siberia,  on  the  Asiatic 
coast,  in  quest  of  the  new  world,  in  a  quarter 
where  it  had  perhaps  never  been  approached. 
They  both  discovered  land  within  a  tew  degrees 
of  the  n.  w.  coast  of  America.  But  the  more  re- 
cent discoveries  of  Captain  Cook,  and  his  succes- 
sor, Clarke,  have  confirmed  the  near  approxima- 
tion of  the  two  continents.  Cape  Prince  of  Wales 
18  the  most  westerly  point  of  the  American  conti- 
nent hitherto  known.  It  is  situated  in  lat.  65° 
46'  91.  long.  IQS"  W  e.  and  is  39  miles  distant 
from  the  e.  coast  of  Asia.  The  sea,  from  the 
8.  of  Behring's  straits,  to  the  crescent  of  isles  be- 
tween Asia  and  America,  is  very  shallow.  It 
deepens  from  these  straits  (as  the  British  seasdo  from 
Dover)  till  soundings  are  lost  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
but  that  does  not  take  place  but  to  the  s.  of  the 
isles.  Between  them  and  the  straits  is  an  increase 
from  12  to  54  fathoms,  except  only  off  St.  Thad- 
dcus  Noss,  where  there  is  a  channel  of  greater 
depth.  From  the  volcanic  disposition,  it  has  been 
judged  probable,  not  only  that  there  was  a  separa- 
tion of  tiie  continents  ni  these  straits,  but  that  the 
whole  space  from  the  isles  to  that  small  opening 
had  once  been  dry  land  ;  and  that  the  fury  of  the 
watery  clement,  actuated  by  that  of  fire,  had,  in 
Tery  remote  times,  subverted  and  overwhelmed 
4he  tract,  and  left  the  islands  to  serve  as  monumen- 
tal fragments.  The  famous  Japanese  map  places 
some  islands  seemingly  within  these  straits,  on 
which  is  bestowed  the  title  of  Ya  Zue,  or  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Dwarfs.  This  gives  some  reason 
to  suppose  that  America  was  not  unknown  to  the 
Japanese ;  and  that  they  had,  as  is  mentioned  by 
Ksempter  and  Charlevoix,  made  voyages  of  dis- 
covery ;  and,  according  to  the  last,  actually 
wintered  upon  the  continent,  where  probably 
meeting  with  the  Esquimaux,  they  might,  in 
comparison  of  themselves,  and  justly,  distinguish 
them  by  the  name  of  dwarfs.  J 
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and  government  of  Cartagena,  situate  on  one  of 
the  islands  which  are  formed  by  the  river  Cauca. 
It  is  four  leagues  n,  n.  w.  of  the  city  of  Zimiti. 

BEJUCAL,  a  small  city,  but  beautifully  and 
well  situate  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  is  of  a  good 
temperature,  fertile,  and  abounding  in  fruits  and 
cattle,  particularly  in  tobacco,  of  which  it  hm 
considerable  crops.  It  l3elon<r.s  to  the  domain  and 
lordship  of  the  Marquises  ol  San  Felipe  and  Saa- 
tiago,  who  reside  in  the  Havannah,  from  whence 
it  is  divided  by  a  level  and  agreeable  road,  and  us 
^even  leagues  distant, 

[BEKIA,  or  Bi:couya,  or  Boquio,  a  small 
British  island  among  the  Granadillas,  65  miles 
n.  e.  of  Granada,  and  65  leagues  from  Barbadoes. 
It  was  called  Little  Martinico  by  the  French,  and 
has  a  safe  harbour  from  all  winds,  but  no  fresh 
water.  It  is  only  frequented  by  those  who  catch 
turtle.  The  soil  produces  wild  cotton,  and  plenty 
of  water  melons.  ] 

BELADERO,  Punta  del,  a  point  on  the 
coast  of  Cartigena,  of  the  kingdom  of  Tierre 
Firme,  near  Santa  Marta,  where  there  is  a  small 
fort  and  a  watch-tower,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
notice  when  vessels  appear,  and  this  is  done  by 
striking  a  bell  fixed  there  for  the  purpose, 

[BELCHER,  a  township  in  Hampshire  coun« 
ty,  Massachusetts,  containing  1485  inhabitants, 
who  subsist  chiefly  by  farming.  It  lies  12  miles  €. 
of  Hadley,  and  S5w.  of  Boston.] 

BELEN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor^ 
regimientoofCarangSLS  in  Peru,  of  the  archbishopric 
of  Charcas,  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  that  of 
Afidamarca. 

Bllen,  another,  in  the  province  and  corregim 
miento  of  Porco,  also  of  the  archbishopric  of 
Charcjis  and  kingdom  of  Peru.  It  has  a  celebrat- 
ed sanctuary,  whither  numbers  of  people  repair  in 
October. 

Belen,  another,  of  the  province  and  correW- 
miento  of  Luciinas  in  the  same  kingdom,  annex- 
ed  to  the  curacy  of  Cahuanca. 

Belen,  another,  of  the  province  and  corregi' 
miento  of  Paria  in  the  same  kingdom,  annexea  to 
ii\e  curacy  of  Toledo. 

Belen,  another,  of  the  province  and  alcaldia 
maj/or  of  Osiimnti  in  Nueva  Espana,  sitnate  al 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Hiaqui,  and  at  the  point 
of  Lobos,  in  the  gulf  of  California. 

Belen,  another,  of  the  province  and  corregi* 
miento  of  Omasuyos  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Achacache. 

Belen,  a  town,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of 
Nuestra  Senora,  in  the  province  and  government 
of  Paraguay  9  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  this  name. 
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at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ipane^gnazu,  [in  Lat.  93^ 
affll^w.     Long.  67°  8' a?.] 

BELENO,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Macas  in 
this  kingdom  of  Quito.  It  risesat  the  footof  the 
Puramo  of  Sangay,  runs  from  w.  to  e.  and  outers 
the  Curaray,  or  rather  changes  its  name  here  before 
it  enters  the  Napo. 

[BELEZ,  a  city  of  New  Grenada,  Ticrra  Firme, 
S.  Americii.] 

[BELFAST,  a  township  and  bay  in  Hancock 
county,  district  of  Maine,  l>oth  situated  in  what  is 
called  the  Waldo  patent,  at  tlie  mouth  of  Penob- 
scot river  and  on  its  w,  side ;  38  miles  «.  e.  by  e. 
from  Hallowell,  and  246  n,  e,  from  Boston.  The 
town  contains  215  inhabitants.  The  bay,  on  the 
n.  10.  part  of  which  the  town  stands,  runs  up  into 
the  land  by  throe  short  arms.  Isleborough  island  lies 
in  the  middle  of  it,  and  forms  two  channels  leading 
to  the  mouth  of  Penobscot  river. 

[BELGRADE,  a  township  in  Lincoln  county, 
district  of  Maine,  incorporated  in  Feb.  1796.  It 
was  formerly  called  Washington  plantation.  It 
lies  w.  of  Sidney,  and  between  Androscoggin  and 
Kennebeck  rivers.] 

[BELHAVEN,  the  former  name  of  Alexan- 
^ria,  in  Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  which  see.  It 
lies  14  miles  n.  e.  of  Colchester,  86  s.  w,  of  Win- 
chester, SO  w»  of  Annapolis,  and  214  s.  w.  of  Phi- 
ladelphia.] 

BELILLE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
4mrregimiento  of  Chumbivilcas  in  Peru,  situate  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Apurimac. 

[BELIM^  or  Para,  a  town  in  Brazil.  See 
ParaJ 

BEI7L,  a  point  on  the  e.  coast  of  the  island 
'  of  Barbadoes,   between  the  point  of  Consets  and 
Baker  bay.  , 

Bell,  a  settlement  of  the  same  island,  in  the 
parish  and  district  of  St.  George. 

BELLA,  PoBLACioN,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  captainship  of  Los  llheos  in  Brazil,  on 
the  sea-shore,  and  close  to  the  port  called  Bello, 
which  is  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dulce. 

BELLA  CO,  Arroyo,  a  small  river  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Buenos  Ay  res.  It 
runs  w.  and  enters  the  Uruguay,  between  the 
rivers  Negro  and  bauta  Rosa. 

BELLA  CON,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Rey  in  BrazU.  It  runs  s.  and 
enters  the  Jacuaron. 

[BELLAIRE,  a  post-town  near  the  centre  of 
Harford  county,  Maryland,  and  the  chief  of  the 
county.  It  contains  a  court-house  and  gaol,  and  is 
thinly  inhabited ;   distant  from  Harford  6  miles 
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n.  ».  93  n.  e.  from  Baltunore,  and  86  m.s.xB. 
from  Philadelphia.] 

BELLA  VISTA,  San  Joseph  de,  a  settlement 
of  the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Cercado  in 
Peru;  founded  near  the  sea  by  the  Count  of  Su- 
perunda,  viceroy  of  the  kingdom,  in  1747,  aquar- 
ter  of  a  league  from  the  spot  wh«  re  Callao  stood. 
It  has  a  good  castle,  called  San  Fernanda,  with  a 
sufficient  garrison  for  the  defence  and  security  of 
the  bay.  This  is  covered  on  the  s.  w.  by  a  bamn 
island,  called  Sim  Lorenzo,  where  all  the  vessels 
comine:  from  the  .v.  ports  of  America,  as  well  as 
from  Europe,  cast  anchor.  It  is  two  leuEigues  from 
Lima. 

Br.LT.AViSTA,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Brazil, 
which  runs  n.  n.  e.  and  enters  that  of  Tocantines 
on  the  w,  side. 

BELLEAU,  Puerto  de,  a  port  in  the  strait 
of  Magellan,  and  in  the  third  narrow  pass,  called 
El  Pasage,  or  the  Passage. 

[BELLE  Dune,  La,  or  Handsome  Down, 
ongy  projecting,  barren  point  on  the  s.  side  of 
Chaleur  bay,  about  8  leagues  n,  n.  w.  of  Nipisi- 
guit,  where  temporary  cod  and  herring  fisheries 
are  carried  on  by  different  people;  there  being  no 
established  trader  at  the  phice.l 

[BELLGROVE,  in  Bergen  countv,  N.  Jersey, 
on  the  road  to  Albany,  lies  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  line  which  separates  New  York  from  New  Jer- 
sey, which  extends  from  Delaware  river  to  that  of 
Hudson.  It  is  three  miles  n,  from  Brabant^  and 
24  n.  by  w.  from  New  York  city.] 

BELLICHASSE,  a  settlement  of  Canada,  situ- 
ate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  act  ftr 
distant  from  Quebec. 

'  Bellichassr,  a  river  of  the  above  country, 
which  rises  to  the  e.  of  the  bay  of  Saguinam,  raos 
5.  e.  in  a  serpentine  course,  and  enters  lake  Hoion, 
at  the  mouth  where  this  communicates  itself  with 
the  lake  Erie. 

fBELLINGHAM,  a  small  farming  township 
in  Norfolk  county,  Massachusetts,  containing  13S 
inhabitants,  SO  miles  n.  from  Providence,  and 
34  s,  from  Boston.] 

BELLINGA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Parinacochas  in  Peru,  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Salamanca,  in  the  province  of 
Condesuyos  de  Arequipa. 

[BELLISLE,  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
straits  of  this  name,  between  the  country  of  the 
Esquimaux,  or  New  Britain,  and  the  ii.  end  of 
Newfoundland  island,  which  straits  lead  into  the 
gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  from  the  n.  e.  The  island  is 
about  seven  leagues  in  circumference,  and  lies  16 
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.  miles  from  (he  nearest  land  on  the  coast  of  Labra** 
dor,  or  New  Britain*  On  the  n.  w,  side  it  has  a 
harbour  for  fishing  vessels,  or  small  crafl,  and  on 
the  e,  point  it  has  a  cove  which  will  admit  shal- 
lops.   Lat.  51°  58'  n.    Long.  55°  15'  w.} 

[Be;i«li8i.e,  an  island  of  the  e.  side  of  the  n» 
part  of  Newfoundland  island,  e.  of  Canada  head.1 
Bei«L.isLB,  another  island  of  thee,  coast  of  tne 
island  of  Newfoundland,  distinct  from  the  others, 
between  the  islands  of  Grois  and  Casrouge. 

Bellisle,  a  strait  formed  by  the  coast  of  the 
county  of  Labrador,  and  the  island  of  Newfound- 
land.   It  runs  from  s.  w.  to  n.  e. 

BELLO,  Real,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Rio  Janeiro  in  Brazil,  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  of  Los  Muertes. 

[BELL'S  Mill,  a  settlement  in  N.Carolina, near 
(he  Moravian  settlements,at  the  source  of  Deep  river, 
the  north-westernmost  branch  of  the  n.  w.  braiich  of 
cape  Fear,  and  about  50  miles  so.  of  Hillsborofeh.l 
BELLUDA  Sierra,  a  chain  of  mountaffis  of 
.the  kingdom  of  Chile,  in  the  territory  of  the  infi- 
dels. It  runs  nearlv  due  s.  from  n.  in  the  country 
of  the  Pehuenches  Indians,  from  the  settlement  of 
Puren  to  the  volcano  of  Callaqui. 

[BELPRE,  a  post-town  and  small  settlement 
in  the  territory  n.  w»  of  the  Ohio,  on  the  n.  w. 
bank  of  Ohio  river,  between  the  Hockhocking  and 
Muskingum  rivers,  and  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Little  fi^nhaway,  about  14  miles  below  Marietta, 
and  480  s,  w.  by  w.  from  Philadelphia.] 

BELSAMITE,  a  river  of  Canada.  It  rises 
from  different  lakes  in  the  country  of  the  Papina- 
chois  Indians,  runs  i.  e.  between  the  rivers  Mis- 
sipinac  and  Outardes,  and  meets  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  at  its  month  or  entrance  into  the  sea. 

BELSAMONT,  a  settlement  of  the  country 
and  land  of  Labrador,  situated  on  the  coast,  at  the 
flioath  of  the  strait  of  Bellisle. 

BELTRAN,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
Tocaima,  and  government  of  Mariquita,  in  the 
Nuevo  Rey no  de  Granada,  situated  on  the  shores 
of  the  Rio  Grande  de  la  Magdalena,  annexed  to 
Che  curacy  of  Ambolayma ;  is  of  a  very  hot  tem- 
perature, and  much  infested  with  mosquitoes,  lice, 
and  other  insects.  Its  population  isscanty,  and  con- 
sists of  only  80  housekeepers ;  its  productions  are 
merely  sugar-canes,  yucas^  maize,  and  plantains. 
It  is  14  leagues  to  the  s.  w.  of  Santa  Fe. 

[BEI^VIDERE,  a  new  township  in  Franklin 
county,  Vermont.  Also  a  village  in  New  Jersey, 
in  Sussex  county,  situated  on  Delaware  river,  at 
the  mouth  of  Pequest  river^  and  11  miles  above 
JE^on  in  Pennsylvania.] 
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BCNDISII,  a  settlement  of  the  ishmd  of  Bar- 
badoes,  in  the  district  of  the  parish  of  San  Felipe. 

[BENEDlCT,atownin  Charles  county,  Mary- 
land,  on  Patuxent  river,  opposite  Mackall*s  ferry  ; 
w.  from  port  Tobacco  16  miles,  as  the  road  runs 
through  Byrantown ;  30  5.  e.  from  the  Federal 
city,  and  20  from  Drum's  point,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.] 

BENEIiISSA,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
govcrnmeDt  of  Quixos  y  Macas  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  and  of  the  district  of  the  second.  It  runs 
from  the  it.  n.  w.  to  5.  s.  e.  and  enters  the  river 
Santiago. 

BENET,  or  Bainet,  a  town  of  the  French,  in 
their  possessions  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo, 
situate  on  the  s.  shore  of  the  river  of  its  name. 
I'hts  river  rises  near  fhe  s.  coast  of  the  same  island ; 
it  runs  s.  and  enters  the  sea  between  the  cape  of 
its  name  and  the  point  of  Moral.  The  above  cape 
is  also  on  the  same  s.  coast,  between  the  former 
river  and  the  cape  of  Tres  Latanniers. 

BENl ,  a  large  and  navigable  river  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimiento  of  Cuzco  in  the  kingdom 
of  Peru.  It  rises  near  the  settlement  of  Los  Keyes 
in  the  cordiUera^  and  runs  from  e.  to  w.  until  it 
enters  the  Ucayale.  According  to  Cruz,  it  rises 
from  the  river  Chinquiavo,  or  De  la  Paz,  and  runs 
continually  it.  collecting  the  waters  of  several  other 
rivers,  when  in  a  very  large  body  it  enters  the 
Ucayale.  It  is  also  called  De  la  Serpient^,  and 
Mr.  D'Anville  names  it  Amarumayu,  to  asree  with 
the  Inca  Gafcilasco,  who  maintains  that  it  was  ex- 
plored by  order  of  the  Inca  Yupanqui,  for  the 
discovery  and  conquest  of  the  province  of  Musu, 
or  De  los  Moxos.  On  its  shores  are  many  redue* 
dimes  or  settlements  made  by  the  missions  of  ttie 
Moxos. 

BENITEZ,  Juan,  a  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Maraeaibo  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tierra  Firme.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  which 
lie  between  the  coast  and  the  lake  of  Maracaiboy 
runs  1.  and  enters  this  lake  at  the  side  of  the 
mouth  or  entrance  of  the  same* 

BENITO,  San.  a  settlement  of  the  correpmi'^ 
ento  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Velez  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno.  It  is  of  a  healthy  but  very  hot  tempera- 
ture, producing  fruits  peculiar  to  the  same.  It 
contains  SOO  housekeepers,  and  somewhat  fewer 
families  of  Indians.  Annexed  to  its  curacy  is  a 
chapel,  called  De  las  Juntas,  where  there  is  a  small 
neighbourhood. 

Benito,  another  settlement,  of  the  province 
and  corregimiefdo  of  Cajamarca  in  Peru,  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Guzmanga. 
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Bbkito,  another^  of  the  proyince  and  govern- 
ment of  Cartagena  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme, 
rituate  in  the  road  which  leads  down  to  the  river  of 
La  Magdalena,  between  this  and  the  city  of  Car- 
tagena. 

Benito,  another  town,  with  the  surname  of 
Abad,  in  the  same  province  and  government ; 
situate  near  one  of  the  arms  of  the  river  Cauca. 

Benito,  another  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Pemambiico  in  Brazil  ;  situate  on 
the  coast,  oetween  the  river  Piratununga  and  the 
port  Calvo. 

BenitOj  another,  of  the  missions  which  were 
held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  the  Jesuits, 
in  the  province  of  Cinaloa  in  Nueva  Espaiia. 

Benito,  a  river  of  the  kincrdom  of  Brazil.  It 
is  small,  runs  n.  and  enters  that  of  Preto,  or  La 
Pklma,  opposite  tlie  mouth  of  the  river  Claro. 

BENNriiTS,  a  small  river  of  tlie  province  and 
colony  of  Virginia;  it  runs  s.  and  enters  the 
Chowan. 

Bennets,  a  point  or  cape  of  the  coast,  in  the 

Erovince  and    colony  of  Maryland  and  bay  of 
hesQOcak* 

[BENNINGTON,  a  county  in  the  s.  w. 
corner  of  Vermont,  having  Windham  county 
on  the  e.  and  the  stale  of  New  York  on  the  w, ; 
into  which  state  it  sends  Batten  kill  and  Hoosack 
rivers,  which  both  rise  here,  and  fall  into  Hudson 
river,  14  miles  apart.  Rutland  county  lies  on 
the  n.  and  the  state  of  Massachusetts  on  the  s. 
It  contains  19  townships,  of  which  Pennington 
and  Manchester  are  the  chief.  It  has  12,254  in- 
habitants, including  16  slaves.  The  mountains 
here  furnish  iron  ore  in  abundance,  and  employ 
already  a  furnace  and  two  forges. 

[BE>^NiNriTox,  the  shire  town  of  the  above 
coiinty.  and  the  largest  town  in  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont, having  about  160  houses  in  the  compact 
^part  of  the  town,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
mountain,  near  the  s.  xo.  corner  of  the  state, 
24  miles  e.  from  the  junction  of  Hudson  and 
Mohawk  rivers,  and  about  52  from  the  s.  end  of 
lake  Champlain,  at  the  confluence  of  the  e,  and  s, 
bays  ;  and  lies  35  miles  from  Rutland,  202  miles 
ft.  e.  from  New  York,  and  300  in  the  same 
direction  from  Philadelphia.  Lat.  42^  52'  n. 
Lonc^.  73°  4'  w.  Bennington  lias  several  (^Icgant 
builclings.  Its  public  edifices  are  a  congregational 
church,  state-house,  and  gaol.  It  is  (he  oldest 
town  in  the  state,  having  been  first  seUIed  in  1761, 
and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  containing  24^)0 
inhabitants.  Within  the  township  is  mourU  An- 
thony, which  rises  very  high  in  a  conical  form. 
Two  actions  were  fought  in  or  near  this  town  ia 
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one  day,  Avug.  t6,  1777,  in  which  the  British  inf. 
fered  a  considerable  loss.  This  disaster  contri- 
buted in  a  great  measure  to  the  subsequent  sur- 
render of  General  Burgoyne's  army. 

[BENSON,  the  north-westernmost  township  in 
Rutland  county,  Vermont,  is  situated  on  the  f, 
side  of  lake  Champlain,  57  miles  n.  n,  w.  of  Ben* 
nington,  and  has  658  inhabitants.  Ilubbcrton 
river  passes  through  Benson  in  its  way  to  East 
bay.  Cockburne's  creek,  which  feeds  the  same 
bay,  rises  here. 

BEPITANGA,  an  island  of  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
in  the  province  and  captainship  of  Key. 

BEQUIA,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea,  one  of  the 
Lesser  Antilles,  between  the  islamN  of  St.Vincente 
and  Granada.    It  is  12  leagues  in  circumference, 
and  has  a  good  bay,  frequented  o^ily  by  the  Cha- 
ribbee  Indians,  who  inhabit  this  island,  and  byth 
English  of  the  island  of  St.  Vincente,  who  coi 
hither  to  fish  for  tortoises.     It  produces  wild  cot 
ton  trees,  and  alK)unds  in  water  melons;  but  i 
is  ill  supplied  with  water,  and  is  filled  with  vipers 
snakes,  and  venomous  insects.     Lat.  13^  S'  n. 

TBERABZAN  is  a  long  lake  in  New  No 
Wales,  lying  n,  and  s.   and  narrows  gradually 
from  its  n.  end,  till  it  mixes  with  the  waters  ofM 
Shechary  lake  at  the  s.  end,  where  these  watei 
form  Seal  river,  which  empties  into  Hudson's  ba^ 
at  Churchill  fort.     The  middle  of  Berabzan  lie 
in  lat.  G(y  10' w.  and  in  long.  9T  w.     See  She 
CHARY  Lake,  and  Churchill  River.] 

BERBICE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern 
ment  of  Guayana,  or  Nueva  Andalucia,  in 
Dutch  possessions,  this  being  the  only  river  in  thi 
coimtry.     It  however  renders  the  land  very  fer 
tile,  and  causes  it  to  produce  cotton  in  abundance-i. 
It  rises  in  the  sieira  of  Tumucuraque,  runs  fro 
s.  ton.  and  enters  the  sea  about  a  league  in  breadth 
The  territory    upon   its  shores  lies  low,  ttnd 
covered  with  groves.     Its  mouth  is  divided  intc 
two  arms  by  an  island,  which  is  called   by  th 
Dutch  Krabbcn  ;  and  through  that  of  the  e.  si" 
moderate-siz<*d  vcss^els  only  can  pass,  as_  the  wai 
does  not  exceed  two  or  three  yards  in  'depth. 
little  beyond  the  aforesaid  island  the  waters  of  tb 
small  river  Cause  join  this  river,  increasing  it 
depth  to  five  yards,  when  it  becomes  navigabl^^ 
as  far  up  as  the  fort  of  Nasstiu,  which  is  situate 
upon  the  e.  shore,  at  the  distance  of  10  leagues 
from  the  river's  mouth  ;  though  by  water,  owing* 
to  the  river's  winding  course,  the  distaiice  is  at 
least  20  leagues.     The  shores  on  both  sides  arc 
covered  with  houses  and  plantations  belonging  to 
the  Dutch,  for  upwards  of  30  leagues.     It  enters 
the  sea  in  lat.  6°  2b'  n. 
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Berbicb,  fhe  capital  of  the  Dutch  coIon}r, 
taking  the  name  of  tne  former  river,  by  which  it 
is  washed.  It  is  fortified,  and  is  the  residence  of 
the  governor,  who  maintains  here  a  tolerable  gar- 
rison. The  town  is  reduced  and  was  badljr  built. 
Its  principal  commerce  is  in  cotton  and  sugar.    In 
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1763  the  Negro  slaves  made  an  insurrection  here, 
but  this  was  suppressed  in  the  following  year. 
[This  settlement,  with  the  other  adjoining  ones  of 
Surinam  and  Essiquibo,  surrendered  to  the  Bri« 
tish  in  1796. 


The  official  value  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  Berbice  were,  in 

1809,  imports  j«19S,663,  exports  j£49,&63. 

1810,  191,556,  61,785. 

And  the  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  Great  Britain  were,  in 


Coffee. 

Sugar. 

Rum. 

< 

Cotton  wool. 

Brit  Plant. 

For.  Plant 

Brit.  Plant 

For.  Plant. 

Cwt. 

1809,  17,665 

1810,  82,539 

Cwt 

Cwt 

7760 
S827 

Cwt 

GaUs. 
6,lf3 

1,874,196 
1,656,057 

BERENGiLJ£LA,  San  Juan  jde,  |i  settlement 
and  real  of  the  mines  of  silver,  ^Jiich  were  for- 
merly worked  in  the  province  and  corregimi^Ho 
pf  Pacajes  in  Pern.  They  were  the  ricnest  and 
most  renowned  of  any  in  the  kingdom,  having 
700  veins ;  and  from  the  vestiges  which  appear 
here  at  the  present  day,  there  roust  have  be^n  no 
inconsiderable  population  of  Spaniards. 

Bbrenguela,  apother  settlement  of  the  pro** 
vince  and  corregimiento  of  Cochabamba  in  the 
same  kingdom. 

BERGANS,  an  island  of  the  s.  coast  of  New- 
foundland, at  the   entrance    of  the  gulf  of  St. 

B£RGANTIN,C£RBOS  del,  nlountains  of  the 
province  of  Barcelona,  and  government  of  Cu- 
mana.  They  run  nearly  in  a  straight  line  from 
s.  to  n.  for  the  space  of  many  leagues. 

BERGEN,  a  city  and  county  of  the  province 
and  colony  of  New  Jersey,  above  the  river  Hud- 
son, opposite  New  York.  It  was  the  first  spot  on 
which  plantations  were  made.  The  greater  part 
of  its  inhabitants  are  Dutch.  Three  miles  from 
the  city  of  New  York* 

(^Bergen  County,  in  New  Jersey,  on  Hudson 
river,  lies  opposite  rJew  York,  on  the  c.  and  was 
first  planted  by  the  Dutch  from  New  York.  It 
contains  six  townships,  of  which  the  chief  are 
Bergen  and  Hackinsack,  and  iS,601  inhabitants, 
including  2301  slaves.  Here  are  seven  Dutch 
Calvinist  churches,  and  two  of  Dutch  Luther- 
ans. There  is  a  copperjnine  here,  which,  when 
worked  by  the  Schuylers"  (Jo  whom  it  belonged) 
was  considerably  productive ;  but  it  has  been 
neglected  for  many  years.     It  is  a  mountainous^ 


See  SiTBicfAM.] 

rough,  and  hilly  county,  90  miles  long,  and 
25  broad.  It  forms  part  of  the  e.  and  it.  end 
of  the  state ;  and  its  n.  w.  extremity  meets  the 
^.  e.  part  of  Sussex  county ;  so  that  these  two 
counties  embosom  Morris  and  Essex  counties,  ex- 
cept on  the  5.  w.  and  form  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  state  in  that  quarter. 

[Bergen  Neck  is  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  above  township.! 

BERITO,  a  small  river  of  the  island  of  St.  Do* 
mingo.  It  rises  near  the  n.  coast,  in  the  valley  of 
Inojuelo,  runs  e.  and  enters  the  Balala. 

[BERKHEMSTEAD,  or  Barkhemstead,  a 
township  in  Litchfield  county,  Connecticut^  hav- 
ing Hartland  n.  and  New  Hartford  s,"] 

[BERKLEY,  a  township  in  Bristol  county, 
Massachusetts,  containing  850  inhabitants;  50 
miles  s,  of  Boston.  ] 

Berkley,  a  county  and  city  of  S.  Carolina, 
situate  n.  of  the  county  of  Colleton,  near  the  rivers^ 
Cooper  and  Ashley  :  to  the  n,  it  has  another  smaU 
river,  called  Bowal,  which  forms  an  island  in  the 
middle  of  a  small  bay.  Opposite  the. coast  are 
other  islands,  called  Casia  and  Sullivan,  and  be- 
tween this  and  the  river  Bowal  is  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains, called  Sandy.  The  river  Wanda  washes 
the  71.  w,  part  of  this  county,  and  afterwards  en- 
ters the  Cowper,  both  of  these  joining  the  Ashley 
in  Charlestown.  [In  the  census  of  1791,  it  was. 
called  St.  John's  parish  in  Berkley  county,  and 
contained  752  free  persons  and  5170  slaves. 

[Behkley  County,  in  Virginia,  lies  w»  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  n.  of  Frederick  county,  and  separated 
from  the  state  of  Maryland,  on  the  n.  and  e.  by 
Potowmack  river.     This  fertile  county,  about  M 
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mQM  long  and  20  broad,  has  16,781  free  inhabi- 
tants and  2932  slaves.  M artinsburgh  is  its  chief 
town.] 

[Berkley's  Sound,  on  the  it.  vo-  coast  of  N. 
America,  lies  on  the  e,  side  of  Quadras  isles. 
The  land  on  its  e.  side  is  opposite  cape  Flat- 
tery, and  forms  the  n.  side  of  the  straits  de  Fuca. 

[BERK'S  County,  in  Pennsylvania,  has  North- 
ampton county  on  the  n.  e.  Northumberland  on 
the  If.  w.  part  of  Luzern  on  the  n.  Dauphin 
and  Lancaster  counties  s,  w.  and  Chester  and 
Montgomery  s.  e.  It  is  watered  by  Schuylkill 
river,  and  is  53  miles  long  and  near  29  broad,  con- 
taining 1,030,400  acres.  Here  iron  ore  and  coal 
are  found  in  plenty,  which  supply  several  iron 
works.  The  n.  parts  are  rough  and  hilly.  Berks 
contains  30,179  inhabitants,  of  whom  65  only 
Ifte  slaves.  It  has  29  townships,  of  which  Reading 
is  the  chief.] 

[Bbrklshire  County,  in  Massachusetts,  is 
bounded  w.  by  New  x  ork  state,  s.  by  the  state 
of  Connecticut,  e.  by  Hampshire  county,  andn. 
by  the  state  of  Vermont.  It  thus  runs  the  whole 
extent  of  the  state  from  ir.  to  s.  and  contains  26 
townships ;  the  chief  of  which  are  Stockbridge, 
Lenox,  Great  Barrington,  Williamstown,  and 
Pittefield;  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  30,291. 
White  and  clouded  marble  is  found  in  several 
towns  in  the  rough  and  hilly  parts  of  this  country. 
Ib  February  1796,  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
to  establish  a  college  in  Williamstown,  by  the 
name  of  Williams  College.] 

[BERKsiiiRb,  a  newly  settled  township  in 
Franklin  county,  Vermont.] 

BERLIN,  a  neat  ana  flourishing  town  of 
York  county,  Pennsylvania,  containing  about  100 
houses,  it  is  regularly  laid  out,  on  the  s.  w.  side 
of  Conewago  creek,  13  miles  w.  of  Y^orktown,  and 
101  w.  of  Pliiladelphia.     Lat.  39°  5&  n. 

[Bbrlin,  a  township  in  Orange  county,  Ver- 
mont, on  Dog  river,  a  branch  of  Onion  river  from 
the  1. ;  which  la^it  separates  Berlin  from  Montpe- 
lier  on  the  n.  it.  w.  Berlin  contains  134  inhabi- 
tants, and  is  about  94  miles  n.  e.  from  Ben- 
nington.] 

[BeRiiiNf,  a  township  in  Hartford  county, 
Connecticut,  12  miles  s.  $.  w.  of  Hartford,  42 
n.  w.  of  New  London  ;  and  26  n.  «.  e.  of  New 
Haven.] 

[Berlin,  a  township  in  Worcester  county, 
Massachusetts,  containing  512  inhabitants;  34 
miles  w,  of  Boston,  and  15  n.  e.  of  Worcester. 
Hops  have  been  cultivated  here  lately,  and  pro- 
mise to  be  a  valuable  article  of  husbandry. 

[Berlin,  in  Somerset  county,  formerly  in  that 
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of  Bedford,  Pennsylvania,  lies  on  a  branch  of 
Stoney  creek,  a  s»  water  of  Conemaugh  river,  on 
the  w.  side  of  the  Alleghany  mountain  ;  25  mikt 
w.  of  Bedford,  23  n.  w.  of  fort  CuroberUnd  ir 
Virginia^  and  200  w.  of  Philadelphia.  Stone  creek, 
the  chier  source  of  Kiskeminitas  river,  rises  n.n.c. 
of  Berlin.    Lat.  39^54' w. 

BERMEJA,  La,  a  shallow  of  the  bay  of 
Campeche,  near  the  coast. 

BERMEO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Chichas  and  Tamja  iR  Peru. 
It  is  of  the  district  of  the  former,  annexed  to  the 
curacv  of  Tarija. 

BERMUDA,  a  city  of  the  province  and  colony 
of  Yiiginia. 

[Bermuda  Hundred,  or  City  Point,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  is  a  port  of  entry  and  post-town 
in  Chesterfield  county,  Virginia,  situated  on  the 
point  of  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  confluence 
of  the  Appamattox  with  James  river,  36  miles  w. 
from  Williamsburg,  64  from  point  Comfort  ia 
Chesapeak  bay,  and  315  5.  w.  by  1.  fiomPhiladel- 
phia.  City  Point,  from  which  it  is  named,  lies  on 
the  5.  bank  of  James  river,  four  miles  s.  $•  20. 
from  this  town.  The  exports  frcMn  this  place, 
chiefly  collected  at  Richmond,  SO  miles  above  it, 
amounted  in  1794  to  the  value  of  773,549  dollars; 
and  from  the  first  of  October  to  the  first  of  De- 
cember 1795  were  as  follows:— 15  kegs  of  butter, 
578bbls.  S.  fine  flour,  101  half  do.  789  fine  do& 
393 lbs.  indigo,  10  tons  pig  iron,  100  lbs.  sana- 
fras,  80,330  hhd.  staves,  66,300  bbl.  staves,  1819 
hbds.  tobacco,  and  3  kegs  manufactured  do. — 
Total  exports,  90,859  dollars,  45  cents.  Thoe 
are  about  40  houses  here,  including  some  ware- 
houses. It  trades  chiefly  with  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  different  states.  City  Point,  in  James  river, 
lies  in  I^t.  37^  J^O'  n.  Long.  77**  31'^  ».]  See 
Richmond. 

Bermudas,  islands  of  N.  America,  in  the  N. 
sea ;  thus  callrd  from  having  been  discovered  by 
Juan  Bermudi^z  in  1522.  They  aie  more  than 
400  in  number,  and  for  the  most  part  desert  and 
uninhabited.  The  largest  is  S.  George,  whic])i  Is 
five  leagues  long  and  one  broad  ;  and  it  is  on  ac« 
count  of  its  comparative  consequence  that  this 
alone  is  treated  of.  The  English  who  inhabit  it 
call  it  also  Sommers,  on  account  of  Sir  Geor^ 
Soramers  having  been  shipwrecked  upon  it  soon 
after  its  discovery.  It  has  difli*rent  ports,  and 
two  castles,  called  Dow  re  and  Warwick  ;  bat  so 
surrounded  are  they  by  rocks,  and  so  defended  by 
nature,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  that  a  vessel  of  10 
tons  burtlien  can  enter  the  roads,  or  at  least  with- 
out  considerable  caution  and  assistance.     Th^ 
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^iBMrature  is  so  gopd,  that  it  is  spring  nearly  ibe 
-whole  year  round,  the  fields  and  trees  being  clad 
in  eternal  green  ;  but  the  tempests  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  together  with  the  hurricanes,  are  at 
ftmes  tremcnaous.  They  ore,  however,  antici- 
pated by  the  inhabitants,  who  can  tell  their  ap- 
proach by  watching  the  circle  of  the  moon.  These 
uAands  are  so  fdrtile  that  it  is  usual  to  gather  in 
two  crops  or  harvests  in  each  year.  They  pro- 
duce much  amber,  pearls,  cochineal,  and  abun- 
dance of  tttiUes,  the  flesh  of  which  is  a  great  deli- 
cacy among  the  English.  This  island  abounds 
in  swine,  and  in  birds  of  different  species :  among 
Uiese  is  that  which,  amon^  naturalists,  is  called  thtf 
crane^  being  a  marine  bird,  and  building  its  nest 
in  the  holes  of  the  earth.  The  climate  is  so 
beaithy,  that  scarcely  any  one  is  observed  to  die 
except  through  old  age.  In  these  islands  are 
found  DO  species  whatever  of  venomous  animals  ; 
and  they  abound  with  a  sort  of  cedar,  of  which  are 
built  brigs  and  other  small  craft,  which  are  much 
prized  in  America ;  and  this  wood  forms  one  part 
of  its  coromerci^.  The  English  established  tbem- 
selves'herein  1619,  and  formed  a  colony,  which 
Mas  enlaq^  by  Captain  Turquer  in  1116,  he 
being  the  first  who  planted  in  it  tobacco  and 
wheat.  From  this  time  the  prosperity  of  it  in- 
creased daily  ;  and  shortly  after,  a  fresh  supply  of 
500  men  arrived  under  the  direction  of  Captain 
Botler,'who  divided  the  island  into  counties  and 
parishes.  Its  population,  however,  was  at  the 
Lighest  during  the  civil  wars  of  England,  when  a 
large  portion  of  the  English  nobility  betook  them- 
selves to  America,  and  among  the  rest,  the  poet 
Waller  to  this  island,  who  anerwards  wrote  a  de- 
scription of  it  in  a  beautiful  English  poem.  Its 
inhabitants  may  amount  to  atout  5000.  Formerly 
it  carried  on  a  great  traffic  in  the  article  of  hats 
made  of  palm-trees,  and  which  were  much 
esteoned  by  the  ladies  in  all  parts ;  but  this  has 
gmitly  faHen  to  decay.  \Thej  lie  in  the  form  of 
a  sbqAherd^a  crook,  and  are  distant  from  the  Land's 
End  m  England  1500  leagues,  from  the  Madei- 
ras 1900,  from  Hispaniola  400,  and  SOO  from  cape 
Hatteras  in  Carolina,  which  last  is  the  nearest  land 
to  Uiem.  The  islands  are  walled  with  rocks ;  and 
by  reason  of  these,  together  with  shoals,  are  diffi- 
eak  to  approach.  The  entrances  into  the  har- 
bours and  channels  are  narrow  as  well  as  shoully, 
and  are  more  dangerous  by  r^ison  of  the  strong 
current  which  sets  to  the  it.  e.  from  the  gulf  ^ 
IHorida.  The  Bermudians  arc  chiefly  sea-faring 
men,  and  the  Negroes  are  very  expert  mariners. 
In  the  late  war  there  were  at  one  time  between  15 
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and  80  privateers  fitted  out  from  hence,  which 
were  manned  by  Negro  slaves,  who  behaved  irre** 
proachably ;  and  such  is  the  state  of  slavery  here, 
and  so  much  are  they  attached  to  their  masttfrs^ 
that  such  as  were  captured  always  returned  when 
it  was  in  their  power ;  a  singular  instance  of  which 
occurred  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Theship^ 
Regulator,  a  privateer,  was  carried  into  Boston, 
and  had  70  slaves  on  board  :  60  of  them  retumei! 
in  a  flag  of  truce,  9  returned  by  way  of  Ne^ 
York,  one  only  was  missing,  who  died.  The 
government  is  conducted  under  a  governor,  named 
by  the  British  crown,  a  council,  and  a  general  as- 
sembly. There  are  nine  churches,  of  wiiich  thieQ 
clergymen  have  the  cliarge ;  and  there  is  one 
Presbyterian  church.     These  islands  contain  from 

15  to  13,000  acres  of  poor  land,  of  which  nine^ 
parts  in  ten  are  either  uncultivated,  or  resented  itf 
woods,  which  consist  ohieflv  of  cedar,  for  tlH 
supply  of  ship-building.  There  are  about  SOO 
acres  laid  out  in  cotton.    The  main  island  is  about 

16  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  two  in  breadth. 
The  parish  of  St.  George  is  an  island  to  the  e.  of 
the  main  land,  in  whicn  stands  the  town  of  Stv 
Gcorge^s,  containing  about  500  houses.  Contigu- 
ous to  that  is  St.  David's  island,  which  suppTiei 
the  town  with  provisions.  The  air  is  healthy,  am^ 
a  continual  spring  prevails ;  and  most  of  the  pro* 
ductions  of  the  West  Indies  might  be  cultivated 
here.  The  houses  arc  built  of  a  soft  stone,  which 
is  sawn  like  timber,  but  being  washed  with  lime^ 
it  becomes  hard  ;  these  stones  are  greatly  in  request 
throughout  the  West  Indies  for  filtrating  wrater. 
The  houses  are  white  as  snow,  which ,  beheld  from 
an  eminence,  contrasted  with  the  greenness  of  the 
cedars  and  pasture  ground,  and  the  multitude  of 
islands  full  in  view,  realize  what  the  poets  have 
feigned  of  the  Elysian  fields.  In  the  present  war 
the  Bermudas  have  been  the  usual  winter  statioiP 
of  the  British  nnval  force  in  the  American  seas  ; 
and  even  ships  of  74  guns  have  lately  been  car« 
ried  into  and  out  of  the  harbour,  notwithstanding^ 
the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  entrance.  The 
climate  is  delightful  in  winter,  but  very  hot  in 
summer.  Some  accounts  say  that  these  island* 
contain  from  15  to  S0,000  inhabitants ;  but  Mr. 
Edwards  says  the  number  of  white  people  is 
5462,  of  blacks  4919.  Old  writers  observe  thaf 
there  were  3000  English  in  these  islands  in 
16S3. — Three  or  four  hundred  go  annually  to 
Turk's  island  to  rake  salt,  which  is  carried  t0 
America  for  provisions,  or  sold  to  such  as  may 
call  for  it  there  for  cash.  Lat.  32^  12'  n.  Lon^. 
64^40' ».] 
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[The  official  value  of  the  ImporU  and  Exports 
of 'bemmdas  treie,  in  "^ 

3809»  importo  jfl  1,648,    exports  teS^,«T9. 
1810,  1,137,  36,613. 

And  the  qnantities  of  the  principal  articles  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  were,  in 


Coffee. 

Cotton  Wool. 

Brit  Plant 

For.  Plant 

Cwt. 

1809,  8 

1810,  — 

Cwt 

988 

Lbs. 

21,656 
9,095 

BERNA,  Nbw,  a  settlement  of  N.  Carolina, 
in  the  district  of  Craven,  on  ttic  shore  of  the  river 
mmptico^,  or  Pantego,  in  lat.  35°  18'  i?.  and 
long.  TT'  IT  w.  and  near  to  the  mouth  of  that 
river. 

BERNABE,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Capanabastala  in  the  king- 
dom of  Guatemala. 

Bern  ABE,  S.  another  of  the  province  and  eorrc' 
fpmiento  of  Loxa  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  situate 
OD  the  skirt  of  a  mountain  to  the  20.  of  its  capital. 
.    Bern  ABB,  S.  another,  which  is  a  village  of  the 

Erovince  and  captainship  of  the  Rio  Janeiro  in 
radl. 

Beenabe,  S.  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  the  province 
•f  California,  at  the  back  of  the  cape  of  San 
liDCas,  and  opposite  the  coast  of  Nueva  Espaua. 
It  is  here  that  the  vessels  coming  from  Felipinas, 
or  Philippines,  touch  to  take  in  water  and  pro- 
Tisioiis* 

Berk  ABE,  S.  a  point  on  the  s,  coast  of  the  strait 
of  Ma^llan,  which  looks  to  the  w,  of  the  island 
^  Lois  el  Grande. 

Bbrnabi:,  S.  a  small  island  of  the  gulf  of  Cali- 
ibmia,  or  Mar  Roxo  de  Cortes,  situate  in  the  in- 
nennost  part  of  that  gulf,  near  the  coast. 
~  BERNALILLO,  Rancho  de,  a  small  settle- 
ment belonging  to  the  religious  of  St.  Francis,  in 
Nuevo  Mexico. 

Bernalillo,  a  river  of  the  same  kingdom. 
^  BERNARDINO,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  mis- 
iions  held  by  the  religious  order  of  St.  Francis, 
in  the  province  of  Taraumara,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Nueva  Vizcaya;  lying  six  leagues  to  the  s.  of 
San  Andres. 

Bernardino,  S.  another  settlement  of  the  pro- 
yince  of  Barcelona,  and  government  of  Cumana, 
rm  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  situate  by  the 
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tide  of  the  setilMnflnt  of  Filar,  and  to  the  u  6tibm 
city  of  Barcelona  • 

Berna  rdino,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  Santa  Isabel,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Cholula, 
in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  40  families  of  In* 
dians,  and  is  two  leagues  to  the  zo.  of  its  bead 
settlement 

BERNARDO,  San  Abad,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Cartagena ;  one  (tf  the 
new  settlements  which  were  founded  in  1776  by 
Don  Juan  Pimienta.  It  is  near  the  sea-coast,  be* 
tween  the  points  of  Piedras  and  Venados. 

Bbrnakdo,  San  Abad,  another,  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Nicaragua  in  the  kingdom  of 
Gua^mala,  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  lake.  . 

Bernardo,  San  Abad,  another,  with  the  saiw 
name  of  Arcos,  in  the  province  and  government  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Feliciano, 
and  at  the  mouth  where  it  enters  the  Pkrani. 

Bbrnardo,  San  Abad,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of 
the  province  of  Texas,  in  the  bay  or  gulf irf*  Mexico. 
[The  passage  into  it,  between  seveml  iriaods,  is 
called  Paso  de  Cavallo.] 

Bernardo,  San  Abad,  a  point  in  the  coast  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Cartagena,  oppo* 
site  the  islands  of  the  same  name.  It  forms  one  of 
the  extremities  of  the  bay  of  Tolu. 

Bernardo,  San  Abad,  some  islands  in  the  N. 
sea,  of  the  province  and  government  of  Carta* 
gena,  situate  near  the  point  of  this  name*  They 
are  many  in  number,  and  lie  at  the  outer  part 
of  the  bay  of  Tolu,  at  the  distance  of  five  leagues. 
They  are  inhabited  by  some  poor  families. 

[BERNARDSTOWN,  in  Somerset  oonnty. 
New  Jersey,  contains  2377  inhabitants,  iucluding 
93  slaves.j 

f  Bernardstown,  also  the  name  of  a  township 
in  Hampshire  county,  Massachusetts,  containing 
691  inhabitants ;  distant  110  miles  9.  from  Boston. 

[BERNE,  a  township  in  Albany  county,  New 
York.  By  the  state  census  of  1796,  it  appean 
there  are  477  of  the  inhabitants  who  are  electors.} 

BERRACOS,  Punt  A  de,  a  point  on  >the  $. 
coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  between  the  port 
this  city  and  that  of  Guantanamo. 

BERRERISSA,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Quito. 
It  runs  amongst  tbe  woods  inhabited  by  the  nation 
of  the  Kibaro^,  in  a  direction  from  n.  to  s.   andL 
enters  the  river  of  San  Jacome  on  the  n.  side. 

[BERRY  Islands,  a  cluster  of  small   islandsiB 
among  the  Bahamas,  situate  to  the  n.  w.  of  New^ 
Providence,  and  upon  the  5.  side  of  the  channeL 
conununicating  with  the  Florida  stream.   See  Ba«^ 

UAMAS.] 
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BERSCHOOR,  a  port  on  the  w.  coast  of  ihe 
island  of  M aire,  between  the  cape  of  St.  Y inceate 
and  that  of  Diego. 

[BERTIE,  a  maritime  county  in  N.  Carolina, 
in  Ed^on  district,  with  the  Roanoke  its  s.  boun- 
dary, and  Albemarle  sound  on  the  e.  In  it  is 
situiUed  the  ancient  Indian  tower  of  Tuscarora. 
It  contains  12,606  soub,  of  which  number  5141 
are  slaves.! 

[BERWICK,  or  Abbotstown,  a  neat  town  in 
York  county,  Pennsylvania,  at  the  hec\d  of  Cone- 
wago  Credc,  13  miles  w.  of  York,  S6  s,  s.  w.  of 
Hanisbuigh,  and  103  w.  by  s.  of  Philadelphia. 
The  town  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  about 
100  homes,  a  German  Lutheran,  and  Calvinist 

diurch.    Lat.  39°  52"  itj 

[Bbrwick,  or  Nbw  Berwick,  a  small  town  of 
Northomberland  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  n. 
m.  side  of  the  e»  branch  of  Susquehannah  riycr, 
i^pposite  Ncscopeck  falls  and  Nescopeck  creek, 
SSi  miles  n.  e.  from  Northumberland  and  Sunbury, 
-at  the  junction  of  the  e.  with  the  w,  branch  of  Sus- 
quehannah, and  160  n.  w.  of  Philadelphia.  Lat. 
4P  4'  II.] 

StsBWiCK,  a  township  in  York  county,  district 
aine,  containing  3894  inliabitants.  it  has  an 
incorporated  academy,  and  lies  on  the  e.  side  of 
Salmon  tail  rirer,  7  miles  n.  w.  of  York,  and  86 
e.  of  ft.  from  Boston.] 

BETA,  CiENBG  A  i)E,  a  large  lake  formed  by  the 
waters  cf  the  river  Cauca,  the  river  Peries,  and 
many  other  streams.     It  is  also  called  La  Raya. 

Beta,  a  settlement  and  real  of  mines  of  the 
ahaUtia  matfor  of  Fresnillo,  and  of  the  province  of 
Zacatecas,  in  Nucva  Espana.  It  is  two  leagues 
from  the  real  of  Zacatecas. 

BETANCOUR,  a  settlement  of  Canada,  situated 
joa  the  shore  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  near  the 
Jake  of  St.  Pierre. 

BETANZI,  MoNTANAs  de,  mountains  iatl>e 
province  and  government  of  Cartagena  :  they  run 
from  n.  to  s.  l^ween  the  rivers  of  Sinu  and  Cauca. 

Bbtanzi,  an  arm  of  the  river  Sinu,  in  the 
same  province  and  government,  which  has  no 
place  of  disemboguement,  and  forms  a  large  pool 
or  lake. 

BETANZOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimitftto  of  Asangaro  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Arapa. 

BETAS,  a  settlement  and  real  of  mines  of  the 
Nnevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  in  the  territory  of  the 
government  of  Pamplona,  and  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  alcalde  mayor  of  the  mines,  who  resides  in 
Bocaneme.  The  mines  of  this  settlement  have  been 
ipost  rich  and  abundant,  but  they  are  at  present  de« 
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sertcd,  on  account  of  their  immense  depth,  and  of 
the  consequent  expence  and  labour  of  working 
them.     Its  temperature  is  very  cold. 

Betas,  a  port  of  the  coast  of  the  kingdom  of 
Chile,  in  the  district  of  the  province  and  correg^^ 
miento  of  Copiapo.     Lat.  25°  33'  s. 

BETAZ A,  a  settlement  and  head  settlement  of 
the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Y illalta  in  Nueva  Espaila. 
It  is  of  a  hot  temperature,  and  contains  265  famiUei 
of  Indians  ;  is  rour  leagues  to  the  s,  of  its  capital! 
At  three  leagues  distance  there  is  another  settle- 
ment, in  which  dwell  122  families,  who  exercise 
themselves  in  the  cultivation  of  maize. 

BETEITIVA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimienio  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada.  It  is  of  a  moderately  cold  tepipera^ 
ture,  producing  fruits  natural  to  such  a  cUmate ; 
contains  150  housekeepers,  and  a  very  few  Indiam. 
Fourteen  leagues  «.  of  its  capital.  • 

BETEO,  a  small  river  of  the  province  andfoi- 
vemment  of  Merida  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Ura» 
nada.  It  runs  from  w.  to  e.  and  enters  the  Apme 
close  to  its  source 

[BET H  ABARA ,  the  first  settlement  of  the  Mo* 
ravians  in  the  lands  of  Wachovia  in  N.  Carolina, 
begun  in  1753;  6  miles  n.  of  Salem,  and  183  »• 
of  Halifax,  in  lat.  36^  9'n.  It  is  situated  on  the 
w.  side  of  Graffy  creek,  which  unites  with  the 
Gargales  and  several  others,  and  fells  into  llie 
Yadkin.  It  contains  a  church  of  the  United  Bre« 
thren,  and  about  50  dwelling  houses. 

[BETHANY,  or  Bethania,  a  Moravian  set- 
tlement and  post  town  in  the  lands  of  Wachovia 
in  N.  Carolina,  begun  in  1760 ;  9  miles  n.  w.  of 
Salem,  4  i?.  w.  qi  Bethabara,  and  568  s.  w.  by  #. 
of  Phihidelphia.  It  contains  about  60  houses  wid 
a  church  built  on  a  regular  plan.      See  Wa« 

CHOVIA.] 

BETHE,  San  Luis  de,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Darien  in  the  kins^ 
dom  of  Tierra  Firme,  situate  at  the  mouth  of  tte 
river  of  its  name,  and  on  the  shore  of  the  Atralo« 

Bethe,  a  river  of  the  same  province  and  go« 
vernment,  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Choc6,  moia 
from  e.  to  w.  and  enters  the  Atrato. 

[BETHEL,  a  small  Moravian  settlement  oft 
Swctara  river,  in  Pennsylvania,  13  miles  from 
Mount  Joy. — A  township  in  Dauphin  county .1 

[Bethel,  a  townhip  m  Windsor  county,  Ver« 
mont,  containing  473  inhabitants ;  n.  it.  w.  of,  and 
bounded  by  Stockbridge,  and  about  67  miles  n/ii. 
e.  of  Bennington.  It  gives  rise  to  a  small  brandi 
of  White  river.] 

Bethel,  a  township  in  Delaware  couAty,Pfiui- 
sylvania. 
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BETHLEM,  a  setflcment  of  the  province  and 
goTerament  of  Tucum&n,  and  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  city  of  Bioxa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Peru. 

Bbtulem,  a  valley  of  the  same  province  and 
government,  bounded  by  the  kingdom  of  Chile. 

Bethlem,  another  settlement  of  the  province 
anddiftrict  of  Catamarca.  It  is  80  leagues  from 
that  place,  and  in  its  district  arc  four  small  settle- 
nient*  of  Indians  towards  the  valley  of  Calchaqui ; 
abo  iome  very  abundant  salt  mines. 

BsTHLBM,  another  settlement  of  the  missions 
which  vere  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company 
of  Jesuits^  in  the  province  of  Cinaloa  in  Nueva 
£mila. 

Bbthlbm,  another  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Oitimiiri  in  the  same  kingdom  of  Nueva  Espana. 

[BETHLEH£M,  a  town  in  Albany  county, 
New  York,  very  fruitful  in  pastures,  and  ims  large 
quantities  of  excellent  butter.  By  the  state  cen- 
iiis  of  1796,  388  of  the  inhabitants  are  electors.] 

[Bethlehem,  a  township  in  Berkshire  county, 
Massachusetts,  having  S61  inhabitants.  It  lies 
about  10  miles  s.  of  e.  from  Stockbridse,  10  from 
JjcaaXy  and  130  from  Boston.  It  borders  on  Ty« 
riuham  and  Loudon, 

[Bethlehem,  a  township  in  Hunterdon  county, 
New  Jersey,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  s,  branch 
of  Rariton  river.  It  contains  1335  inhabitants, 
including  31  slaves.  Turf  for  firing  is  found  here.] 

[Bethlehem,  a  township  in  Litchfield  county, 
Connecticut,  joins  Litchfield  on  the  n.  and  Wood- 
,bary  on  the  s.^ 

(0BTHLEHEM,  a  post  town  in  Northampton 
^county,  Pennsylvania,  is  a  celebrated  settlement 
of  tbe.Moravians,  or  United  Brethren,  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  church,  as  they  term  themselves. 
It  is  situated  on  Leigh  river,  a  western  branch  of 
the  Delaware,  53  miles  n.  from  Philadelphia,  and 
19  $•  from  the  Wind  Gap.  The  town  stands  partly 
on  the  lower  banks  of  the  Manakes,  a  fine  crcok, 
which  afibrds  trout  and  other  fish.  I'he  situation 
19  healthful  and  pleasant,  and  in  summer  is  fre- 

Joented  by  gentry  from  dififerent  parts.  In  1787 
leretvere  60  dwelling  }K>n8cs  of  stone,  well  built, 
and  600  inhabitants.  Besides  the  meeting*house, 
are  three  other  public  buildings,  large  «iikI  spa- 
cious; one  for  the  single  brethren,  one  for  the 
single  sisters,  and  the  other  for  the  widows.  The 
litetvj^  establishments,  as  well  as  the  religions  re- 
^Ukons  here,  deserve  notice*  In  a  house  adjoin- 
ing to  the  church  is  a  school  for  females  ^  and  since 
1787,  a  boarding  school  was  built  for  young  ladies, 
who  are  sent  here  from  different  parts,  and  are  in- 
stracted  in  reading  and  writing,  (m  the  English  and 
German  tongues);)grammar,ar  ithmetic,  geography, 
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needle-work,  music,  &c.  The  minister  of  the  phce 
has  the  direction  of  this  as  well  as  of  the  boy»' 
school,  which  is  kept  in  a  separate  house,  whera 
they  are  initiated  in  the  funuamental  branches  of 
literature.  These  schools,  especially  that  for 
the  young  ladies,  are  deservedly  in  very  high  re* 
pute ;  and  scholars,  more  than  can  be  accommo- 
dated, are  oflfered  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  at  the  lower  part  of  the  town 
a  machine,  of  simple  construction,  which  raises 
the  water  from  a  spring  into  a  reservoir,  to  the 
height  of  100  feet;  whence  it  is  conducted  by 
pipes  into  the  several  streets  of  the  town.  There 
IS  a  genteel  tavern  at  the  n.  end  of  the  town, 
the  profit  arising  from  which  belongs  to  the 
society.  There  is  also  a  store,  with  a  general  as- 
sortment of  goods,  an  apothecary  *8  shop,  a  large 
tan-yard,  a  currier^s  and  a  dyer's  shop,  a  grist- 
mill, a  fulling-mill,  an  oil-mill,  and  a  saw-mill, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Leigh  a  brewery.  Lat. 
40^37' If.    Long.  75°  23' a. J 

BETOIES,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  this  na- 
tion in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada ;  reduced 
and  formed  by  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Je^ 
suits,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  ia  1717,  on 
the  shores  of  the  large  river  of  Casanaie  ;  is  very 
numerous,  but  pays  no  tribute  whatever  to  the 
kin^.  It  produces  wheat,  maize,  and  many  other 
productions ;  is  in  the  limits  of  the  province  of 
Caracas,  and  one  of  the  six  which  compose  this 
mission,  which  is  at  present  under  the  cart  of  the 
religious  of  St.  Dommgo.  .  i 

BETONA,  a  division  or  small  district  of  the 

Rrovince  and  government  of  Santa  Marta  in  (he 
Tuevo  Reyno  dc  Granada.  It  abounds  in  all  the 
fruits  peculiar  either  to  Europe  or  America,  and 
is  not  without  some  mines  of  the  very  finest  gold, 
copper,  and  emeralds ;  but  none  of  them  are  worked^ 
from  the  scarcity  of  labourers,  the  territory  being 
almost  depopulated. 

BEULH,  a  small  river  of  (be  island  of  New- 
foundland, in  the  s.  part.  It  runs  w.  and  enlev^ 
the  sea  between  the.  bay  of  St.  Gieneyieve  and  the 
port  Vieux-a-choix. 

Bcvcn,  another  river  of  Canada^  which  rises- 
in  a  small  lake  to  the  .v.  of  lake  Erie,  runs  i.  and 
enters  tl>e  sen. 

Beuer,  another,  of  the  province  and  colony  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  runs  from  s^  to  w.  and  ei]4eis 
the  Olifefx 

[  BEU  F,  Riv  I  ERE  A  u,  empties  e.  into  MississippL 
river,  about  48  miles,  by  the  course  of  the-  river^ 
al)ovc  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  and  7  miles  $•  fronw 
Uiviere  Oahaha.J 

[Beuf,  Smai^l  Lr.    See  Lc  Bqeuf.^ 
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[Bevbri^t,  ft  township  and  post  town  in  Essex 
county^  Massachusetts,  containing  SS90  inhabit 
tants,  is  separated  from  Salem  hy  a  handsome 
brid<^,  and  is  aboiit  SO  miles  e,  of  fi.  of  Boston, 
and^'ss*.  ».  of  Ncwbuiyport.  It- has  two  pa- 
rishes. In  the  parish  next  the  harbour,  are  a  num- 
ber of  handsome  Houses,  exhibiting  the  cheering 
rewards  of  enterprise  and  industry,  and  the  inha- 
bitants are  devoted  to  the  fishery  and  other  branches 
of  navigation.  In  the  other  part  of  the  town, 
which  is  chiefly  agricultural,  is  a  cotton  manu- 
fectory.  The  bridge  mentioned  before  is  1500  feet 
in  leno-tb,  erected  m  1788,  and  connects  this  town 
with  Salem.     It  has  a  draw  for  vessels.] 

[Beverly's  Manor,  or  Ihisk  Tract,  in  Vir- 

finia,  is  a  tract  of  land,  in  lat.  3^  W  n.  at  the 
ead  of  Masanuten's  river,  a  w.  branch  of  the 
Shenandoah,  which  rises  here  by  three  branches, 
viz.  Middle  river,  Lewis  and  Christian  creeks. 
It  lies  between  the  Blue  and  the  North  ridge.  The 
road  from  Yadkin  river,  through  Virginia  to  Phi- 
ladelphia, passes  through  here.] 

BEXAR,  S.  Antonio  D*^,  a  garrison  and  ca- 

Kital  settlement  of  the  province  of  los  Texas,  or 
Fuevas  Felipinas.  It  is  of  a  mild  temperature, 
and  is  the  residence  of  a  captain,  lieutenant,  and 
ens^n,  with  a  serjeant  and  47  sddiers,  to  restrain 
the  infidel  Indians.  It  is  123  leagues  distant  from 
liR  Monclova,  and  360  «.  n.  e.  of  Mexico. 

BEZANI,  a  settlement  and  garrison  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  La  Sonora,  situate  at  the 
source  of  the  river  of  its  name. 

Bezant.  This  river  rises  in  the  Primeria  Alta, 
runs  s»  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

BEZANT,  a  settlement  of  the  English  in  the 
island  of  Barbadoes,  of  the  district  and  parish  of 
St.  Thomas. 

BIABOMA,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Mara- 
Ran.  It  runs  from  e.  s.  e.  to  to.  n.  w.  in  the  woods 
which  lie  s.  of  the  river  Marailon,  and  on  its  e* 
side  enters  that  of  the  Guallaga. 

BIBIRICE,  a  large  river  of  the  kingdom  of 
Brazil,  in  the  province  and  captainship  of  Pernam- 
buco.  It  runs  from  w.  to  e.  and  enters  the  sea  near 
Olinda. 

BIBLIAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  for- 
regimienio  of  Cuenca  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
situate  «.   of  the  paromo  of  Burgay. 

BIBORILLAS,  a  settlement  of  the  mission 
^hich  belonged  to  the  regulars  of  the  company  of 
Jesuits,  of  the  province  of  Tepcguana,  and  kmg- 
dom  of  Nueva  Vizcaya. 

BIC^  a  small  river  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  Aoadia. 
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It  runs  from  n.  to  w»  and  enters  that  c^  St«  Law* 
rence. 

BICAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of  Osti^ 
muri  in  Nueva  Espaiia,  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  Hiaqui,  between  the  settlements  of  Po« 
tan  and  Torin. 

BICHADA8,  a  large  river  of  the  provindb  and- 
government  of  San  Juan  do  los  IJanos  in  the 
Nuevo  Rey  no  de  G  ranada.  1 1  rises  in  the  serranias  of 
Tunja,  and  afler,  in  its  extended  course,  receiving 
into  its  bed  the  tributary  streams  of  very  many 
other  rivers,  enters  the  Orinoco.  Its  shores  are 
peopled  by  the  Charibbee  Indians.  In  the  lastcen^ 
tury  (17th)  the  missions  of  the  regulars  of  the  com* 
pany  of  Jesuits  established  themselves  here,  but 
thejr  were  cut  ofiT  by  these  infidels,  when  the  fol- 
lowing suflered  martyrdom,  yiz.  Ignacio  Fio), 
Gnspar  Bee,  and  Ignacio  Teobast,  Francisco  Fi-^ 
gueroa,  PVancisco  Castan,  and  Vicente  Loberzo^ 
with  the  Captain  Don  Lorenzo  de  Medina. 

BICHE,  a  very  small  island  of  the  N.  sea, 
situate  wilhin  the  bay  of  the  Gran  Cul  de  Sac^  in 
the  island  of  Guadaloupe. 

BICHES,  Isla  DB,  an  island  of  the  coasted 
Guayana,  and  in  the  French  possessions,  at  the  en* 
trance  of  the  river  Oyapoco. 

BICHUQUEN,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cor^ 
regmienio  of  Itata  in  the  kingaom  of  Chile,  be* 
tween  the  port  of  La  Natidad  and  the  point  of 
Tacopaima. 

BIDAIE,  a  settlement  of  the  pfovinoe  and  go* 
vernment  of  Texas,  situate  in  the  country  of  the 
Cenis  Indians,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  l'rinidad« 

[BiDDEFORD,  a  port  of  entry  and  post  town  . 
in  Vork  county,  district  of  Maine,  on  the  s.  Wh 
side  of  Saco  river,  on  the  sea  coast,  J4  miles  Sm  nn 
from  Portland,  94  if.  e.  from  York,  and  105  from 
Boston.  It  contains  1018  inhabitants ;  and  here 
the  county  courts  are  held,  as  likewise  at  York. 
Lat.  43^  23'  n.] 

[RIDDJ^ES,  a  settlement  on  a  branch  of  Lick- 
ing river,  in  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky,  about  6 
miles  If.  w,  from  Millers,  on  the  n.  e.  side  of  the 
samebranchjand  S2  miles  n.  n.  €.  from  Lexington.1 

[BIEQUE,  a  small  iskind  (rf'the  N.  sea,  one  of 
the  Lucayas,  situate  close  to  the  port  of  Puertorico.J 

[BiLQUE  Island,  or  Boriquek,  or  Crabs 
isle,  one  of  the  Virgin  isles,  9  leagues  from 
Porto  Rico,  6  leagues  long  and  2  htSaid.  TUe 
English  settled  here  twice,  and  have  been  driven 
away  by  the  Spaniards,  whose  interest  it  is  to  lei  • 
it  remain  desolate.  It  has  a  rich  soil,  and  a 
good  road  on  its  s.  side.  Lat,  18^  7'  m  Long» . 
65^  9V  w.] 
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BIEZMES,  orALGoooN,  a  seitlement  of  the 
province  and  corregimiento  of  GaxaQiarquilla  in 
Peru. 

[BIG  Bone  Creek,  in  Woodford  counfy, 
Kentucky,  falls  into  the  Ohio  from  the  e.  in  about 
lat.  38"^  29'  n.  long.  84''  33'  w.  It  is  very  small  in 
size,  *und  has  three  branches ;  the  north«wcstern- 
most  interlocks  with  Bank  Lick  credc,  which  falls 
into  Licking  river.  It  is  only  noticeable  for  the 
large  bones  and  salt  licks  near  it.] 

[Big  Bonb  Licks,  The,  lie  on  each  side  of  the 
abovementioned  creek,  a  little  below  the  junction 
of  the  two  e.  branches,  about  8  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  creek.  These,  as  also  (he  other  salt 
springs  in  the  ze.  country  are  called  licks^  because 
the  earth  about  them  is  furrowed  up  in  a  most  cu- 
rious manner  by  the  buffaloes  and  deer  which  lick 
th6  earth,  on  account  of  the  saline  particles  with 
which  it  is  impregnated.  A  stream  of  brackish 
water  runs  through  these  licks,  the  soil  of  which 
is  a  soft  clay.  The  large  bones  found  here,  and  in 
several  other  places  near  Salt  licks,  and  in  low  soft 
grounds,  thought  to  belong  to  the  mammoth,  still 
puflsle  the  most  learned  naturalists  to  determine  to 
what  animal  they  have  belonged.  A  thigh-bone 
found  here  bv  Gen.  Parsons  measured  49  inches 
in  length.  A  tooth  of  this  animal  is  deposited  in 
Yale  college.  Bones  of  a  similar  kind  have  been 
found  in  other  parts  of  America.  A  skeleton, 
nearly  complete,  and  above  II  feet  high,  which 
was  found  hear  Hudson's  river,  was  brought  to 
England  some  years  ago ;  and  another  of  nearly 
the  same  size  is  preserved  in  the  college  of  New 
Jersey.  Of  this  animal  the  natives  have  no  tra- 
dition, but  what  is  so  fabulous  that  no  conjecture 
can  be  aided  by  it,  except  that  the  animal  was 
camivoioas ;  and  this  is  the  general  opinion,  and 
was  admitted  by  the  late  Dr.  Hunter  of  London, 
from  an  examination  of  the  tusks,  &c.] 

[BIG  Hill  Creek  runs  w,  into  Kaskaskias  ri- 
ver, 35  miles  below  Beaver  creek,  17  above 
Blind  creek,  and  26  it.  from  the  mouth  of  Kas- 
kaskias.] 

[BIG  Rock,  a  large  rock  on  the  s.  e.  bank  of 
Au  Yaze  river,  about  three  miles  if.  e.  from  its 
mouth  in  the  Missisippi,  and  about  eight  miles 
$•  e.  from  cape  St.  Antonio  on  that  river.] 

[BIG  Rock  Branch,  the  n.  e.  head-branch  of 
Alleghany  river.  The  branch  called  Big  Hole 
Town  joins  it,  and  forms  the  Alleghany,  85  miles 
n.  e.  from  and  above  Venango  fort.^ 

[BIG  Salt  Lick,  a  garrison  m  the  state  of 
Teiiessce,  near  the  Salt  lick,  on  Cumberland  river ; 
115  miles  from  Kuoxville,  80  from  South-west 
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point  on  Clinch  river,  32  from  Kedsoe  lick,  and 
68  from  Nashville.] 

[BIG  Sandy  River,  orToTTERW,  has  its  source 
near  that  of  Cumberland  river,  and  separating  Vir* 
ginia  from  Kentucky,  empties  into  tne  Ohio,  op- 
posite the  French  purchase  of  Galiopolis,  in  about 
n.  lat.  38^  SO'.  V  ancouver's  and  liarmar's  forts 
stand  on  this  river.  On  its  banks  are  several  salt 
licks  and  springs.  Little  Sandy  is  a  short  small 
river,  which  falls  into  the  Ohio,  about  30  miles  w, 
of  Big  Sandy  river,  in  Mason  county,  Kentucky.] 

[BIGGIN  Swamp.    See  Santee  River.] 

[BILLERICA, a  township  in  Middlesex  county, 
Massachusetts,  incorporated  in  1655.  It  has  1200 
inhabitants  ;  nor  has  there  been  much  variation  in 
the  number  for  half  a  century.  It  lies  20  miles  n. 
of  Boston,  and  is  watered  by  Concord  and  Shaw* 
sheen  rivers,  which  run  it.  e.  into  Merrimack 
river.] 

[BlLLINGSPORT,  on  Delaware  river,  lies 
12  miles  below  Philadelphia,  was  fortified  in  the 
late  war  for  the  defence  of  the  channel.  Opposite 
this  fort,  several  large  frames  of  timber,  headed 
with  iron  spikes,  called  chefoaux^de'jrizesj  were 
sunk  to  prevent  the  British  ships  from  passing. 
Since  the  peace,  a  curious  macnine  has  oeen  in* 
vented  in  Philadelphia  to  raise  them.] 

[BILLET.    See  Hatborough  J 

[BILLYMEAD,  in  Caledonia  county,  in  Ver- 
mont.] 

BILOCI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go« 
vernment  of  Louisiana,  situate  on  the  coast,  to 
the  e.  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pascagoula. 

BIMINI,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  sea,  one  of 
the  Lucayas,  situate  opposite  the  coast  of  Florida, 
and  one  of  those  which  form  the  mouth  of  the  canal 
of  Bahama.  It  is  five  leagues  in  length,  covered 
with  beautiful  groves,  and  inhabited  by  savage  In« 
dians.  Its  coasts  kre  very  dangerous  for  vessels, 
on  account  of  the  numerous  rocks  with  which  they 
are  surrounded.  [The  Biminis  are  more  properly 
a  cluster  of  small,  uninhabited  idands,  situated  on 
the  Florida  stream,  and  near  the  h .  w.  extremity  of 
the  Great  Bahama  bank.    See  Bahamas.] 

BINAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of  Cu- 
liacan,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Vizcaya,  one  of 
those  of  the  missions  which  were  held  there  by  the 
religious  order  of  St.  Francis,  situate  on  the  shores 
of  tbe  river  Elota.  It  produces  maize,  beana,  and 
abundance  of  honey  and  wax. 

BINNEI,  a  settlement  of  the  Endish  in  the 
island  of  Barbadoes,  in  the  parish  and  district  of 
St.  George. 

BIOBIO,   a  laige  river  of  the  kingdom  of 
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Chile  ;  it  rises  in  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  and 
enters  the  S.  sea  two  leagues  from  the  bay  of  Con- 
cepcion,  passing  through  minerals  of  gold  and 
mirxa,  upon  which  accoant  its  waters  are  very 
salutary.  It  is  celebrated  for  haying  been  con- 
tinually the  theatre  of  war  between  the  Spaniards 
and  ArauoanianS)  whose  numerous  feats  of  valour 
and  prowess  have  been  exhibited  on  either  side  of 
its  banks  :  it  is  the  line  or  boundary  of  the  country 
possessed  by  either  party,  and  is  so  acknowledged 
by  the  latter.  The  Spaniards  have  several  forts 
built  upon  its  banks,  called  San  Rafael,  Puren, 
and  Santa  Barbara ;  and  near  its  mouth,  or  en- 
trance into  the  sea,  those  of  San  Pedro  and  Cal- 
cnra,  between  which  two  a  famous  battle  was 
fought  by  the  Spaniards  and  the  Araucanians. 
rOn  the  shores  of  this  river  are  found  quantities  of 
fine  cedar,  fit  for  building.] 

BioBio,  Tetas  de,  two  mountains  of  the  same 
kingdom  near  the  ccmst,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
former  river. 

BiPOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Tucum&n  in  Peru,  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  of  its  name. 

BiPos.  This  rivers  runs  s»  $•  e.  and  enters  the 
ChoTomoros. 

[BIRD  Fort,  on  Monongahela  river,  40  miles 
s.  of  fort  Pitt.] 

'  [BIRDS'  Keys,  a  rock  or  island  among  the 
Virgin  isles  in  the  West  Indies :  it  is  round,  and 
lies  about  two  leagues  ».  of  St.  John's.  It  has 
its  name  from  the  quantities- of  birds  which  resort 
there.] 

[BlRU,  a  town  10  leagues  from  Truxilla,  in 
the  S.  sea,  in  the  empire  of  Peru,  inhabited  by 
about  80  Indians,  Spaniards,  Mulattoes,  and  Mus" 
tees.  It  is  very  fertile,  and  well  watered  by  canals 
cut  from  the  river,  and  so  conveyed  to  great  dis- 
tances, as  at  Truxilla.     Lat.  8"*  35'  sJ] 

BISCAS.  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
▼ernment  of  Canta  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the  curacy 
of  Arahuay. 

[BISCAY.    SeeViscAY.] 

BISSI,  Tour  ]>e,  an  island  or  shoal  situate 
close  to  the  n.  coast  of  the  Malvine  or  Falkland 
isles. 

[BLACK  Lick  lies  in  Westmoreland  county, 
Pennsylvania,  about  36  miles  e.  of  Pittsburgh.] 

Black  Log,  a  town  of  the  province  and  co- 
lony of  Pennsylfania,  on  the  shore  of  the  rivev 
Jumatd. 

Black  Log,  a  river  of  N.  Carolina,  which  runs 
in  a  very  abundant  stream  from  s,  e.  and  then  turn- 
ing f .  enters  the  river  of  cape  Fear^  near  its  en- 
trance into  the  sea. 
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giLACK  Point,  and  Blus  Point,    are  capes 
in  those  of  Elizabeth  and  Porpoise,  in  the  ois- 
trict  of  Maine.] 

[Black  River.  There  are  two  small  rivers  of 
this  name  in  Vermont ;  one  falls  into  Connecticut 
river  at  Springfield,  the  other  runs  it.  into  lake 
Memphremagog.]  "* 

[Black  River,  in  New  York,  interlocks  with. 
Canada  creek,  and  runs  n.  w.  into  Iroquois  river,' 
boatable  60  miles.    Also  a  long  river  which  rises 
in  Virginia,  and  passes  s.  e.  into  Nottaway  river, ' 
in  N.  Carolina.] 

[Black  River,  a  British  settlement  at  the  month 
of  Pinto  river,  IW  leagues  to  thee,  of  cape  Hon-' 
duras,  the  only  faarbpur  on  the  coast  oi  Tierra 
Firme  from  the  island  of  Rattan  to  cape  Gracias-a- 
Dios,  and  was  for  more  than  GO  vears  the  refuge 
of  the  logwood-cutters,  when  the  Spaniards  drove 
them  from  the  forests  of  East  Yucatan,  which  oc- 
casioned adventurers  of  different  kinds  to  settle' 
here,  where  the  coast  is  sandy,  low,  and  swampy : 
higher  up,  near  the  rivers  and  lagoons,  which  are 
fall  of  fish,  the  soil  is  more  fertile,  and  produces 
plantains,  cacao  trees,  maize,  yams,  potatoes^  and 
a  variety  of  vegetables  ;  and  the  passion  for  drink- 
ing spirits  made  them  plant  sugar-canes.  The 
forests  are  full  of  deer,  Mexican  swine,  and  fi;ame.' 
The  shores  abound  with  turtle,  and  the  woods  with 
mahogany,  zebra-wood,  sarsaparilla,  &c. ;  and  in- 
deed the  whole  settlement  flourishes  spontaneously 
without  cultivation.    See  Honouras.] 

[Black  River,    in  the  island    ot    Jamaica, 

{>asses  through  a  level  country,  is  the  deepest  and 
argest  in  the  island,  and  will  admit  flat-bottomed 
boats  and  canoes  for  about  30  miles.] 

Blacr-Rock,  a  city  of  the  island  of  Barba- 
does. 

Black-Water,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  Virginia  :  it  runs  s.  e.  and  afterwards 
turning  s.  enters  the  sea  in  Albemarle  straits. 

[BLACKST0N£,  a  small  river  which  has  its 
source  in  Ramshom  pond,  in  Sutton,  Massachu- 
setts, and  after  passing  through  Providence,  empties 
into  Narraganset  bay,  at  Bristol,  receivmg  in  its 
course  a  number  of  tributary  streams.] 

BLACKIN1N60,  a  river  of  S.  Carolina,  in 
the  county  of  Craven.  It  runs  s.  e.  and  enters  the 
Pedi. 

[BLADEN,  a  county  of  N.  Carolina,  in  Wil- 
mington  district.  It  has  S0S4  inhabitants,  includ- 
ing 1676  slaves.] 

BLADENSBURGH,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  colony  of  Maryland,  in  the  county  of 
Frederick,  on  the  shore  and  at  the  head  of  the  €• 
arm  of  the  river  Patowmack.     [It  is  nine  miles 
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from  its  mouth  at  the  Federal  citj,  S8  s.  s).  frojn 
Baltimore,  and.  12  n.  e.  from  Alexandria  in  Vir- 
ginia. It  contains  about  150  houses^  and  a  ware- 
house for  the  inspection  of  tobacco.] 

BLADWEL,  Mont  AON  E  ue^  a  mountain  of 
the  island  of  Cayenne,  on  the  skirts  of  which  the 
French  have  an  .establishment. 

[BLAIZE,  Cape,  on  thecoast  of  West  Florida, 
in  the  gulf  of  Mexico^  is  a  promontory  which 
Bfiparates  the  bay  of  Apalache  on  the  e.  from  that 
of  St.  Joseph.;  into  which  last  it  turns  in  the 
shape  of  a  shepherd's  crook.] 

llLANC,  Cape,  of  the  coast  of  Nora  Scotia, 
one  of  those  which  form  the  bay  of  Tor. 

BLANCA*,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea,  near  the 
coast  of  Tierra  Firme,  and  it.  of  La  Margarita. 
It  is  five  leagues  in  circumference,  and  abounds  in 
lizarck  and-  turtles.  It  is  desert,  and  inhabited 
only  by  some  fishermen.    Long.  SIS^.    Lat.  IP 

56'. 

Blanca,  a  smad  island,  close  to  the  coast, 
which  lies  between  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  the 
straits  of  Magellan,  at  the  .entrance  of  port  De- 
seado. 

[Blanca,  a  riyer  in  the  province  of  Chiapa,  in 
the  audience  of  Mexico  m  New  Spain,  North 
America.  Its  water  is  said  to  have  a  petrifying 
<}uality,  yet  is  clear,  and  does  no  harm  to  man  or 
beast  that  drinks  of  it.] 

Blancwl,  a  .piece  of  land  of  the  coast  of  the 
alcaldia  tnaj/or  of  Tampico  in  Nucva  Espaua,  be- 
tween the  river  Nauta  and  the  bajr  of  Piedras. 

Bl«anca,  a  point  of  the  coast  of  the  &  sea,  of 
the  province  and  government  of  JlCeragua  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  between  the  point  of 
Mercalo  and  the-settlement  of  San  Pablo. 

Blanca,  an  island,  also  cAiled  De  lobos  Marines^ 
or  of  Marine  Wolves,  in4he  S.  sea,  near  the  coast 
of  Peru^  in  the,  province  and  corregimienLo  of  Ca« 
fiete,  opposite  the  port  of  Sangalio. 

Blanca,  a  sierra^  or.  chain  of  mountains,  of 
the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Cuyo  in  the 
kingdom  of  Chile.  They  run  from  ».  w,  to  s.  e. ; 
and  upon  their  skirts  are  the  estates  of  lianchillos, 
Piramidales,  Estancia  de  Salinas,  and  Arbol  del 
Melon. 

BLANCHE,  a  small  river  of  New  France.  It 
rises  near  the  lake  Erie  and  the  fort  of  Sandoski, 
runs  9.  and  enters  the  Ohio. 

Blanche,  another  river  of  the  same  province, 
which  rises  from  the  lake  Ostandckert,  runs  if.  and 
enters  the  great  lake  of  Erie,  or  Oswego. 

Blanche,  a  bay  on  the  e.  coast  of  the  island 
of  Newfoundland,  between  the  capes  Argente  and 
Den. 
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Blanch B,  %  point  or  cape  of  the  e.  <»A8t  of 
Nova  Scotia,  one  of  those  which  form- the  entrance 
of  the  strait  of  Canseau,  or  Cans6. 

Blanche,  another  point  of  the  5.  coast,  in4h« 
same  province,  between  the  two  b^ys  ofPaspe  and 
Sante  Marguerite. 

Blanche,  another  small  .river  of  New  France, 
which  runs  w.  between  the  bay  of  Sa^^uinam  and 
the  lake  Michiran,  the  latter  of  which  iteoters. 

BLANCHlS,  islands  of  the  t.  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia:  they  are  various,  all  of  them  small,  and 
lie  between  the  port  of  Castors  and  the  islaadsof 
Liscomb. 

Blanches,  with  the  additional  title  of  Femmes, 
a  settlement  of  Indians,  of  New  France,  situate  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  of  its  name. 

BLANCO,  Cayo,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  sea, 
situate  s.  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  opposite  the  bay  of 
Casilda. 

Blanco,  Cayo,  a  cape  or  point  of  land,  on  the 
coast  of  the  province  and  government  of  Costarrica,. 
of  the  N.  sea,  in  the  kinedom  of  Guatemala,  op« 
posite  the  island  of  Santa  Catalina. 

Blanco,  Cayo,  another  cape,  of  the  coast  of  the 
S.  'sea,  and  province  and  corrtgimkniio  of  Piora  ia 
Peru,  one  ot  those  which  form  the  great  bay  and 
gulf  of  Tumbcz.  [It  is  ISO  miles  w*  of  Guaya- 
quil.   Lat.  4'' 18' f.    Long.  8P6'».] 

Blanco,  Cayo,  a  river  of  theprovmceand  go- 
vernment of  Guayana  in  the  kingdmn  of  Tierra 
Firme.  It  rises  near  the  lake  Pilda,  and  cnt^s 
that  of  Las  Amazonas. 

Blanco,  Cayo,  a  settlement  of  the  pioTince  and 
government  of  Atacames,  or  Esmeraldas,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Quito,  situate  on  the  shore  oi- a  small 
river. 

Blanco,  Cayo,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Mariquita  In  the  kingdom 
of  Granada,  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river. 
Cauca. 

Blanco,  Cayo,  a  small  river  of  the  provinct 
and  government  of  Tucum&n  ia  Peru.  It  runs  e. 
and  enters  the  Salado,  between  those  of  Gaachipi 
and  Piedras; 

Blanco,  Cayo,  another  small  river  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimiento  of  Chicas  and  Tarija  in 
Peru. 

.  Blanco,  Cayo,  another  river  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Tucuman  in  Peru,  of 
the  district  of  Xuxuy .  It  runs  e.  and  enters  the 
Salado. 

.  Blanco,  Cayo,  another  river  of  the  seme  pro- 
vince and  kingdom,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Salta. 
It  runs  e.  and  enters  the  Pasage,  between  those  of 
Piedras  and  Guachipa. 
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Blanco^  Cayo,  another  rifer  (^  tBe  proymce 
of  Yapizlaga,  or  Llanos  de  Manso,  in  Peru.  It 
runs  e.  and  enters  tke  Paraguaj,  below  the  port  of 
San  Fernando. 

.  Bi*AHCO,  Cayo,  another  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Louisiana.  It  rises  in  the 
country  <^  the  Ossages  IndianSi  runs  s.  and  enters 
the  MissifisipiM. 

BiiANCo,  Cayo,  a  cat/o^  or  small  island',  near 
4e  n.  coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  between  the 
bay  of  Nicolas  and  t|ie  settlement  of.  Faredones.^ 

Bi^AKCo,  Cayo,  a  large  river  of  the  country  of 
Las  Amasonas.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Goayana,  near  the  line,  runs  w^  and  turning  $. 
«iteiB  the  Rio  Negro.^ 

.  BiiAKQo,  Cayo,  a  small  river  of  the  island  of 
St.  Domingo.  It  rises  in  the  e.  head,  in  the 
movntains  of  Ciboo,  runs  e.  and  then  turning  i?. 
enters  the  Yuna,  near  where  this  -joins  the  sea. 

Blanco,  Cayo,  a  cape  or  point  of  land  on  the 
eoBst  of  Brazil,  and  captainship  of  Parayba,  be- 
tween die  capital  of  this  name  and  cape  Leda. 

Blanco,  Cayo,  anotlier  cape  on  the  coast  of 
TiercaFirme,  in  the  province  and  government  of 
Venezuela,  close  to  cape  S.  Roman* 

[B  LAN  CO,  Cayo,  another,  on  the  n.  w.  point  of 
the  bay  ^of  Salinas,  in  lat.  iO^i?.;  and  in  some 
maps  called  the  n.  w^  point  of  the  gulf  of 
Nicoya,] 

[Blanco,  Cay  a,  another  cape  on  the  coast  of 
California^  at  the  broadest  part  of  the  peninsula.] 

[Blanco,  Cayo,   another  cape  on  the  it.  w. 
coast -of  AmeriGa,  in  New  Albion,  «.  of  the  mouth 
of  what  has  been  called  the  River  of  the  West.] 
.  .[Blanco,  Cayo,. another  cape  in  the  S.  ocean, 
on  the  e.  side  of  Patagonia,  s.  e.  of  Julian  bay,. 
in  lat.  47''  15^  s.    Eight  leagues  w.  of  Pepys's 

island.] 

[BLANDFORD,  a  township  in  Lunenburg^ 
county,  on  Mabon  bay,  Nova  Scotia^  settled  by  a 
few  families.] 

[Blandfobd,  a  township  in  Hampshire  county,. 
Massachusetts,  w.  of -Connecticut  river,  about  !ii^5 
miles  s.  u>,  of  Northampton,  and  116  i!i^.-of  Bos- 
ton,    It  has  236  bouses  and  I4I6  inhabitants.} 

[Blandvord,  a  town  in  Prince  George  count  v, 
Virginia,  about  four  miles  ft.  e*  from  Petersbtirgh, 
and  is  within  its  jurisdiction.  It  contains  SOO 
bouses  and  ISOO  inhabitants^  and  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  a  plain,  on  the  e.  branch  of  Appamat- 
tox  river.  Here  are  many  large  stores,  and  tlnee 
tobacco  warehouses,  which  receive  annually  6  or 
7000  hogsheads.  It  is  a  thriving  place,  and  tlie 
jnarshes  in  its  vicinity  being  now  drained^  the  air 

vox».  i.^ 
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of  this  town,  and  that  of  Petersburgh,  is  mucb 
meliorated.] 

BLANQlJILLA,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  sea, 
near  the  coast  of  Vera  Cruz  and  the  river  Alva-^ 
rado,  close  to  the  island  of  Sacrificios. 

BLANQUIZALES,  a  settlement  of  the  island 
and  government  of  Trinidad,  on  the  e.  coast. 

BLAS,  Cape  St.  a  cape  on  the  coast  of  tht 
province  and  government  of  Florida,  .one  of  tbosi 
which  form  the  bay  of  San  Joseph. 
-  Blas,  a  province  and  o/ca/t/iamo^r  of  Nueva 
Espana,  which  is  very  much  reduced,  and  of  a. 
verv  limited  jurisdiction. 

Blas,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  which  were 
held  by  the  monks  of  St.  Francis,  of  the  al* 
aaldia  mayor  of  Acaponeta,  and  kingdom  of 
Nueva  Galicia ;  situate  SO  leagues  e.  oi  its  ca^ 
pitnK 

BiiAjB,.  a  point  or  cape  of  the  coast  of  Darien  in 
the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  which  runs  two 
leagues  mto  the  sea,  and  is  very  dangerous  whilst 
the  breza  wind  prevails ;  indeed  many  vessdb 
have  been  wrecked  here  in  their  voyage  fxom  Car- 
tagena  to  Portobelo.  It  is  18  leagues  distant  from 
the  latter  place,  and  6S  from  tlie  former. 

[BLAS,  San,  a  port  in  the  intendancy  of  Gua* 
daiaxara  in  Ihe  kingdom  of  Nueva  Espana.  It  ia 
the  residence  of  ihe  departimitnto  de  marina^ 
fmarine  department),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de 
Santiago;  Tlie  official  people  (offidales  redes) 
remain  at  Tepee,  a  small  town,  of  which  the 
climate  is  not  so  hot,  and  more  salubrious.  With- 
in these  few  years  the  question  has  been  discussed^ 
if  it  would  be  useful  to  transfer  the  dock-yards^ 
magazines,  and  the  whole  marine  department  from 
San  Bias  to  Acapulco.  This  last  port  wants  wood 
for  ship-building.  The  air  there  is  also  equally 
unhealthy  as  at  San  Bias,  but  the  projected 
change,  by  favouring  the  concentration  of  the 
naval  force,  would  give  the  government  a  greater 
Ihcility  in  knowing  the  wants  of  the  marine,  and 
the  means  of  supplying  them.^  Iiat.  21°  SSf  «» 
Long.  105°  20'  a.  J 

BLAZA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go^  • 
y^rnment   of  Darien  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme,  situate  between  two  rivers,  on  a  point  of 
land  which  enters  the  grand  river  of  Tuira. 

[UL£DSO£  Lick,  in  the  state  of  Tenessee, 
lies  S3  miles  from  Big  Salt  lick  garrison,  and  36/ 
from  Nashville.T  » 

BL£NF1£LD,  Ponta  de,.  a  point  of  land  in : 
the  province  and  government  of  Nicaragua,  of 
the  kingdom  of  Guatemala,  and  of  the  coast  of  tht-^ 
N.sca. 
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E BLENHEIM,  a  new  town  of  New  York,  in 
oharie  county,  incorporated  in  1797.] 

BLEU,  a  small  riyer  of  the  province  and  go^ 
▼emment  of  Louisiana,  which  runs  nearly  due 
n.  and  enters  the  Missouri. 

BLITA8,  Las,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Nicaragua  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala,  situate  upon  an  island  within  tlie  lake 
of  Nicaruua. 

[BLOCk  Island,  called  by  the  Indians  Ma- 
miMtif  lies  about  SI  miles  s.  s.w.  of  Newport,  and 
is  in  Newport  county,  state  of  Rhode  island.  It 
was  erected  into  a  township,  named  New  Shore- 
lum,  in  I67S.  This  island  is  46  miles  in  length, 
and  its  extreme  breadth  is  S8  miles.  It  has  682 
inhabitants,  including  47  slaves.  It  is  famous  for 
caltle  and  sheep,  butter  and  cheese :  round  the 
edees  of  the  island  considerable  quantities  of  cod 
£m  are  caught.    The  s.  part  of  it  is  in  lat.  41^ 

Block,  a  river  of  the  province  and  colony  of 
New  Hampshire  ;  it  runs  r.  and  enters  the  Con- 
necticut 

[BLOCKLEY,    a  township  in  Philadelphia 
county,  Pennsylvania.] 
.  BLONDEL,  Cayos  de,   islands  situated  be- 
tween the  Caicos,  to  the  w.  of  the  Turks  islands,  in 
theN.  sea. 

[BLOOMFIELD,  a  township  in  Ontario  coun- 
ty, New  York.  By  the  state  census  of  1796,  151 
in  the  inhabitants  were  electors.] 

[BLOOMING  Vale,  a  tract  of  land  in  the 
township  of  Manlius,  New  York  state,  on  But- 
ternut creek.] 

BLOUING,  PuNTA  DE,  a  point  on  the  n. 
coast  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  opposite  the  island 
of  Cuba. 

[BLOUNT,  a  new  county  in  the  state  of  Tc- 

[BLOUNTSVILLE,  in  N.  Carolina,  is  on 
the  post  road  from  Halifax  to  Plymouth,  49  miles 
ftom  Plymouth,  and  55  from  Williamstown.] 

[BLUE  Fields  Bay,  lies  s.  e.  of  Savannah- 
la^mar,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  havinr  good 
anchorage  for  large  vessels.  Lat.  18°  iO|'  n. 
Lonj?.  79P  ».] 

[Blue  Hill,  a  township  in  Hancock  county, 
district  of  Maine,  on  the  w.  side  of  Union  river, 
344  miles  n.  e.  of  Boston,  and  13  e.  of  Penobscot ; 
.having  274  inhabitants.] 

[Blue  Hill  Bay  is  formed  by  Naskeag 
point  on  the  zo.  and  mount  Desert  island  on  the  e. 
•ft  extends  n.  up  to  a  mountain  on  the  e.  of  Penob- 
scot river,  which,  from  its  appearance  at  sea,  is 


called  Blue  hill.    Union  i.,«. 

bay.] 

Blue  hills,  a  range  of  mountains  in  New 
England,  whose  flrst  ridge  in  New  Hampshire 
passes  through  Rochester,  Barringtony  and  Not- 
tinjBcham.] 

[Blub  Mountains,  in  Northaraptoa  ooanCyy 
Pennsylvania,  extend  fromf.  o.  to  n.  e.  mod  » 
short  way  across  the  Delaware.  Also  a  range  ot 
mountains  which  run  from  s.  e.  to  n.  w,  through 
Surrv  county,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica.] 

[Blue  Ridp^e.  The  first  ridge  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  is  called 
the  Blue  Ridge,  and  is  about  130  miles  from  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  about  4000  feet  high,  measuring 
from  its  base,  and  between  it  and  the  North  moun- 
tain is  a  large  fertile  vale.  The  passage  of  the  Potow* 
mack  through  this  ridge  is  one  of  the  most  stu- 
pendous scenes  in  nature.  See  Allbghant 
Mountains  and  Potowmack  River.1 

[Blur  Licks,  on  the  main  branch  of  Licking 
river  in  Kentucky,  are  situated  about  eight  miles 
z£?.  from  the  Upper  Blue  licks.  Both  are  on  the 
n.  e.  side  of  the  river ;  the  latter  is  about  15  mikai 
n.  €,  of  Millers.] 

[Bluk  Spring  lies  between  Big  Barren  and 
Little  Barren  river,  s.  branches  of  Green  river,  in 
MercerS  county,  Kentucky ;  about  9S  miles  s.  o. 
from  Sulphur  siiring,  and  13  s,  of  Craig*s  fort,  on 
the  n.  siaeof  Cfrcen  river.] 

[Blue  Stonms  Creek,  a  small  w*  branch  of 
the  Great  Kanhaway.] 

BOA  VISTA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Para  in  Brazil,  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  of  Las  Ainazonas,.  near  the  town  of 
Curupa. 

BOAVITA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada.  It  is  of  a  hot  temperature,  tolerably 
fertile,  and  abounding  in  wheat,  well-tasted  maize, 
and  much  sugar-cane,  from  which  is  made  the 
best  sugar  in  the  kin^i^dom,  and  in  exquisite  pre- 
serves. In  the  gardens  are  many  date  trees,  as 
also  a  tree  called  estoraque^  the  resin  of  which  is 
very  fragrant  and  universally  esteemed  ;  here  it  is 
used  in  the  churches  instead  of  incense.  Thero 
is  a  place  close  by,  where  the  road  is  so  bad  that 
it  has  obtained  the  name  of  infiemoy  or  infernal. 
Its  inhabitants,  who  may  amount  to  800  whites^ 
and  150  Indians,  are  much  subject  to  the  epi- 
demic disorder  called  cotosy  which  is  a  morbid 
swelling  of  the  glands  of  the  throat,  and  which 
causes  a  very  unsightly  appearance.  It  is  30 
leagues  n.  of  Tunja,  ana  close  to  the  settlement 
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of  Suaia,  being  divided  by  the  river  Chicamocho^ 
or  Sogainoso. 

BOBANAZA)  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Quixos  and  Macas  in  tlie  king- 
dom  of  Quito,  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  fiver  of 
its  name,  with  a  good  port.  In  its  district  there 
are  trees  of  cinnamon,  from  Tvhich  some  have 
given  it  the  name  of  San  Joseph  de  los  Canelos. 
BoBANAZA,  the  river,  upon  the  shores  of  which 

.  is  the  former  settlement.  It  is  large  and  navi- 
gable, and  runs  in  a  very  crooked  course  till  it  enters 
the  P^istaza;  is  entered  on  the  s.  coast  by  the 

.rivers  Fabayacutinguiza,  Capaguari,  Aulaui, 
Caspiyacu,  ralmito,  Chambir&,    and    Punffulla- 

.yaca,  and  on  the  n.  h^  those  of  Umuc,  Balso, 
Sarajracu,  Butuno,  Pujayacu,  and  others  of  less 
note.  It  washes  the  country  of  the  ancient  Gayes 
Bfid  Inuris,  which  is  filled  with  woods. 

BOBARE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Venezuela,  situate  to  the  i?.  of  the 
city  of  BarquisimetOi  and  on  the  shore  of  the 

.'riyer  Tucuyo. 

BOBUKES,  a  nation  of  Indians,  of  the  pro- 
Yince  and  government  of  Venezuela,  to  the  n.  of 
the  lake  oiMaracaibo,  and  s.  of  the  city  of  Me- 
rida.  They  have  never  been  subjected,  and  even 
now  frequently  make  incursion!  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  The  part  which  they  inhabit 
is  by  no  means  the  healthiest,  since  it  lays  ex- 
tremely low,  and  is  very  moist. 

[BOBY,  a  parish  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay,  situate  on  a  branch  of  the  river 
Aguapey,  in  Lat.  26^  54'  46".  Long.  56°  18'  49^' 
w7] 

BOCA  DEL  Pebro,  a  settlement  of  the  island 
of  Cuba,  on  the  s.  coast. 

BOCA,  GiiANDG,  a  mouth  of  a  river  of  the 

{rovince  and  government  of  Nicaragua  in  the 
ingdom  of  Guatemala,  namely,  of  the  river  Su- 
erte,  between  the  rivers  Anzuelos  and  Portete. 

Boca  Chic  a,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Texas  in  Nueva  Espaiia.  It  runs 
s.  between  those  of  La  Trinidad  and  La  Magda- 
leoa,  and  enters  the  sea. 

Boca  Chica,  a  strait  or  narrow  and  small 
mouth  of  the  entrance  to  the  port  of  Cartagena. 
It  is  formed  by  the  island  of  Baru  on  the  j.  and 
*  by  the  Tierra-bomba  on  the  n. ;  on  the  right  hand 
it  has  the  castle  of  San  Joseph,  and  on  the  left 
that  of  San  Fernando,  built  by  the  Lieutenant- 
general  Don  I<^nacio  Sala,  to  replace  those  which 
were  destroyed  by  Admiral  Vernon  in  1741. 
Vessels  can  only  enter  by  means  of  the  canal, 
since  in  the  other  parts  there  is  not  sufficient  depth 
of  water.     It  is  thus  called  in  contradistinction  to 
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the  other,  named  Grande.  For  some  little  time 
it  has  been  open  to  the  sea,  and  it  has  been  assi- 
duously attempted  to  close  it  up,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  danger  which  threatens  the  walk  and 
houses,  but  for  the  sake  of  impeding  the .  entrance 
of  an  enemy,  who  can  now  come  up  within  gUB- 
shot  of  the  city,  rendering  the  defence  of  the  forts 
and  of  the  port  entirely  useless.  [See  Carta- 
gena.] 

[Boca  del  Drago,  a  strait  between  the  island 
of  Trinidad  and  Andalusia,  in  the  province  of 
Tierra  Firme,  S.  America.] 

Boca  Nueva,  one  of  the  entrances  of  the 
lake  of  Terminos,  in  the  province  of  Tobasco^ 
formed  by  the  islands  of  Tris. 

Boca  de  Pan,  a  river  of  the  province  of 
Tumbez  in  Peru,  which  receives  the  title  from  the 
gulf  of  Guayaquil,  and  runs  to  the  bay  of  Tum- 
bez, taking  a  course  from  s.  w.ion.e. 

BOCACA,  a  cape  or  point  of  land  in  the 
island  of  Puna,  of  the  province  and  goyenuuept 
of  Guayaauil.  The  island  is  low  and  sandy. 
This  cape  looks  to  the  e.  of  the  district  of  Maeha- 
lay ,  and  to  the  5.  w.  of  the  point  or  cape  of  M[an« 
dinga,  in  lat.  2°  26'  s. 

BOCANEME,  a  mean  settlement  of  thego- 
vernment  of  Mariquitain  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gm- 
nada.  *It  is  of  a  hot  temperature,  and  its  pro- 
ductions are  few  in  proportion  to  the  scarcity  of 
its  inhabitants,  who  consist  of  Indians.  It  is, 
however,  noted  for  its  rich  gold  mines. 

BOCAS,  Las,  a  settlementof  the  missions  which 
were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Je- 
suits, in  the  province  of  Tepeguana,  and  king- 
dom of  Nueva  Vizcaya,  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Florido,  and  lying  15  leagues  s.  of  the 
settlenient  and  garrison  of  the  valley  of  San  Bar- 
tolome* 

BocAs,  a  small  island  of  the  river  of  Las  Ama- 
zonas,  opposite  the  mouth  or  entrance  of  that  of 
Tocaiitincs. 

BocAs,  a  river  called  De  dos  Bocas,  in  the 
country  of  the  Amazonas,  and  of  the  territory  of 
the  Portuguese.  It  is  very  abundant,  rising  in 
the  country  of  the  Bacaris  and  Cariputangas  In- 
dians^ running  many  leagues  n.  and  entering  the 
Maraiion,  a  little  before  this  joins  the  sea. 

BocAs,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cop- 
taimfup  of  Para  in  Brazil,  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Jacuiida. 

BocAs,  another  settlement  of  the  same  capiaiu' 
ship  and  kingdom,  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Tapera,  near  its  mouth  or  entrance  into  the  sea. 

lioc  AS,  a  river  of  the  province  and  alcatdia  mayor 
ofTobasco,  which  runs  into  the  sea  in  the  bay  of 
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Mexico,  between  the  riven  of  Santa  Ana  and 
Cirplicos. 

B0CA8,  another  river  of  the  province  and  n/- 
of  Suchitepec  in  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala. 
It  runs  w.  and  enters  the  sea  opposite  the  barra  or 
sand  bank  of  Istapa. 

BocASy  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  rorrt^ 
gimiento  of  Coqaimbo  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Choapa. 

BOCAUERITO,  a  settlement  of  the  missions 
which  were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company 
*of  Jesuits,  in  the  province  of  Cinaloa, 

BOCHALEMA,  Corazon  or  Jesus  de,  a 
settlement  t^  the  government  and  jurisdiction  of 
Pamplona  in  the  Nuevo  Heyno  dc  (iranada,  is  of 
m  hot  temperature,  and  produces  canes,  plantains, 
and  other  fruits  peculiar  to  its  climate.  It  con- 
tains 150  very  poor  inhabitants,  and  is  12  leagues 
91*  e.  of  Pamplona. 

BOCOABRI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  La  Sonora  in  Nneva  Espana, 
fiitualetothe  e.  of  that  of  Los  Remedios,  at  the 
head  of «  river. 

BOCON,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of  Osti- 
muri  in  Nueva  Espana. 

BOCONO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

f)vernment  of  Caracas  in  the  kingoom  of  Tierra 
irme,  situate  at  the  source  of  a  river  of  its  name. 
It  has  the  dedicatory  title  of  San  Janeiro,  and 
HfBB  founded  by  the  Capuchin  fiitbers  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Yenexuela  ,  in  the  roval  road  which  leads 
from  the  city  of  Guanare  to  that  of  Barinas. 

BocoNO,  the  river  which  rises  in  the  same 
province  and  kingdom,  at  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  city  of  Truxillo.  After  leaving  the 
narrow  defile  through  which  it  runs  in  the  ser^ 
raniOj  it  b^ns  to  serve  as  a  line  of  demarcation 
to  the  provinces  of  Barinas  and  Venezuela  ;  and 
then  passing  through  some  levels,  where  it  irrigates 
some  estattt  of  cmcaoy  indigo,  and  sugar-cane^, 
established  upon  its  fertile  plains,  it  enters  the 
Guanare  near  the  settlement  of  San  Juan  Bautbta 
del  MHagoal,  of  the  province  of  Barinas. 

BODEGA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Cartagena,  situate  on  the  sea-shore, 
at  the  entrance  of  Boca  Chica. 

BODEGAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Guayaquil. 

Bodegas,  another  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Honduras,  situate  on  the 
shoie  of  the  Folso  Dulce. 

BODEGON,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
correghmenio  of  Comani  in  Peru,  sitvate  on  the 
sea-coast. 

BODIGUAS,  a  barbarous  and  feioctoas  nation 
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of  the  CTovince  and  govetmnent  of  Santa  Maria 
in  the  Nuevo  ttbaynOf  to  the  n.  w.  These  Indians, 
united  with  the  Bondas  and  Jeribocas,  had  many 
desperate  struggles  with  the  first  conquerors.  They 
inhabit  the  mountains  and  woods  without  any  fixed 
residence. 

BODINGA,  a  settlement  of  the  pvovinoe  and* 

fovernment  of  Santa  Marta  in  the  kingdom  of 
*ierra  Firme ;  it  was  first  founded  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1539,  after  which  the  first  followers  of  the  reli- 
gion of  St.  Domingo  established  themselves  here  for 
the  purpose  of 'converting  and  reducing  to  the  fitith 
all  the  Indians  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada. 
[BOD WELL'S  Falls,  in  Merrimac  kriver,  lie 
between  Andover  and  Methuen,  about  five  miles 
below  Ratucket  falls.  A  company  was  incorpo* 
rated  in  Feb.  1796,  for  building  a  bridge  near  this 
spot,  between  the  two  states  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire.] 

[fiOEUF,  Lb,'  a  place  in  the  n.  w,  corner  of 
Pennsylvania,  at  the  head  of  the  n.  branch  of 
French  creek,  and  50  miles  from  fort  Franklin, 
where  this  creek  joins  the  Allq?hany,  measHrtng 
the  distance  by  water.  The  French  fort  of  Le 
Boeuf,  from  which  the  place  has  its  name,  lies 
about  two  miles  e.  from  Small  lake,  which,  b  on 
the  n.  branch  of  French  oreek ;  and  from  Le 
Boeuf  there  is  a  portage  of  14  miles  n.  to  Presqoe 
isle,  in  lake  Erie,  where  the  French  had  another 
fort.  From  Le  Boenf  to  Presque  ide  is  a  coof- 
tinued  chesnut-bottom  swamp  <exoept  for  about 
one  mile  from  the  former,  and  two  from  the  latter); 
and  the  road  between  these  two  places,  for  nine 
miles,  15  years  ago,  was  made  witn  logs  laid  upon 
the  swamp.    Lat.  41^56^  n.    Long.  S>°  ».] 

BOGITE,  small  islands  near  tie  coast  of  8« 
Carolina. 

BOGOTA,  a  settlement  and  capital  of  the 
corregimiento  of  this  name,  also  called  La  Sabana, 
in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada ;  situate  on  a 
beautiful  and  agreeable  plain,  on  the  shores  of  a 
river  which  bears  the  same  name,  and  in  which 
there  are  quantities  of  fine  fish,  especially  a  sort 
called  capkanj  which  is  of  a  ddicions  fiavoor, 
and  highly  esteemed.  It  is  of  a  cold  tempera- 
ture, and  abounds  in  the  seeds  and  fruits  corres- 
ponding with  its  climate.  It  was  formerly  a  great 
and  rich  population,  as  well  as  having  been  the 
court  of  the  native  kings  or  zipas ;  is  at  present 
reduced  to  a  miserable  settlement.  It  had  once 
for  its  cnrate  ibt  Fray  Juan  de  Labrador,  of  the 
order  oS.  St.  Doming,  afterwards  bish<^  of  Car- 
tagena. Its  jurisdiction  comprehends  seven  other 
settlements,  and  b  two  leagues  tv.  of  Santa  Fe« 
[Lat.  4""  Sd' n.  Lcmg.  74''8'cd.  SeeV£N£S0Bi.A.] 
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BocsoTA,  a  largie  river  of  the  same  ktagd^m, 
which  rises  near  to  Santa  Fe,  in  the  paramo  of 
Albarracini  between  the  above  citjr  and  that  of 
Tunja,  and  after  fertilising  a  level  space,  precipi* 
tates  itself  ivilh  a  thundering  noise  down  an  im- 
mense cataract,  called  Tequendania  ;  it  then  tra- 
verses the  province  to  which  it  gives  its  name, 
afterwards  Uie  province  of  Los  Pancbes^  where  it 
is  known  to  the  Indians  by  the  title  of  Eunzha, 
and  at  last  enters  tlie  Magdalena. 

Bogota,   another  river   of  the  province  and 

fovernment  of  Atacames,  or  Esmeraldas,  in  the 
ingdom  of  Quito.  It  runs  from  e.  to  »•  for  more 
than  SO  leagues,  receiving  on  the  e.  the  waters  of 
the  Durango  and  Tululvi,  and  those  of  Cachavi. 
On  the  w.  it  irrigates  many  uncultivated  lands 
of  the  nation  of  the  Malaguas,  and  unites  itself 
with  the  rivers  of  Santiago  and  San  Miguel, 
before  it  enters  the  S.  sea,  where  it  forms  the  post 
of  Limones. 

[BOHEMIA,  a  broad,  navigable  river,  10 
miles  lone^  which  runs  w.  n.  z/k  into  Elk  river,  in 
Maryland,  11  miles  below  Elktown.] 

fBoHio,  a  river  of  Chile  ia  S«  America.] 

BOIA,  a  seUlement  of  the  island  of  St.  Domin- 
go, situate  in  the  centre  of  the  e.  head,  on  the 
shore  of  a  river. 

BOICACES,  a  river  of  the  province  and  goverur 
ment  of  Veragua  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme. 
It  mns  »•  n.  e.  and  enters  the  N.  sea,  between 
the  rivers  Culebras  and  Talamancas. 

BOIERUCA,  Lagunas  de,  or  De  Boieraco, 
as  some  will  have  it,  lakes  in  the  province  and 
corregimienlo  of  Itata  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile. 
They  are  upon  the  coast,  and  run  out  into  the 
sea  between  the  ^uebrada  (ravine)  of  Lora,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Mataquino. 

BOIPENA,  a  town  of  the  province  and  cap' 
Udnshiv  of  Ilheos  in  Brazil. 

BOINHAY,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay  in  Peru.  It  runs  it.  through 
some  plains  and  very  fertile  lands,  and  enters  the 
Pan^uay. 

BOIS,  a  point  on  Che  coast  of  the  country  of 
Labrador,  and  in  the  strait  of  Bell  isle. 

Bois,  a  small  river  of  Lousiana,  wliich  runs  e* 
and  enters  the  Mbsissippi,  between  the  rivers  Ecors 
and  San  Pedro. 

Bois,  an  island  in  the  lake  Huron  of  Canada, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  strait  of  Michillimakinac. 

Bois,  another  island  of  the  coast  of  the  pro« 
rince  of  Connecticut,  one  of  thoseof  New  England, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pigwaket. 

B01S9  a  small  river  of  the  country  and  land  of 
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Labrador.    It  runs  s.  between  that  of  Forcfane, 
and  enters  the  sea  in  the  strait  of  Belllsle. 

Bois,  a  lake  of  New  France,  of  an  oval  figure, 
containing  many  islands,  and  communicating  with 
Long  lake. 

BOLA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Atacanas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
situate  on  the  shore  of  a  small  river,  which  enters 
that  of  Guaillabamba. 

[BOLANOLA,  one  of  the  Socisxr  Isles, 
which  seo.l 

BOLANOS,  Cruz  oe,  a  settlement  of  the  inisr 
sions  which  were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  com- 
pany of  Jesuits  in  the  province  of  Paraguay*  It 
was  destroyed  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  by 
the  infidel  Indians,  and  the  ruins  of  it  are  now 
alone  to  be  seen  near  the  river  Nandui-Gazu. 

Bo  LAN  09^,  another  settlement  and  real  of  mines 
of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Colotlan  in  Nueva  Espai&a, 
where  i\\pte  is  a  convent  of  monks  of  St.  Francis  i 
14  leagues  w,  of  its  head  settlement,  Tlaltenango. 

BOLAS,  a  river  of  the  province  and  gover»» 
ment  of  Guayaquil,  in  the  district  of  Macbahu 
It  runs  from  e.  to  ze*  through  some  uncultivated 
and  desert  countries,  and  empties  itself  in  the  gulf 
of  Guayaquil,  nearly  opposite  the  point  of  Bocona, 
of  the  island  of  Puna. 

BOLIUA,  a  settlement  of  th<^  province  an^ 

fovernment  of  Cartagena,  and  of  the  district  of 
inu,  situate  on  the  coast. 

[BOLINBROKE,  a  town  in  Talbot  county, 
e.  shore  qf  Maryland,  and  five  miles  e»  of  Oxfords 
It  lies  on  the  n.  ap.  point  of  Choptank  river.] 

BOLLERA,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Maracaibo,  on  the  shore  of  tJie  grand 
river  of  this  name,  between  the  rivers  Sulia  and 
Chama. 

BOLOS,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go* 
vernment  of  Guayaquil.  It  runs  into  the  sea 
through  the  gulf  of  that  name,  opposite  the  island 
of  La  Puna,. 

[BOLTON,  a  township  in  Chittenden  county^ 
Vermont,  on  Onbn  river,  about  104  miles  m  n.  e. 
from  Bennington,  having  88  inhabitants.] 

[Bolton,  a  township  in  Tolland  county,  Con« 
necticut,  incorporated  in  1790,  and  was  settle^' 
from  Weathersfield,  Hartford,  and  Windsor ;  14 
miles  e.  from  Hartford.][ 

[Bolton,  a  township  in  Worcester  county. 
Massachusetts,  18  miles  n.  e.  from  Worcester,  and 
34  w.  from  Boston.  It  contains  861  inhabitants. 
There  is  a  fine  bed  of  limestone  in  this  town,  from 
which  considerable  quantities  of  good  lime  are 
made  yearly.] 
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'    BOMBAI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

Svernment  of  Maracaibo,  situate  in  the  ivay  which 
ids    from   Gibraltar  to   Merida,    through  the 
Nueyo  Revno  to  the  n.  n.  e,  of  this  last  city. 

[BOMBARDE,  a  fort  and  village  on  the  it. 
peninsula  of  St.  Domingo  island,  about  three 
leagues  n.  of  La  Plate  Forme ;  six  s.  e.  of  the 
Mole,  and  22  from  Port  de  Paix,  as  the  road  runs. 
Here  it  was  intended  by  the  French  government 
to  erect  a  fortress  of  great  strength ;  but  the  works 
to  the  sea  only  were  completed  when  the  revolu- 
tion broke  out.] 

BOMBSICARO,  a  river  of  the  province  of 
liOxa  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It  jBows  down 
from  the  mountains  of  San  Lucas,  runs  from  n. 
to  s.  and  joins  the  Savanilla^  which  enters  the 
Zamora. 

[BOMBAY*  Hook,  an  island  at  the  mouth  of 
Delaware  river,  about  eight  miles  long  and  two 
broad,  formed  by  the  Delaware  on  the  e.  side,  and 
Duck  creek  and  Little  Duck  creek  on  the  Mary- 
land side  ;  these  are  united  together  by  a  natural 
canal.  It  is  proposed  to  connect  Delaware  river 
with  Chesapeak  Ixiy,  by  a  canal  from  Duck  creek 
to  that  bay,  through  Chester  river.  See  Chester 
River.  The  fi.  w.  end  of  Bombay  Hook  is  about 
47  miles  from  capes  Henlopen  and  May ;  from  the 
Hook  to  Reedy  island  is  nine  miles.  J 

[BOMBAZINE  Rapids,  on  a  nver  in  Lincoln 
county,  district  of  Maine,  are  navigable  for  boats 
with  some  lading,  at  a  middling  pitch  of  water. 
They  took  their  name  from  Bombazine,  an  Indian 
warrior,  who  was  slain  by  the  English  in  attempt* 
inff  to  cross  them.] 

^Bombazine,  a  lake,  seven  or  eight  miles  long, 
in  the  township  of  Castletown,  Rutland  county^ 
Veriyiont/l 

~  BOMBE,  a  capital  settlement  and  establish- 
ment of  the  missions  which  were  held  by  the  regu- 
lars of  the  company  of  Jesuits,  in  the  province  of 
of  Gunyana,  and  in  the  part  possessed  by  the 
French. 

BOMBOLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

ffovernment  of  Tucum&n,  in  the  district  of  the 
urisdietion  of  Salta,    annexed  to  the  curacy  of 
Chiquiana. 

BOM  BON  Trou,  a  small  port  of  the  island 
of  St.  Domingo,  on  the  n,  coast  of  the  zc,  head, 
and  in  the  territory  of  the  French.  It  is  betMeeii 
port  Jercraias  and  the  point  of  Abricots  or  Alba- 
ricoques. 

BONA,  a  small  island  of  the  S.  sea,  in  the  bay 
or  gnlf  of  Panama,  situate  near,  and  a  little  to  s.  e. 
of  timt  of  Otaqiic. 
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BONAIRE,  or  Bueh  Ayre,  an  i*biidof  the 
N.  sea,  situate  near  Tierra  Firme,  in  the  proyiaoe 
and  ^yemment  of  Cuman&y  to  the  «•  e.  (^  the 
island  of  Cura^oa,  and  n.  tv.  of  Margarita.  It 
abounds  in  salt-mineff,  is  renowned  fcnr  a  peculiar 
sort  offish,  called  alcatraces^  of  a  very  large  aiae| 
and  is  inhabited  by  the  Dutch.  It  baa  a  good 
port,  with  a  small  settlement,  but  the  ancbonge  is 
bad,  the  bottom  being  very  rocky.  The  cliief 
settlement,  which  is  acK>ut  a  mile  from  the  pO(t|  ig 
nevertheless  immediately  on  the  sea-shore,  and  is 
the  residence  of  the  Dutch  lieutenant,  who  is 
dependent  upon  the  governor  of  Cura^oa.  This 
island  abounds  in  cattle,  and  besides  the  Dtifch  it 
has  also  some  Indians.  Nineteen  leagues  fnm  the 
coast,  and  10  from  Cura^oa,  in  Lat.  IS^  13^  n. 
Long.  68°  W. 

[BONAMY's  Point,  on  the  s.  side  ofChaleur 
bay,  is  at  the  n.  w.  extremity  of  Eel  river  cove, 
and  forms  the  j.  limit  of  the  mouth  of  Rjstigouche 
river.] 

[BONA VENTURA.    See  BuEMAVEirTirRA.l 

[BONA VENTURE,  on  the  it.  sideof  Chalcur 
bay,  lies  about  three  leagues  from  New  Carlisle, 
which  is  now  called  Hamilton.  It  was  a  place  of 
considerable  commerce,  but  is  now  declined.]] 

BoNAVENTURE,  a  Small  island  of  the  jrulfof 
St.  Lawrence,  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotui,  or 
Acadia,  close  , to  the  cape  of  Espoir. 

BoNAVENTURE,  a  capc  or  point  of  the  e.  coast 
of  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  bay  of  Trinite. 

[BONA VISTA,  Cape  and  Bay  of,  lie  on  the  e. 
side  of  Newfoundland  island.  The  cape  lies  in 
lut.  48^5S' It.  long.  52°  33' 20.  and  was  discovered 
by  John  Cabot  and  his  son  Sebastian  in  1437,  in 
the  service  of  Henry  VII.  king  of  England.  The 
bay  is  formed  by  this  cape  and  that  of  cape 
Precis,  15  leagues  apart.] 

BOND,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes, 
in  the  district  of  the  parish  of  St.  George. 

BONDA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Santa  Martn,  situate  on  the  e.  side  of 
its  capital. 

BONDAS,  a  nation  of  Indians  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Santa  Marta.  At  the  time  of 
the  conquest  it  was  united  with  the  nations  of  the 
Bodiguas  and  Jcribocas,  in  order  the  better  to 
coontcract  the  power  of  the  Spaniards.  At  pre- 
sent some  families  of  it  only  are  remaining. 

[BONIIAMTOWN,  in  Middlesex  county, 
N.  Jersey,  lies  about  six  miles  w.  e.  from  New 
Brunswick.]  . 

BONIFACIO,  Sav,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
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vince  and  gotrerninent  of  Sonora  in  Nueva  Espafia, 
situate  on  Uie  shore  of  a  small  riyer,  which  enters 
that  of  Gib. 

Bonifacio,  Morro  bb,  a  mountain  of  the 
coast  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  in  the  district  of 
Goadalabquen,  between  the  point  Del  Ancia  and 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Meguin. 

BQNNECHERE,  a  river  of  the  province  of 
the  North  Iroqaees.     It  runs  n.  e.  and  enters  the 

Utawa^. 

BOrlZA.  a  settlement  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada.  It  is  famous  for  the  battle  and  victory 
which  was  gained  by  Gonzalo  Ximinez  de  Que- 
mda  against  the  army  of  Tundama,  prince  of 
Tunja,  m  1538,  and  for  the  imprisonment  and  death 
of  Zacrezazipa,  the  last  king  of  Bogot4.  The 
territory  is  pleasant  and  fertile,  and  irrigated  by 
4be  river  Sogamoso. 

BONZE,  Cabo  be,  an  extremity  and  point  of 
the  J.  coast,  which  looks  to  the  s.  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  between  the  point  of  Maizi  and  the  river 
GuataporL 

BOON,  a  small  island  of  the  coast  of  New 
England,  in  the  district  of  the  province  of  Con- 
necticut)  lying  between  the  main  coast  and  Jeffry *s 

bank. 

[BOONE  Bay  lies  on  the  w.  side  of  New- 
foundland island,  S2  leagues  n.  by  e.  of  St  George's 
harbour.    Lat.  49^  S5' i?.] 

[BOONETON,  a  small  post-town  in  Sussex 
county,  New  Jersey,  on  the  post-road  between 
Rockaway  and  Sussex  court-house,  116  miles 
from  Philadelphia.] 

[BOONSBOROlJGH,  in  Maddison  county, 
Kentucky,  lies  on  the  s.  side  of  Kentucky  river,  at 
the  mouth  of  Otter  creek,  SO  miles  s.  e.  of  Lex- 
ington, and  the  same  distance  n,  e.  from  Danville. 
Lnt.  Sr  44'  n.J 

[BOON'S  Creek,  a  small  n.  branch  of  Ken- 
tiickv  river.! 

{JjOOTH  Bay,  a  town  and  bay  on  the  coast 
of  JLincoln  county,  district  of  Maine,  in  n.  lat. 
43°  42^  about  two  miles  w.  of  Pemaquid  point. 
The  bay  stretches  within  the  land  about  IS  miles, 
aad  receives  two  small  streams.  On  it  is  a  town, 
haviog  997  inhabitants.] 

[BOPQUAM  or  M'Quam  Bay,  on  the  e. 
side  of  lake  Champlain,  is  situated  in  Swantown, 
Yennont.  and  has  Hog  island  on  the  n.  at  the 
mouth  of  Michiscoui  river.] 

BOQUERON,  Venta  de,  an  entrance  or  open- 
ing formed  by  the  mountains,  in  the  road  wnich 
leads  from  Portovel  to  Panama,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tierra  Firme.  It  is  an  indispensable  pass,  and 
there  is  here  a  house  or  inn,  commonly  tlie  resi- 
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dence  of  a  strong  guard,  for  the  detecting  (he 
contraband  trade. 

BoQUEBox,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  sea,  on 
the  coast  and  in  the  province  of  Cartagena,  situate 
in  the  bay  of  Tolu.  It  is  one  of  those  which 
form  this  Iniy. 

BoQUERON^  a  point  on  the  e*  coast  of  the  straits 
of  Magellan,  between  cape  San  Valentin  and  that 
of  Monmouth. 

BoQUERON,  an  inlet  or  small  bay  on  the  same 
coast,  close  to  the  point  of  the  same  name. 

BOQUERON ES,  Cabo  de,  an  extremity  and 
point  of  the  coast  of  the  province  of  Darien, 
between  port  Ada  and  the  island  of  Pinos. 

fBOQUET  River  passes  throu£;h  the  town  of 
Wnlsborough,  in  Clinton  county.  New  York,  and 
is  navigable  for  boats  about  two  miles,  and  is  there 
interrupted  by  falls,  on  which  are  mills.  At  this 
place  are  the  remains  of  an  entrenchment  thrown 
up  by  General  Burgoyne.] 

BOQUETA,  an  entrance  made  by  the  sea,  in 
the  province  and  government  of  Cartagena,  on  the 
side  of  this  city,  where  there  is  a  guard  for  the 
discovery  of  contrabands,  and  for  noting  down 
the  small  trading  vessels  which  come  to  supply 
this  city. 

BORANTE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment  of  Venezuela.  It  runs  near  the  city  of 
Nueva  Segovia,  abounds  in  very  excellent  fish, 
and  the  lands  which  it  irrigates  are  fertile,  and 
produce  much  maize. 

BORBON,  Rba^  DE,  a  town  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Sierra  Gorda,  in  the  bay  of 
Mexico,  and  the  kingdom  of  Nueva  Espafia, 
founded  in  1748  by  j)on  Joseph  de  Escandon^ 
C^unt  of  Sierra  Gordoy  and  the  Colonel  of  the 
Militia  of  Queretaro. 

[BORDENTOWN,  a  pleasant  town  in  Bur- 
lington  county.  New  Jersey,  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  Crosswick*s  creek,. on  the  e.  bank  of  a 
great  bend  of  Delaware  river,  six  miles  below 
Trenton,  nine  n.  e.  from  Burlington  by  water, 
and  15  by  land,  and  24  miles  n.  e.  from  Phila* 
delphia ;  and  through  this  town,  which  contains 
about  100  houses,  a  Une  of  stages  passes  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia.  The  second  division  of 
Hessians  was  placed  in  this  town,  in  December 
1776,  and  by  the  road  leading  to  it,  600  men  of 
that  nation  escaped,  whenGren.  Washington  sur- 
prised and  made  prisoners  of  886  privates,  and  2S 
Hessian  officers,  at  Trenton.] 

BORDET,  Trou,  a  settlement  and  parish  of 
the  French,  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  situate 
in  the  w.  head,  on  the  side  of  a  small  port,  which 
gives  it  its  name* 
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BORDONES.  a  aettlemeiit  of  tbe  proyince  aiid 

foverDment  of  Cuinao&,     It  is  composed  of  the 
ndiaos  of  Piriiu,  founded  in  1688  by  the  Colonel 
and  Governor  Don  Mateo  Caspar  de  Acosta. 

BOR6NE,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Louisiana.  It  is  formed  by  a  canal  of 
irater  which  enters  the  bay  of  8t*  Xuis,  and  is 
near  tbe  e.  coast  of  New  Oricans.  ^ 

BoRGNE,  an  island  of  the  river  of  St.  Lawrence 
in  New  France,  or  country  of  the  Outacas  Indians. 
}t  is  formed  by  an  arm  of  that  river  which  runs 
from,  and  then  returns  to  enter  the  mother  bed. 

[BoRGNB,  Li,  a  town  on  the  it.  side  of  the 
II.  peninsula  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  three 
leagues  w.  by  n.  of  Port  Margot,  and  eight  e.  by  s. 
of  Fort  de  Faix.] 

BORICA,  a  small  island,  situate  near  the  coast 
of  Tierra  Firme,  in  the  province  and  government 
«f  Venezuela,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  lake  of 
Maracaibo. 

BORILOS,  abarbarousnationof  Indians  who 
dwell  to  the  e.  of  the  Chiqnitos,  and  it.  of  the 
Pnrasicas,  in  Peru.  Itwas  discovered  by  the  rais- 
fiionaries  of  the  order  c^  Jesuits  of  the  province  of 
Lima,  in  1718,  who  succeeded  in  making  converts 
to  the  faith  until  the  year  1767. 

BORIQUEN^  a  point  on  the  w.  of  the  island  of 
San  Juan  de  Puerfo-rico,  between  the  river  of 
Ouaxayaca^  and  the  port  of  Aguada,  opposite  the 
oape  Engafio,  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo.  It  is 
one  of  those  which  form  the  port. 

BoRiQUBN.    Sec  BisauR. 

[BoRiauBK,  or  Crabs  Island.  See  Bieque.1 

bOEUA,  San  Francisco  DE,.a  capital  city  or 
•Hie  province  and  government  of  Mamas  in  the 
kingdom  of  Quito,  founded  in  1619  by  Captain 
Di^o  Vaca  de  Vega,  with  the  name  of  Nuestra 
-Sejiora  de  la  Concepcion,  on  the  e.  shore  of  the 
river  Maraiion,  four  leagues  from  Santiago  de  bs 
Montafias,  at  the  time  that  these  parts  were  visited 
by  tbe  regulars  ot  the  company  of  Jesuits^  with 
views  of  making  discoveries,  and  of  extending 
their  missions.  It  was  afterwards,  in  15S4,  re- 
moved tothe  spot  where  it  at  present  stands^  near  the 
aource  of  the  river  Pftstasn^and  opposite  the  mouth 
of  that  of  Cahuapanas,  upott  an  eminence  near  to 
a  stagnant  pool  of  the  Maranon,  after  the  narrow 
itrait  er  channel  of  the  Pongo.  This  name  was 
given  it  out  of  compliment  to  Don  Francisco  de 
IkHJa,  Prinde  of  Esquilache,  Viceroy  of  Peru, 
to  wh(Hn  it  capitulated  at  its  conquest.  Its  in- 
babitants  are  for  the  naost  part  Indians  ;  its  climate 
is  warm  and  moist;  it  is  the  residence  of  the 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  province,  and  of  a 
turate  who  belonged  to  the  company  of  Jesuits^ 
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until  the  year  1767. '  Its  first  inhabitants  were  tbe 
conquerors  of  all  the  barbarous  nations  of  the 
Maraiion.     Lat.  4^28'*.     Lon^.  76°  84' w. 

BoRJA,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  which  were 
maintained  by  the  regulars  of  the  company  of 
Jesuits,  in  the  profince  of  Taraumara  in  the  king- 
dom of  NuevaVizcaya;  distant  S4  leagues  ^«  c  | 
to  the  e.  of  the  real  of  the  mines  and  town  of  San 
Felipe  de  Chignagua. 

BoRjA,  another,  of  the  missions  which  were 
held  by  the  same  regulars  of  the  company  of 
Jesuits,  in  the  province  and  grovemnient  of  Buenos 
Ay  res,  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Uruguay, 
[in  Lat.  28°  S^  5  K.    Long.  67^  56' ».] 

BoRJA,  another,  in  the  province  and  govern* 
mentof  Moxos,  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  founded 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Manique. 

BOROA,  a  district  and  province  of  the  king- 
dom of  Chile. 

BOROJO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Maracaibo,  situslte  on  tbe  coast,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  its  i\ame;  opposite  tbe^ 
great  lake,  and  on  the  i.  side  of  it. 

BoROJo,  a  river  of  tbe  same  province  and 
government,  which  rises  near  tbe  coast,  and  enteiVr 
the  sea  opposite  the  former  settlement. 

BGROMBON,  San,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  situate 
near  the  coast  and  bay  of  its  name,  on  -tbe  side 
(^posite  to  the  colony  of  Sacramento. 

BoROMBON,  a  bay  of  the  former  province  and 
government,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  La  Plata^ 
and  the  capital. 

BORONOTA,  a  large  settlement  <rfthe  Nnevo 
Reyno  de  Granada,  md  government  of  Santa 
Marta  ;  founded  in  the  plains,  or  UanuraSy  which 
•lie  towards  the  n.  Its  natives  are  of  the  Guaranos- 
and  Guaxiros  nations.  It  is  governed  by  a'  cacique, 
und  belongs  to  the  missions  of  tbe  Catalanian  Ca* 
puchin  fathers.. 

BOROS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Pero,  ijo  the  e. 
of  (he  province  of  the  Chiquitos,.  which  extendi 
itself  tnrough  those  woods  and  plains  as  fitr  as 
tbe  river  Paraguay.     It  is  but  little  known. 

BOROTARE,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Santa  Marta,  situate  on  the 
shore  of  a  river  which  run»  to  empty  itself  inta 
the  lake  of  Maracaibo. 

BOKQUIELES,  islands  or  rocks  of  the  N. 
sea,  by  tbe  coast  of  the  province  and  goyemnient* 
of  Darien ;  thev  are  two,  and  lie  at  tbe  w.  mouth 
or  entrance  of  the  port  of  Arboletes, 

BORRACHOS,  Puwta  of,  a  point  on  the 
coast  of  the  province  and  government  of  Guaya-^ 
quil  in  the  kingdom  of  Pero^ 
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;  BORRACNA,  an  islknd  of  the  N.  tea,  very 
near  the  coast  of  Tierra  Firme,  in  the  province  of 
Barcelona  and  gorenunent  of  Cumanay  between 
the  cities  of  these  names. 

BORUCAS,  San  Lobbn ao  db,  a  town  of  tbc 
proTUice  and  government  of  Costa«rica  in  the 
kingdom  of  Guatemala,  situate  on  the  coast  of  the 

S.sea. 

BORUGA,  Cabo  de,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Veragua  and 
kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  between  the  gulf 
Duice,  and  the  port  of  Las  Caravclas  Graiidcs. 

[BOSCAWEN,  a  township  in  Hillsborough 
countj,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  w.  bank  of 
Merrimack  river,  above  Concord  ;  43  miles  n.  w. 
of  Exeter,  and  38  s.  e.  of  Dartmouth  college^  hav« 
ine  1108  inhabitants.  Boscawen  liiils  are  in  this 
neighbourhood  •] 

BOSTON,  a  large  and  opulent  city,  the  me- 
tropolis of  New  England,  and  of  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  in  N.  America.     In  the  year  1774,  i(s 

S^rt  was  prohibited  by  an  act  of  parliament  of 
reat  Britain,  and  it  was  shortly  after  entered  by 
the  king*8  troops,  who  destroyed  many  edifices, 
and  caused  considerable  haVoc.     It  was  at  that 
time  the  largest  and  most  considerable  city  of  any 
of  New  England,  having  been  founded  in  1630, 
by  the  English  colonists  who  came  to  it  from 
Charlestown,  in  a  peninsula  of  nearly  four  miles 
in  circumfcr(*ncc,  and  44  from  the  bay  of  Massa- 
chusetts.    It  suflTcrcd  much  from  an  earthquake 
which  took  place  on  the  29th  October  1727.     It  is 
the  best  situated  for  commerce  of  any  city  in 
America ;  on  the  n.  side  of  it  are  two  small  islands 
called  Brewster,  to  one  of  which  is  also  given  llie 
name  of  Noddle.     The  only  entrance  to  the  bay  is 
through  a  channel  so  narrow,  from  the  number  of 
islamls,  as  scarcely  to  admit  three  ships  a-breast. 
There  are,  however,  marks  and  buoj's  placed  so 
as  to  ensure  a  safe  entrance,   and  the  bay  itself 
is  capable  of  containing  500  vessels,  in  a  sufficiont 
depth  of  water,  where  they  might  formerly   lie 
defended  by  the  cannon  of  a  regular  fortress,  but 
this  was  destroyixl  in  the  said   war.     At  the  ex- 
tremity oi'  the  bay  is  a  quay  3000  feet  in   length, 
ivhich  on  the  n.  part  has  a  set  of  regular  maga- 
sinesy  beginning  from  the  principal  street  in  the 
city  :  this  street,  a^  well  as  all  the  others,  is  spa- 
cious and  straight.     The  town  from  the  bay  has  a 
beautiful  appearance  ;  it  is  in  the  form  of  an  am- 
phitheatre, >vilh  a  house  for  the  magistrate,  in 
which  are  the  tribunals,  and  a  chancfo,  which  is  a 
very  fine  piece  of  architecture,    surrounded  by 
many   libraries,  well  provided,  and  ^'iving  work 
Tor  five  printing  houses.     It  contains  19  churches, 
vol..   1. 
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nearly  6000  houses,  and  30,000  inhabitants.  To 
form  some  judgment  of  the  riches  of  this  capital,  it  is 
sufficient  to  know,  that  from  Christmas  in  the  year 
1747  to  the  following,  1748,  no  less  than  500 
vessels  left  its  port,  and  that  4S0  entered  it,  not 
to  mention  the  fishing  vessels  and  coasters,  the 
nunib(T  of  which  ahme  amounted  to  at  least  1000* 
It  sutiered  much  in  1773  by  a  terrible  tempest. 
The  commerce  of  this  city  is  very  great,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  own  productions,  but  with  re« 
gard  to  the  productions  of  other  parts,  since  its 
inhabitants  are,  as  it  were,  the  factors  of  all  the 
other  colonies  of  N.  America,  the  E.  Indies, 
and  of  some  parts  of  Europe.  Its  principal  ar« 
tides  or  efiects  are  trees  ana  ship-masts,  fish,  tar, 
turpentine,  planks,  salted  meats,  as  well  pork  as 
beef,  butter,  cheese,  horses,  large  cattle,  wheat, 
cider,  honey,  and  flax ;  and  although  it  trades 
also  in  skins,  yet  these  form  no  considerable  part 
of  its  commerce.  On  its  coast  are  large  whale- 
fisheries,  in  which  a  great  number  of  its  inhabi- 
tants are  employed ;  and  it  is  computed  that  dO,000 
01/1/7/(1/5  of  oil  are  annually  sent  to  Italy,  Spain, 
England,  and  the  islands  of  America,  as  also 
20,000  more  to  the  Negroes  of  the  W.  Indies. 
The  excessive  quantity  of  liquors  distilled  in  Bos- 
ton from  molasses,  received  in  exchange  or  barter 
from  the  W.  Indies,  is  such  as  to  cause  them  to 
be  sold  for  two  shillings  a  barrel,  and  with  them 
are  supplied  all  the  colonies  of  N.  America.  They 
arc  also  sufBcient  for  the  traffic  with  the  Indians, 
for  that  of  the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland,  and  for 
a  great  part  of  the  trade  to  Africa.  The  rum  is  as 
much  renowned  for  its  plentifulness  and  cheap- 
ness as  for  its  quality.  This  may  be  looked  upon 
as  almost  the  only  colony  that  has  manufactures 
equal  to  its  consumption.  The  cloths  made  here 
are  strong  and  close  wove :  these  manufactories 
were  established  by  some  Irish  Presbyterians, 
who  fled  from  );ersecution,  and  through  aflinity  of 
religion,  settled  here,  introducing  the  manufac- 
ture of  linens  of  a  very  delicate  texture ;  thus 
liaving  highly  increased  the  commercial  credit 
and  reputation  of  the  colony.  They  likewise 
make  excellent  hats  here,  and  these,  althoue:h 
contraband,  are  a^rcat  article  of  exportation  to  the 
other  colonies.  The  vessels  built  here,  through 
the  commission  of  its  dock,  and  which  are  aflcr« 
wards  sold  with  their  cargo  in  the  ports  of  Spain, 
France,  and  Portugal,  formed  the  principal  source 
of  its  commerce.  Tliere  used  to  be  a  light-house 
on  a  rock  for  the  direction  of  vessels  in  tlie  night, 
the  which  was  destroyed  with  the  fortifications  in 
the  litte  war.  This  war  originated  in  this  capital 
in  1774,  Mhen  the  inhabitants  burnt  the  tea  which 
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came  from  England j  benie  unwilling  to  pay  the 
beavy  duties  imposed  on  tnat  article.  The  result 
of  the  struggle  was,  that  they  declared  themselyes 
independent  of  the  English  crown,  together  with 
the  other  colonics,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  article 
United  States.  All  sects  are  tolerated'  in  this 
city,  and  in  it  are  ten  churcEes.- 

[Boston,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Massachu* 
setts,  the  largest  town  in  New  England,  is  now  the 
third  in  size  and  rank  in  the  United  States,  and 
lies  in  lat.  42^  18'  W  n-  and  long.  70°  69'  53*  ». 
This  town,  with  the  towns  of  Hingham,  Chelsea, 
and  Hull,  constitute  tho  county  of  Suffolk,  176 
miles  s.  w.  of  Wiscasset,  61  J.  by  n>.  of  Ports- 
mouth,  164  It.  e.  of  New  Haven,  25S  n.  e.  of 
New  York,  347  if.  e.  of  Philadelphia,  and  500 
n.  e.  of  the  city  of  Washington.     Boston  is  built 
upon  a  peninsula,  of  irregukir  form  at  the  bottom 
or  Massachusetts  bay,  and  is  joined  to  the  main 
land  by  an  isthmus  on  the  s.  end  of  the  town,.lcadp 
ing.to.Jloxbttry«.    It  is  two  miles  long,  but  is  of 
uiiequal.breadth ;.  the  broadest  part  is  7S6  yardr» 
The  peninsula  contains  about  700  acres,, (other  ac- 
counts say  1000),  on  which  are  S376  dwelling 
bouses.    The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1790  was 
18,038,  but  the  increase  has  been  very  consider- 
able since*.    The  town.isintersectcd  by  97  streets, 
S6  lanes,,,  and  S6  alleys,  besides  18  courts,  &c. ; 
most  of  tliese  are  irregular,,  and  not  very  conve- 
nient.   State  street,  Common  street,  and  a  few 
others,  are  exceptions  to  this  general  charac<ec; 
the  former  is  very  spacious,. and  being  on  a  line 
with  Long  wharf,  where  strangers  usuallv  land^ 
exhibits  a. flattering  idea  o£  the  town.     Here  are 
19  edifices  fi>v  public  worship,,  of  which    nine 
are  for  Congr^tionalists,. three  for  Episcopaliansy 
and  two  for  ^ptists;  the  Friends,.  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, Methodists^  Sandemanians,  and  Univer- 
salists,.  have  one  each.     Most  of  these  are  orna- 
ments with  beautifuLspires,  with  clocks  and  heUs^ 
The  other  public  buildings  are  the  state-house|. 
court-house,,  two  theatres,  concert-hall,  faneuil- 
Iiall,  gaol,.an  alms-house,  a  work-house,  a  bride- 
well,, and.  powder-magazine.     Franklin    plaoe^ 
adjoining  Federal  street  theatre^,  is  a  great  oma« 
ment  to  the  town  ;  it  oontain^  a  monument  of  Dr» 
Frai'iklin,  from  whom:  it  takes^  its  name,,  and  is 
eocompased  on  two  sides^  with  buildings,  which,,, 
in  point  of  elegance,  are  not  exceeded  perhaps- in 
the  United  States.     Here  are  kept  in  capacious 
rooms,  given  and  fitted  up  for  tne  purpose,  the 
Boston  library,  and  the  valuable  collections  of  the 
historical  society.     Most  of  the  public  buildings 
are  handsome,  and  some  of  them  are  elegant.    A 
magnificent  state-bouse  is  now  erecting  in  Boston, 


on  the  ^.  side  of  Be^c<ni  Sill,  fronting  the  Mall^ 
the  corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  with  great 
formality  and  parade  on  the  4th  of  July   1795^^ 
and  which  overtops  the  monument  on  Beacon  hill* 
The  market-place,  in,  which  the  faneuil-hall  is  situ- 
ated, is  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  provisions  which 
the  country  affords.    The  fish,  market,  in  particu- 
lar, by  the  bounteous  supplies  of  the  ocean  and 
rivers,  not*  only  furnishes  the  ricfi  with- the  rarest 
productions,  but  often  provides  the  poor  with  a 
cheap   and  grateful  repast.     Boston  harbour  is 
formed  by  point  Alderton  on  the  s.  and  by  Nahant 
point  on  then.     It  is  variegated  with  ablout  forty 
islands,  of  which  fifteen  only  can  be  properly 
called  so ;  the  others  being  small  rocks  or  banks 
of  sand,  slightly  covered  with  verdure.     These 
iblands  afford  excellent  pastura^,.  hay,  and'grain/ 
and  furnish  agreeable  places  of  resort  in  summer 
to  parties  of  pleasure.    Castle  island  is  about  three 
miles  from  the  town;  its  fortifications,  formerly 
called:  Castle  Williani,  defend  the  entrance  of  the 
harbourw.    Uiis>  garrisoned  by.  about  50  soldiers^ 
whaserve  as-agUBid  for  the  convicts,  who  are 
sent  here  to  hard   labour..     The    Convicts   are 
chiefly  employed  in  making  nails.     The  light- 
house stanas  on  a  small  island  on  the  n.  entrance 
of  the  channel,  (point  Alderton  and  Mantasket' 
heights  being  on  the  ; •),  and  is  about  65  feet  high.. 
To  steer  for  it  from  cape  Cod,  the  course  is  w.  n.  m 
when  within  one  league  of  the  cape )  from  cape 
Cod  to  the  light^house  is  about  16-  leagues ;  from 
cape  Ann* the  course  is- t..tB;  distant  ten*  leagues. 
A  oannon  Is  lodged  and  mounted  at  the  ligbt- 
house  to  answer  signals.    Only  seven  of  the  islands 
in^the  bay  are  witiiin  the  jnrisdiction  of  the  town,, 
and  taxed  with  it,  viz.   Noddle's,.  Hog,  Long, 
Deer,. Spectacle,  Governor's,,  and  Apple  islands. 
The  wharfe  and  quays  in  Boston  are  about  80* 
in    number,,  and   very  convenient   for    vessels. 
Haong  wharf,.,  or  Boston  pier,   in.  particular,  ex^ 
tendfr  from  the  bottom  of  State  street  1743  feet  into 
the  harbour  in  a  straight  line    The  breadch  is 
104  feet..    Atthe  end  aie  17  feet  of  water  at  ebb- 
tide.   Adjoining  to  this  wharf  on  the  i?.  is  a  con-, 
venient  wharf  called  Minot'sT,  from  the  namc- 
of  its  former  proprietor  and  its  form.     Vessels  are* 
supplied  here  with  frcsb  water  from  a  well  sur<^ 
rounded  by  salt  water,.  wBioh  has  been  dug  at  a 
great  expencc    Long  wharf  in  every,  respect  ex-^ 
ceedsany  thing  of:  the  kind  in  the  Unitea  States.. 
In  February  1796^  »  company  was  ^incorporated 
to  cut  a  canal  between  this  harboyr  and  Roxhury, 
which   is  neatly  completed.    Charles  river  and 
West  Boston  bridges  are  highly  useful  and  orna- 
mental to  Boston;  and  both  are  on.  Charles  river,3. 
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Twiricli  mingles  its  waters  iviili  those  of  Mystic 
nver,  in  Boston  harbour.     Charles  river  bridge 
connects  Boston  with  Charlestown  in  Middlesex 
county,   and  is  1503  feet  long,  48  feet  broad, 
stands  on  75  piers,  and  cost  the  subscribers  50,000 
4oIIai8.    It  was  opened  June  19,  1787. 

Feet  long^ 
-West  Boston  bridge  stands  on  180  piers^  is  S4S3 
Jiridge  over  the  gore,  14  piers,    «    •    •      275 
Abutment,  Boston  side,  -•••-•        87| 
Cansewaj,      -*-------     .384 

'Distance  €rom  the  end  of  the  causeway  to 

.Cambridge  meeting-hoiise,    -    «    •    -    7810 
Width  of  the  brid|^,    .....    ^        40 

•  This  beautiful  bridge  exceeds  the  other  as  much 
in  elegance  as  in  length,  and  cost  the  subscribers 
76,7(W  doUais.  Both  bridges  have  draws  for  the 
admission  of  vessels,  and  lamps  for  the  benefit  of 
evening  passengers.  Seven  free  schools  are  sop. 
ported  nere  at  the  pubKc  expence,  in  which  the 
children  of  every  class  of  citizens  may  freely  asso- 
•ciate  together.  The  number  of  scholars  is  comput- 
ed at  about  900,  of  which  160  are  taught  Latin, 
;&c.  There  are  besides  these  many  private  schools. 
The  principal  societies  in  the  commonwealth  hold 
jthetr  meetings  in  this  town,  and  are,  the  .marine 
society,  American  academy  of  arts  and  wiences, 
Afasefachusetts  agricultural  society,  Massachusetts 
charitable  society,  Boston  Episcopal  charitable 
society,  Massachusetts  historical  society,  society 
•for  propagating  the  gospel,  Massachusetts  congr&- 
nlionai  society,  medical  society,  humane  society, 
'Boston  library  society,  Boston  mechanic  associa- 
Iton,  society  for  the  aid  of  emigrants,  charitable 
£re  society,  and  seven  respectable  lodges  of  free 
and  accepted  masons.  The  foreign  and  domestic 
trade  of  Boston  is  very  considerable,  to  support 
which  there  are  three  banks,  viz.  the  branch  ot  the 
United  States  bank,  the  Union,  and  the  Massa- 
ichusetts  bank  ;  the  latter  consists  of  800  shares  of 
£00  dollars,  equal  to  400,000;  the  capital  of  the 
Union  bank  is  1,200,000  dollars,  400,000  of  which 
are  the  property  of  the  state.  In  1784  the  entries 
•of  foreign  and  coasting, vessels  were  S72,  and  the 
clearances  450.  In  1794  the  entries  from  foreign 
ports  were  567.  In  1795  these  entries  amounted 
lo^25,  of  which  the  ships  were  96^  barques  3, 
snows  9,  polacre  1,  brigs  185,  dogger'  1,  schooners 
36S,  sliallop  1,  and  doops  65.  To  the  principal 
manufactures,  above  enumerated,  we  may  add 
Joaf«sugar,  beer,  sail-cloth,  cordage,  wool,  and 
cotton  cards,  playing  cards,  pot  and  pearl  ashes, 
pader  hans^ings,  plate,  ^ass,  tobacco,  and  .cho- 
colate. There  are  SO  distilleries,  two  breweries, 
«fght    sngar-houses,    and     eleven    rqpe- walks. 


£ight  years  ago,  the  intercourse  with  the  country 
barely  required  two  stages  and  twelve  horses,  on 
the  great  road  between  this  and  New  Haven,  dts*< 
tant  164  miles ;  whereas  there  are  now  SO  car- 
riages  and  100  horses  employed.    The  number 
of  the  di€ereht  stages  thnt  run  through  the  week 
from  this  town  is  upwards  of  SO ;   about  10  years 
ago  there  were  only  three.    Attempts  have  bcsen 
trade  to  change  the  government  of  the  town  from 
its  present  form  to  that  of  a  city,  but  this  mea- 
sure, not  according  with  the  democratic  spirit  of 
the  people,  has  as  yet  failed.   At  an  annual  meet* 
ing  in  March,  nine  select  men  are  chosen  for  the 
government  of  (he  town;  at  the  same  time  are 
chosen  a  town-clerl,  a  treasurer,   IS  overseers  of 
the  poor,  '24  fire  wards,  IS  clerks  of  the  market, 
IS  scavengers,   18  constables,  besides  a  number 
of  other  officers.    If  the  inhabitants  do  not  reap 
all  the  advantages  they  have  alright  to  expect  from 
their  numerous  officers,  it  is  said  that  it  ts  not  for 
want  of  wholesome  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the 
weights,  measures,  and  quality  of  provisions,  or 
o&er  branches  of  police,    but  -because  the  laws 
are  not  put  in  execution.    Besides  those  caHed 
trained  bands,  there  are  four  other  military  com^ 
panics  in  Boston,  viz.  tlieMcient  and  hononrable 
artillery    cdmpany,    the    cadets,  fusileers,    and 
artillery.    The  ancient  aid  honourable  artillery 
company  was  incorporated  in  1638,  and  the  elec* 
tion  of  a  captain  and  officers  of  ii  for  the  year  is  on 
the  first  Monday  in  June  annually,  which  isob* 
served  here  as  a  day  of  festivity.    Several  ofl^cers 
in  the  American  array,  who  signalized  themselves 
in  the  late  war,  received  their  first  knowledge  of 
tactics  in  this  military  school.     Boston  was  icalled 
Shaumut  by  tlie  Indians;    Trimountain  by  the 
settlers  in  Charlestown,  from  the  Tiew  of  its  three 
hills  ;  and  bad  its  present  name  in  token  of  respect 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton,  a  minister  of  Boston  in 
England,  atid    afterwards   mfinister    of  the  first 
church  iiere.    Boston   has  suffered  severely  by 
numerous  fires,  the  houses  being  mostly  built  of 
wood^    The  last  large  fire  happened  July  30^ 
1794,  and  consumed  96  houses,  rope- walks,  &c. 
and  the  account  of  losses  given  in  by  tbe  sufieiers 
amounted  to  809,861    dollars.    Boston    feels   a 
pride  in  haying .^iven  birth  to  Benjamin  Franklin, 
and  a  •number  ot  other  patriots,  who  were  among 
tbe  most  active  and  influential  characters  in  effect* 
ing  the  revolution.] 

[Boston  Comer,  a  tract  of  land  adjoining 
mount  Washington,  Berkshire  county,  Massachu^ 
setts,  containing  67  inhabitants.] 

[Boston,  New,  a  township  in  HiUsborough 
county,  New  Hampshire,  contaiqing  ISQg  inba* 
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biCantSi  12  miles  s,  w.  hy  w»  from  Amuske^  fallf , 
60  miles  w.  of  Portsmoath,  and  a  like  distance  n.  v. 
of  Boston.} 

BOTEN  Creek,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Guayana,  in  the  Dutch  possessions. 

[BOTETOUR'I,  a  county  in  Virginia,  on  the 
Blue  ridge,  w.  of  ^hich  are  the  Sweet  springs, 
about  4S  miles  from  the  Warm  springs,  lis  chief 
town  is  Fincastle.] 

BOTIN,  a  settlement  of  the  kingdom  of  Nucva 
Espafia,  and  province  of  Culiacan,  near  the  capi« 
tal  town  of  this  name. 

BOTONN,  a  settlement  of  tlie  island  of  Bar*- 
badocs. 

[BOTTLEHILL,  avillageln  Somerset  county, 
New  Jersey,  two  miles  n.  to.  from  Chatham,  and 
15  n,w.  of  Elizabeth  town.] 

BOUCAN-BUOU,  Rio  del,  a  river  in  the  island 
of  St.  Domingo,  in  the  French  possessions.  It  is 
small,  rises  in  tlie  a>.  cosist,  and  runs  by  a  w»  course 
into  the  sea,  between  the  river  of  Los  Naranjos 
and  the  buy  of  Los  Flamencos. 

BOUCASIN,  a  mountain  of  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo,  i)i  the  French  posiiessions,  near  the  coast 
of  tlie  U7.  head  of  the  point  of  Aracahy. 

BOUKFUKA,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  S. 
Carolina,  situate  at  the  source  of  the  river  of 
Pearls.  The  English  have  in  it  a  fort  and  a  com- 
mercial establishment. 

BOUCHERUILLE,  a  fort  of  the  French,  in 
the  province  and  country  of  the  Iroquees  Indians, 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  opposite 
the  island  of  Montrieal. 

[BOUDOIR,  Lg,  a  small  island  in  the  Pacific 
ocean,  lat.  17°  52'  s.  long,  from  Paris,  15°  S>5'  w. 
discovered,  April  3,  1768,  by  Bougainville.  This 
island,  the  year  before,  had  been  discovered  by 
'Wallts,  and  named  Osnaburg.  The  natives  call 
it  Maitea,  according  to  the  report  of  Captain 
Cook,  who  visited  it  in  1769.  Cjuiris  discovered 
this  island  in  1606,  and  calleid  it  La  Dezana.     See 
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BOUGAINVILLE,  Rio  dk,  a  river  in  the 
Malvine  or  Falkland  inlands.  It  was  discovered 
and  thus  named  by  a  naval  captain,  Don  Luis  de 
Bougainville,  in  1763.  It  runs  into  the  sea  through 
a  bay  in  the  largest  of  these  islands. 

[Bougainville's  Straits  are  at  ihen»w.  end 
jof  the  isles  of  Solomon.] 

[BOUGIE  Inlet,  on  the  coast  of  N.  Carolina, 
between  Core  sound  and  Little  inlet.] 

BOUKHOUMA,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  I^uisiana,  which  runs  5.  be- 
tween the  rivers  of  Pearls  and  Estapacha^  and 
enters  the  sea  in  the  bay  of  St.  Louis. 
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BOULANGER,  two  iroall  islandi  of  Uie  N. 
tea,  rituate  within  the  bay  and  port  of  tbe.gmt 
Cul  de  Sac  in  the  island  of  Onaoalnpe, 

BouLAMGBR,  a  imall  river  of  the  island  of 
Guadalupe,  which  mns  n.  e.  and  enters  the  an 
in  the  \my  and  port  of  the  great  Col  de  Sac^oa 
the  n,  sicfe  of  that  island. 

[BOUNDBROOK,  avillage  in  Somerset coan- 
iyj  New  Jersey,  on  the  n.  bank  of  Rarilon 
river.]  • 

BOUQUETS,  Cnoix  des,  a. settlement  and 
parish  of  the  French,  in  their  possessions  in  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo,  and  of  the  jurisdiction  " 
cape  Frances. 

[BOURBON,  a  county  laid  out  and  or]^- 
nized  in  the  year  1785  by  the  state  of  Qeorguiy 
in  the  s.  w.  comer  of  the  state,  on  Uie  Mississippi^ 
including   the   Natchez  country.     The  laws 
Georgia   were   never   carried  into  effect  in 
country,  and  it  has  been  under  the  jurisdiction 
the  Spaniards  since  their  conquest  of  this  part  of* 
the  country  in  1780,  till  it  was  given  np  to  the 
United  States  by  the  treaty  of  1795.     The  law  oT 
Greon^ia,  establishing  the  county  of  Bourbon^  is 
now  m  force.     See  Louisiana.] 

[Bourbon  Fort,  in  the  island  of  Martinico  in 
the  West  Indies.] 

[Bourbon  County,  in  Kentucky,  between 
Licking  and  Kentucky  rivers,  contains  7837  inha* 
bitants,  including  908  slaves.] 

[Bourbon,  a  post-town  and  capital  of  the 
above  county,  stands  on  a  point  of  land  formed  by 
two  of  the  5.  branches  of  Licking  river;  K 
miles  I?.  €.  of  Lexington,  91  e.  of  Lebanon, 
and  749  w.  s.w,  from  rhiladclphia,  and  contains 
about  60  houses,  a  Baptist  church,  a  court-house, 
and  gaol.  There  are  several  valuable  mills  in  its 
vicinity  J 

BOURSAUL,  a  river  of  the  island  of  Guada* 
lupe.  It  rises  in  the  s.  e.  mountains,  runs  f.  e. 
and  enters  the  sea  between  the  rivers  of  the  Goy* 
aves  and  the  Petite  Plaiae. 

BOW,  a  township  of  the  English  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  Hampshire,  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Pennycook,  opposite  the  mouth  of  that  of 
Contoaook. 

[Bow  is  a  township  in  Rockingham  county^ 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  w.  bank  of  Merrimack 
river,  a  little  s.  of  Concord,  53  miles  from 
Portsmouth.     It  contains  56S  inhabitants.] 

[BOVVDOIiV,  a  township  ill  Lincoln  coonfji 

district  of  Maine,  on  the  it.  e.  bank  of  Andro^cnggin 

/river,  distant  from  York  n.  e.  36  miles,  and  from 

the  mouth  of  Keunc^ieck  river  (>  mil(*s,  and  16f 

n.  e.  of  Boston,    it  contains  983  inhabitants.] 
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DWDOINHAM,  a  township  in  Lincoln 
7,  district  of  Maine,  separated  from  Pownal* 
gh  e.  and  Woolwich  5.  e.  hy  Kennebeck 
It  has  455  inhabitants,  and  lies  171  miles 
from  Boston] 

DWLING  Green,  a  village  in  Virginia, 
el  post-road,  22  miles  s.  of  Fredericksburg, 
-itf  Richmond,  and  35  it.  of  Hanover  court- 

)aAGA,  a  settlement  of  the  corregimiento 
igflta  in  the  Nuevo  Key  no  de  Granada.  It 
-an  extremely  cold  temperature,  produces 
1^  oiaize,  barley,  papas ^  and  other  fruits 
lold  climate;  contains  200  housekeepers  and 
Indians,  and  is  six  leagues  to  the  f .  e.  of 

bxBOROUGH,  a  township  in  Middlesex 
^,  Massachusetts,  containing  412  inhabitants. 
In  n.  *.  from  Boston.] 
OXFORD,  a  small  township  in  Essex  conn- 
lasnchusetts,  having  9S5  inhabitants.  It 
B  the  f .  e.  side  of  Merrimack  river,  seven 
'il.of  Newbury  port.  In  the  southernmost 
two  parishes  is  a  blomary.] 
iXOi^EO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
DCfit  of  Popaydn.  It  is  in  the  s.  part,  runs 
€•  to  tv.  and  is  passed  by  a  ford  at  the  route 
h  leads  from  Pasto  to  Popaydn.  It  unites 
with  Esmita,  and  these  together  enter  the 
oaad. 

^YACA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
ghnienio  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
ada.  It  is  of  a  cold  temperature,  produces 
xleration  wheat,  niai/e,  vetches,  and  apples, 
with  the  latter  of  Avhich  the  place  abounds ; 
1  principal  traffic  is  in  lime,  which  is  made 
randance  for  the  whole  province,  and  for 
i  FCy  being  the  best  that  can  be  made.  It 
dns  somewhat  more  than  25  housekeepers 
tt'Indinns,  whose  glory  it  is  that  their  an- 
n  alone,  in  the  obscurity  of  gentilism,  had 
lotion  of  a  Supreme  Being,  the  author  of  all 
ed,  one  in  essence  and  three  in  person.  Thus 
t  that  they  adored  a  human  imago  with  three 
I.  It  is  distant  an  hour  and  an  half's  journey 
Tunjn.  It  was  taken  and  sacked  by  Gonzalo 
ines  de  Qucsada  in  1537. 
lOYLSTON,  a  township  in  Worcester 
fy,  Massachusetts,  having  839  inhabitants, 
liloi  »•  e.  of  Worcester,  and  45  ff.  to.  of  Bos- 
It  was  incorporated  in  1786,  having  been  a 
h  of  Shrewsbury  since  1742,  and  contains  by 
7  14,396  acres  of  land,  well  watered,  and  of 
h  toiLQ 
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BOZA,  a  lettlement  and  head  settlement  of  the 
carrepmiento  of  this  name  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
( jranada.  It  is  of  a  cold  temperature,  but  healthy 
and  delightfully  pleasant,  from  whence  it  was 
chosen,  at  certain  seasons,  as  a  place  of  recrea- 
tion by  the  viceroy  of  that  kingdom,  Don  Joseph 
de  Soils,  who  was  fond  of  duck-hunting;  in 
which  fowl  it  abounded,  as  well  as  in  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  cold  climate.  It  has  some  very 
good  pastures  for  cattle,  contains  upwards  of  100 
housekeepers,  and  as  many  Indians,  and  its  jnris- 
diction  comprehends  six  other  settlements.  It  is 
three  leagues  5.  of  Santa  Fe. 

BozA,  another  settlement  of  the  island  of  Cuba^ 
on  the  n.  const,  between  the  settlement  of  Maaa 
and  the  bay  of  Nipe. 

BOZAIRU,  a  village  and  settlement  of  the 
Portuguese,  in  the  province  and  captainship  of 
Pernambuco  in  Brazil,  situate  near  the  sea-coast. 

[BOZIiA,  a  town  in  New  London  coyxnijj 
Connecticut,  formerly  a  parish  in  the  town  of 
Norwich,  36  miles  e.  from  Hartford.] 

BRACUAENDA,  a  rivei^of  the  province  and 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  runs  v.  and  en- 
ters the  Uruguay  between  the  rivers  Yacui  and 
Cavayama. 

[BRADDOCK'S  Field,  the  place  where  Gen. 
Braddock,  with  the  first  division  of  his  army, 
consisting  of  1400  men,  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of 
400  men,  chiefly  Indians,  by  whom  he  was  de- 
feated and  mortally  wounded,  July  9,  1755.-  The 
American  militia,  who  were  disdainfuly  turned 
in  tlie  rear,  continued  unbroken,  and  served  as  a 
rear-guard,  and,  under  Col.  Washington,  the  late 
president  of  the  United  States  of  America,  pre- 
served the  regulars  from  being  entirely  cut  off. 
It  is  situate  on  Turtle  creek,  on  the  n.  e.  bank  of 
Monongahela  river,  six  mUes  e.  5.  e.  from  Pitts- 
burcr.] 

[BnADDOCK's  Bay,  on  the  5.  side  of  lake  On- 
tario, 4S  miles  w.  from  Great  Sodus,  and  65  e.  from 
fort  Niagara.] 

BRADFOKD,  East  and  West,  are  townships 
in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania.] 

BaADFORD,  a  township  in  Essex  county,  Mas- 
sachusetts, situate  on  the  s.  side  of  Merrimack 
river,  opposite  Haverhill,  and  10  miles  ad.  of  New- 
bury port.  It  has  two  parishes,  and  1371  inha- 
bitants. Quantities  of  leather  shoes  are  made  here 
for  exportation ;  and  in  the  lower  parish  some  ves^* 
sels  are  built.  Several  streams  fall  into  the  Merri- 
mack from  this  town,  which  support  a  number  of 
mills  of  various  kinds. 

[BnADFoan,    a    township    in    Hillsborough 
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oountyi  New  Hampshire,  containing  S17  inliabi* 
tantB,  incorporated  in  1760 ;  SO  miles  e.  of  Cbarlei- 
town.] 

,  [Bradford,  a  township  in  Orange  county, 
Vermont,  on  the  w.  bank  of  Connecticut  rirer, 
about  90  miles  above  Dartmouth  college,  having 
654  inhabitants.  There  is  a  remarkable  ledge  of 
locks  in  this  township,  as  mnch  as  SOO  feet  hieh. 
It  appears  to  hang  over,  and  threaten  the  traveller 
as  he  passes.  The  space  between  thb  ledge  and 
Connecticut  river  is  scarcely  wide  enough  for  a 
rcmd.l 

[BRAGA,  IIa,  now  Fort  Dauphin,  in  the 
island  of  Cuba.] 

BRAGA  DO,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  runs  e.  and 
enters  the  Parana  to  the  s,  of  the  city  of  Santa  Fe. 

[BRAINTREE,  a  township  in  Orange  county, 
Vermont,  lies  75  miles  n.  e.  of  Bennington.  It 
joins  Kingston  w.  Randolph  on  the  e.  and  con- 
tains SSI  mhabitants.] 

[BiiAiNTREB,one  of  the  most  ancient  townships 
in  rforfolk  county,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
-was  settled  in  1625,  and  then  called  Mount  VVoo- 
laston,  from  the  name  of  its  founder.  It  lies  on  a 
tiay,  eight  mi'es  e,  of  s,  from  Boston,  and  con- 
tained, before  its  division,  400  houses  and  2771  in- 
habitants. Great  quantities  of  granite  stones  are 
sent  to  Boston  from  this  town  for  sale.  The  bay 
abounds  with  fibh  and  sea  fowl,  and  particularly 
brants.  This  town  is  noted  for  having  producecf, 
in  former  and  latter  times,  the  first  characters  both 
in  church  and  state;  and  in  distant  ages  will  de- 
rive no  small  degree  of  fame,  for  having  given 
birth  to  John  Adams,  the  first  vice-president,  and 
the  second  president  of  Ihe  United  States  of  Aine- 
tica;  a  man  highly  distinguished  for  his  patriot- 
ism as  a  citizen  ;  his  justice,  integrity,  and  ta- 
lents, as  a  lawyer ;  his  profound  and  extensive 
erudition  as  a  writer;  and  his  discernineiit,  firm- 
ness, and  success,  as  a  foreign  minister  and  states- 
man.] 

BlCAMADOR,  Ceajio,  a  mountain  or  the  pro- 
vince and  cnrrcgiintento  of  Coquiinbo  in  the  king- 
dom.of  Chile,  to  the  5.  or  the  town  of  Copiapo. 

BRANCQ,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
yernment  of  Guayana,  in  the  Portuguese  pos- 
sessions. 

[BRANCO  DG  Malambo,  a  town  in  the 
province  of  St.  Marta  in  Ticrra  Firme,  S.  Ame- 
rica. It  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  seated  on 
the  river  Magdalena,  75  miles  n.  of  Cartagena, 
and  is  a  bishop's  see.  It  has  a  good  harbour. 
Ut. ..  1 V 40'  n.    Long.  75^ 30' n.\ 
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[BRANDY  Am,  ate  iskf.  so  called,  in  ihr 
river  St.  Lawrance,  40  leagoes  below  Quebec^] 

Brandy  Wiite,  a  faree  and  ooDTenieat  pdit 
of  the  province  of  PennvyiVnnia. 

Brandy  Wine,  a  small  river  nf  the  tune  pro-- 
viuce  and  colonj,  which  runs  s/s.  e.  and  enten the^ 
Delaware. 

[Bkanoy  Winb   Creek  falb  into  Cfariitiana. 
creek  from  the  if.  at  Wilmington,  in  Delaware- 
state,  about  S5  miles  from  its  ft.  ami  m.  w.  sourceii 
which  both  rise  in  C^pster  county,  Penntylnmia. 
This  creek  is  famous  for  a  bloodj  battle,  fbnght. 
Sept.  11,  1777,  between  the  Brkish  and  AnMri* 
cans,  which  lasted  nearly  the  whole  day,  and  tbe^ 
latter  were  defeated  with  considerable  ma ;  but  it. 
was  far  from  being  of  that  decisive  kind  which 
people  had  been  led  to  expect,  in  the  event  of  a. 
meeting  between  the  hostile  armies    on  nearly* 
e<^ual  terms,  both  as  to  numbers  and  the  natar»- 
et  the  ground  on  which  each  army  was  situated. 
It  was  fought  at  Chad(l*s  ford,  and  in  the  ne^li- 
bourhood  of,  and  on,  the  strong  grounds  at  Bir« 
mingham  church.    Sec  Delaware,  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  celebrated  mills  on  this  creek.] 

[Brandy  Wine, a  township  in  Chester  county, 
Pennsvlvania.] 

BRANFOIID,  a  township  of  the  English  in  the 

5 province  of  Connecticut,  one  of  the  four  of  New 
Migland,  situate  on  the  side  of  the  strait  of  Long 
island.  This  township  is  in  New  Haven  ceuntyi 
considerable  for  its  iron  works.  It  lies  on  the  f. 
side  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  runs  into 
Long  bland  sound,  10  miles  e.  from  New  Haven, 
and  -10  5.  of  Hartford. 

[BRASS  d'Or,  Ccilled  also  Labrador,  a  lake 
which  forms  into  arms  and  branches,  iif  the  island 
of  Ca|)e  Breton,  or  Syduey,  and  opens  an  easy 
communication  with  all  parts  of  the  island.     See    ^ 
Breton,  Cape.] 

[Brass  Island,  one  of  the  sm<iller  Virgin  islands, 
situated  near  the  n.  zo,  end  of  St.  Thomas's  island, 
on  which  it  is  dependent.] 

[Brass  Town,  in  the  state  of  Tennessee,  is  sifn« 
ated  on  the  head  waters  of  Hiwasscc  river,  about 
100  miles  s.  from  Knoxville.  Two  miles  $.  from 
this  town  is  the  Enchanted  mountain,  much  famed 
for  the  curiosities  on  its  rocks.  See  Knchantbd 
Mountain.] 

[BilATTLEBOROUGH,  a  considerable  town-* 
ship  and  post-town  in   Windham  county,  Ver- 
mont, having  1589  inhabitants ;  on  the  w.  bank 
of  Connecticut  river,  alx>ut  %  miles  e.  of  Ben* 
nington,  61  n.  of  Springfield  in  Massachusetts,  anr 
311  from  Philadelphia^    Lat.  4S'  59  n. 
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EERAVAy  PuMTA,  an  'extremity  of  the  island*  of 
Trinidad,  which  lies  in  the  2P.  front  of  the  inner 
bay  of  the  gulf  Triste^  in  the  province  and  gO- 
▼emment  of  Camanai 

Braya,  a  iK>int  or  cape  of  the  island  of  Cuba. 

Baava,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Saladillo. 

BRAVO,  a  large  and  abundant  river  of  the 
kingdom  of  Nueva  Espafia,  which  rises  in  40^ 
Sty  n,  lai.  and  runs  s.  till  it  enters  the  sea  in 
the  bay  of  Mexico,  in  2S^  55'.  [Under  the  40° 
of  latitude,  the  sources  of  the  Rio  det  Norte,  or 
Rio  Bravo,  are  only  separated  from  the  sources  of 
the  Rio  Colorado  by  a  mountainous  tract  of  from 
19  to  13  leagues  of  breadth.  This  tract  is  the 
eonlinuation  of  the  cord/Z/enr of  the  Cranes,  which 
stretches  towards  the  sierra  Verde  and  the  lake  of 
Timpanogos,  celebrated  in  the  Mexican  history. 
The  Rio  S.  liafad  and  the  Rio  S.  Xavier  are  the 
principal  sources  of  the  river  Zaguananas,  which, 
with  the  Riode  Nabajoa,  forms  the  Rio  Colonido*: 
the  latter  has  its  embouchure  in  the  gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia. These  regions,  abounding  in  rock-salt, 
were  examined  in  1777  by  two  travellers  full  of 
zeal  and  intrepidity,,  monks  of  the  order  of  St. 
Francis,  Father  Lscalanle  and  Father  Antonio 
Velez.  But  however  interesting  the  Rio  Zagua- 
nanas and  the  Rio  del  Norte  may  one  day  become 
for  the  internal  commerce  of  this  n.  part  of  New 
Spain,  and  however  easy  the  carriage  may  he 
across  the  mountains,  no  communication  wiilever^ 
it  is  (]iought,  result  from  it,  comparable  to  that 
opened  directly  from  sea  to  sea^ 

Bravo,  another  river  in  the  province  and  go- 
yernmcnt  of  Maracaibo.  *  It  is  one  of  the  arms  of 
the  Catacumix),  which  enters  in  a  largo  body  into 
the  great  lake. 

Bravo,,  another,  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tarn- 
pico  in  Niteva  EspaSa.  It  rises  in  the  mountains^ 
of  that  jurisdiction,  and  runs  into  the  sea. 

Bravo,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  is  a  pool  formed  by  the 
river  Tandil,  near  the  coast  of  the  Patagones.  - 

BRAZIL,  akingdom  of  &  America,  situate  in 
the  torrid  aone,  extending  from  the  month  of  the 
large  river  Mara^fion,  or  Amazonas,  to  that  of  La 
Plata,  from  2°  n.  to  35°  s.  of  the  equinoctial  line. 
It  is  of  a  triaoguliu^  isrure,  two  of  its  sides,:  the  n. 
and  <>•  being  Ix>undec\  by  the  sea,  and  the  third, 
which  is  the  greater,,  is  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween  this  kingdom,  which  belongs  to  the  crown  of 
Portugal,  and  the  dominions  of  the  king  ot  Spain. 
This  country  was  discovered  by  Yincentc  Yanez 
WinzQu  in  J  ii)8 ;  afterwards  by  Di^o  Lopes  in  1500 ; 
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by  Amerioo  Yespucio  in  1501 ;  and  by  Pedrb  Al« 
Tares  Cabral  in  15QS,  who  was  by  chance  sailing 
for  the  £•  Indies.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  Santa 
Cruz,  in  memory  of  the  day  on  which  it  was  dis- 
covered ;  this,  however,  it  did  not  retain,  and  it 
has  been  called  continually  Brazil,  from  the 
abundance  of  fine  wood  of  this  name  found  in  it. 
On  the  death  of  the  king  Don  Sebastian,  this  king- 
dom,, as  forming  a  part  of  the  dominion  of  Portu- 
^1,  came  to  Philip  IK.  by  inheritance,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  crown  of  Castille.  The  Datch,  under 
the  command  of  the  prince  of  Nassau,  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  greater  part  of  it ;  but  this 
loss  was  again  recovered  by  the  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese, after  a  bloody  war  of  many  years  dura- 
tion, when  it  was  restored  to  the  dominion  of  the* 
latter  by  a  treaty  of  general  peace.  It  is  divided 
into  14  provinces  or  captainshipsy  which  are,  Rio 
Janeiro,  Todos  Santos^  Ilbeos,^  Parayba,  Para, 
Marajian,  Espiritu  Santo,.  Itamarata,  .  Seara^ 
Puerto  Seguro,  Pernambuco/  Sergipe:'del  Rey, 
San  Yincente,  and  Rio  Grande ;  and  in  these  are 
12  cities,  67  towns,  and  an*  infinite  number  of 
small  settlements  and  villages,  divided  into  four: 
bishoprics,  sufiv^gan  to  an  archbishop ;  and  be- 
sides tliese  there  is  the  district  of  San  Pablo  de  los 
Mamclttcos,  which  is  governed  after  the  manner 
of  a  republic,  with  some  subordination  to  the 
crown  of  Portugal.  Also  there  are  the  districts  of 
Dele  and  Petaguey,  which  being  in  the  centra  of 
the  c^tptaimhip  of  S^ra,  belong  to  the  barbarians^ 
and  to  some  Portuguese  who  are  independent'of 
the  jurisdiction  of  Rey.  The  Freneh,  in  1584^ 
established  themselves  in  Parayba,  the  Rio*Grande^ 
and  Cnnabata,  from  whence  they  were  driven  out 
by  the  Portuguese  in  1600.  In  1612,  however^ 
they  returned  to  construct  a  fortress  in  the  island 
of  Maranon,  with  the  name  of  San  Luis,  which 
was  taken  by  the  Dutch,  and  afterwards  by  thd 
Portuguese  in  1646.  From  that  time  this  king^ 
dom  has  belonged  to  the  crown  of  Porto^I j  and 
has  given  title  to  the  heir  apparent,  who  is  called 
Prince  of  Brazil.  It  has  many  fine  rivers,  and 
many  large,  safe,  and  convenient  ports ;  but  these 
are  difficult  \o  be  entered,  on  account  of  the  rockft 
and  quicksands  which  abound  on  the  coast.  The 
intenor  of  this  kingdom  is  micultivated,  foil  of 
woods,  mountains^  and.^  lakes ;  inhabited  by  wan- 
dering nations,  for  the  most  part  savage,  and  who 
kept  up  a  continual  warfare  with  the  Portuguese ; 
some,  however  j  have  b^n  civilized  by  the  missions 
thai  have  been^  established  among  them  by  the 
venerable  Father  Joseph  de  Ancheta,  of  the  com- 
pany of  Jesuits,  who  has  been  called  the  Tauma^ 
iurgo  [the  word  alluding  to  a  saint  of  the  fourtll« 
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cwtuiy,  called  Gregory  Tkaumaturgusy  from  the 
miracles  he  is  said  to  perform]  of  Brazil,  and  by 
Father  Antonio  de  Vieira,  a  celebrated  orator. 
These  savage  Indians  feast  upon  tlie  bodies  of 
those  "vrhom  they  take  in  battle,  fancying  that  they 

thereby  revenge  the  deaths  of  their  parents  or  re- 
lations who  may  have  &Uen  under  the  hands  of  tJie 
enemy.   They  enjoy  a  long  life,  not  only  from  the 

.aalobrity  of  tne  climate,  but  from  the  temperance 
which  is  usual  amongst  them.  They  are  poly- 
gamists,  and  all  of  them,  men  as  well  as  women, 

-go  naked.  They  believe  in  the  creation  of  the 
world  and  the  deluge  ;  and  they  think  that  there 

.is  a  paradise  beyond  their  mountains,  where  they 
live  for  ever  in  sensual  enjoyments,  such  as  sing- 
ii^,  dancing,  &c.  They  have  a  very  great  terror 
oi  the  devil,  who,  they  affirm,  appears  to  them  in 
mn  horrible  shape,  and  whom  they  call  in  their 

.language  agnian.  They  have  neither  king  nor 
prince,  ana  in  their  affairs  of  state  the  decision 
always  rests  with  the  elders,  who  are  universally 
reverenced  and  esteemed  amongst  them.  Their 
weapons  are  bows  and  arrows,  and  cimeters,  or,  as 

•  they  call  them,  niacanas.     When  they  move  from 

,one  quarter  to  another,  the  wife  carries  the  arms, 
and  the  children  the  hammoc,  which  is  a  net 
made  ofthe  bark  of  plants,  which,  being  tied  to 
two  trees  at  its  extremities,  serves  them  for  house 
and  bed  in  their  travels.  They  maintain  them- 
selves by  the  chase  and  by  fishing.  The  greater 
part  of  Uiem  are  of  a  fierce  aspect,  which  tney  in- 
crease by  adorning  themselves  with  the  teeth  and 
bones  of  monkeys,  and  with  black  and  red  paint, 
which  they  smear  over  their  faces  and  bodies. 
They  are  of  a  lofty  stature,  robust,  well  made,  and 
of  an  extraordinary  agility  in  running.  The  tem- 
perature of  this  country  is  very  unequal ;  for  to- 
wards the  n.  it  is  very  warm  and  unhealthy.    The 

•aoil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  when  cultivatra  yields 
every  thine  for  the  convenience  and  luxury  of  life. 
After  the  fine  gold  and  diamond  mines  with  which 
this  country  aoounds  were  discovered,  the  natives 

Save  themselves  up  entirely  to  the  working  of  them, 
ospising  the  culture  of  the  land,  and  looking  for 
the  necessary  supplies  of  food  from  other  parts. 
Its  principal  productions  may  be  reduced  to  sugar, 
maize,  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  ipecacuana,  balsam 
of  copaive,  and  Brazil- wocd ;  of  this  last  consists 
the  principal  branch  of  its  commerce,  as  well  with 
the  JEnglish  as  the  Dutch,  and  to  the  coast  of 
Afnca  as  well  as  Europe.  From  the  latter  three 
fleets  set  out  annually,  one  for  Pernambuco,  an- 
other for  Rio  Janeiro,  and  a  third  for  the  bay  of 
Todos  Santos ;  from  whence,  upon  their  return,  they 
join  and  make  for  Portugal,  loaded  with  immense 


treasures.  [These fleets  have  ceased  to  make  their 
voyages.]  After  the  expulsion  ofthe  Dutch,  this 
country  was,  as  it  were,  for  a  time  disregarded  by 
its  possessors  ;  for  they  had  not  as  yeSt  ascertained 
or  discovered  its  rich  mines ;  at  least  not  befimethe 
year  J  685.  The  minister  of  Portngal  was  well 
aware  ofthe  utility  that  would  be  derived  to  his 
country  by  the  territories  of  this  kingdom  being 
well  allotted  and  cultivated,  and  thatbyertablish- 
ing  the  capital  in  the  bay  of  Todos  Santos,  it 
would  be  extremely  convenient  and  centrical  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce;  but  the  ligour  and 
cruelty  with  which  the  first  founders  treated  the 
poor  Indians,  were  a  suflicient  obstacle  imiinst  his 
bringing  about  his  laudable  designs.  The  Mat-' 
teesy  who  are  the  descendants  ofthe  Spaniards  and 
the  natives,  having  kept  on  good  terms  with  both 

garties,  were  the  means  by  which  all  things  were 
rought  to  a  mutual  reconciliation..  The  govern- 
ment was  then  vested  in  some  priests  of  acknow-  ' 
ledged  virtue :  these  immediatley  scattered  them- 
selves over  the  whole  coast,founding  8ettlements,and 
penetrating  into  the  interior;  they  first  discovered 
the  different  gold  mines,  which  have  been  since 
worked  to  such  prodigious  emolument;  as  also 
the  mines  of  diamonds,  topazes,  and  other  precious 
stones.  This  kingdom  abounds  in  birds,  exqui- 
site not  less  for  the  beauty  of  their  plumage  than 
for  the  sweetness  of  their  note ;  in  many  kinds  of 
rare  animals,  in  vipers  and  venomous  insects,  and 
in  an  incredible  number  of  tigers  and  monkeys  of 
all  sorts.  It  abounds  also  in  every  kind  of  pulse 
and  fruit;  and  amongst  these,  the  pine  is  most 
exquisite.  This  kin^rdom  is  governed  by  a  vice- 
roy appointed  by  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  who 
is  always  one  of  the  head  of  the  nobility  of  that 
kingdom ;  his  residence  being  in  the  city  of  St. 
Salvador,  which  is  the  capital.  [The  trade  of 
Brazil  is  very  great,  and  increases  every  year. 
They  import  as  many  as  40,000  Negroes  annually. 
The  exports  of  Brazil  are  diamonds,  gold,  snnr, 
tobacco,  hides,  drugs,  and  medicines ;  and  uey 
receive  in  return  woollen  goods  of  all  kinds, 
linens,  laces,  silks,  hats,  lead,  tin,  pewter,  copper, 
iron,  beef,  and  cheese.  They  also  receive  from 
Madeira  a  great  quantity  of  wine,  vinegar,  and 
brand  V  ;  and  from  the  Azores  25,000/.  worth  of 
other  liquors.  The  gold  and  diamond  mines  aie 
but  a  recent  discovery ;  they  were  first  opened  in 
1681,  and  have  since  yielded  above  five  millioos 
sterling  annually,  of  which  a  fifth  part  belong  to 
the  crown.  These,  with  the  sugar  plantations, 
occupy  so  many  hands,  that  agriculture  lies  ne- 
glected, and  Brazil  depends  upon  Europe  fi^r  its 
daily  bread ;  although  before  the  discovery  of] 
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tbesc  mines,  the  soil  was  found  very  sufficient  for 
sobsistini^  the  inhabitants.     The  diamonds  here 
are  neitfier  so  hard  nor  so  clear  as  those  of  the 
Cast  Indies,  neither  do  tbe^  sparkle  so  much,  but 
liiey  are  whiter ;  the  Brazilian  diamonds  are  sold 
10  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  oriental  ones,  sup- 
posing the  weights  to  be  equal.     The  crown  reve- 
nue ariaifig  from  this  colony  amounts  annually  to 
two  miUuHis  sterling  in  gold,  if  some  late  writers 
are  to  be  credited,  besides  th^  duties  and  customs 
on  merchandize  imported  from  that  quarter.    This 
indeed  is  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  precious  metal 
produced  by  the  mines ;  but,  every  other  conse- 
qaeot  advantage  considered,  it  probably  docs  not 
tnoch  exceed  the  truth.    The  Portus^uese  here  live 
in  the  most  effeminate  luxury.    Wlien  people  ap- 
jpeax  abroad,  thev  are  carried  in  a  kind  of  cotton 
Aammocs,  called  serpentines,  which  are  borne  on 
ffegroes*  shoulders,  similar  to  palanquins  in  India. 
The  portrait  drawn  of  the  manners,  customs,  and 
.morals  of  that  nation  in  America,  by  judicious  tra- 
"^rellcrs,  is  very  far  from  being  favourable.     For  a 
^detailed  history  of  this  country,  see  the  end  of  the 
Jfoltowing  catalogue.] 

Catalogue  of  the  barbarous  Nations  and  principal 
Places  of  the  kingdom  of  Brazil* 
Sarbarous  Nations.        Vaimores, 
^Amacaches,  Viatanis. 

^.Amixdcorcs,  Cities. 

«Annaciorisy  -^ngra, 

»tons,  Arracife, 

)uyesj  Comuta, 

juiguires,  Goyana, 

^Aracuresy  Gran  Para^ 

Ilheosy 
Janeiro, 
-Aagaras^  Matagroso, 

'uastacasios,  Paraiba, 

[ar^ajates,  Pernarabnco  Olinda, 

Afaribuccs,    '  Puerto  Seguro, 

Sf  ariquites,  San  Luis  del  Maranan^ 

^INbacatiaras^  San  Pablo, 

UPetiguares,  San  Salvador^ 

^Qoirigujcs,  San  Vicente, 

Slig^ares^  Seregipe, 

^Tapuyes,  Siara, 

"^Tibuares,  Espiritu  Santo, 

*3Pobaxares»  Todos  Santos. 

*!jtV>cantines,  Rixers. 

V>inomiroes,  Alagoa, 

iros,  Aniembi, 

opinamboSy  Arari, 

'upiques,  Araxay, 

'ayanabasones,  Amguaya, 
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Geraes,  gold, 
Guayaz,  diamond^ 
Mato-gros,  gold^ 
Picuru,  silver* 

Promontories. 
BlancO) 
Corso, 
Frio, 
Ledo^ 
Potocalmo, 
San  Roque, 
San  Agustin^ 
Sousa. 

Ports. 
Cayvo, 
Rio  Janeiro^ 
Para, 

San  Luis  de  Marailany 
San  Salvador,  or  La  Ba« 
hia  de  Todos  Santos^ 
Seregipe, 
Tamaraca, 
Tojuqua. 

Islands. 
Asuncion, 
Cananea, 
Catherina, 
Del  Gallo, 
De  los  Ilheos, 
Goare, 
Grande, 
Machiana, 
Maragnau, 
Marayo, 
Maricana, 
Martin  Yas, 
Noroiia, 
Picos,  ^ 

San  Salvador, 
Santa  Ana, 
S&n  Antonio, 
Santa  Barbara^ 
Sipotuba, 
Espiritu  Santo, 
Taparica, 
Tatipara, 
Trinidad, 
Upaya, 
Ygarapotoe. 


Bibirice, 

Camuri, 

Capi, 

Cirigi, 

Lontas, 

Cunhao, 

Cururui, 

Dulce, 

De  los  Ilheofi, 

Duna, 

Galiolo, 

Grande, 

Guaraiguazu, 

Ipoche, 

Janeiro, 

Laguaribe, 

Maracu, 

Martin, 

Meari, 

Mongaguaba, 

Mem, 

Muju, 

Ovaquezupi, 

Paranaiba, 

Parapinzingaa, 

Parashui, 

Paraiba, 

Patipe, 

Patipinga, 

Paxaca, 

Periperi, 

Pinare, 

Ponica, 

Poyuca, 

Rio  Real, 

San  Francisco, 

San  Miguel, 

Tapados, 

Tapocuru, 

Tocantines, 

Trembi, 

Varirin, 

Yazabazas, 

Vermelias,  or  Ipenin, 

Yari, 

Inaya, 

Itapemeri, 

Yucaru. 

Mines. 
Cuyaba,  diamond, 
Bishops  who  have  presided  in  Brazil  up  to  the 

year  1722 ;  [also  the  names  of  some  who  have 

governed  since  that  period.] 
1.  Don  Ga&par  Burata  de  Mcndoza,  elected  first 
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archbishop  in  1677 :  he  took  possession  of  his  ap- 
pointment through  his  procurator  oiiljr,  for  be  died 
oefore  he  reachra  it. 

S.  Don  Fr.  Juan  De  la  Madre  de  Dios,  of  the  order 
of  St.  Francis ;  a  provincial  in  that  order,  preacher 
to  the  king,  and  examiner  of  the  military  orders  ; 
noted  as  being  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  elo- 

aucnt  orators  of  his  time :  he  took  possession  of 
le  archbishopric  in  1683,  and  goveriiued  only  three 
years,  since  he  died  in  a  plague  which  then  pre- 
vailed, in  1686.  , 

3.  Don  /v.  Manuel  de  la  Resurrcccion,  colle- 
gian of  San  Pedro,  doctor  in  canons  and  laws, 
canon  of  the  holy  church  of  Laniego,  and  de« 
putyof  the  holy  office  of  the  inquisition  :  disen- 
rin^  himself  from  the  world,  he  quitted  these 
lities,  and  entered  the  convent  of  Varatojo, 
virfiere  the  fame  of  his  virtues  caused  him  to  be 
etftcted  archbishop  of  La  Bahia.  He  entered  his 
office  in  1688,  and  died  in  1691. 

4;  Don  Juan  Franco  de  Oliveira,  promoted  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Angola :  he  was  adorned  with 
this  metropolitan  mitre  for  eight  years,  from 
1692  to  1700,  when  he  returned  to  Portugal  to 
take  that  of  the  diocese  of  Miranda. 

5.  Don  Sebastian  Montciro  de  Vide,  who  had 
belonged  to  the  compaijy  of  Jesuits,  but  who,  be- 
ing expelled  from  the  same,  gave  himself  up  to  a 
muitary  life,  and  became  captain  of  infiuitry :  be- 
ing disgusted  with  this,  he  applied  himself  to  study 
in  the  university  of  Coimbra,  and  again  embraced 
an  ecclesiastical  state.  In  this  he  held  difTcrcnt 
commissions,  and  he  was  at  last  prior  of  Santa 
Marina,  and  vicar-gencral  of  the  arclibishopric 
of  Lisbon,  from  whence  he  was  elccled  to  be  the 
archbishop  of  La  Bahia  in  1702,  where  he  go- 
verned with  great  address  for  the  space  of  20 
years,  notwithstanding  the  afflicting  and  severe 
disorder  which  confined  him  nearly  the  whole  of 
this  time  to  bis  chamber,  and  of  which  he  died  in 
1722. 

[Don  Luis  Alz  de  Figueredo,  in  1725. 

Don  Joseph  Fialho. 

Don  Joseph  Botello  de  Matos. 

Don  Joaquin  Borges  de  Figueroa. 

Don  Antonio  Corrca. 
Crovemors,  Viceroys,  and  Captains-general,  who 
have  presided  in  Brazil  till  the  year  1723 ; 
[also  the  names  of  some  who  have  since  go- 
verned.} 

1.  Tom6  de  Sousa,  a  subject  of  Portugal,  of 
noble  birth,  who  had  served  with  great  renown  in 
t|ie.ej:peditions  of  Africa  and  Asia :  he  was  elected 
by  the  King,  Don  Juan  IIL  to  establish  the  govern* 


ment  in  Brazil,  in  1549  ;  and  this  he  efiectod  with 
ffreat  skill,  until,  in  1553,  he  was  recalled  to  Lis- 
bon, and  promoted  to  the  ofiBce  of  master  of  the 
horse  to  tne  royal  family. 

2.  Don  Duarte  de  Costa,  chief  armourer  of  the 
kin^ :  he  entered  his  office  in  1553,  and  governed 
until  1558,  when  he  was  succeeded  by, 

3.  Mendo  de  Sa,  an  illustrious  branch  of  Ae 
house  of  the  Marquises  of  Abrantes :  he  was  elected 
on  account  of  his  singular  attainments,  learning, 
and  military  prowess ;  though  even  these  were  ex- 
ceeded by  the  happy  establishments,  the  founda* 
tions  of  settlements,  and  the  brilliance  of  con- 
quests to  which  he  was  accessary  in  BrazU  daring 
the  14  years  of  bis  reign ;  he  died  in  1578,  at 
Bahia,  universally  regretted. 

4.  Don  Luis  de  Vasconcelos :  he  died  at  sesi 
and  before  he  could  reucli  his  destined  sitaatton, 
owing  to  the  misfortunes  and  long  voyage  of  the 
ill-omened  fleet  in  which  he  had  embarked. 

5.  Luis  Brito  de  Almeida,  in  whose  time  the 
mines  of  diamonds  and  topazes  were  first  disco* 
vercd  and  dug :  he  governed  five  years,  until 
1578,  when  he  was  succeeded  by, 

6.  Lorenzo  de  Vega,  who,  being  at  a  very  ad* 
vanced  age,  governed  for  three  years  only,  and 
died  in  1681.  A  vacancy  for  two  years  then  en- 
sued, and  the  government  was  administered  by  the 
council  of  Camara,  and  the  eldest  of  the  oidareSf 
Don  Cosmc  llan^el  de  Macedo,  until  the  right 
governor  came,  who  was, 

7.  Manuel  Tellez  Barreto,  nominated  by  Philip 
II.  king  of  Spain,  who,  in  1583,  inherited  the 
crown  of  Portugal.  Although  he  was  ^so  much 
advanced  in  years,  the  government  suffered  no* 
thing  on  this  account  during  the  four  years  of  his 
power ;  he  died  in  15S7.  In  the  vacancy,  the 
government  was  held  by  the  bishop,  Don  Antonio 
Barreiros,  and  the  purveyor-general  of  the  roval  re- 
venues, Christobal  de  Barros,  who  exercised  it  for 
four  years,  until  the  year  1591. 

8.  Francisco  Giraldes,  senor  proprietor  of  the  cap- 
tainship ofLosllheos,  which  title  had  been  purchas* 
ed  by  his  father  of  Geronimo  Figueredo  :  he  was 
nominated  governor,  and  having  embarked  at  Lisi* 
bon,  was  driven  back  twice  by  distrd^,  when^ 
auguring  badly  from  this  misfortune,  he  gave  up 
his  appointment,  and  in  his  stead  was  nominated^ 

9.  Don  Francisco  de  Sousa,  who  entered  La  Bahia 
in  1594  :  he  was  first  marquis  of  tlic  mines,  by 
favour  of  the  king,  who  promised  him  this  title, 
should  he  recover  those  mines  which,  according 
to  some,  had  been  already  discovered  by  Roberio 
Diaz  ;  he  was  renowned  for  his  skill  and  his  good 
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dispositions,  and  vtva  removed  from  the  govern- 

ttent)  after  having  held  it  for  11  years,  till  1602. 

10.  Diego  Boiclho,  the  first  governor  that  was 

nominated  by  Philip  III. :  he  governed  five  years, 

frpm  1602  to  1607. 

,  1 1.  Don  Diego  de  Menescs,  who  arrived  at  La 
Babia  in  1608,  and  governed  till  1613,  when  he 
yras  succeeded  by, 

r     12.  Gafipar  de  Sousa,  who  entered  the  govern- 
ment in  the  above  year,  rendering  it   famous  by 
4ke  expulsion  of  the  French,  whb  had  established 
themselves  in  the  island  of  San  Luis  de  Maranan: 
lie  visited  all  the  provinces  of  the  kiu^^doni,  from 
'vrhenoe  arose  great  advantages  to  the  dificrent  set- 
't.tenients,  as  likewise  an  increase  of  the  revenues 
during  the  short  period,  of  his  stay,  which  was 
years,  till  1617. 
13.  Don  Luis  de  Sousa,  who  entered  in  the  above 
_         to  succeed  the  former ;  and  who,  liaving  re- 
jmained  in  the  government  for  four  other  years, 
gamely  to  1621,  resigned  it  in  favour  of, 
-    14..  Di^o  de  Mendoza  Hurtado,  who  entered  in 
'fthe  year  1622,  at  which  period  the  Dutch  had  in- 
vaded BrazU:  La  Babia  was  then   besieged  by 
'dhem,  and  he  was  made  prisoner,  after  having  va- 
Jiantly  defended  himself  with  only  18  men ;  he 
'^^as  carried  in  triumph  to  Holland  in  1634. 

15m  Matias  de  Albuquerque,  who  was  gorern- 
^ng  at  Pernambuco  when  he  was  called  to  be  nomi* 
ted  to  hb  government,  which,  in  tlie  interim, 
administered  by  the  fathers  of  tbc  company  of 
Wesuits ;  but  as  he  was  at  least  150  leagues  oB\ 
as  the  country  was  beset  with  enemies,  it 
8  thought  expedient  to  promote,  by  way  of 
— „  inter-regnum,  the  auditor-general,  Anton  Mez- 
fi^Ua  de  OTiveira,  who,  owing  to  his  age  and  want 
^of  military  science,  so  necessary  under  such  circum- 
,  ceded  the  government  to  the  Colonels  Don 
enzo  Cavalcanti  de  Alburquerque,  and  Don 
uan  de  Barros  Cardoso,  who  also  ceded  it  to  the 
ft>ijBhop,  Don  Marcos  Texeira,  and  he  delivered  the 
"%> eighty  concern  to  Francisco  Nunez  Marinho  de 
^Xassij  sent  out  as  the  right  governor  from  Pernam- 
fcaco;  but  before  this  person  cpuld  arrive,  there 
nominated  as  successor, 

16.  DoQ  Francisco  de  M oura  Rolim,  native  of 
rnambuco,  who  had  followed  a  military  career 

ith  great  credit  in  Italy  and  Flanders,  and  who 

£ainea  no  less  applause  during  his  government 
ere,  and  in  the  period  of  the  war  till  1626. 

17.  Don  Diego  Luis  de  Oliveira,  a  gentleman 
f  high  character  and  estimation,  acquired  amongst 

troops  in  Flanders :  he  was,  in  consequence, 

nt  for  to.  Brazil  to  oppose  the  progress  which  the 

were  making;  he  completely  fulfilled  the 


object  for  which  he  was  chosen,  until,  in  the  year 
1634,  he  was  destined  to  drive  the  Dutch  from  the 
island  of  Curazao,  delivering  the  government  to, 

18.  Pedro  de  Silva,  who  took  possession  in  165&: 
but  a  rivalship  having  arisen  between  him  and  the 
general  of  the  troops,  Conde  Banholo ;  he,  with 
heroic  disinterestedness,  ceded  to  him  the  govern- 
ment and  all  the  faculties ;  admonishing  him,  how- 
ever, strongly  to  mind  the  public  weal.  This  ac- 
tion was  rewarded  by  the  king,  who  immediatelv 
gave  him  the  title  of  Count  of  San  Lorenzo,  ana 
nominated  him  as  successor  to  the  government. 

19.  Don  Fernando  Mascareuas,  Count  of  La 
Torre,  a  person  of  the  highest  consequence  ia 
Portugal,  on  account  of  his  birth,  virtues,  perso- 
nal qualities,  and  military  tactics  :  he  enterecl  La 
Bahia  in  1639,  and  taking  the  command  of  the 
army  against  the  Dutch,  ceded  the  political  go- 
vernment to, 

20.  Don  Vasco  Mascarenas,  Count  of  Ovido8| 
who  exercised  it  until  the  year  1640,.  when  the 
king  nominated, 

SI.  Don  Jorge  Mascarenas,  Marquis  of  Mont^ 
alvan,  the  first  who  had  the  title  of  viceroy,  but 
who,  being  immersed  in  ruinous  litigations,  wai 
deposed  and  sent  to  Lisbon,  in  1641,  by  the  bishop, 
Don  Pedro  de  Silva,  the  commander,  Luis  Becerra, 
and  the  chief  overseer,  Lorenzo  de  Brito  Correa  : 
these  took  to  themselves  the  government,  though 
their  conduct  was  disapproved  by  the  new  king, 
Don  Juan  IV^.  formerly  Duke  of  Braganza. 

22.  Antonio  Tellez  de  Meneses,  Count  of  Villa 
Pouca,  of  hi^h  blood  and  of  great  merits,  acquired 
in  India :  he  governed  with  address  untd  the 
year  1652. 

23.  Juan  Rodriguez  de  Yasconcelos,  Count  of 
Castelmayor,  illustrious  for  his  birth,  aind  for  the 
unjust  imprisonment  which  he  suffered  in  Carta- 
gena :  he  was  commander  of  the  armies  of  Portu- 
gal in  the  provinces  of  Entre  Douro  y  Mi£k)  and 
of  Alentejo  ;  from  whence  he  passed  over  to  Bra* 
zil  in  1653. 

24.  Don  Jerdnimo  de  Ataide,  Count  of  Atoeuia, 
who,  both  in  the  court  and  in  the  field,  had  filled 
the  highest  situations  with  jrreat  credit  and  ad- 
dress :  he  was  governor  of  tlie  province  of  Tres 
Montes  at  the  time  of  his  being  called  to  this ; 
here  also  his  rectitude  and  afiability  have  perpe» 
tuated  the  memory  of  his  government;  he  conti- 
nued in  office  until  the  year  1657. 

25.  Francisco  Barreto  de  Meneses,  nominated 
by  the  Queen  Regent  of  Portugal,  as  a  reward 
for  his  prowess  and  valour  exhibited  in  the  re- 
covery of  Pernambuco,  where  he  was  brigadier- 
general  \  he  however  testified  a  certain  baugbti- 
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of  disposition  in  some  private  dissensions^  and 
a  saccessor  was  nominated  in, 

96.  Don  Vasco  Mascarefias,  Count  of  Ovidos, 
f^oyernor  of  the  annies  and  province  of  Alentejo, 
who  had^been  viceroy  of  Inaia,  of  the  council  of 
«tfltte^  and  second  viceroy  of  the  kingdom  of  Bra- 
ti\:  be  entered  in  the  year  1664,  and  owing  to 
the  skill  he  had  obtained  from  having  been  briga- 
dier and  general  of  the  artillery,  he  governed  with 
great  address  five  years,  until  1668. 

87.  Alexandre  de  Sousa  Freyre,  who,  after  a 
v^ry  meritorious  career,  was  governor  of  the  fort  of 
Mazagan  in  Africa :  he  was  reinovc^d  io  this  go- 
Yemment,  where  he  remained  until  1G71. 
*  98.  Alonso  Thurtado  de  Mendoza,  esteemed 
equally  for  his  noble  birth  as  for  his  heroic  valour ; 
lie  being  renowned  amongst  the  greatest  warriors 
of  his  age.  Disappointment  in  his  attempts  to 
discover  some  mines  caused  his  death  in  1675 ;  but 
he  had  nominated,  as  governor  for  the  interim, 
(he  chancellor,  Augustin  Acevedo  Montero,  the 
eldest  brigadier,  Alvaro  de  Acevedo,  and  the  eldest 
jhdge,  Antonio  Guedes  do  Brito  ;  these  governed 
Ibr  upwards  of  two  years,  until  1678,  when  the 
right  successor  arrived,  viz. 
-  99.  Roque  de  Acosla  Barreto,  a  person  whose 
good  qualities  had  secured  the  favour  of  the  court, 
ktid  had  obtained  for  him  employments  equal  to 
his  pretensions :  he  was  major-general  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Brazil  atthe  time  that  he  was  nominatecl  go- 
vernor and  captain-general  of  Brazil ;  and  the  ap- 
Elause  which  lie  deserved  by  his  virtues  warranted 
is  election ;  for  the  kingdom  had  to  reckon  him 
amongst  the  best  of  its  governors ;  here  he  conti- 
nued until  the  year  1683. 

flO.  Antonio  de  Sousa  TVfeneses,  a  man  of  great 
merits  :  he  had  lost  an  arm,  which  was  replaced 
by  one  of  silver ;  he  had  grown  old  in  government 
and  in  various  employs,  and  indeed  he  was  at  tliis 
time  rather  superannuated  ;  the  consequence  was, 
that  great  dissensions  and  commotions  marked  tl)e 
perira  of  his  government,  which  lasted  until  1682, 
when  arrived, 

81.  Don  Antonio  Luis  de  Sousa,  Tello  de  Me- 
neses.  Marquis  of  Las  Minas :  he  was  found  exer- 
cising the  government  of  Las  Armas,  and  province  of 
Entre  Douro  and  Mino,  from  whence  he  was  with- 
drawn, on  accoimt  of  his  well-established  fame,  to 
settle  the  disturbances  prevailing  in  Brazil;  to  these 
he  lent  his  most  serious  attention  :  he  was  also  ser- 
Tioeable  in  renderinc^  succour  and  assistance  to 
the  natives  during  the  t<*rrible  contagion  which  they 
suffered  during  liis  government;  this  lasted  until 
1687,  when  soliciting  his  return  to  Lisbon,  a  suc- 
sttceessor  was  appointed  in  the  person  of, 


32.  Matias  de  Acuua,  commissary^general  oftba 
cavalry  of  Montejo,  brigadier  of  the  §d  raiment  of 
the  Armada,  and  governor  of  the  Rio  Janeiro,  and 
afterwards  of  the  province  of  Entre  Douro  y  Mifio: 
here  he  displayed  much  talent  and  justice ;  but  died 
in  a  short  time,  in  1688,  nominating,  in  the  interim, 
with  the  approbation  of  all,  a  successor  in  the 
archbishop,  Don  Fr.  Manuel  de  la  Resurreccion, 
who  kept  the  reins  of  government  until  the 
year  1690. 

S3.  Antonio  Luis  Gonzalez  de  C&mara  Cou- 
tinho,  who  was  at  that  time  governor  of  tlie  pro- 
vince of  Pcrnambuco,  and  was  elected  to  the  cap" 
tainship'^eneTal  of  Brazil,  of  which  he  took  posses- 
sion in  1690,  and  which  he  exercised  until  1691. 

34.  John  of  Lancaster,  of  the  royal  family  of 
England,  who  began  his  military  career  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  being  captain  of  horse,  distingoislied 
himself  in  the  battle  of  the  Canal :  be  was  after- 
wards brigadier-general  of  the  Sd  regiment  of  the 
Armada,  governor  and  captain-general  of  Angola, 
general  of  the  horse  of  Alentejo,  and,  lastly,  cap- 
tain-general of  Brazil,  of  which  dignity  he  took 
possession  in  1694 ;  and  during  a  much  longer 
government  than  was  usually  enjoyed,  hie  gaye 
evident  proofs  of  the  extent  of  his  abilities,  by  the 
excellence  of  his  plans  for  the  public  emolument* 
and  for  the  beneficence  he  shewed  to  those  around 
him  ;   he  was  succeeded  in  1732  by, 

35.  Don  Rodrigo  de  Costa,  who,  by  his  birth 
and  merits,  had  been  the  favourite  of  the  monarchs 
and  governors  of  the  island  of  Madeira:  he  was 
made  captain-general  of  Brazil,  and  from  thence 
promoted  to  the  viceroyalty  of  India  in  1705;  be 
was  succeeded  by, 

36.  Luis  Cesar  de  Meneses,  chief  ensign  of  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal,  a  descendant  of  the  renowned 
Vasco  Fernandez,  and  known  alike  for  his  happy 
government  in  the  Rio  Janeiro,  and  in  the  kmg» 
dom  of  Angola,  as  for  that  of  the  city  of  Ebon, 
in  the  war  of  the  succession  of  Philip  V.  king  of 
Spain  :  he  came  over  to  Brazil  in  1765,  and  re- 
mained with  singular  credit  until  1710,  when  ar- 
rived his  successor, 

37.  Don  Lorenzo  de  Almada,  who  was  received 
with  some  degree  of  discontent;  a  true  presage  of 
the  ills  and  disturbances  which  marked  his  go- 
vernment, and  of  the  disputes  which  arose  with 
the  government  of  Pernnmbuco:  all  these  ouide 
him  very  willing  to  resign  "his  post,  which  he  did 
in  the  following  year,  'J7il,  in  favour  of  his 
successor, 

38.  Don  Pedro  de  Vasconcelos  y  Sousa;  es- 
teemed for  his  valour  and  conduct  during  the  war  t 
be  was  brigadier-geueral  at  the  time  that  be  w«i 
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aj^pointed  to  the  goyemment  of  Brazil,  vrbeve  Ike 
memory  of  his  predecessor  and  grandfather,  the 
•Count  of  Castlemayor,  caused  him  to  be  received 
ivtth  OTeat  expectation^ ;  but  these  were  soon  frus- 
tmtecf  by  the  disturbances  at  Pernambuco,  the  in- 
'vasion  of  Rio  Janeiro. by  the  French,  and  the  tak- 
ing of  Bahia;  which  unlucky  circumstances  made 
Jtini  earnest  in  his  entreaties  to  the  king  to  appoint 
-a  successor :  his  request  was  complied  with. 

39.  Don  Pedro  Antonio  de  Noroaa,  Marquis  of 
^ngeja,  counsellor  of  state,  and  inspector-general 

•of  the  royal  estates :  he  bad  from  a  very  early 
w^e  an  eye  to  the  viceroyalty  of  India ;  and  ac- 
tually entered  it  with  the  title  of  viceroy,  in  1714 ; 
liis  government  was  marked  by  the  most  prudent 
acgulations,  and  lasted  until  1718. 

40.  Don  Sancho  de  Faro,  Count  of  Yimeiro^  of 
4he  royal. house  of  Braganza,  by  the  male  line: 
Jie  served  in  the  wars  of  this  country,  and  was 
master  of  the  hocse  to  her  most  serene  highness 
4he  Queen  Maria  Ana  of  Austria ;  was  go- 
"remor  of  Mazagan  and  of  the  province  of  Mino, 
-nrhen  he  was  nominated  captain-geacral  of  Brazil 

in  1718;  where  he  however  shewed  more  zeal 
than  fortune  in  his  undeitikings^  and  in  little  more 
4han  a  year  terminated  his  career,  leaving  the  go- 

'  ▼emraeot  to  the  charge  of  the  archbishop,  Don  8e- 
4iastian  Monteiro  da  Vide,  to  the  brigadier-gene- 
ml,  Don  Juan  de  Araujo  y  Accevedo,  and  to  the 

^dior,  Don   Oayefano  Brito  de  Figuercdo,  wiu> 

««conjointly  ^verned  unlil  the  year  1720,  when  ar- 

^xived  the  right  successor, 

41.  Don  Vasco*  Fernandez  Cesar  de  Menescs, 
*«on  of  Don  Luis  Vasco  Cesar  de  Meneses,  and 
jiephew  of  John  of  Lancaster,  both  of  whom  had 

a^verned  in  Brazil:  he  was  dibtin^uished  by  bis 
^MMiduct  in  war,  and  was  tliought  deserving  of  be- 
ing appointed  by  the  king  to  the  viceroyalty  of 
India,  and  was  destined  to  govern  Brazil  in  1720  ; 
-when,  by  his  nice  discernment  and  well-regulated 

Jlans,  he  nearly  eclipsed  all  those  who  had  gone 
efore  him,  and  governed  until  1724.  The  suc- 
^ceeding  governors  were  as  follows : 

Don  Ajidresde  Mcllo  y  Castro,.  Count  of  Galveas. 

The  Coutkt  of  Antoguia. 

The  Count  of  Los  Arcos. 

The  Marquis  of  Labradio,  the  father. 

The  Count  Bobadela,  who  died  before  he  arrived 
to  take  possession. 

The  Count  of  Asambuja. 

The  Marquis  of  Labradio,  the  last  son  of  those 
who  enjoyed  the  title  of  viceroy. 

The  Count  of  Povolide,  the  first  who,  with  the 
'title  of  governor  and  captain-general,  established 
iumaeif  in  the  itio  Janeiro. 


Den  Manuel  de  Acu4a  Meneses. 
The  Marquis  of  Valencia.    . 
Don  Rodrigo  Joseph  de  Meneses. 
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Chap.  I. 

1.  Dtscofoerv* — The  coastof  Brazil^as  bas  been  be- 
fore olMerved^wasfirstdiscovered  by  Vincente  Yaiicz 
PiiUBon.  He  had  sailed  ivith  Colambus  in  1498, 
on  his  first  voyage,  as  commander  and  master  of 
the  Nina.  Seven  years  afterwards  he  and  his  ne- 
phew Arias  obtained  a  commission  to  go  in  search 
of  new  countries,  and  trade  in  any  which  Colum- 
bus  had  not  previously  appropriated.  The  Pin- 
zons  were  wealthy  men,  and  the  former  voyage 
had  added  to  their  wealth  ;  they  fitted  out  four 
caravels  at  their  own  cost,  and  set  sail  from  Palos 
in  December  1499,  made  the  cape  de  Verds,  then 
steered  to  the  s.  w.  and  were  the  first  Spaniards 
who  crossed  the  line  and  lost  sight  of  the  ft.  star. 
After  suffering  intolerable  heat,  and  storms  which 
drove  them  on  their  way,  they  saw  land  on  Ja- 
nuary 26,  1500,  in  lat.  Sf®  s.  to  which  Vinc«itc 
gave  the  name  of  cape  Consolation ;  but  which  is 
now  called  cape  St.  Augustines.  They  landed, 
cut  the  names  of  the  ships,  and  the  date  of  the 
year  and  day  upon  the  trees  and  rocks,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  country  for  the  crown  of  Castille. 

The  coast  which  Pinzon  had  discovered  lay 
wjthin  the  Portuguese  limits  of  demarcation  ;  and 
before  he  reached  Europe,  in  1500,  it  had  been 
taken  possession  of  by  tlie  nation  to  whom  it  was 
allotted.  As  soon  as  Yasco  da  Gama  had  returned 
from  the  discovery  of  India,  Kin^  Emanuel  fitted 
out  a  second  and  far  more  powermi  expedition,  to 
the  command  of  which  he  appointed  the  Fidalgo 
Pedro  Alvares?  Cabral. 

2.  Possession  taken  for  the  crown  of  Portugal. — 
The  Portuguese  ships  of  discovery  had  hitherto 
taken  out  stone  pillars,  with  the  arms  of  Portugal 
engraved  thereon,  to  set  up  in  the  lands  which 
they  might  find,  and  by  this  act  secure  them  for 
King  Emanuel.  Cabral,  upon  his  landing  at 
Puerto  Seguro,  was  not  provided  with  these  pil- 
lars, because  his  destination  was  to  follow  the  track 
of  Gama ;  possession  had  been  taken  ail  the  way 
-which  he  was  to  steer,  and  no  discovery  of  new 
countries  wns  expected  from  him.  He  erected  a 
stone  cross  instead,  and  took  possession  of  the 
whole  province  for  the  crown  of  Portufi^al,  naming 
it  Santa  Cruz,  or  the  Land  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

3.  The  country  obtains  the  name  of  Brazil.'— 
fiat  the  honour  of  having  formed*  the  first  settle- 


ment in  this  country,  if  due  to  Amerigo  Vespnooi 
in  1504.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  &rtber  attu* 
tion  was  at  this  time  paid  to  it.  No  goki  bad  h&ia 
found,  and  it  prodoced  no  articles  ot  commeioe 
which  coukl  be  thought  worthy  the  notice  of  a  go^ 
rernment  whose  coffers  were  overflowing  with 
the  produce  of  the  spice  trade^  and  the  riches  of 
the  African  mines.  But  the  cargo  of  Brasil  which 
Vespucci  had  brought  home,  tempted  private  ad- 
venturers, who  were  content  with  peaceful  gains, 
to  trade  thither  for  that  valuable  wood  ;  and  tUi 
trade  became  so  well  known,  that  in  consequcnee 
the  coast  and  the  whole  country  obtained  the  name 
of  Brazil,  notwithstanding  the  holier  appeilatioA 
which  Cabral  had  given  it. 

4.  Criminals  sent  to  serve  lA^re.—lt  was  the  $ya. 
tem  of  the  Portuguese  government  to  make  its  eri- 
minals  of  some  use  to  tHe  state,  and  this  sj^stem  wafe 
extended  to  Brazil  ;  for  the  first  Europeans  who 
were  left  ashore  there  were  two  convicts. 

5.  Brazil  divided  into  captaincies. ••'^li  was  noi 
until  thirty  years  after  its  discovery,  that  the  coun* 
try  appears  to  have  become  of  sufllicient  import- 
ance  to  have  obtained  any  consideration  at  court ; 
and  in  order  to  forward  its  colonization,  the  same 
plan  was  adopted  which  had  sncceected  well  la 
Madeira  and  in  the  Azores,  that  of  dividing  it  into 
hereditary  captaincies,  and  granting  them  to  sock 
persons  as  were  willing  to  embark  adeq<iate  means 
in  the  adventure,  with  powers  of  jurisdiction,  both 
civil  and  criminal,  soextensive  as  to  be  in  fuctui»- 
limiled.  This  method  was  thought  to  be  the  ea- 
siest and  least  expensive  to  govern uK'nt.  The 
difference  between  desert  islands  and  a  peopled 
continent  had  not  been  considered.  The  captains 
of  the  islands  might  easily  settle  lands  in  which 
there  could  be  no  opposition,  and  easily  at  any 
time  assist  each  other  with  supplies :  if  their  fneaaa 
failed,  they  could  even  borrow  from  Portugal,  those 
places  being  so  near  that  they  were  regarded  almost 
as  things  within  the  country.  But  when  Joam 
divided  the  coast  of  Brazil  into  great  captaincies, 
each  extending  along  50  leagues  of  coast,  Iai]ge 
tribes  of  savages  were  in  possession  of  the  coun* 
try,  Portugal  was  far  distant,  and  the  settlements 
so  far  asunder,  that  one  could  not  possibly  affocd 
assistance  to  another. 

6.  Marthn  Jiffonso  de  Sow^d.— The  first  person 
who  took  (Xissession  of  one  of  these  captaincMs 
was  Martim  Afi'onso  de  Sousa,  whose  name  fre* 
quently  occurs  in  the  history  of  Portuguese  India, 
where  he  was  afterwards  governor,  and  who  is  fil- 
mous'  in  Catholic  history  for  having  carried  out 
St.  Francisco  Zavier  to  the  east.  He  and  bb 
brother,  Pero  Lopes  de  Sousa,  bavingeach-oblauMl] 
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{b  grant,  fitted  out  a  Coosideralile  armament^  and 
vent  to  explore  the  countrj,  and  form  their  settle- 
menl  in  person.  He  besan  to  survey  tlie 'coast 
somewhere  about  Rio  de  Janeiro^to  wliich  he  gave 
that  name,  because  he  discovered  it  on  the  first  of 
January  ;  and  he  proceeded  s.  as  far  as  the  Flata, 
naming  the  places  which  he  surveyed  on  the  way, 
tkbtn  toe  days  on  which  the  several  discoveries 
-were  made.  Having  well  examined  the  coast,  he 
£xed  upon  one  of  these  islands  for  his  settlement, 
-which,  like  Goa,  are  separated  from  the  main  land 
1^^  an  elbow  of  the  sea;  but  this  spot,  which  had 
lieen  chosen  for  the  new  town,  was  not  found  con- 
venient^ and  the  colonists  round  removed  to  the  ad- 
joining isle  of  St.  Vincente,  from  which  the  cap- 
teincy  derives  its  name. 

7.  mie  first  sugar-canes  planted. — ^About  the 
^ear  1531,  Martim  Afibnso  made  an  unsuccessful 
^sspedition  southward  into  the  interior,  in  search  of 
i^ines,  from  which  he  returned  with  the  loss  of  80 
£uropean8.     In  all  other  respects  his  colony  was 
dfortunale.    Here  the  first  sugar-canes  were  planted, 
irhich    were  brought    from   Madeira ;    here  the 
first  cattle  were  reared  ;  and  here  the  other  cap- 
taincies stocked  themselves  with  both.     Whether 
the  honour  of  having  introduced  them  into  Brazil 
be  due  to  the  founder  of  the  colony  is  not  stated : 
a  battle  or  a  massacre  would  have  been  recorded. 
The  king,    after    some    time,    recalled    Martim 
Afibnso,  and  sent  him  to  India ;  but  when  he  re- 
turned to  Portugal,  he  watched  over  the  welfare  of 
his  captaincy,   sending  out  supplies  and  settlers  ; 
and  it  descended  in  a  Tlottrbhing  condition  to  his 
sou*     Wheat  and  barley  were  little  used  here,  be- 
cause the  food  of  the  country  was  liked  so  well ; 
what  little  wheat  was  raised  was  for  delicacies,  and 
tofr  the  wafer.   Marmalade  was  made  liere,  and  sold 
lo  the  other  captaincies.     Oysters  of  such  a  size 
are  found   here,    that   their  shells  are  used  for 
dishes  ;  and  once,  when  a  bishop  of  Bahia  visited 
this  province,  they  washed  his  feet  in  one,  as  in  a 
basin.     The  whole  coast  abounds  with  shell- fish, 
which  the  natives  came  down  from  the  interior  to 
eatch  at  certain  seasons :  they  built  their  huts  upon 
aoine  dry  spot  amid  the  mango  groves,  fed  upon 
fish  while  tlie  fishery  lasted,  and  dried  them  to 
carry  home.     So  long  had  this  practice  been  con- 
tinued, that  hills  had  accumulated  of  the  shells, 
toil  collected  on  them,  and  trees  taken  root  there 
and  grown  to  maturity.     These  hills,  which  are 
called  ostreirasy  have  supplied  all  the  lime  that  has 
been  used  in  the  captaincy,  from  its  foundation  to 
the  present  day.     in  some  of  them  the  shells  are 
fiNmued  into  lime-stone;  in  others  they  are  ua- 
changed ;  tools  and  broken  pottery  of  the  ImHaoB 


are  frequently  found  in  them,  and  bones  of  the 
dead  ;  for  tli^ey  who  died  during  the  fishing  season, 
were  laid  on  these  beaps^  and  covered  over  with 
shells. 

8.  SL  Amaro  and  Tamardco. — Pero  Lopes  dc 
Sousa  was  less  fortunate  than  his  brother.  He 
chose  to  have  his  50  leagues  of  coast  in  two  allot- 
ments. The  one,  which  obtained  the  name  of  St. 
Amaro,  adjoined  St.  Vincente,  and  bordered  86 
close  upon  the  main  setdement,  the  towns  being 
only  three  leagues  asunder,  that  if  they  had  not 
belonged  to  two  brothers,  the  settlers  would  have 
but  ill  agrct*d.  As  long  as  this  was  the  case,  the 
neighbourhood  was  advantageous  to  both ;  but 
when  the  property  devolved  to  other  possessors, 
between  wnom  there  were  not  the  same  ties,  it  be« 
came  an  endless  cause  of  litigation.  Tamaraca, 
the  other  division,  lay  between  Pernambuco  and 
Paraiba,  many  degrees  nearer  the  line.  Here  he 
had  some  hard  conflicts  with  the  Pitiguares,  who 
besieged  him  in  his  town ;  but  he  succeeded  at 
length  in  driving  them  from  the  neighbourhood. 
Soon  aflery?ards  he  perished  by  shipwreck. 

9.  Paraiba, — A  fidalgo,  by  name  Pedro  dc 
Goes,  had  been  one  of  the  companions  of  Penf 
Lopes,  and  had  suffered  shipwreck  with  him  iii 
the  Plata  ;  but  neither  this,  nor  the  disastrous  fate 
of  his  friend,  disheartened  him.  He  became  fond 
of  Brazil,  and  asked  for  a  captaincy  when  the  king 
was  disposing  of  them  in  such  prodigal  grants. 
It  seems  that  he  had  no  great  interest  ai  court,  for 
bis  grant  was  restricted  to  SO  leagues  of  coast,  be- 
tween the  captaincies  of  St. Vincente  and  Espiritu 
Santo  ;  if  the  space  between  them  did  not  extend 
to  so  much,  he  was  to  take  it  such  as  it  was. 
Goes  embarked  the  whole  of  his  property  upon  the 
adventure,  and  many  thousand  crowns  were  ad- 
vanced by  a  certain  Martim  Ferreira,  who  pro- 
posed to  have  sugar-works  established  there  upon 
tlieir  joint  account.  The  expedition  sailed  to  thC 
river  Paraiba,  and  there  Goes  fortified  himself,  and 
remained  two  years  at  peace  with  the  Goeytacaaset • 
AHer  that  time  war  broke  out  between  them,  and 
continued  five  years,  to  his  great  loss  :  peace  was 
made,  and  soon  broken  by  the  savages.  There  is  ml 
reason  to  suspect  the  Portuguese  of  being  the  ag* 
gressors  in  this  instance,  it  was  too  much  their  hi- 
terest  to  keep  the  treaty.  The  colonists  were  weak 
and  utterly  dispirited :  they  became  clamorous  to 
quit  the  unlucky  settlement,  and  Goes  was  obliged 
to  yield  to  their  clamours,  and  evacuate  it.  ves- 
sels were  obtained  from  Espiritu  Santo  to  bring 
them  away. 

10.  The  Gdej/taca%es. — ^The  tribe  which    ex- 
pelled Goes  were  probably  of  the  same  stock  as-the} 
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[iSt^ynntc^f  and  like  ihevai  did  not  devour  tbeir 
prisoners.  They  ^ere  fairer  than  the  other  savages, 
and  their  langua^,  it  is  said,  more  barbarous, 
mrhicli  may  be  understood  to  mean  that  some  of  its 
sounds  were  more  difficult.  They  were  a  braver 
race,  and  fought  not  in  woods  and  ambushes,  but 
in  open  field.  They  would  swim  off  shore  with  a 
shcMi  stick  in  the  band,  sharp  at  both  ends  }  with 
tbis  they  would  attack  a  shark,  thrust  it  into  his 
open  mouth  and  gag  him,  then  drown  him,  drag 
him  ashore,  eat  tlie  flesh,  and  head  their  arrows 
with  his  teeth. 

11.  Espiriiu  Santo. — The  captaincy  of  Espiritu 
Sfmto  was  at  this  time  next  to  St.  Amaro ;  tor  Rio 
de  Janeiro  wa»  not  settled  till  a  later  period.  This 
was  asked  and  obtained  by  Vasco  Fernandes  Cou« 
tinho,  a  fidalgo,  who  having  spent  the  best  years  of 
his  life  in  India,  and  amassed  a  fortune  there,  ven- 
tured and  lost  the  whole  in  this  scheme  of  coloni- 
ssation.  His  limits  were  to  begin  where  those  of 
Puerto  Seguro  ended  on  the  s.  He  fitted  out  a  great 
Wpedition,  in  which  not  less  than  60  fidalgos  and 
iqen  of  the  royal  household  embarked.  Don  Simam 
de  Castelio-Branco^  and  Don  Jorge  de  Menezes, 
w.ere  sent  with  him  as  degradadosy  that  is  to  say, 
banished  men.  Of  all  shocking  tyrannies,  that  of 
the  Portuguese  in  the  Spice  islands  stands  among  the 
foremost  in  atrocity,  and  Don  Jorge  de  Menezes, 
in. the  first  rank  of  their  tyrants  for  diabolical 
Cfuelty.  Indeed  in  an  age  when  the  cruelties  of 
V^co  da  Gama,  and  the  great  Albuquerque,  were 
recorded  without  one  word  of  reprehension,  as 
dpubtless  they  were  without  one  feeling  of  huma- 
nity, it  may  well  be  supposed,  when  a  man  of  family 
ana  fortune  was  banished  for  such  ofiences  to 
Brazil,  what  the  measure  of  those  offences  must 
lyi^e  been*  They  had  a  prosperous  voyage  to 
their  place  of  destination,  and  began  a  town,  to 
fjrhich  tbey  gave  the  name  of  Our  Lady  of  Vic- 
tory, before  the  battle  had  been  fought.  The  title 
was  for  a  while  sufficiently  verified,  and  the 
Cioaynazes,  the  first  enemies  with  whom  tliey  had 
to  deal,  were  defeated  in  some  of  the  first  cngagc- 
nieiits.  The  building  went  on  with  spirit ;  canes 
were  planted,  four  sugar- works  established,  and 
Coutmho,  seeing  every  thing  thus  prosperous, 
Wjent  to  Lisbon  to  collect  more  colonists,  and  pro- 
care  stores  and  implements  for  an  expedition  into 
the  country,  in  search  of  mines* 

12.  The  Papanazes. — ^Tbe  const  of  this  and  the 
next  captaincy  had  been  possessed  by  the  Papa- 
nfoes,  but  they  were  now  driven  back  by  the  Goa v- 
tiicazes  and  the  Tupiniquins.  The  language  of  the; 
Pkpahazes  was  scarcely  understood  by  these  ene- 
mies^    notwithstanding    tbeir  long  wars.     They 


were  hunters  and  fishers,  and  slept  upon  the  grdilttir 
on  leaves.  If  one  of  them  killed  another,  hewa# 
delivered  up  to  the  relations  of  the  dead,  and  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  kindr^  of  both  parties^  imme-'^ 
diately  strangled  and  interred.  All  parties  lamented 
loudly  at  the  execution ;  they  then  feasted  aad* 
drank  ti^ether  for  many  days,  and  no  .enmity  le^- 
maioed.     Even  if  the  deed  was  accidental,  the 

Eunishment  was  the  same^  ,  Should  the  offi^ider 
avc  escaped,  his  son,  his  daughter ,^  or  the  nearest 
of  his  blood,  wn:s  given  up  in  his  stead  ;  but  the 
substitute,  inste-ad  of  suffering  death,  remained  a 
slave  to  the  nearest  relation  of  the  slain. 

13.  Puerto  Seguro* — The  adjoining  captaincy 
of  Puerto  Seguro  was  allotted  to  Pedro  de  CSampo 
Tourinho,  a  native  of  Viana  da  Foz  de  LirnH)  of* 
noble  family,  and  an  excellent  navigator.  He  eoU 
all  that  he  possessed  in  Portugal  to  embark  it  in; 
this  expedition,  and  set  sail  with  his  wife  and' 
family,  and  a  large  body  of  colonists.  They 
landed  in  the  harbour  wh^re  Cabral  had  taken  pos-* 
session  of  Brazil,  and  there  fortified  tliemsehrer 
upon  a  spot  which  retains  the  name  of  PUertor 
S^uro,  given  it  by  that  discoverer,  and  which 
still  remains  the  capital  of  the  captaincy. 

14.  The  Tupiniquins.— :^\\e  Tupiniquins  made 
some  opposition  at  first.  They  possessed  the  coun-- 
try  from  the  river  Camamu  to  the  river  Circare,  an 
extent  of  nearly  five  degrees  ;  and  the  first  settlers 
in  thisandtlietwoadjoining  captaincies  had  tomain-^ 
tain  tJieir  ground  against  them.  Peace  however 
was  soon  made,  and  the  Tupiniquins  oliserved 
it  faithfully.  They  were  sometimes  at  war  with* 
the  Tupinaes ;  but  these  tribes,  being  of  tbe  same 
stock,  did  not  regard  each  other  as  regularly  wxA 
naturally  enemies,  and  their  quarrels  were  oon^ 
sidered  as  mere  accidental  circnmstamces,  which 
were  to  leave  no  hatred  behind;  the  two  tribes^ 
blended  at  last  into  one.  Of  all  the  BraziKans,^ 
these  are  said  to  have  been  the  most  domestic  and 
tbe  most  faithful,  indefatig:tble,  and  excellently 
brave.  Their  manners  and  language  resembled 
those  of  the  Tupinambas  ;  but  it  was  so  long  since 
they  had  branched  apart,  that  all  memory  of  the 
common  stock  was  lost,  and  there  was  a  deadly 
enmity  between  them.  The  Tupinambas  were  the 
most  powerful ;  pressed  by  them  on  the  one  side,  by 
tbe  cfreadful  Aymures  on  the  other,  and  profiting 
less  by  the  friendship  of  the  Portuguese  than  they 
suffer^  from  their  tyranny,  they  gradually  forsook 
the  country.  Crood  men  were  never  wanting  wha 
lifted  up  their  voices  against  this  tyranny  and  op-^ 
pression ;  but  the  guilt  was  so  general  that  it  has 
become  a  national  imputation.  Tourinho  is  not 
implicated  in  this  guilt ;  he  bad  influence  enou^} 
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Uffer  tfM  aiff Tea  )9  ooBdrf  mtthr  of  Aem  into  tO-' 
^jeS)  and  this  is  ]prooft6at  lie  dealt  towards  them 
tvdl  and  wiselyi.  8i^«ar«works  were  estiiblished) 
trith  such  success  that  they  produced  a  consider* 
able  quantity  for  exportation  to  the  mother  coun- 
try. No  kiner  could  be  kept  in  this  colony,  be-' 
4asae  of  an  herb  which  is  said  to  have  occasioned 
luemorrhoids,  whereof  they  died  ;  yet  horses, 
asaesy  and  goats,  were  not  affected  by  it.  The 
^Uaease  was  probably  imputed  to  a  wrong  cause. 

15.  The  Itheos. — The  captaincy    of  the  isles 
^wes  its  inapplicable  name  to  the  Rio  dos  liheos,  a 
jiver  so  called  because  there  are  three  islands  just 
at  its  bar.    Jorge  de  Fi^ueiredo  Correa,  fiscriram 
da  Faaenda  to  Joam  III.  was  the  first  donatory. 
^Shc  oflice  which  he  held  prevented  him  from  going 
kimself  to  take  possei^sioii  of  his  grant ;  he  there- 
JbiQ  deputed  a  Castillian  knight,  by  name  Fran« 
isiaco  Romeiro.     Roraeiro  anchored  m  the  harbour 
ut  Tinhare,  and  began  liis  new  town  on  the  height 
or  Monro  de  St.  Paulo,  from  whence  however  he 
found  it  expedient  to  remove  it  to  its  present  situation. 
It  was  'firrt  called  St.  Jorge,  in  compliment  to  the 
loid  of  the  land  ;  but  the  same  improper  appella- 
tion which  had  been  ffiven  to  the  captaincy  ex- 
tended to  its  capital.     1  he  Tupiniquins  soon  made 
peace  with  the  settlers,  and  bt^mg  of  all  the  Bra« 
aiiian  tribes  the  most  tractable,  lived  with  them  on 
such  friendly  terms  that  the  colony  soon  became 
pruBperous.     The  son  of  the  original  proprietor 
iokl  the  captaincy  to  Lucas  Giraldes :  he  expended 
considerable  wealth  in.  improving  it,  and  it  flourished 
•9  well  that  there  were  in  a  short  time  eight  or  nine 
nuear-works  established. 

16.  AiAi/7.— The  coast  from  the  great  Rio  de 
8*  Francisco  to  the  Ponta  da  Padram  de  Bahia, 
was  given  to  Francisco  Pereira  Coutinho,  a  fidalgo 
^1m  iiad  distinguished  himself  in  India  ;  and  the 
'bay  itself,  with  all  its  creeks,  was  afterwards 
added  to  the  grant.  He  fixed  his  settlement  in  the 
bay,  at  the  place  now  called  Villa  Velha,  which 
was  Caramura^s  dwelling  place ;  two  of  his  com- 
panioRSy  who  were  men  of  noble  family,  married 
two  of  Caramuru's  daughters,  and  as  the  natives 
weve  for  his  sake  well  aflected  towards  the  Portu- 
j;nexe,  every  thing  went  on  well  for  a  time.  Babia 
de  Todos  os  Santos,  or  All  Saints  bay,  wherein  the 
capital  of  Brazil  was  afterwards  erected,  is  un- 

Siestionably  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world. 
ere^  as  well  as  ut  Rio  de  Janeiro  upon  the  same 
coast,  the  sea  seems  to  have  broken  in  upon  the 
land  ;  or  more  probably  some  huge  lake  has  borne 
down  its  barrier,  and  made  way  to  the  ocean.  The 
^mtiance,  which  is  nearly  three  leagues  wide,  is 
0tmtk  the  f  •  Jhaving  the  oontioeni  oo  the  right  band, 
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aad'the  long  island  of  Raparica  en  (he  left.  Yoa 
are  then  in  a  bay,  extending  to  the  »•  and  wl  a 
whole  degree,  and  branching  inland  in  every  di- 
rection, with  deep  water  every  where,  and  many 
navigable  rivers  discharging  themselves  into  it* 
This  little  Mediterranean  is  spotted  with  al>ove  an 
hundred  islands. 

17.  RecokiHons  in  the  Reconcave. — The  old 
natives  preserved  the  memory  of  three  revolutions 
in  this  Keconcave,  as  the  bay  with  all  its  creeks 
and  coves  is  denominated.  As  far  back  as  the 
memory  of  man  among  savages  could  reach,  the 
Tapuyas  possessed  it ;  but  as  this  part  of  Brazil  is 
in  every  respect  one  of  the  most  nighly  favoured 

E laces  under  heaven,  it  was  too  desirable  a  land  to 
s  peaceably  enjoyed,  when  there  was  no  other 
law  than  that  of  the  strongest.     The  Tupinaes 
expelled  them,  and  for  many  years  retained  pos* 
session,  still  keeping  up  war  on  the  side  of  the  iti« 
terior  with  those  whom  they  had  driven  there.   At 
length  the  Tupinambas  from  the  other  side  of  the 
river  San  Francisco  migrated  here,  and  in  like 
manner  thrust  out  the  Tupinaes,  who  fell  back 
upon  the  Tapuyas,  and  drove  them  again  before 
them.     These  last  conquerors  were  masters  of  the 
country  when  the  Portuguese  arrived  ;  but  they 
had  quarrelled  among  themselves.      Those  who 
dwelt  between  the  river  San  Francisco  and  the  Rio 
Real,  or  Royal  river,  were  at  mortal  enmity  with 
those  nearer  the  bay,  and  the  inhabitants  of  one 
side  the  bay,  with  those  on  the  other ;  thev  carried 
on  hostilities  both  by  land  and  water,  and  all  par* 
ties  devoured  their  prisoners.    A  fresh  feud  broke 
out  among  those  who  dwelt  on  the  e.  side ;  the 
cause  was  that  which,  in  barbarous  and  heroic,  of 
semi-barbarous  ages,  has  furnished  so  much  matter 
for  history  and  song.    The  daughter  of  a  chief  bad 
been  carried  off  against  her  father's  consent ;  the 
ravishf  r  refused  to  restore  her ;  the  father,  not  be^ 
ing  |)Owerful  enough  to  compel  him,  retired  witli 
all  his  clan  to  the  island  of  Itaparica  ;  the  hordes 
upon  the  river  Paraguazu  coalesced  with  the  seoe- 
ders,  and  a  deadly  war  began  between  the  twopari" 
ties.     The  Uha  do  Medo,  or  Island  of  Fear,  de^ 
rives  its  name  from  the  frequent  ambushes  and 
conflicts  of  which  it  was  then  made  the  scenci 
The  seceders  multiplied  and  spread  along  the  coast 
of  the  llhcos,  and  the  feud  m  all  its  rancour  was 
perpetuated.  ^ 

18.  Expulsion  of  Coutinho.— Th\%  was  the  stsM 
of  the  Tupinambas  in  Bahia,  when  Coutinho  fbrMed 
his  establishment  among  them.  That  fidaWo  ttaiA 
served  in  India,  and  India  was  not  a  school  Where 
huioaanity  or  political  wisdom  was  to  be  learnt.  A 
si«t  of  one  of  the  native  chiefs  was  sbdn  by  tlun 
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rSofta^iietfe ;  the  circumstances  ai^  hot  r^cofded, 
but  it  18  admitted  that  tlie  deed  was  done  wrong- 
fQlljr.  Coutiiilio  paid  dearlj  for  hb  offence. 
These  fierce  savages,  then  the  most  formidable  of 
all  the  Brazilian  tribes,  burnt  down  iiis  sugar- 
works,  destroyed  his  plantations,  killed  his  bas- 
tard son,  and  after  more  than  a  seven  years  war, 
compelled  him,  and  the  wreck  of  hiscolonjc,  to 
abandon  the  Iteconcave.  Caramuru  followed  the 
filte  of  his  countrymen,  and  retired  with  them  to 
the  adjoining  captaincy  of  the  Illieos.  When 
thoj  were  gone,  the  Tiipinaml>as  began  to  feel  the 
want  of  those  articles  wtuch  they  were  now  accus- 
tomed to  receivctin  traffic,  and  which,  from  being 
luxuries,  thoy  had  suffered  to  become  wants.  A 
treaty  was  opened,* the diflercnce  was  adjusted,  and 
Coutinho  embarked  tordurn  in  one  caravel,  and 
Caramuru  in  another.  They  were  wrecked  within 
the  bar,  on  the  shoals  of  the  island  Itaparicn  ;  all 
got  to  shore,  .and  there  he  and  his  people  were 
treacherously  slain  by  the  islanders.  Caramuru 
and  the  crew  of  his  vessel  were  spared ;  a  proof 
|low  wisely 'he  had  ever  demeaned  himself  towards 
ttte  natives.  ^Ile  returned  to  his  old  abode  in  the 
h^y.  The  wife  and  children  of  Coutinho  did  not 
Berish  with  him  ;  they  had  probably  been  left  at 
Ilheos:  but  he  had  expended  the  whole  of  his 
Indian  spoils  and  ot\  his  property  :  they  were 
left  destitute,  and  came  io  the  hospital  for  support. 
,,'  19»  Pcrnambuco, — One  other  captaincy  was  es- 
tablished al)out  the  same  time  sis  these  otiiers,  that 
of  Pernambuco.  A  factory  had  previously  been 
•ettled  there,  which  a  ship  from  Marseilles  took, 
•nd  left  70  men  in  it,  thinking  to  maintain  posses- 
«ion;  but  the  ship  was  c^iptured  on  her  return, 
and  intelligence  being  thus  early  obtained  at  Lis- 
bon, immediate  measures  were  taken  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  place.  The  donatory,  Duarte  Coelho 
Pereira,  askea  it  as  the  reward  of  his  services  in 
India.  The  line  of  coast  l)etween  the  Rio  de 
JS.  Francisco  and  the  Rio  de  J  uraza  was  granted 
him  :  he  came  himself,  with  his  wife  and  children, 
JBid  many  of  his  kinsmen,  to  begin  the  colony,  and 
luidcd  in  the  port  of  Pernambuco  ;-*the  entrance 
M^hrough  an  opening  in  a  long  stone  reef,  and  this 
tbe  native  name  implies.  O,  que  Knda  sUua^am 
pmra  se  fundar  huma  villa !  (O,  how  fine  a  situ- 
ation for  founding  a  town !)  Duarte  Coelho  is  said 
io  have  exclaimed  on  beholding  it ;  and  hence  the 
tOfWn  was  called  Olinda. 

[  90.  The  Cahctes. — This  coast  was  possessed  by 
^.  Cahetes,  a  tribe  remarkable  for  using  boats,  the 
^ibric  of  which  was  something  between  thatch  and 
^icker-workj  being  of  a  long  and  strong  kind  of 
jinuvr  ki|it  to  the  timbers.    TiMse  they  made  large 


enough -tacafny  10  OT  19  penods;  Tfae/areiait 
to  hiive%een  more  bntol  tnan  the  other  tribea^iniii 
asmudh  tfs  there  was  little  natural  affectioo  to  be 
ipetceived  in  them.  An  instance  is  idafed  of  one 
who  was  a  slave  to  the  Portuguese,  and  threw  hb 
'child  into  the  river  because  she  cried.  Thesin|^ 
fact  would  prove  nothing  more  than  indiyidnal 
brutality ;  but  it  is  mentioned  as  an  example  tif 
their  general  unfeeling  nature.  From  these  MO|da 
Duarte  Coelho  had  to  gain  by  inches,  says  liocte 
Pitta,  what  was  granted  hiiu  by  leagues.  Thej 
attacked  and  besieged  him  in  his  new  town.  The 
French,  who  now  (about  the  year  1S40)  wevs 
trading  to  that  coast,  led  ih&n  on  ;  their  numbeitf 
were  very  great,  and  had  he  been  less  experienoed. 
or  less  able  in  war,  his  colony  would  probaUjr 
have  been  rooted  out.  He  was  wounded  doring 
the  siege,  many  of  his  people  slain  j  and  the  place 
reduced  to  extremity ;  nevertheless  they  beat  dB 
the  enemy,  and  'having  made  an  alliance  with  the 
Tobayares,  had  strength  and  spirit  enough  to  foi« 
low  up  their  success. 

21*  Tfie  Tobayares.— The  Tobaywes  were  the 
first  Brazilian  tribe  who  leagued  with  the  Portn« 
guese.  One  of  their  leadersyRamed  Tabyra,  pos* 
sessed  great  talents  for  war,  and  was  the  9Conrgt  of 
the  hostile  savages  :  he  went  among  them  hunadf 
to  spy  out  their  camps,  and  listen  to  their  projects  s 
these  tribes  therefore  must  have  been  of  one  stock, 
and  have  spoken  the  same  dialect.  He  laid  am* 
bushes,  led  on  assaults  in  the  night,  and  harassed 
them  with  incessant  alarms.  At  length  thev  as* 
sembled  their  whole  force,  came  upon  him  and  sar<* 
rounded   him  :    Tabyra  sallied  forth  ;   an  amnr 

Eierced  his  eye,  he  plucked  it  out,  and  the  eye- 
all  on  it,  and  tummg  to  his  followers,  said,  he 
could  see  to  beat  his  enemies  with  one ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  gave  them  a  complete  overthrow,  not^ 
withstanding  their  numbers.  Itagybe,  the  arm  itf 
iron,  was  another  of  these  Tobayares,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  on  the  same  side;  and  Piragybe, 
the  arm  of  the  fish,  (if  the  name  be  rightly  trans- 
lated by  this  unimaginable  meaning),  rendered 
such  services  to  the  Portuguese,  that  he  was  re- 
warded with  the  order  of  Christ  and  a  pension. 
Some  years  of  peace  and  prosperity  ensued  :  then 
again  (about  the  year  1548)  a  war  broke  oat/ 
which  was  occasioned,  as  usual,  by  the  misoon* 
duct  of  the  settlers.  This  is  the  first  war  between 
the  Portuguese  and  the  savages,  of  which  an^  de- 
tail has  been  preserved  ;  and  the  detail  is  curieus : 
it  is  related  by  Hans  Stade,  the  first  person  who 
wrote  any  account  of  Brazil.  Hans  was  the  sen 
of  a  good  man  at  Homberg  in  the  Hessian  terri« 
tory^*  He  was  minded  to  seek  his  Ibrtone  in  *   ''^ 
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fand wia flMMntatflriiad from HoHand  in  atfleet 
of  luecchantniMi  luring  to  Seiiibnl  for  salt;  but 
-when  be  reached  Portugal  the  Indian  ships  were 

Kne,'  so  he  accepted  the  post  of  gunner  in  a  vessel 
nnd  .for  Brazil  on  a  trading  voyage,  and  car-* 
wyiae  out  convicts  to  Pernambuco.  There  was  a 
smaller  ship  in  company :  they  were  well  provided 
frith  all  kinds  of  warlike  stores,  and  had  orders  to 
stlack  aU  Frenchmen  whom  they  might  find  lrad-> 
ang  in  those  parts*  They  made  cape  St.  Augus« 
tinea  in  88  days,  on  the  28th  Jan.  1548,  and  en- 
tttfied  the  port  of  Pemambuco.  Here  the  captain 
dieliveied  nis  convicts  to  Coelho,  meaning  to  pro- 
ceed and  traffic  wherever  it  might  be  found  most 
comrenient  $  it  happened,  however,  that  just  at  this 
tinse  the  natives  rose  against  the  Portuguese,^  and 
fvete  about  to  besiege  the  settlement  of  Garazu, 
frhieh  was  not  far  distant :  Coelho  could  spare 
Hbeta  no  support,  because  he  expected  to  be  at- 
tacked btmseff ;  be  therefore  requested  these  ships 
to  assist  him,  and  Hans  was  sent  with  40  men  in  a 
iNMt  to  their  succour. 

89.  Siege  of  Oarazu. — Grarazu  was  built  in  the 
"woods,  upon  a  creek  which  ran  about  two  miles  in- 
land ;  its  garrison,  including  thb  reinforcement, 
consisted  m  00  Europeans  and  SO  slaves,  some  of 
whom  wereN^roes,  others  natives.     The  force 
*irliich  attacked  them  was  computed  at  8000,  pro- 
liabl/  an  exaggerated  number.     There  were  no 
^Dtber  fortifications  than  the  palisade,  which  the 
JPortugnese  had  adopted  from  the  Brazilians.    The 
fceaiegers  piled  up  two  rude  bulwarks  of  trees, 
"Within  which  they  retired  at  night  for  security 
against  any  sudden  attack  :  they  dug  pits,  in  which 
they  were  safe  from  shot  by  day,  and  from  which 
thev  frequently  started   at  different  times,   and 
mailed  on,  hoping  to  win  the  place  by  surprise. 
AV  hen  they  saw  the  guns  aimed  at  them  they  fell 
'Upon  the  ground.     Sometimes  they  approached  the 
jmliaade,  and  threw  their  javelins  over,  for  the 
^chance  there  was  that  some  wound  might  be  in- 
dicted by  their  fall ;  thev  shot  fire  arrows,  headed 
iwiih  waxed  cotton,  at  the  houses ;  and  whenever 
%liej  drew  nigh,  it  was  with  loud  threats  that  they 
^ould  devour  their  enemies.    The  Portuguese  soon 
^  to  want  food,  because  it  was  the  custom  to 

the  mandioc,  of  which  their  bread  was  made, 
day,  or  at  farthest  on  the  alternate  days ; 
iikI  now  they  were  blockaded,  and  could  not  go 
^Hit  to  perform  this  necessary  work.  Two  boats 
«rere  sent  for  food  to  the  island  of  Itamaraca, 
^^vhich  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  creek,  and  where 
^bere  was.  another  settlement ;  and  Hans  was  of  the 
S^arty.  The  creek  is  narrow  in  one  place,  and 
Cliere  the  savages  endeavoured  to  obstruct  the  nac 


vlgation  by  laying  great  trees  acrosi  r  this  obstacle 
the  Portuguese  removed  by  main  force ;  but  whikt 
they  were  thus  delayed  the  tide  was  d[)bing,  and 
betbre  the  boats  could  reach  Itamaraca  they  were 
left  dry.  Instead  of  attacking  them,  the  savages 
raised  a  heap  of  dry  wood  between  the  boats  and 
the  shore,  set  fire  to  it,  and  threw  into  the  flames  a^ 
species  of  pepper  which  grows  there  abundantly,, 
and  produces -a  pungent  smoke,  by  which  they 
thouffht  to  suffocate,  or  otherwise  annoy  them.  A, 
breatn  of  wind  from  the  opposite  quarter  would  have 
defeated  this  artifice,  though  it  failed  in  this  instance 
because  the  wood  did  not  burn  ;  and  when  the  tide 
floated  them»  the  Portuguese  proceed  toltamaraca^^ 
and  were  there  supplied  with  what  they  sought*. 
Meantime  the  savages  cut  two  large  trees  nearlj: 
through,  which  grew  beside  the  narrowest  part  oC 
the  creek,  and  fastened  to  them  the  long  and  lim« 
ber  shoots  of  a  plant  which  they  called  sippo; 
these  shoots  resemble  the  hop  plant,  except  that 
they  are  thicker.  When  they  in  the  boats  drew 
nigh  and  |)erceivcd  this,  they  called  out  to  their 
feHows  in  the  fort  to  come  and  help  them,  for  th^ 
place  was  within  hearing,  though  the  wood  con* 
cealed  it  from  sight ;  the  savages  knew  what  thia 
meant,  and  as  soon  as  they  began  to  shout,  shouted 
also,  and  effectually  drowned  their  words:  all^ 
therefore,  that  the  Portuguese  could  do  was,  fi^r 
one  part  of  them  to  endeavour  to  confuse  the  ene« 
mies  attention,  wliile  the  rowers  pulled  up  for  their 
lives  :  this  succeeded,  one  of  the  trees  went  down 
in  a  slant  direction  on  the  bank,  the  other  fell  be- 
hind one  of  the  boats,  and  brushed  it  in  its  fall. 
The  siege  had  already  lasted  a  month  ;  the  savages 
saw  themselves  thus  disappointed  in  the  hope  of 
reducing  Garazu  by  famine;  their  perseverance 
was  exhausted,  and  they  made  peace  and  broke  up. 
The  Portuguese  had  not  lost  a  single  man,  and  tbQ 
besiegers  not  many.  After  this  easy  war  the  colony 
contiuued  to  prosper  during  the  remainder  of 
Duarte  Coelho's  lite. 

23,  Expeditions  up  to  155S. — Amongst  the  most 
notable  of  the  Portuguese  expeditions  to  Brazil,  up 
to  the  middle  of  the  16th  centurv,  we  have  to 
mention  that  of  Aires  da  Cunhato  Maraaan  ;  that 
of  Sebastian  Cabot,  that  of  Diego  Garcia,  that  of 
D.  P.  de  Mendoza,  whose  force  consisted  of  1] 
ships  and  800  men,  and  who  laid  the  tbundation  of 
the  city  of  N  uestra  Senora  de  Buenos  Ay  res  ;  that 
of  Alonso  de  Cabrera,  sent  out  to  the  reinforce^ 
ment  of  the  former ;  the  attempt  of  Gonzalo  Pi* 
zarro  to  find  the  Dorado ;  the  voyage  of  Orellana^ 
and  the  expedition  of  Hernando  ae  Bibera,  in  quest 
of  the  Amazons  :  but  as  a  narration  of  them  would 
not  suit  the  plan  of  this  work,  we  refer  the  reader] 
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[who  may  iruih  1o  knaw  fhe  TBrioiis  success  with' 
which  these  weie  carried  on,  to  SoiiUiey*8  HkUrrj 
of  lirazil^  vol.  L  chapters  iii.  iv.  r.  vi.  yii. 

Chap.  II. 

Half  a  centiiry  had  now  elapsed  since  the  dis- 
covery of  Brazil,  and  so  nmcli  <»pitsd  in  the  course 
of  that  time  had  been  vested  there,  that  these  colo- 
nies began  to  be  regarded  as  possessions  of  consi* 
derable  invportance.  The  evils  of  the  present  sjrs* 
tern  of  government  were  very  great :  the  governor 
of  every  captaincy  exercised  uncontrolled  authority, 
and  consequently  abused  it ;  the  property  and  ho- 
nour and  lives  of  the  colonists  were  at  the  mercy 
of  tjiese  lords ;  and  the  people  groaned  under 
theif  intolerable  oppression.  Their  complaints 
reached  the  king ;  he  took  into  consideration  the 
advantages  which  the  country  promised,  espe- 
cially from  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  and  the  danger 
there  was,  lest  the  French  should  succeed  in  es- 
tablishing themselves  there,  and  in  winning  the 
natives  to  their  party  ;  and  be  resolved  to  revoke 
the  powers  of  the  several  captains,  leaving  them  in 
possession  of  their  grants,  and  to  ap{)oint  a  gover- 
nor-general, with  full  authority,  civil  and  cri«' 
minal. 

1.  A  govemor-seneral  appointed. — ^I'he  person 
appointed  to  this  high  station  was  Thome  de  Sousa, 
a  fidalgo,  thouj^h  a  bastard,  who  had  been  tried 
and  approved  mthe  African  and  Indian  wars. 

S.  The  first  Jesuits.^^ln  the  same  year  the  Je- 
suits, who  have  borne  so  great  a  part  in  the  history 
of  S.  America,  first  made  their  appearance.  The 
names  of  these  primary  adventurers  were,  Father 
Juan  de  Aspilcueta,  Father  Antonio  Pires,  Father 
Leonardo  Nunes,  and  the  lay  brethren,  Vincente 
Rodriguez  and  Diogo  Jacome.  The  following  in- 
stances of  the  barbarous  customs  of  the  natives 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  ignorance  of  the  minds 
they  had  to  cultivate.  We  are  informed,  that 
whilst  preparations  were  making  for  the  death  of  a 
captive,  a  Woman  was  appointed  to  watch  him,  and 
to  cohabit  with  him,  the  captor  not  scrupling  thus 
to  bestow  his  sister  or  his  daughter.  If  sTie  be- 
came pregnant  this  was  what  they  wished.  It  was 
their  opinion  that  the  child  proceeded  wholly 
from  tne  lather,  receiving  nutrition,  indeed,  and 
birth  from  the  mother,  but  nothing  more.  This 
opinion  produced  a  horrible  consequence ;  the  off- 
spring of  a  captive  was  suffered  to  grow  up,  the 
circumstances  of  his  birth-place  and  up-growing 
occasioned  no  human  feelings  towards  him  ;  it  was 
always  remembered  that  he  was  of  the  blood  and 
flesh  of  their  enemies,  and  when  they  thought  him 
In  the  best  conditioo  they  killed  and  derourra  him ; 


the  nmrest  kiiiahtiitoitki  dwfliBC'  rilTidiiitei  m 
dnghterer,  and  the  first  moiilhfid  wai  gticn  ii» 
the  mother  henelf.  But  himiaH  nolitio  pirtukfai 
too  much  of  that  goodness  firom  whiefa  it  haliinm 
eeeded,  ever  to  become  totally  penrcvted. .  The 
women  often  took  drugs  to  cause  abortimiy  that 
they  might  be  spared  tm  misery  of  seeifl|^thdr  €&t 
spring  butchered ;  and  they  often  awwstfd  ttow 
husbands  to  escape,  laid  (bod  for  them  in  the 
and  sometimes  fled  with  them.  This  hai 
frequently  to  the  Portognese  prisoners ;  the 
lians  held  it  dishonovmble  to  fly,  anid  could  not 
always  be  persuaded  to  save  themselves*  A  motlNr 
also  was  sometimes  found  who  resolately  drfriWfail 
her  child,  till  ha  was  able  to  make  his  way  to-Ui 
father's  tribe.  But  the  native  Braailiaos  were  Mt 
all  cannibals.  The  Tnpi  race  seem  to  have  liiOQglil 
this  custom  from  the  interior|  and  it  is  fonad  id  al 
the  branches  of  that  stock. 

3.  Guaram  and  Tupi  languages. -^The  Tmpla 
of  Brazil,  the  Guaranis  of  Paragnay,  and  Ae 
Omaguas  of  Peru,  (between  whom  and  the  Manet 
Guaranis  there  intervenes,  as  Ilervas  says,  a  cfaaoa 
of  nations),  speak  dialects  of  the  same  toogiuy 
traces  of  which  are  found  through  an  extent  of  70 
degrees.  The  Guarani  is  the  parent  lan^roage^  be* 
ing  the  most  artificial ;  as  the  Greek  u  more'te 
than  the  Latin,  the  Latin  than  all  the  modem 
dialects  which  have  grown  out  of  its  mins.  li 
bears  the  marks  of  a  primitive  tongue,  for  il 
abounds  with  monosyllables ;  one  word,  as  in  tlii 
Chinese,  serves  for  various  meanings,  as  it  is 
variously  accented  ;  and  every  word  is  said  to 
plain  itself,  which  probably  means  that  many 
imitative  sounds,  and  that  all  composites  and  dert* 
vatives  are  regularly  formed.  Yet  fromtlievarietw 
of  its  accentuations,  it  is  the  most  difficult  of  aU 
the  American  languages.  The  Tupi  is  spoken 
along  the  whole  coast  of  Brazil,  and  far  into  toe  in- 
terior, probably  extending  over  a  wider  surfiioo 
than  any  other  of  the  native  American  languages* 
Their  names  for  the  numerals  were  very  baroarooSy 
and  extended  only  as  far  as  five ;  all  beyond  was 
expressed  by  help  of  the  fingers.  Tupa  is  theif 
word  for  mhev,  for  the  Supreme  Being,  and  ftr 
thunder ;  it  past  by  an  easy  procees  from  the  fiiat 
of  these  meanings  to  the  last,  and  the  bariiaroni 
vanity  of  some  tribes  compounded  from  it  a  name 
for  themselves.  In  these  words  their  whole  theokgy 
is  at  once  comprised  and  explained. 

4.  Tupi  pnests. -^Theiv  payesy  or  priests,  lived 
alone  in  dark  huts,  the  doors  of  which  were  very 
small,  and  into  which  no  one  dared  enter*  Whal* 
ever  they  wanted  was  given  them.  They  taught 
that  it  was  an  abominafafe  sin  for  any  one  toiefnsej 
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f  ihwi  bk  Amglitery  or  any  thuu;  ebe  which  ihey 
-choie  to  ask ;  and  few  yentured  to  incur  the  sin, 
ftr  if  Ibey  pcedided  the  death  of  one  who  had 
oftnded  them,  the  'wretch  took  to  his  hammoc 
imtntty,  in  such  fitU  expectation  of  djing,  that 
btwoud  neither  eat  nor  drink,  and  the  predict 
tio^waa  a  sentence  which  ftith  eflectually  execu- 
te&i  Tlicir  mo^  of  quackery  was  that  which  is 
ceHMiiaA  t9  moot  savage  conjurers ;  they  sucked 
tlMS  Bttil  aftctrtd,  and  then  produced  a  piece  of 
-wood^  boas,  or  other  extraneous  substance,  as  what 
thm  bad  extracted  by  the  operation. 

&  ne  mandhc  the  common  food  and  drink, — 
The  natfre  mode  of  cultiratin^  the  mandioc  was 
Todt  and'Surainary;  they  cut  down  the  trees,  let 
thfw  lie  till  they  were  dry  enough  to  burn,  and 
theft  planted  tbem  anew  l)^weenthestumps.  They 
$te  toe  dry  flour  in  a  manner  which  luiffled  all 
attempts  at  imitation ;  for,  taking  it  between  their 
filgeiVy  tbe^  tossed  it  into  their  mouths  so  neatly 
tiiat  not  a  single  grain  fell  beside.  No  European 
«iver  tried  to  perform  this  feat  without  powdering 
hit  fiMse  or*  his  clothes,  to  the  amusement  of  the 
MyaMS.  When  the  mandioc  failed,  what  they 
ca&M'  stt^-floiir  (in  Portuguese  farinha  de  pao) 
was  nnide  from  the  wogkI  of  the  urucuri-iba, 
which  they  cut  in  pieces  and  bruised ;  and  this 
hdag  less  liable  to  corrupt  than  the  mandioc,  is 
now  cenerally  used  in  the  Brazilian  ships.  The 
mamlioc  supplied  them  also  with  their  banqeting 
Shrink.  They  prepared  it  by  a  curious  process, 
which  sayage  man  has  often  been  ingenious  enough 
to  inyent,  and  never  cleanly  enough  to  reje^. 
The  roots  were  sliced,  boiled  till  they  became  soR^ 
and  ael  aside  to  cool.  The  young  women  then 
chewed  them,  after  which  they  were  returned  into 
4ho  yessd,  which  was  filled  with  water,  and  once 
inofe  boiledy  being  stirred  the  whole  time.  When 
this  had  been  continued  sufficiently  long,  the  un« 
jtrained  contents  were  poured  into  earthen  jars  of 
Meal  siae,  which  were  buried  up  to  the  middle  in 
tJie  iloor  of  the  house ;  these  were  closely  stopt, 
and  in  the  course  of  two  days  fermentation  took 
.place.  They  had  an  odd  superstition,  that  if  it 
.waa  made  by  men  it  would  be  good  for  nothing. 
Tbey  never  ate  at  their  drinking  parties,  nor  ever 
dcaiiked  from  drinking  while  one  drop  of  liquor 
mnained ;  but  having  exhausted  all  in  one  house, 
lemoved  to  the  next,  and  so  on  till  they  had  drank 
out  all  in  the  town.  Fond  as  the  native  Brazilians 
were  of  fermented  liquors,  they  were  as  nice  in 
>  the  choice  of  water  as  we  are  respecting  wine,  and 
wondered  at  the  imprudence  or  ignorance  of  the 
Europeans  in  seeming  to  be  indifferent  concerning 
the  quality  of  what  they  drank*    They  prefened 


the  sweeCest,  lightest,  and  such  as  deposited  no 
sediment,  and  tney  kept  it  in  vessels  of  porous  po^ 
tery,  so  that  it  was  kept  cool  by  constant  transu^ 
dation.  Pure  water  exposed  to  the  mornin«r  dew, 
and  to  the  air,  was  a  fevourite  remedy  both  with 
the  native  and  Portuguese  empirics ;  the  air  and 
dew  were  supposed  to  temper  it,  and  (o  se|)arate 
its  terrestrial  from  its  aerial  parts.  It  is  subject  of 
speculation,  whether  the  philosophy  of  this  quack* 
ery  could  have  been  of  sayage  growth  ? 

6.  Marriages. — No  man  married  till  he  iiad 
taken  an  enemy,  nor  was  suffered  to  partake  of  the 
drinking-feast  while  he  remained  single.  As  soon 
as  a  girl  became  marriageable,  her  hair  was  cni 
off  and  her  back  searified,  and  she  wore  a  neck* 
lace  of  the  teeth  of  beasts  till  the  hair  had  ^lowv 
again.  The  scars  thus  made  were  consulered 
honourable  ornaments.  Cotton  cords  were  taeil 
round  her  waist  and  round  the  fleshy  part  of  botb 
arms ;  they  denoted  a  state  of  maidenhood,  and  if 
any  but  a  maiden  wotc  them,  they  were  persuaded 
that  the  anhanma  would  fetch  her  away.  Thia 
seems  to  have  been  a  gratuitous  superstition ;  it 
cannot  have  been  invented  for  the  purpose  of  kee|K' 
tng  the  women  chaste  till  marriage,  for  these  bands 
were  broken  without  fear,  and  incontinence  waa 
not  r^arded  as  an  offence.  Chastity,  like  corkt 
passion,  is  one  of  the  virtues  of  civilization  ;  the 
seeds  are  in  us,  but  will  not  grow  up  without  cuItniOr 
Their  custom  of  herding  together  in  large  and 
undivided  dormitories  produced  an  obvious  andf 
pernicious  effect:  all  decency  was  destroyed  bv  it; 
universal  lewdness  was  the  cohsequence ;  and  tUa 
in  its  turn  led  to  the  most  loathsome  of  all  oat« 
rages  aeaiost  human  natore.  If  a  man  was  tir»| 
of  a  wite  he  gave  her  away,  and  he  took  as  mai^ 
as  he  pleased.  The  first  had  some  privil^^ ;  SM 
had  a  separate  birth  in  the  dormitory,  and  a  fidd 
which  she  cultivated  for  her  own  use.  These 
privil^es  however  did  not  prevent  her  from  being 
envious  of  those  who  supplanted  her ;  and  the 
wives  who  found  themselves  neglected,  conscded 
themselves  by  initiating  the  boys  in  debauchery^ 
The  huslNinds  seem  to  have  known  nothing  of 
jealousy;  it  cannot  perhaps  exist  without  loy& 
and  love  also  is  a  refinement.  There  prevailea 
among  them  Uie  Jewish  custom,  that  the  brother 
or  nearest  kinsman  of  the  deceaim  took  his  widow 
to  wife. 

7.  Qmdiiion  of  voomen  among  them.— The  mova 
brutal  the  tribe,  the  worse  always  is  the  treatmeal 
of  the  women.  The  Tupinambos  were  in  many 
respects  an  improved  race ;  their  wives  had  soroOf- 
thing  more  than  their  due  share  of  labour,  but 
they  were  not  treated  iuth  brutality,  and  their] 
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[condition  was  on  the  wbote  bappj.    They  set 
,«nd  du^  the  mandioc  ;  they  sowea  and  gathered 
the  roatse.    An  odd  superstition  prevailed^  that  i( 
a  sort  of  earth-almond^  which  the  Portuguese  call 
amendoensyYTBis  planted  by  men,  it  would  not  grow. 
The  Tiipinambis  weie  fond  6f  acting  upon  a 
physical  theory  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  in  this 
allotment  of  agricultural  labours,  they  proceeded 
upon  the  same  hypothesis  as  the  mcnre  barbarous 
savages  of  the  Orinoco,  who  explained  it  to  Gumilia 
when  he  lemoiitrated  against  it.      Father,  said 
tbcy,  you  do  not  understand  our  custom,  and  that 
is  the  reason  why  you  do  not  like  it.     Women 
know  how  to  bring  fovlh,  which  is  a  thing  that 
we  do  not  know.     \Vhen  they  sow  and  plant,  the 
stalk  of  maize  produces  two  or  three  heads,  the 
foot  of  mandioc  two  or  three  baskets  full,  and 
erery  thing  multiplies  in  like  manner  from  their 
hands.    Spinning  and  weaving^  for  they  had  a 
iiort  of  loom,  were  properly  the  women^s  work. 
Haying  taken  the  cotton  from  the  pod,  they  pulled 
it  abroad ;  no  distaff  was  used ;  the  spindle  was 
about  a  foot  long  and  a  finger  thick  ;  it  was  passed 
through  a  little  ball,  and  the  thread  fastened  to 
the  top ;  this  they  twirled  between  the  hands,  and 
sent  spinning  into  the  air  :  they  could  da  it  as  they 
walked.     In  this  manner  they  made  cords  strong 
enough  for  their  hammocs,  and  likewise  so  fine  a 
thread,  that  a  waistcoat  woven  of  it,  which  De 
Lery  took  to  France,  was  mistaken  there  for  silk. 
When  their  hammoc  was  dirty,  as  it  must  soon 
have  been  soiled  by  the  smoke  of  their  everbsting 
fires,  they  bleached  it  by  means  of  a  sort  of  gourd, 
which,  when  cut  in  pieces,  boiled,  and  stirred, 
raised  a  latlier,  and  being  used  as  soap,  made  the 
cotton  white  as  snow.    The  women  were  skilful 
potters.     They  dried  their  vessds  in  the  sun,  then 
inverted  them,  and  covered  them  with  dry  bark,  to 
which  they  set  fire,  and  thus  baked  them  suflicient- 
ly.     Many  of  the  American   tribes  carried  this 
art  to  great  perfection ;  tliere  are  some  wha  bury 
their  dead  in  jars  large  enough  to  receive  them 
erect.     The  TupinamcKis,  by  means  of  some  white 
liquid,  glazed  the  inside  of  their  utensils  so  well, 
-   that  it  is  said  the  potters  in  France  could  not  do  it 
better.     The  outside  was  generally  finished  with 
less  care  ;  those  however  in  which  they  kept  their 
.  food  were  frequently  painted  in  scrolls  and  flou- 
rishes, intricately  intertwisted  and  nicely  execu- 
ted, but  after  no  pattern;  nor  could  they  copy 
•what  they   had   once  produced.     This  earthen 
ware   was  in  common   use,  and   De  Lery  ob- 
•serves,    that    in   this  respect   the  savages   were 
better  fomished  than  those  persons  in  his  own 
country  who  fed  firom  trenchers  and  wooden  bowk. 


They  made  baskets  boQi  ot  wicker-wdik  afttf  of 
straw. 

&  Oiker  customs  of  tkeT\ij^%rihes. — 'VHitrta^ 
were  not  deficient  in  ingenuity.  They  cut  ite 
trunk  of  the  Goayambira,  a  tree  which  if  dmii 
the  girth  of  a  man^s  leff ,  in  lengths  of  ten  o^  twdvts 
palms,  and  slipt  the  bark  offwhcrfe;  tbtt  serfeff 
them  as  a  case  fi>r  their  bows  and  arrows.  BM 
canoes  they  made  whole.  The  tree  whiok'IM 
used  for   this  purpose  is  called  by  Stade  jjMi- 

CTa/  they  took  off  the  bark  in  one  pieoe^  tfien 
ping  the  middle  straiglit  andstretched  by  itutam 
of  thwarts,  they  curved  and  contracted  tlie  two 
ends  by  fire,  and  the  boat  was  made.  The  iMk 
was  adsout  an  inch  in  thickness ;  the  canoe  caH^ 
monly  four  feet  wide,  and  some  40  in  len^rth  ;  mmH 
would  carry  thirty  persons.  They  seldom  went 
more  than  half  a  league  from  the  coast,  and  if  thd 
weather  was  bad,,  they  landed  and  carried  the 
canoe  on  shore.  Their  modes  of  fishing  evince^ 
much  dexterity ;  yH  it  is  FemarkaUe  tlurt  tbcnj^ 
had  not  applied  the  net  to  this  purpose,  as  tbenr 
hammocs  were  of  net-werk.  They  pierced  the 
fish  with  arrows,  and  if  a  larger  one  carried  this 
arrow  down,  would  dive  to  the  depth  of  six fiitbeini 
in  pursuit.  Such  was  their  power  in  the  water  that 
they  caught  fish  by  the  hand,  and  did  not  fear  to 
attack  the  great  water-snake  in  its  own  efemenf. 
Another  method  was  by  beating  the  water,'  while 
some  of  the  party  were  ready  with  gourds,  sooopisd 
like  a  bowl,  to  slip  under  the  smaller  frf ,  m 
they  rose,  stunned  or  stupified,  to  the  sur^ 
face.  For  angling  they  usea  a  thorn,  till  ^looks 
were  introduce  among  them ;  these  were  wliai 
the  children  were  particularly  desirous  of  ob& 
taining  from  the  Europeans.  When  they  went 
CO  the  water  to  an^le,  it  was  upon  a  raft 
composed  of  five  or  six  lengths  of  wood,  about 
arm  thick,  fastened  together  with  withes,  juiil 
long  and  wide  enough  to  support  them ;  on  this 
they  sat  with  their  legs  extenaed,  and  paddled  Mt 
to  sea.     Sometimes  they  dammed  a  stream  and 

Eoisoned  the  water.  This  art,  though  generally 
nown  among  the  American  Indians,  seems  n6 
where  to  have  been  generally  used  ;  partly  pei^ 
haps  because  they  had  discovered  that  it  was  de» 
structive  to  the  young  fry,  and  also  because  it 
requires  no  exertion  of  skill,  and  aflbrds  none  of 
the  pleasure  and  uncertainty  of  pursuit.  They  pre>» 
served  fish  by  drying  it  on  the  toucan^  (a  metnod 
which  preserves  it  from  becoming  putrid,  and 
fVom  worms,  but  not  from  a  species  ofmite,  which 
is  very  destructive),  and  then  reducing  it  to  pow- 
der.  In  catching  monkeys  for  their  European 
cufltomefs  th^  were  less  ingenious ;  they  had  no] 
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i|lMtter  de?ic6  thaa  to  brfaiff  the  animal  down  ^ith 
an  arrow,  and  then  heal  uie  wound.  They  weie 
fbnd  of  tamuiff  birds  and  of  teaching  parrots  to 
talk.  Some  of  these  birds  were  at  pemct  liberty, 
and  flew  whither  they  would,  yet  were  so  familiar 
with  those  who  fed  and  fondled  them,  that  they 
would  come  from  the  woods  at  a  call.  Lizards 
were  suffered  to  live  in  their  houses ;  so  also  was 
a  lar^  species  of  harmless  snake.  Dogs  were  soon 
obteinea  from  the  Portuguese,  and  in  less  than  half 
a  century  after  the  discovery  of  the  new  world, 
European  poultry  were  domesticated  among  half 
the  tribes  of  South  America.  The  Tupmambas 
had  a  method  of  dyin^  their  feathers  with  Brai»l 
wood :  they  kept  them  m  larse  hollow  canes,  which 
were  dos^  ^th  wax,  to  picserre  them  from  a 
mischievous  species  of  moth,  called  arauers;  these 
inseotsmade  quick  work  with  leather ;  cuirasses  and 
bucklers  were  soon  skinned  by  them ;  and  if  the  car- 
case of  a  beast  was  left  uncovered  for  a  single  night, 
4hey  would  make.the  bones  clean  by  the  morning. 
9.  Their  treatment  of  strangers, — ^As  soon  as  a 

Suest  arrived  at  one  of  their  villages,  he  went,  if 
e  was  a  stkaneer,  to  the  dwelling  of  the  chief,  at 
the  entrance  of  whose  birth  a  hammoc  was  swuns 
ibr.  htm.    The  chief  then  came  and  questioned 
hinif  while  the  others  sat  round  and  listened  in 
silence.      The  elders,  afterwards  consulted  apart 
concerning  him,  whether  he  were  an  enemy  who 
was  come  to  spy  out  their  weakness :  an  enemy 
Jiad  little  chance  of  escaping  their  penetratioii«  and 
if  he  were  detected  he  was  put  to  death.    But  if 
4he  new-comer  had  formerly  oeen  a  guest,  he  went 
<o  the  same  family  which  he  had  before  visited, 
«od  whose  privilege  it  was  to  exercise  the  rights  of 
hospitolity  toward  him  for  ever  after :  if  he  be« 
took  himself  to  another  host,  it  was  an  affront  to 
them.     The  master  of  the  familv  resigned  to  him 
his  own  hammoc,  and  the  wife  brought  him  food 
before  they  asked  any  questions.  Then  the  women 
came  round,  and  seated  themselves  on  the  floor, 
•hid   their  faces  with  their  hands,  and  began  to 
lament^  lie  also  joining  in  the  lamentation,  and  not 
nnfrequeiitly  shedding  real  tears*     This  custom 
prevails   extensively  among  the  Indians,  and  is 
more    natural  than  majr  perhaps  immediately  be 
perceived :  for  the  feeling  which  first  rises  is  of 
4he  lapse  of  time  since  their  last  meeting,  of  the 
friends  whom  they  have  lost  during  that  interval, 
and  of  the  changes  and  chances  of  human  life. 
•It  is   remarkable  that  they  had  no  propensity  to 
Sieving*.     On  De  Lery's  first  visit  to  them,  one 
took  his  hat  and  put  it  on ;  another  girded  on  his 
«wdrd  U>  his  naked  skle ;  a  third  dre^ed  himself  in 
Jiis  doublet.    He  was  a  little  alarmed  at  being  thus 


undressed,  but  it  was  their  custom,  Md  every  thuig 
was  soon  restored.  They  were  a  grafeftd  race,  and 
-remembered  that  they  had  received  gifts  afler  the 
giver  had  forgotten  it.  They  were  liberal,  as  ready 
to  bestow  as  to  ask ;  whatever  the  house  contained 
was  at  the  guest's  service,  and  any  one  might  par- 
take their  food.  They  were  willing,  and  even 
watchful  to  oblige;  if  an  European,  whom  they 
liked,  was  weary  when  travelling  in  their  com- 
pany, they  would  cheerfully  carry  him. 

10.  Treatment  of  the  skky  Sft. — It  is  among  the 
worst  parts  of  their  character,  that  they  were  un- 
feeling to  the  sick,  and  when  they  thought  the  case 
hopeless,  neglected  to  'give  them  food,  so  that 
many  died  rather  of  want  than  of  disease.  In  their 
burials  they  tied  fast  the  limbs  of  the  dead  man, 
that  he  might  not  be  able  to  get  up,  and  infest  his 
friends  with  his  visits;  and  whoever  happened  to 
have  any  thing  which  had  betonged  to  the  dead, 

E reduced  it,  that  it  mi^ht  be  burim  with  him,  lest 
e  should  come  and  claim  it.  The  nearest  rela- 
tion dug  the  grave :  when  the  wife  died  it  was  the 
husband's  oflSce,  uid  he  assisted  to  lay  her  there. 
One  cause  which  retarded  the  improvement  of  the 
Tupi  tribe  was  the  practice  of  frequently  remov- 
ing their  habitations.  They  never  remained  longer 
in  one  place  than  the  palm  thateh  of  their  houses 
lasted  :  as  soon  as  that  rotted  and  let  in  the  rain, 
instead  of  repairing  it,  they  migrated.  This  was 
not  because  the  adjoining  soil  had  been  exhausted, 
but  from  a  persuasion  uiat  change  of  abode  was 
essential  to  health ;  and  a  superstition,  that  if  th^ 
de^^irted  from  the  custom  of  their  forefiithers,  they 
should  be  destroyed.  When  they  removed,  tlie 
women  were  the  beasts  of  burthen,  and  carried  the 
hammocs,  pots,  wooden  pestles  and  mortars,  and 
all  other  household  stock.  The  husband  onh^ 
iook  his  weapons,  and  the  wife,  says  Marcgraff^ 
is  loaded  like  a  mule.  She  swings  a  great  iMsket 
behind  her  by  a  band  which  .passes  over  the  fore- 
head, carries  another  on  her  head,  and  has  several 
empty  gourds,  which  are  for  drinking  vessels, 
hanging  at  her  side ;  one  of  these  serves  as  a  saddle 
for  the  child,  who  sits  astride  it,  and  holds  on. 
Being  thus  equipped,  she  carries  the  parrot  in  one 
hand,  and  leads  the  dog  with  the  other.  If  it 
rained  while  they  were  on  their  way,  they  fixed 
two  stakes  in  the  ground,  and  made  a  thateh  with 
palm  leaves,  sufficient  against  wind  and  weather 
for  the  service  of  the  night. 

11.  The  first  bishop. — We  shall  here  resume 
the  thread  of  our  history :  The  number  of  Jesuits 
sboii  b^;an  to  increase, and  in  the  year  IdfiSibere 
armed  in  Brazil  D.  Pedro  Fernandes  Sardinha, 
as  biah<q^  of  Brazil;  bringing  with  him  priests,] 
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•  [canons,  ami  dirnitailft,  and  cbarch  drfiameDts  of 
.  ttcry  kind  for  nis  cathedral :  he  had  studied  and 
'.  graduated  at  Paris,  had  held  the  office  of  vicar^gene- 

iml  in  India,  and,  unhappily  for  himself,  was  now 

sent  to  Bahia.  At  this  time  no  better  colonists 
-could  be  sent  out  than  the  clergjr,  for  none  were 

employed  upon  this  mission  excefk  such  as  were 
-  selected  for  their  peculiar  fitness  for  the  ser?ice. 
*From  the  time  of  its  earliest  discovery,  the  French 

had  frequented  the  coasts  of  Brazil,  though  the 
'  first  regular  attempt  at  establishing  themselves  was 
-in  the  Kio  de  Janeiro,  under  Nicholas  Durand  de 
:  Villegagnon,  in  1558.  The  wars  of  the  Portuguese 

with  the  French  being  a  subject  of  little  interest,  we 
'  pass  on  to  the  period  when  the  kir^om  was  divided 

into  two  governments,  which  was  in  the  year  1572. 
18.  Brazil  dhidtd  into  two  governments.— SU 
'  Sebastian^s   was  the  seat  of  the  new  one,  which 

b^an  with  the  captaincy  of  Puerto  Seguro,  and 

included  every  thing  south  of  it.     The  French, 

•  driven  as  they  had  repeatedly  been  from  Brazil, 

•  whenever  they  attempted  to  form  even  a  factory 
.  there,  would  not  abandon  the  trade  of  that  coun- 
try.    They  indeed  made  a  stand  at  Paraiba  in 

» 1583,  but  even  here  they  were  dislodged. 

IS.  Intercourse  of  the  English  with  BraxiL — It 
r  was  about  the  same  time  that  the  subjection  of  Por- 
.  tuj^l  to  Spain  had  involved  Brazil  in  hostilities 
.  with  the  English,  who  till  now  had  never  ap- 
.  peared  there  as  enemies,  though  they  had  traded 
.  with  the  Indians  before  the  foundation  of  St.  Sal- 
vador. Be  it  observed,  that  Englishmen  were 
-hated  by  all  the  Spaniards  in  America,  and  jiverc 
considered  as  pirates. 

14.  Then*  expeditions. ^^The  first  act  of  hos- 
tility which  the  English  committed  in  Brazil  was 
imcfer  Fenton,  and  in  this  they  were  not  the  ag- 
^gressors;  but  Brazil  was  now  become  a  Spanish 
colony,  and  therefore  exposed  to  the  depredations 
of  every  freebooter.  Three  years  after  Fenton*s 
return,  in  J 586,  another  expedition  was  destined 
.tot  the  S.  sea,  and  its  instructions  were  not  equally 
pacific.  The  Earl  of  Cumberland  was  at  the 
.charge  of  this  adventure,  of  which  Robert  With- 
rington  had  the  command;  it  was  joined  by  two 
other  privateers,  one  of  which  was  fitted  out  by 
Raleigh.  After  this  expedition  followed  two  others, 
one  under  Cavendish  in  159S,  the  other  under 
Lancaster  in  1594,  both  inconsiderable  alike  in 
their  means  and  intent. 

Chap.  III. 
1.  Maranan  and  Para  formed  into  a  state  inde* 
.ffndeni  of  Braxil^-^TuE  wars  between  the  French 
•ad  the  Portoguese  ap  to  tbe  year  IGS^iat  also 


little  woilhy  of  nMe  i  birf  tha^conrioquiMfc  aCMMBk 
was,  that  Maradan  and  Para  were  separated  Cram 
the  general  government  of  Brazil  with  thcrlUle 
ottstado  or  state,  and  Francisco  Coelbo.de  .GlMV 
valho  was  appointed  the  first  governor*  ThetfiH 
days  however  of  Brazil  were  now  drawing  on^  aai 
the  Portuguese,  instead  of  extending  tbeirriottfah 
ments  in  that  country,  were  on  the  poiiA  of  kMia|f 
all  that  they  possessed  there. 

2.  A  Dutch  company  formed. — In  IfiSSaDoteh 
company  was  foruieu,  full  powers  being  gtveo 
them,  and  all  other  subjects  of  the  United- Slates 
being  prohibited  during  a  term  of  21  yean  finaoi 
trading  to  America,  or  to  the  opposite  ooastof 
Africa,  between  the  cape  of  Gooa  Hope  and  the 
tropic  of  Cancer.  The  company  were  to  reader 
an  account  of  their  proceedings  every  sixth  yeas. 
A  fleet  sailed  in  December  under  tbe  commaadroi 
Jacob  Willekens  ;  his  admiral  being  the  famoos 
Pieter  Heyne,  who  from  being  a  comroon  sailor 
had  risen  to  that  rank.  The  fleet  made  for  8t 
Salvador,  and  this  capital  was  taken  with  oom« 
paratively  no  resistance.  The  Portnonese  were 
aware  of  the  value  of  their  colonies ;  I  OO^OOO  crowns 
were  given  by  the  city  of  Lisbon  towards  the 
expcnces  of  government  for  tbe  deliverance  of  St. 
Salvador ;  the  Duke  of  Braganza  made  a  voIob* 
tary  contribution  of  20,000,  the  Duke  of  Camiaiui 
of  16,500.  The  nobles,  perceiving  thai  for  ihe 
first  time  the  court  of  Madrid  was  zealous  for  tbe 
welfare  of  Portugal,  and  flattered  in  thai  the 
king  had  written  to  them  with  his  own  handreooeit* 
ing  their  exertions,  ofiered  with  nnexamplea  ns^ 
diness  their  persons  and  propeKy  to  the  rpuUic 
service.     Men  who  had  held  the  highest  oflioA 

•embarked  as  volunteers,  among  othors  Aflbnaode 
Noronha,  who  had  been  viceroy  in  India;, 
was  there  a  noble  family  in  Portugal  but  had 
of  its  sons  in  this  armament.  Tbe  capitulalioa  of 
the  Dutch  was  the  natural  consequence. 

3.  War  with  the  Dutch.^ln  1629  a  Dutch 
fleet,  consisting  of  more  than  fifty  sail,  under  Hen- 
rick  Loncq,  as  general  in  chief,  arrived  at  Araal^ 
Pieter  Adrian  was  admiral ;  colonel  Wardenbmg 
commanded  the  troops.  They  sailed  from  Hot 
land  in  small  divisions;  eight  ships^  with  the 
general  on  board,  fell  in  with  the  Spanish'  fleet 
off  Tenerifie,  and,  inferior  as  they  were  in  nBi»* 
bers,  beat  it  off.  They  reached  the  cape  de  Verds 
in  September,  but  the  forces  under  W ardenlmig 
did  not  sail  from  the  Texel  till  late  in  the  succeed^ 
ing  month.  The  whole  expedition  consisted  of 
about  7000  men,  half  of  whom  were  soldiers.  >Ia 
1634  the  Dutch  commissioners,  who  had  been  dit- 
patdied  to  fiiirope  &m  Jtekifimeneiits^  letiumid] 
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fiiitB^  3510 IMA1  and  ft  it  worthj  efdhieivalioiH 
that  tbe  force  Miliich  Holland  sent  out  Uv  conquer 
BrazUy  exceeded  what  Spain  Mroiikt  send  ii»  pro* 
iect  U  in  more  than  the  proportion  of  ten  to  oiie« 
pour  years  afterwards^  not  without  seyeral  reraon* 
strances  on  the  part  of  the  Braxiliant,  the  trade 

ea»  tiirown  open,  reserving  to  the  companj  the 
aflfe  ia  slaves,  in  instruments  of  war,  anu  in  Bra- 
j^lian  woods.  But  all  persona  high  in  office  were 
Prohibited  from  trading  altogether,  lest  tbej  should 
abuse  their  power  for  the  sake  of  profit.  One  of 
the  senators  returning  ta  Holland  about  this  time, 
laid  before  the  We^  India  company  a  detailed 
account  oi  the  state  of  their  conquests.  They 
DOW  in  possession  of  six  provinces,  extending 
Seregipe  to  Seara.  The  first  of  these  bad 
utterly  laid  waste  by  Giesselin  and  Schoppe 
frben  they  conquered  it ;  the  latter  had  only  a 
single  £brt  garrisoned  by  forty  men,  but  it  sup- 
|died  the  Dutch  sometimes  with  allies,  and  with 
nich  articles  as  the  natives  collected  for  traffic, 
remambuco,  the  most  important  of  these  captain- 
cies,  contained  five  towns,  Garazu  or  Iguarafu, 
Olinda,  Recife,  Bella  Po^ca,.  and  Serinbaem;  it 
iad  also  several  villages  .wliich  were  equal  to  small 
iotwns  M  si«e«  Before  the  Dutch  invasion,  there. 
Bad  been  121  sugar^works,  each  itself  a  village ; 

Jut  Si  of  these  were  now  deserted.     In  Itamaraca 
I  wtorka  were  still  employed,  of  23  which  flourish- 
stf  before  the  conquest,   raraiba  had  suflered  less  ; 

gwere  at.  work,  and  only  two  had  been  destroyed. 
Q  Grande  had  originally  but  two,  and  one  was, 
xained.  In  the  whole  of  the  Dutch  captaincies 
ISO  were  gcung  on ;  46  bad  been  stopt.  The 
tenths  of  their  produce  were  leased  at  the  follow- 
ipg  latss;  those  of  Pernambuco  for  148,500  florins; 
liamaraGa  and  Gojana  for  19,000 ;  Paraiba  54,000^ 
^  lax  called  the  pensam^  upon  the  Pernambuco 
sogar-wocks,  was  leased  for  26,000.  The  small 
tenths,  as  they  were  called,  made  the  whole  amount 
1^1^80,900  fbrins. 

4.  Wmnt  of  colonists, — The  country  had  severely 
s^ffinred  from  the  Dutch  invasion ;  large  tracts 
il^re  devastated,  and  more  inhabitants  had  been 
it  ofi^,  than  would  in  many  long  years  be  sup- 
by  the  slow  course*  of  nature.  The  city  of 
;ife  had  thriven ;  it  was  the  seat  of  govera- 
Hfeat,  the  chief  military  and  naval  post,  ami  the 
rreat  commercial  mart,  and  houses  were  crowded 
^ere  wherever  room  could  be  found  to  place  them. 
There  were  D4]tchmeii  who  looked  on  in  hope  to 
the  days  when  Recife  would  be  another  Tyre ;  and 
ci^uld  these  men  have  inspired  their  countrymen 
^ith  their  own  generous  and  enterprising  spirit, 

fhat  amiicipatbii  would  havebesa  lealiied^    '£f 
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eried  alauil  lor ' ooloilists ('send evfr  fo* ^  tk^jr 
said,  your  handicrafts^  whose  attmost  industry  sA 
home  can  scarcely  supply  for  them  the  absotuM 
wants  of  life ;  hone  tliey  may  speedily  enrich  thena* 
selves.  Three,  four,  and  six  florins  a  day,  weiw 
the  wages  for  builders  and  carpenters ;  that  kind 
of  mechanical  work  which  the  sugar-engines  ie» 
quired,  was  still  more  highly  paid.  Three  sorts 
of  men,  they  said,  were  wanted  in  Brazil :  meu.of 
capital,  who  would  speculate  in  sugar-works,  ar- 
tificers, and  persons  m  the  employ  of  the  com* 
pany,  who,  when  they  r^ired  from  their  offices, 
would  betake  themselves  to  agriculture,  and  settia 
themselves  as  quietly  as  upon  their  native  soil* 
With  such  men  the  country  would  soon  be  as 
flourishing  as  the  Dutch  had  found  it. 

5.  The  Jews. — The  Portuguese  were  held  is 
subjection  only  by  fear;  but  many  Portugoesa 
Jews  from  Holland  had  taken  their  abode  in  m 
country  where  tbe^  could  speak  their  o%m  lan« 
guage  as  well  as  enjoy  their  own  religion.  Thest 
were  excellent  subjects ;  they  exercised  the  cha* 
racteristic  industry  of  their  original  nation,  sccwc^ 
of  ei^oying  its  fruits  under  a  free  government. 
Some  of  the  Portuguese  Braiilians  also,  gladly 
throwii^  off'  the  mask  which  they  bad  so  long 
been  compelled  to  wear,  joined  their  brethren  of 
the  synagogue.  The  open  joy  with  which  they 
now  ceU'brated  their  ceremonies  attracted  toa 
much  notice ;  it  excited  horror  in  the  Catholics^ 
and  even  the  Dutch  themselves,  less  liberal  tiMus 
tlieir  own  laws,  pretended  that  the  toleration  of 
Holland  did  not  extend  to  Brazil  ;  the  senate  con* 
ceded  to,  and  perhaps  partook  of  the  popular  feel- 
ing, and  hence  arose  the  edict  by  which  the  Jem 
were  ordered  to  perform  their  rites  more  in  private* 

6.  The  savages. —Tihe  native  sava^,  whost 

numbers  from  tbe  Lagoas  to  the  Potengi  were  esti* 

mated  now  at  less  than  8000  fighting  men,  had  little 

reason  to  rejoice  in  their  change  of  masters.     No* 

thing  but  the  desire  of  obtaining  European  com* 

modities  could  induce  them  to  work  at  all^  and 

these  commodities  were  now  more  easily  attainable; 

yet  more  work  was  required  from  them,  because 

N(^roes  were  scarcer  and  dearer  than  they  had 

formerly  been,   some  having  faithfully  followed 

kind  masters  in  their  emigration,  others  having 

gone  over  to  the  Dutch  to  obtain  their  freedoiti, 

others  again  more  wisely  joining  their   brethrai 

at  the  Palmares.     The  article  in  most  estimation 

among  them    was   Osnaburgh   linen, — with  that 

which  was  manufactured  at  Kouen  and  at  Steioi* 

furt  they  had  been  overstocked.    The   savages 

never  could  be  persuaded  to  hire  themselves  for  a 

Io9ger  teiaaa  thaa  tweiity  days ;  a  Datch  oiverseer} 
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[resided  in  ererj  village  to  keep  them  to  their  task, 
Md  see  that  their  eraplovers  paid  them  fairly; 
before  the  time  expired  tnej  generally  demanded 
thfir  wages  with  a  suspicious  feeling,  for  which 
there  was  probably  enough  reason ;  and  when 
tiiev  were  paid  they  not  unfrequently  fled  from  the 
Hnnnished  job.  Many  employments  which  used  to 
be  exercised  by  Negroes,  were  now  required  from 
them,  and  they  often  took  to  flight  in  consequence. 
1.  Dutch  mmionaries. — A  few  Dutch  mission- 
aries laboured  to  teach  them  a  Lutheran  instead  of 
a  Popish  creed ;  but  did  not  succeed  in  making 
any  proselytes. 

.  8.  Force  of  the  Dutch. — The  military  force  of 
ibe  Dutch  in  Brazil  amounted  only  to  6180  men, 
to  whom  it  was  supposed  1000  Indians  might  be 
added.  This  whole  force  was  required  for  ^r- 
riaons ;  there  was  none  to  spare  for  pursuing  their 
•uocesses,    nor  even   for  defending  the  country 

gfainstthe  marauding  parties  of  the  Portuguese, 
nder  any  minister  but  Oiiyares,  Spain  would 
bave  extirpated  them  in  one  campaign.  The 
Dutch  senator  confessed  in  his  memorial,  that 
they  owed  their  safety  more  to  the  negligence  of 
Ibe  enemy  than  to  their  own  strength. 
^  9^  Their  successes. — It  is  true,  that  in  the 
course  of  about  \3  years,  the'company  had  fitted 
out  800  ships,  which  cost  90,000,000  of  livres, 
8,750,000/.  In  this  space  of  time  they  captured 
545  vessels  belonging  to  their  enemies,  which, 
with  the  cargoes,  sold  for  180,000,000  of  livres, 
7,500,000/.  The  dividend  had  never  been  below 
90  per  cent,  and  had  often  risen  to  50.  They  had, 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  delays  and  misconduct 
of  their  opponents,  subjugated,  in  the  space  of 
seven  years,  the  captainships  of  Pernambuco, 
Tamaraca,  Paraiba,  and  Rio  Grande.  In  short, 
their  eflTorts  were  attended  with  such  astonishing 
success  in  this  and  other  parts  of  America,  that 
ifom  the  time  of  the  consolidation  of  the  West 
India  company  in  16!24  to  1637,  they  had  destroy- 
tA  and  taken  from  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
money  and  merchandize  of  various  kinds,  to  the 
value  of  45,000,000  of  florins,  or  4,500,000/.  of  our 
nsoaey ;  and  out  of  800  ships  fitted  out  against 
them  by  the  crown  of  Spain,  they  took  or  des« 
triced  547. 

.  10.  Featsof  Count  Maurice. — Elated  with  theac- 
ouisition  of  this  wealth,  which  flowed  into  Amstcr- 
oam  instead  of  Lisbon,  tlie  company  had  resolved 
to  attend  pi  tbo  conquest  of  the  whole  of  the  Brazils, 
and  had  entrusted  this  enterprise  to  Maurice  of 
Nassau,  a  near  relation  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  who  had  already  greatly  distinguished  bim- 
mifin  the  service  of  the  states.    The  Cottnt,  after 


a  very  obstinate  resistance^  defeated  the  PortQii 
guese,  and  forced  their  camp  at  Porto  Cabdo^ 
though  strongly  entrenched.  After  this  he  bid 
si^  to  the  fortress  of  Povacaon,  and  fort^  its 
garrison,  of  600  men,  to  surrender.  Count  Mau« 
rice  next  took  the  town  of  Openeda,  on  the  river 
of  St.  Francis,  where  he  erected  a  fort,  as  well  as 
another  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  by  which  h» 
efiectually  covered  his  new  conquests,  after  which 
he  returned  to  Olinda.  During  his  stay  in  this 
city,  Ke  was  sedulously  occupied  in  organizing  the 
civil  and  military  government,  and  in  fitting'  out 
two  fleets.  Qne  of  these,  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Lichthart,  was  ordered  to  attack  the  f. 
coast  of  Brazil,  while  the  other,  commanded  by 
Commodore  Hanskins,  was  destined  to  a  service 
of  still  greater  importance,  that  of  securing  a  sta- 
tion on  the  opposite  shore  of  Africa.  With  this 
view,  it  was  resolved  to  attack  the  Portuguese 
castle  of  St.  Groerge  de  la  Mina,  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  Dutch 
possessed  a  strong  settlement.  Commodore  Hans- 
kins  therefore  joined  the  Dutch  governor  of  this 
place  on  the  S5th  of  July,  when,  attacking  the 
above-mentioned  castle,  which  was  then  deemed 
one  of  the  most  formidable  in  that  part  of  the 
World,  they  obliged  it,  after  a  siege  of  some  lengthy 
to  surrender.    Having  thus  succeeded  in  his  enter- 

Erise,  the  commodore  returned  to  Olinda,  where 
e  was  received  by  Count  Maurice  with  all  that 
distinction  which  the  achievement  merited.  The 
campaign  of  1638  was  equally  glorious  and  suc- 
cessful on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  ;  for  in  that  y^sr 
the  Count  took  the  capital  of  the  captainship  of 
Segerippa,  and  reduced  the  whole  province  under 
the  subjection  of  the  Dutch.  These  splendid  8iu> 
cesses  induced  the  natives  of  Seara,  one  of  the 
n.  captainships,  to  declare  in  their  favour,  and  to 
ofier,  as  the  price  of  their  restoration  to  libertTy 
to  assist  them  against  the  Portuguese ;  oil  which, 
a  body  of  troops  being  sent  to  join  them,  these 
united  forces  soon  reduced  the  whole  district. 
Count  Maurice  now  determined  to  attack  St.  Salva- 
dor, in  the  bay  of  All  Saints,  which  was  in  some 
measure  considered  as  the  capital  of  all  Brazil ;  and 
with  this  view  he  embarked  all  the  troops  he 
could  spare  for  this  expedition  at  Olinda,  and 
landed  tnem  in  the  bay,  expecting  by  the  prompt- 
ness of  his  measures  to  take  the  Portuguese  by  sur- 
prise. He  succeeded,  indeed,  and  without  much 
resistance,  in  making  himself  master  of  the  strong 
fort  of  Albert,  of  that  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  of 
the  celebrated  castle  of  St.  Philip;  and  encouraged 
by  this  success,  he  erected  two  batteries,  with  the 
view  of  attacking  fiirt  Rosesi  which  covered  the] 
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fcHy  on  one  side,  and  a  1ioni*work  cm  the  ciher^ 
^Between  these  lay  a  piece  of  ground  covered  .^ritk- 
shrubs  and  bushes,  where  the  rortuguese  gbvernor 
had  posted  himself  with  400  men.  This  dispo- 
sition was  attended  with  the  most  serious  con* 
sequences  to  the  Dutch;  for,  after  an  obstinate 
engagement,  attempting  to  retire  by  that  way,  they 
were  attacked  in  tlie  rear,  and  lost  four  oiScers  of 
distinction,  besides  their  principal  engineer,  and 
300  of  their  best  men;  on  which  Count  Maurice, 
abandoning  the  post  he  had  taken,  raised  the 
siege  with  great  precipitation.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Spanish  government  sent  out,  in  the 
beginning  of  1640,  Count  de  las  Torres  with 
a  fl^t  of  large  and  small  vessels,  amounting 
to  93  sail,  having  13,000  men  on  board.  Count 
Maurice  awaited  his  approach,  with  41  men  of 
war,  within  four  miles  of  the  coast  of  Olinda. 
This  last  fleet  was  commanded,  under  the  Count, 
by  Admiral  lioos,  a  man  of  the  most  determined 
courage  and  bravery.  These  hostile  fleets  met 
and  engaged,  on  the  12th  of  January,  .near  the 
island  of  Tamaraca,  and  after  a  contest  which 
lasted  four  days,  the  Dutch  gained  a  complete 
Tictory.  But  an  event  at  this  time  occurred  in 
iEurope,  which  completely  changed  the  state  of 
afiuirs  in  BrazQ. 

The  Portuguese  had  never  been  thoroughly  sa- 
tisfied with  their  situation,  nor  enjoyed  much  pros* 
perity  since  their  subjugation  to  the  Spanish  yoke 
VI  1581.  Philip  II.  it  should  appear,  had  deemed 
it  better  to  reign  over  an  enslaved  nation  than. one 
owing  its  allegiance  to  the  affection  and  good-will 
of  the  people;  and  in  almost  every  instance  did 
he  sacrifice  the  glory  of  the  Portuguese  name  to 
those  narrow  and  mistaken  ideas  ot  policy.  This 
prince  had,  however,  the  address  to  conceal  his 
xedl  intentions  under  the  roost  speci6us  and  honour- 
able pretexts ;  but  his  son,'  woo  pursued  the  same 
Femicious  maxims  of  government,  suffered  the 
ortuguese  to  be  deprived  of  a  number  of  con« 
quests  which  had  been  acquired  at  the  expence  of 
much  blood  and  treasure,  and  had  proved  to  them 
a  source  of  glory,  power,  and  riches.  The  suc- 
cessor of  this  weak  monarch,  possessing  still  less 
understanding  than  even  his  father,  openly,  at- 
tacked the  administration,  the  laws,  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Potuguese  people ;  and  to  this  impoli- 
tic conduct  lie  is  said  to  have  been  instigated  by 
the  advice  of  01ivares,.with  a  view  to  provoke  a 
revolt,  that  he  might  obtain  over  them  the  rights 
of  a  conqueror. 

11.  King  John  JV. — A  short  time  however 
evinced  bow  unwise  had  been  hi^  plans  for  these 
xcpeated  outrages  i  for  a  conspiracy^  which  dur- 


ing three  yean  had  been  omnizin^  with  uncom- 
mon secrecy,  and  had  united  in  one  interest  all  the 
Portuguese  whom  Spain  had  Liboured  to  divide^ 
burst  out  with  incredible  fury  in  December  I6IO9 
when  Philip  IV.  was  ignominiously  expelled  from 
Portugal,  and  the  Duke  of  Braganza,  by  title  of 
John  IV*  placed  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors* 
The  example  of  the  capital  was  soon  followed  by 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  by  what  re* 
mained  of  the  colonies,  settled  under  happier  aus« 

flees  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  *  The  new 
ing  had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne  before  he 
united  his  interest  and  resentments  with  those  of 
the  English,  the  French,  and,  in  short,  with  all 
the  enemies  of  Spain.  On  the  SSd  of  June  1641, 
he  concluded  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
with  the  United  Provinces  for  Europe,  and  a  10 
years  truce  for  the  East  and  West  Indies.  Prince 
Maurice,  who  had  foreseen  that  such  an  eveni 
would  naturally  result  from  the  changes  which  had 
take  place  in  Portugal,  resolved  to  embrace  the 
present  opportunity  of  regaining  the  captainship 
of  Segerippa,  which  had  been  wrested  from  him  by 
the  Portuguese.  He  also  reduced  the  island  of 
Loanda,  on  the  coast  of  Conga,  and  that  of  St* 
Thomas,  which  lies  directly  under  the  equinoctial 
Hue;  after  which  he  dispatched  Admiral  Lich* 
thart  and  Commodore  Hanskins  with  six  men  of 
war  and  an  equal  number  of  frigates,  in  order  io 
reduce  the  island  of  Maraiian  and  the  town  of  St. 
Lewis.  Having  effected  this  service^  the  rest  of 
the  districts  submitted  of  course,  so  that  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  jrear  1641  the  Dutch  pos- 
sessed seven  out  of  the  14  captainships  into  which 
Brazil  was  divided.  As  mAst  of  these  successes  were 
obtained  after  the  publication  of  the  truce  above^ 
mentioned,  a  remonstrance  was  addressed  to  the 
states-general  by  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  re* 
presenting  in  strong  terms  the  unjustifiable  nature* 
of  such  proceedings.  Some  of  the  places  in  qnes  • 
tion  they  refused,  under  one  specious  pretence  of 
another,  to  relinquish ;  and  tnough  orders  were 
sent  out  for  the  delivering  up  others,  these  injunc- 
tions were  drawn  up  in  such  a  vague  manner,  thai 
most  of  the  Dutch  governors  in  Brazil  refused  tc» 
comply  with  them. 

12.  Refined  policy  of  the  Pbrliig»«ffe.— While 
these  unjustifiable  proceedings  rendered  the  Portu- 
guese more  anxious  than  ever  to  expel  the  Dutch 
wholly  from  Brazil,  they  bad  recourse  to  a  most 
wise  and  refined  piece  of  policy,  in  order  to  for- 
ward the  accomplishment  of  their  designs.  They 
magnified  the  wisdom  of  the  Dutch  government^ 
apparently  confided  in  their  promises,  and  readily 
acquiesce  in  the  validity  or  the  excufici  whlcfai 
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{thev  offimd  te-Aeir  non^peribfinmiw.  Tbrdmi 
«fftbeir  guard,  br  wimt  they  supposed  Ae  fHendLy 
diWMtions  of  tbeir  nei^DOurs,  Count  Miautice 
mp  fhedivDCtors  of  tke  West  India  company  oon« 
OTiTed  they  bad  nothing  now  to  dread,  either  from 
the  natives  or  the  Portuguese ';  bni  even  these  arts 
«f  their  rivals  would  not  probaMy  have  led  to 
tkeir  final  overthrow,  iiad  it  not  been  for  the  nnr- 
low  and  illiberal  views  «of  the  company  itself. 
Fully  confident  that  the  Dutch  had  secured  a 
firm  and  permanent  settlement  in  Brazil,  they  dis* 
{Hitched  orders  to  Count  Maurice  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  would  augment  their  revenue,  by  for- 
warding vast  cargoes  of  sugar,  and  the  other  com- 
iMdities  of  <he  country :  they  particularly  en* 
jostd  him  not  to  receive  the  debts  of  the  com- 
|lany  in  <tmall  sums,  but  to  enforce  payment  all  at 
once.  Count  Maurice  reroonstratea  against  these 
ardors,  and  rmrescnted  to  the  company  the  incon- 
Teniences  and  distress  which  would  attend  their 
^secntion.  He  represented  to  them,  that  the 
^mintry  had  only  enjoyed  a  short  state  of  tranquil- 
lity,  after  a  long-protracted  and  expensive  war ; 
ttat  most  of  the  company*s  debtors  were  Portu- 
gese, who  had  settled  in  their  territories,  and  hi- 
wMsrto  acted  in  the  most  honourable  manner,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  treated  with  liberality,  and 
iioC  urged  to  extremities  ;  but  the  company  were 
deaf  to  his  arguments.  They  knew  that  Brazil 
yas  a  rich  country ;  and  indulging  a  truly  mer- 
Mntile  spirit,  they  could  see  no  reason  why  all  thai 
it  produced  should  not  be  instantly  shipped  for 
Ilc4]and.  Other  parts  of  Count  Maurice^s  con* 
ibict  likewise  afibrded  them  a  subject  of  discon* 
tt&t.  Opposite  to  the  Rbceifle  is  situated  a  com- 
Hmdieus  idand,  upon  which  he  ordered  a^own  to 
be  built,  and  well  fortified,  chiefly  out  of  the  ruins 
of  Olinda.  This  town,  to  which  he  gave  the 
Bane  of  Mawiceburgh,  in  a  short  time  became  so 
eactensive,  that  he  united  it  to  the  Receifle,  which 
was  become  the  centre  of  the  Dutch  commerce,  by 
means  of  a  stone  bridge.  These  improvements, 
which  were  undertaken  for  the  public  benefit,  and 
with  a  view  of  securing  the  company's  capital  from 
accidents,  were  not  relished  by  the  proprietors,  as 
the  ex  pence  attending  them  amounted  to  above 
40,000/. ;  but  what  created  in  their  minds  still 
neater  discontent,  was  the  splendid  palace  built 
Dj  Count  Maurice  for  his  own  use.  Ihis  magni- 
floent  edifice  was  erected  in  such  a  situation  as  to 
command  an  extensive  prospect  both  by  sea  and 
land;  it  was  surrounded  by  gardens,  elegantly 
laid  out,  and  planted  with  citrons,  lemons,  fi^fs, 
asd  other  fruit-trees.  In  its  front  was  a  marble 
biMtiry,  rinng  giadually  from  the  rtv€r«sidt|  opos 


frhtdi  were  mmmted  10  ptecm  of  eanmm  ^hi 
Ckmnt  also  possessed  a  large  villa  at  a  short  dis^ 
tanee  in  the  country,  encompassed  by  fine  garden^ 
adorned  with  fish-ponds,  and  protected  by  ttrow 
wfiUs  ;  ihe  whole  being  so  disposed  as  to  serve  m 
once  for  the  purposesof  pdeasnreand  thodefeaoi 
of  the  city,  which  it  covered  on  that  side  aa  il 
fort.  Within  the  fortifications  were  abo  laid  ottf 
extensive  paries  and  meadows,  which,  by  judicioii^ 
management,  became  capable  of  producing  eveijf 
thing  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the  garrison; 
and  in  the  disposition  of  which,  utility  and  bctua^ 
were  equally  combined. 

13.  The  Count  recalled  io  Europe. — ^Thus  did 
Count  Maurice  expend  the  treasures,  which  werf 
the  fruits  of  his  conquests  and  victories,  in  the  im4 
provement  of  the  colony,  which  an  individmd-'^of 
less  generosity  would  have  appropriated  to  U^ 
own  private  advantage.  But  this  disinterested^ 
and  public-spirited  conduct,  which  ought  to  ha?ii^ 
ensured  to  him  the  applause  and  gratitude  of  hill 
country,  appears  to  nave  produced  a  cootraiy  e£»' 
feet ;  for  while  thus  employed,  it  was  finally  re- 
solved to  recal  him,  as  the  only  means  of  drawii^ 
from  the  colony  such  a  revenue  as  would  be  pm* 
portional  to  the  expectations  of  the  compiany.  lir 
consequence  of  this  order,  the  Qounit  billed  for  Eu^ 
r<K>e  with  a  fleet  of  13  large  ships,  and  near  SOOO^ 
soldiers  on  board ;  while,  in  conformity  with  the 
instructions  he  had  received,  and  with  the  ecoiiO<» 
mical  scheme  of  government  to  be  pursued  in  fat* 
Cure,  only  18  companies  were  left  for  ttie  defomt 
of  the  whole  of  the  Dutch  settlements. 

Chap.  IV. 

After  the  recal  of  Count  Maurice,  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  Bnunl  was  be* 
stowed  on  Hamel,  a  merchant  of  Amsterdam  S 
Bassis,  a  goldsmith  of  iHaerkm  ;  and  Btdlestraat^' 
a  carpenter  of  Middleburgh.  To  this  council  tht 
decision  of  all  commercial  affairs  was  in  future  to- 
be  confined. 

These  successors  to  the  illustrious  warrior  and 
statesman  who  had  hitherto  ruled  the  colony,  were 
men  of  unimpeachable  integrity  and  solid  good 
sense,  but  with  narrow  minds,  and  wholly  unac* 
quainted  with  the  scienee  of  government.  Under 
tneir  administration  the  face  of  afiairs  became  for  a 
short  time  changed ;  every  department  of  com-' 
merce  seemed  to  be  animated  with  new  life  and' 
vigour  \  and  in  the  year  following,  a  greater  ouaiH 
tity  of  sugar  and  other  commodities  was  sent  Domo^ 
to  Europe  than  had  ever  been  reoeived  in  the 
same  space  of  time  before.  * 
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fj^dM^.^Thllrdawfi'df  prospefit^proTed  however 
altogether  iHusory.  Tney  had  sent  to  HoHand 
ihe  verf  produce  of  the  lands  which  Count  Mau- 
irice  had  assigned  for  maintainfaig  the  fortifications 
in  a  proper  ^te  of  defence,  b^  which  means  they 
wese  sufibred  te  fall  into  rum.  Thej  even  sold 
4h»  anns  and  ammunition,  and  granted  passports 
on  the  most  easy  terms  to  every  soldier  who  was 
desirous  of  returning  to  the  mother  country. 
They  compeHed  the  Portuffuese,  who  lived  under 
their  jurisdiction,  to  liquiaate  their  debts  to  the 
company  all  at  once,  which  rendered  many  of 
them  insolvent;  and  in  other  cases  they  forced 
the  cultivators  to  resign  the  entire  price  of  their 
)^roduotioii8,.tilI  their  demands  should  be  fully  sa- 
tisfied. By  this  conduct  the  public  strength  was 
annihilated,  and  the  Portuguese  began  to  entertain 
iiopes  tfiat  they  might  free  themtelves  irom  the 
filing  bondage  of  a  foreign  yoke.  The  last  sti- 
f>ttlation^  which  deprived  them  of  those  comforts 
and  conv^mencies  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
iimied,  above  all  stimulated  them  to  attempt  the 
t€Coveiy  of  their  just  rights. 

ft«  Censphncjf  of  Viera. — ^At  the  head  of  this 
eonspitacy  was  Juah  Fernandez  Viera,  a  Portu- 
guese of  obscure  birth,  who,  from  being  a  page  to 
^0ne  of  the  magistrates  of  Olinda,  had  risen  to  be 
an  agent,  and  afterwards  an  opulent  merchant. 
His  inflexible  integrity  had  gained  him  universal 
esteem,  and  the  generosity  ofhis  character  had  at- 
taebed  to  him  many  warm  and  sincere  friends. 
It  was  the  intention  of  Viera  and  his  associates  to 
put  their  designs  in  execution  on  the  S4th  of  June 
1645|  in  the  midst  of  the  capital  of  Pemambuco, 
at  >an  entertainmi^nt  to  be  given  at  Viera*s  house, 
in  honour  ofhis  marriage  with  one  of  the  daugh- 
ien  of  Antonio  davalcante,  who  was  himself  a 
warm  adketent  to  the  cause.  To  this  festival  were 
JDvited  most  of  the  officers  and  principal  people 
in  the  service  of  the  company,  whom  the  conspi- 
taton  intended  to  seize,  and  then  immediate^  at- 
tack the  people,  who  would  be  wholly  unprepared 
Ibr  tiieir  dewnce.    The  plot,  however,  was  dis- 
cuvewd  at  the  moment  of  its  execution  ;  but  such 
was  the  constcfmatbn  of  the  Dcitch  at  this  disco- 
verfi  that  Viera  and  hs  associates  succeeded  in 
aacaping  into  the  neighbouring  woods,  where  they 
iiMraied  themselves  into  a  body,  and  immediately 
took  ap  arms.    Viera  now  assumed  the  character 
of  g^eral  aad  commander  in  chief.    His  name, 
kia  virtues,  and  the  popularity  of  his  projects,  soon 
ooileCied  roand  him  the  Brazilians,  the  Portuguese 
soldiers,  aod  aven  the  colonists.    Assisted  by  Oo- 
lonel  Diazy  with  a  few  Portuguese  troops,  and  the  ^ 
Biaklian^  Oftmeraii  the'  kbl  of  hfir  people j  irith  a 


numerous  body  of  natives,  lie  fixed  his  head- 
quarters at  Pojug,  a  town  between  (he  ReeeiSe 
and  capje  St.  Augustine ;  so  that  he  commenced 
flie  war  in  the  verv  heart  of  the  Dutch  dominions. 
Alarmed  at  these  hostile  proceedings,  the  council 
issued  a  proclamation,  promising  pardon  to  all 
those  who  would  return  to  their  diity,  with  the 
exception  of  Viera,  Cavalcante,  and  Aragousa* 
They  gave  the  command  of  a  few  ill-appointed 
troops  to  Huys,  on  whom  they  conferred  tne  title 
of  general-,  and  dispatched  two  captains'  to  the 
Portuguese  viceroy,  at  the  bay  of  All  Saints,  to 
remonstrate  against  this  infraction  of  the  tiiice. 

'J'he  viceroy  received  these  gentlemen  with  alt 
the  politeness  and  courtesy  which  their  rank  de- 
tnanded,  and  replied  to  them,  with  much  seaming 
frankness,  that  he  was  unquestionably  answerable 
for  the  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  ;pf 
Brazil  under  the  dominion  of  Portugal ;  and  if  ther 
had  broken  the  truce,  he  would  give  the  Dutch 
every  satis&ction  they  could  reasonably  desire^ 
but  if  the  Portuguese  settled  in  tlie  Dutch  territo- 
ries had  been  induced  by  oppreteion  or  any  other 
cause  to  take  up  arms,  he  did  not  conceive  himself 
amenable  for  their  conduct.  Notwithstanding  this 
declaration,  it  is  affirmed  that  he  clandestinely  en- 
couraged those  who  had  begun  hostilities;  an4 
that  even  on  the  present  occasion  he  had  secretlj 
prevailed  on  Captain  Hoogstrate,  one  of  the  gentle*-' 
men  charged  with  this  negociation,  to  deliver  up 
the  important  po^t  of  St.  Augustine,  of  which  lie 
was  the  governor. 

9.  AAniral  Bonavfdes  arrives  with  a  JleeL — 
While  this  negociation  ^as  going  forward,  Gene^' 
ral  Huys,  at^king  Cornel  Cameron,*  was  de«* 
fSsated  with  the  loss  of  100  men.  About  the  same 
time  Admiral  Salvador  Cdrrea  de  Bonavides  ap«' 
peared  with  a  formidable  fleet  on  the  coast,  on 
which  Admiral  Lichthart,  though  he  had  witk 
him  at  the  time  only  five  men  ct  war,  offered  him^ 
battle.  The  Portuguese  commander,  however^.* 
declined  the  combat,  alleging  that  he  had  no  or-^ 
ders  to  act  against  Ihe  Dutch,  but  only  to  land  a' 
body  of  men  on  his  sovereign'^s  dominions.  Bui' 
these  troops  Vrere  no  sooner  landed  than  they  en* . 
tend  the  Dutch  territories  in  a  hostile  laaniier,' 
making  themselves  masters  of  every  place  which 
fell  in  their  way ;  on  which  General  Hu^s  was  or* 
dered  by  the  council  to  retreat,  but  having  waited 
for  an  officer  whom  he  had  dispatched  to  bring  oflT 
some  valuable  effiscts,  and  escort  a  party  of  ladies 
to  a  place,  of  safety,  he  was  surrounded  by  the' 
Portuguese,  who  made  him  and  his  whole  army 
prisoners. 
"  4;  Bawddtt  €ttacked  oHdbidten  hy  Mmirar\ 
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[Lichthari.'^Orden  were  now  dispatcbcd  to  Admi* 
nl  Lichthart  to  attack  the  Portuguese  ships  where- 
e?er  he  could  find  them,  and  in  coBsequence  of 
these  orders  he  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
hibiting a  fresh  proof  of  his  skill  and  courage ;  for 
^ith  four  ships,  a  frigate,  and  a  bark,  he  attacked 
«  Portuguese  fleet  of  17  sail,  captured  three  of  the 
largest  ships,  together  with  the  admiral,  burnt  and 
fiiiik  most  of  tlie  rest,  and  killed  700  men.  On 
the  news  of  this  victory,  the  hopes  of  the  council 
began  to  revive,  when  thev  received  information 
that  Hoogstrate  bad  yielded  up  the  post  of  St.  Au« 
gustine.  This  officer,  with  tne  price  of  his  trea- 
chery,  raised  a  regiment  of  650  Brazilians,  of 
whom  he  was  made  colonel  by  the  Portuguese^ 
and  appearing  at  their  head  against  his  country- 
men, behaved  with  great  resolution  and  fidelity  in 
the  service  of  his  new  masters.  In  a  short  time 
the  Portuguese,  owing  to  the  great  superiority  of 
their  force, .made  themselves  masters  of  all  the 
strong  places  in  Pernambuco,  and  at  length 
blocked  up  the  ReceifFe,  the  only  remaining  strong- 
bold  of  the  Dutch. 

5.  Open  rupture  between  Holland  and  Portugal. 
soon  as  the  news  of  these  transactions  reacned 


Holland,  the  Portuguese  ambassador  endeavoured 
to  allay  the  irritation  they  had  produced,  by  re- 
presenting that  his  most  faithful  Majesty  had  no 
concern  in  them  whatever.  Notwithstanding  these 
representations,  however,  the  Dutch  government 
i^Ujdd  out  a  fleet  of  5!S  men  of  war,  under  the  com- 
nuand  of  Admiral  Blankert,  wbom  they  nominated 
admiral  of  Brazil,  Guinea,  and  Angola.  He  was 
actompanied  on  this  expedition  by  Colonels 
Shoppen  and  Henderson,  who  had  acquired  much 
celebrity  in  the  service  of  Count  Maurice;  and 
thus  an  open  rupture  commenced  between  Hol- 
land and  Portugal. 

The  delays  and  disasters  encountered  by  this 
Heeton  its  passage  were  so  great,  that  it  did  not 
arrive  at  the  Receiflfe,  till  the  garrison,  reduced  to 
the  utmost  extremity,  was  on  the  point  of  sur- 
lendering.  Tl^  reinforcements,  however,  brought 
by  this  fleet,  enabled  the  Dutch  to  protract  the 
war  a  short  time  longer,  and  even  to  obtain  a  few 
trifling  advantages.  But  at  the  commencement 
<Mf  1647  (he  Portuguese  again  blocked  up  the 
Ikeceifie,  where  the  whole  Dutch  forces,  amounting 
to  only  1800  men,  were  concentrated.  This  hand- 
fal  of  troops  made  a  gallant  defence,  but  at  length 
rallying  out  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  open  field, 
tbcy  were  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  defeated 
whn  the  loss  of  1100  men^  most  of  their  officers^ 
and  all  their  artillery  and  amunition. 

The  progcets  of  the  Portuj^esc  about  tlii» 


period  became  so  lapid  as  to  throiteo  the  ttfUi 
ruin  of  the  Dutch  aflnirs  in  that  part  g[  the  world  ; 
but  these  misfortunes,  instead  of  stimulating  Chen 
to  greater  exertions,  produced  a  national  rnqpon^ 
dency  that  tended  to  accelerate  the  destruction 
whicn  was  become  inevitable.  The  province  of 
Zealand  recalled  Admiral  Blankert,  who  was  ac* 
companied  on  his  return  by  most  of  the  oJGcetB 
who  had  served  under  him ;  but  similar  bardshipa 
to  those  they  had  experienced  in  the  passaee  oat 
befel  them  on  their  return ;  so  that  the  admiral^ 
as  well  as  several  of  his  officers,  died  befoie  the 
fleet  arrived  in  Holland. 

6.  Expedition  of  Admiral  Witte  WiUeten.-^ 
Sieur  Shuk,  an  agent  from  the  governors  of  Bni*» 
zil,  who  came  over  at  the  same  time,  drew  sudi 
an  aflPecting  picture  of  aflPairs  in  that  country,  at 
induced  the  States  to  resolve  to  make  a  vigorom 
eflTort  for  the  preservation  of  so  valuable  a  settle* 
ment  With  this  view  they  issued  orders  for  fit* 
ting  out  a  fleet  of  50  large  men  of  war,  and  for 
the  embarkation  of  GOOO  troops.  The  command 
of  this  expedition  was  given  to  Admiral  Witte 
Wittezen,  who  was  esteemed  one  of  the  ablest 
officers  in  the  Dutch  service ;  and  it  was  also  re- 
solved to  send  afler  him  an  additional  supply  of 
5  or  6000  more  troops.  The  admiral  sailed  ixf^ 
wards  the  end  of  the  year  1650;  and  .aAer  ea<* 
countering  very  stormy  weather  on  the  passage^ 
he  at  length  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Pernambuco; 
but  instead  of  a  colony  he  found  only  an  hospital 
of  sick,  maimed,  ana  infirm;  and  in  place  ot  the 
fortresses  he  was  sent  to  succour,  church-y^tds 
filled  with  the  bodies  of  those  brave  men  who  had 
preceded  him^  and  found  their  gravea  io  the  new 
world. 

Such  being  the  posture  of  afl^airs,  the  admiral 
resolved,  notwithstanding  his  orders,  to  retom 
home  wRhout  delay ;  and  this  resolution  be  put 
immediately  into  practice,  leaving  the  colony  in 
a  worse  situation,  if  possible,  than  he  Ibuna  itf 
for  which  conduct  he  was  called  to  account  by  the 
States  General,  though  he  found,  means  to  justify 
himselfto  their  satisfaction.  In  shorty  iH-iortttne 
still  continued  to  pursue  the  Dutch  ;  and  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  year  1653,  the  Pbrtuguese 
government,  who  now  avowedly  assisted  viera, 
sent  a  fleet  of  16  large  men  of  war  to  attack  the 
Receifle  by  sea,  which  so  dismayol  the  garrison^ 
that  they  absolutely  refused  to  fight ;  and  in  the 
following  yeair  the  few  remaining  republicans  wh<> 
had  escaped  famine  and  the  s^word  evacuated  Bra* 
zil,  in  consequence  of  a  capitulation  signed  the 
28th  of  January  1654. 

7.  Mvacuation  of  the  Dutth^—THm  did  the} 
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(TKiteb,  bjr  an  'ill-judged  MTsimony,  joined  to  a 
Humber  of  unfortunate  and  unforeseen  circum- 
stances, relinquish  a  conquest  inrbich,  under  a 
mdre  liberal  policj,  might  have  become  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  flourishing  of  the  European 
colonies  in  the  dew  world.  The  sensation  created 
in  the  mother  country  b^  the  news  of  this  untoward 
event,  and  the  fury  with  which  they  demanded 
justice  against  General  Sigismund  Schuppen,  who 
had  commanded  in  chief  many  years  in  Brazil, 
and  was  governor  of  the  Receiffe  at  the  time  of  its 
virrender,  is  perfectly  inconceivable.  The  States, 
in  order  to  protect  him  and  his  officers  from  the 
resentment  of  an  enraged  populace,  found  it  ne- 
cessary io  send  them  to  prison.  In  this  situation 
the  general  earnestly  entreated  to  be  suffered  to 
make  a  public  defence ;  and  in  this  he  recapitu- 
lated with  so  much  clearness  his  own  long  and 
£iithful  services,  and  the  splendid  successes  he 
had  obtained  under  the  administration  of  Count 
Maurice,  while  at  the  same  time  he  drew  such  a 
feithful  picture  of  the  misfortunes  and  hardships 
which  he  and  his  brave  companions  in  arms  had 
lately  sustained,  that  the  audience  dissolved  into 
tears,  and  his  judges  honourably  acquitted  him. 
.  8.  State  of  Brazil  ia  thaitifne. — ^To  conclude: 
when  count  Maurice,  after  residing  eight  years  in 
Brazil,  relinquished  the  government,  he  left  seven 
captainships,  one  city,  w  large  towns,  45  regular 
(fortresses,  90  sail  of  ships,  SOOO  regular  troops, 
S0,000  Dutch,  60,000  Negroes,  and  about  twice 
the  number  of  native  Braeiiians :  but,  after  the 
expenditure  of  several  millions  of  money,  and  the 
destruction  of  several  thousands  of  lives,  there  re* 
lurned  to  Holland,  in  1655,  only  between  6  and 
700  individuals,  and  these  irhoUy  destitute  of 
prqp^y. 

•  The  peace  which  was  a  short  time  before  this 
period  x^onduded  between  England  and  the  United 
Provinces,  seemed  to  leave  the  latter  at  liberty 
to  attempt  the  recovery  of  this  valuable  settle- 
ment* 

^  .-9.  Treaty  of  1661. — But  the  general  expecta« 
tiott,  which  anticipated   this   event,  was  disap- 

Jointed  by  the  treaty,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
ostilities  between  the  two  powers  in  1661,  add  by 
ivbich  the  Brazils  were  secured  to  the  crown  of 
Portugal,  in  consideration  of  8,000,000  of  livres, 
i333y333l.  6s.  ^.),  which  that  government  en- 
nged  to  pay,  either  in  money  or  goods^  to  the 
United  Provinces. 

Since  the  above  period,  the  Portuguese  have 
remained  in  quiet  possession  of  this  extensive 
country.  The  treaty,  which  delivei^ed  them  from 
the  furesence  pf  an^oeiny  by  whom  they  had  been 


so  often  humbled,  was  no  sooner  e^cuted,  than 
the  court  of  Lisbon  began  to  consider  the  best 
means  of  securing  the  future  tranquillity,  and  in* 
creasing  the  riches,  of  their  possessions. 

The  Portuguese  visited  the  river  Plata  shortly 
after  the  Spaniards  ;  but  whatever  might  be  their 
views  in  this  excursion,  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  endeavoured  to  form  any  settlement  on  it  till 
1553,  at  which  period  they  proceeded  hh  far 
as  Buenos  Ayres,  and  took  possession  of  the  n. 
coast  of  the  Spanish  provinces  in  that  quarter^ 
This  transaction  seems  to  have  been  overlooked 
by  the  Spanish  ^vernment,  till  the  court  of  Lis* 
bon  proceeded,  m  1600,  to  found  the  colony  of  St. 
Sacrament,  at  tiie  extremity  of  the  territory  hither- 
to claimed  by  Spain.  Hence  arose  a  new  source 
of  jealousy  and  animosity,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
most  violent  contests  between  these  rival  powers, 
and  eventually  stained  the  river  Plata  with  blood. 

10.  Variance  and  reconciliation  betzteen  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese. — Spain  contended  that 
the  new  colony  was  planted  in  the  space  allotted 
to  her  by  the  ropes,  a  truth  which  the  Portuguese 
attempted  not  to  deny,  but  they  maintained  that 
this  tract  was  yielded  up  to  them  by  later  agree- 
roents^  and  particularly  by  the  treaty  of  1668. 
After  various  acts  of  hostilities,  in  which  the  rising 
walls  of  the  colon V  had  been  destroyed,  and  the 
Portuguese  expelled,  it  was  agreed,  m  1681,  that 
they  should  be  re-instated  in  possession  of  the 
post  they  had  been  compelled  to  abandon,  but  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Buenos  Ayres  should  have  an 
equal  right  with  themselves  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  disputed  territory. 

This  provisional  treaty  was  however  abrogated 
^during  the  war  which  broke  out  between  the  two 
crowns  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  Portuguese,  in  1705, 
were  agam  expelled  from  St.  Sacrament.  It  was 
once  more,  however,  ceded  to  them  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  as  well  as  the  exclusive  possession  of 
the  whole  territory  in  dispute. 

No  sooner  had  hostilities  ceased*  between  these 
rival  crowns,  than  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Sacra- 
ment, and  those  of  Buenos  Ayres,  impelled  by 
their  mutual  wants  and  conveniences,  entered  into 
a  considerable  contmband  trade  with  each  other, 
in  which  it  appears  that  all  parts  of  Brazil  and  oi 
Peru,  and  even  some  merchants  of  the  mother 
countries,  were  more  or  less  engaged. 

IK  Interference  of  old  Spain. — The  Spanish 
government,  uneasy  at  perceiving  the  treasures  of 
the  new  world  diverted  into  anv  other  channel, 
with  that  short-sighted  policv  which  marked  all 
its  councils  in  respect  to  its  South  American  p05-] 
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[sessioas,  endeavMred  as  far  as  possible  to  limit 
These  unauthorised  connections.  Asserting  that 
the  Portuguese  had  no  right  to  advance  wyond 
tannon-shot  from  their  own  wallsj  orders  were 
given  to  occupy  the  ».  banks  of  the  Plata, 
Srom  its  mouth  to  St.  Sacrament,  with  flocks  and 
herds  of  cattle.  The  villages  of  Maldonado  and 
Montevideo  were  built,  and  every  other  measure 
iidopted  to  secure  the  possession  of  this  interme- 
diate domain. 

*  These  unexpected  and  offensive  proceedings  on 
the  part  of  Spain  quicklv  revived  those  feuds  and 
animosities  which  had  been  suspended  by  their 
Commercial  intercourse  with  the  Portuguese,  and 
which  in  a  little  time  wonld  have  Ixien  wholly 
forgotten.     A  clandestine  war,  to  which  the  peo* 

Slewere  stimulated  by  the  agents  of  their  respec* 
ve  governments,  was  carried  on  for  some  time, 
and  the  two  nations  were  on  the  brink  of  an  open 
rupture,  when  a  treaty  was  proposed,  in  1750, 
that  appeared  well  calculatea  ta  terminate  the 
differences  between  these  monarchies.  By  this 
treaty  the  Portuguese  agreed  to  exchange  the 
colony  of  St.  Sacrament,  and  the  territory  annex* 
ed  to  it,  for  the  seven  missions  established  by 
Spain  on  the  e.  coast  of  the  Uruguay.  Consi- 
iiderable  opposition  was,  however,  expected  to 
the  execution  of  this  treaty  in  America.  '^  The 
Jesuits,**  says  the  Abb^  Ilaynal,  **  who  from  their 
earliest  origin  bad  opened  to  themselves  a  secret 
fmd  to  dominion,  might  have  objected  to  the 
cKsxnembering  of  an  empire  which  owed  its  ex- 
fetence  to  their  labours.  Independent  of  this  great 
{interest,  they  might  have  thought  themselves 
igesponsible  lor  the  prosperity  of  a  docile  set  of 
people,  who,  by  throwing  themselves  into  their 
arms,  had  entrusted  them  with  the  care  of  their 
future  welfare.  These  tribes  had  not,  besides, 
been  conquered,  and  therefore  when  they  sub- 
mitted to  Spain,  they  did  not  give  to  tb^t  crown 
^e  right  of  alienating  them  from  its  dominion. 
Without  having  re&cted  on  the  incontestible 
rights  of  nations,  they  might  imagine  that  it  be- 
Kmged  to  them  'alone  to  determine  what  was  con* 
ducive  to  their  happiness.  The  horror  they  were 
^11  known  to  enteilain  for  the  Portuguese  yoke, 
ims  equally  capable  of  leading  them  astray,  or 
gf  enlightening  them.'^  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  these  specmations,  whether  the  above,  or  what- 
ever other  motives  operated  on  the  seven  ceded 
provinces,  it  is  certain  that  they  prepared  to  repel 
Qj  force  the  united  armies  of  Spam  and  Portugal, 
which  had  been  sent  from  Europe  to  enforce  the 
egrecution  of  the  treaty.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, their  military  «kill  and  conduct  did  not 


equal  their  love  of  iadiepeAde^ce}  4be  faptBadPef 
harassing  the  enemy,  and  ciilliQg.  off  their .  tap« 
plies,  which  they  were  oMised  to  proeure  fcom  a 
^eat  distance,  they  impruckntly  waited  te  Uieai 
in  the  open  field.  Being  defeased  in  a  jritehod 
battle  with  considerable  slaughter,  which  diacoiK 
eerted  their  measures,  they  abaiidk>ned  thdr  letw 
ritory  without  another  effort. 

In  consequenee  of  this  event,  the  Spaniaida 
conceived  themselvei  warranted  to  take  pOMOi* 
aion  of  the  colony  of  St.  Sacrament,  iHiin  was, 
however,  resisted  by  the  Portuguese,  on  tiie  pie^ 
tence  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Uruguay  wnne 
only  dispersed,  and  woiftld,  in  all  pvobidbtliAy, 
endeavour  to  regain  a  territorv  from  which  ihejr 
bad  been  forcibly  expelled.  These  difficiitties  ie-» 
tarded  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  wUch  waa  at 
length  finally  broken  off  in  1761. 

12:  Treaties  of  1777  and  1778.— From  that  period 
these  deserts  once  more  became  the  theatre  of  war 
and  bloodshed,  till  Portugal,  deprived  of  tUm 
assistance  of  her  most  powerful  allies,  was  at  length 
forced  to  submit.  By  tlie  tr^eaties  of  1777  and 
1778,  she  relinquished  for  ever  the  ccdaey  of  8t« 
Sacrament,  but  received  in  exchange  Hit  tem«» 
tor  J  of  the  river  St.  Peter,,  of  which  she  had  been 
fennerly  deprived.  •     ' 

While  tnese  enterprises  were  going  fomanl 
on  the  Amazon  and  the  Plata,  the  more  peaoi^l 
and  industrious  citizf^ns  on  the  coast  of  Braiil 
were  endeavouring  to  increase  the  useful  produo^c 
tioas  of  the  colony,  and  to  give  respec^aWliijr. 
and  permanency  to  her  commercial  andnlak^ 
injp. 

l3.  State  of  comt^tm'cej  mines^  Sfc.  ^••Siaoa 
the  prince  regent  came  t<>  the  Bcarib,  the  Irada^ 
has  mcreased  greatly.  Before  thb  period  it  waf| 
carried  on  with  £urope  in  large  ships,  similai  to 
€Hir  East  Indiamen ;  but  it  is  of  course  now  tkiowia 
open  to  all  nations. 

Mr.  Humboldt,  who  takes  for  his  autiiOiit]F< 
the  work  of  Correa  de  Serra,  makes  the  anmnl 
produce  of  the  mines  of  this  kingdom  amoitnlto 
89,900  Spanish  marks  of  pure  gold,  the  value  oT 
which,  in  dollars,  is  4,360,000,  at  Ht5^dMu% 
to  the  Spanish  mark.  This  estimate  we  stronglj. 
suspect  to  be  exaggerated,  as  16  yean  ago  wa« 
zil  did  not  furnish  80,000  marks  anauaSv,  and 
as  many  years  f^receding,  the  supply  iraoL  it 
had  been  diminishing  every  year. 

C5hap.  V, 

The  14  provinces  or  captainshipahave  been  al- 
ready enumerated  by  AIccmJo.  Each  of  th»e  pro- 
vinfies  ia  under  the  government  of  arsepaoiii  onp^*]- 
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|ifiander;  but  (hough  these  governors  arc  expected 
to  conform  to  the  general  regulations  enacted  hy 
the  viceroy,  tbejr  are  wholly  independent  of  his 
authority,  since  thej'  receive  their  instructions  di- 
rectly from  the  Portuguese  government,  and  are 
bound  to  transmit  to  Lisbon  an  account  of  the  busi« 
ness  transacted  in  their  several  departments.  They 
are  only  appointed  for  three  years,  but  their  com* 
mission  is  usually  extended  beyond  that  period. 
They  are  prohibited  by  law  from  marrying  in  the 
country  under  their  jurisdiction,  from  being  con- 
cerned in  any  branch  of  trade,  from  accepting 
any  present  whatsoever,  from  receiving  any 
emoluments  for  the  functions  of  their  oiBce;  and 
these  r^ulations  have  been  very  rirorously  ad- 
hered to  for  several  years  past.  Individuals  who 
voluntarily  resign  their  office,  or  who  arc  recalled 
hy  the  government,  are  obliged  to  give  an  account 
of  their  conduct  to  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
mother  country ;  and  the  citizens,  whateirer  may 
be  their  rank,  are  competent  to  impeach  them.  If 
they  happen  to  die  while  in  office,  the  bishop,  in 
conjunction  with  the  commanding  officer  ana  the 
chief  magistrate,  immediately  assume  the  reins  of 
government  till  tlie  arrival  of  a  successor. 

The  jurisprudence  in  Brazil  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  mother  country.    A  judge  resides  in  each 
district,  from  whose  decision  an  appeal  lies  to  the 
superior  tribunals  of  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
even  to  those  of  Lisbon,  if  it  be  a  question  of  great 
importance.   In  the  districts  of  Para  and  Mar.inan, 
tiiey  are  allowed,  however,  to  appeal  directly  to 
the  motlier  country,  without  being  obliged  to  ap- 
pear before  the  two  intermediate  tribunals  already 
Hientioned.     In  criminal  cases  a  different  practice 
is  followed.    The  judge  belonging  to  each  parti- 
cular district  is  empowered  to  punish  petty  misde- 
meanours ;    while    more    enormous  offences  are 
judged  by  the  governor,  assisted  b^  a  certain  num- 
ber of  assessors  appointed  for  this  purpose.     In 
e>very  province  there  is  also  established  an  especial 
tribunal,  in  order  to  take  cognizance  of  those  lega- 
cies bequeathed  to  persoos  residing  beyond  the 
seas.     They  have  no  fixed  salary,  but  are  allowed 
to  deduct  five  per  ceiit.  from  such  capitals,  the 
remainder  lieing. transmitted  to  Portugal,  and  de- 
posited in  an  office  appropriated  to  the  purpose. 

The  finances  of  each  province  are  uuministered 
hy  the  commandant  and  four  magistrates;  and 
tiieir  accounts  are  annually  forwarded  to  the  royal 
tceasury  at  Lisbon,  where  they  unders^o  a  most 
minute  inspection.  The  military  establishment  is 
bcre  on  the  same  footing  as  in  Portugal  and  other 
European  countries.    The  troops  are  a|  the  dis* 
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posal  of  the  governor  for  the  time  being,  who  is 
entrusted  with  the  nomination  of  all  the  officers 
under  the  rank  of  captain.  The  militia  is  in  like 
manner  placed  under  his  controul.  It  is  com- 
posed of  all  the  citizens  indiscriminately,  except 
the  hidaleosy  or  highest  order  of  nobility,  who  ar^ 
exemptea  from  every  kind  of  personal  service. 
This  body  of  men  furnish  their  own  uniforms  ;  in 
the  interior  parts  of  the  country  they  are  only  as- 
sembled in  cases  of  absolute  necessity ;  but  al 
Pernambuco,  Bahia,  and  other  parts  on  the  coast, 
they  are  exercised  one  month  every  year,  during 
which  they  receive  pay  from  the  government. 
The  Negroes  and  Mulattoes  are  embodied  by  them- 
selves, but  the  Indians  are  incorporated  along  with 
the  colonists.  The  regular  troops  generally 
amount  to  about  8000  men,  and  the  militia  to 
upwards  of  30,000. 

The  king,  as  grand-master  of  the  order  of 
Christ,  has  the  sole  right  to  the  tithes,  as  well 
as  to  the  produce  of  the  crusade ;  nevertheless^ 
six  bishoprics  have  been  established  at  different 
times,  which  are  all  subordinate  to  the  arch-* 
bishopric  of  Bahia,  or  Todos  Santos,  founded  ia 
1558.  The  prelates,  who  fill  those  sees,  are  all  of 
them  Europeans,  and  their  salaries,  which  are 
paid  by  the  government,  vary  from  ISOO  to 
30,000  livres  (from  50/.  to  1350/.) 

None  of  the  inferior  clergy  are  paid  by  the  eo« 
vemment,  except  the  missionaries ;  but,  exclusive 
of  an  annnal  tribute  which  they  receive  from  every 
family,  they  are  paid  40  sols  {Is.  8rf.)  I^or  every 
birth,  marriage,  and  burial ;  and  in  the  districts 
of  the  mines  this  emolument  is  more  than  doubled. 
No  regular  convents  are  established  by  law  in 
Brazil  ^  but  in  a  few  of  the  districts,  such  as 
Bahia,  and  at  Kio  de  Janeiro,  some  establish- 
ments have  been  endowed  for  female  devotees. 
There  are,  however,  more  than  SO  monasteries 
belonging  to  diffi;rent  religious  orders,  the  two 
richest  of  which  are  occupied  by  Benedictine 
monks.  In  the  gold  provinces  these  institutions 
are  prohibited  by  law ;  though,  while  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  their  power,  the  Jesuits  had  sufficient  in- 
fluence to  evade  this  salutary  regulation  ;  but 
since  the. period  of  their  expulsion,  no  other  re- 
gular oixlers  have  been  permitted  to  settle  in  those 
regions.  ' 

Though  the  professed  motive  for  the  conquest 
of  this  country  was  that  of  converting  the  natives 
to  Christianity,  and  liberal  provbion  has  been 
made  for  maintaining  friars  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  the  Indians,  yet  ot  late  years  not  one  ot  these 
fathers  have  engaged  in  this  dangerous  and  per-j> 
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Fbaps  hopeless  undertakinj^.  At  the  period  Sir 
fjwrge  Staunton  visited  this  country,  a  few  Ita- 
UiB  missionaries  residing  at  Rio,  he  informs  us, 
took  some  pains  io  send  among  the  Indians  such 
qS  their  tribe  who  frequented  thb  city,  as  they 
were  enabled  to  gain  over  to  their  faith  by  pre- 
-settts^  as  well  as  by  persuasion,  in  order  by  that 
IKans  to  endeavour  to  convert  the  Indians  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country. 
rNo  inquisition,  or  tribunal  of  the  holy  office, 
Wit  ever  legally  established  in  the  Brazils ;  never- 
thdess  the  colonists  are  not  wholly  independent  of 
the  power  of  that  institutioiu 

In  the  whole  of  the  Brazils,  it  is  computed 
tliat  there  are  at  least  600,000  slaves,  who  have 
Aither  been  born  in  Africa,  or  descended  from 
tluMe  originally  brought  from  that  country.  No 
particular  ordinance  exists  respecting  these  slaves, 
though  it  is  generally  understood  that  they  ought 
to  be  tried  by  the  common  law.  About  30,000 
are  annually  imported  to  keep  up  the  number. 
The  average  price  is  about  301.  sterling  each. 
B^ore  being  shipped  from  Africa,  a  duty  of  10 
mf  per  h^  used  to  be  paid  to  the  queen  of 
Portugars  agent  in  that  country,  and  which  in  the 
whole  amounted  to  about  60,000/.  a  year.  This 
aum  went  to  her  own  private  purse,  and  was  not 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  public  revenue.  These 
iU«feted  beings  are  clothed  and  fed  by  their  mas- 
tan  ;  and  a  small  portion  of  ground  being  al- 
lotted to  each,  which  they  are  allowed  two  days 
<Hit  of  the  seven  to  cultivate  for  their  own  emolu- 
ment, those  among  them  who  are  laborious  are 
aoaietunes  by  this  means  enabled  to  purchase  their 
fioedom,  and  which  they  have  a  right  to  demand 
at  a  fixed  price,  whenever  they  find  themselves 
oppressed.  To  this  circumstance  it  may  perhaps 
fajB  owing  that  there  are  few  fugitive  Negroes  in 
Brazil,  and  those  few  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  mines,  where  they  subsist  on 
the  productions  of  the  fields.  This  condition  in 
Brazil  is  hereditary  through  the  mother,  and  is 
not  confined  to  colour,  many  of  them  exhibiting 
every  diflferent  shade  from  black  to  white.  Those 
bdonging  to  the  crown  are  chiefly  employed  in 
the  diamond  mines,  and  other  public  works  ;  seve- 
ral are  also  attached  to  the  convents.  The  Bene- 
dictines alone  have  more  than  1000  on  their  dif- 
ferent plantations.  These  fathers  are  of  opinion 
that  the  Mulattoes,  or  the  offspring  between  blacks 
and  whites,  are  generally  endowed  with  much  in- 
telligence and  ingenuity.  Some  of  these  children 
thev  have  educated  and  instructed  with  much  care 
and  success;  and  one  of  the  friars,  with  great  tri* 


umph,  mentioned  to  Sir  Qeotge  Staunton,  darintf 
his  stay  in  Brazil,  that  a  person  of  a  mixed  breed 
had  been  lately  promoted  to  a  learned  proSoum* 
ship  at  Lisbon. 

Such  of  the  N^roes,  as  well  as  the  Mulatftoef, 
who  have  purchased  their  liberty,  enjoy  all  the 
rights  of  citizens,  but  they  are  excluded  from  the 
priesthood,  and  from  any  civil  employment  undec 
government,  nor  can  they  hold  a  commission  in 
the  array,  except  in  their  own  battalions.  Thif 
colonists  seldom  or  never  marry  a  Negro  woflH% 
confining  themselves  merely  to  forming  with  them 
illicit  connections,  which  are  sanctioned  by  tbi 
manners  of  the  country. 

Had  tbe  Portuguese,  instead  of  introdadii|f 
Negro  slavery,  and  all  its  attendant  train  of  evib, 
into  their  new  possessions,  endeavoured,  by  a  wiM 
and  enlightened  policy,  to  conciliate  the  good  will 
of  the  natives ;  had  they  endeavoured  to  overoomo 
their  natural  indolence,  by  introducing  waaoog 
them  a  taste  for  the  conveniences  of  civilized  life; 
had  they,  in  short,  endeavoured  to  render  them 
and  the  colonists  but  as  one  people,  then  would 
their  presence  have  proved  a  blessing  to  one  of  the 
finest  portions  of  the  globe.  But  such  was  the  in- 
humanity and  impolicy  of  these  conqueiors  of  the 
new  world,  that  no  sooner  had  they  gained  a  8e» 
dure  footing  in  Brazil,  than  they  seized  upon  tha 
Indians,  whom  they  sold  in  the  public  markets, 
and  compelled  to  work  like  slaves  on  the  diflSsrent 
plantations. 

In  1570,  Sebastian  prohibited  any  Brazilian 
from  being  subjected  to  slavery,  except  those  who 
were  taken  prisoners  in  a  just  war ;  but  this  wise 
regulation  was  evaded  by  the  Portuguese,  who 
were  too  indolent  to  till  the  lauds  themselves,  and 
who  had,  besides,  attached  some  idea  of  di^race 
to  this  species  of  labour ;  and  at  this  period  a  suf* 
ficient  number  of  Africans  had  not  been  imported 
to  answer  the  demand  for  cultivators. 

An  edict  of  Philip  II.  in  1595,  which  con- 
firmed the  above  orders,  and  likewise  reduced 
the  term  of  slavery,  in  the  case  of  prisoners,  to  10 
years,  was  equally  disregarded  by  the  colonists* 

In  1605  and  1(309,  orders  were  again  sent  from 
Europe,  which  declared  the  freedom  of  the  In- 
dians;  and  Philip  HI.  having  some  time  after 
learned  that  this  law  had  been  in  a  great  measure 
disregarded,  issued  an  edict,  by  which  those  who 
infringed  it  in  future  should  be  subjected  to  heavy 
penalties.  But  as  these  edicts  were  not  more 
respected  than  the  former,  the  missionaries  be- 
came loud  in  their  complauits  respecting  the  fq>* 
pression  to  which  Uie  Indian  converts  were  sob-}- 
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[jfctod.  These  ranonstraftces  induced  the  new 
court  of  LisboQ,  in  1647|  once  more  io  renew  their 
ordeis  Against  BrasUian  slavery.  The  internal 
state  of  the  colony,  however,  and  a  risinsr  spirit 
of  independeijce  which  began  to  pervade  all  ranks 
among  the  colonists,  induced  that  weak  power  to 
compromise  their  just  decrees,  and  permit  those 
individuals  who  were  born  of  a  Negro  mother  and 
an  Indian  father,  to  be  retained  in  slavery.  Tired 
at  last  with  the  languid  labours  of  the  unfortunate 
natives^  the  colonists  gradually  began  to  supply 
their  place  with  African  slaves,  except  in  a  lew  of 
the  poorer  captainships,  where  they  were  ifica*- 
pable  of.purchasing  them ;  and  notwithstanding  va- 
rious edicts  of  the  government,  issued  during  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  this  remnant  of  bar- 
barism continued  to  prevail  in  these  districts  till 
1755,  at  which  period  the  Indians  without  excep- 
tion were  declared  citizens.  The  same  road  was 
opened  to  them  as  to  their  conquerors  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  talents,  and  they  were  suifered  to 
aspire  to  the  highest  offices  and  dignities  in  the 
colony.  Various  circumstances,  however,  pre- 
vented or  retarded  the  good  effects  which  might 
have  been  expected  to  result  from  this  political 
amelioration  of  their  condition ;  but  the  most 
powerful  of  these  is,  perhaps,  the  want  of  a  free 
intercourse  between  them  and  the  Pcnrtuguese. 
Most  of  the  Indians  live  in  separate  villages,  over 
which  an  European  presides,  who  is  invested  with 
ithe  power  of  directing  all  their  concerns,  and  o{ 
punishing  or  rewarduig  them  according  to  their 
deserts,  .  He,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  that  had 
been  laid  down  by  the  Jesuits,  but  certainly  with 
less  regard  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  these  poor 
cceatures,  superintends  the  sale  of  all  commodities 
in  behalf  of  the  community,  delivers  to  the  go- 
yernment  agents  the  tenth  part  of  the  territorial 

Eroducts,  and  appoints  the  portion  of  labour  to 
e  performed  by  those  who  have  fallen  into  a  state 
of  vassalage ;  and  these  agents  act  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  chief,  to  whom  is  delegated  still  more 
extensive  authority.  See  each  captainship,  as  enu- 
merated at  the  Ix^ginning  of  this  arti*  le.] 

Brazil  Old,  a  rid^  of  rocks  of.tbe/S.  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia,  between  capes  Sable  and  Negre. 

BRAZOS,  TniNinAo  de  i«os,  a  settlement  of 
tbe  province  and  government  of  Antioquia  in  the 
IMuevo  Reyno  de  Granada ;  situate  on  the  shore 
of  a  river,  and  at  a  little  distance  from  the^  real 
of  mines  of  San  Geronimo  de  Novita. 

BREAD,  a  settlement  of  the  istnnd  of  l|ar« 
badoes,.  in  the  district  and  parish  of  Santiago. 

BR£AK>  Cape,  a  point  of  the  »•  coast  of  the 
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island  of  Newfboiidlaiid,  on  the  aide  of  the  point 
of  Toryland. 

BRENAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Venesueh,  sttuale  near  the  coast 
of  Golfete,  between  the  city  of  Coro  and  the  lake 
of  Maracaibo. 

BRENTFORD,  a  city  of  New  England,  in 
tlie  county  of  New  Hayen,  or  New  Port,  cele- 
brated for  its  beautiful  iron  manufactures. 

BRETON,  Cape,  an  extremity  of  the  e.  coast 
of  Royal  island,  Breton  being  also  the  name  of  the 
island  itself.     fSee  Sydney.] 

BRETONES,  Isla  de,  an  bland  on  the  coast 
of  Florida,  between  Balisa  and  Candeiaria. 

[BREWER,  a  strait  in  the  Macrellanic  sea, 
bounded  in  part  by  the  island  called  Staten  Land, 
which  parts  it  from  the  straits  Le  Maire.  It  wa» 
discovered  by  the  Dutch  navigator  Brewer,  abont 
the  year  1643.] 

[Buewbr's  Havai,  a  good  harbour,  at  the 
n.  end  of  the  island  of  Chiloe,  on  the  coast  of 
Chile,  in  S.  America,  and  in  the  S.  Sea.l 

fBREWlNGTON  Fort  lies  in  the  township 
of  Mexico,  New  York,  and  at  the  w.  end  of  lake 
Oneida,  about  84  miles.j.  e.  from  fort  Oswego.] 

[BRIAR  Creek,  a  water  of  Sarannah  river, 
in  Georgia.  Its  mouth  is  about  50  miles  i.  e.  by 
s.  from  Augusta,  and  55  n.  w.  from  Savannah. 
Here  Gen.  Prevost  defi^ated  a  party  of  9000  Ame- 
ricans>  under  Gen.  Ash,  May  3,  1779;  they  had 
above  SCO  killed  and  taken,  besides  a  great  num- 
ber drowned  in  the  river  and  swamps.  Tbe 
whole  artillerv,  baggage,  and  stores  were  taken.] 

BRIDGE-TOWN,  a  capital  city  of  the  island 
of  Barbadoes,  one  of  the  Antilles ;  situate  on  the 
cp.  coast  of  the  parish  of  San  Miguel,  in  tbe 
interior  part  of  the  bay  of  Carlisle,  which  is  one 
league  in  length,  and  a  league  and  an  half  in 
br^th  ;  capable  of  containing  500  vessels.  The 
shores  in  its  vicinity  lie  extremely  low,  so  that 
they  were  formerly  inundated ;  but  they  are  now, 
for  the  most  part,  left  dry.  The  city  is  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  valley  of  St.  George ;  it  contains 
about  ISOO  houses,  built  nearly  all  of  brick,  and 
is  esteemed  the  finest  city  in  ail  the  islands :  the 
streets  are  wide,  the  houses  lofty,  and  one  of  the 
streets  has  much  tbe  appearance  of  Cheapside  in 
London,  tlie  rents  beti^  here  equally  as  dear  at 
Uiey  are  there.  It  has  very  convenient  wharft  for 
lading  and  unlading  of  merchandize,  with  some 
strong  forts  and  castles  for  their  defence;  but  it  is 
much  exposed  to  hurricanes ;  and,  as  the  wind  it 
generally  in  thee,  or  n.  e.  point,  thee,  part  of  the 
city  is  called  the  windward.     The   eitadel^   or 
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fortress,  which  bears  the  name  of  St.  Anne,  was 
an  expencc  of  180,000  dollars ;  \}m  has  on  the  e. 
side  a  small  fort,  mounted  with  eight  pieces  of  can* 
non,  where  are  preserved,   under  the  care  of  a 
good  i^uard,  the  magazines  of  the  ammunition  and 
provision.     The  city  is  garrisoned  hy   1200  men, 
who  are  called  the  royal  regiment  of  the  infantry 
guards:   it  is  (he  seat  of  the  governor,  the  coun- 
cil, assembly,  and  court  of  chancery.     At  the  dis- 
taaice  of  a  mile  to  the  n.  e,  of  it  the  governor  has 
a  beautiful  honse^    which  was  bnilt  by  the  assem* 
bly,  called  Pi'i^rims,  althousrh  his  ordinary  resi- 
dence is  ill  Fontable  :  the  other  forts  are  to  the  w. 
namely  St.  James's,  close  to  the  inlet  of  Steward, 
with  18  cannon  ;  Wiilounrhby,  with  20 ;  and  three 
batteries,  lying  between  the  latter  and  fort  Need- 
ham,  with  20  cannon.     The  church  is  as  large  as 
a  fNxxi-sizrd  cathedral,  having  a  fine  organ,  a  set  of 
bells,  and  u  clock.     This  city  has  some  good  inns 
and  houses  of  refreshment ;  also  a  post-office,  at 
which   monthly    foreign  mails   have    been   lately 
established.     Its  shops  and   magazines  are  filled 
with  all  kinds  of  :Ei«'opean  productions,  and  it  is 
filled  with  Englishmen  and  other  foreigners,    who 
come  here  to  merchandize.     The  air  is  somewhat 
damp  and  unsalutary,  owing  to  the  neighbouring 
lakes;  but,  nevertheless,  the  inhabitants, born  here, 
maintain  a  vigorous  and  healthy  appearance.  [This 
city  wirs  burnt  down  April  18.  lf)68.     It  suffered 
ahio  greatly  by  fires  on  Feb.  8.  1736,  May  14. 
1766,    and   Dec.   27.   1767,  at  which  times  the 
gieatest  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed  :  before 
these  fires  it  had  1500  houses,  mostly  brick,  very 
elegant,  and  said  to  be  the  finest  and  largest  in  all 
the  Charibl)ee  islands  :  the  town  has  since  been  re- 
l^uilt.     It  has  a  call(*ge,   founded  and  liberally  en- 
dowed by  CoL.Codrington,  the  only  institution  of 
the  kind  in  the  West  Indies  ;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  its  success  has  answered  the  designs  of 
the  founder,     lliis  was  the  state  of  the  capital  of 
Barbadoes  in  the  summer  of  1780.    It  had  scarcely 
risen  from  the  ashes  to  which  it  had  been  reduced 
by  the  dreadful  fires  already  mentioned,  when   it 
was  torn  from  its  foundations,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try made  a  scene  of  desolation,  by  the -storm  of  the 
10th  of  October  1780,  in  which  above  4000  of4hc 
inhabit^mts  miserably  perished ;  the  force  of  the 
wind  was  then  so  great,  as  not  only  to  blow  down 
the  strongest  w.ills,  but  even  lifted  some  pieces  of 
cannon  oflf  the  ramparts,  and  carried  them  some 
yards  distance;  and  the  damage  to  the  country  in 
general  was  estimated  at   1,320,604/.  13s.  sterling, 
and  it  is  scarcely  yet  restored  to  its  former  splen- 
4our.     [See  BfUBADOtis.] 
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rBniDGC-Towiv,  in  Cumberland  county,  district 
of  Maine,  having  Hebron  on  the  n.  w.  and  Bakers- 
town  (on  the  w.  side  of  Androscoggin  river)  on  the 
s.  e,  which  three  settlements  lie  on  the  n.  side  of  * 
Little  Androscoggin  river.  It  contains  SS9  inba* 
bitants,  and  lies  34  miles  n.  by  n.  w.  from  Port- 
land, and  156  n.  e.  from  Boston.  Bridge-town 
consists  of  large  hills  and  valleys  ;  the  high  land 
affords  red  oak,  which  are  often  three  feet,  and 
sometimes  four,  in  diameter,  and  60  or  70  feet 
without  any  branches.  The  valleys  are  covered 
with  rock-maple,  bass,  ash,  birch,  pine,  and  hem- 
lock. There  is  a  curiosity  to  be  seen  in  Long 
pond,  which  lies  mostly  in  Bridge-town,  whicS 
may  afl^ord  matter  of  speculation  to  the  natural 
philosopher.  On  the  e,  side  of  the  pond  is  a  cove 
which  extends  about  100  rods  farther  e.  than  the 
general  course  of  the  shore ;  the  bottom  is  chr, 
and  so  shoal  that  a  man  may  wade  50  rods  into  tne 
pond.  On  the  bottom  of  this  cove  are  stones  of 
various  sizes,  which  it  is  evident^  from  various 
circumstances,  have  an  annual  motion  towards  the 
shore  :  the  proof  of  this  is  the  mark  or  track  left 
behind  them,  and  the  bodies  of  clay  driven  np 
before  them.  Some  of  these  stones  are  two  or 
three  tons  weight,  and  have  left  a  track  of  several 
rods  behind  them  ;  having,  at  least,  a  common  cart- 
load of  clay  before  them.  The  shore  of  the  cove 
is  lined  with  these  stones,  which,  it  would  seem, 
have  crawled  out  of  the  water.  See  Sbbago 
Pond.] 

[BuiDGE-TowN,  the  chief  town  of  Cumberiand 
county.  New  Jersey,  and  near  the  centre  of  it. 
It  is  90  miles  $.  s.  e.  of  Philadelphia,  SO  5.  by  e« 
of  Trenton,  and  145  s.  w.  of  New  York.] 

[Bridgb-Town,  a  post-town  in  Queen  Anne's 
county,  Maryland,  lies  on  the  w.  side  of  Tuckahoe 
creek,  eight  miles  e.  from  Centreville,  as  far  9.  e. 
from  Church  hill,  and  65  s.  w.  from  Philadelphia. 
Also  the  name  of  a  town  in  Kent  county,  in  the 
same  state,  situated  on  the  n.  bank  of  Chester 
river, < which  separates  this  county  from  that  of 
Ann),  seven  miles  5.  e.  from  Crossrlloads,  and  four 
s.  from  Newmarket.] 

[Bridge-Town,  m  the  island  of  Antigua.  Sec 
WiM.oiiGHBY  Bay.] 

[BRIDGEWATER,  a  township  in  Grafton 
county,  New  Hampshire,  incorporated  in  1769, 
and  contains  281  inhabitants.] 

[BftiDGi:wATER,  a  township  in  Somerset  comi- 
ty, New  Jersey,  which  contains  257S  inhabitants, 
including  357  slaves.] 

[BaiDGBWATER,  a  considerable  township  in 
Plymouth  county,  Massachusetts,  containing  497i 
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ifihafaitants ;  five  miles  n.  e.  from  Raynbam ;  about 
SO  miles  e.  of  s.  from  Boston,  in  which  large 
qaantities  of  hard  ware,  nails,  &c.  are  manu- 
fectured.J 

[Bridgewatbr,  a  township  inWindsor  countj', 
Vermont,  about  55  miles  n.  e.  of  Bennington,  con- 
taining 393  inhabitants.] 

[BRIUPOIIT,  a  township  in  Addison  county, 
Vermont,  on  the  e.  shore  of  lake  Champlain ; 
about  7S  miles  it. ».  w,  from  Bennington.  It  has 
441>  inhabitants.} 
BRIDLINGTON.  See  Burmnoton. 
BRIG,  a  srhall  island  of  the  coast  of  New  Jer-> 
sey,  between  the  island  of  Absecon  and  the  port 
of  Great  Effg. 

[BRIGANTINE  Inlet,  on  tlie  coast  of  New 
Jersey,  between  Great  and  Little  l^g  harbour.] 

BRIGGES,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Bar- 
badoes,  in  the  district  and  parbh  of  St.  George. 
BRIGIDA,  Samta.  .See Santa  Isabel. 
[BRIMFIRLD,  a  township  in  Hampshire 
county,  Massachusets,  situated  e.  of  Connecticut 
river;  having  IS  11  inhabitants ;  34  miles  s.e.  of 
Northampton,  and  75  w.  of  Boston.] 

rBRION,  a  small  island  of  the  gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  one  of  those  of  Magdalene,  and  that 
which  lies  most  to  the  n.  , 

BRISANS,  some  sand-baaks  near  the  e.  coast 
of  the  island  of  Guadaloupe ;  they  are  two,  and 
are  situate  opposite  the  bay  of  Goave :  between 
them  and  the  small  island  Mobile  is  formed  the 
chaiuiel  called  Pasage  del  Homme. 

BnxsAMS,  a  small  island,  or  some  rocks  dose  to 
the  ».  sp.  coast  of  the  same  island,  between  the 
two  bays  called  Grandes  Ances  du  N.  W. 

BRISEUAL,  Punt  A  de,  a  point  on  the  n. 
coast  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  between  that 
of  Isabeltca  and  port  Caballo. 

BRISTOL,  a  city  of  the  province  and  colony 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  on  the 
.  shore  of  the  river  Delaware  ;  SO  miles  from  Phila- 
^delphia,  11  s.$.e.  from  Newtown,  and  opposite 
Burlington :  it  has  no  more  than  100  houses,  but 
a  number  of  mills  of  various  sorts.  Long.  74^ 
&&  w.     Lat.  40^  5^  n. 

fBRisToii,  a  township  in  Philadelphia  county.] 
{[Bristol,  a  small  town  in  Cbarles  county,  Ma- 
ryland.]] 

{[Bristol,  a  township  in  Addison  county,  Yer- 
ftiont,  «.  of  Vergennes,  having  211  inhabitants.] 

'[BRnTOL  Bay,  on  the  n.  w.  coast  of  N.  Ame- 
rica, is  formed  by  the  peninsula  of  Alaska  on  the 
t.  and  s*  e.  and  by  cape  Newnham  on  the  ».  and 
is  very  broad  and  capacious,  A  rivai  «f  Ihe  same 
oame  runs  into  it  from  ther.] 
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[Bristol,  a  new  town  of  New  York,  in  Scho- 
harie county,  incorporated  in  1797.] 

Bristol,  Little,  in  tlie  island  of  Barbadoes, 
which  was  formerly  called  Spright  bay,  situate 
on  tlie  shore  of  a  rcwui  very  convenient  for  vessels, 
by  which  it  is  much  frequented,  on  account  of  ils 
great  traffic  and  commerce.  It  is  well  peopled 
and  defended  by  two  castles.  It  is  four  leagues 
distant  from  its  capital. 

[Bristol,  a  township  in  Lincoln  county,  dis- 
trict of  Maine,  having  1718  inhabitants;  distant 
204  miles  ».  e.  from  Boston,  and  8  n.  of  Pema- 
quid  point.] 

[Bristol,  a  county  in  the  5.  part  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, e.  of  a  part  of  the  stat6  of  Rhode 
island.  It  has  15  townships,  of  which  Taunton 
is  the  chief,  and  31,709  inhabitants.  The  great 
Sachem  Philip  resided  here  (see  Haymiam);  and 
it  was  called  by  the  Indians  Pawkunnawkutt,  from 
which  the  nation  derived  the  name,  but  werc^ 
sometimes  styled  the  Wamponoags.] 

[Bristol  County,  in  Rhode  island  state,  con- 
tains the  township  of  Bristol,  Warren,  and  Bar- 
rington  ;  having  3S II  inhabitants,  inclusive  of  9ft 
slaves.  It  has  Bristol  county,  in  MassachusettS|  on 
the  It.  e.  and  Mount  Hope  bay  e.] 

[Bristol,  a  sea-port  town,  and  chief  of  the 
above  county,  lies  on  the  t».  side  of  the  pen- 
insula called  Bristol  neck,  and  on  the  e.  side  of 
Bristol  bay,  including  Popasquash  neck,  and  all^" 
the  If.  and  e.  parts  of  Bristol  neck,  to  War- 
ren, n.  and  to  Mount  Hope  bay,  e.  It  is  aboui 
three  miles  from  Rhode  island  ;  the  ferry  from  tha 
5.  end  of  the  township  being  included,  which  is 
little  more  than  half  a  mile  broad ;  13  miles  n. 
from  Newport,  24  s.  e.  from  Providence,  and  63 
from  Boston.  Bristol  suffered  greatly  by  the  ra- 
vages of  the  late  war ;  but  it  is  now  in  a  very  flou- 
rishing state,  having  1406  inhabitants,  inclusive 
of  64  slaves.  It  is  beautiful  for  situation,  a  healthy 
climate,  rich  soil,  and  a  commodious  safe  har- 
bour. Onions,  in  considerable  quantities,  and  a 
variety  of  provisions  and  garden  stuff,  are  raised 
here  for  exportation.    Lat.  41^  35'  n.'\ 

[Bristol,  a  township  in  Hartford  county,  Con- 
necticut, 16  miles  w.  of  the  city  of  Hartford.] 

[BRITAIN,  New.  The  country  lyinjp  round 
Hudson's  bay,  or  the  country  of  the  Esquimaux, 
comprehending  Labrador,  New  North  and  South 
Wales,  has  obtained  the  general  name  of  New  Bri- 
tain, and  is  attached  to  the  government  of  Lower 
Canada.  A  superintendantoftrade,  appointed  by 
the  governor-general  of  the  four  British  provinces, 
'and  responsible  to  him,  resides  at  Labrador*  The 
principal  riven  which  water  this -country  are  the 
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f  Wager,  Monk,   Seal,  Pockerekesko,  ChurchUI, 
Nekon,  Hayes,  New  Severn,  Albany,  and  Moose 
men,  all  which  empty  into  Hudson  and  Jameses 
bay  from  the  w.  and  s.    The  mouths  of  all  the 
mers  are  filled  with  shoals,  except  Churchill's, 
in  which  the  largest  ships  may  lie  ;  but  10  miles 
kifffa^r  the  channel  is  obstructed  by  sand  banks. 
AH  the  rivers,  as  far  as  they  have  been  explored, 
are  full  of  rapids  and  cataracts,  from  10  to  60  feet 
perpendicular.      Down  these  rivers   the    Indian 
tauiers  find  a  quick  passage  ;  but  their  return  is  a 
labour  of  many  months.    Copper-mine  and  M^Ken* 
zie*s  rivers  fall  into  the  N.  sea.     As  far  inland  as 
the  Hudson's  bay  company  have  settlements,  which 
is  600  miles  to  the  w.  fort  of  Churchill,  at  a  place 
called  Hudson's  house,  lat.  53^.  long.  106^  27'  w. 
from  London,  is  fiat  country  :  nor  is  it  known  how 
fiurtothee.  the  gieat  chain,  seen  by  navigators 
from   the  Pacific  ocean,    branches    ofi*.      From 
Moose  river,  or  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  to  cape 
Churchill,  the  land  is  flat,  marshy,  and  wooded 
with  pines,  birch,  larch,  and  willows.     From  cape 
Qhttrchill  to  Wager's  river  the  coasts  are  high 
and  rocky  to  the  very  sea,  and  woodless,  except 
the  mouths  of  Pockerekesko  and  Seal  rivers.     The 
hilb  on  their  back  are  naked,  nor  are  there  any 
trees  for   a  great  distance  inland.     The  e.  coast 
is  barren^   past  tife  efforts  of  cultivation.     The 
siiriace  is  every  where  uneven,  and  covered  with 
masses  of  stone    of  an   amazing    size.    It   is  a 
country  of  fruitless  valleys  and  frightful  mountains, 
fpoie  of  an  astonishing  height.     The  valleys  are 
fuU  of  lakes,  formed  not  of  springs,  but  rain  and 
saow,  so  chilly  as  to  be  productive  of  a  few  small 
trout  only.     The  mountains  have  here  and  there  a 
tdiffhtf  d  shrub,  or  a  little  moss.     The  valleys  are 
AilT  of  crook6d  stinted  trees,  pines,  fir,  birch,  and 
jDedars,  or  rather  a  species  of  the  juniper.     In  lat. 
60^^  on  this  coast,  vegetation  ceases.     The  whole 
shore,  like  that  on  the  w.  is  faced  with  islands  at 
some  distan<;;e  from  land.     The  laudable  zeal  of  the 
Moravian  clergy  induced  them,  in  the  year  1753, 
to  send  missionaries  from  Greenland  to  this  coun- 
try.    They  fixed  on  Nesbit's  harbour  for  their  set- 
tlement; but  of  the  first  party,  some  of  them  were 
killed,  and  the  others  driven  away.    In  1764,  un- 
der the  protection   of   the    British    government, 
another  attempt  was  made.     The  missionaries  were 
well  received   by  the  Esouimaux,  and  the  mission 
goes  on  with  success.     The  knowledge  of  these 
»•  seas  and  countries  was    owing  to    a    project 
started  in  England  for  tiie  discovery  of  a  n.  w, 
passage  to  China  and  the  £.  Indies,  as  early  as 
the  year  1576 :  since  then  it  has  been  frequently 
dr^ipped  and  as  oftep  xeyiyed,  but  never  yet  com- 


pleted. Frobisfaer,  about  the  year  1576,  diboo- 
yered  the  main  of  New  Britain,  or  Terra  de  La- 
brador, and  those  straits  to  which  he  has  ^vcm- 
his  name.  In  1585,  John  Davis  sailed  fioni 
Portsmouth,  and  viewed  that  and  the  mom  n. 
coasts,  but  he  seems  never  to  have  entered  the  bay. 
Hudson  made  three  voyages  on  the  same  adyentim^ 
the  first  in  1607,  the  second  in  16()8,  and  hb  tfauru 
and  last  in  1610.     This  bold  and  judicious  nayi* 

fator  entered  the  straits  that  lead  into  the  bay 
nowH  by  his  name,  coasted  a  great  part  of  ft,  and 
Eenetrated  to  eighty  degrees  and  a  half  into  the 
eart  of  the  frozen  zone.  His  ardour  for  (he  db« 
covery  not  being  abated  by  the  difficulties  hefltnq;^, 

f^led  with  in  this  empire  of  winter,  and  world  of 
rost  and  snow,  he  staid  here  until  the  ensoin^ 
spring,  and  prepared,  in  the  beginning  of  1611, 
to  pursue  his  discoveries  ;  but  his  crew,  who  suf- 
fered equal  hardships,  without  the  same  spirit  to 
support  them,   mutinied,    seized  upon  him  and 
seven  of  those  who  were  most  faithful  to  hira^  and 
committed  them  to  the  fury  of  the  icy  seas  in  ao 
open  boat.    Hudson  and  his  companiona  were  ci- 
ther swallowed  up  by  the  waves,  or,  raining  the 
inhospitable  coast,  were  destroyed  by  uie  savages ; 
but  the  ship  and  (he  rest  of  the  men  returned  home. 
Though  the  adventurers  failed  in  the  original  pur» 
pose  for  which  they  navigated  Hudson's  bay,*yet 
the  project,  even  in  its  failure,  has  been  of  great 
advantage  to  England.     The  vast  countries  which 
surround   Hudson's   bay   abound   with    animals, 
whose  fur  and  skins  are  excellent*     In  1670,  a 
charter  was  grantcii  to  the  Hudson's  bay  company^ 
which  docs  not  consist  of  above  nine  or  ten  per* 
sons,  for  the  exclusive  trade  of  this  bay,   and 
they  have  acted  under  it  ever  since,  with  gftat  be- 
nefit to  the  individuals  wlio  compose  the  company^ 
though  comparatively  with  little  ad  vanta^  toBd* 
tain.  The  company  employ  four  ships  and  UN)  sca« 
men..    They  have  several    forts,  viz.  Prince 
Wales  fort,  Churchill  river,  Nelson,  New  Seyem, 
Albany,  on  the  to.  side  oi  the  bay,  and  are  gar** 
risoiied  by  186  men.     The  French,  in  May  1788, 
took  and  destroyed  these  forts,  and  the  settlenufots^ 
&c.   said  to  amount  to  the   value  of  500,000/. 
They  export  cominoditii^  to  the  value  of  16,000/.. 
and  carry  home  returns  to  the  value  of  S9,340/» 
which  yirkl  to  the  reviMUic  37^4/.     This  includes 
the  fishery  in  Hudson's  bay.     The  only  attempt  t<» 
trade  to  that  |3art  which   is  called  Labrador,  ham 
l)een  directed  towards  the  fishery.     The  annual 
produce   of    the    fishery    amounts    to   upwards 
of  49,000/.      See    Esquimaux    and   Camaoa. 
The    whole  of    the    settlements    iu    New   Bri* 
tain^  including  such  as  have  been   meotioued^J 
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tie  8s  kHUm^  ^hich  see  under  tlicir  respectire 
heads :  Abitibbi,  Frederick,  East  Main  and 
Brunswick  houses;  Moose  fort;  Henlj,  Glou- 
cester, and  Osnaburg  houses ;  and  a  house  on 
Winnipeg  lake;  Severn,  or  NewSerern;  York 
fort,  or  Nelson;  CburchiU*s  fort,  or  Prince  of 
Wales  fort ;  South  Branch,  Hudson^s,  Manches- 
ter, and  Buckingham  houses  :  the  last  is  the 
westernmost  settlement,  and  lately  erected.] 

[BRITISH  America.     Under    the  general 
name  of  British  America,  we  comprehend  the  vast 
extent  of  countrv,  bounded  s.  by  the  United  States 
of  America  a^  the  Atlantic  ocean ;    e.    b^  the 
same  ocean  and   Davis's  straits,  which  divide  it 
from  Greenland;   extending  n.  to  the  n»   limits 
of  Hudson  bay  charter,    and  w.    indetinitelv  ; 
lyinr  between  lat.  ^2" SO*  and  70^  n. ;  and  lon^.  50'' 
and  96^20.  from  Greenwich.     British  America  is 
divided  into  four  provinces,   viz.    1.  Upper  Ca- 
nada ;  8.  Lower  Canada,  to  which  are  annexed 
New  Britain,  or  the  country  lying  round  Hudson 
bay,  and  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  which  island, 
in  1784,  was  formed  into  a  separate  government, 
by  the  «ame  of  Sydnev ;   S.  New  Brunswick ; 
4.  Nova  Scotia,  to  which  is  annexed  the  island  of 
St.  Jdin's.    Besides  these,  there  is  the  island  of 
Newfoundiand,  which  is  governed  by  the  admiral 
for  the  time  being,  and  two  lieutenant-governors, 
who  reside  at  Placentia  and  St.  John's.   The  troops 
stationed  at  Newfoundland,  however,  are  subject  to 
the  orders  of  the  governor-general  of  the  four 
British  provinces,     fhe  number  of  people  in  the 
whole  of  the   n.    British  colonies,  is  estimated 
by  Morse  at  about  160,000  or  180,000 ;  but  has, 
from  the  time  he  wrote,  most  rapidly  increased. 
Since  the  four  provinces  have  been  put  under  a 
general  governor,  tlie  governor  of  each  is  styled 
lieutenant-governor.    The  residence  of  the  general 
governor  is  at  Quebec.    The  following  informa- 
^nation,  from  Edwards's  History  of  the  West  In- 
dies,  respecting  the  trade  and  resonrces  of  British 
America,  is  insetted  under  this  head.    The  river 
^St*  Lawrence  remains  usually  locked  up  one  half 
of  the  year;  and  although,  in  1784,  itwascon- 
j6dentiy  aaid,  that  the  Bi  ulsli  provinces  would  be 
9d>le  in  three  years  to  supply  all  the  West  Indies 
"with  lumber  and  provisions,  yet  it  was  found  ne- 
^^esaaiy  to  import  lumber  and  provisions  into  Nova 
Scotia  from  the  United  States.     Thus,  in   1790, 
^heie   were  shipped  from  the  United  States  to 
^ova  Scotia  alone,  540,000  staves  and  heading, 
984,980  feet    of  boards,    286,000  shingles,  and 
16,000  hoops,  40,000  bblk  of  bread  and  nbur,  and 
S0,000.  bushels  oC  grain « 

Newfoundland    furnished  the    British    West 
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Indies  with  806,459  quintals  of  fish,  on  an  ave- 
rage of  four  years  ending  with  1786.  The  only 
Rrovisions  exported  to  Jamaica  from  Canada, 
Fova  Scotia,  and  St.  Jolm^s,  between  3d  of  April 
1783,  and  26th  of  October  1784,  were  180  bushels 
of  potatoes,  and  751  hhds.  and  about  500  bbls.  of 
salted  fish.  Of  lumber,  the  quantity  was  510,088 
feet,  20  bundles  of  hoops,  and  301,324 shingles; 
and  on  an  average  of  five  years,  from  1768  to 
1772,  the  whole  exports  to  Jamaica  from  Canada,. 
Nova  Scotia,  and  St.  John's,  were  only  33  bbls.  of 
flour,  7  hhds.  of  fish,  8  bbls.  of  oil,  3  bbls.  of  tar, 
pitch,  and  turpentine,  36,000  shingles  and  staves, 
and  27,235  feet  of  lumber.  From  the  custom-hous^' 
returns  it  appears,  that  of  1208  cargoes  of  lumber 
and  provisions  imported  from  North  America  to  the 
British  sugar-colonies  in  1772,  only  seven  of  those 
cargoes  were  from  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  ;  and 
that  of  701  top-sail  vessels,  and  1681  sloops,  which 
had  cleared  outwards  from  North  America  to  the  Bri- 
tish and  foreign  West  Indies,  only  two  of  the  top- 
sail vessels,  and  II  of  the  sloops,  were  from  these 
provinces;  and  it  htis  been  proved,  that  in  the 
years  1779,  1780,  1781,  and  1782,  the  scarcity  in' 
Canada  had  been  such  as  to  occasion  the  export  of 
all  bread,  wheat,  and  flour,  to  be  prohibited  by 
authority ;  and  in  1784,  when  a  parliamentary 
inauiry  took  place  concerning  what  supplies  the 
West  Indies  might  expect  from  Canada  and  Nova' 
Scotia,  a  ship  in  the  river  Thames  was  actually 
loading  with  flour  for  Quebec! 

[BROADALBIN,  a  township  in  Montgomery^ 
county.  New  York,  which,  by  the  state  census  oC 
1796,  contained  277  inhabitants,  who  are  electors.! 
[BROAD  Bay,  in  the  district  of  Maine,  lica 
on  the  line  of  Lincoln  and  Hancock  count  ieS|' 
bounded  by  Pemaquid  point  on  the  w.  and  Plea^ 
sant  point  on  the  e*  On  the  shore  of  this  bay  was' 
an  ancient  Dutch  settlement.] 

[Broad  River  is  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which  ex- 
tends along  the  w.  and  n.  w.  sides  of  Beaufort  or. 
Port  Royal  island,  on  the  coast  of  S.  Carolina,  and 
receives  Coosa  from  the  w.  t».     Coosa  river  may ' 
likewise  be  called  an  arm  of  the  sea ;  its  waters  extend 
n.  w.  and  meet  those  of  Broad  river  round  a  small 
island  at  the  inouth  of  Coosa  Hatchee  river.  These 
two  arms  embrace  all  the  islands  between  Com-  * 
bahee  river  and  Dawfuskee  sound,  with  which 
also  Broad  river  communicates.      Channels  be- 
tween Broad  river  and  Coosa  form  the  islands.  The 
entrance  through  Broad  river  to  Beaufort  har« 
hour,  one  of  the  best  in  the  state,  is  between  Hil-  ' 
ton's  head  and  St.  PhiUp's  point.] 

[Broad  River,  or  Cherakee-haw,  a  water  of  Sa-  ' 
vannah  river^  from  the  Georgia  side.    It  empties 
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into  the  Savannah  at  Petersburgh.  At  ti  trifling 
ezpence,  it  m»ght  be  made  boatable  25  or  30  miles 
through  (he  best  settlements  in  Wilkes  county.] 

[Broad  River,  in  S.  Carolina,  rises  by  three 
branches  from  the  n.  w.  viz.  the  £nnoree,  Tiger, 
and  Packolet,  which  unite  about  40  miles  above 
the  month  of  Saluda  river,  which,  with  Broad 
river,  forms  Congaree  river.  Broad  river  may  be 
rendered  navigable  30  miles  in  N.  Carolina.] 

fBROKEN  Arrow,  or  Clay-Catska,  an 
Indian  town  in  the  Creek  country,  in  West  Flo- 
rida, on  the  TO.  side  of  Chata-L/che  river;  12 
miles  below  the  Cussitah  and  Coweta  towns,  where 
the  river  is  fordablc.  See  Coweta  and  Flint 
River.] 

Broken  Point,  on  the  island  of  Barbadoes, 
atid  on  the  e,  coast,  between  the  settlements  of 
Beetle  and  Howe. 

BROLLE  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  w.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Newfoundland,  on  the  side  of  the  point 
of  Foreland. 

.[BROMLEY,  a  township  in  Bennington  coun- 
ty, Vermont,  about  32  miles  «.  c.  from  Benning- 
ton.    It  has  71  inhabitants.] 

[Bromley,  a  town  in  Sotierset  county,  New 
vcrsev  1 

[BROOKFIELD,  in  the  s.  w.  part  of  Wor- 
cester county,  Massachusets,  is  among  the  first 
towns  as  to  age,  wealth,  and  numbers,  in  the 
coonty  ;  containing  SlOO  inhabitants.     The  great 

r-road  from  Boston  to  New  York  runs  through 
It  is  64  miles  w.  oi'  Boston,  and  27  w.  of  Wor- 
cester. The  Indian  name  of  this  town  was  QuO" 
ioag.  The  river,  which  still  retains  the  name, 
poises  through  it ;  and,  like  its  other  streams  and 
ponds,  abounds  with  various  kinds  of  fisb.  Here 
ip  iron  ore,  and  large  quantities  of  stone,  which 
Yield  copperas,  and  have  a  strong  vitriolic  quality. 
This  town  was  settled  by  people  from  Ipswich  in 
1660,  and  was  incorporated  in  1673.] 

[Brookfield,  a  township  in  Orange  county^ 
Vermont,  has  4Sl  inhabitants,  and  lies  80  miles)?. 
ftom  Bennington.] 

•  [Broorfiki.d,  a  township  in  Lincoln  county, 
district  of  Maine,  14  miles  above  Norrid^ewalk  on 
Kennebeck  river,  and  was  formerly  calfed  Seven- 
mile  Brook.] 

[BRooKFiELD,  a  towu  in  Montgomery  county, 
New  York.  By  the  state  census  of  1796,  160  of 
its  inhabitants  are  electors.] 

^[Brookfield,  a  township  in  Fairfield  county, 
Connecticut,  Six  mijes  n.  n.  e.  from  Danbury.] 

[BROOKHAVEN,  a  township  in  Suffolk 
Munty,  Long  island.  New  York,  containing  SS24 
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inhabitants.  Of  these,  S33  are  slaves ;  and  by  the 
state  census  of  1796,  535  only  are  electors.  The 
compact  part  of  the  town  contains  about  40  houseft^ 
an  bpiscopalian,  and  a  Presbyterian  church.  It 
is  60  miles  e.  of  New  York.] 

[BROOKLYN,  a  pleasant  town  of  Norfiilk 
county,  Massachusetts,  of  about  60  or  70  fiimiliet, 
between  Cambridge  and  Roxbury,  and  sepaiated 
from  Boston  on  the  e.  by  a  narrow  bay,  which  acts 
up  s.  from  Charles  river,  and  peninsulates  Boston. 
Large  quantities  of  fruits,  roots,  and  other  yege- 
tables,  are  produced  in  this  town  for  the  Boston 
market.  It  is  a  place  where  gentlemen  of  fortune 
and  information,  retiring  from  public  life^  maj 
enjoy  a  dignified  retreatTj 

[Brooklyn,  a  township  in  King's  coonty, 
New  York,  on  the  w.  end  of  Long  island,  having 
1603  inhabitants ;  of  these,  405  are  slaves,  and  8S/k 
are  electors,  by  tlie  state  census  of  1796.  Here  are 
a  Presbyterian  church,  a  Dutch  reformed  church, 
a  powder  magazine,  and  some  elegant  hoases, 
which  lie  chiefly  in  one  street.  East  river,  near 
a  mile  broad,  separates  the  town  from  New  York.] 

[Brooklyn,  a  township  in  Wyndham  county, 
Connecticut,  about  20  miles  n,  of  Norwich.] 

BROQUEL,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  sea,  on 
the  coast  of  the  province  and  government  of  J3a^ 
rien,  within  the  bay  of  Mandinga. 

BROTAS,  San  Amaro  das,  a  town  of  the  pnK 
vince  and  captawship  of  Seregipe  in  Brazil. 

[BROTHERTON,  an  Indian  village  adjoin- 
ing New  Stockbridge,  New  York,  inhabited  by 
about  150  Indians,  who  migrated  from  difiereni 

Sarts  of  Connecticut,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
ir.  Occom.  These  Indians  receive  an  annuity  of 
SI60  dollars,  which  sum  is  partly  appropriated  to 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  school,,  and  partly  to 
compensate  a  superintcmdant  to  trani»act  their  bosi- 
ness,  and  to  dispose  of  the  remainder  of  their  money 
for  their  l)enefit/] 

[BROUGHTON  Island  lies  at  the  mouOrof 
Alatamaha  river  in  Georgia,  and  belonged  to  the 
late  Henry  Laurens,  Esc).  The  s,  channel,  after 
its  separation  from  the  n.  descends  gently,  wind* 
ing  by  M4ntosh  and  Broughton  islands,  in  iU 
way  to  the  ocean  through  St.  Simon's  sound*] 

BROWERS,  a  strait  which  some  EnglisBmen 
thought  they  had  discovered  in  164S,  in  lat.  SS^s. 
to  the  5.  f.  of  the  strait  of  Ma  ire :  There  is  no 
land  to  the  s.  which  can  bear  the  above  title :  they 
therefore  attached  the  name  to  a  piece  of  land  lying 
to  the  e.  n.  e.  of  the  island  of  the  Straits,  dis- 
covered by  Henry  William  Browers,  an  English- 
man, in  1665.    Its  situation  is  only  known  by  reia* 
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tive  tneasutement,  being  thereby  placed  in  lat. 

BROWN,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Bar« 
badoes,  situate  near  the  e.  coast,  on  tiie  5.  side. 

BrowN|  a  sand-bank  on  the  s.  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia.  It  is  large,  and  extends  itself  from  cape 
Sable  to  that  of  S^mbro. 

[BROWN^S  fiound  is  situated  on  the  n.  w. 
coast  of  N.  America.  It  was  thus  named  by  Cap- 
tain Gray,  in  179  f ,  in  honour  of  Samuel  Brown, 
Esq.  of  Boston.  The  lands  on  the  e.  side  of  this 
soiuid  are  tolerably  level,  but  risenear  the  w.  moun- 
tains,  whose  summits  out-top  the  clouds,  and  whose 
wintry  ^rb  gives  them  a  dreary  aspect.  The  land 
is  weu  timbered  with  various  sorts  of  pines.  The 
animals  in  the  vicinity  are  deer,  wolves,  sea-otteis, 
and  seals  ;  the  fish,  salmon,  halibut,  and  a  species 
of  cod,  &c.  Ducks,  brants,  shags,  &c.  are  here 
in  plenty  in  summer/] 

[BROWNFIELD,  a  small  settlement  in  York 
county,  district  of  Maine,  which,  together  with 
Sunoook,contains  S50  inhabitants.] 

{BROWNSVILLE,  or  Redstone  Old  Fort, 
is  a  flourishing  post-town  in  Fayette  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  s.  e.  bank  of  Monongahela  river, 
between  Dunlap  and  Redstone  creeks ;  and  next  to 
Pittsburg  is  the  most  considerable  town  in  the  tr. 
parts  of  the  state.    The  town  is  regularly  laid  out, 
contains  about  100  houses,  an  Episcopalian  and 
Homan  Catholic  church,  a  brewery  and  distillery. 
It  ia  connected  with  Bridgeport,  a  small  village  on 
'the  opposite  side  of  Dunlap  creek,  by  a  bric^  S60 
ibet  long.  Within  a  few  miles  of  the  town  are  four 
3^riends"  meatine-houses,  34  grist,  saw,  oil,  and 
iRiIling  mills.    The  trade  and  emigration  to  Ken« 
^ncky  employ  boat-builders  here  very  profitably  ; 
«iboTe  100  boats  of  SO  tons  each  are  built  annually. 
Sjnd's  fort  formerly  stood  here  on  the  5.  side  of 
"the  mouth  of  Redstone  creek,  in  lat.  40^  S'  n. 
img*  79^55'  w.;   37  miles  $.  from  Pittsburgh, 
J5  s.  by  e.  of  Washington,  and  341  w.  of  Phila- 
^elphiaj 

(jBROYLE,  a  harbour,  cape,  and  settlement  on 
%]ie  e,  side  of  Newfoundland  island  ;  15  miles  it.  e. 
:firom  the  settlement  of  Aquafort,  and  SO  s.  w.  from 
St.  John's,  the  capital.] 

BHULE  Isle,  a  very  small  island  of  the  island 
Newfoundland,  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay 
^of  La  Fortune. 

[BRUNSWICK,  a  maritime  county  in  Wilming. 
t«n  district,  N.  Carolina,  containing  307 1  in« 
Jiabitants,  of  whom  1511  are  slaves.  It  is  the  roost 
^oulberly  county  of  the  state,  having  S.  Carolina 
CM  the  M.  w.  and  bounded  by  cape  Fear  river  on 
Ibe  e.     Smithvilie  is  Um  seat  of  justice.] 
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[Brunswick,  the  chief  town  in  the  above 
county,  situated  on  the  w,  side  of  cape  Fear  river; 
it  was  formerly  the  best  built  in  the  whole  state, 
and  carried  on  the  most  extensive  trade.  It  lies 
30  miles  above  the  capes,  about  9  miles  if.  of  fiirf 
Johnson,  17  i.  w.  of  Wilmington,  and  was  fiir- 
merly  the  seat  of  government.  In  1780  it  was 
burnt  down  by  the  British,  and  has  now  only  three 
or  four  houses  and  an  elegant  church  in  ruins.] 

[Brunswick,  a  township  in  Essex  county,  Ver- 
mont, on  the  w.  bank  of  Connecticut  river,  oppo* 
site  Stratford  in  New  Hampshire.] 

[Brunswick,  a  city  in  Middlesex  county.  New 
Jersey,  is  situated  on  the  5.  w.  bank  of  Hariton 
river,  in  a  low  situation  ;  the  most  of  the  houses 
being  built  under  a  hill  which  rises  w,,  of  the  town. 
It  has  between  SOO  and  300  houses,  and  about  2500 
inhabitants,  one  half  of  whom  are  Dutch.  Queen*s 
college  was  in  this  ci^,  but  b  now  extinct  as  a 

[)lacc  of  instruction.  There  is  a  considerable  in* 
and  trade  carried  on  here.  One  of  the  most 
elegant  and  expensive  bridges  in  America  has  been 
bum  over  the  river  opposite  tbis  city.  Brunswick 
is  18  miles  n,  e.  of  Princetown,  60  n.  e.  from  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  Sbs.w,  from  New  York.  Lat.  40* 
30'  n.     Long.  74°  30'  w.] 

fBauNswiCK,  in  Cumberland  county,  district 
of  Maine,  contains  1387  inhabitants,  and  lies  n,  e. 
of  Portland  30  miles,  and  of  Boston  151.  It  is 
in  lat.  43°  b9f  n.  on  the  s.  side  of  Merry  Meeting 
bay,  and  partly  on  the  s.  w,  side  of  Androscoffgft 
river.  ,  liowdoin  college  is  to  be  established  is 
this  town.] 

[Brunswicic,  the  chief  town  of  Glynn  county^ 
Georgia,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  TuKle  river^ 
where  it  empties  into  St.  Simon^s  sound.  Lat.  31' 
lO'  If.  It  has  a  safe  harbour,  and  sufficiently  c%» 
pacious  to  contain  a  large  fleet.  Although  thero 
is  a  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  it  has  depth 
of  water  for  the  largest  ship  that  swims.  The 
town  is  regularly  laid  out,  but  not  yai  built.  From 
its  advantageous  situation,  and  from  the  fertility  of 
the  back  country^  it  promises  to  be  one  of  tliemosi 
commercial  and  flourishing  places  in  the  state.  It 
lies  19  mfics  5.  of  Darien,  (%)  s,  s.  w.  from  Savan« 
nah,  and  110  «.  e.  from  Louisville.] 

[Brunswick  House,  one  of  the  Hudson  bay 
eompany^i  settlemrnts,  situate  on  Moose  river,  half 
way  from  its  mouth  ;  s,  w,  from  James's  bay,  and 
fi.  e.  from  lake  Superior.  Lat.  5(f  15'  n»  Long. 
82°  46'  ©.] 

[Brunswick,  New,  one  of  the  four  British 
provinces  in  N.  America,  is  bounded  on  the  s.  by 
the  n.  shores  of  the  bay  of  Fuudy,  and  by  the 
river  Mbsiquash  to  its  source,  and  from  thence  by 
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a  due  e*  line  to  Verlc  bay ;  and  on  the  w.  by  a 
line-  to  run  due  n.  from  tlie  main  source  of  St. 
Croix  river  in  Passamaquoddy,  to  the  high  buds 
which  divide  the  streams  that  fall  into  the  river 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  bay  of  Fuiuly ;  and  from 
thence  by  the  .t.  boundary  of  the  colony  of  Quebec, 
until  it  touches  the  sea-shore  at  the  w.  extremity 
of  the  bay  of  Chaleur ;  then  following  the  course 
of  the  sea  shore  to  the  bay  of  Verte,  (in  the  straits 
of  Northumberland),  until  it  meets  the  termina- 
tion of  the  f.  line,  produced  from  the  source  of 
the  Missiquash  above-mentioned,  including  all  the 
islands  within  the  said  limits.  The  chief  towns 
are  St.  John^s,  the  capital,  Fredericktown,  St.  An- 
drew's, and  St.  Ann,  the  present  seat  of  govern- 
ment. The  principal  rivers  are  St.  John's,  Mage- 
Bdavick,  or  Eastern  river,  Dickwasset,  St.  Croix, 
errimichi,  Fetitcodiac,  and  Memramcook;  all^ 
the  three  last  excepted,  empty  intoP^ttsamaquoddy 
bay.  St.  John's  river  opens-  a  vast  extent  of  fine 
country,  on  which  are  rich  intervales  and  meadow 
lands ;  most  of  which  are  settled  and  under  improve- 
ment. The  upland  is  in  general  well  timbered. 
The  trees  arc  pine  and  spruce,  hemlock  and  hard 
wood, principally  beech,  birch,  maple,  and  some  ash. 
The  pines  on  St.  John's  river  are  the  largest  to  be 
net  with  in  British  America,  and  afford  a  con- 
siderable supply  of  masts  for  the  royal  navy.  The 
rivers  which  fall  into  Passamaquoddy  bay  have 
intervales  and  meadows  on  their  banks,  and  must 
formerly  have  been  covered  with  a  large  growth  of 
timber,  as  the  remains  of  large  trunks  are  yet  to  be 
seen.  A  raging  fire  passed  through  that  country, 
in  a  very  dry  season,  according  to  Indian  accounts, 
about  50  years  ago,  and  spread  destruction  to  an 
immense  extent.  For  other  particulars  respecting 
this  province,  see  the  articles  sep;irately,  and 
Nova  Scotia,  British  Amkrica,  &c.j 

[KauNswioK  County,  in  Virginia,  lies  between 
Nottaway  and  Meherrin  rivers,  and  is  about  38 
miles  long  and  35  broad,  and  contains  iS,837  in- 
habitants,  including  6776  slaves.] 

BRUSHY*,  MoNTAGNEs  DE,  mountains  in  S. 
Carolina,  at  the  source  of  the  river  Sapona. 

[BRUTUS,  a  military  township  in  New  York, 
through  which  runs  Senwa  river.  Here  the  river 
receives  the  waters  of  Ownsco  lake,  from  the  s,  e. 
through  the  towns  of  Aurelius  and  Scipio.  Brutus 
lies  1 1  miles  n.  r.  from  the  n.  end  of  Cayuga  lake, 
and  19  s.  s.  e.  from  lake  Ontario.  J 

BRUXASy  a  point  or  cape  of  the  isthmus  of 
Darien,  in  the  N.  sea,  between  the  month  of  the 
river  Chagre  to  the  «.  and  Portovelo  toihee. ;  it 
runs  far  into  the  sea,  and  the  land  lies  so  low  that 
it  forms  different  sand-banks^  level  with  the  sur« 


face  of  the  water,  which  render  the  iuivj|gatiMi«s<« 
tremely  dangerous  for  vesielB  coining  finom  Chagf^ 
«nd  PortoveTo. 

[BRU  YNS  WICK,  a  plantation  ia  Uhter  am«* 
ty,  New  York.] 

[BRYAN,  a  county  in  Georgia,  adjoining  Cto* 
tham  county  on  the  w,  and  s.  iv.l 

[BRYANrS  Lick,  a  s.  e.  branch  of  Green 
river,  the  mouth  of  which  is  about  37  miles  e.  of 
Craig's  fort,  and  10  e.  of  Sulphur  spring,  in  Bter* 
cer's  county,  Kentuckj^.l 

BR  YAK,,  a  river  of  b.  Carolina ;  it  runs  e.  and 
enters  the  Savannah. 

BUADE.    See  Misisaoan. 

BUC  Bay,  in  the  island  of  Martinique,-  one  of 
the  Antilles.  It  is  large  and  capacious,  on  tlie  i.  e. 
coast,  behind  the  point  of  Chaux. 

BUCALEMU,  a  small  valley  of  the  kingdom 
of  Chile,  remarkable  for  a  fountain  found  in  it, 
which  rises  in  an  uneven  stony  ground,  at  a  league** 
distance  from  the  sea,  and  gushes  out  of  the  sand 
as  if  it  was  boiling.  The  effects  which  it  btt  upon 
the  stomach  tor  promoting  digestion  are  admiraole, 
and,  indeed,  it  has  been  proved  by  experience  to 
be  a  fine  thing  for  dispelling  all  crude  hiimoufB^ 
and  preserving  the  body  in  constant  health.  Close 
to  it  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Jesuits  had  a 
church  and  a  house  for  novices.  [In  its  neigh* 
bourhood  is  found  abundance  <^  fine  salt.l 

BucALBMU,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
carregimicfUo  of  Rancagua  in  the  same  kingdom, 
situate  in  the  former  valley. 

[BUCARALLl  Point,  on  the  n.  w.  coast  of 
N.  America,  lies  in  lat.  55^  12^  ».  and  long.  133^ 
2U'  w.  and  tbrms  the  n.  e.  side  of  Dixon's  entnmce : 
Washington  or  Queen  Charlotte's  islands  form 
its  5.  w.  side.] 

BUCARAMANGA,  a  settlement  and  real  of 

fold  mines,  of  the  jurisdiction  and  government  of 
^amplona  in  the  Nuevo  Hey  no  de  Granada.  It  is 
the  residence  of  the  alcaldia  tnayor^  and  has  a  se- 
parate and  distinct  jurisdiction,  includiiuf  the 
minea  of  Las  Betas  and  Montuosa  Baxa.  It  is  of 
a  hot  temperature,  abounding  in  sugar-cane,  to» 
bacco,  cotton,  cacao^  maize,  and  many  other  pro- 
ductions. It  contains  upwards  of  150  house* 
keepers,  and  is  one  league  to  the  if.  of  the  city  of 
Giron. 

BUCARANAO,  a  great  plain  of  the  island  d 
Cuba,  with  a  fortified  tower,  near  the  plasa  of  thf 
Ilabana,  where  the  English  disembarked  when  the 
besieged  that  place  in  1768,  under  the  command  < 
Admiral  Pocock  ami  the  Earl  of  Albemarle. 

BucARANAo,  a  river  of  the  same  island,  wki 
runs  into  Uie  sea  in  the  above  plain.  . 
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RUCHALEMA,  a  settlement  of  the  pnnrkce 
mnd  corregimiento  of  Tunja  in  the  Nnero  Rejno 
de  Grmnam^  sitoaite  in  the  terrania. 

[BUCK  Harbour,  in  Hancock  county,  dis^ 
irict  of  Maine,  lies  »«  of  Macfaias,  and  contains 
61  inhabitants.! 

[Buck  island,  one  of  the  Lesser  Vti^in  isles, 
^ated  on  the  e.  of  St.  Thomas,  in  St.  James's 
passa^.  Lat.  18?  1 5'  n.  Long.  eSPSO^w.} 
.  BUCKINGHAM  Coanty,  one  of  those  ivbich 
compose  the  colony  and  province  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  mort  northern  ;  80  miles  distant  from  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  bounded  by  Canada. 

[BocKJMGHAM  Housc^  in  New  S.  Wales,  lies 
jr.  w^  from  Hudson  house,  andstands  on  the  n.  side 
-of  Saskashawen  river,  near  its  source,  and  is  the 
westernmost  of  all  the  Hudson  bay  company's  set* 
tlements.    Lai*  59"  48'  n.    Long.  1 10"  4(y  ».] 

[BUCKLAND,atownshipin  Hampdiirecounty, 
Massachusetts,  containing  718  inhabitants ;  180 
failes  flp.  fram  Boston/] 

.  (BUCKLESTOWN,  in  Berkley  county,  Vir- 
nnm,  is  a  villi^  eight  miles  distant  from  Martins- 
burg,  and  250  from  Philadelphia.] 

mICKS,  a  county  and  jurisdiction  of  the  oo* 
Icmy  imd  jvovince  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the 
six  which  compose  the  same.  [It  lies  s.  w.  of 
Philadelphia,  and  is  separated  from  Jersey  by  De^ 
laware  hver,  on  the  s.  e.  and  if.  e«  and  has  North- 
^plon  comity  on  the  n.  w.  It  contains  S5,40I 
inhabitants,  including  1 1^  slaves.  Bucks  is  a  weH 
cultivated  county,  containing  411,900  acres  d 
land,  and  is  divided  into  97  townships,  the  chief 
«f  whioh  is  Newtown.  It  abounds  with  lune- 
fltone,  and  in  some  places  are  found  iron  and  lead 
ore.  There  is  a  remarkable  hill  in  the  n.  end  of 
iht  county,  called  Haycock,  in  the  township  of  the 
yame  name.  It  is  15  miles  in  circumference,  hav« 
iiig  a  mdual  ascent,  and  from  its  summit  is  a  de« 
lightfuTpronDect.  The  waters  of  Tohickon  credc 
wash  it  on  aU  s^es  except  the  w.l 

TBUCKSTp  WN,  in  Hancock  county,  district 
of  wine,  on  the  e.  side  of  Penobscot  river,  con- 
taias  316  inhabitants,  and  lies  S60  miles  n.  e« 
firom  Boston.} 

[BUCKTO WN,  in  Dorchester  county,  Mary- 
lawL  lies  between  Blackwater  and  Transquacking 
Gsows,  18  miles  finom  their  mouths  at  Fishing  bay, 
and  8f  miles  s •  e.  from  Cambridge.! 

[JBdcktoww^  a  township  in  Cumberland  county, 
district  of  Mmne,  near 'Portland,  containing  4oS 
inhabitants.! 

[BUDD^S  Yallqy^a  place  in  Morriscounty,  New 
^tffsey,  situated  on  the  nead  waters  of  JRariton.] 
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BUDI,  a  riveir  of  the  district  and  jurisdictidn 
of  Token  Baxo  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  which 
runs  w.  and  enters  the  sea  between  the  rivers  Chile 
and  iinperiaL 

BUEI,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea,  opposite  the 
coast,  in  the  bay  or  gulf  of  Campeche.  it  is  seven 
leagues  long  and  three  wide,  is  very  fertile,  and 
abounds  in  miHs  and  cattle.  Near  it  are  two  other 
small  islands,  and  these  altc^ther  form  a  bay  or 
port. 

[BUEN-AIRE,  one  of  the  Leeward  isles  in 
the  W.  Indies.  It  is  small,  lies  e.  of  Cura^oa, 
and  belongs  to  the  Dutch. ! 

BUEN-CONSEJO,  Noestra  Sbnora  del, 
a  settlement  of  the  province  and  government  ot 
Tucum&n,  in  the  division  or  district  of  Chaco.  It 
is  a  reduccion  of  the  missions  which  were  held  by 
the  regulars  of'  the  company  of  Jesuits,  and 
which  are  at  present  under  the  protection  of  the 
Franciscans. 

BUEN-SUCESO,  a  bay  on  the  w.  coast  of  the 
strait  of  Maire,  between  the  bay  of  San  Valenzih 
and  cape  San  Gonzalo,  nearly  in  front  of  the  island 
of  StatenJand.  It  is  large  and  convenient,  but 
exposed  to  the  s.  winds. 

ouEN-sucBso,  a  river  which  runs  e.  and  enters 
the  sea  through  the  former  bay. 

BUENA-ESPERANZA,  a  city  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Paraguay,  in  the  ancient  pro- 
vince of  Timbues.  It  was  founded  by  Pedro  de 
Mendoza  in  1537,  on  the  s^  shore  of  toe  river  La 
Platai ;  but  nothing  remains  of  it  save  the  name  and 
a  small  settlement  of  Indians. 

BuBNA*EspERANZA,  a  fort  of  tho  kingdom  of 
Chile,  built  upon  the  shore  of  the  river  Biobio,  in 
the  territory  of  the  infidel  Indians,  who  burnt  and 
destroyed  it  in  the  war  of  the  year  1601.  In  its 
vicinity  was  a  coll^,  which  beloneed  to  the  re« 

Silais  of  the  company  of  Jesuits,  andwhich  shared 
e  sanie  fate 

BUENA-YENTURA,  S.  a  settlement  of  the 
missions,  and  Kreducchn  of  infidel  Indians  belong- 
ing to  thei  idigious  order  of  St.  Francis,  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Guallaga,  in  the  province  of  Cax* 
amarquilla  in  Paru. 

BuBNA«VENTURA,  Sw  another  settlement,  of  the 
head  settlement  and  alcabUa  mayor  of  Tduca  in 
Nueva  Espa&t,  where  there  are  46  families  of  In- 
duuis.  It  is  at  a  little  distance  to  the  10.  of  its 
capital. 

BusNAiiVBVTORA,  S.  another,  of  the  head  setde« 
ment  and  alcaUUa  mayor  of  Tecali  in  the  same 
kin^om.  It  contahis  12  lamilies  of  Indians,,  and 
is  situate  to  the  #•  of  ttsoapital. 
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BaENA-YENTUiiA,  S.  another,  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Canta  in  Peru. 

BuENA-vENTURA,  S.another,  of  the  head  Settle* 
roent  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Cuiceo  in  Nueva  Es* 
pafia;  it  contains  67  families  of  Indians,  who 
employ  themselves  in  handicraft,  in  building  villas, 
ana  in  making  blankets  and  cotton  garments,  in 
which  consists  the  commerce  of  the  place.  In  its 
district  also  are  some  rancherias^  consisting  of  63 
filmilies  of  Spaniards,  Mustees^  ana  Mulattoes,  who 
apply  themselves  to  the  breeding  of  large  cattle 
IMid  mules,  in  sowing  seeds,  and  in  weaving  cotton. 
Five  leagues  n.  of  its  capital. 

BunNA-VENTURA,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  be- 
loiqpng  to  the  religious  of  St.  Francis,  in  the  pro- 
vince ojf  Coaguila  m  Nueva  £spana.  It  lies  eight 
leagues  from  the  town  of  Monclova.. 

0UENA-VENTURA,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and 
government  of  California,  situate  on  tue  sea  shore, 
m  the  interior  of  the  gulf,  or  Mar  Roxo  de  Cortes  ; 
and  it  is  the  nearest  of  any  ta  the  month  of  the 
river  Colorado,  or  Del  Norte. 

BuENA-VENTURA,S.  another,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Nueva  Vizcaya,  situate  to  the  s.  of  the  garrison  of 
Janos.  It  has  in  it  a  regular  detachment,  which 
has  been  lately  estaUished  for  the  defence  of  the 
frontier  bordering  upon  the  infidel  Indians. 

BuEN A- VENTURA,  S^  another,  of  the  province  of 
Lot  Apaches,  situate  in  a  valley  of  its  name. 

BoENA •VENTURA,  S.  R  port  of  the  sierra  of  Los 
Apttches,  in  this  province. 

BuENA-VENTURA,  S.  anotber,of  theSi.sea,in  the 
district  of  the  province  and  government  of  Choco, 
where  there  is  a  small  settlement,  subsisting  only  by 
means  of  the  vessels  which  arrive  at  it ;  since  it  is 
of  a  very  bad  temperature,  and  difficult  to  be  en« 
tered,  and  since  the  road  to  the  city  of  Call  is  so 
rough,  as  to  be  passed  only  upon  men's  shoulders ; 
a  circumstance  arising  from  the  inaccessible  moun« 
tains  which  lie  in  the  route.  It  is  S6  leagues  from 
Cali,  and  is  the  staple  port  of  this  place,  Popayan, 
Santa  Fe,  &c.  Lat.  3°51'it.  Long.  76^  48' i&. 
BuENA-VENTURA,  S.  a  small  island  of  the  N. 
sea^  lituale  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  port  of  For* 
tobelo,  on  the  side  where  the  ranckerioy  or  meeting 
of  labourers,  is  established. 

BUENA-VISTA,  San  Sebastian  db,  a  city 
of  the  province  ana  government  of  Cartagena, 
fonnded.  towards  the  tp.  by  Alonso  de  Ojeoa,  in 
1509,  near  the  gulf  of  Urabd  or  Darien.  It  was 
transferred  by  Alonso  de  Heredia,  in  15S4,  to 
another  situation,  withb  half  a  league's  distance  of 
the  sea,  by  the  same  gulf,  and  of  it  nothing  but 
the  ruins  and  some  huts  are  now  to  be  seen. 
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BuENA«visTA,  San  Sebastian  db,  another 
town,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of  Sain  Joseph,  abo 
called  Curico,  in  the  province  and  corregimiefii» 
of  Maule  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile ;  fonnded  in  the 
y^ear  1748  by  the  Count  Superunda,  who  waa  me* 
sident  of  that  kingdom.  It  has  a  convent  of  He* 
colects,  or  strict  observers  of  St.  Francis. 

BuBNA-visTA,  San  Sebastian  de,  another, 
with  the  dedicatory  title  of  San  Grerdnimo,  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Cartagena,  in  the  dis- 
trict  of  Tolu  ;  founded  in  1776  by  the  Grovemor 
D.  JuanPimienta,on  the  shore  of  the  river  Magda« 
lena,  at  four  leaguesdistance  from  the  town  of  Maria. 

Bubna-vista,  San  Sebastian  de^  another 
settlement  of  the  province  and  govenunei^  of  Santa 
Marta. 

BuENA-visTA,  San  Sebastian  de,  another,  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Sonora  in  Nueva 
Espafia,.  where  tmre  is  a  garrisonr  for  the  defenoe- 
of  the  frontier.. 

BuENA-visTA,  San  Sebastian  db,  anotherf 
with  the  dedicaUury  title  of  San  Joseph,  called  also 
De  los  des  Posorios,  in  the  province  and  eovem- 
nient  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  in  Peru ;  fennded 
by  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Jesuits,  wtth 
some  recruits  from  the  Indians  of  the  nation  of  the 
Chiquitos.  It  was  under  the  care  and  administta- 
tion  of  the  former  until  the  time  of  their  ezpulaion* 
It  lies  to  the  n,  of  the  capital. 

Buena-vista,  San  Sebastian  de,  anotlier^ 
with  the  dedicatory  title  .of  San  Pedro,  in  the  |no- 
vinee  and  corregimiento  of  Chayanta  or  Charcai 
in  Pent. 

.  BuENA-visTA,  San  Sebastian  db,  a  bav  of 
tlie  a>.  coast  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  wheie 
the  English  have  an  establishment. 

BuENA-visTA,  San  Sebastian  db,  another 
settlement,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of  San  Miguel, 
of  the  head  settlement  and  akaldia  mayor  of  Lagos 
in  Nueva  Espaiia,  in^  the  kingdom  and  bishopnb 
of  Nueva  Galicia,  annexed  to  the  curacy  Of  its 
capital,  to  which  it  is  very  close. 

Bubna-vista,  San  Sebastian  de,  another,  of 
the  island  and  government  of  Trinidad,  sitaate  near 
the  II.  coast. 

BuENA-viSTA,  San  Sebastian  db,  another, 
with  the  dedicatorv  title  of  San  Joan  Bautista,  ana 
of  La  Plata,  of  the  province  and  mission  of  Apo* 
labamba  in  Peru. 

BuENA-visTA,  San  Sebastian  de,  another,  of 
the  ffovemment  of  Mariquita  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  citv  of 
Los  Rraiedios.  It  is  of  a  hot  and  very  unhealthy 
temperature,  situate  in  a  roogn  uneven  country, 
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and  one  abounding  in  stagnant  walere ;  but  it  has 
Imvaderot  or  washing  places  of  ^Id,  and  its  cli- 
mate abounds  in  yai:ions  productions«r 

BUENAS    COSTUMBRES^^     NUESTRA   SfiNORA 

]i]SL»  a  settlement  of  the  province  ami  govemmeni 
of  Tucum&n )  sit  uate  on  the  shore  of  theriver  Satado; 
BUENOS  Ayrbs,  a  province  and-  govern- 
ment of  Peru,  afterwaids  erected  into  a  viceroyalty 
in  1777 ;   bounded  u*  by  the  province  of  rara- 

foay,  V.  by  that  of  Tucum&n  and  the  lands  of 
iran  Ghaco ;  on  the  5.  it  extends  as  finr  as  the 
straits  of  Magellan,  comprehending  a  large  part  of 
the  territory  Tying  w.  of  the  cordiliera ;  and  on  the 
e«  by  the  sea.  This  province  formerly  apper- 
tained to  that  of  Paraguay,  until  the  year  I08I, 
when  it  was  formed  into  a  separate  government, 
taking  the  name  of  the  Rio  do  la  Plati^ ;  its  first 
governor  having  been  Don  Diego  de  Gongora.  It 
was  discovered  in  1506  by  the  pilot  Juan  Diez  de 
Soils.  The  temperature  is  for  the  most  part  mild, 
and  the  soil  uncommonly  fertile;  producing  in 
abundance  wheat,  seeds,  herbs,  and  firuits^pecially 
peaches,  which  are  extremely  delicious.  There 
are  such  quantities  of  horned  <»ttle,  that  their  flesh 
is  comideKd  a  thing  of  no  value ;  and  it  is  custo- 
mary to  kill  them  merely  for  their  hides,  these 
ibrmiag  a  principal  branch  of  commerce.  Horses 
also  are  in  such  quantities  as  to  cost  nothing  more 
than  the  trouble  of  catching  them.  There  is  ia 
this  province  a  great  variety  of  rare  animak  and 
exquisitely  fine  birds :  among  the  former  nav  be 
l^koQed  tigers,  lavger  than  any  found  elsewhere 
in  America :  the  ant-eater,,  an  animal  subsisting 
enlirdy  upon  ants,  and  which,  to  get  at  these 
insects,  is  provided  with  a  very  long  and  pointed 
snout,  and  the  chinchiUa^  about  the  size  of  a  lap- 
dpg,  covered  with  a  wool  of  a  light  grey  colour,  and 
finer  than  the  best  silk»  This  province  is,  at  the 
present  day,  very  rich  and  flourishing,  for  since 
tbe.galleons  have  ceased  going  to  Tierra  Firme, 
this;  has  become  .the  port  for  aH  the  commerce  of 
the  several  provinces  of  Peru.  This  commerce  is 
conducted  on  land  by  means  of  small  waggons 
drawn  by  oxen ;  large  companies  being  fomied 
for  the  b^ter  defending  themselves  against  the  at- 
tacks of  the  infidel  Indians,  who  inhabit  tbe  ex- 
tensive Uanos  or  plains  called  pampasj  which  are 
watered  by  several  rivers.  All  of  these  rivers  are  tri- 
butary to  the  river  of  La  Plata,  one  of  the  four  largest 
livers  in  all  America,  The  capital  is  the  city  of 
La  Trmidad  de  Buenos  Ayres,  founded  on  the 
fthore  of  the  river  La  Plata  by  Don  Pedro  de 
Mendoia.  In  the  year  1535,  it  was  twice  aban- 
doned for  a  time,  owing  to  the  invasions  of  the  in- 
fidel Indifms,  the  Jarres,  and  the  Charruas^  wheii  so 


great  was  the  misery  experienced  by  tbe  inhabitants 
for  want  of  necessary  supplies,  that  they  were  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  eating  human  flesh.  It 
was  first-  restored  by  the  licentiate  Vaca  de  Castro^ 
governor  of  Pern,  in  tbe  year  1542 ;  and  a^cona 
time  in  1581,  when  it  was  settled,  at  the  command 
of  Philip  II.  by  Don  Juan  Ortiz  dc  Zarate,  go- 
vernor of  Paraguay,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  which  it 
then  belonged.  Its  situation  is  very  beautifuF,  for 
on  the  n.  side,  looking  towards  the  river,  there  ia^ 
to  all  appearance,  a  complete  sea,  without  a*  pos- 
sibility of  discerning  the  opposite  shore,  whilst  die 
country  around  it  is  delightful,  consisting  of  ex- 
tensive fields  covered  with  perpetual  verdure,  and 
bedecked  with  an  infinitenumber  of  country  hooset 
and  villas,  which  form  an  agreeable  retreat  for  thb 
inhabitants.  The  temperature  is  healthy,  and  the 
air  pure :  The  winter  is  fresh  and  healthy,  and  com* 
mences  in  J  une.  The  rains,  which  are  abundant,  are 
accompanied  with  such  violent  storms  of  liehtninr 
and  thunder,  that  nothing  but  a  fomiliarity  wita 
them  can  siliay  the  terror  they  are  calculated  to  in* 
spire.  The  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  summer  ia 
moderated  by  the  breezes  which  rise  at  mid-day. 
It  is  very  fruitful,  and  abounds  in  all  the  produc- 
tions which  convenience  or  luxury  can  require. 
The  fruit  most  common  is  the  peach,  the  timber 
of  which  serves  for  fuel  for  the  kitchens  and  ovens, 
and  this  article  is  sometimes  brought  from  a  dii» 
tance  of  2  to  300  leagues.  Vines  were  once  cuiti* 
vated  here.  It  is  the  head  of  the  archbishopric  of 
Charcas,  erected  in  1680.  Its  first  bishop  wai 
D.  /v.  Pedro  de  Carranza,  of  the  order  of  tbe 
Carmen,  It  was  the  residence  of  the  tribunal  of 
the  royal  audience,  founded  in  1663;  and  which 
having  been  abolished  a  short  time  after,  was  re* 
established  in  1783.  The  buildings,  although  of 
brick,  may  vie  with  any  of  Europe.  It  has  m 
good  cathedral  church  and  four  mrishes,  which' 
are.  La  Concepcion,  San  Nicolas,  Afonserrat,  and 
La  Piedad ;  six  convents,  two  of  Franciscans,  ooa 
of  the  Observers,  and  another  of  the  Recolects  or 
Strict  Observers,  another  of  St.  Dominic,  another  of 
La  Merced,  and  a  house  of  entertainment  of  Beth« 
lemites ;  two  monasteries  of  Nuns,  one  of  Capu* 
chins,  and  the  other  of  St.  Catharine ;  a  house  for 
female  orphans,  and  another  for  the  correction  of 
women ;  a  college ;  and  it  once  had  two  othenik. 
belonging  to  the  Jesuits.  It  has  a  beautiful 
market-place,  which  is  improved  and  set  off  bv 
the  houses  of  the  city ;  and  on  the  side  towaim 
the  river  is  a  fort,  in  which  the  eovemor  and  pub* 
lie  officers  reside :  this  is  well  defended  by  artiU 
lery,  and  by  84  militia  companies  of  cavalry,  each 
company  consisting  of  50  men ;  aUo  by  9  com« 
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of  iniaatry,rof  77  men  .eadi.  The  streets 
are  drawn  in  a  straight  line,  but  are  impassable  for 
carts  in  the  wet  season :  there  are  battlements  or 
projections  on  either  side  of  them  for  the  conve- 
jiienoe  of  foot-passengers.  It  may  i^  (he  present 
day  be  looked  upon  as  the  first  commercial  city  in 
all  Spanish  America,  its  inhabitants  amount  to 
9000  housekeepers.  It  is  70  leagues  from  the 
nauth  of  thei^ver  La  Plata. 

[INQEX     TO    ADDITIONAL    INFORMATION  CON- 

CBiuriNG  BuBNOS  Ayrbs. 
h  Geneml  description. — 8.  Imparts  tmd  exports* 

'8.  Coinage. — 4.  liable  of  the  pdpukUion.-^d. 

JPresent  stale. 
,  .4.  Geiwrd  descriffihn. — [Buenos  Ay  res  is 
one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  in  South  Ame- 
rica, and  the  only  place  of  traffic  to  the  s.  .of 
Biaail.  It  is  in  the  s.  division  and  proyiace  of 
JUa  ?Iata,  is  well  fortified |  and  defended  by  a 
(Samerous  artillery.  It  has  an  degantcathedral,  a 
•fmall  Indian  church ,  and  about  4090  houses.  The 
houses  are  generally  twoystories  high,  some  built 
pf  chalk,  and  otheis  of  brick:;  most  of  these  are 
tiled.  Buenos  Ayres  has  its  name  on  account  of 
ibe  excellence  of  4he  ai^  and  is  situated  on  the  s» 
tide  of  the  river  La  Plata,  where  it  is  seven  leagues 
broad,  50  leagues  from-the  sea.  The  ships  set  to 
sailing  up  a  fiver  that  wants  depth,  is  full  of 
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ids,  shoals,  rand  rocks ;  and  where  storms  are 
iBpre  frequeatand^dreadful  than  on  the  ocean.  It 
it  aeoessaqrHo  imCiior  every  night  at  the  spot  where 
fbcgr .  come  to.;  and  on  the  most  moderate  days  a 

eibt  matt  go  to  sound  the  way  for  the  ship.  After 
avine  reached  within  three  lei^ues  of  the  city, 
the  ships  are  obliged  to  put  their  goods  on  board 
iomeligbt  vessel,  and  to  go  to  refit  and  wait  for 
their  ,cai]g;oes  at  Icunado  de  Barragan,  situated 
aevca  or  eight  leagues  below.  Here  we  meet  with 
tba  merdhants  of  Europe  and  Peru;  batnor^ular 
fleet  (XNnes^here,  as  to  the  other  parts  of  Spanish 
Awarina-;  4wo,  or  at  most  three,  roister  ships, 
make  ihe  whole  of  their  r^lar  intercourse  with 
EaiO|^.  The  returns  are  chiefly  gold  and  sUver 
vtfJkiie  and  Peru,  sugar^  aad  bides.  Those  who 
iurre  now  aad  then  carried  on  a  contraband  trade 
lo  this  city,  have  found  it  more  advantageous  than 
•any  other  whatever.  The  benefit  of  tab  contra- 
baiid  has  been  of  late  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
BMrtaroese,  who  keep  magaxmes  for  that  purpose 
ia  sora  parts  of  Brasil  as  lie  near  this  oonntnr. 
The  most  valuable  conunodities  come  here  to  be 
aschanged  finr  European  goods,  such  as  Vieofia 
vaol  from  Peru,  copper  from  Coqutmbo,  gold  from 
Ghilei  and  silver  bom  Potosi.  From  the  towns  of 
JCorieates  and  Pan^goay^  the  former  SSOy  the  latter 


500  leagues  firom  Bueaoa  Ayres,  are  bnmghthiiher 
the  finest  tobacco,  sogars,  cotton,  thread,  yelloir 
wax,  and  cotton  cloth ;  and  from  Pftragnay,  iht 
herb  so  called^  and  so  highly  ^valued,  being  a'Mnd 
of  tea  drank  all  over  S.  America  by  the  better  soft^ 
which  one  branch  is  computed  to  anumnt  to 
1,000,000  of  pieces  of  eight  annually,  all  paid  in 
goods,  no  money  being  allowed  to  pass  bene. 
Axara  asserts,  that  the  wheat  here  produces  16-  fix 
1,  at  Monte  Video  19^  and  at  Paraquay  4.  tkm 
wheat  is  considerably  smaller  than  that  of  Spain ; 
but  the  bread  extremely  good.  The  average  onanA 
tity  produced  is  219,aO0fanegas  of  Castile,  70^ 
of  wnich  are  consumed  in  the  country,  and  the-iest 
exported  to  the  Havanah,  Paragua]^,  Binili,  aad 
Ihe  iisland  of  St.  Maurice.  Bread  is,  however,  bf 
tne  means  .the  staff  of  life  in  this  oountiy::  aseat) 
and  the  great  variety  of  roots  and  other  grains  with 
which  the  country  abounds,  afford  to  the  poor  hi- 
habitants  an  equally  healthy  and  even  more  aatrt 
tious  sustenance.  Mendoza,  situated  at  the  loot  of 
the  Andes  of  Chile,  annually  furnishes  9S13  baiv 
rets  of  wine,  and  St.  John's  7948  of  biandy.,to 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte  Video ;  but  the  low  lands 
of  Pferu,  particularly  the  valley  of  Pisco,  post  esses 
the  best  vine  and  olive  grounds  that  am  to  ba 
found  in  the  s.  oontinent.  The  commeroe  be* 
tween  Peru  and  Buenos  Ayres  b  chiefly  ibr  caUla 
and  mules,  to  an  immense  value*  When  the  Eng^ 
lish  had  the  advantage  of  the  ariento  contraoL 
Negro  slaves  were  brought  hither  by  fMstors,  and 
sold  to  the  Spaniards.  Goods  are  coiivemBd  in 
carts  over  the  pampas  of  Buenos  Ajrrcs  to  Bbndeaa 
in  one  month.  From  thence  they  orass  over  tha 
Cordilleras  of  Chile  on  mules  ta  San  Jago,  a  dis- 
tance of  80  leagues,  and  thence  in  carts  to  Valpa^ 
raiso,  30  leagues,  which  journey  is  perfiinnaa  in 
15  days.  The  climate  is  hese  4iealthy ,  proyisiona 
and  cattle  abundant ;  and  when  the  projected  mad 
is  established  through  yillarica  to  the  port  of  Tal<« 
cahuaiio  in  the  S.  seas,  the  eonve^rance  will  M 
shortened  one-third,  and  the  precanoos  passage  of 
the  Cordilleras^  which  can  only  be  made  mrii^  the 
summer  months,  in  consequence  of  the  aaowa,  will 
be  avoided.  Buenos  Ayres  istheiefore  a  good  na* 
taial  deposit  for  Chile^  Hnm,  and  PotosL 

Boenos  Ayres,  previous  to  the  war,  has  aflfoided 
1,000,000  of  hidea  aanually,  aad  the  meat  of 
850,000  oxen,  sufficing  for  the  consumption  of  its 
inhabitants  and  iti  exports ;  the  remainder  was  of 
conseouence  lost,  for  besides  the  tallow,  the  tonne 
was  the  mAy  part  cured.  We  are  glad  to  find 
tbatithe  enterprise  of  some  individuals  nas  indooed 
ikem  to  salt  soaie  of  this  waste  beef,  and  that  the 
Aritishgovemmeaty  incase  of  aeed|  may  heie per-] 
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[cei?e  tfie  fiiToiirabAe  means^  of  anpplyiog  tbeir 
navY,  and  even  the  West  India  islands* 

nra^oajT  fumisbes  to  the  interior  trade  of  Cbile 
S,750,0(X)ttM.  of  Paraguay  tea,  and  60,000  mules, 
in  exchange  for  wine  and  brandies,  and  150,000 
poffckoSj  Stcv  Piraguaj  also  furnishes  Buenos 
Ayret  with  4,900/)00  lbs.  of  tea,  tobacco,  woodsj 

fuma,  &c«-  i«i  exchange  for  European  fuxuries, 
t  isy  however,  extremely  difficult  to  establish  the 
pvaciae'ainoiint  of  the  interior  trade  of  a  cornitrj 
whcrrin  the  duties  of  alcabalaj  the  only  sure  means 
of  asoeitaining  it,  arc  farmed  out  to  individuals,  and 
wheri  the  imports  and  exports  are  often  landed  and 
shipped  in  a  clandestine  maimer. 

8.  'In^parh  and  expofp.-^Ai  Buenos  Ayres,  the 
annual  iml^rtation  of  Negroes,  from  1799  to  1796^ 
amounted  to  1338 ;  and  me  number  has  been  pro- 
baUj  increasing  ever  since.  About  500  are  intro- 
duced aimuaUy  into  Peru,  and  about  100  int# 
Mexico. 

The  progress  of  Buenos  Avres  and  other  Spanish 
lettlaiients  on  the  river  Plata,  since  they  were 
pbced  nnder  a  separate  viceroy  of  their  own,  has 
been^  mod  unequivocal.  The  fiite  of  those  pro^ 
viiioii,  for  the  two  preceding  centuries,  had  been 
iingularl^  hard.  Etebarrcd  from  a  free  intercourse 
witn  Europe,  lest  the  free  importation  of  goods  by 
the  river  nlata  should  injure  the  trad6  of  the  gaU 
leoos^  they  hud  no  market  for  their  surpiua  pro» 
duce,'  nor  means  of  supplying  themselves  with  fo- 
veign  commodities,  except  by  vessels  occasionally 
permitted  to  trade  with  tnem  under  license,  or  by 
the  contraband  commerce  which,  as  before  ob- 
served, thev  maintained  with  the  Portuguese^ 
Uttdor  the  influence  of  this  narrow  and  oppressive 
system,  they  languished  in  poverty  and  obscurity 
till  1778,  when^  after  the  erection  of  Buenos  Ayres 
Bito  the  capital  of  a  new  viceroyalty,  the  former 
Rttrictions  on  its  commerce  were  removed* 

The  following  table,  extracted  from  authentic 
docoaieiitsi  will  show  the  value  of  its  exports  du» 


nn^ 
lan< 


ing  the  four  years  preceding  the  raptuve  with  Eng* 

ExparUfrom  the  rroer  Plata. 

Value  in  dollars. 


In  1795; 
1794, 
1795, 
1796, 


3,570,6901 
5,564,7041 
4,782,S15| 
5,058,9821 

Total,     18,976,695 


■         * 


Annual  average, 


4,744,l73j 


Annual  average  from  1T49  to  1755,  1,677,250 

According  to  Humboldt,  the  dollars  imported 
into  Buenos  Ayres,  in  1803,  amounted  toS,500^000, 
and  the  exports  consisted  of  produce  to  the  value 
of2,0Q0,000  dollars,  besides  5,000,000  dollars  in 
specie. 

3.  Coinag'e.— In  tfie  upper  provinces  of  the 
viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  are  situated  mBny 
valuable  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  of  which  tho 
celebrated  mine  of  Potbsi  is  the  best  known  in  Eu* 
xoffe^  though'  it  has  long  ceased  to  merit  the  repu- 
tation which  it  once  enjoyed,  o(  being  the  richest 
and  most  abundant  mine  of  the  new  world.  The 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals  obtained  from  these 
mines,  may  be  estimated  by  the  coinage  of  tho 
mint  of  Pbtosi ;  and  ft;om  the  following  statements^ 
founded  upon  the  best  attainable  authoriti^,  it 
would  seem  that  the  amount  of  their  psoduct  baa 
been  of  laie  years  rapidly  increasing. 


Coihage  of  Potest. 

GOLD. 
VaHieiD'Dotbn^  Reali. 

Annual  average  from 

1780  to  17W>, 
Coinage  of  1791",     - 
Coiiiagieof  1801,     . 


257,247 
257,526 
481,278 


I 
0 
0 


SIIiVBR. 
DoUm.    Resib 

3,960,010  7 
4,365,175  0 
7,70(^446    0 


Tablb 
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Table  of  the  Population  of  the  GoYernment  of  Boenot  Aym,  kcMtdlng  to  the  Woftf  "^ 

of  AzARA,  published  in  1809.  ' 


■ 


N. B.  The  letter  e.  iadicate*  ciq^;  t.  town;  p.  parish;  *.  settlement  of  Indiaot;  /.  luilitMjr  fiwt; 

and  d.  sigoifies  doubtful. 


Names  of  the  cities,  towns,  settlements, 
and  parishes. 


S.  Josef,  s 

S.  Carlos,  s 

Apostcles,  s 

Concepcion,  s : 

S.  Maria  la  Mayor, «...     .     . 

Martires,  s 

S.  Xavier,  5 

S.  Nicolas,  s 

S.  Luis,  s 

S.  liOzenzo,  5.     ......     . 

S.  Miguel,  s.  .....    ^    .     . 

S.  JuaD, «.-.«..     .    .    .     . 

S.  Angel,  s 

Yapeyu,  f 

La  Cruz,  s 

S.Tom*,* 

S.  Borja,  t.     ....... 

Guacaras,  t 

Ytoty,  5 

S.  Lucia,  $ 

Garzas,  s 

S.  Geronimo,  9 

Ynispin,  or  Jesus  Nazareno,  s.   . 

S.  Pedro,  $ 

S.  Xavier,  s 

Caiasta,  5.      ......    . 

Baradero,  s.  ......    , 

Guilmes,  f 

S.  Domingo  Soriano,  t.    .    .    . 

Buenos  Ajres,  c 

Magdalena,p 

S.  Vincente,  p 

Moron,  p . 

S.  Ysidro,p 

Conchas,  p .    . 

Lusan,  t 

Pilar,  p 

Cruz,  p 

Areco,  / . 

S.  Pedro,  p 

A  rrecife,  t 

Per^ainino,  t 

S.  Nicolas,  t 


Years  of 

their 
foundation- 


Latitude  south. 


1633 
1631 
1652 
1680 
1626 
1633 
1629 
1627 
1632 
1691 
1632 
1696 
1707 
1626 
1629 
1632 
1690 
1588 
1588 
1588 
1770 
1748 
1795 
1765 
1743 
1749 
1580 
1677 

|(f.l650 
1535 
1730 

rf.l730 
1730 
1730 
1769 
1730 

^.  1772 
1772 
1730 
1780 
1730 
1780 
1749 


S7  45 

S7  44 

27  54 

27  58 

27  .53 

27  47 

27  51 

28  12 
28  25 
28  27 
28  32 
28  26 

28  17 

29  31 
29  29 
28  32 
28  39 
27  27 

27  17 

28  59 

28  28 

29  10 
29  43 

29  57 

30  32 

31  9 
^  46 
33  38 

33  23 

34  36 
m  5 

35  2 
34  40 
34  28 

3i  ^i 

34  36 

34  25 

34  16 

34  14 

33  39 

3i  4 

33  53 

33  19 


Longitude  west 
from  London. 


II 

52 
36 
43 
44 
44 
37 

8 

0 

6 
24 
26 
56 
19 
47 

1 
49 
51 
31 

0 
30 
49  ■ 
20 
30 

0 
15 
20 
35 
45 
56 
28 

6 
20 
10 

0 
56 

0 
56 
22 

2 
47 
JO 
28 

0 


60 


4 
2 
4 

19  53 
2  14 


O  /  0 

55  48  57 

55  57  12 

55  49  19 

65  37  13 

55  26 

55  20 

55  14 

55 

55 

54  48  30 

54  39  27 

54  28  40 

55  40  12 

56  38  28 
56  28  28 
55  57  43 
55  55  58 
58  35  13 
58  11  38 
58  58  2 

58  51  40 

59  93  46 

60  20  30 
60  17 

7 


0 
Id 

60  19  0 

59  46  ^ 

58  16  50 

58  18  20 

58  20  30 

57  35  40 

58  26  SO 

59  54  45 
58  23  10 

58  33  30 

59  SO  30 
59  13  40 
59  23  SO 
59  47  10 

59  63  0 

60  27  JO 
60  43  6 
60  25  4 


Number  of 
sottla. 


IS5S 

1S80 

1821 

2104 

911 

937 

1379 

3667 

3500 

1275 

19Z3 

2388 

1986 

5500 

2500 

1500 

1800 

60 

712 

192 

218 

482 

600 

643 

1308 

67 

a    900 

d.   800 

d   1700 

4OOOO 

3000 

1750 

1100 

2000 

2000 

1500 

2058 

1772 

2300 

d.   «» 
172f 

120 

4SS 
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Namei  tf  tbe  cities,  towns,  settlements, 
and  piirishes. 


Brought  forward 


Choscumusi/. 

Ranchosji/. 

Monte, 

Lujai 

Saito, 

Roxas^/. 

Mdmcnifp. 

Montevideo,  r 

fj^^yP 

Canelon,  t. 

S.  Lucia,  / 

S.  Josef,  t 

Ck>lla,  s 

Colonia,  t • 

Real  Carlos,  ;?• 

Vivoras,  />. 

Espinillo,  p 

Mercedes,  or  Capilla  Nueva,  p. 

Martin  Garcia,  p 

Arroyo  de  la  China,  t;  .     •     . 

Gualegaicliu,  ^  •     •     .     .     • 

Gualeguaj,  t 

Pando,  p •     • 

Maldonado,  c 

S.  Carlos,  t 

Minas,  t 

Rocha,  / 

S.  Teresa,/,  •••••• 

S.  Miguel,/. 

Melo,  t 

S.  Tecla,/ 

Batoby,  t 

Corrientes,  c 

Caacaty,  p 

Bunicuya,  |) 

Aladas,  p,     .....     . 

S.  Roque,  p 

Santa  Fe,  c 

Baxada,  / •     . 

Novoya,  p 

Coronda,  t 

Rosario,  t 

Rioncyro,  t.  .....     . 

Maiuinas,  p 


Years  of 

their 
foundation. 


Latitude  south. 


17S4 
1780 
1778 
1781 
1781 
1780 
1679 
1680 
1680 
1680 
1791 

1780 
1780 
1780 
V.  1783 
1730 
1778 
1783 
1800 
1762 
1733 
1795 
1773 
1800 
1588 
1780 
1780 
1780 
1781 
1573 
1730 
1393 
1768 
1730 
1781 


35 
35 
35 
31 
34 
34 
S3 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
33 
33 
33 
34 
32 
32 
S3 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
33 
33 
32 
31 
30 
27 
|<f.27 
rf.27 
28 
28 
31 
31 
32 
31 
32 
40 
51 


33  40 

30  30 

25  40 
39  30 

18  45 

11  SO 

44  30 
54  36 

45  24 
35  23 
30  35 
22  17 

19  39 

26  10 
25  8 
56  20 
33  SO 

12  SO 
II  5 
29  18 
59  15 

8  19 

41  18 

53  12 

44  45 

21  30 


22 

58 


16 
36 


56 
50 
38 


Longitude  west 
froin  Loudon. 


Number  ol 
Souls. 


0 
5 


44  44 
23  14 


8 
1 


27  21 

31  0 

57  50 
15  20 
33  33 
40  29 
44  15 
17  43 

58  47 


4 
0 
0 


O      / 


58  2  15 

58  16  14 

59  50  54 

59  44  50 

60  34  40 

60  59  50 

61  49  56 
56  10  42 
56  12  4  P- 
56  14  55 
56  20  41  d. 

56  53  22 

57  21  43 
57  49  15 

57  49  56 

58  II  30 
58  12  15 

57  57  40 

58  13  40 
58  13  55 

58  27  8 

59  28  10 
55  49  4 
54  47  44 

54  44  4 

55  5  ^ 
54  12  58 
53  34  15 

53  35  SO 

54  17  44 

54  14  24 

55  46  24 
58  46  0 
58  1  0 
58  15  25 
58  30  20 
58  37  SO 

60  52  SO 
60  44  SO 
60  4'34 
60  I  50 
60  51  SO 

62  29  flO 
57  37  30 


109783 

</.  1000 
d.  800 
d.   750 

(/.2000 
d. 
d. 
d. 


Total 


750 

740 

-  400 

15243 

800 

3500 

460 

d.   350 

rf.  300 

d.   300 

d'   200 

<'-l500 

''•ISOO 

d'   850 

d'   200 

''•SSOO 

''•2000 

''•1600 

d'   300 

^•2000 

d'   400 

450 

350 

d.   180 

40 

880 

ISO 

948 

4500 

d.   600 

356 

(f.  ISOO 

1S90 

4000 

SOOO 

tf.  1500 

2000 

3500 

d.   300 

d.    600 

176898 
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[The  population  in  Azara's  table  of  Paraguay, 
of  the  above  dale,  is  enumerated  at  97,480  souls ; 
and  the  total  population  of  the  vice-royalty  of  La 
Plata,  1S03,  apj>ears,  from  the  authority  of  the 
same  author,  and  of  Alvear  de  Ponce,  te  have 
amounted  to  972,000  souls. 

5.  Present  state. — In  June  1806,a  British  expe- 
dition entered  the  waters  of  the  Plata,  and  took 
possession  of  the  capital  on  the  S7th  of  the  same 
month.  The  circumstances  atiendinir  it  are  so  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  the  public  that  it  is  unnecessarv 
for  OS  to  dwell  upon  them  further  than  to  record, 
that  it  gave  rise  to  the  fanious  trial  of  fJeneral 
Whitelock.  The  sucoeedina:  history  of  this  place 
will  be  found  under  the  article  La  Plata :  suffice 
it  to  observe  for  the  pre^nt,  that  Buenos  Ayres  is 
a  city,  of  all  others  in  America,  rising  into  notice  ; 
and  that  it  is  daily  the  scene  of  great  warfare  and 
disquiet,  owing  to  the  separate  interests  of  the  old 
regime,  or  Spanish  government,  und  of  the  provin- 
•cial  junta,  installedon  the  26th  August  1808,  and, 
as  it  is  said,  amidst  the  general  acclamation  of  the 
inhabitants.     Long.  58°  26'.     Lat  .S\''b9.'] 

Bishops  who  have  presided  in  Buenos  Ayres. 

1.  Don  Fr.  Pedro  Carranza,  of  the  order  of 
Nnestra  Sciiora  del  Carmen,  born  in  Seville, 
where,  attheageof  15  years,  he  took  the  habit, 
irtadied,  and  read  arts  and  theology  ;  obtained  a 
degree  of  master  of  arts  in  the  university  of  Osuna, 
and  dedicated  himself  to  the  pulpit  with  great  ap- 

flause ;  was  prior  of  the  convents  of  Antequera, 
Scija,  Jaen,  and  (^ranada,  difinidor  of  his  pro- 
vince, provincial  and  consultor  of  the  holy  office, 
and  assisted  at  two  general  chapters :  present- 
ed to  the  bishopric  of  La  Plata  in  1627 ;  he 
died  in  16S2. 

2.  Don  Fr.  Christobalde  Aresti,  of  the  religious 
of  the  Benedictine  order,  native  of  Valladolid, 
took  the  habit  in  the  royal  monastery  of  San  Ju- 
lian deSamos,  in  Galicia,  in  1585;  was  lecturer 
of  arts  in  San  Vincente  de  Oviedo,  abbot  of  Cor- 
neliana,  public  professor  of  writing,  twice  abbot 
of  Samos,  and  difinidor  general :  elected  bishop 
of  Paraguay,  and  promoted  to  this  in  16S5 ;  he 
died  in  1640. 

3.  Don.  Ft.  Christ6bal  de  la  Mancha  y  Ve- 
lasco,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  native 
of  i^ina,  who  was  lecturer  in  theolosry  in  tha  con- 
Tent  of  Cuzco,  18  years  a  teacher  in  various  set- 
tlements, an  eminent  theologist  and  preacher,  co/i- 
^^codbrof  the  supreme  council  of  the  inquisition, 

moourator-general  of  his  province  to  tbe  courts  of 
Madrid  and  Rome :  he  returned  to  the  Indies  with 
At  commission  of  visiting  the  churches  of  the 


kingdom  of  Chile,  and  was  elected  bishop  of  Bue- 
nos  Avres  in  1641 ;  he  died  in  1658. 

4.  Don  Antonio  de  Azcona  de  Imberto,  elected 
in  1660:  he  died  in  1681. 

5.  Don  Fr.  Juan  Bautista  Stcardo,  a  monk  of 
the  order  of  St.  Augustin ;  elected  in  1704 :  he 
died  in  1708. 

6.  Don  Fr,  Pedro  Faxardo,  of  the  order  of  the 
most  Holy  Trinity;  elected  in  1708:  he  died 
in  1730. 

7.  Don  Juan  de  Arregui,  elected  in  1731 :  he 
died  in  1734. 

8.  Don  Fr.  Joseph  de  Peralti,  of  the  order  of 
St.  Dominic ;  elected  in  1740  :  he  died  in  1746* 

9.  Don  Cayetano  Pacheco  de  Cardenas,  eieci^ 
in  174  ( :  he  renounced  his  place,  and  in  his  stead 
was  elected, 

10.  Don  Cayetano  Marcellano  y  Agranoat,  in 
1747  :  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of  Charcas 
in  1758. 

11.  Don  Joseph  Antonio  Basurto  j  Herrera, 
elected  in  1538  :  he  died  in  1762. 

12.  Don  Manuel  dc  la  Torre,  elected  in  1763: 
he  died  in  1778. 

13.  Don  Fr.  Sebastian  Malbar,  of  the  order  of 
St.  Francis  ;  elected  in  1779,  and  promoted  tothe 
archbishopric  of  Santiago,  in  Spain,  in  1784. 

14.  Don  Manuel  Azamor  y  Ramirez,  elected 
in  1785. 

Governors  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Rio  de  La 

Plata. 

1.  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza  ;  who,  after  haying 
served  with  great  renown  in  the  armies  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  distinguishing  himselt  in  the  tak* 
mg  and  sacking  of  Rome,  obtained  of  his  Majesty 
permission  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  the  Rio 
de  la  PLita ;  wi)ithcr  he  set  out  with  a  power* 
ful  armament,  1535;  he  died  at  sea,  on  ais  re« 
turn  to  Spain,  in  1537. 

2.  Don  Juan  dc  Ayolas,  who  took  the  govern- 
ment upon  the  decease  of  the  predecessor ;  and 
who,  upon  the  news  having  reached  Spain,  had 
immediately  a  nomination  sent  over  to  him  in 
15S8;  he  was  killed  by  the  P^yaguas  Indians 
in  1539. 

S.  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Yaca,  welUknowB 
on  account  of  his  ship-wrecks  in  Florida,  and  nia 
travels  as  far  as  Mexico :  he  was  elected  to  this 
government,  for  which  he  embarked  in  J540  ;  but 
being  persecuted  with  calamities  and  misfottmiesy 
he  returned  to  Spain  in  1545,  where,  being  ac- 
quitted by  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  he  was  des« 
tined  by  the  king  to  the  office  of  oidor  of  the 
audience  of  Seville. 
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4.  Don  Domingo  Martines  de  Irala,  who  was 
in  the  interim,  governor,  namely,  during  the  ab« 
sence  of  the  predecessor,  and  remained  in  office 
till  1758,  vhen  he  died. 

5.  Don  Gronzalo  de  Mendoza,  nominated  provi- 
sionally r  he  governed  until  he  was  deposed,  in 
1565,  by  the  royal  audience  of  Lima ;  and  in  the 
mierira  was  nominated, 

6.  Don  Juen  Ortiz  de  Zarate,  an  officer  of 
much  credit,  whose  appointment  was  confirmed 
by  the  Emperor  in  157S :  he  governed  until  1581, 
when  he  died,  leaving  as  governor  in  the  interim 
his  nephew, 

7.  Don  Diego  de  Mendieta,  who  entered  upon 
fte  government  immediately  after  the  death  of  his 
unm*;  bat  he  was  $o  much  disliked,  and  caused 
such  disturbances,  that  he  was  obliged  to  throw  it 
up,  and  to  send  back  his  credentials  to  Spain ;  but 
endeavouring  to  secrete  himsdf  as  he  was  proceed* 
ing  home  from  a  tour,  he  was  killed  by  some  In- 
dians in  1596. 

8.  Hernando  Arias  de  Soavedra  ;  in  whose  time 
the  r^ulars  of  the  company  were  established  in 
file  city  of  Buenos  Ayres :  he  entered  in  1598, 
and  governed  with  such  address,  and  so  much  with 
the  good  will  of  all  parties,  that  he  held  the  office 
£ye  successive  times,  and  exercised  it  until  1609. 

9.  Don  Diego  Martin  Negroni,  who  entered  in 
the  above  year,  and  governed  until  1690. 

11.  Don  Diego  de  Grongori ;  in  whose  time  the 

Sovemment  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Paraguay  were 
ivided  into  two  governments,  there  being  regular 
limits  to  their  respective  jurisdictions :  he  entered 
in  the  above-mentioned  year,  1620* 

19.  Don  Luis  de  Cfepedes ;  who  had  governed 
in  Paraguay,  and  entered  this  government  in  1626, 
where  be  remained  until  16S5. 

13.  Don  Pedro  Estevan  de  Avila ;  who  governed 
horn  the  above  year  until  1644,  when  arrived  his 
successor, 

14.  Don  Jacinto  de  Laris,  knight  of  the  order 
6f  Snntingo,   until  the  year  I65S. 

15.  Don-Pedro  Baigorri,  until  166S. 

16.  D€in  Alonso  Mercado  de  Villacorta,  knight 
of  the  order  of  Santiago ;  promoted  from  the  go- 
vernmeni  of  Tucum&u  to  this,  which  he  exercised 
until  1664,  when  he  was  commanded  by  the  king 
to  leave  it,  and  resume  his  former  office:  he  was 
succeedecl  by, 

17.  Don  Juan  Martinez  de  Salazar,  who  took 
possession  in  1665,  and  governed  until  1668. 

18.  Don  Joseph  de  Garro,  who  entered  in 
1660  :  in  his  time  the  establishment  of  the  Portu- 
guese took  place  is  the  colony  of  Sacramento; 


from  whence  he  dislo^wd  them  by  order  of  the 
king  in  1680 ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  govern- 
bcdI  was  delivered  up  to  his  successor, 

19.  Don  Andres  de  Robles,  ccdonel  of  infantry  ;* 
in  whose  time  the  Portuguese  returned  to  re- 
establish and  people  the  colony:  he  governed 
until  1703. 

SO.  Don  Juan  Alfonso  de  Yaldes  Inclun,  colo- 
nel of  militia :  he  entered  in  the  above  year,  with 
fresh  orders  to  dislodge  the  Portuguese  from  the 
colony,  which  he  executed,  having  sent  for  this 
purpose  the  serjeaut-roajor,  Don  Baltasar  Garica 
Kos,  in  1705  ;  he  governed  until  1710. 

21.  Don  Manuel  de  Yelasco,  until  1715. 

SSr  Don  Bruno  Mauricio  de  Zavala,  brigadier 
of  the  royal  armies,  an  officer  of  distinguished 
merit :  he  was  captain  of  grenadiers  of  the  regi« 
ment  of  Spanish  guards,  when  he  was  sent  for  on 
account  of  the  revolutions,  that  were  taking  place 
in  Paraguay,  between  Joseph  de  Antequera,  provi- 
sional governor,  and  the  regulars  of  the  company ; 
in  this  business  he  manifested  talent,  prudence,  and 
military  knowledge:  he  was  governor  until  the 
year  1734,  when  he  died,  having  first,  how- 
ever, been  promoted  to  the  presidency  of  Chile, 
and  to  the  rank  of  field-marshal. 

23.  Don  Miguel  de  Salcedo,  brigadier  in  the 
royal  armies  :  he  was  appointed  here  in  1735, 
and  governed  until  1738,  when  arrived  his  suc- 
cessor, 

S4.  Don  Domingo  Ortis  de  Rozas,  who  was 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  infantry  in  Spain,  also  a 
briffsidier,  and  exalted  to  the  rank  of  field-mar- 
shiu  in  this  government,  which  be  held  until  1746. 

25.  Don  Joseph  de  Andonaegui,  brigadier  in 
the  royal  armies ;  he  took  possession  m  1746, 
and  goTemed  until  1756,  when,  from  the  resist- 
ance made  by  the  Indian  settlements  ceded  to  the 
crown  (rf*  Portugal,  in  change  for  the  colony  of 
Sacremento,  there  was  nominated  for  his  sue* 
cesser, 

26.  Don  Pedro  Ceballos,  lieutenant-general  in 
the  royal  armies,  comembubr  of  Sagra  and  Senet^ 
in  the  order  of  Santiago,  and  militarv  command- 
ant of  the  body  of  invalids  of  Madrid :  he  pa^ed 
over  with  a  thousand  regular  troops  to  oblige  the 
Indians  to  surrender ;  but  not  being  able  to  ac- 
complish his  purpose,  returned  to  Spain  in  1756^ 
and  delivered  the  government  to, 

27.  Don  Francisco  Bucareli  and  Ursua,  lieute- 
nant-general in  the  royal  armies,  comendudor  of 
Almendralejo,  of  the  order  of  Santiago :  he  entered 
Buenos  Ayres  m  the  aforesaid  year,  1756,  at  which 
time  the  baniriiment  of  the  regnlan  of  the  com- 
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pony  of  Jesuits  took  place :  lie  returned  to  Spain 
Ml  J  770,  and  the  government  was  delivered  to, 

28.  Don  Junn  Joseph  de  Vertiz,  field-marshal 
of  the  royal  armies,  comendador  of  Puerto  Llano, 
of  the  onler  of  Calatrava,  captain  of  grenadiers 
in  the  regiment  of  Spanish  guards,  and  elected  for 
his  acknowledged  merit ;  renowned  no  less  in  the 
late  war  tiian  in  the  rebellion  of  the  Indians.  In 
his  time  the  government  was  raised  into  a  vice- 
royalty,  and  he  was  commissioned  to  make  the  di- 
vision of  the  provinces,  having  been  the  first  who 
held'this  important  office  with  the  rank  of  lieute- 
nant-general:  he  returned  to  Spain  in  1784. 

S9.  Don  Nicolas  del  Campo,  marquis  of  Loreto, 
ai>rigadier,  who  had  served  as  a  colonel  in*  a  mi- 
litia regiment  in  the  provinces  of  Seville:  he  was 
second  ^viceroy,  and  took  possession  of  his  office  in 

BUEY,  Salto  DEL,  a  river  of  the  province 
and  ccrregimienio  of  Piura  in  Peru.  It  runs  into 
tlie  sea  at  the  bay  of  Tumbez. 
^  BUFADERO,  a  port  of  the  island  of  Marga- 
fita,  in  the  it,  coast,  and  to  the  e.  of  tlie  port  of 
Tonar. 

.  BuFADPRo,  another  port  of  the  S.  sea,  on  the 
coast  of  the  province  and  corregimiento  oif  Trux- 
iile  in  Peru. 

[BUFF ALOE  Lake,  in  British  America,  is 
near  Copper-mine  river.  Lat.  GV  12'  if.  Long. 
fiom  Greenwich  111°  w.  The  Copper-mine  In- 
dians inhabit  this  country.] 

tBuFFALOE  Lick.  See  Great  Ridge.] 
Buff  ALOE  Creek,  in  New  York,  is  a  water  of 
Blia^ra  river  from  the  e.  into  which  it  empties, 
near  its  mouth,  opposite  lake  Erie.  The  Se- 
neca Indians  have  a  town  five  miles  from  its 
mouth,  which  is  able  to  furnish  80  warriors,] 

^BuFFALOE,  a  township  w.  of  Susquehanna  ri- 
Tcr,  in  Pennsylvania.  See  Northumberland 
County.] 

[BuFFALOE  River,  in  the  Tcnnesseegovernment, 
nins  s.  w.  into  Tennessee  river.] 
•  [Buffalo  B  River,  a  water  of  the  Ohio,  which 
it  enters  at  the  s.  bank,  60  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  VV  abash.] 

[Buff ALOE  Low-lands,  a  tract  of  land  in  Nor- 
thumberland county,  Pennsylvania,  about  88  miles 
u  r.  from  Presque  isle.] 

[B/FFALOK  Swamp,  in  Pennsylvania,  See 
Great  Swamp.] 

BUFFJ*E.x\OIR,  a  river  of  S.  Carolina:  it 
liins€.  and  enters  the  Chicachas. 

B(JFII<ES,  ariv^crof  Louibiana,  which  runs 
f  •  and  enters  the  Chicachas. 
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BuFFLES,  a  small  river  of  Virginia,  ^htch 
T4ins  It.  w.  and  enters  the  Ohio,  between  the  rivers 
Conhaway,  Large  and  Little. 

BUGA,  GuAuALAXARA  DE,  R  Small  city  of  the 

Erovince  and  government  of  Popayan.  It  is  of  a 
ot  and  moist  temperature,  situate  in  a  bemitifiil 
valley,  which  is  watered  and  fertilize^  by  several 
small  rivulets ;  from  whence  it  abounds  in  every 
kind    of   production :     it  is    small,    moderately 

{)eopled,  and  not  without  commerce :  it  was 
bunded  by  Captain  Domingo  Lozano  in  1588 ; 
is  inhabited  by  some  noble  families,  and  has  a  con- 
vent of  St.  Francis,  another  of  St.  Augiistin,  and 
a  college,  which  belonged  to  the  regulars  of  the 
company  of  Jesuits.  It  suffered  much  bjr  an 
earthquake  in  1766.  It  is  washed^on  the  w.  side 
b^  the  river  Cauca,  this  beingscarcely  at  a  league's 
distance  from  the  city.  It  is  15  leagues  to  the  n.  e. 
of  its  capital.     Lat.  2°  58'  n, 

BUGAVA,  San  Joseph  de,  a  settlement  ol 
the  district  of  Chiriqui,  in  the  province  and  go* 
vernment   of    Veragua,  and  kmgdom  o(  Tierra 
Firme.  It  is  two  leagues  from  its  head  settlement 
in  the  royal  road  which  leads  to   the  proving 
of  Costa-rica. 

BUI  A,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  belonging  .. 
the  religious  order  of  St.  Francis,  in  the  province  o 
Culiacan,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Y izcaya,  situ 
between  the  rivers  Elota  and  lalaba.     It  produ 
maize,  French  beans,  honey,  and  wax,  in  abund 
ance. 

BUISACO,  a  large  and  rapid  river  of  the  king 
dom  of  Quito,  in  the  province  of  Pasto  :  it  ni 
from  e.  to  w.  leaving  this  city,  and  then  ' 
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its  course  n.   enters  on  the   s.    side   the    rivei 
Jnanambii. 

BuisAco,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
vernment  of  Pastos,  in  the  jurisdiction  and  districV^^^ 

of  the  presidency  of  Quito.     It  is  situate  on  ihi ' 

shore  of  the  large  river  of  Juanambu,  which  i 
passed  en  taravita,  where  every  person  pays  s. 
silver  real ;  the  same  being  the  toll  for  a  horse, 
bundle,  coffer,  chest,  &c.  It  is  submitted  to  Ui< 
care  of  the  Indians  of  this  settlement  to  keep  this 
river  clear,  and  its  passas^c  free.-  This  parish  ' 
the  last  of  the  bishopric  of  Quito. 

BULSAQUILLO,  a  settlement  of  the  provinc^^ 
and  government  of  Popay&n,  in  the  corregimiaiU^::^ 
of  Pastos. 

BUJURURU,  a  settlement  of  the  captaimhip=f 
and  province  of  Rey  in  Brazil,    situate  on   ihc^^ 
coast  between  this  province  and  the  lnra:e  lake  o^^ 
J.«os  P^tos,  to  the  n.  of  the  Poblacion  Nueva^  0i^ 
New  Settlement. 
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fil/LDIBUIO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
und  corregimietJto  of  Cajaniarquilla  in  Peril,  an- 
nexed to  the  curaqr  of  Chilia. 

[BULFINCH'S  Harbour,  so  named  by  Capt. 
Infifraham,  on  the  «.  w.  coast  of  N.  America.] 

BULKLEY,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Bar- 
badoes,  in  the  district  of  the  parish  of  St.  George, 

BULL,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of  Georgia, 
between  that  of  Long  island  and  the  bay  of 
Sewy . . 

Bull,  u  small  river  of  the  same  province ;  it 
rises  to  the  s.  and  runs  into  the  sea  at  Port  Royal. 

[BULLIT'S  Lick  lies  on  Salt  river,  in  Ken- 
tucKy,  from  Mrhich  salt  spring  the  river  takes  its 
name.  It  lies  90  miles  from  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio, 
Hear  Saltsburgh ;  and  is  the  first  that  was  worked 
in  the  country.] 

[Bull  Island,  one  of  the  three  islands  which 
form  the  n.  part  of  Charlestown  harbour,  S.  Ca. 
rolina.l 

[BULLOCK,  a  new  county  in  Georgia.] 

fBuLLOoit's  Point  and  Neck,  on  the  e*  side 
of  Providence  river,  Rhode  island.] 

*  [BULL'S  Bay,  or  Baboul  Bay,  a  noted  bay 
in  Newfoundland  island,  a  little  to  the  s.  of  St. 
John's  harbour,  on  the  e.  side  of  that  island.  It 
has  14  fathoms  water,  and  is  very  safe,  being 
land-locked.  The  only  danger  is  a  rock,  SO  yards 
f^om  Bread-and-cheese  point,  off  Mogotty  cove. 
Lat.  47^  21'  «•] 

[Bull's  island,  a  small  isle  n.  of  Charlestown 
harbour.     See  S.  Carolina.] 

[BULLSKIN,  a  township  in  Fayette  county, 
Pennsylvania.] 

BUMBO,  a  port  of  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  colony  of  New  Jersey,  within  the  bay  of  De- 
laware* 

f  BUNCOMB,  the  largest  and  most  to.  county 
of  N.  Carolina,  and  perhaps  the  most  mountain- 
ous and  hilly  in  the  Unitea  States.  It  is  in  Mor- 
gan district,  bounded  w.  by  the  state  of  Tennessee, 
and  s,  by  the  state  of  S.  Carolina.  The  Blue 
]*idge  passes  through  Buncomb,  and  gives  rise  to 
many  large  rivers,  as  Catabaw,  Wateree,  Broad 
river,  andPacolet.^ 

BUONO,  a  considerable  river  of  the  kingdom 
of  Chile ;  18  leagues  to  the  s.  of  Valladolid.  It 
runs  from  e.  iow,  collecting  the  waters  of  six  other 
smaller  rivers,  and  enters  the  Pacific  ocean  in  lat. 
40°  37'  s. 

BURAIS,  a  barbarous  nation  on  the  s.  shore  of 
tire  river  Maraiion,  at. a  small  (itance  from  the 
mouth  of  Cayari ;  bounded  w,  by  the  nation  of 
tlie  Gusmagis,  and  e.  by  that  of  Los  Punovis*  It 
18  but  little  known. 
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BURARI,  a  river  which  enters  the  Orinoco  oh 
the  I?.,  side.  In  the  woods  which  are  in  its  vicinity 
dwells  the  barbarous  nation  of  the  Seruras  Indians. 

BURAURE,  an  ancient  province  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Venezuela,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Coro ; 
discovered  bv  George  Spira  in  1535.  It  is  situate 
in  a  beautiful  and  rertile  territory,  although  the 
climate  is  hot.     It  is  nearly  desert. 

BURBURATA,  a  settlement  of  the  province* 
and  government  of  Venezuela,  situate  on  the  coast 
and  by  the  bay  of  this  name,  between  port  Cabello 
and  the  morro  or  mountain  of  Ocumare.  The 
French  privateers  sacked  it  in  1541.  It  was- 
formerly  very  populous  and  rich,  and  in  its  vici- 
nity are  many  good  salines.  It  is  58  leagues  to 
the  w.  of  Coro. 

BuRBURATA,  a  uumber  of  very  small  islands  of 
the  province  of  Venezuela,  opposite  the  formet 
port  and  settlemetit. 

BURDENS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  county  of  New  Bur* 
lington,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Delaware. 

BUREAU,  a  river  of  the  island  of  Laxa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Chile.  It  runs  n.  n.  w.  and  enters  the 
Biobio,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river  Duqueco. 
On  its  banks  are  the  estates  of  Cupayan,  Dunatii, 
Mulchen,  Ancamen,  and  Chumulco. 

BURGADOS,  PuNTA  db  los,  an  extremity  of 
the  w.  head  of  the  island  of  St.  bomingo,  in  the 
French  possessions.  It  is  one  of  those  which, 
with  the  cape  of  this  name,  form  the  bay  of 
Tiburon. 

BURGAI,  Paramo  de,  a  very  lofty  moun- 
tain covered  with  snow,  in  the  province  and  coT'* 
regimifnio  of  Cuenca,  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 
At  the  foot  of  it  are  the  estates,  of  Surampalte 
and  Namurete. 

[BURGEO  Isles  lb  in  White  Bear  bay,  No>^ 
foundland  island.  Great  Burgeo,  or  Eclipse  island, 
lies  in  lat  ir  35' «.] 

BURGO,  a  town  of  the  province  and  colony  of 
Surinam,  in  that  part  of  Gtiayana  posses^  t|y  the 
Dutch.  It  is  situate  on  the  coast,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  rivers  Cuyuni  and  Esquivo,  and  opposite 
the  island  formed  by  these  rivers  at  their  em* 
bouchure. 

BuBGo,  another  settlement,  in  the  same  pro- 
vince and  colony,  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Esquivo. 

BURGOS,  a  city  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Sierra  Gorda,  in  the  bay  of  Mexico, 
and  kingdom  of  Nueva  EspaJSa,  founded  in  1750 
by  the  Count  Sierra  Gorda,  Don  Joseph  de  Escan- 
don,  colonel  of  the  militia  of  Queretaro. 

BURGUILLOS,  a  setaemont  of  the  province 
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mnd  corregimento  of  Paria  in  Peni^  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Challacolla. 

BURGUIN,  a  city  of  the  province  and  colony 
<^New  Jersey. 

BURIA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go« 
yemment  of  Venezuela  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Sararre,  vyhere  this  unites  ivitb  that  of  San 
Juan. 

BURINS,  a  point  of  the  $.  coast  of  the  island 
of  Newfoundland)  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of 
Flaisance* 

BURITICA,  a  town  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Antioquia  in  the  Nuevo  Reynode 
Granada,  situate  in  a  valley  of  the  same  name,  and 
near  a  mountain  abounding  in  gold  mines,  disco- 
vered by  Juan  Badillo  in  1537,  but  at  the  present 
day  is  scarcely  worked  at  all.  Twenty  leagues 
from  its  capital. 

[BURKE  County,  in  Morgan  district,  N.  Caro- 
lina, has  8118  inhabitants,  including  595  slaves. 
Ita  capital  is  Morgan  town.] 

[BuRKB  County,  in  the  lower  district  of 
Georgia,  contains  9467  inhabitants,  includinj?  595 
slaves.  Its  chief  towns  are  Louisville  and  Vr  ay- 
nesborough.] 

[Burks,  a  township  in  Caledonia  county,  in 
Vermont;     distant  from    Bennington  134  miles 

***  BURLINGTON,  a  capital  city  of  W.  Jersey, 
situate  in  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  river  Dela- 
vrare,  opposite  Philadelphia :  it  is  regularly  built, 
and  the  streets  are  wide.  It  is  the  residence  of  the 
tribunals,  and  here  are  celebrated  the  assemblies  or 
meetings  of  the  province.  It  was  founded  in  1688, 
and  has  been  improving  ever  since.  Its  situation, 
and  the  circumstance  of  its  being  contiguous  to 
some  small  bays,  have  naturally  turned  the  minds- 
of  the  inhabitants  to  fishing.  The  territory  abounds 
in  every  kind  of  grain  and  provisions,  especially  in 
flour,  pigs,  and  white  pease,  which  are  carried  to 
the  markets  at  New  York  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
islands.  It  carries  on  a  great  commerce  in  hides, 
whale-bone,  oil,  and  fish.  It  formerly  gave  name 
to  a  county  ;  has  a  large  town-house,  an  excellent 
exchange  for  merchants,  and  two  very  good  bridges, 
the  one  called  London  and  the  other  York.  Its 
convenient  communicationwith  Philadelphia  makes 
it  a  place  of  great  commerce  by  the  river  Salem, 
which  empties  itself  into  the  bay  of  Delaware,  in 
Lat.  40^  4f  n.    Loug.  74''  55^  w. 

[Burlington,  a  township  in  Otsego  county, 
New  York,  was  divided  into  two  towns  in  1797 
by  an  act  of  the  legislature.] 

[Burlington  is  a  pleasant  township,  the  chief 
ia  Chittcndon  county^  Vermont^  situated  on  the 
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s»  aide  of  Onion  river,  on  the  e.  bank  of  1^ 
Champlain.  It  bat  SS2  inhalntants.  It  is  in  tli» 
healthy  and  agreeable  sitnatum  that  the  govcnnir 
and  patrons  of  the  college  of  Vermont  intend  to 
found  a  seminary  of  learning,  where  youth  of  all 
denominations  may  receive  an  education.  In 
di^rging  a  well,  about  15  rods  from  the  bank  of  the 
river,  frogs  have  been  found,  at  the  depth  of  25 
feet,  where  no  cavities  or  communication  with  the' 
water  appeared,  through  which  they  might  have 
passed  ;  and  when  exposed  io  the  heat  of  the  son, 
they  became  full  of  life  and  activity.  Here  stompa 
of  trees  are  found  40  feet  deep.  It  is  conjectured 
that  these  animals  must  have  been  covered  np  some 
hundred  years  ago,  by  some  inundation  of  the  river. 
Burlington  is  1^  miles  it.  of  Vergennes,  ISSfram 
Bennington,  and  338  in  the  same  direction  fiom 
New  York  city.] 

fBuRiiiNOTON  orOuiNESKEA  Bay , ou thee. aide 
of  lake  Champlain,  about  34  miles  ft.  by  e.  fiom 
Crown  point,  69  s.  e.  from  lake  St.  Francis 
in  St.  Ijawrence  river,  and  70  t.  from  St. 
John's.] 

[Burlington  County,  in  New  Jersey,  extends 
across  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  s.  e,  to  Delaware 
river,  and  part  of  Huntingdon  county,  on  the  n.  o. 
in  length  about  60  miles.  A  great  proportion  of  it 
is  barren ;  about  {ths  of  it,  however,  is  under  gdod 
cultivation,  and  is  generally  level,  and  pretty  well 
watered.  It  has  18,095  inhabitants,  including  28T 
slaves.] 

[Burlington,  a  township  on  the  e.  side  of 
Unadilla  river,  in  Otsego  county.  New  YoA,  i» 
1 1  miles  2D.  of  Cooper's  town.  By  the  state  censut 
of  1796,  438  of  its  inhabitants  are  electors.] 

[BURNT-COAT   Island.     See  Penobscot 

BURNET'S-FIELD,  a  settlement  of  the  En- 
glish, in  the  province  and  country  of  the  Iro- 
quees  Indians,  and  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Mohawks,  on  the  confines  of  Pennsylvania. 

BUROS,  a  small  island  of  the  lake  of  Mara-^ 
caibo,  in  the  province  and  government  of  this 
name,  situate  on  the  e»  side  cf  the  channel  of  its 
entrance. 

BURRERO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Maracaibo,  situate  on  the  shore  ol 
the  river  Matazan,  to  the  w,  of  the  city  of  Truz- 
illo. 

BURTON,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Bar- 
badocs,  on  the  w.  coast,  and  in  the  district  and 
parish  of  Santiago. 

[Burton,  a  small  township  in  Grafton  county, 
New  Hampshire,  which  was  mcorporated  in  1766^ 
and  contains  141  inhabitants.] 
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[BtTRTON)  «  iomifibip  ill  the  British  province 
of  New  Brunswick,  situated  in  Suabury  county, 
on  the  river  St.  Jc^n.] 

[BURUCUYA,  a  parish  of  the  province  and 

Sivernment  of  Buenos  Ayres,  situate  a  little  below 
e  mouth  of  the  Parana  and  Palraguay^  in  Lat* 
87^  57' 50''.    Lottf .  68^  15' 25"  a?.] 

BURURU,  B  settlement  of  the  captmnship  and 
province  of  fSwd  in  Brazil,  situate  on  the  s.  shore 
of  the  river  Amaxonas. 

BXJSANIO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  -of  La  Sonora  in  Nneva  Espaiia,  situate 
at  the  source  of  a  river,  near  the  settlement  of 
Aquimuri. 

BUSBANZA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorregimiento  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada.  It  is  of  a  cold  temperature,  situate  on 
a  plain  producing  wheat,  maize,  barley,  and  other 
productions  of  a  cold  climate*  It  is  poor  and 
mean,  though  its  inhabitants  may  amount  to  100 
Indians,  and  a  few  whites ;  annexed  to  the  curacy 
of  Tobasia.  It  is  renowned  in  antiquity,  as  hav- 
ing been  the  court  of  the  second  elector  of  the 
kingdom  of  Tunja,  and  it  stood  in  the  province  of 
Sogamosa.  At  the  present  day  nothing  remains  of 
its  greatness  save  its  name.  Eight  leagues  n.  of 
iTunja. 

BUSCIES,  a  small  river  of  Canada,  which 
runs  w.  near  the  Oulamanti,  and  enters  lake  Mi* 
chi^n. 

[BUSEY  Town,  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo, 
lies  near  Port  au  Pnnce,  and  has  a  fort.] 

BUSH,  a  town  of  thie  colony  of  New  En« 
^land,  at  the  extremity  and  w.  cape  of  Long 
island. 

Bf  180,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  colony 
of  Virginia,  in  the  county  of  Amelia.  It  runs  ft. 
and  enters  the  Appomatos. 

Busw,  another  small  river  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  Maryland.  It  runs  s.  e.  and  enters  the 
tiayof  ChesapcAk. 

E Bush  Town.  See  Harford,  Martland.] 
BUSHWICK,  a  small  but  pleasant  town,  in 
Kins^s  county,  Long  island.  New  Ybrk.  The  in- 
iiabitants,  540  in  number,  are  chiefly  of  Dutch  ex- 
traction ;  99  of  these  are  electors.] 

BUSHY  Run,  a  n.  e.  branch  of  Sewickly  creek, 
near  the  bead  of  which  is  General  Boquet's  field. 
The  creek  runs  s.  w.  into  Youghiogeny  river,  20 
miles  s,  e.  from  Pittsburg  in  Pennsylvania.! 

BUSI08,  a  small  island  of  the  coast  of  Braril, 
in  the  province  and  captainship  of  St.  Yincente. 
between  the  island  of  Pnercos  and  the  great  island 
of  San  Sebastian. 

BUSONGOTE,  the  mofit  edebrated  fortress 
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that  belcmged  to  the  Zipas  or  kings  of  Bogota,  in 
the  ancient  province  of  Caxica,  near  the  river 
Funza.  It  was  taken  by  Gouzalo  Ximinez  de 
Quesada,  in  1537,  after  the  victory  he  gained 
against  the  Uzaquez.  It  is  at  present  destroyed, 
and  nothing  buttxte  memory  of  it  remains. 

[BUSTARD  River,  in  Upper  Canada,  runs 
into  St.  Lawrence  river,  s.  w,  of  Black  river,  in 
a  bay  of  its  own  name.  It  runs  a  great  way  in- 
land, and  has  communication  with  sev^^al  lakes  ; 
and  at  its  mouth  lie  the  Osiers  islands.! 

BUTCHERS,  a  small  river  of  N.  Carolina.  It 
runs  g.  and  enters  the  Conbaway. 

[BUTLER'S  ToVn,  on  the  v.  side  of  the  head^ 
waters  of  the  Ohio.] 

[BUTTERFIELD,  a  settlement  in  Cumberland 
county,  district  of  Maine,  having  J  89  inhabitants. 
It  lies  about  43  miles  n.  from  Falmouth,  on  Casco 
bay  ;  having  Butterfield  slip  on  the  it.  and  Buck- 
town  on  the  s.! 

[BUTTERHILL,  a  high  roimd  hill,  on  the  w. 
bank  of  Hudson  river,  at  the  n.  entrance  of  the 
highlands.  In  passing  this  hill,  ascending  the 
river,  the  passenger  is  presented  with  a  charming 
view  of  New  Windsor  and  Newburgh.] 

[BUTTON'S  Bay,  in  the  w.  part  of  Hudson 
bay,  n.  of,  and  near  to,  Churchill  river.  Sir  Tho- 
mas Button  loist  his  ship  here,  and  came  back  in  a 
sloop  built  in  the  country.  Button's  isles  lie  on 
the  s.  side  of  Hudson  straits,  at  the  entrance  of 
cape  Chidley.] 

BUTURIJNE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  San  Vincente  in  Brazil ;  situate  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Tiete,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Capibaci. 

[BUXALOONS,  an  Indian  town  on  the  i?.  iv. 
bank  of  Alleghany  river,  nearly  25  miles  from  fort 
Franklin,  at  its  mouth.] 

[BUXTON,  a  township  in  York  county,  dis- 
trict of  Maine,  situated  on  Saco  river  ;  16  miles 
n.  9.  from  Pepperelborough,  at  the  mouth  of  that 
river,  and  118  miles  n.e.of  Boston ;  containing 
1564  inhabitants.] 

BUZOS,  Rio  de  los,  a  river  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  Brazil.  It 
rises  near  the  coast,  runs  e.  and  enters  the  sea,  be* 
tween  the  rivers  Pirang  and  S.  Juan. 

[BUZZARD'S  Bay,  in  Massachusetts,  to- 
gether with  Barnstable  bay,  on  the  n.  e«  form  the 
{leninsula  whose  extremity  is  called  cape  Cod.  It 
ies  between  lat.  4r  S5'  and  4P  42"  n.  long.  70* 
38'  and  7P  n>.  from  Grefenwich,  running  into  the 
land  about  SO  miles  r?.  e.  by  n.  and  its  breadth  at 
an  average  is  about^ven  miles.  Its  entrance  has  Sea^ 
konet  point  and  rocks  w.  and  the  Sow  and  Pig» 
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off  the  s.  w  end  of  Cattahunk,  one  of  the  Elizabeth 
isfainds,  on  the  e.l 

[BYBERRY,  a  township  in  Philadelphia 
county,  Pennsylvania.] 

[BYEFIELD,  a  parish  in  Newbury,  Essex 
county,  Massachusetts.  In  a  quarry  of  limestone 
here^b  found  the  asbestos j  or  incorruptible  cotton,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called.  Beautifully  yariegaled 
marble,  which  admits  a  good  polish,  has  likewise 
been  found  in  the  same  vicinity.  Here  is  also  a 
flourishing  woollen  manufactory,  established  on  a 
liberal  scale,  and  machinery  for  cutting  nails.] 

'  [BYRAM  River  is  a  small  stream,  only  notice- 
able as  forming  part  of  the  zc.  boundary  of  Connect 
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ticut.  It  falls  into  Long  bland  sound,  opposite 
Captain's  islands.] 

[BYRAN  Town,  in  Charles  county,  Mary« 
land,  b  about  nine  mites  n.  e.  from  port  Tobacco, 
and  24  5.  e.  from  the  Federal  city.] 

[BYftD  Fort  lies  on  the  e.  bank  of  Mononga^ 
heia  river,  on  the  s,  side  of  the  mouth  of  Red-stone 
creek  ;  SS  miles  s.  from  Pittsburg,  and  about  30 
n.  w.  from  Ohiopyle  talk.  On  or  near  thb  spof 
stands  the  compact  part  of  the  town  of  Brownsville* 
See  BRewNSViLLc] 

[BYRON*S  Bay,  on  the  n.  e.  coast  of  La* 
brador.] 
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L  v^AACATY,  a  parish  of  the  province  and  go- 
yernment'of  Buenos  Ay  res,  situate  on  the  Parana, 
to  the  n.  of  Corrientes,  in  Lat.  27°  31'  s.  Long. 
58^  V  a).] 

[CAACUPE,  a  parish  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay,  situate  on  a  small  river, 
10  leagues  e.  of  Assuncion,  in  Lat.  25°  24'  21''. 
Long.  57°  9'  2i"  w.] 

[CAAPUCU,  a  parish  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay,  situate  on  a  branch  of  the 
river  TebiquariGuazu,  in  Lat.  26°  11' 2 F.  Long» 
67^  15'  23"  w.l 

[CAAZAPa,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
province  and  governmei>t  of  Paraguay,  situate  on 
a  branch  of  the  river  Tebiquari  Guazu,  in  Lat* 
«e*  1  r  18^.     Long.  56°  29'  49"  a>.] 

CABA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  country  of 
the  Amazonas,  which  runs  froiu  i?.  to  f  •  s.  w»  and 
enters  the  Rio  Negro. 

CABABURl,  pr  Caburt,  a  very  abundant 
stream  of  the  province  and  country  of  the  Ama- 
zonas, in  that  part  which  is  possessed  by  the  Por- 
tuguese. It  runs  from  n.  to  s.  receiving  the  waters 
ofinany  others,  and  enters  the  Rio  Negro. 

CABALLA,  a  port  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  in  the 
8.  sea,  in  the  province  and  district  of  lea.  It  is 
small  and  little  frequented,  from  its  Want  of  shelter 
lind  safety.     Two  leagues  distant  from  that  of 


Caballa,  Morro  df^  a  mountain  of  the  same 
Goart  and  district,  at  the  entrance  of  this  port. 

CABANA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  dis- 
trict of  Lucanas  in  Peru. 


Cabana,  another,  of  the  province  and  gofem- 
ment  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  in  the  same  king* 
dom  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  Rio  Grande,  be* 
tween  this  river  and  the  mountain. 

Cabaxa,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
district  of  Lampa  in  Peru. 

Cabana,  a  bay  on  the  n.  coast  of  the  island 
of  Cuba,  between  Bahia  Honda  and  La  Domi- 
nica. 

Cabana,  a  river  of  the  same  island,  on  the  ir*. 
coast,  which  enters  the  sea  to  the  e.  of  the  bay  of 
Matanzas. 

CABANILLA,  a  settlement  of  the  provinos^ 
and  district  of  Lampa  in  Peru.  >, 

CABARI^  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  dis* 
trict  of  Sicasica  in  Peru. 

CABARITAS,  a  bay  of  the  $.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Jamaica. 

[CABARRUS,  a  new  county  in  flie  district itf 
isburv,  North  Carolina.] 

CABASSON,  orCAPiRY,  ariverofthooonn- 
try  of  Guayana,  in  the  part  possessed  bj  the 
French. 

[CABELA,  or  Cabell  a,  a  cape  on  the  coast 
of Tierra  Firme,  in  S.America.    Lat.  lO^SK*.] 

CABELO  DR  Velha,  a  bay  of  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  in  the  capiainshipot  Maranan^  between  the 
cape  of  Cuma  and  the  isle  of  Par&. 

CABELLO,  a  port  and  settlement  of  ttie  pro- 
vinceof  Venezuela  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Finsie. 
tt  is  very  convenient,  although  small,  frequeoted 
bylforeign  vessels,  who  come  to  take  in  cargoes  of 
twlow  and  hides^  cattle  being  very  nwamwu^ 
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It  has  a  port  for  the  security  and  defence  of  ves- 
sels, and  a  good  pier  built  by  the  company  of 
(iruipiezcoana,  In  the  year  1743  it  'was  attacked 
by  Admiral  Charles  Knowles,  with  17  ships  and 
IS  bilanders,  as  he  was  returning  from  the  attack 
of  the  port  of  La  Guaira,  in  which  he  failed,  owing 
to  the  noble  defence  made  by  the  governor  of  Ca- 
racas, Don  Gabriel  de  Zuloaga,  Count  de  Tor- 
Tealta.  He  was  as  little  successful  in  the  attack  of 
this  port  [Its  population,  according  to  Depons, 
is  76%  souls.] 

CABEZA,  Bay  of,  on  the  n.  coast  of  the  island 
of  Jamaica. 

CABEZAS,  a  small  isle  of  the  N.  sea,  near  the 
coast  of  Vera  Cruz,  almost  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Alvarado. 

CABIARI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govem- 
fnent  of  Pamplona  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada. 
It  is  an  arm  of  the  Apure,  and  afterwards  enters  it 
before  this  joins  the  Orinoco. 

CABIEKES,  a  river  of  the  country  of  the  mis- 
sions of  the  Gran  Paititc.  It  rises  in  the  Cordillera 
of  the  Yuncas  Indians,  to  the  n.  of  the  Sicasica, 
from  two  small  streams  ;  runs  to  the  n.  ;  and  in- 
cVmiaff  afterwards  to  n.  e,  divides  itself  to  enter 
into  tie  Marmor6  by  two  arms,  which  take  the 
name  of  San  Xavier  and  La  Travesia,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  the  Moxos. 

[CABIN  Point,  a  small  post-town  in  Surry 
count V,  Virginia ;  situated  on  Upper  Chipoak  creek, 
dK  miles  e^s.e.  of  Petersburgh,  87  from  Ports- 
mouth, and  S29  s»  5.  w.  of  Philadelphia.] 

CABIRE,  a  settlement  of  the   province   and 
:^vemroent  of   Yenezucla    in    the   kingdom    of 
Tierra  Firmc;  situate  to  the  e.  of  that  of  Bari- 
^uisimeto. 

CABO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  district 
.of  Gaenca  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

Cabo,  another,  with  the  surname  of  Largo,  in 
"the  province  and  captainship  of  Rey  in  Brazil ; 
situate  at  the  source  of  the  river  Curutuba. 

Cabo,  a  river  of  Carolina,  which  runs  to  the  s. 
mnd  enters  into  the  Albama. 

J'Cabo  de  Ciiuz,  a  bold  point  of  land  on  the  s. 
e  of  the  island  of  Cuba.     Lat.  19°  48'  w.] 
[Cabo  de  St.  Juan,  the  n,  easternmost  point 
^f  the  island  of  Porto  Rico.     Lat.  16^  24'  n.] 

CABORCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  La  Sonora  in  Nueva  Espaila; 
mtnate  on  the  side  of  a  river,  at  a  little  distance 
^rom  the  coast  of  the  gulf  of  California,  or  Mar 
!Roxo  de  Cort6s. 

GABoacA,  a  river  in  the  same  province  and 
ingdom. 
[^CABOTp   a  township  in  Caledonia  county, 
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Vermont.     It  is  situated  on  the  height  of  land  be** 
tween  lake   Champlain   and    Connecticut    river, 
about  17  miles  from  the   Fifteen-mile  falls  in  tbe« 
above  named  river ;  and  contains  1302  inhabitants.] 

CABRA,  a  small  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  territory 
of  theGuaiazas  Indians.  It  runs  to  the  n.  n,  e.  anq 
enters  into  the  Tocantincs  at  its  source,  and  just 
before  the  toll-house  of  the  river  of  Las  Almas. 

CABRERA,  a  river  of  the  new  kingdom  of 
Granada,    in   the    province'  and  government  of  ' 
Neiba. 

CABRILLOS,  Lake  of,  on  the  coast  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  near 
the  cape  of  Lobos. 

CABRITO,  a  small  river  of  the  isle  of  8t. 
Christopher,  one  of  the  Antilles,  on  the  n.  e.  coast; 
it  runs  into  the  sea  near  to  fort  Louis. 

[CABRON  Cape,  the  w.  e.  point  of  Presque 
isle  de  Samana,  in  the  island  ot  St.  I^omingo,  8S 
leagues  j.  e.  by  e.  of  old  cape  Franijois.  Lat.  19* 
23'  n.l 

CABUIA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  country 
of  the  Amazonas.  It  rises  in  the  territory  of  the 
Encal)ellados  Indians,  runs  to  the  n.  and  enters  iato 
the  Putumaio. 

CABRUTA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

fovernment  of  Caracas  in  the  kingdom  ofTierra 
*irme ;  situate  on  the  shores  of  the  river  Orinooo* 
It  is  a  strip  of  land  formed  by  this  and  the  river 
Guarico. 

CACAGUAL,  a  small  settlement  of  the  pro* 
vince  and  government  of  Cartagena,  in  the  oiyi- 
sion  of  Zinu ;  situate  on  the  side  of  the  river  of 
this  name. 

CACAGL^AN,  a  large  river  of  the  provbce 
and  government  of  San  ?uan  de  los  Llanos  in  the 
new  Kingdom  of  Granada.  It  rises  near  to  the  t , 
of  the  city  of  Caguan,  and  running  many  leagues 
in  an  e.  course,  it  inclines  to  the  5.  and  beinff 
much  enlarged,  enters  the  Caqueta ;  after  whicS 
it  goes  also  by  the  name  of  Tames. 

CACAGUANA,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of 
La  Conccpcion,  a  settlement  of  the  above  govern* 
ment,  which  takes  its  nnme  from  the  river,  on 
the  banks  of  which  it  is  situate. 

CACAHUATEPEC,  a  small  settlement  of  the 
head  settlement  of  Amuzgos,  and  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Xicaian,  in  Nueva  Espana.  Here  are  eight  fa- 
milies of  Spaniards,  14  of  Afustces  and  Muiattoes, 
and  48  of  Indians.  It  is  13  leagues  to  the  v.  of 
its  capital. 

CACAiiUAxnpEc,   another,  of  the  jurisdictim 
and  government  of  Acapuico  in  the  same  kin^om^ 
situate  on  the  side  of  the  river  Papagaios.  Itbeiongi|  ' 
in  as  much  as  relates  to  its  spiritual  jurisdictioPi^ta 
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the  bishopric  of  the  Puebia  de  los  Angeles.  It 
consists  of  131  families  of  Indiansi  aiuT  is  seven 
leagues  to  the  o.  of  Tccaziepcc* 

CACALOTEPEG,  Santa  Maui  a  de,  aieltle- 
ment  of  the  head  settlement  of  Xicula,  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Nixapa ;  situate  in  an  area  upon  an  ele- 
vation so  loAy,  that  the  access  to  it  is  a  journey  of 
two  leagues,  it  is  extremely  cold,  and  constantly 
covered  with  clouds.  It  consists  of  112  families 
of  Indians,  who  trade  in  nothing  but  cotton. 

Cacalotepec,  Santa  Makia  de,  another,  of 
the  head  settlement  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Villalta. 
It  consists  of  195  families  of  Indians,  and  lies  11 
leagues  to  the  20.  of  its  capital. 

Cacalotepkc,  Santa  Maria  de,  another 
town  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Guajuapa  in  the 
same  kingdom.  It  consists  of  98  families  of  In- 
dians. 

CACALOTEPEQUE,  S.  Antonio  de,  a  small 
settlement  of  the  head  settlement  of  S,  Andres  de 
Cholula,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  this  name,  in 
Nueva  Espaua.  It  contains  58  families  of  In- 
dians, and  is  distant  somewhat  more  than  a  league 
from  its  capital, 

CACALuTLA,  a  village  of  the  principal  town 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Osf otipaquilio.  Its  climate 
is  very  warm,  and  it  contains  35  families  of  Indians, 
who  make  large  quan  itics  of  su^ar  and  honey  from 
the  sugar-cane,  which  abounds  m  these  parts,  and 
which  is  the  only  source  of  their  commerce ;  eight 
kagues  to  the  n.  w,  o\'  its  capital. 

CACAMOLOATLAN,  a  small  settlement  of  the 
head  settlement  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Toluca  in 
Nneva  Espafia.  It  consists  of  72  families  of  In* 
dians,  ana  lies  at  a  small  distance  to  the  w.  of  its 
capital. 

CACAPEHON,  Summit  of,  a  village  of  Vir- 
l^inia.  situate  on  the  bank  of  the  river  caUed  South- 
ern Branch. 

[Cacapehon,    a  river    of  Virginia,    which 

Sns  about  70  miles  n.  c,  along  the  w.  side  of  the 
orth  ridge,  and  empties  into  Potowmack  river, 
30  miles  It.  from  Frederick's  town.] 

CACAS,  a  small  settlement  of  the  province  and 
district  of  Tarma  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the  curacy 
of  Reyes. 

CACATEAPA,  a  small  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  Amatlan,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Guauchinango,  in  Nueva  Espaua. 

CACIIA,  San  Peouo  de,  a  settlement  of  the 

frovince  and  district  of  Canes  and  Canches  in 
^eru,  near  to  which,  at  a  place  called  Raches,  are 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  and  noble  etiifice  with 
nine  gates.  The  walls,  as  hifi:h  as  the  first  stories, 
are  imde  of  carved  stone,  and  the  upper  parts  of 
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earth.  Here  are  akso  five  stone  galleriei,  wUc^ 
form,  as  it  werci  so  manj  other  ivalh.  It  li  «jd 
to  be  the  fiunous  temple  of  Viracocha,  and  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Indians  in  the  times  of  their  ps* 
ganism.  At  a  small  distance  there  is  an  artificial 
lake,  which  is  always  kept  at  (Hie  height  by  meanp 
of  aqueducts.  This  lake  is  upon  a  mountain  of  black 
stone,  about  two  leagues  in  circumference;  and  not 
iar  from  hence  are  vestiges  of  a  large  town.  Then 
is  likewise  found  here  a  mineral  earth,  of  which 
pitchers  and  vessels  are  made,  and  which  aie 
taken  to  be  sold  in  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
Twenty-three  leagues  from  Cuzco. 
CACIlAGUARAt  JP],  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  the 

Erovince  and  country  of  the  Iroquees,  dwelling 
etween  two  lakes,  to  the  5.  of  the  lake  Ontario^ 
and  near  the  river  Seneca.  The  English  have  a 
fort  and  establishment  in  it. 

CACILiL,  a  settlement  of  the  piovinoe  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Zacapula  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala. 

CACllAPOAL,  a  lar^  river  of  the  kingdom 
of  Chile,  memorable  for  the  number  of  persons  who 
have  been  drowned  in  it.  It  has  a  bridge  made  of 
ropes,  and  at  some  distance  below  its  source  is 
jomed  by  the  Tinguiririca ;  after  which  it  takes 
the  name  of  Rapel,  until  it  runs  into  the  sea.  It  is 
navigated  by  boats  and  rafts. 

CACHI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  dis- 
trict of  Andahuailas  in  Peru. 

Cacui,  another,  of  the  province  and  district  of 
Vilcsis  lluaman  in  the  same  kingdom. 

Cacui,  another,  of  the  province  and  flovem- 
ment  of  Tucuman  in  the  same  kingdom,  of  the  dis- 
trict and  jurisdiction  of  Salta;  anne;L6d  to  the  cu- 
racy of  Chiquianas. 

CACIIICAMO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Cumani,  which  rises  near  to  the  soi 
of  the  city  of  San  Fernando,  runs  s.  and  enters  thi 
Orinoco  on  the  ».  side. 

Cachicauo,  Mesa  ue,  a  mountain  or  tabi 
land  of  the  province  and  government  of  Maracaibo 
It  lies  in  the  valley  of  Chama,  to  the  s.  of  t 
Great  lake,  and  nearly  to  the  n.  w.  of  the  city 
Mcrida. 

CACIIILLACTA,  a  settlement  of  the  govern* 
ment  of  Atacamcs,  in  the  province  of  Quito. 

CACHI MAIO,  a  large  river  of  the  kingdo 
of  Pern.     It  rises  in  the  province  of  Charcas,  rui 
two  leagues  distant  from  the  city  of  La  Platan  an 
enters  the  Pilconuiio,  in  the  territory  of  Santa  Cm 
de  la  Sierra. 

CACH  IN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  dis 
trict  of  Calca  and  Lares  in  Peru,  annexed  to  th— 
curacy  of  Laies. 
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fjkontnj  another,  of  the  proriace  and  district 
t)f  Caxaraarca  in  the  same  kingdom,  annexed  to 
the  canu^y  of  Huambos. 

.  CACHIPAMPA,  a  plain  of  the  district  of 
Cmco  in  Peru,  celebratect  for  the  battle  of  the  Sa- 
linas, which  took  place  here  between  the  troops  of 
the  two  parties  of  Pizarroand  Almagro,  two  leagues 
from  the  city. 

GACHIIO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Baioelona,  and  goyernment  of  Cuman&,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Tierra  Firme ;  one  of  those  under  the  care 
of  the  religions  of  tlie  order  of  San  Francisco,  mis- 
vioaaries  m  Peru. 

CACHIPOUR,  a  riyer  of  the  province  and 
coimtrj  of  Cayenne.  It  is  but  smalL  runs  from  $. 
to  n.  and  enters  the  sea  on  the  side  of  the  cape  of 
Orange^  between  this  and  the  bay  of  Yioeente 
Pineon. 

CACHIR,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of  Bar- 
OfkmuLf  and  government  of  Cumana ;  situate  on  the 
ibore  of  the  river  of  its  name. 

Cachir,  a  river  of  the  same  province  and  go- 
yenuBent,  which  enters  that  of  the  Huere  near  its 
aonroe. 

CACRIRA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govem- 
iBient  of  Santa  Marta.  It  rises  near  the  city  of 
Su  Fauttino,  and  enters  the  river  Lebrija. 

CACHIRI,  Cataract  of,  formed  by  the  riyer 
Oympoco,  in  the  province  of  Guayana,  and  terri- 
lOfT  potsessed  by  the  French. 

GACHIYACO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 

*  government  of  Tucnm&n,  in  the  district  of 
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fia  capital,  and  situate  to  the  ^.f.  e.  of  the  same. 

CACHiYACU,  a  small  river  of  the  provmce 
ud  district  of  Lamas  in  Peru.  It  rises  in  the 
9emmim  which  divides  it  from  Cbachapoias ;  runs 
ftom  the  9.  to  1. 1.  e.  and  enters  the  Guallaga. 

GACHOEiRA,  Nuestra  Sbnora  del  Ro- 
aARio  DB,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  oop- 
Ir^pffMp  of  the  bay  of  Todos  Santos  in  Brazil. 

CACHORA,  a  small  settlement  of  the  province 
mnd  district  of  Abancai  in  Peru. 

CACHORRO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cap-' 
lofjisAip  of  Marafian  in  Brazil. 

CACHUI,  a  small  settlement  of  the  province 
mad  district  of  Yancos  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Pampas. 

CACHULA,  a  small  settlement  of  the  province 
and  aleaUia  magot  of  Los  Zoques  in  the  kingdom 
dF  Guatemala. 

CACHUPANAS,  a  small  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Mainas  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito;  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Chu* 
pana. 

CACLA,  a  >sniaU  wCtlement  of  the  ptovinceasid 


district  of  Castro  Vireyna  of  Peru,  annexed  to  tlie 
curacy  of  Vinac,  in  lauyos: 

CACO,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  coloniy 
of  Surinam,  in  the  part  of  Guayana  possessed  by 
the  Dutch,  It  runs  from  w,  to  e.  and  enters  tte 
Mazarron  at  the  beginning  of  its  source. 

CACOIOC,  a  small  settlement  of  the  head  settle* 
ment  of  Tetelzingo,  ami  alcaldm  v/ioyorof  Coautia^ 
in  Nueva  Espaila.  It  is  cotaposed  of  33  families 
of  Indians,  nve  of  Spaniards,  seven  of  MyHeCi^ 
and  four  of  Mulattoes,  two  leagues  n»  »•  w,  of  ito 
head  settlement. 

CACORE,  a  small  settlement  of  the  proviooe 
and  government  of  Santa  Marta ;  situate  on  thft 
banks  of  the  river  Ma^dalena,  at  a  small  distaiico 
from  the  city  of  Tenenffe. 

CACOTA  DE  SuBATA,  a  small  setttiement  of 
the  government  and  jurisdiction  of  Pamplona  in 
the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  near  to  the  rtat  of 
the  mines  of  Bucaramanga.  It  is  of  a  mild  air, 
aliounding  in  wheat  and  other  fruits,  of  a  warm 
soil ;  situate  in  a ,  pleasant  and  luxuriant  vattejy 
and  consists  of  50  houses^ 

Caoota,  another  small  settlement  of  the  iame 
name,  distinguished  by  the  sirname  of  Vehsoo, 
in  the  same  government  and  jurisdiction.  It  it  of 
a  cold  temperature,  abounding  in  Indian  coniy 
wheat,  papas  J  and  other  fruits  peculiar  to  tbb  d^ 
mate.  It  is  delightfully  situate  on  the  high  nMi. 
by  the  side  of  a  hill.  Its  inhabitants  conristci 
100  housekeepers,  and ^n  equal  number  of  Imlian^ 
and  many  others  dispersed  on  the  mottntaioB 
bordering  on  the  river  Chitaga,  which  is  very  doA 
and  rocky :  this  river  has  a  handsome  brid^  Witt 
a  gate  and  lock,  at  which  toll  is  taken.  This  rifW 
is  the  h^d  of  the  Apure,  one  of  the  most  crte« 
brated  on  the  plains  of  Cazanare,  which  enters  die 
Orinoco.  The  above  village  is  distant  two  leagiM 
to  the  f .  of  Pamplona. 

CACRILLO,  a  village  of  the  provinoo-aad 
district  of  Castro  Vireyna  of  Peru,  annexed  to  tte 
curacy  of  Arma. 

CACUAR,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Cumani  in  the  kingdom  of  Tient 
rirme,  situate  in  the  middle  of  the  serrmhm 
It  is  one  of  those  which  belong  to  the  missionaries 
of  the  Capuchins  of  Aragon. 

CACULA,  a  head  settlement  of  the  district  of 
the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Zayula.  It  is  situate  on  ail 
extensive  plain,  and  being  of  a  warm  and  mcipt 
temperature.  It  contains  300  families,  constatllup 
of  Spaniards,  Musiees^  and  Mulattoes,  and  800 
fiimilies  of  Indians,  who  carry  on  a  commerce  in 
soap,  which  they  make,  and  in  tanned  hiifes.  of 
whudi  they  manufacture  sboei^  boots^  ilnd  silt* 
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dies,  for  other  parts.  The  parish  cburch  is  the 
convent  of  St.  Francisco.  Just  out  of  the  town 
is  a  pleasant  valley,  extending  tour  leagues  in 
length  and  two  in  breadth,  in  which  are  various 
pastures,  wild  cattle,  and  other  cultivated  lands, 
which  cause  the  commerce  to  be  very  considerable. 
Seventeen  leagues  to  the  n.  w,  of  its  capital. 

CADAJA,  a  lake  of  the  country'  of  the  Amazo« 
nas,  near  to  the  river  Purii,  or  Cuchivara. 

GADAROSES,  a  lake  of  the  province  of  New 
York,  near  the  river  Ilu<l8on,  and  the  fort  of  Sa- 
ratoga. 

rCADnOQUES.     See  Cadodaques.] 

CADERErrA,  a  capital  town  of  the  akaldia 
mayor  and  jurisdiction  of  this  name  in  Nueva 
£spana,  foundctl  in  the  year  1637,  by  order  of 
the  viceroy,  Marquis  of  Cadereita,  who  called  it 
after  his  title.  It  is  situate  on  the  skirt  of  the 
Sierra  Gorda,  on  the  mountains  and  in  the  hollows 
of  which  the  Fames  Indians  live  retired.*  These 
have  never  embraced  the  Catholic  religion,  not- 
withstanding the  endeavours  of  the  religious  order 
of  San  Francisco.  These  barbarous  infidels,  who 
are  increasing  in  numbers  daily,  keep  this  district 
in  a  continual  state  of  warfare,  having  (X)ssession 
of  the  craggy  descents  and  egresses  of  the  sierra. 
They  are  much  reduced,  and  consist  only  of  some 
horaes  and  scattered  families ;  and  thus  both  these, 
at  welt  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  amounting 
to  about  760  families  of  Spaniards,  Mulattoes,  and 
MusteeSy  gain  their  livelihood  by  working  at  the 
nines  of  silver  which  are  found  in  this  district,  as 
weH  as  in  the  sierra.  These  mines  are  not  very 
productive  or  advantageous,  on  account  of  the 
poverty  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  great  ex- 
pence  of  labour.  Tlie  town  is  situate  in  the  val- 
ley of  St.  Juan,  in  a  small  island  formed  by  two 
rivers,  the  one  called  Silla,  which  descends  from 
the  sierroj  and  the  other  taking  its  rise  from  some 
springs  of  water,  known  by  the  name  of  Santa 
Lucia.  It  has  a  very  good  parish  church,  and 
ccmvent  of  San  Francisco.  Its  situation  is  cheer- 
fill,  and  its  soil  very  fertile.  It  is  supplied  with 
water  from  the  river  at  some  distance  by  means  of 
a  fine  aqueduct.  Much  whi^at,  maize,  French 
beans,  and  pulse,  grow  in  its  territory,  and  it  is 
famous  for  the  breed  of  mules  and  horses.  Forty- 
five  leagues  n.  of  Mexico.     [Long.  99°  22^.    Lat. 

Cauei^eita,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of  San 
Joan,  another  settlement  of  the  new  kingdom  of 
Leon,  founded  by  the  same  viceroy  as  the  former. 
Its  district  abounds  in  cattle,  both  of  the  larger  and 
smaller  kind  ;  but  it  is  badly  provkled  with  grain 
and  firuits.     Many  infidel  Indians  dwell  about  the 
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suburbs,  though  without  any  communication  with 
the  town.  Here  is  a  convent  of  the  order  of  San 
Francisco.    Nine  leagues  s.  e.  of  its  capital. 

CADIZ,  a  capital  city  of  the  isle  of  Cubagua, 
founded  in  the  year  1517  by  lacome  C-^stellon. 
Its  commerce  was  formerly  very  considerable, 
owing  to  its  pearl  fisheries  ;  but  when  these  were 
no  longer  carried  on,  it  declined  greatly. 

Cadiz,  a  village  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  situate 
on  the  If.  coast,  between  Caragayas  and  La  Crux 
del  Principe.  [It  is  near  160  miles  e.  of  Havaanah^ 
and  50  n.  from  Spiritu  Santo.] 

CADODAQUES,    a  small  settlement   rf  In- 
dians of  Louisiana,  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Rouge,  or  Roxo.     [These  Indians  live  about 
35  miles  w,  of  the  main  branch  of  the  Red  rirer^ 
on  a  baytaii  or  creek,  called  by  them  Sodo,  which 
is  navigable  for  peroques  only  within  about  six 
miles  of  their  village,  and  that  only  in  the  rainy 
season.      They   are    distant    from    Natchitoches 
al)out  ISO  miles,  the  nearest  route  by  land,  and 
in  nearly  bl  n.  w.  direction.     They  have  lived 
where  they  now  do  only  five  years.    The  first 
year  they  moved  there  the  small-pox  got  amongst 
them,  and  destroyed  nearly  one  half  of  them  ;  it 
was  in  the  winter  season,  and  they  practised  plui^«- 
ing  into  the  creek  on  the  first  appearance  of  the 
eruption,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.    Some  few 
years  ago  they  had  the  measles,  of  which  several 
more  of  them  died.     They  formerly  lived  on  the' 
s.  bank  of  the  river,  by  the  course  of  the  river  375 
miles  higher  up,  at  a  l)eautiful  praire^  which  har 
a  clear  Take  of  good  water  in  the  middle  of  it,  sor* 
rounded  by  a  pleasant  and  fertile  country,  which 
had  l)een  the  residence  of  their  ancestors  from  time 
immemorial.      They   have   a   traditionary    tale 
which  not  only  the  Caddos,  but  half  a  dozen  other 
smaller  nations  believe  in,  who  claim  the  honour 
of  being  descendants  of  the  same  family  :  they  say,- 
when  all  the  world  was  drowned  by  a  flood  that 
inundated  the    whole    country,    the  great  spirit 
placed  on  an  eminence,  near  this  lake,  one  family 
ofCaddoques,   who  alone  were  saved;  from  that 
family  all  the  Indians  originated.     The  French, 
for  many  years  before  Louisiana  was  transferred 
to  Spain,  had  at   this   place  a   fort  and  some 
soldiers;  several   French  families    were  likewise 
settled  in  the  vicinity^  where  they  had  erected  a 
good  flour   mill    with  burr  stones  brought  fronr 
France.     These  French  families  continued  there 
till  about  ^5  years  ago,  when  theyr  moved  down 
and  settled  at  Campti^  on  the  Red  river,  about  80 
miles  above  Natchitoches,  where  they  now  live; 
and  the  Indians  lefl  it  about  14  years  ago,  on  ac- 
count of  a  dreadful  sickness  that  visited  them* 
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Thcj  settled  on  the  river  nearly  opposite  if  here 
they  now  live,  on  a  low  place,  but  were  driven 
thence  on  account  of  its  overflowing,  occasioned 
by  a  mass  of  timber  choking  the  river  at  a  point 
below  them.  The  whole  number  of  what  they 
call  warriors  of  the  ancient  Caddo  nation  is  now 
reduced  to  about  100,  who  are  looked  upon  some- 
what lik^e  knights  of  Malta,  or  some  distinguished* 
military  order.  They  are  brave,  despise  danger 
or  death,  and  boast  that  they  have  never  shed 
white  man's  blood.  Besides  these,  there  are  of  old 
men  and  strangers  who  live  among  them,  nearly 
the  same  numl)er,  but  there  are  40  or  50  more 
women  than  men.  This  nation  has  great  influence 
over  the  Yattassees,  Nandakoes,  Nabadaches, 
Inies  or  Yachies,  Nagogdoches,  Keychies,  Adaize, 
and  Natchitoches,  who  all  speak  "the  Caddo  lan- 
-guage,  look  up  to  them  as  their  fathers,  visit  and 
intermarry  among  them,  and  join  them  in  all  their 
wars*  The  Caddoques  complain,  of  the  Choctaws 
encroaching  upon  their  country ;  call  them  lazy, 
thievish,  &c.  There  has  been  a  misunderstand ipg 
between  them  for  several  years,  and  small  hunting 
parties  kill  one  another  when  they  meet.  The 
Caddos  raise  corn,  beans,  pumpkins,  &c.  but  the 
land  on  which  they  now  live  is  prairie^  of  a  white 
clay  soil)  very  flat :  their  crops  are  subject  to  in- 
jury, either  by  too  wet  or  too  dry  a  season.  They 
nave,  horses,  but  few  of  any  other  domestic 
animals,  except  dog^ ;  most  of  them  have  guns, 
and  some  have  rifles :  they,  and  all  other  Indians 
that  we  have  any  knowledge  of,  are  at  war  with 
the  Osages.  The  country,  generally,  round  the 
Caddos  is  hilly  a^d  not  very  rich  :  it  is  well  cover- 
ed with  oak,  hickory,  and  pine,  interspersed  with 
jprairieSf  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  rich, 
and  fit  for  cultivation.  There  are  here  a  good 
number  of  creeks  and  springs  of  fresh  water/] 

[CAEN,  the  chief  city  of  Cayenne,  in  French 
Guiana,^n  S.  America.     See  Cayenne.] 

[CAEKNARVON,  a  township  in  Lancaster 
county,  Pennsylvania.] 

[C^SARIA  liiver,  or  Cohansie  Creek,  in 
New  Jersey,  empties  into  Delaware  bay,  after  a 
f.  sp.  course  of  about  SO  miles.  It  is  navigable  for 
vessek  of  100  tons  as  far  as  Bridgetown,  SO  miles 
from  its  mouth.] 

CAETE,  a  city  of  the  province  and  captainship 
of  Para  in  Brazil,  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  sea, 
Just  at  the  point  which  is  formed  by  the  mouth  of 
tbe  river  of  the  Amazouas. 

Caktr,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  cap^ 
tainship  of  Puerto  Scguro  in  the  same  kingdom. 
It  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Cerro  del  Trio,  runs  to 
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the  n.n.e.  and  enters  the  Piedras,  between  the 
Palmital  and  the  Infierno. 

CAEUA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Guayana,  or  Nueva  Andalucia, 
It  rises  in  the  serrania  of  Parime,  runs  i?.  and  en* 
ters  the  Aredato. 

CAFAIATE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Tucuman,  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
Salta,  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Chiquiana. 

CAGASSA,  a  celebrated  gold  mine  of  the  pro-: 
vincc  and  government  of  J aen  de  Bracamoros  iif 
the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

[CAGHNEVVAGA,  a  tribe  of  Indians  in 
Lower  Canada,  some  of  whom  inhabit  near  Mont- 
real.] 

[Caghnewaga,  the  name  of  a  small  village 
or  parish  on  the  n,  side  of  Mohawk  river,  in  the 
townshipof  Johnstown,  about  ^4  miles  zp.  of  Sche- 
nectady. It  is  not  improbable  that  the  tribe  of 
Indians  menlioned  in  the  preceding  article  for-* 
merly  inhabited  this  place.     See  Johnstown.] 

CAGUA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Venezuel:i,  in  the  district  of  the  city 
of  Caracas,  situate  to  the  e.  of  the  lake  Tacarigua, 
and  w.  of  the  settlement  of  Victoria,  not  far  from  it* 

CAGUAN,  a  small  settlement  of  the  govern** 
ment  of  Neiva  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,^ 
founded  on  the  shores  of  the  large  river  Magda- 
Icna,  by  Juan  Lopez  de  Herrera,  in  the  year  1558!^ 
It  abounds  in  gold,  maize,  cacao ^  yucasy  plan* 
tains,  sugar-cane,  and  various  kinib  of  cattle. 
The  climate  is  warm ;  in  its  church  there  is  an' 
image  of  San  Roque,  which  is  held  particularlj 
sacred,  and  to  which  pilgrimages  arc  frequently 
made  by  those  who  dwell  m  these  parts.  It  is  two 
leagues  distant  from  Neiva,  towards  Santa  Fe« 

Caguan,  a  river  of  this  kingdom,  running  ta 
the  s,  €.  and  entering  the  Caquetd,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro. 

CAGUANA,  or  Cahuapana,  a  river  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Mainas  in  the  king* 
dom  of  Quito.  It  rises  in  the  sierra  of  Chacha* 
poias,  runs  n.  n.  e.  and  enters  the  Maranon. 

CAHABAU,  a  river  of  S.  Carolina.  It  mna 
s,  and  enters  the  sea. 

CAHABON,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Yerapaz  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala. 

CAFIETE,  a  small  settlement  belonging  to  the 
Portuguese,  in  the  province  and  captainship  of 
the  Espiritu  Santo  in  Brazil,  situat^  on  the  banks 
of  the  small  river  of  Sahara. 

Cahltc,  a  capital  town  of  the  island  of  this 
name^  which  is -in  the  river  of  the  Amazonas^  of 
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the  province  and  captainship  of  Maranaa  in  Bra« 
zil.  In  it  is  a  good  college,  which  bekxiged  to  the 
Jesuits.  This  town  belongs  to  the  door-keepers 
of  the  king  of  Portugal. 

Cahgte,  a  large  island  of  the  river  of  the 
Amazonas,  belonging  to  the  province  and  captain* 
ihip  of  Maranan. 

[CAHETES,  Indians  of  Brazil.  See  addi- 
tional matter  respecting  the  history,  &c.  of  this 
kingdom.] 

CAill,  a  river  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Paraguay,  it  rises  to  the  ft.  of  the  ^uins  of 
the  Cruz  dc  Bolauos. 

Caiii,  anotlier  river  of  the  province  and  rap* 
tainship  of  Rey  in  Brazil.  It  runs  w.  and  enters 
the  Rio  Granile. 

[CAIiOKlA,  a  settlement  in  the  n.  w.  territory, 
n.  of  Kaskaskias.] 

CAHOQUI,  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  the  province 
and  colony  of  Virginia,  dwellins^  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi. 

Cauoqui,  a  river  of  the  above  province,  which 
nins  to  the  s.  s.  w.  and  enters  the  Mississippi. 

GAHUAC,  a  small  settlement  of  the  province 
Had  district  of  Huamalies  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the 
caracy  of  Pachas. 

CAHUANCA,  a  small  settlement  of  the  pro* 
Tface  and  district  of  Lucanas  in  Peru,  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Condocondo. 

CAUUNG-HAGE,  a  seUlement  of  Indians  of 
die  province  and  country  of  the  Iroquees,  dwelU 
iag  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Oneidos. 

CAIAA,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  country 
af  the  Amazonas.  It  b  formed  by  a  drain  from 
the  river  of  Madera,  near  its  banks,  and  on  the 
ride  of  the  Tacoara,  in  the  territory  lying  between 
that  river  and  tlie  Cuchibara. 

CAIABA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay.  It  runs  s»  s.  10.  and  enters 
the  Paraguay,  changing  its  name  to  that  of 
Cbiane. 

CAIABACOA,  a  small  settlement  of  the  juris- 
diction  of  Santiago  de  las  Atalayas,  and  govern- 
ment of  Llanos,  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada. 
The  climate  is  warm,  and  it  abounds  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  other  parts  of  the  province. 

CAIABOS,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
ipivernment  of  Tucuman.  It  runs  e.  and  joins 
another  river  near  the  city  of  San  Miguel. 

CAI ACANCA  y  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  San  Vincente  in  Brazil,  situate  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Yapo* 

CAIAGA,  a  small  river  of  Pennsylvania.    It 
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rum  €.  and  enters  the  arm  of  the  river  Susqucs 
hanna,  which  follows  the  above  course. 

CAI  AM  BE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
flistrict  of  Otavalo  in  the  kingdom  of  Qoita 
The  climate  here  is  extremely  cold,  on  account  of 
the  desert  of  CayambuTo,  which  lies  just  bebiod 
it,  in  the  middle  of  a  plain,  which  gives  its  name 
to  this  town.     Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  an  Indian 

t)lace  of  worship,  situate  upon  high  ground  be^ 
ongiiig  to  the  town.  They  stand  in  a  circalar 
figure,  18  Spanish  yards  diameter,  and  60  in  dr* 
cumference.  The  walls  alone  are  remaining, 
these  being  from  five  to  six  yards  in  height,  ana 
about  two  in  thickness,  and  so  hard  that  although 
they  are  only  built  of  clay,  they  have  the  con- 
sistency of  stone.  Near  it  there  is  a  large  tract  of 
land  called  Cossin. 

CAIAMBURO,  a  very  lofty  and  steep  deiert 
place  of  the  cordillera^  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
situate  on  the  n.  side,  and  at  the  distance  of!  f 
leagues  from  the  capital.  Many  riven  have  their 
source  from  it;  those  of  the  n.  and  9.  aide  run 
to  meet  the  {!smeraldas,  though  some  few  the 
Mirii,  to  empty  themselves  in  the  S.  sea ;  all  those 
of  the  e.  run  to  the  Maranon.  Upon  its  skirts  there 
are  symptoms  of  mines  having  been  worked,  and 
from  them,  it  is  said,  the  Indians  acquired  oon* 
siderable  wealth. 

CAIAME,  a  very  abundant  stream,  and  one 
those  which  enter  bv  the  5.  into  the  Araaaonaa. 
It  rises  in  the  cordiilera  of  the  Andesj  in  the  pitH 
viiices  of  Peru. 

CAIAPA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go\ 
vemment  of  Cumana. 

CAIAPAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
vemment  of  Esmeraldas  in  the  kmgdomofQu' 
having  a  wharf  on  the  side  of  the  river  San  Mi 

fuel,  where  goods  are  embarked  for  the  pott 
limones  in  the  S.  sea. 

CAIAPOS,  River  of  the,  in  the  UAiimrj 
the  Indians  of  this  name  in  Brazil.  It  rises  in 
mountains,  runs  e.  and  directing  its  coune 
mediately  to  n.  enters  tlie  large  river  of  the  Panuii^ 
CAIARI,  a  small  river  of  the  country  of  Ih^ 
Amazonas  or  part  of  Gnayana  belonging  to  th^ 
Portuguese.  It  runs  to  the  s.  s,  e,  and  enters  th^ 
Amazonas,  near  its  mouth,  or  where  it  em 


itself  into  the  sea,  between  the  rivers  Unipi  and 
Irari. 

[CAIASTA,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  pi 
vince  and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the'i 
bank  of  the  Parana,  about  26  leagues  n.  of 
Fe.    Lat.  SPygO^j,    -Long.  60^  19' w.] 

CAICAIXIXAIS,  a  large  island  of  the 
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^  Magellaiii  one  of  thofe  ^hich  form  Uie  $• 
coast. 

CAICO,  Gaande,  or  of  the  North,  one  of 
"theisiandH^hicb  lie  to  the  n.  of  St.  Domingo, 
^uid  the  largest  of  them  alU  Its  figure  is  long  and 
Ivoad^  extending  itself  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon, 
nrliich  fiffure  is  rendered  perfect  by  many  others, 

CAICOS,  the  name  of  a  large  cluster  of  islands 
dm  the  N.sea.  situate  on  then,  of  Hispaniola,  or  St. 
jDomingo.  between  them  and  the  island  of  Ma- 
^uana,  or  Mariguana,  there  is  formed  a  channel, 
<»lled  the  Old  Passage,  which  was  navigated  by 
nressels  leaving  the  port  of  the  Havanna  for  Europe, 
^preTious  to  the  discovery  of  the  Bahamas  by  An« 
-too  de  Alaminos,  This  passage  was  abandoned 
^NTi  account  of  the  navigation  through  so  many 
-small  islands,  which  rendered  it  hazardous.  It  is 
at  present  frequented  solely  by  small  smuggling 
vessels.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  was  entered  by 
ilie  vrhole  squadix)n  and  convoy  of  Admiral  Sir 
Cieorge  Pocock,  when  he  bc$ie<red  and  took  the 
Havanna,  in  the  year  1763.  [The  Caicos  islands, 
commonly  called  the  Caucasus,  are  a  cluster  of 
'^he  Bahama  islands,  situate  upon  the  edge  of  one  of 
-the  Bahama  banks.  On  the  n.  side  of  this  bank 
Bre  four  or  five  islands  of  considerable  extent;  the 
]ar£^est  (called  the  Grand  Cuicos)  is  sbove  sixty 
onifes  Ioi^9  and  two  or  three  broad.  It  is  about 
•400  miles  from  New  Providence,  and  due  n.  from 
JSi.  Domingo.  There  are  several  ^ood  reef-har- 
1x>urs  and  anchorages,  particularly  that  at  St. 
<9!eoffge*s  key,  where  there  is  establislied  a  port 
•ofontry  and  a  small  battery.  This  harbour  ad- 
mits vessels  drawing  14  feet  water.  Besides  cot- 
tDfi  and  Other  produce  which  is  common  to  the 
Bahama  islands,,  some  sugar  plantations  have 
l)een  attempted  in  the  Caicos,  but,  owing  probably 
^  the  want  of  sufficient  rain  in  that  climate,  or 
to  the  natural  sterility  of  the  soil,  they  have  not 
ancceeded.  In  1803  there  were  about  40  white 
inhabitants  upon  the  C  aicos,  and  nearly  J  800 
slaves,  but  many  of  the  latter  have  been  sincere- 
HiDTed.  Previous  to  May  1803,  lands  were  grant- 
ed b¥  the  crown  to  the  amount  of  29,695  acres 
Ifiir  the  purpose  of  cultivation.     Sec  Bahamas.] 

CAICAI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  dis- 
trict of  Paucartambo  in  Peru,  situate  to  the  n.  of 
the  Cerro  de  Comanti. 

CAICAKA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

fivemment  of  Cumand  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
irme,  situate  in  the  serrania.  U  is  one  of  those 
"^hich  in  that  province  belong  to  the  mission- 
aries of  the  Aragonese  Capuchins. 

Caicara,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  go- 
^cnment  of  YeneEuebu    It  is  formed  from  the 
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rivers  Hanacapra  and  San  Bartolom^,  and  emptioi 
itself  into  the  Gruarico. 

CAIENA.    See  Cayenne, 

CAIGUA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Cumana  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Tienaf 
Firme,  situate  to  the  s,  of  Piritu. 

CAIHOCA,  a  settlement  of  the  alcaldia  ma^for 
of  Tabasco  in  Nueva  Espana ;  situate  on  the  cbagt 
between  the  rivers  Mizapa  and  Tonali. 

CAIJI,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go* 
vernraent  of  Paraguay.  It  runs  w.  and  enters  the 
P&ran&  between  the  Ocoy  and  the  large  river  of 
Curituba. 

CAILLOMA,  a  settlement  and  asienio  of  silver 
mines   of  the  province  of  CoUahuas  in  Peru ; 
founded  on  account  of  the  discovery  of  this  mi« 
neral  in  a  mountain  at  two  leagues  distance.     It  it 
one  of  the  most  ancient,  and  from  it  has  been  pro* 
duced  the  greatest  riches  ;  indeed,  it  has  the  pros- 
pect 9f  yielding  these  much  longer,  in  as  madl 
as  there  are  supposed  to  be  many  veins  of  this  me- 
tal as  yet  undiscovered.     The  metals  are  wrous^bt 
in  a  mill  worked  by  the  water  of  a  stream  which 
rises  at  four  leagues  distance;  and  in  order  that 
there  may  never  be  a  deficiency,  the  necessary  sup- 
ply of  water  is  let  upon  the  mills  by  means  of  locas^ 
from  an  adjacent  fake   called    Villafro,  about  a 
league  in  circumference.     This  is  necessary  onlj 
in  time  of  drought,  which  occurs  in  the  months  m 
August,  September,  and  October.     The  locks  ia 
the  rainy  season  are  kept  shut,  in  order  that  the 
lake  may  fill,  and  be  ready  to  yield  its  supply  upon- 
occasion.     This  settlement  contains  two  parishes, 
one  of  Spaniards,  the  other  of  Indians  ;  besides  a* 
church,   which  they  call   Del  Hospital,  since  it 
was  supported  by  the  mines  when  these  were  in  s. 
flourishmg  state.     The  soil  about  the  country  is^ 
very  barren,  and  it  can  never  produce  herbage  for. 
cattle,  being  situate  l>etween  two    mountains  al- 
together lacking  moisture,  and  extremely  cold.  lu' 
the  church  belonging  to  the  Spaniards  is   reve- 
renced a  cross,  of  an  opaque    or  ash-coloured: 
crystal,   extremely    perfect,    and  something  ex- 
ceeding the  size   of  a  palm,   which,    with  tvro, 
others  (the  one  of  which,  according  to  tradition,- 
was  carried  to  Spain,   and  the  other  lost)  were 
found  in  a  mine  on  the  2d  of  May,  on  the  first 
discovery  and  taking  of  the  metal,  at  the  depth  <^ 
40  fathom.     The^  were  discovered  in  the  form  of 
a  calvary,  this  ot  which  we  speak  being  ttie  largest. 

CAILLOU,  a  small  river  of  the  island  of  uua- 
daloupe,  one  of  the  Antilles.  It  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  the  ;•  e,  coast,  runs  in  this  couTiei 
and  enters  the  sea  near  the  town  and*  parish  of 
Punta  Negra,  or  Black  Point. 
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Caillou,  nnotlier  ri^er  of  the  province  of 
Georgia.  It  runs  in  a  very  abundant  stream  to  the 
f  •  0.  and  enters  the  Apalichicola. 

Caillou,  another  river,  distinguished  by  the 
surname  of  Little,  in  the  same  province.  It  runs 
«.  and  enters  the  former. 

CAIMAi  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  dis- 
trict of  Aroquipa  in  Peru. 

CAIMAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Darien,  inhabited  by  gentile  Indians, 
and  bordering  on  the  coast  of  the  gulf. 

Caiman,  a- river  of  this  province,  which  runs 
into  the  sea  in  the  gulf  of  Urabd,  by  th^  c.  side. 
On  its  shores  is  a  fort  to  defend  its  entrance. 

Caiman,  another  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  runs  e.  and 
enters  the  La  Plata  between  the  Alcarai  and  Am- 
balsado. 

Caim  an,  another  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile, 
in  the  division  of  Guadalabquen.  7t  runs  v.  be- 
tyfc^n  the  Valdivia  and  the  Cullacalla,  and  flows 
into  the  former. 

Caiman,  two  small  islands,  the  one  called  Large, 
the  other  Small,  situate  in  the  N.  sea,  nearly  zo.  of 
Jamaica.  They  are  barren  and  uncultivated,  in- 
habited only  by  some  poor  Englishmen,  whose  oc- 
cupation consists  in  fishing  for  tortoise.  They 
serve  as  a  land-mark  or  signal  to  vessels  sailing 
to  Vera  Cruz.     [Sec Caymans.] 

CA I  MANES,  a  river  of  the  province  and  coun- 
try of  the  Aroazonas.  It  rises  in  the  territory  of 
the  Mures  and  Muris  Indians,  runs  it.  ft.  o,  and 
enters  by  two  mouths  into  the  Madera,  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  abundant  stream  of  the  Beni. 

Caimanes,  another  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Moxos  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 
It  has  its  source  from  various  small  streams,  which 
unite  near  to,  and  on  the  5.  of,  the  town  of  Santa 
Rosa  la  Nueva.  It  begins  its  course  towards  the 
tv.  and  turning  to  the  i?.  enters  the  Itenes. 

CAIMITO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Cartagena,  situate  near  one  of  the 
arms  of  the  river  Cauca,  to*  the  5.  of  the  town  of 
San  Benito  Abad,  from  whence  it  is  distant  eight 
leames. 

CAIMITOS,  ENflEi^TADA  DE  LOS,  a  creek  on 
the  ft.  coast,  and  at  the  n.  head,  in  the  part  pos- 
sessed by  the  French,  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo. 
It  is  very  large  and  beautiful,  formed  by  the  j^mt 
or  beak  of  Marecouin. 

Caimitos,  some  islands  of  the  N.  sea,  situate 
near  the  n.  coast,  at  the  m.  head,  and  opposite  the 
former  bay,  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo.  They 
aje  two,  the  one  larger  than  that  nearest  to  the 
coast. 
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CAINA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  dis- 
trict of  Tarma  in  Peru. 

CAIO,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  situate 
on  the  It.  coast. 

Caio,  with  the  addition  of  De  Frances,  a 
small  island,  which  is  one  of  the  Caicos,  situate 
f.  of  the  Caioo  Grande,  between  the  island  Arena 
and  Caico  Pequeno. 

Caio,  i^nother,  with  the  surname  of  Arena, 
between  those  of  Caicos  and  Pafiuelo  Quadrado. 

CAIOLA,  ariver  of  the  province  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Tecoantepec  in  Nncva  Espaiia.  It 
runs  5.  and  enters  the  sea  of  this  name  iu  the  port 
of  Los  Angeles. 

CAIOMULGI,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  S. 
Carolina,  near  the  river  Cousa. 

CAIONA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Gnayaiia,  in  the  part  possessed  by  the 
Dutch. 

CAIONE,  a  settlement  and  parish  of  the  island 
of  St.  Christopher,  one  of  the  Antilles  ;  situate  on 
the  borders  of  the  it.  tv.  coast,  and  by  the  river  of 
its  name. 

Caione,  a  river  of  the  above  island,  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  runs  e.  and 
enters  the  sea  near  the  settlement  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  n,w»  coast. 

CAIOS,  The,  a  settlement  of  the  Fraicb,  in 
their  possessions  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo.  It 
is  on  the  s.  coast,  having  a  ffood  port,  tietween 
the  point  Margaret  and  that  of  Belle  Roche. 

CAIPl,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  dis- 
trict of  Aimaraez  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the  cuTacy 
of  Lambrama.  ^ 

CAIQUER,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Choco,  in  the  division  of  Barba- 
coas,  situate  on  the  side  of  the  river  Telembi. 

CAIRAIXAIISGUA,  Ishmd  of,  in  the  straits 
of  Magellan,  at  the  outlet  of  the  third  nanow 
pass  leading  to  the  S.  sea,  called  the  PSassage.  It 
IS  of  one  entire  rock  ;  and  the  commander  Byron 
gave  it  the  name  of  cape  Providence. 

CAIRAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
district  of  Huanuco  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the  cu- 
racy of  Huacar. 

CAIRU,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  to  the  e.  of  the  settlement  of 
Caiiada  Larga. 

Cairv,  a  mountain  of  the  same  province  and 
government,  situate  near  to  the  above  lake. 
^    Cairu,  a  settlement  of  the  Portuguese,  of  the 
province  and  captainship  of  Ilheos  in  Brasil.    . 

CAITAPERA,  or  Femian,  a  river  of  the  pro» 
vince  and  captainship  of  Para  in  BraziL  It  runs 
If.  and  enters  the  sea  to  the  e.  of  the  cit  j  of  Caete. 
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CAlUGAESy  B^jr  of,  OD  the  i.  coast  of  the  lake 

Ontario. 

.  CAIUGUA,  a  small  river  of  the  proTinoe  and 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  runs  to  the  ti. 
and  enters  the  Guacaruguaj. 

CAI UZ,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  ffovem- 
mcntof  SantaMarta,  in  the  division  of  Riodellacha, 
situate  on  the  side  and  near  the  port  of  this  river. 

CAIZA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  dis- 
trict of  Porco  in  Peru.  In  its  district  there  are 
two  springs  of  medicinal  waters,  the  one  cold  and 
the  other  hot,  where  they  have  begun  to  build 
some  baths.  It  is  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Paspasa,  12  leagues  from  Potosi. 

Caiza,  another  settlement  in  the  province  and 
goyemment  of  Chaco,  in  the  plains  of  Manso,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Pilcomaio. 

[CAJAMARCA.    See  Caxamabca.] 

CAJAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  dis^ 
trict  of  Xauxa  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the  curacy 
of  Huancaio. 

CAJIARI,  a  river  of  the  country  of  the  Amazo- 
nas,  in  the  part  possessed  by  the  Portuguese.  It 
rises  under  the  line,  runs  nearly  due  s.  and  enters  the 
river  N^o  before  this  is  joined  by  the  Catabaliu. 

CAJOLES,  San  Francisco  db  los,  a  head 
settlement  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Villalta.  It 
is  of  a  cold  temperature,  and  contains  158  Indian 
families.  Its  division  consists  of  five  other  settle* 
menta  or  villages,  and  is  eight  leagues  to  the  s.  of 
its  capital. 

CAJUBABAS,  a  lake  quite  in  the  interior  of 
the  country  of  the  Amazonas,  and  from  whence, 
it  is  affirmed,  the  river  Madera  takes  its  rise. 

CAL,  San  Antonio  dbl,  a  settlement  of  the 
head  scUlement  of  the  town  of  Marquesado,  and 
alcaldia  tnaj/orof  Quatro  Villas,  in  Nueva  Espana. 
It  contains  50  families  of  Indians,  who  occupy 
themselves  in  the  cultivation  and  commerce  of  co- 
chineal, wheat,  maize,  fruits,  wood,  coal,  salt,  and 
timber ;  and  from  the  revenues  arising  from  these 
two  last  articles  the  city  of  Oaxaca  derives  her 
whole  subsistence  ;  one  league  s.  e.  of  its  capital. 

CALABOZO,  or  Calaboso,  a  settlement  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Venezuela,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme ;  founded  in  this  cen- 
tury (18th),  after  the  establishment  of  the  company 
of  Guipuzcoa,  now  the  Philippines,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Guarico.  [Calabozo  is  a  city  of  re- 
cent date,  having  been  at  first  an  Indian  village, 
which  was  increased  by  the  Spaniards,  who  have 
fixed  their  residence  there,  in  order  to  be  near  at 
hand  to  watch  and  take  care  of  their  flocks.  The 
company  of  Guipuzcoa  arrogate  to  themselves,  in 
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their  memoirs,  the  merit  of  having  given  to  Cala- 
bozo that  degree  of  increase  which  was  necessarj 
to  its  being  inscribed  on  the  list  of  cities.    Its.tem* 
perature  is  excessively  hot,  although  very  re^- 
larly  moderated  by  the  n.  e.  breezes.    The  sml  ii 
hardly  proper  for  any  thing  else  but  grazing ;  and 
this  is  the  only  use  they  make  of  it.    The  pas- 
ture is  good,  and  the  horned  cattle  very  numerous ; 
but  a  sort  of  banditti  are  constantly  over-running 
the  immense  plains  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Cala- 
bozo as  far  as  the  borders  of  Guarapiche,  and  steal 
as  many  oxen  and  mules  as  the^  can,  conveying 
them  in  safety  toGuayana  or  Trinity.     Often,  in- 
deed, do  they  kill  the  ox  and  skin  it  on  the  spot, 
merely  taking  away  the  hide  and  the  tallow.     It  is 
thought  that  if  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  be 
not  taken,  the  pens  distant  from  the  city  (as  al« 
most  ail  of  them  are  so  situate)  will  be  made  mere 
deserts.     The  city  is  situate  between  two  rivers, 
the  Guarico  to  the  w.  and  the  Orituco  to  the  e. 
but  much  nearer  the  former  than  the  latter.     These 
two  rivers,  whose  courses  are  from  77.  to  s.  join 
their  waters  about  four  or  five  leagues  above  Cala- 
boso ;  then,  at  a  distance  of  about  %  leagues,  foil 
into  the  Apure,  and  increase  under  this  name  the 
Orinoco.     When  the  rains  force  these  two  rivers 
from  their  beds,  which  happens  every  year,  the 
inhabitants  find  themselves  extremely  distressed. 
Their  travelling,  their  work,  and  every  thing  else, 
is  suspended.     The  cattle  retire  to  the  heights  un- 
til the  waters  quit  the  plains,  and  allow  them  to 
return  to  their  pasturage.     The  streets  and  houses 
form  an  agreeable  prospect ;  and  the  church,  witli* 
out  being  very  handsome,  is  decent.     In  1786, 
there  were  in  Calabozo,  and  the  five  villages  that 
belong  to  it,  549  houses,   1680  white  people,  1186 
free  Indians,  not  tributary,  3301  persons  of  co« 
lour,  943  slaves,   1 16  country  houses  and  pens, 
1873  mules,  and  96,557  oxen  and  cows.     In  1804, 
the  population  of  the  city  amounted  to  4800  people. 
It  is  situate  in  lat.   8^  54',  at  53  leagues  s.  of 
Caracas,  and  nearly  as  many  ;?.  of  the  Orinoco.] 

Calabozo,  another  settlement  of  the  province, 
and  govennnent  of  Siuita  Marta,  in  the  district  of 
the  liio  del  Hacha,  situate  on  the  sea-coast. 

CALA-CALA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Chayanta  or  Charcas  in  Peru, 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Laimes. 

CALA-CALI,  a  settlement  of  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  in  the  corregimiento  of  the  district  of  Cinco 
Leguas  de  la  Ciudad. 

CALACOTO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Pacages  in  Peru,  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Desaguadero. 
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CALAHUAIA,  a  settlement  of  the  prorince  and 
corregimitnto  of  Guarochiri  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  its  capital. 

[CALAIS, a  township  in  Caledonia  county, Ver- 
mont, 105  miles  /I.  e.  of  Bennington.  It  has  45 
inhabitant*^.] 

CALAJAU,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  La  Guayana,  which  enters  the  Apure. 

CALAMA,  a  seltlcMneiit  of  the  province  and 
eorreghniento  of  Atacama  in  Peru,  of  the  arch- 
bistioprrc  of  Charcas,  annexed  to  the  curacy  of 
Chiuchiu :  In  its  district  are  many  minerals  of 
jaspcT,  tulc,  vitriol,  lipcs  stone,  and  alum;  and  it 
lias  this  peculiarity,  that  no  other  animals  can  breed 
here  (*xcept  oxen  and  calves  ;  horses  and  mules  in- 
▼ari  ihly  running  mad,  and  killing  themselves  by 
dint  of  violent  exertions. 

CA  LAMAR,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorreghniento  of  Luya  and  Chillaos  in  Peru. 

CALAMA  RCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  cormrfmiento  of  Sicasica  in  Peru ;  13  leagues 
distant  from  the  capital. 

CALAMBUCO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corrcgitnienio  of  Pastos  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  situate  on  the  road  which  leads  irom  Po- 
payan. 

CALAMUCHITA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Tucuman,  in  the  valley  of  its 
name,  and  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Cor- 
dova. 

Calamuchita,  a  valley  of  the  above  province 
and  government,  between  the  rivers  Terceroand 
Qnarto. 

.  CALANDAIMA,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Tocaima,  and  government  of  Mariquita,  in 
the  new  Jiingdom  of  Granada,  situate  on  the  side 
rf  the  river  Bogoti.  It  is  of  a  very  warm  tempera- 
ture, abounding  in  maize,  vi/ca5,  plantains,  and  par- 
ttcnlarly  in  sugar-canes :  it  contains  somewhat  more 
than  50  inhabitants,  and  is  a  day's  journey  from 
Santa  Fe,  and  a  little  less  from  the  city  of  To- 
caima. 

CALANGO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
carregimfento  of  Lampa  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  its  capital. 

'  CALAPUJA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
tarregim'efiio  of  Lampa  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  the  capital. 

CALAUERA,  Bay  of  the,  on  the  coast  of  Bra- 
sil,  and  in  the  captainship  of  Rey ,  between  the  island 
OastillosGrandes  and  that  of  Ratones,  by  the  side 
of  the  cape  of  Santa  Maria. 

CALBAMBA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
l^vemment  of  Guanuco ;  it  rises  to  the  7i«  of  the 
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city  of  Guanuco  el  Viejo,  runs  towards  this  city^ 
and  enters  the  Guallagua  at  its  head. 

CALBUCO,  a  city  of  the  province  and  carre^ 
gimiento  of  the  island  of  Chiloc,  in  the  kin^om  of 
Chile. 

CALCA  and  Lares,  a  province  and  corregi^ 
miento  of  Peru  j  bounded  s.  by  Quispicancni, 
e.  by  Paucartambo,  s,  t».  by  the  jurisdiction  of 
Cuzco,  from  whence  it  lies  four  leagues ;  by 
Abancai ;  its  limits  being  a  long  chain  of  snow-ckui' 
mountsiins ;  and  n.  e.  and  n,  by  the  cordiUera  of 
the  Andes,  and  mountains  of  the  infidel  Indians. 
The  whole  of  this  province  is  a.  broken  uneven 
territory,  SO  leagues  in  length  from  /?.  to  s.  and 
from  two  to  five  in  width.  Its  tcmj3erature  ismild, 
excepting  in  the  heights  of  cKher  side,  where  it  is- 
very  cold.  Its  productions  are  those  of  a  warm  antf 
cold  climate,  namely,  wheat,  maize,  and  other  grain 
in  abundance,  a  variety  of  fruits,  papas^  and  many 
sweet-smelling  flowers.  Its  breed  of  cattle  is  very  con- 
siderable. On  the  €,  it  intersects  the  Cordillera  by 
twoextensive  valleys,  called  Quillohamba  and  Amai* 
bamba,of  a  warm  and  moist  temperature,  very  fer- 
tile, and  in  which  there  are  many  plantations  of 
canes,  from  which  is  made  the  best  sugar  in  the  whole 
kingdom.  There  is  also  in  the  i?.  e,  part  a  pass 
through  the  Cordillera  by  the  valleys  of  Ocabamba 
and  Lares,  abounding  in  wild  fruits,  wood,  ani- 
mals, and  insects.  The  fertility  of  this  province 
is  so  great,  that  the  sugar-canes  being  once  pldnted,. 
perpetuate  themselves  for  sfeveral  years,  and  be* 
come  ripe  in  14  montlis  ;  their  first  produce  being 
extremely  fine.  There  are  at  present  no  mines 
worked,  although  formerly  much  silver  was  pro- 
cured from  those  which  are  now  abandoned,  either 
on  account  of  their  havings  filled  with  water,  or 
from  the  baseness  of  the  metal  produced.  There 
are  some  indeed  of  saltpetre,  wnich  is  carried  to 
Cuzco  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  The 
principal  river  which  waters  it  is  the  Yilcomayo^ 
which  runs  through  the  broken  ravine  or  vaUej^ 
and  has  thrown  across  it  in  various  parts  bridges 
formed  of  wicker-work.  The  number  of  its  inha-^ 
bitants  is  10,000  ;  its  repartimiento  used  io  amount 
\o  63,300  dollars,  and  it  paid  yearly  508  dollars 
for  alcabntft.  Its  jurisdietion  comprehends  18 
tlements,  wliich  are. 
The  capital,  of  the  same  Hualla, 
•    name,  Cachin, 

Pizac,  Chuquicancha^ 

San  Nalvador^.  Chinchero, 

Taray,  Oilantastamba, 

Coya,  Silque, 

JLares^  Vilcabambe^ 
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HabiittDtes  del  Valle 
de  Ocabamba. 


S.  Francisco  de  la  Vic- 
toria^ 
Si  Joan  de  Luima,  y  los 

CALCAMAIO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cor» 
regimiento  of  Castxo  Yirey  na  in  Peru  s  it  rises  from 
a  small  lake  near  the  cordiUeraj  runs  e«  and 
enters  i^e  pampas. 

OALCAHUALCO,  San  Salvador  de,  a  set- 
tiement  of  the  head  settlement  of  Yxbuatlan,  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Cordobai  in  Nueva  Espana.  It 
<x>ntains  66  families  of  Indians,  and  is  nine  leagues 
ft.  n.  w.  of  its  capital. 

CALCAUZO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Aimaraex  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the 
^ttra<iy  of  Mollebaraba. 

[CAIiCAYLAHES.     See  C alga  and  Lares.] 

CALCHA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimiento  of  Cbichas  arid  Tarija  in  Peru* 

CALCH  AQUI,  a«ettlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Buetios  Ayres,  situate  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Monge,.and  on  the  shore  of  the  Parana, 
close  to  the  rincon  or  corner  of  Gaboto. 

Calcuaquj,  another  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Tucuman,  situate  in  the  valley 
of  its  name,  and  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Salta. 

Calohaqui,    a  large,    fertile,  and    beautiful 
yalley  of  tlie  «aaie  province. 
.    CALDAS,  Nuestra  Senora  de  las,  a  settle* 
nient  belonginff  to  the  missionaries  of  the  religious 
Older  of  San  I<  rancisco,  in  Nuevo  Mexico. 

CALDERA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregmiaAo  of  Cuenca  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Paccha. 

Galdera,  a  river  of  the  alcabUa  mayor  ofNatk 
in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  and  government 
of  Panama.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  this  s.  and 
and  runs  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  on  the  side  of  the 
Punta  Mala. 

C  alder  A,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
xnent  of  Tucuman,  in  the  district  of  the  city  of 
Xujui.  It  runs  e,  and  enters  the  Salado  between 
Che  Hubierna  and  the  Blanco. 
^  OALDEUON,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Atacames,  or  Esmeralclas,  situate  at 
the  junction  of  the  rivers  Santiago  and  Bagota, 
near  the  coast  of  the  S.  sea. 

[CALDERSBUHG,  a  township  in  Orleans 
county  in  Vermont,  is  about  151  miles  n.  e.  from 
Sennington,  and  \\w.oi  Connecticut  river.]] 

CALDEUA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
capkUnship  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  Brazil,  situate  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Carabatan^,  near  the  coast. 

CALDONO,  a  settlement  ot  the  province  and 

fovemtnent  of  Popay&n,  in  the  new  kingdom  of 
rranadat 


CALEBASSE,  Mornb  db  la,  or  Morro  bb 
LA  Calabaza,  a  very  lofty  mountain,  full  of  sharp 
points,  resembling  the  Monserrate,  in  the  centre  of 
the  island  of  Martinique,  and  on  the  side  which  looks 
to  the  ft.  e. 

[CALEDONIA  County,  in  Vermont,  contains 
94  townships,  and  has  Connecticut  river  s.  e, ;  Or* 
leans  and  Chittenden  counties  n,  w, ;  Essex  county 
n.  e. ;  and  Orange  county,  of  which,  until  lately, 
it  formed  a  part,  s.  ».] 

[Caledonia,  a  port  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien, 
in  the  N.  sea,  S5  leagues  n.  a?,  from  the  river  Atrato. 
It  was  attempted  to  be  established  bv  the  Scotch 
nation-  in  1698,  and  had  at  first  all  the  prombing 
appearance  of  success ;  but  the  English,  mfluonced 
by  marrow  national  prejudices,  put  every  impedi** 
ment  in  their  way,  which,  joined  to  the  uuhealthi'^' 
ness  of  the  climate,  destroyed  the  infant  colony* 
See  Darieht.]  « 

CALEGUA'LA,  a  settlement  f^nd  anento  of  the 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Tonala  in  Nueva  Espafia^ 

CALEMAR,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Caxamarquiiia  or  Palaz,  in  Peru, 
with,  a  ^ood  fort,  in  the  river  Maranon.  By  means 
of  this  river,  commerce  is  carried  on^  and  facilitated, 
with  Huanmachuco. 

CALES,  Point  of,  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  of  the 
province  and  corregimiaUo  of  Arica ;  one  of  those 
which  form  port  xto. 

CALETA,  a  creek  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  in  tiie 
province  and  corregimfento  of  Santa,  dose  to  the' 
seiial  or  land-mark  of  Mompon. 

CALI,  SANTiAqo  DE,  a  city  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Popayan  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito ^ 
founded  in  the  beautiful  plain  at  the  foot  of  the 
sierray  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rich  stream  Cauca, 
by  Miguel  Munoz,  in  the  year  1537  :  it  Vas  tran»- 
ferred  from  that  s^iot  to  a  place  at  a  small  distance, 
where  it  at  present  is,  by  Miguel  Lopez.  It  is  very 
populous,  fertile,  and  abounding  in  mines,  vegetable 
productions,  and  cattle,  which  is  a  great  article 
of  commerce :  It  is  of  warm  temperature  ;  its  na- 
tives are  esteemed  the  most  skilful  and  ingeaious 
in  the  provuice,  and  its  Indians  were  of  so  warlike 
a  nature,  that  they  never  would  perhaps  have  been 
brought  into  subjection,  but  for  the  persuasions  of 
the  venerable  Fr.  Augustin  of  Coruna,  bishop  of 
Popayan.  It  is  the  native  place  of  Father  Diego 
Caizedo,  &  singular  missionary,  and  a  man  of  ex-  * 
tmordinary  virtues;  also  of  Father  Miguel  of  Silva,  a 
missionary  in  the  province  of  M atnas ;  both  of  the 
abolis»hed  society  of  the  Jesuits^  Twenty-nine 
leagues  from  its  capital,  and  28  from  the  port  of  Bue* 
na Ventura  in  the  S.  sea.  Long.  76^  23'.  Lat.  3^  24\ 
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goyernmcut  of    Popayan    in   tlie     kingdom   of 
Quito. 

C^LIBOGIE  River  and  Sound,  on  the  coast  of 
S.  CarolinQi  from  the  outlet  of  May  and  New 
rivers. 

GALIDONIA,  a  capacious,  convenient,  and  se- 
cure port  of  the  province  of  Darien,  and  kingdom 
of  Taerni  Firme,  on  the  coast  of  the  N.  sea.  Here 
the  Scotch  founded  a  colony  and  establishment, 
but  were  dislodged  by  order  of  the  king,  by  the 
Cok>nel  Don  Juan  Diaz  Pimienta,  governor  of 
Cartagena,  in  the  year  1()99.  The  ruins  are  yet  to 
be  seen  of  the  above  colony  ;  as  also  of  a  castle. 
The  French  afterwards  established  themselves  here 
in  1764,  but  \^ere  put  to  death  by  the  Indians,  M'ho 
inunediately  admiUed  the  English,  Avho  possess  a 
sraall  compact  settlement,  called  New  Edinburgh. 
In  an  uneven  ground  towards  the  s.  there  grows  a 
small  plant  of  two  long  narrow  leaves,  each  of 
them  of  a  distinct  green  colour.  When  taken  to- 
gether, they  produce  no  eflect ;  but  being  se- 
jmrated,  that  of  the  lighter  colour  is  a  most  active 
and  efficacious  poison,  and  produces  instant  death, 
though  the  other  is  always  an  antidote.  Of  this 
herb  the  Indians  make  use,  applying  the  fiital  secret 
to  their  purposes  of  vengeance. 

CALIFORNIA,  Old,  isan  extensive  peninsula 
of  N.America,  lying  between  the  tropic  of  Cancer 
and  the  3y  n.  iat. ;  washed  on  the  e.  by  a  gulf 
of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  w,  by  the  Pacific 
ocean,  or  great  8.  sea ;  lying  within  the  three  capes 
or  limits  of  cai)e  St.  Lucas,  the  river  Colorado  and 
cape  Blanco  ae  San  Sebastian,  which  is  called  its 
tt).  limit.  The  gulf  which  washes  it  on  the 
r.  called  the  gulf  of  California,  is  an  arm  of  the 
Pacific  ocean,  intercepted  between  cape  Corrientes 
on  the  one  side,  and  cape  St.  Lucas  on  the  other ; 
that  is,  between  Mexico  or  New  Spain  on  the  i?.  e. 
and  that  of  California  on  the  w.  It  is  nearly  300 
leagues  in  length  from  the  cape  of  San  Luciis  to 
the  last  reduced  territory  towards  the  if.  Its  width 
is  various,  for,  being  at  the  aforementioned  extre- 
mity, 10  leagues,  it  continues  increasing  to  20,  SO, 
and  40  leagues  from  one  sea  to  the  other.  The  cli- 
mate is  various,  according  to  the  diflerent  heights 
of  the  land  ;  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  excessively 
hot.  The  ground  is  uneven,  rough,  and  barren, 
full  of  ridges  of  mountains,  stony  and  sandy  places; 
lacking  moisture,  but  abounding  in'  mules,  horses, 
and  neat  cattle,  and  all  sorts  of  swine,  goats,  and 
sheep,  which  have  multiplied  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  dogs  and  cats  introduced  by  the  Spa- 
niards. There  is  found  in  the  woods  a  kind  of  ani- 
mal, which,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  is  called 
iayc^  about  the  size  of  a  calf  of  a  year  and  an  half 
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old,  and  rerjr  nmcb  resembling  one';  its  iMd  and 
skin  being  like  to  those  of  a  deeri  its  boras  .tttr^ 
thick,  anil  similar  to  those  of  a  ram  :  itsboof  s 
large,  round,  and  deft  like  that  of  an  oz ;  tbe  tail  is 
small,  and  the  flesh  is  well  tasted  and  ddioale; 
There  is  also  another  animal  here  very  like  a  sbeep^ 
although  somewhat  larger  ;  of  these  there  arebian 
and  white,  l)earing  quantities  of  wool  very  easy  to 
be  s[)nn,  and  their  flesh  is  very  delicate.     Here  are 
also   found  deer,  hares,   rabbits,  berrendosj  and 
coyotes,  a  species  of  fox,  and  called  by  this  name  in 
Nueva   Espaiia.     Sometimes  leopards  have  been 
seen  here,  and  a  few  years  since   some   Indians 
killed  a  wolf,  an  animal  which  had  never  before 
been  known  in  these  parts.     In  tbe  terranla^  or 
mountainous  parts,  there  are  wild  hogs,  cats,  ticen, 
and  a  species  of  beaver.     This  country  abounos  in 
reptiles,  as  vipers,  snakes  of  diflereut  sorts,  scor* 
pions,  spiders,  ants,  lizards,  and  tarantulas ;  but  it 
is  free  from  bugs,  fleas,  and  niguas.    Of  birds,  it 
produces  turtle-doves,  herons,  quails,  pheasants^ 
partridges,  geese,  ducks,  wild  ducks,  nnMloves, 
and  some  birds  of  prey,  as  sparrow-hawas,  vul- 
tures, falcons,  horned  owls,  eagles,  and  also  jack- 
daws, those  too  which  they  call  zopiloies  in  Nueva 
Espaua,  and  others  which  they  call  auras^  (or  West 
Indian  crows),  screech-owls,  and  different  birds 
not  known  in  any  other  parts.    This  country  is  ex- 
tremely barren  of  wood  ;    and  only  towards  tbe 
cape  of  Sanducas,  where  the  country  is  most  level, 
fertile,  and  tem^x^rate,  are  there  any  trees  to  be 
found.    Here,  however,  we  have  that  peculiar  tree 
called  the  pitojaia^  the    branches   ot  which  are 
fluted,  and  grow  up  straight  from  its  trunk,  bear- 
ing no  leaf;  on  the  same  braach  hangs  tbe  fruit, 
having  the  rind  covered  with  prickles;  so  that  ii 
appears  to  some  to  be  a  species  of  the  trinau  (th  i 
plant),  although  the  fruit  is  whiter  and  more  deli- 
cate :  some  produce  fruit  of  a  reddish,  and  someo: 
a  yellow  tint,  which  is  extremely  well  flavoured 
and  is  cither  sweet,  or  a  little  acidulous ;  the 
is  esteemed  an  excellent  medicine  in  the  venereaK 
disease.     From  the  fruit  trees  aromatic  gums  ar^ 
gathered  in  such  abundance  that  they  are  mixed. 
with  grease  for  careening  the  bottoms  of  ships  ^ 
and  from  the  crude  root  of  the  mczcales  they  com- 
pose the  drink  so  called.     They  have  a  sort  of 
aloes,  from  strips  of  which  they  make  nets ;  and 
from  other  herbs,  in  a  manner  which  is  truly  curi- 
ous, they  manufacture  bowls  and  cruets  to  eat  and 
drink  out  of.     The  Indians  who  inhabit  the  river 
Colorado,  fabricate  from  the  same  herbs  troughs 
or  trays,  which  they  call  corilasy  so  large  as  to  coo- 
tain  two  hundred  weight  of  maize.    In  them  they 
carry  by  water  fruits  and  different  articles  from  one 
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ikon  10  another.  Thejr  have  besides  the  alimen- 
taij  herb  called  jf^catj  the  Spanish  polatoe,  and 
the  gtCMMf.— This  coantrj  produces  alsooliyes, 
dg^  rintSf  ivheat,  maise,  French  beans,  Avater 
mduDBf  melons,  gourds,  chickpeas,  and  all  kinds 
of  garden  herbs,  for  which  it  is  indebted  to  the  Je» 
suat8|  who  first  planted  them  here.  No  mines  have 
been  discovered  here ;  but  there  are  sufficient  in- 
dications of  the  existence  of  every  sort  of  metal. 
The  quantity  of  fish  and  shell  fish  found  on  its 
coasts  is  incredible ;  it  is  of  every  description,  and 
amon^  others,  the  profusion  of  pilcharus  is  most 
astonishing ;  these  neing  at  certain  seasons  left  in 
shoals  dry  upon  the  beach.  \V  hales  are  also  found 
here,  and  on  the  exterior  coast  shells  of  the  most 
beautiful  lustre  may  be  collected  ;  some  of  these 
being  more  brilliant  than  the  finest  mother  of  pearl, 
and  covered  with  a  blue  similar  to  that  of  the  most 
delicate  lapis  lazuli.  Nor  are  pearls  themselves  to 
be  found  in  less  abundance.  It  is  true  that  the 
Indian  formerly  used  to  throw  the  shell  bearing 
this  precious  treasure  into  the  fire,  in  order  that  he 
might  extract  the  oyster  for  his  food  ;  but  now,  it 
appears,  he  has  learned  to  Iiold  it  in  due  estimation, 
instructed  by  the  Europeans.  The  pearl  fisheries 
in  these  parts  are  much  favoured  by  the  shallowness 
of  the  water.  This  country  was  discovered  in  the 
year  15S6  by  the  celebret(^  Heman  Cort^,  as  he 
was  endeavouring  to  find  a  passage  from  the  N. 
to  the  S.  sea.  Its  conquest  from  that  time  bad 
often  been  attempted,  but  without  efi'ect,  until  the 
^rear  1679,  when,  pursuant  to  the  king's  direction, 
it  was  invaded  by  Admiral  Don  Isidro  Otondo,  and 
was  settled  by  the  missionaries  of  the  extinguished 
order  of  the  Jesuits,  under  the  direction  of  the  Fa- 
ther Eusebio  Francisco  Kino,  who  first  began  to 
bring  the  infidel  Indians  under  subjection.  Many 
changes  and  conquests  have  since  taken  place  here, 
under  diflSsrent  officers  appointed  on  the  several 
occasions ;  the  relation  of  which  would  however, 
perhaps  unnecessarily,  dilate  this  article  In^yond  its 
proper  limits.  [The  peninsula  of  Old  California, 
which  equals  England  in  extent  of  territory,  and 
does  not  contain  the  population  of  the  small  towns 
of  Ipswich  or  Deptford,  lies  under  the  same  parallel 
Willi  Bengal  and  the  Canary  islands.  The  sky  is 
constantly  serene  and  of  a  deep  blue,  and  without 
a  cloud ;  and  should  any  clouds  appear  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  thev  display  the 
most  beautiful  shades  of  violet,  purple,  and  green. 
All  those  who  had  ever  been  in  Old  California,  pre- 
aerved  the  recollection  of  the  extraordinary  beauty 
of  this  phenomenon,  which  depends  on  a  particular 
state  of  the  vesicular  vapour  and  the  punty  of  the 
air  in  these  climates.     No  where  could  an  astrono* 


mer  find  a  more  delightful  abode  than  at  Cumana. 
Coro,  the  island  of  Margerita,  and  the  coast  ol 
California.  But  unfortunately  in  this  peninsula 
the  sky  is  more  beautiful  than  the  earth.  The  soil 
is  sandy  and  arid,  like  the  shores  of  Provence; 
vegetation  is  at  a  stand ;  and  rain  is  very  unfre« 
quent.  A  chain  of  mountains  runs  through  the 
centre  of  the  peninsula,  of  which  the  most  elevated, 
the  Cerro  de  la  Giganta,  is  from  1400  to  1500 
metres  (from  4392  to  4920  feet)  in  heiiriit, 
and  appears  of  volcanic  origin.  This  corditlera 
is  inhabited  by  animals,  the  most  peculiar  of  which 
have  been  already  enumerated.  At  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  California  we  discover  only  sand,  or 
a  stony  stratum,  on  which  cylindrical  cticti  {orga^ 
nos  del  tunal)  slioot  up  to  extraordinary  heights. 
We  find  few  springs ;  and  through  a  particufair 
fatality,  it  is  remarked  that  the  rock  is  naked  where 
the  water  springs  up,  while  there  is  no  water  where 
the  rock  is  covered  with  vegetable  earth.  Where* 
ever  springs  and  earth  happen  to  be  together,  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  is  immense.  It  was  in  these 
points,  of  which  the  number  is  far  from  great,  that 
the  tlesuits  established  their  first  missions.  The 
maize,  the  jatropha,  and  the  dioscorea^  vegetate 
vigorously  ;  and  the  vine  yields  an  excellent  grape, 
of  which  the  wine  resembles  that  of  the  Canary 
islands.  In  general,  however,  Old  California,  on 
account  of  the  arid  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  want 
of  water  and  vegetable  earth  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  will  never  be  able  to  mairttain  a  great  po«* 
pulation  any  more  than  the  n.  part  of  Sonora, 
which  is  almost  equally  dry  and  sandy.  Of  all 
the  natural  productions  of  Califoniia  the  pearls 
have,  since  the  16*th  century,  been  the  chief  attrac- 
tion to  navigators  for  visiting  the  coast  of  this  de- 
sert country.  They  abound  particularly  in  the 
s,  part  of  the  peninsula.  Since  the  cessation 
of  the  pearl  fishery  near  the  island  of  Margerita, 
opposite  the  coast  of  Araya,  the  gulfs  of  Panama 
and  California  are  the  only  quarters  in  the  Spanish 
colonies  which  supply  pearls  for  the  commerce  of 
Europe.  Those  of  California  are  of  a  very  beauti- 
ful water  and  large  ;  but  they  are  frequently  of  an 
irregular  figure,  disagreeable  to  the  eye.  The  shell 
which  produces  the  pearl  is  particularly  to  be 
found  in  the  bay  ofCeralvo,  and  round  the  islands 
of  Santa  Cruz  and  San  Jose.  The  most  valuable 
pearls  in  the  possession  of  the  court  of  Spain  were 
found  in  1615  and  1665,  in  the  expeditions  of  Juan 
Yturbi  and  Bernal  de  Pinadero.  During  the  stay 
of  the  Visitador  Galvez  in  California,  in  1768  and 
1769,  a  private  soldier  in  the  presidio  of  Loreto, 
Juan  Ocioy  was  made  rich  in  a  short  time  by  pearl 
fishing  on  the  coast  of  Ceralvo.  Since  that  period] 
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thennmbcrsofpearlsorCalirorniabroiigbtanniiany  more   than  from    4   (o  5000  native  cuhiTtttd 

to  market  is  almost  rediieeJ  (o  notUinfr.     The  In-  Clndios  reducidos)  in  (he  villages  ot'  the  mbsior 

dians  and  Negroes,  who  fullow  thrficvcre  occupa-  The  number  of  these  missions   is  also  reduced 

t ion  of  divers,  are  so  poorly  pii id  by  the  whites,  16.     The  savages  amount  to  only  4000,  and  it 

ttiatthc  fishery  is  considi-rnd  nsabiinnoned.     This  observed  that  those  iiihubiting  the  n.  of  Califoni 

branch  of  ii)dustry  lan^iiishea  from  the  same  causes  are  itomewhat  more  gentle  and  civilized  than  t 

which  in  South  America  have  rniwd  the  price  of  nntives  of  the  s.  division.     The  principal  villiu 

the  Peruvian  sheep-skins,  i\\f.  caoutchouc,  niid  (he  of  this  province  arc  Loreto,   Santa  Ana,  and  S 

febrifugal  bark  nf  llie  qtiinquina.     In  (^alifimiia  (  Niicva  California).     Il  is  n  long  and  narrow  t 

the  Ji^iiits  obtained  n  com|)letc  victoryovcr  tlie  .leseph. 

eokliery  posted  in  the /jrrsiflws.    The  court  dpcidcd  The  pari  of  the  coast  of  the  greatoccan  wfaii 

by  a  ccditla  realy  tb:it  nil  Ibedetacbmentof  J^ordo,  extends   from    the    isthmus    of   Old    Culifimii 

even  the  captain,  should  be  nndor  (he  command  of  or  from  the  bay  of  Todos  los  Santos  (x.  from  t 

the  father  at  (he  head  of  ihc  missions.   The  intereit-  port  of  San  Diego)  to  cape  Mcndnctno,  bcarsi 

ii^  Toyages  of  three  .Tesnils,    Euscbius   Kiilm,  the  Spanish  maps   (he  name  of  New   Califoni 

N^rinSalvatierrn,  and  Juun  Ugnarte,  brought  ns  tent  of  country,  in  uliicli   for  these  40  years  t 

acquainted  with  the  pitysiciil  situation  ot  the  conn-  Mexican  govemmt-nt  has  been  establishing  m 

try.      The  villai;e  of  Loreto   had  been   already  sions  and  military  |M>sts.     No  village  or  Arm  is 

founded,  under  the  name  of  Presidio  dc  San  DJu-  be  found  n.  of  (he  port  of  St.  Francis,  which 

nisiojin  1(J97.    llnderlhercign  of  Philip  V.  espe-  more  than  78  leagues  dlMant  from   cape  Mend 

cinlly  after  the  year  1741,  the  Spanish  establish-  cino.  Tiie  province  of  New  Calilbrnia  in  its prese 

tnents  in  Oaliforna  Ixn^anie  very  considerable.   The  slate  is  only  197  leagues  in  length,  and  from  nii 

Jctu its  displayed  there  (hat  commercial  industry  to  ten  in  breadth.     The  city  of  Mexico  is  the  snr 

and  that  activity  to-\vhicb  they  are  indebted  for  so  distance  in  a  straight  line  from  Philadelphia  as  frc 

many  succcs.ses,  and  \>hjcli  have  expusi'd  (beni  (o  Monterey,  which  is   the   chief  phoc  uf  the  m 

Bomany  calumnies  in  "both  Indies.     In  a  very  few  sions  of  New  Calilbrnia,  and  of  which  the  la 

jENirs  they  built  IG  villages  in  the  interior  of  the  tudc  is  the  same  within  a  few  minutes  with  that 

peninsula.     Since  their  expulsion  in    I7b7,  Call-  Cadiz.  Attlietimcof  the  expe<iitionof  M.  Galvi 

fbmia  has  been  confided  to  the  Dominican  monks  of  military  detachments  came  from  Loreto  (o  the  p« 

the  city  of  Mexico ;  and  it  appenrs  that  they  have  ofSan  Diego.     'I'he  letter 'post  still  goes  from  tl 

not  been  so  successful  in  their  establi!.bnients  oi  Old  port  along  the  n.  ts.  coast  to  San  Francisco.     Tl 

CaliJoniia,  as  the  Franciscans  have  been  on  the  last  establishment,   the  mott.n.  of  all   the  Sp 

eoostsof  New  Cnlitbrnia.     The  natives  of  the  pen-  nisli  possessions  of  the  new  continent,  is  alrai 

insula  who  do  not  live  in  the  missions,  areof  aflsa-  under  the  same  parallel  with  the  small  (own  of  Ti 

vages,  perhaps,  the  nearest  to  what  has  been  called  in  New  Mexico,     It  is  not  more  than  300  leagi 

tbestatc  of  nature.  They  pass  wholedaysstrelcbed  distantfrom  it;  and  though  Father   Bscalante, 

out  on  their  bellies  on  the  sand,  when  it  is  heated  his  apostolical  cxcncsions  m  1777,  advancodalo 

by  the  reverberation  of  the  solar  rays.     Likesc-  (he  a.  bank  of  the  river  Zaguanauas  towards  t 

\'eral  trilK's  of  tlie  Orinoco,  they  entertain  a  great  mountains  De  los  Guacaros,  no  traveller  has  i 

horror  for  clothing.     "  A  monkey  dressed  up  does  come  from  New  Mexico  to  the  coast  of  New  C 

not  appear  so  ridiculous  to  the  common  people  in  lifornia. 

Europe,"  says  Father  Venegas,    "  as  a  man  in  From  the  example  of  the  English  maps,  seve 

clothes  appears  to  tlio  Indians  of  California."  Not-  geographers  give  the  name  of  New  Albion  to  Ni 

withstanding  this  slutc  of  apparent  stupidity,  the  California.     This  denomination  is  founded  on  I 

first  missiunarii's  distinguislurd  different  religious  inaccurate  opinion  of  the  navigator  Drake,   w 

Kecti  among  the  natives.     Throe  divinities,  who  first  discovered,  in  1378,  the  n.  tb.  coast  of  An 

carried  on  a  war  of  extermination   against  each  rica  between  ihe  38"  and  (be  48"  of  latitude.     T 

other,  were  objecfs  of  terror  among  three  of  the  celebrated   voyage    of   Sebastian  Viscatno  is 

tribesofCalilbrnia.  ThePericnesdreadedtheiMiwer  doubt    94   years  posterior  to  the  discoverin 

of  Niparaya,  and  the  Menquis  and  the  Vehities  Francis  Drake ;    but  Knox  and  other  historii 

the  power  of  Waclipuran  and  Sumongo.     Accord-  seem  to  forget  that  Cabrillo  had  already  eiiamim 

iiig  to  the  information  obtained  from  the  monks  in  IMS,  the  coast  of  New  California  (o  the  paral 

who  now  govern  the  two  Californias,  (he  popu-  of  43°,  the  bonndary  of  his  navigation,  as  we  m 

latioRofOld  California  has  diminished  to  sucti  a  see  from  a  cnmpnrison  of  the  old  observations 

.d^yree  within  the  last  thirty  years,  that  there  ore  not  hititude  with  those  taken  in  our  own  days.    A 
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'  ftbough  the  whole  shore  of  New  California  was 
carefully  examined  by  the  great  navigator  Sebas- 
tian Viscaino,  (as  is  proved  by  plans  drawn  up  by 
himself  in  1602)^  this  fine  country  was  only,  how- 
ever, occupied  by  the  Spaniards  167  years  after- 
wards. The  court  of  Madrid  dreading  le^t  the 
other  maritime  powejs  of  Europe  should  form 
settlements  on  the  n,  w.  coast  of  America,  which 
might  become  dangerdus  to  the  Spanish  colonies, 
gave  orders  to  the  Chevalier  de  Croix,  the  viceroy, 
and  the  Yisitndor  Galvez,  to  found  missions  and 
presidios  in  the  ports  of  San  Diego  and  Monterey. 
For  this  purpose  two  packet-boats  set  out  from  the 
port  of  San  Bias,  and  anchored  at  San  Diego  in 
the  month  of  April  1763. 

The  soil  of  New   California  is  as  well  watered 
and  fertile  as  that  of  Old  California  is  arid  and 
stony.     It  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  rountri<s 
which  can  be  seen.     The  climate  is  n;uch  more 
mild  there  than  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  e; 
coast  of  the  new   continent.     The  sky   is  foggy, 
but  the  frequent  fogs,  which  rcilder  it  difficult  to 
land  on  the  coast  of  Monterey  and  San  Francisco, 
give  vigour  to   vegetation  and  fertilize  the  soil, 
which  is  covered  with  a  black  and  spongy  earth. 
In  the  (8  missions  which  now  exist  in  New  Cali- 
fornia, wheat,    maize,    and    haricots    (frisolcs)^ 
are  cultivated  in  abundance.     Barley,  beans,  len- 
tiles,  and  garbanzos^  grow  very  well   in  the  fields 
in  the  greatest  part  of  the  province,     (iood  wine 
18  made  in  the  villages  of  Snn  Di^o,  San  Juan 
Capistrano,     San    Gabriel,    San    Buenaventura, 
Santa   Barbara,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa  Clara, 
and  San  Jose,  and  all  along  the  coast,  s.  and  n. 
of  Monterey,  to  beyond  tlie  37®  of  latitude.     The 
£uropean  olive  is  successfully  cultivated  near  the 
canal  of  Santa  B.^rbara,  es]>ecially  near  San  Diego, 
where  an  oil  is  made,  as  good  as  that  of  the  valley- 
of  Mexico,  or  the  oils  of  Andalucia. 

The  population  of  New  California,  including 
only  tbe  Indians  attached  to  the  soil  who  have 
be^im  to  cultivate  their  fields,  was 

in  1790,    .    -      7,748  souls 
in  1801,     .    .     13,(368 
and  in  1802,    -    -     15,fi63 
Thus  the  number  of  inhabitants  has  doubled  in 
Jg  years.     Since  the  foundation  of  these  missions, 
or  between  1769  and   1808,  there  were  in  all,  ac- 
cording to  the  parish  registers,  33,717  baptisms, 
8009   marriages,  and  16,984  deaths.     We  must 
not  attempt  to  deduce  from  these  data  the  pro- 
portion between  the  births  and  deaths,  because  in 
the   niifnber  of  biptisnis  the  adqlt  lndian>  (los. 
neofUos)  are  confounded  with  the  children.     The 
estimation  of  the  produce  of  the  soil^  or  the  har- 


vests, furnishes  also  the  most  convincing  proofs  of 
the  increase  of  industry  and  prosperity  of  New 
California.  In  1791,  according  to  tbe  tables  pub- 
lished by  M.  Galiano,  the  Indians  sowed  in  the 
wlfole  province  only  874  bushels  of  wheat,  which 
yielded  a  harvest  of  15,197  bushels.  The  culti* 
vation  doubled  in  1802;  for  the  quantity  of  wheat 
sown  was  2089  bushels,  and  the  harvest  33,576 
bushels. 

The  following  table  contains  the  number  of  live- 
stock in  1802. 


Oxen. 
67,782 


Sheep. 
107,172 


Hogs.  I  Horses. 


Mules. 

877 
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In  1791  there  were  only  24,968  head'  of  black 
cattle  (ganado  mayor)  in  the  whole  of  the  Indian 
villages.  The  n.  p^rt  of  California  is  inhabited  by 
the  two  nations  of  the  Kumsen  and  Escelen.  They 
speak  languages  totally  difi*erent  from  one  another, 
and  they  iorm  the  population  of  the  presidio  and 
the  village  of  Monterey.  In  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco the  languages  of  the  difi*erent  tribes  of  the 
Matalans,  Salsen,  and  Quirotes,  are  derived  from 
a  common  root.  Father  Lasuen  observe^],  that  on 
an  extent  of  180  leagues  of  the  coast  of  California, 
from  San  Diego  to  San  Francisco,  no  fewer  than 
17  languages  are  spoken,  which  can  .hardly  be 
considered  as  dialects  of  a  small  number  of  mo- 
ther languages.  The  population  of  New  Cali- 
fornia'would  have  augmented  still  more  rapidly 
if  the  laws  by  which  the  Spanish  presidios  have 
been  governed  for  ages  were  not  directly  opposite 
to  the  true  interests  >of  both  mother-country  and 
cdlonies.  By  these  laws  the  soldiers  stationed  at 
Monterey  are  not  permitted  to  live  out  of  their 
barracks  and  to  settle  as  colonists.  The  Indians 
who  inhabit  the  villages  of  New  California  have 
been  for  some  years  employed  in  spinning  coarse 
woollen  stuffs,  called  Jrisadas;  but  their  princi- 
pal occupation,  of  which  the  prodi\ce  might  be- 
come a  very-  considerable  branch  of  commerce,  is 
the -dressing  o£  stag-skins.  In  the  cordillera  of 
small  elevation  which  runs  along  the  coast,  as  weH 
as  in  the  neighbouring  savannasy^  there  are  neither 
bnffalos  nor  elks ;  and  on  the  crest  of  the  moun- 
tains which  are  covered  with  snow  in  the  month 
of  November,  the  berrendps,  with  small  chamois 
horns,  feed  by  themselves.  But  all  tbe  forest  and 
all  the  plains  covered  with  ^raminoj  are  filled  witH 
flocks  of  stags  of  a  most  gigantic  size,  the  hom» 
of  which  are  round  and  extremely  large.  Forty 
or  fifty  of  them  are  frequently  seen  at  a  tinie :  they 
are  of  a  brown  colour,  smooth,  and  without  spot: 
Their  horns,  which  are  not  palmated,  are  nearly. 
15  decimetres  (4|  fc^et)  in  length.  It  is  affirmed 
by  eyery  traveller,  that  this  great  ttog  of  New  G»-} 
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gliforDia  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  animals  of 
panish  America.  It  probably  difTcrs  from  the 
wewakish  of  M.  Ileame,  or  the  e/k  of  the  United 
States,  of  which  naturalists  have  very  improperly 
made  the  two  species  of  cervus  Canadensis  and 
cervus  Strongyloccros.  The  horns  of  these  stags  are 
caid  to  be  nine  feet  loii^,  and  the  animal,  wlien 
running,  throws  up  its  head  to  rest  tlieni  on  its 
back. 

Tfie  Spanish  and  Russian  establishments  being 
hitherto  the  only  ones  which  exist  on  the  ^i.  w. 
coast  of  America,  it  may  not  be  useless  here  to 
enumerate  all  the  missioTis  of  New  California 
which  have  been  founded  up  to  1803.  This  de- 
tail is  noorc  interesting  at  this  period  than  ever, 
as  the  United  States  have  shown  a  desire  to  ad- 
vance towards  the  w.  towards  the  shores  of  the 
great  ocean,  which,  opposite  to  China,  abounds 
with  beautiful  furs  of  sea  otters. 

The  missions  of  New  California  run  from  s.  to 
n.  in  the  order  here  indicated  : 

San  Diego,  a  village  founded  in  1760,  15 
leagues  distant  from  the  most  n.  mission  of  Old 
California.     Population  in  1S02,  1560. 

San  Luis  Rey  dc  Francia,  a  village  founded  in 
1798,  600. 

.    Snn  Juan  Capistrano,  a  village  founded  in  1776, 
1000. 

San  Gabriel,  a  village  founded  in  1771,  1050. 

San  Fernando,  a  village  founded  in  1797,  600. 

San  Buenaventura,  a  villac^e  founded  in  1782, 

Santa  Barbara,  a  village  founded  in  1786, 
1100. 

La  Purissima  Concepcion,  a  village  founded  in 

1787,  1000. 

San  Luis  Obisbo,  a  vilktj^e  founded  in  1772, 
700.  >  fe 

San  Miffuel,  a  village  founded  in  1797,  600. 

Soledad,  a  village  founded  in  1791,  570. 

San  Antonio  de  Padua,  a  village  founded  in 
1771,  1050. 

•    San  Carlos  de  Monterey,  capital  of  New  Cali- 
fornia, founded  in  1770. 

San  Juan  Bautista,  a  village  founded  in  1797, 
960. 

Santa  Cruz,  a  village  founded  in  1794,  440. 

Santa  Clara,  a  village  founded  in  1777,  ISOO. 

San  Jose,  a  village  founded  in  1797,  630. 

San  Francisco,  a  village  founded  in  1776,  with 
a  fine  port.  This  port  is  frequently  confounded 
by  geographers  with  the  port  of  Drake  further 
n.  under  the  38P  10*  of  latitude,  called  by  the 
Spaniards  the  Puerto  de  Bodqga.  Population  of 
Smi  Francisco^  .880. 
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The  number  of  whites,  Muslees^  and  Mulaltpes^ 
who  live  in  New  California,  either  in  the  presidios^ 
or  in  the  service  of  the  monks  of  St.  Francis^ 
may  be    about    1300;  for  in  the  two  years  ot"" 
1801    and    180?,    there    were    in    the    cast  of" 
whites  and  mixed  blood  S3  marriages.  182  bap^ 
tisms,  and  82  deaths.     It  is  only  on  this  part  of^ 
the  population  that  the  goternment  can  recJUHi  for 
tlie  defence  of  the  coast,  in  case  of  any  military— 
attack  by  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe.     Th^ 
population  of  the  intendancy  of  New  Caiifbmiiu^ 
was,  in  1803,  15,600.     The  extent  of  surface  ii 
square  leagues  2125,  the  inhabitants  being  serei 
to  each  league.] 

CALIGASTA,  a  race  of  Indians  of  the  pro 
vince  and  corregimiento  of  Quillota  in  the  kuig 
dom  of  Chile,  to  the  w.  of  the  city  of  San  Juan  ' 
la  Frontera. 

CALIMAIA,    a   settlement   and   head  settle 


ment  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  the  Metepec  ir 
Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  260  families  of  In- 
dians, ana  is  two  leagues  s,  s.  w.  of  its  capital. 

CALIMA,  a  mountain  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Choco  in  the  kingdom   of  Tierri 
Firme,  on  the  heights  of  which  there  is  a  watch 
tower,  with  a  fort  commanding  and  defending  th 
entrance  of  the  river  San  Juan. 

CALLA-CALLA,  a  very  abundant  stream  or: 
the  kingdom  of  Chile,  in  the  district  of  Guada^ 
labquen.  It  rises  from  the  lakes  of  Huana 
gue,  runs  w.  and  enters  the  Yaldivia  near  tb 
city. 

CALLA-CALI,  a  settlement  of  tke  prov 
and  cor reffimiVn/o  of  Collaquas  in  Peru. 

CALLA-HUAIA,  a  large  river  of  Peru,  toth 
€.  of  Cuzco,  which  descends  from  tlie  cardUlera  o: 
the  Andes. 

CALLAO,  a  Peruvian  city  and  port  of  the  S 
sea,  much  frequented,  and  carrying  on  a  grea 
commerce  with  the  other  provinces  of  America 
and  with  Europe.  It  gained  the  title  of  city  ia 
the  year  1671.  It  was  well  fortified  when  th 
Dutch  commander  Jacques  THermite  laid  sie^t 
it  for  the  space  of  five  months,  in  the  year  16S4 
and  here,  it  is  said,  that  owing  to  his  failure  i 
this  enterprise,  he  died  of  vexation.  [On  the 
side  runs  the  river  which  waters  Lima,  on  whic 
side  is  a  small  suburb  built  only  of  reeds.  Thcc 
is  another  on  the  s.  side ;  the^  are  both  called  P£ 
tipisti,  and  inhabited  by  Indians.  To  the  e.  ac^ 
extensive  plains,  adorned  with  beautiful  orcharcK 
watered  by  canals  cut  from  the  river.  The  tow: 
which  is  built  on  a  low  fiat  point  of  land,  vr 
strongly  fortified  in  the  reign  of  Philip  1 V. ;  arm 
numerous  batteries  command  the  port  and 
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which  is  th»  greatest}  finest,  and  safest  in  all  the 
S.  sea.  There  is  anchorage  every  where  in  very 
deep  water,  without  danger  of  rocks  or  shoals, 
except  one,  which  is  three  cables  length  from  the 
shore,  about  the  middle  of  the  island  of  St.  Law- 
•lence,  opposite  La  Galatea.  The  little  island  of 
.Callao  lies  just  before  the  town.  In  the  opening 
between  these  two  islands,  there  are  two  sraaU 
islets,  or  rather  rocks;  there  is  also  a  third  very 
low,  but  half  a  league  out  at  sea,  5.  s.  e.  from  the 
91.  w.  point  of  the  island  of  St.  Lawrence.  Near 
the  sea-side  is  the  governor's  house,  which,  with 
the  viceroy's  palace,  take  up  two  sides  of  a  square; 
the  parish-  church  makes  a  third ;  and  a  battery  of 
three  pieces  of  cannon  forms  the  fourth.  The 
churches  are  built  of  canes  interwoven,  and  cover- 
ed with  clay,  or  painted  white.  Here  are  five 
monasteries,  and  an  hospital.  The  houses  are  in 
general  built  of  slight  materials;  the  singular  cir- 
cumstance of  its  never  raining  in  this  country 
renders  stone  houses  unnecessary;  and  besides, 
these  arc  more  npt  to  suffer  from  earthquakes, 
which  are  frequent  here.  The  most  remarkable 
happened  in  the  year  1746,  which  laid  |tbs  of 
Lima  level  with  the 'ground,  and  entirely  demo- 
lished Callao ;  where  the  destruction  was  so  en- 
tire, that  only  one  man,  of  3000  inhabitants,  was 
left  to  record  this  dreadful  calamity.  Lat.  12^  S' 
s.    Long.  77°4'a>.] 

CALLAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
correpmknto  of  Picajes  in  Peru. 

CALLAPAMPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregtmiento  of  Huarochiri  in  Peru,  annexed 
to  the  curacv  of  Yauli. 

CALLAQUI,  Volcano  of,  in  the  province  and 
corregimienlo  of  Ytata,  and  countrv  or  the  Pelluen- 
ches  Indians,  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile. 

CALLAUCU-JAN,  a  lake  of  the  province  of 
Guamachuco  in  Peru,  from  whence  rises  the  river 
of  Santa. 

GALLE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor^ 
regimietUo  of  Paucartambo  in  Peru,  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  the  capital. 

CALLEJON,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
^vernment  of  Buenos  Ayres,  situate  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Saladillo,  on  the  coast  lying  between 
the  river  La  Plata  and  the  straits  of  Magellan. 

CALLENMARCA,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregtmiento  of  Angaraes  in  Peru, 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Lircas. 

[^CALLIAQUA,  a  town  and  harbour  at  the 
s*  zx>.  end  of  St.  Vincent,  one  of  the  Charibbee 
islands.  The  harbour  is  the  best  in  the  island,  and 
draws  thither  a  great  part  of  the  trade,  and  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  island.] 
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CALLIQUE,  a  seftlement  of  the  district  and 
corregtmiento  of  Colchagua  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile,  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Nilahu. 

CALLIRI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Cochabamba  in  Peru,  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Carasa. 

CALLlSECAS,  a  barbarous  and  savage  nation 
dwelling  n.  of  the  mountains  of  Guanuco  in  Peru^ 
They  carry  on  a  continual  warfare  with  the  na- 
tions of  the  Cepazos  and  Cocmonomas. 

CALLO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of  Quito, 
in  the  district  of  the  corregimiento  odoACinco 
Leguas. 

Callo,  a  port  of  the  coast  of  the  S.  sea,  in  the 
province  and  government  of  Guayaquil. 

CALLUA,  a  small  lake  of  the  province  and 
captainship  general  of  Rey  in  Brazil,  in  the  Rin- 
con  de  Turotetama. 

[CALM  Point,  on  the  «.  w.  coast  of  N.  Ame- 
rica, lies  within  Bristol  bay,  on  the  n.  side.l 

CALMETITLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  2itlala,  and  afcaldia  mat/or  of  Chi" 
lapa,  in  Nueva  Espaua ;  two  leagues  to  the  s,  of 
its  capital. 

[CALN,  East  and  West,  two  townships,  in 
Chester  county,  Pennsylvania.] 

CALONGE,  a  small  island  of  the  large  lake 
Titicaca,  belonging  to  the  province  and  cotregi* 
miento  of  Omasuyos  in  Peru. 

[CALOS,  a  bay  on  the  w.  coast  of  the  penin- 
sula of  £.  Florida,  where  are  excellent  fishing 
banks  and  grounds.  Not  far  from  this  is  a  con- 
siderable town  of  Seminole  Indians.  The  Spa- 
niards from  Cuba  take  great  quantities  of  fis»h  here-, 
and  barter  with  the  Indians  and  traders  for  skinsy 
furs,  &c.  and  return  with  their  cargoes  to  Cuba,  j 

CALOTA,  a  city  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Popayan,  founded  m  the  place  called  De 
la  Quebrada,on  the  shore  of  the  river  Magdalena, 
and  near  its  source,  by  Juan  Moreno,  in  the  year 
1543.  It  is  of  a  warm  and  moist  temperature^ 
abounding  in  ^old  mines,  but  very  subject  to  tem- 
pests, in  which  thunderbolts  are  observed  to  fall 
frequently  and  in  great  numbers^  The  Paces  In- 
dians, the  inhabitants,,  ia  conjunction  with  the 
Pigaos,  destroyed  it,  putting  to  death  the  curate^ 
in  the  year  1641  ^  aad  bemg  deeply  incensed 
against  the  bell  of  the  church,  because  it  used  to 
call  them  to  mass,,  and  to  their  instruction  in  re- 
ligion, they  endeavoured,  by  various  means,  to 
break  it  to  pieces,  which,  they  were  not  able  to 
eflect  till  they  rolled  it  down  from  the  top  of  a 
mountain  into  a  stony  valley  ;  from  which  tirae,.as 
fame  will  have  it,,  this  bell  is  heard  to  sdund  here 
wbeneves  a  tempest  rises,,  and  as  oftm  at  it  is 
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heard  the  tempest  immediately  subsides.  Again, 
vhen  it  was  resolved  to  rebuild  the  city  at  a  small 
distance,  they  collected  the  pieces  of  this  bell,  and 
from  some  of  them  formed  another  bell,  reserving 
the  remaining  pieces  as  a  kind  of  precious  relic 
or  specific  against  tempests,  keeping  them  shut  up 
in  a  box  to  which  there  arc  two  keys,  one  of  which 
is  kept  by  the  curate,  and  the  other  by  the  bishop 
of  Popayan,  who  distribute  bits  of  this  bell,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  wrought  up  in  the  tongues 
of  other  small  bells ;  and  indeed,  so  much  are  they 
esteemed,  and  so  common  have  thej  become,  that 
there  is  not  a  house  in  the  kingdom  but  has  in  it 
this  relic,  as  a  specific  antidote  against  tempests. 

CALPA,  :San  Andees  db,  the  head  settle* 
mentofthe  alcaldia  mayor  of  Atrisco  in  Nueva 
£spafia,  situate  in  a  spacious  and  pleasant  valley, 
with  a  convent  of  the  religious  order  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  contains  SOO  families  of  Indians,  and  50  of 
-Spaniards,  Mustets^  and  Mulattoes,  who  live  in  the 
manufacturing  communities  in  its  district,  where 
are  cultivated  hemp  and  flax.  These  articles  are 
used  only  in  the  making  of  rigging  ^and  coach* 
harness.  Four  leagues  and  a  half  n.  w.  of  its 
capital. 

t/ALPA,  another  settlement  of  the  province  and 
<unregimienio  of  Caxatambo  in  Peru,  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Cochamarca. 

CALPANAPA,  a  small  village  or  bamlet  at- 
toched  to  Cochoapa,  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Talpa  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains  47  ramilies 
of  Indians. 

CALPI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  coT" 
regimiento  of  Riobamba  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 
In  its  district  there  is  a  large  tract  of  country  call* 
ed  Choquipoglio. 

[CALPOLALPAN,  a  mountain  in  New  Mex- 
ico, which  abounds  with  quarries  of  jasper  and 
marble  of  difierent  colours.] 

CALPULALPA,  San  Mateo  de,  the  head 
settlement  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Ixtepexi,  of  the 
province  and  bishopric  of  Oaxaca  in  Nueva 
Espaiia.  It  contains  490  families  of  Indians,  with 
the  people  of  its  district,  who  employ  themselves 
in  the  cultivation  of  cochineal  and  in  the  weaving 
of  cotton. 

CALPUTILAN,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of 
San  Mateo,  in  the  head  settlement  and  alcaldia 
mayw  of  Guejozingo,  of  the  same  kingdom.  It 
contains  90  families  of  Indians. 

CALPUTITLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Toluca  in  Nueva 
Espafia.  It  contains  125  families  of  Indians,  and 
lies  at  a  little  distance  to  the  s.  of  its  capital. 

CALTA,  Point  (rf*,  on  the  coast  of  the  province 
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and  caplamship  of  Seara  in  Brazil,  bdtW6te  ibb 
rivers  Guamare  and  Scorgovive. 

CALTENGO,  San  Joseph  de,  a  smlemetit 
of  the  head  settlement  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Cueiw 
navaca  in  Nueva  Espana. 

CALUALCHl,  Point  of,  on  the  w.  coast  of  thu 
island  of  Puertorico,  between  thsA  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  port  of  Auasco,  in  firont  of  the  islanl 
of  Desecho. 

CALUARIO,  Mountain  c^,  a  settlement  of  \kt 
Capuchin  missionaries  in  the  province  and  govenN 
ment  of  Guayana,  of  the  kingdom  of  Tieria 
Firme,  on  the  shore  of  the  Orinoco. 

Caluario,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Venezuela.  It  rises  m  the  sierra  of  Car- 
rizal,  runs  s.  and  enters  the  Orituco. 

C  ALUM  A,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Quitof| 
which  passes  through  the  plains  of  (>jiba.  From 
these  puins  it  takes  its  name,  which  it  aflerwardk 
changes  into  Caracol.  It  rises  in  the  mountaina 
of  Chimbo,  runs  from  s.  w.  to  n.  e.  and  aflerwardb 
turning  from  n.  e.  to  s,  tr.  takes  a  short  turn  from 
n.  to  $.  and  enters  the  BabahoyO|  near  the  settle* 
ment  of  this  name. 

CALUO,  Port,  a  large  ba^  of  the  province  and 
capiamship  of  Pemambuco  u  Brasil ;  situate  b^ 
tween  the  port  of  Las  Piedras  and  the  settlement  of 
San  Benito. 

CALVERT,  a  county  of  the  province  and  co» 
lony  of  Maryland,  one  of  the  iQ  which  compose 
that  province ;  branded  by  the  county  61  Chanes, 
and  aivided  from  the  same  by  the  river  Balnsoen^ 
being  also  in  the  same  manner  divided  firom  tbt 
county  of  Prince  George. 

CALVERTOWN,  a  city  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Maryland|  capital  of  tbe  county 
of  Cdvert.  ^ 

CALZON,  Island  of,  one  of  thoaa  lyin^  to  the 
fu  of  St.  Domingo,  between  the  $.  point  or  Cacio 
Grande  and  Pkfiuelo  Quadrado. 

[CAM  Island,  one  of  the  small  Virgin  islands  in 
the  West  Indies ;  situate  near  St.  John's^  in  the 
King's  channel.] 

CAMAGANDI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Chooo.  It  rises  in  the  mountains^  and 
runs  into  the  sea  on  the  w.  coast^  emptying  itself 
into  the  gulf  of  Tucumari  or  Darien. 

CAMAMEU,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  the  Amazonas,  in  the  part  posseased  by 
the  Portuguese.  It  runs  from  n.  to  5.  in  a  ser- 
pent ine  course,  and  enters  the  Rio  Negro,  between 
the  Jacuapiri  and  the  Anavillana. 

CAMAMU,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captaimhip  of  Los  liheos  in  Brazil ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  of  its  name. 
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CAMAMtT,  a  river  of  the  same  province  atnd 
kingdom,  which  rises  in  the  sierra  (jhapada,  runs 
to  e.  and  empties  itself  into  the  sea^  close  bj  the 
aand-bank  of  its  name. 

Camamc,  Sand-bank  of,  lying  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  where  there  is  a  fort  or 
castle,  called  Nuestra  Seiiora  de  Gracia,  to  defend 
the  entrance  of  the  river. 

CAMANA,  a  province  and  carregimiento  of 
pern;  bounded  n.w.  and  n.  by  the  province  of 
lea,  n.  e.  by  that  of  Lucanas,  e.  by  that  of 
Parinacochas  and  Condesuios,  s.  e.  by  that  of  Col- 
Iftbuas,  and  w.  by  the  S.  sea.  It  extends  inlen^h 
99  leagues,  from  the  n.  w.  to  the  s.  e.  extremities, 
and  in  its  widest  jpart  firom  e.  to  te.  it  is  14  leagues. 
It  is  composed  of  many  valleys,  which  for  the  most 
part  term  mate  mi  the  coast,  and  are  thus  called, 
Tis.  Masses,  Camana,  Quiica,  Ocofia,  Atico,  Cha- 
tRtrra,  Chala,  Yauca,  and  Acari.  To  the  s,  and 
Before  the  valley  of  Mages,  there  lies  a  valley  of 
the  name  of  Sihnas,  which  is  10  leagues  in  length. 
The  five  valleys  towards  the  s,  belong  to  the  tem- 
poral jurisdiction  of  this  province ;  but  inasmuch 
as  relates  to  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  appertain 
to  the  province  of  Collahuas.  All  these  valleys 
abound  in  pimento,  vines,  of  which  they  make  wine 
and  brandy ;  with  figs  and  seeds,  particularly  in 
Mages;  with  these  productions  a  large  commerce 
is  carried  on  wRh  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
The  temperature  here  is  similar  to  that  of  Lima. 
Towards  the  sierra^  rain  is  not  unfrequent,  and  in 
fliat  part  are  many  mines  of  gold,  which,  however, 
owing  to  the  hardness  of  the  metals,  the  immense 
cxpences  of  working,  and  the  great  mixture  of 
alloy,  render  but  little  profit*  Here  are  also  mines 
cf  copper,  and  upon  a  very  lofty  mountain  called 
Huantiapa,  are  mines  of  crystal  of  various  colours. 
All  these  vaUeys  are  irrigated  by  rivulets  running 
down  from  the  sierra;  and  many  of  these  swell 
prodigiously  in  the  rainy  months,  which  are  Ja- 
nuary, February,  and  March.  The  rest  of  the 
year  these  valley's  sufer  timch  from  drought,  with 
the  exception  oi  those  of  Mages  and  Ocona,  which 
fife  always  well  watered  with  streams  abounding 
in  king-fish,  lisasy  and  prawns.  In  the  former 
galley,  in  particular,  is  found  an  animal  much  re- 
sembling a  cat,  which  lives  upon  these  king-fish. 
This  province  is  poor,  and  its  inhabitants  are  a 
^Kvretched  race,  disperst'd  over  many  valleys,  and 
living  upon  dried  figs  instead  of  bread.  There 
are  various  creeks  upon  the  coast,  in  which  fish 
are  caught  in  considerat)ie  quantities,  and  carried 
to  be  sold  in  the  sierra  There  are  also  some  small 
islands  where  they  go  to  collect  hyanco^  which  is 
the  dung  of  a  certain  bird,  and  used  ftir  Bumuriag 
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the  valleys.  The  repartimiento  in  this  province 
formerly  amounted  to  5S,600  dollars,  and  it  paid 
yearly  420  for  afcavaltr  Its  population  is  con* 
tained  in  14  settlements,  which  are, 

Quiica,  Valle  de  Chaparra, 

Aplao,  Tocotay, 

Huancarqui^  Atiquipa, 

Ocona,  Acari, 

Caraveli,  Yucata, 

Valle  de  Atico,  Yauca, 

Chala,  Yaqui. 

Camana,  the  capital  of  the  above  province,  is 
situate  two  leagues  from  the  sea,  on  a  beautiful 
and  delightful  spot.  It- is  watered  bv  the  Mages, 
just  before  this  river  enters  the  sea,  where  it  takes 
its  course  round  a  most  charming  grove  tenanted 
by  a  variety  of  birds.  The  population  was  for- 
merly large,  but  at  present  its  inhabitants  scarcely 
amount  to  the  number  of  1500  souls,  owing  to  the 

f  eater  part  of  them  having  emigrated  to  Arequipa. 
here  is  a  small  bay  on  the  coast,  of  the  same 
name,  where  quantities  o[  fish  are  caught.  [Lat. 
16P  IT  1.1 

CAM  AN  AN,  a  river  of  the  jprovince  and  co- 
lony of  Surinam,  in  that  part  of  Gruayana  which  is 
possessed  by  the  Dutch.  It  rises  at  the  end  of  the 
serranias  of  Rinocote,  runs  e.  and  enters  into  the 
Mazarroni. 

CAMANESTIGOUIA,  or  Tbes  Rios,  a 
fort  belonging  to  the  French  in  Canada,  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake  Superior,  and  at  the  mouth  at 
which  it  runs  into  Cbristinaux. 

CAIVf  ANICO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Venezuela ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Aquirre,  between  the  settlements  of  Araure 
and  San  Carlos,  and  to  the  e.  of  the  latter. 

CAMANTI,  a  settlement  and  asienio  of  the 
mines  of  the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Quispi* 
canchi  in  Peru. 

Camanti,  a  lofty  peak  or  eminence  of  the 
above  province,  on  the  side  of  two  lakes,  being  ex« 
actly  in  the  line  which  divides  this  province  from 
Paucartambo,  s.  of  the  settlement  of  Marcapata. 

CAMAPETA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regtmienio  of  Pomabamba  in  Peru.  It  rises  in  the 
Cordillera  of  the  Andes  of  Cuchoa,  runs  in  a  it.  it.  e. 
direction,  and  enters  the  rich  stream  of  the  Beni. 

CAMAPOA,  or  Camapua,  a  river  oftheter^ 
ritory  of  Cuiaba  in  Brazil.     See  TAQUAni. 

CAMARA,  or  Carajais,  a  small  settlement 
belonging  to  the  Portuguese,  in  the  province  and 
by  the  river  of  the  Amazonas  ;  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  laree  river  Negro,  somewhat  above  the  city 
of  Barcellos. 

CAMARAGIBI,  or  Camuaicm.  a  river  of  tiie 
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captainship  of  Pernambuco  in  Brazil.  It  rises  near 
the  coast,  and  rnns  into  the  sea  between  the  An* 
tonio  Grande  and  the  Totavimancha. 

CAMARATUBA,  a  small  river  of  the  captain^ 
ship  of  Paraiba  in  Brazil.  It  rises  near  the  coast, 
runs  e.  and  enters  the  sea  between  the  settlements 
of  Jorge  Pinto  and  Goiizalo. 

CAMARGO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  La  Sierra  Gorda,  in  the  baj  of 
Mexico  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Espaiia ;  founded 
in  the  year  1750  by  the  Count  of  Sierra  Gorda, 
Don  Joseph  de  Escandon,  colonel  of  the  militia  of 
Queretaro.  * 

CAMARGOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Espiritu  Santo  in  Brazil. 

CAMAIII,  a  very  lofty  mountain  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Guayana,  or  Nueva  An- 
dalucia,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Itari. 

CAMARON,  a  river  of  the  province  and  co- 
lony of  Surinam,  in  the  part  of  Guayana  possessed 
by  the  Dutch.  It  rises  at  the  end  of  the  serrania 
pf  Rinocote,  runs  towards  the  e.  and  enters  the 
Mazarroni. 

.  Cam  A  RON,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Honduras,  between  the  river 
Urare  and  the  Bayamo. 

CAMARON ES,  Bay  of,  on  the  coast  imme- 
diately between  the  river  La  Plata  and  the  straits 
of  Magellan.  It  lies  44^45'  io  s.  between  the 
bay  |>f  San  Jorge  and  port  Lcones. 

Cam  A  RONES,  another  port  of  the  coast  of  the 
S.  sea,  in  the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Arica. 
It  is  in  lat.  19*  16'. 

Cam  A  RONES,  a  river  of  the  same  province  and 
corregimiento. 

CAM  AT  A,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tinguindiq  in  Nueva 
Espana.  It  contains  200  families  of  Indians,  in- 
cluding those  who  live  within  the  neighbourhood 
ef  its  district,  and  is  the  last  of  those  settlements 
under  the  same  jurisdiction. 

Cam  ATA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  ror- 
regimierito  of  Larecaxa  in  Peru. 

CAMAVOS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians ; 
who  live  scattered  among  th%  woods  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  lakes  formed  by  the  river  Ucayale  to 
tlie  e.  and  who  carry  on  a  continual  warfare  with 
their  neighbours  the  Cunivos.  Discovered  in  the 
year  16^. 

CAMBAI9  San  Miguel  de,  the  bead  settlement 
of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Kilotepec  in  Nueva 
Espada.  It  contains  665  families  of  Indians,  and 
is  tliree  leagues  to  the  c,  n»  €•  of  its  capital. 

CAMBARBALA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Coquimbo  in  the  kingrlora 
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of  Chi!e«  In  its  district  there  is  a  parish  chnrcti, 
also  different  mills  for  the  manufacturing  of  me* 
tals,  and  an  apparatus  for  founding  them, 

CAMBAS,  a  barbarous  natbn  of  Indians  dwell- 
ing  5.  of  the  river  Ucayale,  and  it.  of  the  Paucar* 
tambo.  They  live  a  wandering  life  in  the  woodS| 
and  are  connected  with  the  nation  of  the  Piros. 

CAMBOIA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  coun* 
try  of  the  Amazonas,  in  the  territory  of  the  En* 
cabellados  Indians.  It  runs  e,  and  afterwards 
turning  to  s.  s.  e.  enters  the  Maranon,  opposite 
the  town  of  Oravia. 

CAMBRIDGE,  the  half-shire  town  of  Middle- 
sex county,  Massachusetts,  is  situate  upon  the  n. 
arm  of  the  river  Charles,  near  Charlcstown,  and 
seven  miles  to  the  fi.zD.  of  Boston.  It  contains  some 
beautiful  streets  and  buildings ;  was  formedy  called 
New-town,  and  had  its  name  changed  to  Cam* 
bridge.  Its  university  contained,  previous  to  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  more  than  4000  choice 
books.  The  college  consists  of  a  president,  five 
coUegiates,  and  one  treasurer.  There  was  likewise 
a  college  for  the  Indians  ;  but  not  being  made  use 
offer  this  purpose,  it  was  converted  into  a  print- 
ing office. 

f  Cambrid^  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  respect* 
able  townships  of  the  county.     Its  three  parishes^ 
Cambridge,  Little  Cambridge,    and  Menotomy, 
contain  three  Congregational  meeting-houses,  one 
for   Baptists,  and  another  for  Episcopalians,    a 
number  of  very  pleasant  seats,  and  2115  inhabi- 
tants.    The  elegant  bridge  which  connects  this 
town  with '  Boston  has  been  described  under  the 
head  of  Boston.    The  compact  part  of  the  bridge 
is  pleasantly  situated  3|  miles  w,  of  Boston,  on  the 
It.  bank  of  Charles  river,  over  which  is  a  bridge 
leading  to  Little  Cambridge.     It  contains  about 
100  dwelling  houses.     Its  public  buildings,  be- 
sides the  edifices  which  belong  to  Harvard  univer- 
sity, are  the  Episcopal  and  Congregational  meeting 
houses,  and  a  handsome  court-house.  The  college 
buildings  are  four  in  number,  aad  are  of  brick, 
named  Harvard,  HoUis,  and  Massachusetts  halls, 
and  Holden  chapel.     They  stand  on  a  beautiful 
green,  which  spreads  to  the  12.  w.  and  exhibit  a 
pleasing  view.     This  university,  as  to  its  library, 
philosophical  apparatus,  and  professorships,  is  at 
present  one  of  the  first  literary  institutions  on  thai 
continent.     It  takes  its  date  from  the  year  1638, 
seven  years  after  the  first  settlement  in  the  town- 
ship, then  called  New-town.    Since  its  establish- 
ment, to  July  1794,  3399  students  have  received 
honorary  degrees  from  its  successive  officers.     It 
has  generally  from  140  to  SOO  students.     The  li- 
brary contains  upwards  of  12,000  volumes.     The 
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cabinet  of  minerals  in  the  moaeum  contains  the 
more  useful  productions  of  nature;  and  excepting 
Svbat  are  called  the  precious  stones,  there  are  very 
few  substances  yet  discovered  in  the  mineral  king- 
dom, but  what  may  be  found  here.  The  univer- 
sity owes  this  noble  collection  of  minerals,  and 
several  other  natural  curiosities,  to  the  munificence 
of  Dr.  LfCtUom  of  London,  and  to  tliat  of  the  re- 
public of  France.] 

[Cambbidge,  a  post4own  of  Ninety-six  dis- 
trict, in  the  upper  country  of  S.  Carolina,  where 
the  circuit  courts  are  held.  It  contains  about  60 
houses,  a  court<-house,  and  a  brick  gaol.  The  col- 
lege, by  law  institnted  here,  is  no  better  than  a 
gramniar-school.'(See  South  Carolina.)  It  is  80 
miles  fUH.w.  of  Columbia,  50  n.  by  w.  of  Au- 

fusta  in  Georgia,  140  n.w.  of  Charlestown,  and 
63  s.  w.  of  Philadelphia.     Lat.  34«  9^  n.] 

[Cambridge,  the  chief  town  of  Dorchester 
county,  Maryland,  is  situated  on  the  5.  side  of 
Choptank  river,  about  13  miles  €•  s.  e,  from  Cook's 
point  at  its  mouth,  nine  w.  s,w.  from  Newmarket, 
and  57  s.  e.  from  Baltimore.  Its  situation  is 
healthy,  and  it  contains  about  50  houses  and 
-a  church.     Lat.  38°  34'  n.l 

[Cambridge,  in  Franklin  county,  Vermont,  is 
situated  on  both  sides  of  La  Moille  river,  about  20 
miles  w.  of  lake  Champlain,  and  has  359  inhabi- 
tants.] 

[Cambridge,  a  township  in  Grafton  county, 
New  Hampshire,  e.  of  Androscoggin,  and  5.  of 
Umbagog  lake.] 

[Cambrioob,  a  township  in  Washington  county, 
New  York.  By  the  census  of  1790,  it  contained 
4996  inhabitants,  including  41  slaves.  By  the 
state  census  of  1796,  it  appears  there  are  623 
electors.] 

CAMBU,  a  small  river  of  the  island  of  Joanes, 
or  Marajo,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil.  It  runs  e.  and 
enters  the  sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  arm  of  the  river 
of  the  Amazonas. 

CAMBUTO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Omasiccos  in  Peru ;  situate  on 
the  e.  shore  of  the  lake  Titicaca. 

CAMDEN  'County,  in  Edenton  district.  North 
Carolina,  is  on  the  n.  e.  corner  of  the  state.  It 
has  4033  inhabitants,  including  1038  slaves. 
Jonesborough  is  the  chief  town.] 

[Camden  District,  in  the  upper  country  of 
S.  Carolina,  has  Cberaws  district  on  the  n.  e. 
Georgetown  district  on  the  s.e.  and  the  state  of 
N.  Carolina  on  the  n,  and  is  divided  into  the 
following  counties,  Fairfield,  Richland,  Claren- 
don, Claremont,  Kershaw,  Salem,  and  Lancaster. 
It  is  82  miles  from  n.  to  5.  and  60  from  e.  to  9. 
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and  contains  38,365  inhabitants,  including  8863 
slaves.  This  district  is  watered  by  the  Waterec 
or  Catabaw  river,  and  its  branches;  the  upper 
part  is  variegated  with  hills,  generally  fertile  and 
well  irrigated.  It  produces  Indian  corn,  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  The  Catabaw 
Indians,  the  only  tribe  which  reside  in  the  state, 
live  in  the  n.  part  of  this  district.  See  Ca- 
tabaw.] 

.  [Camden,  a  post-town,  and  chief, of  Cam* 
deii  district,  S.  Carolina,  in  Kershaw  county, 
stands  on  the  c.  side  of  Waterec  river,  35  railc» 
II.  c.  of  Columbia,  53  s.  Wi  of  Cheraw,  120  n,  by 
w.  of  Charlestown,  and  643  s.  w,  of  Philadelphia. 
It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  about  130 
houses,  an  Episcopal  church,  a  court-house,  and 
gaol.  The  navigable  river  on  which  the  town 
stands,  enables  the  inhabitants  \o  carry  on  a  lively 
trade  with  the  back  country.  Lat.  34°  20'  n. 
Long.  80°  42'  w.  This  town^  or  near  it,  was  the 
scene  of  two  battles  in  the  late  war,  on  the  1 6th 
.of  August  1780,  between  Gen.  Gates  and  Lord 
Cornwallis,  in  which  the  Arnerican  general  was 
defeated.  The  other  was  a  brisk  action  between 
Lord  Rawdon  and  Gen.  Greene,  on  the 25th  April 
1781.  Lord  Rawdon  sallied  out  of  the  town  with 
800  men,  and  attacked  the  American  camp,  which 
was  within  a  mile  of  the  town.  The  Americans 
had  126  men  killed,  and  100  taken  prisoners,  and 
the  British  had  about  100  killed.  The  town  was 
evacuated  the  9th  of  May,  in  the  same  year,  after 
Lord  Rawdon  had  burned  the  gaol,  milk,  many 
private  houses,  and  part  of  his  own  baggage.] 

[Camden  County,  in  the  lower  district  of  Geor* 
gia,  at  the  f  •  e.  corner  of  the  state,  on  St.  Mary's 
river,  contains 305  inhabitants,  including  70  slaves. 
Chief  town  St.  Patrick's.] 

[Camden,  a  small  post-town  on  the  w.  side  of 
Penobscot  bay,  district  of  Maine,  and  the  f .  east- 
ernmost township  of  Lincoln  county,  having 
Thomas  town  on  the  s.  w.  35  miles  n.  n.  e.  from 
Pownalborough,  and  228  miles  n.  e.  from  Bos- 
ton.] 

[Camden,  a  village  in  Kent  county,  state  of  De- 
laware ;  about  four  i^^iles  f .  w.  from  Dover,  and 
five  ft.  w.  from  Frederica.^ 

CAMILLE,  a  mountain  of  Nova  Scotia,  or 
Acadia,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 

[Camillus,  one  of  the  military  townships  in 
New  York,  w.  of  Salt  lake,  and  about  18  miles 
s,  w.  from  fort  Brewington.] 

CAMINA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Asangaro  in  Peru. 

CAMINDEI,  orJACHA,  a  small  river  of  the 
province  and  captainship  of  Maraiian  in  Brazil. 
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It  rises  near  the  coast,  nins  n.  between  the  Otatay 
and  the  Pergiucas,  and  enters  the  sea  at  an  equal 
distance  from  each. 

CAMINOS,  Do«,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion  and  alcald&a  mayor  of  Tixtlan  in  Nuera  Es* 
paiia  ;  situate  on  the  coast  called  De  Cajones.  It 
contains  80  families  of  Indians,  who,  from  their 
being  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  capital, 
endure  many  inconveniences  and  privations :  but 
barren  as  the  place  is,  thej  find  means  of  subsist- 
ence, from  its  being  the  direct  road  for  all  passen- 
gers and  carriers,  who,  either  with  goods  belong- 
ing to  the  king,  or  with  private  property,  pass 
from  Mexico  to  Acapnlco,  whenever  the  markets, 
owing  to  the  arrival  of  the  China  fleet,  are  open  at 
that  port. 

CAMISAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Rey  in  Brazil,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Curucay, 

CAMISETA,  Torrent  of,  a  strait  of  the  river 
Orinoco,  where  this  river  passes  in  a  precipitate 
course  through  two  channels  formed  by  tveraen- 
dous  ridges  of  rock. 

CAMITLIPE,  a  settlement  of  the  capital  of 
Xocotla,  and  akaldia  mayor  ofL  Tlapa,  in  Nueva 
Espaia.  It  contains  42  ramilies  of  Indians,  who 
are  employed  in  the  culture  of  maize,  French  beans, 
cochineal,  and  various  indigenous  fruits,  in  which 
consist  their  commerce.  Two  leagues  n.  e.  of  its 
capital, 

CAMOA,  a  seftlemeot  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Cinaloa ;  one  of  those  which  belonged 
to  the  missionaries  of  the  abotbhed  company  of 
the  Jesuits. 

CAMOAES-MERI,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
tapimnship  of  Rey  in  Brazil.  It  is  the  same 
wnich,  a  little  after  its  source,  takes  the  name  of 
Itapeba. 

CAMOPI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Cayenne  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme. 
It  rises  in  the  mountains,  and  enters  the  Yacopo 
just  before  this  river  runs  into  the  sea. 

CAMORIN,  a  small  island  of  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
in  the  province  and  captainship  of  Rey.  It  is 
dose  to  that  of  Canamea.      ^ 

CAMPANA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  l^rien  in  the  kin^om  of  Tierra 
Firme,  which  rises  inthemountams  of  thcTf.  coast, 
and  enters  the  Bayano. 

Campana,  a  mountain  on  the  coast  of  Peru^ 
in  the  povince  and  corregitniento  of  l^uxillo,  near 
the  settlement  of  Manciche. 

CAMPANA  RIO,  a  settlement  of  the  provfaiee 
and  government  oi  Cttmana^  on  the  coast^  near 
port  Etoondido. 
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CAMPANERO,  Sierra  neii,  numntains 
of  the  province  and  captainship  of  Rey  in 
Brazil. 

[CAMPBELL  County,  in  Virginia,  lies  e.  of 
Bedford  county,  on  Staunton  river.  It  is  45  miles 
long,  and  90  broad,  and  contains  7685  iriiabitaiits^ 
including  9188  slaves.} 

[Campbrll-Town, a  viHage in  Dauphin countjT, 
Pennsylvania,  which  stands  near  a  water  of  Quiti* 
pihilla  creek ;  IS  miles  e.  of  Harrisburgh,  and  96 
n.  w.  of  Philadelphia.] 

[Campbbll-Town,  in  N.  Candina,  is  a 
large  and  flourishing  town  on  a  branch  of  cape 
Fear  river,  100  nules  above  Wilmington,  having, 
accoidiiig  to  Bartram,  ^f  above  100  honses,  many 
wealthy  merehaots,  respectal>le  public  bnfldlngs, 
a  vast  resort  of  inhabitants  and  trnveflers,  and  con- 
tinual brisk  commerce  by  waggons,  from  the  back 
settlements,  with  large  trading  boRts.*n 

[Gamp^bell^s  Fort,  in  the  state  of  Tennessee, 
stands  near  the  junction  of  Holston  river  widk  the 
Tennessee ;  distant  IS5  miles  from  Abingdon  in 
Washington  county,  Virginia,  and  445  w.  tsf 
Richmond  in  Yiigima.] 

[Campbell's  Salines,  in  North  Holston,  in  the 
state  of  Tennessee,  are  the  only  ones  that  have  yet 
been  discovered  on  the  upper  branches  of  Ae  Ten- 
nessee, though  mat  search  has  been  made  fimr  them. 
Lafge  bones.  Tike,  those  found  at  Bi^  Bose  lidlt^ 
have  been  dug  up  here ;  and  other  circumstances 
render  the  tract  whic^  contains  the  salines  a  great 
natuml  curiosity.    Captain  Charles  Campbell,  <»e 
of  Ae  first  explorers  of  the  v.  country,   made 
the  discovery  of  this  tract  in  1745.     In  1753  he 
obtained  a  patent  for  it  from  the  governor  trf*  Vir- 
ginia. '  His  son,  the  late  General  Williamr-Camp* 
bell,  the  same  who  behaved  so  gallantly  in  the  yean 
1780  and  1781,  became  owner  of  it  on  his  death. 
Buttt  l¥as  not  tiH  the  time  of  his  deaCb,  when  salt 
was  vety  scarce  and  dear,  that  salt  water  was  dis- 
covered, and  salt  made  by  a  poor  man.    Since 
that  time  it  has  been  improved  to  a  considerable  ek* 
tent,  and  many  thousands  of  people  are  now  sup- 
plied from  it  with  salt  of  a  superior  q^uality,  and 
at  a  low  price.    The  trad  consists  tut  about  900 
acres  of  salt  marsh  land,  of  as  rich  a  soil  as  can 
be  imagined.     In  this  flat^pits  are  snnk^  in  order 
to  obtam  the  salt  water.    Tne  best  is  found  from 
SO  to  40  foet  deep;  after  passing  through  the  rich 
soil  or  mud,  fromsix  to  10  feet,,  yon  come  to  a 
very  brittle  lime-stone  rock,  with  cracks  or  chasiiB» 
through  which  the  salt-water  issues  into  the  pits, 
whence  it  is  drawn  by  buckets  and  pot  into  the 
boilers,  which  are  placed  in  .furnaces  adjobing  the 
pits.    The  hills  that  surroond  this  flttt  me  coTcied 
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wHh  fiae  timber ;  and  a  coal  mine  has  been  (ysco* 
yered  not  far  from  it.] 

CAJMPECHE,  San  Fraxciscode,  a  town  of 
the  province  and  goyemment  of  Yucat&n  in  the 
kingdcHn  of  Guatemala,  founded  bj  the  Captain 
Francisco  de  Montejo,  in  the  year  i540.  It  was 
originally  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  where  at  present 
stands  the  settlement  of  Tenozic.  It  was  afterwards 
removed  to  the  river  Potonch&n,  more  properly 
called  Champoton;  and,  lastly,  it  changed  its 
situation  to  the  banks  of  the  river  San  Francisco, 
being  notable  for  the  convenience  of  its  port,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  frequented,  and  receiviqg  mora 
merchandize  than  any  otlier  in  the  same  gulf.  The 
city  is  small,  defended  by  three  towers,  called  La 
Tuersa,  San  Roman,  and  San  Francisco ;  and  these 
aie  well  provided  with  artillery.  It  has,  besides, 
a  parish  church,  a  convent  of  the  order  of  San 
Francisco,  another  of  San  Juan  de  Dios,  in  which 
is  the  hospitsJ  bearing  the  title  of  Nuestra  Senora 
de  los  Remedios  ;  and,  outside  of  the  city,  another 
temple  dedicated  to  St  Roman;  to  whom  particu- 
lar devotions  are  paid,  and  who  is  a  patron  saint. 
In  this  temple  there  is  held  in  reverence  an  image 
of  our  Saviour,  with  the  same  title  of  San  Roman, 
which,  according  to  a  wonderful  tradition,  began, 
pieviotts  to  its  being  placed  here,  to  effect  great 
miracles  ;  accordingly,  it  is  said,  that  a  certain 
merchant,  named  Juan  Cano,  being  commissioned 
to .  boF  it  in  Nueva  Espaila,  in  ttie  year  166£^, 
biongfat  it  to  this  place,  naving  made  the  voyage 
fiom  the  port  of  Vem  Crux  to  the  port  of  Cam- 
peche  in  S4  hours.  The  devotion  and  confidoice 
manifissted  with  regard  to  this  eflSgy  in  this  district 
is  truly  surprising.  There  are  abo  two  shrines  out 
of  the  town,  the  one  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Guadalupe, 
and  the  other  £1  Santo  Nombre  de  Jesus,  which 
is  the  parish  church  of  the  N^roes.  This  town 
bas  carried  on  a  considemble  commerce  in  the  dj^e- 
ing  woods  oi  Campeche,  which  it  used  to  ship, 
together  with  other  articles,  such  ^  black  wax 
and  cotton ;  but  this  has  greatly  fallen  off,  on  ac- 
count of  the  distressing  invasions  that  it  has  ex- 
perienced. The  first  of  these  was  by  tlie  English, 
vrho  took  aad  sacked  it  in  the  year  1659 ;  after- 
mrardsby  the  pirate  Lewis  Scott,  in  1678;  and 
asainby  the  (libustiers,  in  1685,  when  the  prin- 
cipal fort  was  burnt  and  destroyed.  It  afterwards 
became  a  wood  inhabited  by  birds  and  animals. 
{[In  the  Mayn  language,  cam  signifies  serpent, 
and  peche  the  little  insect  (acarus),  called  by  the 
Spaniards  gampata,  which  penetrates  the  skin,  and 
occasions  a  smart  pain.  Between  Campeche  and 
Merida  are  two  very  considerable  Indian  villages, 
called  Xampolan  and  Equetchccan.    The  expor- 
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tation  of  wax  of  Yucat&n  is  one  of  the  most  lucra* 
tive  branches  of  trade.  The  habitual  population 
of  the  town  is  6000.]     Let.  20°.     Long.  90°  85'. 

Campbche,  Sonba  de,  a  sand-bank  of  various 
soundings,  which  extends  itself  round  the  point  of 
the  province  of  Yucat&n  for  many  leagues ;  in  the 
navigation  of  which  the  greatest  care  is  necessary, 
as  many  vessels  have  been  shipwrecked  on  it. 

CAMPIN,  a  settlement  of  the  provijice  and  g6« 
vernment  of  Yucatan  and  Campeche  in  the  king- 
dom of  Guatenuila. 

[CAMPO  Beli^o,  a  long  and  narrow  island, 
on  the  e.  coast  of  Washington  oonnty,  district  of 
Maine,  and  the  n.  easternmost  of  all  the  islands  of 
the  district.  It  lies  at  the  mouth  of  a  large  bay, 
into  which  Cobscook  river  empties,  and  has  com- 
munication with  Passamaquodf^  bay  on  the  ft.  by 
two  channels ;  the  one  between  the  ».  side  oif  Deer 
island  and  the  continent,  the  otlier  into  the  mouth 
of  -Pisssanuiquoddy  bay,  between  Deer  island  and 
then,  end  of  Campo  Bello  island,  which  lies  ia 
about  lat.  45"*  n.  The  r.  end  is  fire  miles  «•  te, 
from  Grand  Mannan  ishnd.l 

[CAMFrON,  a  small  towuhip  in  Gfaflon 
countj.  New  Hampshire,  sttiwted  on  the  e.  bank 
of  Pemigewasset,  toe  « •  head  water  of  Merrimack 
river ;  3d  miles  n.  e.  of  Daitmouth  college,  and 
67  H.  w.  of  PortsnM>uth.  It  was  incorporated  ia 
1761,  and  contains  995  inbabitaats.] 

CAMPUCHO,  Monuo  db,  a  mountain  of  tb^ 
province  and  carregimenio  of  Arioa  in  Peru,  on 
the  sea*coast,  near  tne  island  of  Yfuesqjoe. 

CAM8ANA,  a  settlement  of  the  prorinoe  and 
earregimiefOo  of  Arica  in  Pern,  annexed  to  Urn 
curacy  of  Tarrapaca. 

GABlSEAU,  or  CANSfiAir,  a  strait  foimed  1^ 
the  coast  oif  Nova  Scotia  and  the  island  of  Ci^ 
Brefon. 

GAMSUARE,  apramlous  province  mentioned 
in  the  dictionaries  or  Comelio  and  La  Maitiniere, 
which  accord  with  the  Count  Pagani,  in  hb  de* 
scriptton  of  the  Amazonas  ;  but  neither  do  the  Fa* 
theiB  AcoSa,  Trite,  and  Maquin,  or  the  celebrated 
La  Condamine^  who  were  mtimately  acquainted 
with  that  country,  make  aqy  notice  of  it* 

CAMU,  a  very  abundant  stream  of  the  island  of 
St.  Domingo.  It  rises  in  the  cordiilera  of  the 
jnountatns  which  are  to  the  o.  of  the  city  of 
La  Vega,  runs  ».  and  passing  tli rough  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  city,  turns  e.  and,  after- 
wards inclining  to  the  s.  s.  e.  enters  the  sea  in  the 
large  bay  of  oamana,  forming  various  aslaads  at 
its  mouth. 

CAMUEIP,  a  small  river,  also  called  Sxa 
Faanoisco,  in  the  province  aad  captmmAip  of 
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Seara  in  Brazil.  It  runs  it.  and  enters  the  sea  be- 
tween the  Guasapuino  and  the  settlement  of  Nues- 
tra  Sedora  del  Rosario. 

CAMUI,  a  river  of  the  island  of  San  Juan  of 
Puertorico*  It  rises  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
near  the  n.  coa>>t,  and  enters  the  sea  between  the 
Airecibo  and  the  Guajayaca. 

CAMUR,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Guayana,  or  Nueva  Andalucia.  It 
rises  w.  of  the  city  of  Real  Corona,  and  passing 
at  no  great  distance  to  the  n.  of  the  same,  enters 
(be  Ami. 

CAMUTA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Para  in  Brazil  ;  situate  near  the 
strait  leading  to  the  navigation  of  the  river  of  the 
Amizonas,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tocantines,  in 
which  istlie  fort  of  Gurupa.  It  is  the  property  of 
Antonio  Alburquerque,  Coelo  de  Carvallo,  in  Por- 
tugal. 

UANA,  Santa  Cnuz  dr,  a  town  and  real  of 
some  gold  mines  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Darien,  in  the  kin^om  of  Tierra  Firme,  situate 
near  the  coast  of  the  ?i.  sea,  and  at  the  source  of 
the  river  Tarena.  It  has  been  famous  for  the  quan- 
(itidi  of  gold  extracted  from  it,  the  same  having 
K^  uniformly  carried  to  the  royal  treasury  at  Pa- 
hlirna.  For  its  defence  it  had  a  fort,  with  a  de- 
filchment  of  the  guard  of  the  above  city,  who 
hciv^  oftentimes  put  to  the  sword  Indians  in  the  act 
"bf' attempting  to  close  the  mines. 
•  Gana,  a  river  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo, 
which  rises  near  the  n,  coast,  runs  n.  n.  w.  and  en- 
tet  the  Jaque,  or  Santiago,  between  the  Guarobin 
iild  the  Guarabi. 

Cana.  See  San  Isidro. 
■'  [CANAAN,  a  thriving  township  in  Lincoln 
county,  district  of  Maine,  situate  on  Kennebeck 
river,  about  seven  miles  n.  of  Hancock,  and  233 
n.  by  e.  of  Boston  ;  incorporated  in  1788,  and 
contains  454  inhabitants.  A  plantation  in  Han- 
cock county  is  also  thus  named,  having  133  in- 
habitants.] 

[Canaan,  a  township  in  Grafton  county.  New 
Hampshire,  10  miles  e.  of  Dartmouth  college ;  in- 
corporated in  1761.  In  1775  it  contained  67,  and 
in  1790,  483  inhabitants.] 

'  [Canaan,  a  township  in  Litchfield  county, 
Connecticut,  e.  of  Ilousatonic  river,  having  Mas- 
sachusetts on  the  If.  Here  is  a  forge  and  sTitting- 
ihill,  erected  on  a  new  construction  ;  and  the  iron 
used  here  is  said  to  be  excellent.  In  the  mountains 
of  Canaan  are  found  valuable  specimens  tff  mine- 
rals, particularly  lead  and  iron.  It  lies  60  miles 
It.  of  Newhaven,  and  40  n.  w.  from  Hartford.] 

[Canaan,  a  township  in  Essex  county,  V^er* 


mont,  is  the  n.  easternmost  town  in  the  state* 
It  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Upper  Great  Monad- 
nock,  and  has  19  inhabitants.] 

[Canaan,  a  township  in  Columbia  countji 
New  York,  having  Kinderhook  on  the  w,  ana 
Massachusetts  e.  It  has  6692  inhabitants,  includ* 
ii  g  35  slaves ;  663  of  the  free  inhabitants  are 
electors.] 

CANA  BE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay. 

CANABEKI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  co- 
lony of  Nova  Scotia,  which  runs  5.  zo.  and  enters 
the  San  Juan  just  before  this  empties  itself  into  the 
bay  of  Fundy. 

CANADA,  or  New  France,  a  province  'and 
colony  of  N.  America,  the   limits  of  which  are 
esteemed  vari6us,  and  have   in   fact    been    Um^ 
occasion  of  many  disputes  and  wars  between  th^ 
French  and  the  English.     Some  maintain  that  i^ 
extends  from  Florida  to  the  extremity  of  N.  Ame-- 
rica,  or  from  33^  to  65°  n.  lat. ;  but  tUft  coantrjr 
properly  called  Canada  is  a  small  part  of  tfa^ 
above  territory,  situate  s.  and  e.  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence.     Others  assert  that  its  Htnits  are,  om 
the  n.  the  land  of  Labrador  or  New  Britain,  on 
the  e.  the  N.   sea  and  New  England,  on  the  s; 
Florida,  and  on  the  w.  Nueva  Mexico ;  according^ 
to  which,  it  would  extend  itself  from  25*^  to  53P  u. 
lat.  and  from  76°  to  93°  w.  long,  but  the  utmost  of 
its  extent  is  commonly  taken  from  9.  w^^  to  n.  t^ 
that  is,  from  the  province  of  Padoan  in  Nueva 
Espana  to  cape  Charles  in  the  bay  of  St.  Law- 
rence, which  computes  to  about  900-  leagues.  The 
Baron  of  Hontam  allows  its  limits  to-  reach  onlj 
from  Sff^  to  65°  of  lat.  that  is,  from  the  s.  part  of 
lake  Erie  to    the  n.   of   Hudson's  bay,  and  ia 
length  from  the  river  Mississippi  to  Race  cape  ia 
Newfoundland.     According  to  the  late  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  Bellin,  the  province  of  Louisiana  ex- 
tends many  degrees  farther  to  the  w.  of  the  above 
river.     The  climate  of  Canada  is  very  various: 
The  whole  of  the  part  inhabited  by  the  French,  to 
the  shore  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  is  excessively 
cold  during  the  winter,  although  hot  in  summer; 
the  other  parts,  as  far  as  has  at  present  been  dis- 
covered, contain  immense  forests, lakes,  and  riversi 
and  the  cold  is  there  very  great.     Nevertheless^ 
fertile  plains  are  not  wanting,   which  produce  all 
kinds  of  grain,  fruits,  and  plants  ;  of  the  latter  the 
tobacco  plant  is  most  abundant,  andis  particulariy 
cultivatcil  by  the  French.     The  forests  abound  in 
deer,  dantasy  wild  cats,  bulls,  many  kinds  of  goats, 
wolves,  and  other  animals ;  also  in  a  vari^y  of 
birds.  The  plains,  which  are  well  irrigated^  arad 
excellent  pastures,  in  which  breed  nameioiis  hods 
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*f  cattibj  both  of  ihe  larser  ud  smaUer  kind.    On 
Ihe  mcmntains  is  (buiia^pit-coal,  and  some  eren 
assert  that  there  are  also  mines  of  silver  and  other 
melals,  though  to  the  present  day  we  have  never 
heard  of  such  mines  having  been  worked.     In  the 
uncultivated  wastes   of  an  immense  extent,  are 
found  beavers,  and  in  the  rivers  and  hikes  every 
kind  of  fish.     Its  principal  lakes  are  Eri^,  Michi* 
-gauy   Huron,    Superior,  Frontenac  or  Ontario, 
Kipysing,  Tomiscaning,  and  many  other  of  less 
Bote ;  bat  the  largest  of  all  is  lake  Superior,  situ* 
itde  Arther  n.  than  the  rest ;  this  is  100  leagues 
in  length,  and  70  in  breadth,  and  in  it  are  various 
islands,  viz.  Royal  island,  Philip,  Pont,  Chartrain, 
Aiaurepas,  St.  Anne,  St.  Ignace,  Tison,  and  many 
smaller,  ones.    All  this  extensive  country  is  full  of 
the  largest  rivers,  the  enumeration  of  which  would 
lie  tedions :  the  two  principal,  however,  are  those 
.of  St.  Lawrence  ana   Mississippi:  the  former  of 
•these  aboands  in  a  profase  variety  of  excellent  fish, 
and  receives  various  other  rivers  in  its  conrse. 
The  entrance  of  the  bay  of  St.  Lawrence  is  sKuate 
between  the  cape  Retag  of  the  island  of  N&^\  found* 
land,  and  N.  cape  of  Royal  island,  or  Cape  Breton. 
The  Mississippi,  which  runs  through  the  greatest 
part  of  Jtbe  province  of-  Louisiana  trom  n.  to  s.  is 
called  by  the  French  the  river  of  St.  Louis,  and 
by  the  natives  Misefaispi,  Mississippi  or  Mesch»» 
gamisii,  from  its  inondating  vast  tracts  of  land  at 
the  time  of  its  flushes.  .The  French  established 
•themselves  in  this  province  in  the  year  I5S5,  undei^ 
the  command  of  Jacob  Cartier.     They  also  com- 
menced a  commerce  with  the  Indians,  taking  of 
them  hides  in  exchange  for  brandy,  tobacco,  pow- 
.der  and  shot,  axes,  and  all  kinds  of  iron  tools ;  and 
?fbr  the  proper  conducting  of  this  mercantile  sys- 
.tem,  a  body  of  men  were  established,  called  run- 
ners of  the  mountain,    who,  traversing  in   their 
•canoes  the  widest  lakes  and  largest  rivers,  carry  at 
the  present  day,  with  incredible  industry  and  pa- 
-tience,  eflS^cts  to  the  roost  distant  inland  and  un- 
-known  parts.    Tiiese  people  brought  their  hides  to 
'the  fair  of  Montreal,  which  was  held  in  June,  when 
large  feasts  were  made,  and  guards  established 
under  the  directions  and  assistance  of  the  governor, 
-far  the  maintenance  of  order ;  a  precaution  most 
necessary,  when  it  is  considered  how  many  savage 
stations  were  assembled,  some  coming  from  a  thou*- 
-sand  miles  distance.    A  trade  is  also  carried  on  by 
Ihe  canal,  in  as  much  as  many  stop  with  their:mer- 
chandize  at  Albany  in  New  York,  where  they  pio^ 
4^ore   the  desired  eflects  Mrith  more  convenience 
Ihan  at  Montreal ;   thus  avoiding   the  labour  of 
fi  jpurney  of  more  than  SQO  miles,  and  tlie  obligatioa 
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of  buying  at  second  hand  what  they  thus  obtain  at 
the  first.  The  French  likewise  find  it  much  more 
to  their  advantage  to  buy  their  eflects  of  the  Eng* 
lish  at  New  York,  than,  to  bring  them  from  their 
colonies,  encountering  the  troublesome  navigation 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Jjawrence  to  Montr 
real.  The  English,  under  the  command  of  Genercd 
Wolfe,  conquered  this  province  at  the  expence4^ 
much  bloodshed,  and  with  the  loss  of  the  general 
himself.  They  remained  masters  of  it  by  the  peace 
of  the  year  1763,  establishing  (in  order  to  avoid 
occasions  of  dispute  in  future)  its  limits  by  a  line 
drawn  through  the  middle  of  the  river  Mississipm 
and  the  lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain  to  th^ 
aea  ;  but  it  was  delivered  over  to  the  French  in  the 
peace  of  1783.    Its  capital  is  Quebec. 

[INDEX     TO    ADDlTlONAli    INFOBM ATIOlf     A^ 

sPECTiNo  Canada. 
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Religion.— Q.  Populaiion.*''! .  Manners  andcm* 

toms. — 8.  Government. ^^'9.  The  miliiartf.^AO. 
,    Ltozos.^^'ll.  Usi  of  governors  •'^^12.  Roads  and 

sKstances.'^'lS.  Expences  of  government.'"!^. 

Commerce."'} 5  Exports  and  £npioris.'''16.  Fur 

irade."»l7.  General  history. 

1.  Situation  and  Division. — The  British  provinces 
•of  Upper  and  Ix).wer  Canada,  cons^tituted  by  act  of 
parliament  in  179  J,  comprehend  the  territory  heie*- 
tofore  called  Canada.     They  lie  between  Q19  and 
'8P  21^.  long,  from  London,  and  between  48°  SO' 
•and  5S°  n.  l&t. ;  in  length  about  1400  miles,  and 
in  breadth  dOO.    Bounded  ii.  by  New  Britain  and 
unknown  countries ;   e.  by  New  Britain  aQd  the 
gulf  of  St  Lawrence ;  s.  e.  and  s.  by  the  province 
of  New  Brunswick,  theu  district  of  Maine,  N«w 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  YQi:k,  and  the  lakcas,; 
-the  w.  boundary  is  undefined.      The  province 
of  Upper  Canada  is  the  same  as  what  has  been  com- 
monly called  the  Upper  Country.     It  lies  it.  of  the 
great  lakes,  and  is  separated  from  New  York  by 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  here  called  the  Cataraqui, 
and  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie.    Lower  Canada 
•lies  on  both  sides  the  ^river  St.  Lawrence  between 
•..6 1^  and  7P  w.  long,  from  London,  and  45°  and 
.bVn.  lat.  and  is  bounded  s.  by  New  Brunswiqk, 
-Maine,  New  Hampshiie,  Vermont,  and  New  York; 
and  w.  by  Upper  Canada.    The  line  between  Up^ 
per  .and  Lower  Canada  commences  at  a   stone 
(boundary  on'thc  it.  bank  of  lake  8t.  Francis,  in 
£t.  Lawrence  river,  at  the  cove  w.  of  Point  au 
Boudet,  thence  n.  to  Ottawas  river,  and  to  its  source 
in  lake  Tomiscaning,  thence  due  n.  till  it  strikes 
the  boundary  of  Hudson  bay^  or  New  Britain.] 
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[Uupor  Canada  includes  all  the  tenitorj  to  theo. 
ana  s.  of  the  said  line,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the 
country  known  by  (he  name  of  Canada. 

2.  ulimale. — Winter  continues  with  such  seve« 
Yity  fiom  December  to  April,  as  that  the  largest 
rivers  arc  frozen  over,  and  the  snow  lies  commonly 
fiom  four  to  six  feet  deep  during  the  winter.  But 
the  air  is  so  serene  and  clear,  and  the  inhabitants  so 
well  defended  against  the  cold,  that  this  season  is 
neither  unhealthy  nor  unpleasant.  Tlie  spring 
opens  suddenly,  and  vogeUition  is  surprisingly 
rapid.  The  summer  is  delightful,  except  that  a  part 
of  it  is  extremely  hot.  Ine  climate  of  Lower  Ca- 
nada is  liable  to  violent  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  ; 
the  thermometer  is  sometimes  up  to  103^  of  Fahren* 
heit  in  summer,  and  in  winter  36^  Mow 
■0.  These  extremes  do  not,  however,  last  al)ove 
two  or  three  days  at  a  time.  The  average  of  sum- 
mer heat  is,  in  general,  from  75"  to  80^,  and 
the  mean  of  the  cold  in  winter  about  0.  It  is  tlie 
general  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  that  the  winters 
are  milder,  and  tiiat  less  snow  falls  now  than  for- 
merly; that  the  summers  arc  also  hotter.  This 
might  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  improved 
state  of  the  country.  The  clearing  of  the  woods, 
and  cultivation  of  the  lands,  together  with  the  in- 
•cronsed  population,  must  naturally  have  a  consi« 
derable  effect  upon  the  climate.  It  has  l>cen  ob- 
served by  some  of  the  religious  orders  who  have 
been  in  the  practice  of  keeping  meteorological 
journals,  that  the  winters  are  as  hard  as  they  were 
formerly,  though  somewhat  shorter,  and  the  sum- 
mers rather  longer,  but  not  hotter  than  they  used 
to  be.  The  winters  sometimes  differ  so  materially 
from  each  other,  as  well  as  the  summers,  -that  no 
accurate  estimate  can  be  formed,  sufficient  to  as- 
certain whether  the  changes  4hnt  take  place,  are 
occasioned  by  any  increase  or  diminution  of  the  se- 
verity of  the  climate.  It  is  possible  that  a  very 
hot  summer,  by  heating  the  soil  beyond  the  usual 
depth,  can  occasion  the  milduess  of  the  subsequent 
winter.  The  Cana<lians  feel  the  cold  more  than 
Europeans  on  their  first  arrival.  The  constant  use 
of  stoves  renders  them  very  little  better  than  hot- 
house •plants  during  winter,  and  in  summer  tliey  are 
ex|K)se(l  to  a  burning  sun.  These  things  do  not 
afli^the  £iiro|)ean  constitution  for  the  first  two  or 
three  years,  but  afterwards  it  l)ecoTnes  as  sensible 
to  the  heat  and  cold  as  that  of  the  Canadians.  It 
may  astonish  those  who  have  heard  such  dreadful 
accounts  of  a  Canadian  winter,  but  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  suffer  more  from  the  cold  than  the 
people  of  Canada,  or  at  least  they  are  more  ex{)osed 
lo  it ;  for  they  seldom  make  any  material  alteration 


in  their  dress,  either'snmmer  or  winter;  and^  wKh 
their  open  fire-places,  they  are  burning  on  oneaide^ 
and  freezing  on  the  other.    This,  however,  JiMwiff 
the  constitution  of  an  Englishman,  while  thealovta 
and  warm  4:lothinff  of  Uanada,  which  ofieh  hett 
the  body  beyond  what  the  climate  requires,  weaken. 
and  debilitate  the  framesof  those  who  reside  in  diat 
country.    A  proper  attention,  however,  to  heat  »^^ 
cold,  is  all  that  is  requisite  for  an  European  to  en- 
joy the  most  perfect  health  in  Lower  Canada.   The 
months  of  March  and  April  are  in  general  very  hot^ 
and  the  sun  then  begins  f  o  have  great  power,  whick 
is  considerably  heightened  by  the  reflection  of  the 
snow  and  ice.     The  inhabitants  are  more  tnnned  by 
the  reflection  of  the  snow  in  these  months,  than 
they  are  at  any  other  season  of  the  year  by  the  sun. 
It  is  likewise  so  very  hurtful  to  the  eyes,  that  they 
are  obliged  to  wear  shades  of  ^reen  gauze  fastened 
to  their  hats.     The  snow  begms  to  mdt  early  ia 
April,  and  by  the  second  or  third  week  it  is  jgene- 
rally  all  gone ;  during  this  period  both  "walkmg  ia 
town,  and  travelling  in  the  country,  are  very  incon- 
venient.    The  streets  of  Quebec  arc  inundated  with 
snow-water,  and  the  kennels  haye  the  appearance 
and  sound  of  so  many  little  rapids.    The  loe  in  the 
river  is  seldom  totally  gone  before  the  first  week  in 
May.    The  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  vicinity 
of  Quebec  is  not  attended  with  any  remarkabfe 
noise  or  appearance ;  but  at  Montreal,  and  the 
upper  ])arts  of  the  river,  where  it  is  frozen  quite 
across,  it  has  a  grand  appearance,  and  breaks  up 
with  loud  reports.     The  lake  ice  comes  down  m 
prodigious  quantities    for  several  days,  bringing 
with  it  the  roots  and  branches  of  trees  whidi  it 
tears  from  the  islands  and  shores  in  its  progress. 
Until  this  has  passed,  none  of  the  river  yesseb  can 
leave  Quebec   for  Montreal.     Vessels,  however, 
sometimes  arrive  from  Europe  in  the  midst  of  it, 
as  was  the  case  in  1807.    The  first  yessel  that  ar- 
rived from  Europe  in  1808,  came  up  to  Quebec  on 
the  19th  of  Aprd,  nine  days  earlier  than  the  pre* 
•ceding  year.    The  river,  however  was  full  of  ice, 
.which  floated  with  the  tide  in  large  masses.    The 
vessel  was  forced  ashore  on  the  island  a  few  days 
.before  it  got  up  to  the  town,  and  was  near  being 
lost.    The  progress  of  venation,  as  soon  as  the 
winter  is  over,  is  exceedmgly  rapid.     The  trees 
obtain  their   verdant   foliage   in  less  than  three 
weeks ;  tiie  fields,  which  tue  autumn  before  were 
apparently  burnt  up,  are  now  adorned  with  the 
ricaest  verdure.    Spring  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
exist  before  summer  is  at  hand.     The  productions 
of  the  field  and  »the  garden  are  brought  in  qnick 
succession  to  theinarkets ;  and  fresh  meat, poultry,] 
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^and  regetMm^  now  rtgale  the  inhabitants,  who 
lor  so  many  months  had  been  confined  to  their 
frozen  provisions.  The  months  of  May  and  June 
are  often  wet,  sometimes  greatly  to  the  detriment 
of  husbandry.  In  the  spring  of  1807  the  weather 
was  unusually  wet,  from  th^  latter  end  of  April 
until  the  JOth  of  June,  when  it  cleared  up,  after  a 
most  violent  thunder-storm  which  happened  on  the 
9tb.  During  May,  scarcely  a  day  passed  without 
rain,  and  the  weather  was  excessively  changeable : 
Fahrenheit's  thermotficter  was  sometimes  as  high 
as  75,  and  at*other  times  as  low  as  80,  in  the  course 
of  2i  hours.  The  farmers  had  not  finished  sow- 
ing by  the  middle  of  June,  though  they  in  general 
S^  all  their  whedt  into  the  ground  by  the  HOth  of 
fay.  Some  people  are  of  opinion,  that  soaring 
late  answers  best  in  Canada,  as  the  ground  has  then 
time  to  imbibe  the  heat  of  the  sun  after  the  snow 
has  melted  ;  and  that  wheat  sown  in  June  is  ripe 
as  soon  as  that  sown  in  May.  The  practice  of  tne 
Canadian  farmers  is,  however,  contrary  to  this 
theory.  Thunder  and  lighting  do  not  very  often 
Tisit  Canada ;  but  when  they  do,  their  violence  is 
great,  and  damage  generally  ensues.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  tolerable  correct  stateof  Fahrenheit'sthermo- 
meter  in  the  shade  during  the  summer  of  1807 : 
Lowest.  Highest. 


May  - 
June  - 


SO 
50 


July  -   - 
August  - 


55 

68 


September     46  - 


75  continual  rain. 

90  rain  the  first  week,  after- 
wards dry  and  warm. 

96  dry  and  sultry. 

90  fine  warm  weather  with  lit* 
tie  rain. 

78  fine  mild  weather. 
I'hc  spring,  siimmer,  and  autumn  of  Canada, 
are  all  comprised  in  these  five  months.  The  rest 
of  the  year  may  be  said  to  consist  wholly  of  winter. 
One  of  the  greatest  plagues  to  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Canada  are  subject,  are  the  common  house»flies, 
which  are  extremely  troublesome  in  the  months  of 
June,  July,  and  August.  The  stoves  keep  themalive 
in  winter,  and  the  sun  restores  them  to  their  full 
vigour  and  power  of  annoying  in  the  summer.  The 
ating  of  the  musquito^  an  insect  abounding  in  all 
moist  or  shady  situations,  is  trifling  at  first,  but 
the  next  day  is  extremely  painful,  and  sometimes 
dangerous,  if  violently  rubbed.  The  best  remedy 
is  to  wash  the  part  with  some  powerful  acid,  such 
as  lemon-juice  or  vinegar.  Tne  brnl6ts  or  sand- 
flies are  so  very  smaU  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible 
in  their  attacks,  and  your  forehead  will  be  stream- 
ing with  blood  before  you  are  sensible  of  being 
amongst  them.  These  are  the  only  disagreeables 
Uiat  are  attach^  to  a  Canadian  summer ;  were  it 
fiee  from  them,  it  would  be  equal  to  that  of  any 


other  country  in  the  world  ;  but  as  if,  is  a  burning 
sun,  house-flies,  musquitos,  and  sand-flies,  certainly 
prevent  the  finest  months  of  the  year  from  being 
enjoyed  in  full  perfection.  The  summer  of  1808 
was  the  hottest  that  has  been  known  for  several 
years  in  Canada.  In  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  the  thermometer  was  several  times  at  90 
and  95,  and  one  or  two  davs  it  rose  to  103  in  Uie 
shade,  at  Montreal  hnd  tlu*  Three  Rivers.  At 
Quebec  it  was  101  or  102.  The  fall  of  the  year 
is  the  most  agreeable  season  in  Canada.  The  sultry 
weather  is  then  gone,  and  the  night  frosts  have  en- 
tirely destroyed  the  venomous  insects,  or  rendered 
them  torpid. 

3.  Natural  curiosities. — The  face  of  Lower  Ca- 
nada is  retnarkably  bold  and  striking.     The  noble 
river  St.  Lawrence,  flowing  more  than  400  miles 
between  high  lands  and  lofty  mountains,  sometimes 
divided  into  channels  by  large  islands,  and  at  other 
times  intersected  by  clusters  of  small  ones ;   nu^ 
merous  rapid  streams,  rolling  from  the  neighbour* 
in^  mountains,  breaking  over  steep  precipices,  and 
ramgling  their  waters  wiih  tfie  grand  river;  Us 
bold  and  rugged  shores,  \oi\y  eminences,  and  slop- 
ing valleys,  covered  with  the  umbrageous  foliage  of 
im^nse  forests,  or  interspersed  with  the  cultivated 
settlements  of  the  inhabitants, — present  altogether  to 
the  eye  of  the  spectator  a  successiofi  of  the  most 
sublime  and  picturesque  objects  that  imagination 
can  conceive.      Beyond  the  rapids  of  Richlieu, 
which  are  situate  about  400  miles  from  the  entrance 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  country  assumes  a  more 
level  aspect;  the  mountains  retire  to  the  n.  and  s. 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  leaving  all  that  part  of 
Canada,  extending  to  the  s.  w.  and  n.  e.  an  almost 
interminable  flat.     Frozen  oceans,  gulfs,  arid  bays ; 
immense  lakes  and  wildernesses,  diversified  at  times 
by  chains  of  enormous  moimtaiiis,  form  the  features 
of  the  remaining  part  of  the  British  settlements  in 
N.  America,  livhich  extend  from  the  coast  of  La- 
brador to  the  sea  of  Kamtschatka  and  the  Pacific, 
ocean,   and  to  the  n.  beyond  the  Arctic  circle;. 
The  mountain  on  which  Quebec  is  built,  andthe^ 
high  lands  for  several  miles  along  the  St.  Lawrence^ 
consist  chiefly  of  black  lime  slate.    A  few-  raoun^ 
tains  in  the  neighbourhood  are  composed  of  grey 
rock  stone ;  but  they,  for  the  most  part,,  stand  on  a 
bed  of  lime  slate.    About  a  yard  from  tifc  surface 
this  slate  is  quite  compact,  and  without  any  cracks^ 
so  that  one  cannot  perceive  it  is  a  slate,. its  particles 
being  imperceptible.     It  lies  in  strata  which  vary. 
fit)m  three  or  four  to  30  inches  thick,  and  upwards.. 
In  Quebec  the  strata  lie  in  some  parts  diagonally^. 
in  others  almost  perpendicular,. but  none  horizon*, 
tally,  and  bear  every  mark  of  having  been  violently] 
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[agitated  bjBomeoMvulsion  of  natare,  which  mast 
have  shaken  the  mountain  to  its  very  foundation. 
Possibly  it  might  have  lost  its  horizontal  direction 
by  the  earthquake  of  1663.  In  the  unpavcd  streets 
irf" Quebec  this  slnty  stone  strikes  out  in  corners  at 
the  surface,  and  injures  the  shot's  extremely.  The 
narrow  crevices  !x*tween  the  slii  vers,  which  are  very 
thin,  are  iconunonly  filled  with  a  fibrous  white 
gypsum  ;  the  larii^rr  cricks  are  in  particuhir  parts 
of  the  rock  filled  up  with  transparent  quartz  crys- 
tals, the  hirgest  of  which  are  nliout  tuo  inchi's  in 
length,  and  three  or  four  in  circumference;  but  in 

Seneral  they  are  extremely  small,  and  many  rcsom- 
le  well  cut  polished  diamonds.  A  sort  of  black  or 
rey  spar  is  also  fntjuently  met  with  in  the  rock, 
ost  of  the  old  houses  are  built  of  the  lime  slafe, 
but  it  shivers  into  thin  pieces  on  the  outside  afler 
being  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time;  the  nui- 
-BOns,  however,  have  a  particular  manner  of  placiuij^ 
Ihe  pieces  of  stone,  which  prevents  them  from 
cracking,  except  a  little  on  the  outside.  The  new 
public  Duihiin^s,  fortifications,  and  many  of  the 

Erivate  houses  U'lonsjini^  to  tlie  gentry  at  Quelx*c, 
ave  of  late  years  l>e(Mi  built  with  the  i;rcy  rocJv 
stone,  which  has  a  liiifht  and  handsome  appearance, 
and  Ls  of  a  more  durable  nature.  The  mountains 
and  high  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Quebec,  and  for 
many  miles  below,  consist  ofdiflerent  species  of  the 
lime  slate,  and  of  theirrey  rock  or  lime  stone,  more 
or  less  impregnated  with  grey  and  black  glimmer 
and  quartz,  fibrous^  gypsum  and  pierre  au  calu- 
met. The  latter  has  receiv(»d  its  name  from  the 
French,  who,  as  well  as  the  Indians,  frequently  use 
it  for  the  heads  of  thc^ir  calumets  or  tobacco  pipes. 
It  is  a  Unie  stone  of  rather  a  soft  though  compact 
texture,  and  may  be  cut  with  a  knife.     Iron,  cop- 

Er,  and  lead  ore,  are  found  in  diflerent  parts  of 
met  Canada,  though  not  to  any  very  great  ex- 
tent. Iron  is  most  abundant,  and  has  been  disco- 
vered chiefly  on  the  n,  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
about  Batiscan  and  Three  Rivt^rs.  It  was  formerly 
believed  that  a  silver  mine  existed  near  St.  Paul's 
•bay,  about  54  miles  below  Quebec,  on  then,  shore, 
-sereral  pieces  of  ore  having  lx*en  discoveral,  which 
•resembled  that  metal :  it  has  since  been  found  to 
consist  only  of  lead,  which  lies  in  veins  in  a  moun- 
tain of  grey  rock  stone.  No  very  important  dis- 
coveries have  hitherto  been  made  in  the  mineral 
world  of  Lower  Canada ;  though  in  that,  as  well 
as  in  every  other  branch  of  natural  history,  there  is 
sufficient  in  that  country  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  philosopher.  Some  mineral  springs  have  been 
discovered  in  different  parts  of  the  province ;  one 
or  two  were  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Three 
III  vers,  but  are  now  either  lost  or  remain  unnoticed. 


Another  wai  ditcoviered  in  the  anbvrb  of  Stv  Jaha^ 
just  without  the  walb  of  Qadiec;  this  hat  beea 
kept  open  for  several  years,  and  bekngt  to  aa  old 
French  woman,  who  has  a  small  house  ***r""t7f 
it.    Many  of  the  gentry  walk  out  to  this  house  is 
the  summer  about  six  o*clock  in  the  morning,  and 
drink  the  waters^  which  are  reckoned  eMtxttOfHf 
salubrious  ;  they  are  tasteless,  but  it  is  neoessarjr 
to  hold  your  nose  w  hen  you  drink  them,  for  the^ 
have  a  very  unpleasant  sulphureous  smell.   Several 
excellent  springs  of  fresh  water  gush  out  of  various 
parts  of  the  rock.       The  inhabitants,  however, 
chiefly  use  the  river  water,  though  it  is  not  reckoned 
very  wholesome  in  winter^   The  water  is  conveyed 
in  barrels  from  the  river  to  all  parts  of  the  upper 
and  lower  towns  by  the  carters,  who  charge  six- 
pence or  eightpence  per  barrel  according  to  the  dis- 
tance.    In  difierent  pirts  of  the  country,  and  par- 
ticularly the  vicinity  of  Quebec,  arc  to  be  found 
rock  stones  of  various  shapes  and  siaKS,  lyinif  scat* 
tered  in  the  fields,  meadows,  and  plains.     Some  a£ 
them  measure  nine  or  ten  fc*et  in  circumference,  and 
from  three  to  four  feet  high ;  and  some  even  have 
been    met  with   considerably  larger.      They  are 
mostly  of  a  grey  colour,  round-shaped,  and  of  a 
very  close  and  hard  substance,  impr^nated  with 
black,  red,  and  white  glimmer  and  spar.     They 
lie  upon  the  soil,  having  no  connection  with  any 
rock  or  bed  of  stone :  and  a  |)erson  cannot  view 
them  without  asking  hiniM'lf  the  question,  how,  and 
in  what  manner,  such  large!  niasst»  of  stone  came 
there  ?  It  was  upon  one  of*  these  stones  that  Geneial 
Wolfe  is  said  to  have  breathed  his  last.     On  the 
whole,  few  natural  curlo:>itic\s  are  to  be  found  in 
Lower  Canada,  except  i^fpids,  casCiides,  and  falls. 
Among  the  latter,  those  of  Snguenay,  Montmorency, 
and  Chaudiere,  are  tiie  chi'*f;  an  account  of  which 
may  be  seen  under  their  proper  articles.     There 
are  two  smaller  rapids  near  Montreal,  one  about 
amileandahalf  lxflo.v'  the  city,  and  the  other  about 
five   miles  «ibove:    the   latter  is  called  Sault  St. 
Louis,  or  the  Fall  of  St.  Louis  ;  but  it  is  a  mere 
rapid,  similar  to  those  of  the  Richlieu,  except  thai 
the  river  at  St.  Louis  is  divided  into  channels  by 
two  or  three  small  islands,  which  form,  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  agitated  stream,  a  very  picturesque 
and  beautiful  view.     The  cascad<^,  near  the  boun* 
dary  line  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  are 
of  a  different  description  to  the  rapids  of  Richliea, 
St.  Ijouis,  <kc.  and  siH?m  to  present  an  almost  in* 
superable  bar  to  the  navigation  of  the  river  between 
the  two  provinces:    this  obstacle  is  however  in 
some  measure  removed  by  the  construction  of  locks 
and    canals    on   the  w.  shore,    through    which 
the  battcaux  and  small  vessels  pass.  The  cascades] 
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^BMt  abmii  two  mSn  in  lengCb,  and  are  as  tiolenflj 
agitated  in  ike  Gatanest  weather,  as  the  ocean  is  in  a 
^tle  of  wind.    The  waters  appear  as  if  they  rushed 
into  an  immense  gulf,  and  were  boiled  up  again  by 
some  subterranean  fire.    Rafls  of  timber,  and  large 
scows,  laden  with  barrels  of  flour,  pot-ash,  and  pro« 
yisioiis,  pass  throu/grh  these  tremendous  rapids  every 
jfeaF  with  safety ;  but  smaller  vesseb  cannot  attempt 
it  without  imminent  danger.    About  tbsee  miles 
above  the  cascades,  are  the  rapids  of  the  Cedars ; 
tbey  are  less  violent  than  the  former,  but  arc  infi- 
jNteiy  more  dangerous  than  the  Richlieu  and  St. 
Louis ;  yet  the  Uairadians  and  Indians  are  so  v4?!ry 
expert  in  the  management  of  their  canoes  and 
batteaux,  thai  an  accident  very  rarely  ha{^)«is  in 
passii^  any  4)f  the  rapids. 
.  4.  &)il  4md  Produetions.'^Thcmgh  the  climate  be 
•old|  and  the  winter  long  and  tecfioos,  the  soil  is 
in  general  very  good,  and  in  many  parks  both  plea* 
sant  and  fertile,  ptoducing  wheat,  barley,  rye,  with 
many  iather  isorts  of  grain,  fruits,  ami  vegetaUes  ; 
tobacco,  in  particular,  thrives  well,  and  is  much 
cuUivated.    The  isle  of  Orleans  near  Quebec,  and 
the  lands  upon  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  other 
xivers,  ave  remarkable  for  the  richness  of  the  soil. 
The  meadow  grounds  in  Canada,  which  are  well 
entered,  yield  excellent  grass,  and  feed  great  num- 
hers  of  great  and  small  cattle.     Within  the  last  20 
yeais,  great  quantities  of  wheat  have  been  raised 
in  Canada,  and  exported  to  Great  Britain.    The 
temporary  scarcity  experienced  in  England,  at 
certain  periods,  increased  the  demand  for  that 
article,  and  encouraged  the  Canadians  to  cultivate  it 
"with  more  spirit  than,  till  then,  they  had  been  ac» 
customed  to.    The  fruit  of  Canada  ib  not  remark- 
^le  either  for  goodness  or  cheapness,  except  straw- 
berries and    raspberries,   which  are  brought  to 
market  in  great  abundance  during  the  season.  They 
are  gathered  on  the  plains  at  the  back  of  Quebec, 
and  in  the  neighbourmg  woods,  where  they  grow 
vpOtt  the  ground,  or  among  the  shrubs,  in  wild 
luxuriance.    The  poor  Canadians  send  their  chil- 
dren to  gather  them,  and  afterwards  sell  them  to 
die  inhabitants  at  a  moderate  price.     It  is  an 
agreeable  sight  to  view  the  fields  covered  with 
sttmwberries   in    blossom  or  ripe,   and  few  per- 
sons keep  them  in'^rdens.    The  raspberry  bushes 
aie  intermingled  with  the  underwood  of  the  forests, 
and-  afibrd  an  agi:eeable  treat  to  those  who  are  fond 
of  rambling  in  the  woods.    That  pleasure  is,  how-^ 
ever,  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  musquitos 
and  sand-flies,  which  never  fail,  for  three  or  four 
months  in  the  summer,  to  annoy  those  who  ven- 
ture to  penetrate  their  abode.    Apples  and  pears 
are  procured  firom  Montreal,  where  they  grow  in 


more  abundance  and  in  greater  perfectiofi  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Lower  Canada.  They  are  sold 
for  much  tiie  same  price  as  in  England.  The 
apple  which  is  most  prized  is  what  they  call  the 
pomme  griSf  a  small  h^ht-brown  apple  somewhat 
resembling  the  russctin  in  appearance.  Many  per* 
sons  say,  that  it  is  superior  to  any  English  apple. 
Bread  is  not  cheap  in  Canada,  and  generally  of 
very  indiflierent  quality,  though  several  Scotch 
bakers  have  emigrated  to  that  country.  They 
complain  of  the  want  of  yeast  at  certain  seasons  : 
their  bad  bread  is  perhaps  oftencr  occasioned  by 
the  indiflerent  flour  which  they  purchase  of  the 
Habitans  in  the  market'-place  at  a  low  price,  and 
which  they  mix  with  the  better  sort  of  flour  sup* 

gtied  from  the  mills  of  Colonel  Caldwell,  Messrs. 
ioltman,  and  otiiers.  The  soil  of  Lower  Canada 
is  composed  of  great  varieties,  and  is  more  or  less 
fertile  as  it  approaches  to  the  n.  or  s.  The  high 
lands,  with  gcMxl  management,  would  yield  very 
tolerable  crops,  but  the  Canadians  are  miserable 
farmers.  Tney  seldom  or  never  manure  their 
laud,  and  plough  so  very  slight  and  careless,  that 
they  continue  year  after  year  to  turn  over  the  same 
clods  which  lie  at  the  surface,  without  penetrating 
an  inch  deeper  into  the  soil.  Hence  their  grounds 
become  exhausted,  overrun  with  weeds,  and  yield 
but  very  scanty  crops.  From  Quebec,  the  capi** 
tal,  to  Montreal,  which  is  about  170  miles,  in  sail<t 
ii^  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  the  eye  is  enters 
tamed  with  beautiful  landscape,  the  bulks  being 
in  many  places  very  bold  and  steep,  and  shaded 
with  lofty  trees*  The  fiirms  lie  pretty  close  all  the 
way ;  several  gentlemen's  houses,  neatly  built,  shew 
themselves  at  mtervals,  and  there  is  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a  flourishing  colony ;  but  there  are  few 
towns  or  villaces.  Many  beautiful  islands  are  in'- 
terspersed  in  &e  channel  of  the  river,  which  have 
an  agreeable  effect  upon  the  eye.  For  further 
account  of  the  productions  of  this  country,  see 
Quebec 

5.  ^e/igibn.^— When  Canada  surrendered  to  the 
English,  the  free  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catl^Iic 
religion  was  stipulated  for,  and  granted.  Its  mi- 
nisters were  also  to  be  protected  and  supported  as 
they  had  formerly  been ;  the  Jesuits  and  Rccol- 
iets  only  excepted,  whose  orders  were  to  remain 
as  they  then  were,  wRhout  receiving  in  future  any 
augmentation  of  their  numbers.  While  there  ex« 
isted  an  individual  of  their  order,  the  revenues 
and  property  belonging  to  it  were  to  be  at  his 
disposal ;  but  at  his  death  they  reveded  to  (be 
king,  and  the  order  became  extinct.  Of  the  three 
religious  male  orders  at  that  time  in  existence,  the 
priests  alone  were  allowed  to  increase  their  num-} 
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Fbeis,  and  to  officiate  in  every  respect  at  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  under  the  French  government. 
Xhe  female  orders  being  charitable  institutions, 
and  beneficial  to  the  colony,  were  also  allowed  to 
ejdst,  and  were  permitted  to  fill  up  their  vacancies 
and  increase  their  establishments  as  they  had  for- 
merly done.  They  were  to  be  protected  in  their 
persons  and  property,  upon  the  same  footing  as 
under  the  French  government.  As  many  as  about 
nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  provinces  are 
Roman  Catiiolics,  who  enjoy,  under  the  present 
government,  the  same  provision,  rights,  and  pri- 
vileges, as  were  granteci  them  in  1774,  by  the  act 
of  the  l-tlh  of  George  111.  The  rest  of  the  people 
are  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  a  few  of  al- 
most all  tiie  different  sects  of  Christians. 

6.  Populaihn. — The  population  of  Canada  has, 
in  the  course  of  the  last  40  years,  more  than  trebled 
itself.  The  first  census  after  the  English  con- 
quered the  country,  was  made  by  General  M ur- 
fBj  in  1765.  This  estimate  tails  considerably 
short  of  the  population  of  1758,  as  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Heriot  in  his  recent  work.  Mr.  Ileriot  states, 
that  ^^  the  white  inhabitants  of  Canada  amounted 
in  1758  to  91,000,  exclusive  of  the  regular  troops, 
.who  were  augmented  or  diminished  as  the  cir- 
cumstances or  exigencies  of  the  country  might  re- 
quire; that  the  domiciliated  Indians  who  were 
collected  into  villages  in  different  situations  in  the 
c^ny  were  about  16,000,  and  the  number  of 
French  and  Canadians  resident  in  Quebec  was 
nearly  8000."  If  the  Indians  and  inhabitants  of 
Quebec  arc  not  included  in  the  first  numl)er,  and  we 
suppose  the  Indians  are  not,  as  Mr.  Ileriot  parti- 
cularly mentions  white  inhabitants,  the  total  popu- 
lation, exclusive  of  regular  troops,  would  then  be 
115,000.  The  province  of  Canada  was  not  divided 
into  Upper  and  Lower  till  tHe  year  179S  ;  the 
census*,  therefore,  that  were  taken  antecedent  to 
.  that  period,  included  the  population  of  the  whole 
jcolony.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  source 
from  whence  Mr.  Ileriot  derived  his  information,  but 
the  census  of  General  Murray,  seven  years  subse- 
qMnt  to  1758,  stated  the  entire  population  of  the 
province  to  be,  exclusive  of  the  kind's  troops, 
76,875.  This  number  included  the  Indians,  who 
trere  stated  to  amount  only  to  7400.  Here  is  a 
TUt  and  surprising  decrease  of  the  inhabitants  in 
the  course  of  seven  years ;  and  upon  the  supposi- 
tiai  that  the  numbers  in  1758  were  115,000,  there 


is  a  loss  of  no  less  than  38,725  ;  but  takin^^  it  only 
at  91,000,  still  there  is  a  decrease  of  14,725  of  tlie 
colonists  and  native  inhabitants.  We  niiiy  easily 
suppose  that  a  long  war,  and  finally  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  country,  by  a  power  totally  opposite  in 
national  manners,  character,  and  principles,  must 
have  occasioned  a  considerable  aiminution  of  its 
population ;  for  bedsides  those  who  were  lost  in 
battle,  numbers  no  doubt  emigrated  to  Old  France 
or  to  other  countries  where  they  might  find  n  go- 
vernment more  congenial  to  their  habits  and  senti- 
ments. If  we  look  at  the  numlier  of  Indians  whom 
Mr.  Heriot  states  to  have  been  domiciliated  in  the 
province  in  1758,  and  the  number  given  in  by  the 
census  of  1765,  we  shall  there  alone  find  a  lo8»  of 
8600.  It  is  possible  that  the  ravages  of  war  might 
occasion  this  great  loss,  for  in  the  course  of  a  cam- 
paign, the  Indians  are  oflener  opposed  to  enemiet 
of  their  own  description  than  to  the  European  ar- 
mies, and  their  mode  of  fighting  occasions  agivater 
slaughter.  We  have  no  doubt,  tbeidbie,  that 
this  remarkable  decrease  of  the  popobition  of  Ca- 
nada, in  the  course  of  so  short  a  period,  may  be 
satisfactorily  accounted  for,  when  we  consider  the 
war  that  preceded  the  conquest,  and  the  very  no* 
settled  state  of  the  country  for  a  considerable  time 
after  that  event.  The  dissensions  between  the 
army  and  civil  power  of  the  Hritish  govern- 
ment, and  the  disgust  which  the  French  noUesM 
the  clergy,  and  inhabitants,  felt  at  being  subjected 
to  the  will  of  a  foreign  people,  must  have  strongly 
tended  to  emigration,  and  contributed,  with  the 
losses  sustained  by  the  war,  to  thin  the  population 
of  the  colony,  which  was  far  from  being  recruited 
by  British  settlers,  who,  in  six  years  after  the  con- 
quest, did  not  amount  to  more  than  600  persons. 
In  no  other  way,  (if  Mr.  Heriot's  statement  be 
correct),  can  we  account  for  the  difference  between 
the  population  of  1758  and  the  census  of  1768. 
In  1783  another  census  was  taken  by  order  of  the 
Canadian  government;  since  then  no  other  has 
been  made,  nor  have  we  any  data  upon  which  we 
can  rely,  for  the  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
state  of  the  country  and  its  population  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  But,  by  a  comparison  of  the  census  of 
1765  and  1783,  we  may  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
benefits  which  Canada  has  received  Irom  its  new 
government,  and  |)erhaps  form  some  notion  of  tt» 
process  for  the  last  20  years ;  for  this  purpoee 
shall  present  them  in  detail. 
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CENSUS'  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  CANADA. 


Date  of  th« 
ccanif* 

Number  of 
inhabitaitt. 

Acres  of  fabid 
in  coltivatioii. 

BuihcU  of 

grain  sown 

yewly. 

Hone*. 

Oxen,  cowi, 

and  yooog 

bonied  catde. 

Sheep. 

SwdiCo 

1765 
1783 

76,276 
113,012 

764,604 
1,569,818 

194,7241 
383,3494 

13,757 
30,096 

50,329 
98,591 

27,064 
84,666 

28,976 
.  70,466    1 

Increase  in 
18  yean. 

36,737 

805,214 

188,625 

16,339 

48,262 

57,602    1 

41,490 

These  statbticalaccoants  are  highly  satisfactory ; 
and  exhibit,  in  a  clear  and  convincing  manner,  the 
benefits  that  have*  resulted  to  the  colony  under  the 
excellent  constitution  of  Great  Britain.  No  sooner 
was  a  re^lar  form  of  goremment  established,  and 
theminifa  of  the  people  tranguillized,  than  British 
subjects  were  induced  to  emigrate  to  Canada,  and 
embailc  Aeir  property  in  agricultural  or  com* 
mercial  speculations.  These  enterprising  settlers 
communicated  their  spirit,  in  a  certain  decree,  io 
the  old  inhabitants ;  and  hence  the  surprising  tn- 
crease  of  population,  commerce,  and  a^priculture, 
which  took  place  in  the  short  period  of  18  years. 
Since  the  year  1783,  the  colony  has  been  gradually 
advancing  in  improvement,  m  commerce  has  at 
times  fluctuated  considerably ;  but  population  and 
agriculture  have  rapidly  augmented  •  The  number 
^f  inhabitants  in  Lower  Canada,  at  thepresent 
^ay,  is  computed  by  Mr.  Heriot  at  250,000 ;  but 
we  think  this  estimate  is  much  exaggerated,  tat  if 
we  calculate  the  population  agreeabfy  to  the  ratio 


of  its  increase  from  1765  to  1783,  during  which 
period  of  18  years  it  augmented  nearly  one-half, 
we  shall  find  that  in  25  years,  from  1783  to  1^, 
the  total  amount  will  not  exceed  iOOflOO ;  and  this 
number,  'we  are  of  opinion,  is  nearest  the  truth. 
Upper  Canada  is  stated  by  Mr.  Heriot  to  have 
80,000  inhabitants :  this  number  may  piossibly  be 
correct;  butweprefertbeauthorities  which  compute 
it  at  only  60,000;  truth,  however,  may  perhaps 
be  found  in  tlie  medium  between  the  two.  There 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  no  diminution 
whatever  has  taken  place  in  any  part  of  those  de- 
tails ;  but  that  the  augmentation  which  occurred 
between  1765  and  1783  has  continued,  with  little 
variatioHi  in  the  same  rq^ular  manner,  for  the  last 
25  years.  Upon  this  hypothesis  we  shall  ofler  the 
following  statistical  statement  for  the  year  1809. 
In  the  absence  of  official  documents,  it  may  afibrd 
some  idea  of  the  resources  of  Lower  Canada  at  tfce 
present  day. 


1808. 


Population. 

Efftctive   imU- 
tia. 

Acres  of  Isnd 
in  cttltiTation* 

Bnshebof 

grtin  sown 

yearly. 

HorMS. 

Oxen,  cowS| 

and  yoonc 

homed  catUe. 

Sheep. 

200,000 

60,000 

3,760,000      920,000 

79,000 

236,000 

286,000 

212,000 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  not  mor^ 
than  one-tenth  are  British,  or  American  settlers 
from  the  United  States.  In  Upper  Canada  the 
population  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  lat* 
ter,  and  of  British  sul^ects  who  have  emigrated 
from  various  parts  of  the  united  kingdom.  Verjir 
few  French  people  reside  in  that  province ;  and  it 
is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  among  all  the 
British  residents  in  the  two  colonies,  not  200 
Enelishmai  perhaps  can  be  found.  We  are 
told  that  at  Quebec  there  are  not  more  than 
12  or  U'Of  that  Muotry;  tho  rest  are  either  Irish 


or  Scotch,  though  the  former  bear  no  proportion 
to  the  latter,  who  are  distributed  from  one  end  pf 
the  Canadas  to  the  other.  The  Irish  emigrate 
more  to  the  United  States  than  to  Canada,  and  no 
less  than  30,000  are  said  to  have  emigrated  thither 
in  1801.  Being  discontented  with  their  own  go* 
vemment,  they  endeavour  to  seek  relief  under  a  &• 
reign  one,  whose  virtues  have  been  so  greatly  «x- 
aggerated,  and  whose  excellent  properties  have 
}x!ca  extolled  to  the  skies.  A  few  months,  hew 
ever,  convince  them  of  their  error,  and  those  who 
are  4iot  sold  to  their  American  masters  generally] 
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Jfind  their  way  into  Upper  Canada.  Of  all  the 
British  emigrants  the  scotch  are  the  most  in- 
defatigable and  persevering.  In  poverty  they 
leave  their  native  home;  yet  seldom  return  to 
it  without  a  handsome  competency.  Their  pa<« 
tient  diligence  and  submission  in  the  pursuit  of 
riches,  together  with  their  general  knowledge  and 
good  sense,  render  them  hiohly  beneficial  to  the 
mother  country  ;  while  their  natural  partiality  for 
their  ancient  soil  secures  their  steady  attachment 
and  adherence  to  the  British  government. 

1.  Manntrs  and  Customs. ""The  houses  of  the 
Ilabitans  are  composed  of  logs  slightly  smoothed 
with  the  axe,  laid  upon  each  other,  and  dove« 
tailed  at  the  corners.  Sometimes  a  frame-work  is 
first  constructed,  and  the  logs  laid  upon  each  other 
between  two  grooves.  The  interstices  are  filled  with 
clay  or  miid,  and.  the  sides  of  the  building  washed 
outside  and  in,  with  lime  dissolved  in  water.  This, 
they  say,  has  I  tic  property  of  preservinff  the  wood 
better  than  paint  from  the  efiects  of  the  weather 
and  vermine  ;  at  all  events,  it  has  the  property  of 
being  cheaper,  which  is  a  consideration  of  more  im- 
portance to  them  than  weather  or  vermine.  The 
chimney  is  built  in  the  centre  of  the  house  ;  and 
4he  room  which  contains  the  fire-place  is  the 
kitcheiK  The  rest  are  be(l-roon)8,  for  it  matters  not 
how  many  apartments  a  house  consists  of ;  they  are 
ieldom  without  one  or  two  lH*ds  in  each,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  family.  This  indispensable  piece 
of  furniture,  which  is  always  placrnl  in  one  corner 
of  the  room,  is  a  sort  of  four-post  bedstead  without 
the  pillars,  and  rais<*d  three  or  four  feet  from  the 
grounxl.  At  the  head  there  is  generally  a  canopy 
or  tester  fixed  against  the  wall,  under  which  the 
bed  stands  ;  u|M>n  the  bedstead  is  placed  a  feather  or 
straw  bed,  with  the  usual  clothes,  and  covered  with 
a  patchwork  counterpane,  or  green  stuff'  quilt.  In 
wmter,  the  men  frequently  lay  themselves  along  the 
bearth,orbv  the  stove,  wrapped  op  in  abuffnlorol)e. 
In  the  midcile  of  the  night  they  will  get  up,  stir  the 
fire,  smoke  their  pipe,  and  lie  downai^ain  till  nioin- 
ing.  The  furniture  is  plain  and  simple,  and  most 
commonly  of  their  own  workmansnip.  A  few 
wooden  chairs,  with  twig  or  rush  bottoms,  and 
two  or  three  deal  tables,  are  placed  in  each  room, 
and  arc  seldom  very  ornamental ;  they,  however, 
suffice,  with  a  proper  number  of  wooden  bowls, 
trenchers,  and  spoons,  for  the  use  of  the  family  at 
meals.  A  press  and  two  or  three  large  chests  con- 
tain their  wearing  apparel,  and  other  property. 
A  buffet  in  one  corner  contains  their  small  dis- 
play of  cups,  saucers,  glasses,  and  tea-pots,  while 
a  few  broken  sets  may  perhaps  grace  the  mantle- 
piece.    A  larg^  clock  is  often  found  in  their  best 


apartment,  and  the  aides  of  the  room  ue  dnuu 
mented  with  little  pictures,  or  waxen  images  of 
saints  and  crucifizesy  of  the  holy  tIuIa  and  her 
son*  An  inm  stove  is  generally  pboed  io  4he 
largest  apartmenty  with  a  pipe  Pfssin^  Hmmgli 
the  others  into  the  chunney.  TheJutcheD4Sl< 
plays  very  little  more  than  kettles  of  soup,  tueev 
of  milk,  a  table,  a  dresser,  and  a  few  cluiirs* 

The  children  of  the  Ilabitans  are  generally 
pretty  when  young,  but  from  sitting  over  the 
stoves  in  winter,  and  labouring  in  the  fields  in 
summer,  their  complexion  becomes  swarthy,  and 
their  features  ordmary  and  coarse.  The  boys 
adopt  the  pernicious  habit  of  smoking,  almost  as 
soon  as  they  have  strength  to  hold  a  pipe  in  their 
mouth  :  this  must  insensibly  injure  the  constitn^ 
tion,  though  from  the  mildness  of  their  tobacco^ 
its  efiects  must  be  less  deleterious  than  that  used  in 
tiie  United  States  or  British  West  Indies.  The 
girls,  from  manual  labour,  become  strong-boned 
and  masculine ;  and  after  30  years  of  age,  have 
every  appearance  of  early  decrepitade ;  yet  Uieir 
constitutions  frequently  remain  robust  and  healthy, 
and  some  few  live  to  a  considerable  aee.  The 
women  are  prolific,  and  fat  chubby  children  may 
be  seen  at  every  Habitants  door.  We  have  never 
heard,  however,  that  the  St.  Lawrence  possesses 
such  properties  as  arc  ascribed  to  the  waters  of  the* 
Mississippi,  which  are  said  to  iacilitate  prociea- 
tion  in  the  Louisianian  females.  It  is  even  said,- 
that  women  who,  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
could  never  breed,  have  become  pregnant  in  ^' 
year  after  their  arrival  in  Louisiana.  The  roai^ 
nersofthe  Ilabitans  are  easy  and  polite.  Their 
behaviour  to  strangers  is  never  influenced  by  the 
cut  of  a  coat  or  a  fine  perriwig.  It  is  civd  and 
rt'spectiul  to  all,  without  distinction  of  persons.^ 
They  treat  their  superiors  with  that  polite  defe- 
rence which  neither  debases  the  one,  nor  cxaBs 
the  other.  They  are  never  rwle  io  their  interiors 
because  they  are  poor,  lor  if  they  do  not  relieve 
poverty,  they  will  not  insult  if.  Their  carriage 
and  deportment  are  easy  and  unrestrained  ;  and 
they  have  the  air  of  men  who  have  lived  all  their 
days  in  a  town  rather  than  in  the  country.  They 
live  on  good  terms  with  each  other;  parents  and 
children  to  the  third  £rencration  residing  frequently 
in  one  house.  The  farm  is  divided  as  long  as 
there  is  an  acre  to  divide ;  and  their  desire  of 
living  together  is  a  proof  that  they  live  hnppj, 
otherwise  they  would  Ix;  anxious  io  part.  They 
are  fond  of  celebrating  their  marriages  with  great 
pomp  ;  and  those  who  live  in  the  towns,  and  are 
married  in  the  morning,  often  parade  the  streets 
with  their  friends  in  the  afternoon.  The  carriages] 
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[made  use  of  in  Canada,  are  calashea  for  the  sum- 
mer, and  carioles  and  berlins  for  the  winter.  The 
calash  is  in  general  use  all  over  the  country,  and 
is  used  alike  by  the  gentry  and  Habitans ;  only 
that  those  belonging  to  the  former  are  of  a  superior 
description.  The  calash  is  a  sort  of  one-horse- 
chaise^  capable  of  holding  two  persons  besides 
the  driver,  who  sits  in  front  upon  a  low  seat,  with 
his  feet  resting  upon  the  shafts.  The  harness  is 
sometimes  very  heavy,  and  studded  with  a  great 
numberof  brass  nails,  but  that  is  now  nearly  ex- 
ploded, and  has.  given  place  to  a  much  lighter 
and  simpler  caparison,  it  is  used  as  well  for  carts 
as  for  the  calash,  and  is  several  pounds  lighter 
than  the  cumbersome  English  collar  and  harness. 
Hated  harness  is  used  for  the  best  calashes,  though 
made  in  the  same  simple  form,  and  requires  merdy 
a  ring  and  a  bolt,  which,  fastened  to  each  shaft, 
secures  the  horse  in  the  cart  'or  calash,  the  sleigh 
or  the  cariole.  The  carioles  nearly  resemble  the 
body  of  a  one-horse-chaise,  placed  upon  two 
runners,  like  iftS  irons  of  a  pair  of  skates.  They 
are  painted,  varnished,  and  lined  like  the  better 
sort  of  calashes.  The  driver  generally  stands  up 
in  front,  though  there  is  a  seat  for  him  similar  to 
that  in  the  calash.  Between  him  and  the  horse, 
there  is  a  high  pannel,  which  reaches  up  to  his 
breast,  and  prevents  the  splashes  from  being 
thrown  into  the  cariole.  The  body  of  the  vehicle 
is  sometimes  placed  on  high  runners  of  iron, 
though  in  general  the  low  wooden  runners  are  pre- 
ferred, as  they  are  not  so  liable  to  be  upset  as  the 
others.  Seldom  more  than  one  horse  is  driven  in 
the  cariole,  but  the  dashing  youths  in  the  army, 
the  government  service,  or  among  the  merchants, 
are  fond  of  displaying  their  scientific  management 
of  the  whip  in  the  tandem  styk.  There  is  nardly 
a  Habitant  in  Canada  who  does  not  keep  his  horse 
and  cart,  calash,  and  berlin.  Carters  are  also 
numerous  in  the  towns,  and  calashes  or  carioles, 
&c«  may  be  hired  of  them  at  a  moderate  price. 
They  stand  in  the  market-places,  both  winter  and 
summer,  looking  out  for  employment.  Their 
horses  are  generally  in  good  condition,  though 
their  labour  is  hard,  and  their  treatment  severe. 
The  French  Canadians  are  remarkably  civil  to 
each  other,  and  bow  and  scrape  as  they  pass  along 
the  streets.  The  carmen  or  peasants  are  used  to 
meet  cap  in  hand,  with  bodies  bent  to  each  other ; 
sometimes  the  men  kiss  each  other  on  the  cheek, 
but  the  practice  is  not  in  general  use.  They  are 
extremely  civil  and  polite  to  strangers,  and  take 
offtheir  cap  to  every  person,  indiffnenUy,  whom 
they  pass  on  the  road.  They  seldom  quarrel  but 
^hen  intoxicated;  at  other  times  they  are  good 
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humoured,  peaceable,  and  friendly.  They  are 
fond  of  dancing  and  entertainments  at  particular 
seasons  and  festivals,  on  which  occasions  they 
eat,  drink,  and  dance  in  constant  succession. 
When  their  long  fast  in  Lent  is  concluded,  they 
have  their  "  jours  gras,"  or  days  of  feasting. 
Then  it  is  that  every  production  of  their  farm  is 
presented  for  the  gratification  of  their  appetites; 
immense  turkey -pies ;  huge  joints  of  pork,  beef, 
and  mutton ;  spacious  tureens  of  soup,  or  thick- 
milk  ;  besides  fish,  fowl,  and  a  plentiful  supply 
of  fruit-pies,  decorate  the  board.  Perhaps  50  or 
lOOsit  down  to  dinner;  rum  is  drank  ^y  the  half 
pint,  often  without  water ;  the  tables  groan  with 
their  load,  and  the  room  resounds  with  jollity  and 
merriment.  No  sooner,  however,  does  the  clash 
of  the  knives  and  forks  cease,  than  the  violin 
strikes  up,  and  the  dances  commence.  Minuets, 
and  a  sort  of  reels  or  jij?s,  rudely  performed  to  the 
discordant  scrapings  of  a  couple  of  vile  fiddlers, 
conclude  the  festival.  See  account  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Quebec  under  that  article. 

8.  Gavernment. — The  form  of  government  in 
Canada  is  an  epitome  of  the  British  constitution* 
In  the  Upper  province  it  assimilates  itself  nearer 
to  that  oftne  parent  country  than  in  Lower  Ca- 
nada, the  laws  of  which  have  unavoidably  been 
obli^sd  to  admit  of  some  local  alterations,  in  order 
to  adapt  them  to  the  majority  of  the  people  whom 
they  govern,  and  who  differ  in  so  many  respects 
from  those  of  Upper  Canada.  The  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  province  consists  of  a  governor,  who 
is  also  a  military  man,  and  commander-in-chief 
of  the  forces;  a  Ueutenant*'governor,  an  executive 
and  legislative  council,  and  house  of  assembly. 
In  the  absence  of  the  governor  and  lieutenant-go- 
vernor, the  president  of  the  executive  council 
succeeds  to  tne  head  of  affairs,  as  was  exactly 
the  case  a  few  vears  since ;  Mr.  Dunn  being 
then  president  of  the  province,  in  the  absence  of 

Seneral  Prescott,  the  governor,  and  Sir  Robert 
[ilnes,  the  lieutenant-governor.  On  such  oc- 
casions, the  powers  of  the  president  are  more  cir- 
cumscribed than  those  of  the  governor,  and  even 
the  executive  council  is  timorous,  and  reluctant 
to  take  any  responsibility  upon  itself.  The  execu- 
tive council,  like  the  privy  council  of  England, 
has  the  management  of  the  executive  part  of  the 
government,  and  is  appointed  by  his  Majesty. 
The  legislative  council,  and  house  of  assembly, 
fomi  the  provincial  parliament.  The  governor, 
pr  person  administering  the  government,  repre^ 
sents  the  sovereign,*  and  opens,  prorogues,  or 
dissolves  the  assembly  ;  gives  or  refuses  his  as- 
sent to  bills^  or  reserves  them  for  his  Majesty's] 
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[pleuare.  The  bills  to  ^liich  he  absents/are  put 
in  force  immediately ,  and  true  copies  transmitted 
to  the  British  government,  for  the  approbation  of 
the  king  in  council.  Certain  acts  of  the  provin- 
cial parliament,  Avhich  go  to  repeal  or  vary  the 
Liws  that  were  in  existence  at  the  time  the  present 
constitution  ivas  established,  respecting  tithes ; 
theappropriationof  land  for  the  support  of  the 
Protestant  clergy ;  the  constitiitinop  and  endowing 
of  parsonages  and  rcc(ories ;  the  right  of  presenta- 
tion to  the  same ;  the  enjoyment  and  exercise  of 
any  mode  of  worship ;  the  imposing  of  any  bur- 
thens or  disqualifications  on  account  of  the  same ; 
the  rights  of  the  clergy  to  recover  their  accustom- 
ed duts  or  emoluments  to  any  ecclesiastics ;  the 
establishment  and  discipline  of  the  church  of 
England;  the  king's  prerogative  concerning  the 
granting  of  waste  lands  of  the  crown  within  the 
province ;  are  to  be  laid  before  the  British  parlia- 
ment before  they  receive  the  royal  assent.  The 
acts  of  the  provincial  parliament  are  merely  of  a 
local  nature,  regulating  the  interior  of  the  country, 
and  creating  a  revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  the 

Svemment.  The  legislative  council  consists  of 
.  members,  appoint^  for  life  by  the  governor, 
who  is  invested  with  powers  for  that  purpose  b^ 
his  Majesty.  No  one  can  be  a  counsellor  who  is 
not  31  years  of  age,  and  a  natural  bom  subject, 
or  naturalized  according  to  act  of  parliament. 
The  house  of  assembly  consists  of  50  members, 
who  are  chosen  for  districts  and  counties  by 
those  who  are  possessed  of  freehold  property  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  40/.  The  members  for 
cities  and  towns  are  chosen  by  voters,  whose  pro- 
perty consists  of  a  dwelling  house  and  lot  of 
ground,  of  the  yearly  yalue  of  five  pounds  ster- 
ling, or  who  have  resided  in  the  town  for  12 
months  previous  to  the  writ  of  summons,  and  shall 
have  paid  one  year's  rent  for  a  dwelling  or  lodg- 
ing, at  the  rate  of  10/.  sterling  per  annum.  No 
person  is  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  house  of  assembly 
who  belongs  to  the  legislative  council,  or  that  is 
a  minister  of  religion,  or  not  a  natural  born  sub- 
ject, or  naturalized  according  to  Liw  or  conquest ; 
nor  any  person  that  has  been  attainted  of  treason, 
or  disqualified  by  any  act  of  the  provincial  par- 
liament. All  religions  are  tolerated  in  Canada  in 
tiie  fullest  extent,  and  no  disqualification  on  that 
account  exists  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any 
person  from  a  seat  in  the  provincial  parliament. 
Catholics,  Jews,  and  Protestants,  have  all  an 
equal  right  to  sit,  provided  they  are  not  disquali- 
fied from  any  other  cause.  The  assembly  is  not 
to  last  longer  than  four  years,  but  may  be  dissolved 
sooner,  and  the  governor  is  bound  to  call  it  at 


least  once  in  eiMsh^fear.  The  oalh  of  a  meitt* 
her  taking  his  seat  is  comprised  in  a  few  irotds. 
He  promises  to  bear  tme  allegiance  to  the  ldW| 
as  lawful  severe^  of  Great  Britain,  and  tte 

Erovince  of  Canada  dependent  upon  it ;  to  defend 
im  against  all  traitorous  conspiracies  and  al* 
tempts  against  his  person,  and  to  make  known  to 
him  all  such  conspiracies  and  attempts  which  he 
may  at  anytime  be  acquainted  with :  all  which  he 
promises,  without  mental  evasion,  reservation,  or 
equivocation,  at  the  same  time  renouncing  all  par- 
dons and  dispensations  from  any  person  or  power 
whatsoever.  The  provincial  parliament  is  held  in 
the  old  building  called  the  Bishop's  Palace,  situate 
between  the  grand  battery  and  Prescot  gate,  al  the 
top  of  Mountain  street.  The  assembly  remains  sitting 
for  about  three  months  in  the  winter,  and  out  of  w 
members,  seldom  more  than  20  attend ;  one  or  other 
contrive  to  elude  their  duty  by  pleas  of  illness  or 
unavoidable  business.  The  French  have  a  lai^ 
majority  in  the  house  of  assembly,  their  number 
being  36  to  14  British.  The  speeches  are  therefore 
mostly  in  French,  for  the  English  members  all  un- 
derstand and  speak  that  language,  while  verr  few 
of  the  French  members  have  any  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish. The  debates,  turning  entirely  upon  questions 
of  a  mere  local  nature,  are  seldom  interesting. 

Previous  to  the  year  1774,  the  country  was  go- 
verned by  the  ordinances  of  the  governor  alone; 
but  the  Q^icbec  bill  of  that  year  extended  Canada 
to  its  ancient  limits ;  and  its  original  system  of 
civil  law,  the  ^^  Custom  of  Paris,''  was  restored. 
A  new  form  of  government  was  introduced,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  except  the  monks 
and  Jesuits,  were  secured  m  the  legal  enjoyment 
of  their  estates,  sind  of  their  tithes,  from  all  who 
were  of  the  Romish  religion.  No  person  profess- 
ing the  Protestant  religion  was  to  be  suDJect  to 
the  payment  of  tithes,  their  clergy  being  support- 
ed by  the  government.  The  French  laws  were 
introduced  in  civil  cases,  and  the  Eufl^Iish  law, 
and  trial  by  jury,  in  criminal  casea.  In  1791  a 
bill  was  passed,  which  repealed  the  Qudbec  bOl 
of  1774,  and  divided  Canada  into  two  separate 
provinces,  the  one  called  Lower,  and  the  other 
Upper  Canada.  By  this  bill,  the  present  form 
of  government  was  established ;  and  tne  Canadians 
now  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  the  British  con- 
stitution. In  1794  an  act  was  passed  for  divid- 
ing the  province  of  Lower  Canada  into  three 
districts,  and  for  augmenting  the  number  of 
judges. 

9.  The  military.  —  The  British  govemmen 
seems  at  present  disposed  to  maintain  its  posser 
sions  in  Canada  upon  a  respectable  footing*  Manj 
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[iiewapix>intinent&  baye  taken  place  in  that  coun- 
try, particularly  in  the  militar;^  department.  Six 
inspecting  field-officers  of  militia  are  among  the 
number ;  but  it  is  not  yet  known  upon  ,wbat  plan 
the  militia  is  to  be  orgSMiiased,  or  whether  it  is  to  be 
organized  at  all*.  At  present  there  are  not  1000 
either  in  Quebec,  Three  Riirers,  or  Montreal,  that 
are  armed ;  and  they  have  furniBhed  themjielves 
with  clothing  and  accoutrements  at  their  own 
expence,  and  are  in  every  respect  like  our  volun-* 
teers,  except  that  the  latter  are  superior  to  them 
in  discipline.  At  the  time  that  a  war  was  expect* 
ed,  in  1807,  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  the  Canadian  people  universally 
offisred  to  embody  themselves  for  the  defence  of 
the  country.  The  services  of  only  5000  were  ac- 
cepted, and  they  were  never  arm^,  as  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case  was  not  very  ureent.  The  alacrity 
and  zeal  with  which  the  Canadians  came  forward, 
were  however  highly  honourable  to  them,  and 
afforded  a  Btron|^  proof  of  their  good  sense,  in  pro- 
perly appreciatmg  the  happiness  which  they  ejyov 
under  a  mild  and  liberal  government.  The  British 
and  FrenchCana^ians  iare  divided  into  separate  corps 
of  militia,  and  officered  by  their  own  people ;  a 
distinction  which  might  as  well  be  dispensea  with, 
for  it  is  calculated  to  prevent  that  union  of  interest 
and  sentiment,  which  ought  to  prevail  between  all 
classes  of  his  Majesty's  smbjjects  m  the  colony. 

10.  Z4ms. — ^The  laws  are  now  administered  by 
two  chief  justices,  and  six  puisne  judges,  who 
are  divided  equally  between  Quebec  and  Mont- 
real. The  chief  justice  of  Quebec  has  however 
the  largest  salary,  and  the  title  of  chief  justice  of 
the  province.  There  is  also  a  provincial  judge 
for  the  district  of  Three  Rivers,  who  resides  there, 
and  is  assisted  at  the  two  superior  terms  by  the 
.chief  justice  of  Quebec,  and  one  of  the  puisne 
judges.  The  chief  presides  there  only  in  cruni- 
nal  causes.  There  is  also  a  judge  of  the  court  of 
vice-admiralty,  who  resides  at  Quebec;  and  a 
provincial  judge  for  the  inferior  district  of  Gasp£, 
who  resides  on  that  government.  Besides  the 
judges,  there  is  an  attorney-eeneral,  resident  at 
Quebec,  and  a  solicitor-general,  resident  at  Mont- 
real. Exclusive  of  the  courts  of  king's  bench  and 
common  pleas,  there  is  a  court  of  appeal,  which 
sits  the  first  Monday  in  every  month,  as  long  as 
business  requires.  This  court  is  composed  of  the 
governor,  or  person  administering  the  govern- 
.ment,  and  five  or  more  members  of  the  executive 
council,  with  those  judges  who.  have  not  pre- 
viously heard  or  decided  upon  the  causes  which 
are  apfjealed.  A  further  appeal  may  be  made  to 
his  Majesty  in  council.    The  courts  of  quarter 


sessions  of  the  peace  are  held  four  times  a  year. 
The   police   of  Quebec,    Montreal,   and  Three 
Rivers,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace :  they  also  regulate  the  price  of  bread  every 
month,  and  meet  once  a  week  to  determine  petty 
causes  and  offences  under  ten  pounds.    Counsel- 
lors attend,  and  argue  for  their  clients,  who  are 
?ut  to  great  expence  for  summonses,  fees,  &c. 
'he  whole  of  the  business  has  devolved  into  the 
bands  of  the  three  magistrates,  who  erected  the 
edifice  for  the  butchers  in  the  Upper  Town  mar- 
ket-place; and  though  there  are  upwards  of  90 
justices  of  the  peace  in  Quebec,  yet  few,  except 
the  triumvirate,  ever  act  as  such.    These  magis« 
trates  decide  causes  with  as  mueb  judgment  as 
they  design  buildings .    The  laws  of  Lower  Canada 
are,  I.  The  <<  Coutume  de  Paris,''  or  Custom  of 
Paris,  as  it  existed  in  France  in  the  year  1666,  in 
which  year  the  custom  was  reformed.    II.  The 
civil  or  Roman  law  in  cases  where  the  custom  d£ 
Paris  is  silent.    III.  The  edicts,  declarations,  and 
ordinances  of  the  French  governors  of  Canada, 
ly.  The  acts  of  the  Britbh  parliament  made  con- 
cerning Canada.    Y.  The  English  criminal  law 
in  toto,  and  the  acts  of  the  provincial  parliament. 
This  complication  of  French  and  English  laws 
is  renderea  necessary  by  the  two  different  com« 
manities  which  exist  in  Canada,  and  may  be  di- 
vided into  four  distinct  parts,  viz.  The  criminal, 
civil,  commercial,  and  maritime  laws.    The  cri- 
minal law  is  wholly  Enc^lish,  and  in  its  adminis- 
tration, all  are  universally  subject  to  its  operations 
without  distinction  of  persons.    The  civil  law,  or 
compound  of  laws  regarding  property,  is  taken 
from  the  *<  Coutume  of  Paris/'  from  the  civil  law 
cl  the  Romans,  or  from  such  edicts,  declarations, 
and  ordinances  concerning  property,  as  have  been 
made  at  any  time  by  the  French  governors  of 
Canada.    To  this  civil  jurisprudence,  both  the 
British  and  French  Canadians,  in  certain  cases, 
are  subject.    These  laws  embrace  a  variety  of 
subjects,  particularly  the  feudal  tenures,'  seignio- 
ries, fiefs,  and  estates  held  nobly  or  by  viUain- 
age ;  moveable  or  immoveable  property,  marriage 
dowers,  and  community  of  property  t>etween  man 
and  wife.    The  commercial  laws  relate  to  mer« 
cantile  transactions,  and  are  regulated  nearly  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  England ;  except  that  in 
such  cases  there  are  no  trids  by  jury,  which  are 
confined  only  to  the  criminal  law.    The  maritime 
law,  or  court  of  vice-admiralty,  is  wholly  Eng- 
lish.   Law  proceedings  are  carried  on  both  in 
•  English  and  French.    At  the  first  setttin^  of  the 
colony,  extensive  lots  of  land,  called  seigniories, 
many  of  them  from  one  to  five  hundred  square] 
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[miles  in  size,  were  granted  to  officers  of  the  army 
and  gentlemen-adventurers  :  These  lots  were  situ- 
ated on  the  borders  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
from   Kamouraska    to    several    leagues    beyond 
Montreal,  comprehending  a  distance  of  more  than 
300  miles.     These  sreat  proprietors,  who  were 
generally  men  of  moderate  or  small  fortunes,  and 
unskilled  in  agriculture,  were  unable  to   manage 
lach  vast  estates  :  they  were,  therefore,  under  the 
necessity  of  making  over  their  lands  to  soldiers  or 
planters,  on  condition  that  they  should  receive  a 
quit-rent    and   certain  services    for  ever.     This 
was  introducing  into  America  a  species  of  tenure 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  feudal  government, 
which  had  so  long  been  fatal  to  Europe.     The 
superior  ceded  a  portion  of  land  to  each  of  his 
Tassals,  of  about'  tliree  acres  ip  breadth,  and  from 
70  to  80  in  depth,  commencing  from  the  banks  of 
the  river,  and  running  back  into  the  woods ;  thus 
forming  that  immense  chain  of  settlements  which 
now  exists  along  the  shores  of  St.  Lawrence.    The 
yassal,  on  his  part,  engaged  to  work  at  certain 
periods  in  the  seignior's  mill,  to  pay  him  annu- 
ally one  or  two  sols  per  acre,  ana  a  bushel  and 
hw  of  corn,  for  the  wnole  grant.  This  tax,  though 
but  a  small  one,  maintained  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  idle  people,  at  the  expence  of  the  only  class 
with  which  the  colony  ought  to  have  been  peo- 
pled ;    and   the   truly  useful  inhabitants,  those 
engaged  in  laborious  employments,  found  the  bur- 
den of  maintaining  a  lazy  noblesse  increased  by 
the  additional  exactions  of  the  clergy.    The  tithes 
were  imposed  in  1667,  and  thougli  this  grievous 
tax  upon  industry  was  reduced  to  a  35th  part  of 
the  produce  of  the  soil,  yet   even  that  was  an 
expression  in  an  infant  colony,  and  a  grievance  in 
a  country  where  the  clergy  had  property  allotted 
them  sufficient   for    their  maintenance.      There 
are  two  kinds  of  tenure  in  I/ower  Canada,  viz.  the 
feudal  tenure,  and  the  tenure  in  free  and  common 
aoccage.     By  the  first  all  the  French  Canadians 
hold  their  lands,  under  certain  distinctions*     By 
free  and  common   soccage  arc  held  those  lands 
which  the  British  settlers  have  received  from  the 
crown,  few  of  them  holding  lands  under  the  feudal 
tenure.    In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  feudal 
tenure  in  this  country,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
a  sketch  of  the  principal  chapters  of  the  '^  Custom 
of  Paris.''    The  first  and  most  difficult  chapter 
treats  of  fiefs,  the  origin  of  which  is  uncertain. 
Before  we  come  to  the  definition  of  the  nature 
.  and  different  kinds  of  fiefs,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  estates  are  divided  into  two  kinds  in  the  Cus- 
tom of  Paris  :  First,  those  held  nobly ;  and,  second- 
ly, Uiose  held  by  villainage.     The  estates  held 


nobly,  are  the  fiefii  and  Franc  ahu  noble;  md 
the  estates  held  by  villainage,  are  those  held  sob* 
ject  to  cens  or  censivcy  and  Franc  aleu  vU/am. 
Fief  is  an  estate  held  and  possessed  on  condition 
of  realty  and  homage,  and  certain  rights,  payable 
generally  by  the  new  possessor  to  the  lord  of 
whom  the  fief  is  held  ;  these  rights  are  qtrini  and 
relief.  The  quint  is  the  fifth  part  of  the  purchase 
money,  and  must  be  paid  by  the  purchaser :  this 
is  somewhat  similar  to  the  fine  of  alienation,  which, 
by  the  ancient  English  tenure,  was  paid  to  the 
lord  upon  every  mutation  of  the  tenant  s  property. 
/?e/f^  is  the  revenue  of  one  j^ear,  due  to  the  lord 
for  certain  mutations,  as  if  a  fief  comes  to  a  vassal 
by  succession  in  the  direct  line,  there  is  nothing 
due  to  the  seignior  but  fealty  and  homage ;  but 
if  in  the  collateral  line,  then  a  fine  or  composition 
is  paid  to  the  lord  upon  taking  up  the  estate, 
which  was  lapsed  or  fallen  by  the  death  of  the  hst 
tenant.  The  feudal  lord,  within  40  days  after 
the  purchase  of  a  fief  has  been  made  known  to 
him,    can  take  it  to  himself  by  paying  to  the 

Imrchaser  the  price  which  he  gave  for  it,  with  all 
awful  charges.  This  privilege,  enjoyed  by  the 
feudal  lord,  (and  in  Canada  by  the  king),  is  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  frauds  in  the  disposal  of 
fiefe  ;  for  it  has  sometimes  happened,  that  by  ^n 
understanding  between  the  buyer  and  seller,  the 
quint  or  fiflh  lias  been  paid  upon  only  one  half,  or 
even  a  quarter,  of  the  purchase  money,  instead 
of  the  whole.  By  the  ri^ht,  therefore,  which  the 
lord  possesses  of  purchasing  the  property  himself, 
whenever  the  nominal  sum  is  not  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  fief,  he  immediately  ascertains  the  actual 
amount  of  the  purchase  money,  and  either  receives 
the  whole  of  tne  fifth  share,  or  takes  the  property 
into  his  own  hands,  at  a  price  considerably  below 
its  real  value.  If  the  fine  is  paid  immediately, 
only  one-third  of  the  ^uint  can  be  demilnded. 
The  succession  to  fiefs  is  different  from  that  of 
property  held  en  roture^  or  by  villainage.  The 
eldest  son  takes  by  right  the  chateau  or  principal 
manor-house,  and  the  yard  adjoining  to  it ;  also 
an  acre  of  the  garden  joining  to  the  manor-house; 
If  there  are  any  mills,  ovens,  or  presses,  within 
the  seigniory,  they  belong  to  the  eldest  son ;  but 
the  profits  arising  from  the  mills,  (whether  com- 
mon or  not),  and  from  the  ovens  and  press,  if  com- 
mon, must  be  equally  divided  among  the  heirs. 
When  there  are  only  two  heirs  coming  to  the 
succession,  the  eldest  son  takes,  besides  the  ma- 
nor-house, &c.  two  thirds  of  the  fief;  and  the 
youngest  son  takes  the  other  third :  but  when 
there  are  more  than  two  heirs,  the  elder  sontakes^ 
the  one  half,  and  the  other  heirs  take  the  remain*^ 
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[ing  half.  When  there  are  onlj  daughters  com- 
iDg  to  the  succession,  the  flef  is  equwy  divided 
among  them,  the  eldest  dauj^hter  haying  no  birth« 
right.  In  successions  to  fiefs  in  the  collateral 
line^  females  do  not  succeed  with  males  in  the  same 
degree.  If  the  eldest  son  dies,  the  next  does  not 
succeed  to  his  birth-right ;  but  the  estate  must  be 
equally  divided  among  the  heirs.  Franc  aleu  is  a 
freehold  estate,  held  subject  to  no  seigniorial  rights 
or  duties,  acknowledging  no  lord  but  the  king. 
Censive  is  an  estate  held  in  the  feudal  manner, 
charged  with  a  certain  annual  rent,  which  is  paid 
by  tne  possessor  of  it.  It  consists  of  money, 
fowls,  or  grain.  It  is  thus  that  most  of  the  Habi* 
tans  bold  their  farms.  The  lodM  et  venies,  or  fines 
of  alienation,  are  one  twelfth  part  of  the  purchase 
money,  and  are  paid  by  the  purchaser  on  all  mu- 
tations of  property  en  rolure  (or  soccage)  to  the 
seignior,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  quint  is  paid 
upon  mutations  of  fiefs.  The  seignior  has  also  the 
same  right  of  purchasing  the  property  within  40 
days,  in  case  he  suspects  that  there  is  any  collusion 
between  the  parties  to  defraud  him  ot  his  dues. 
The  succession  to  estates  held  en  roture  is  re- 
gulated differently  from  the  successions  to  fiefs, 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  heirs  all  succeed  equally  to 
.  esitates  en  roture.  The  seignior,  whenbyer  he  finds 
it  neccessar^,  may  cut  down  timber  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  mills  and  making  roads,  wnich 
are  considered  of  general  benefit  to  his  tenants. 
He  is  also  allowed  one-tenth  of  all  the  fish  caught 
on  his  property,  besides  an  exclusive  riffht  to  the 
profits  of  his  grist-mills,  to  which  all  his  vassals 
are  obliged  to  carry  their  corn,  and  pay  a  certain 
portion  for  the  grinding  it.  Some  of  the  rents 
paid  by  the  Habi^ns  to  their  seigniors,  amount  to 
10  or  15  shillings  per  annum ;  others  pay  no  more 
than  a  sol,  a  capon,  or  a  bushel  of  wheat.  But 
from  the  lods  et  venies,  upon  the  sale  of  farms,  the 
seigniors  often  derive  from  50/.  to  SOO/.  or  SOOI. 

Ser  ani^um;  even  the  barren  seigniory  of  Gron- 
ines  brought  the  seignior  in  one  year  upwards  of 
80/.  Farms  on  good  land  will  sell,  according  to 
their  size,  from  100/.  to  500/.  The  Canadian  ^- 
vernment  paid  upwards  of  500/.  for  a  farm  which 
they  purchased  lor  a  certain  individual,  though  it 
only  consisted  of  60  acres  clear,  and  20  acres  wood 
land.  The  same  was  situated  on  the  seigniory  of 
Becancour,  in  the  district  of  Three  Rivers.  Mr. 
Hart,  the  seignior,  received  bet:ween  40/.  and  50/, 
from  the  government,  as  his  lods  et  ventes.  It  will 
be  i>erceived,  by  the  practice  of  dividing  the  seig- 
niories, fiefs,  and  fiirms,  among  the  children  of  their 
proprietors,  how  much  the  power  of  the  seigniors 
must  be  reduced^  and  the  people  involved  in  utiga« 


tion  and  disputes.  Hence  the  noblesse  are  now 
nearly  reduced  to  the  common  mass  of  the  vulgar, 
and  Uie  Habitans  make  but  little  progress  towards 
tiie  acquisition  of  property  and  power. 

With  respect  to  the  division  of  property  in  ge- 
neral, according  to  tlie  civil  law  of  Canada,  it 
consists  of  moveable  and  immoveable  property. 
Moveable  property  is  any  thins  that  can  be  moved 
without  fraction.  Immovealue  property  is  any 
thing  that  cannot  be  moved,  and  is  divided  into 
two  kinds,  propres  ai^d  acquits  (acquisition.) 
Propre  is  an  estate  which  is  acquired  by  succes- 
sion in  the  direct  or  collateral  line ;  and  acqi4i 
is  an  estate  or  property  that  is  acquired  by  any 
other  means.  Community  of  property  is  the 
partnership  which  huband  and  wife  contract  on 
marrying ;  but  they  may  stipulate  in  their  mar- 
riage-contract, that  there  shall  be  no  community 
.  of  property  between  them.  The  doty  or  doMrrv, 
.  is  all  the  property  which  the  wife  puts  into  the 
community,  whether  moveable  or  immoveable* 
But  immoveable  property  fidling  to  her  in  a  direct 
or  collateral  line,  is  a  propre  or  real  estate  to  her, 
.  and  does  not  fiiU  into  the  community.  The  dower 
is  a  certain  right  given  to  the  wife  by  law,  or  by 
particular  agreement ;  it  is  of  two  kinds,  thecus« 
tomary  dower,  and  the  stipulated  dower.  The 
former  consists  of  half  the  property  which  the 
husband  was  possessed  of  at  the  time  of  their  mar- 
riage, and  half  of  all  property  which  may  come 
to  him  in  a  direct  line.  The  stipulated  dower  is  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  or  portion  of  property, 
which  the  husband  gives  instead  of  the  customary 
dower.  The  widow  has  onl^  the  use  of  the  cus- 
tomary dower  during  her  lifetime ;  at  her  death 
it  falls  to  the  children,  who  did  not  accept  the 
the  succession  of  their  father;  but  her  heirs  suc- 
ceed to  the  stipulated  dower.  Hence,  by  the 
community  which  exists  in  marriage,,  no  man 
can  dispose  of  anjr  part  of  his  property  without  the 
consent  of  his  wife ;  and  some  compensation  or 
present  is  generally  made  to  the  lady  on  those  oc- 
casions. A  gentleman,  it  is  well  known,  was 
once  nearly  prevented  from  purchasing  a  house, 
had  not  the  fortunate  interference  of  a  quarter-cask 
of  Madeira,  and  a  piece  of  fine  Russia  sheeting, 
created  a  considerable  change  in  the  sentiments  of 
his  lady. 

The  custom  of  allowing  community  of  property 
in  mariages  has  frequently  proved  injurious  to  the 
survivor.  If  the  wife  aied  without  a  will,  the 
children,  when  of  age,  would  demand  their  mo- 
ther's share ;  and  it  has  often  happened  that  the 
father  has  been  obliged  to  sell  off  all  his  property, 
in  order  to  ascertain  its  value,  and  divide  it  amongj 
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[Qke  dfiimtoits.  The  lom  ^t  a  good  DtBinen,  or  an 
estate,  has  sometimes  been  the  consequence  of  this 
law.  The  parents  now  get  wiser,  and  make  wills 
which  reguhtethe  disposal  of  their  property  agree- 
able to  the  wishes  of  the  survivor.  The  law  of 
dowdn  has  also  given  rise  frequently  to  iraud. 
-Some  of  the  Canraisns  have  opened  a  store  with 
-Mods  purchased  On  credit,  and  made  over,  per- 
haps, one-half  to  the  wife  as  her  dower ;  they  have 
then  failed,  and  their  creditors  have  lost  their 
money.  Some  alterations  and  improvements  have, 
iiowever,  been  introduced  of  late,  which  render 
collusion,  in  such  cases,  less  practicable.  No  pro- 
perty in  Lower  Canada  is  secure  to' the  purchaser, 
unless  advertised  and  sold  by  the  sheriff,  which 
clears  it  from  all  incumbrances  and  after-claims. 
Sometimes  a  written  agreement  is  entered  into  be- 
tween the  buyer  and  seller,  in  which  the  latter  ex- 
onerates the  former  from  all  claims  upon  the  pro- 
perty ;  but  this  is  far  from  bein^  safe,  and  is  rely- 
ing wholly  upon  the  honour  of  another;  for  tne 
buildings,  lands,  &c.  may  be  seized  bj  the  credi- 
tors of  the  estate,  even  though  it  mi^ht  have  passed 
^through'  SO  ptivate"  sales  sluc6  the  debts  were  con- 
tracted. The  sale  of  property  advertised  by  the 
liheriff,  may  be  delayed  by  an  opposition  ]^ut  in 
for  the  wife's  dower,  or  on  account  of  an  illegal 
'seizure.  The  power  of  arrests  in  Canada  is  limited  • 
If  an  aflGldavit  is  made,  that  a  man  is  about  to  leave 
the  province  in  debt,  for  a  sum  exceeding  10/. 
sterling,  the  debtor  may  be  arrested,  and  detained 
in  prison  until  the  debt  is  paid.  But  if  he  will 
6wear  that  he  is  not  worth  iO/.  sterling,  the  court 
will  order  the  creditor  to  pay  him  five  shillings 
currency  per  week. 

From  tne  foregoing  sketch  of  Canadian  juris- 
prudence, it  may  be  easily  conceived  how  puz- 
zling and  intricate  some  parts  of  the  civil  law 
must  prove,  and  how  much  the  Habitans  are  ex- 
posed and  laid  open  to  oj^ression  from  their 
seigniors,  under  the  feudal  tenures.  This  sub- 
ject was  formerly  canvassed  in  the  provincial  as- 
sembly by  some  of  the  English  members,  who 
were  for  having  proper  bounds  fixed  to  the  power 
of  the  seigniors,  ana  having  all  the  fines  and  ser- 
vices due.from  their  vassals  accurately  ascertained, 
and  made  generally  known.  But  the  French 
members,  who  had  a  great  majority  in  the  house, 
strongly  opposed  it,  and  the  subject  was  dropped. 
Instances  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  seigniors 
are,  however,  mrtunately  very  rare,  and  the  Ha- 
bitans enjoy  their  property  quiet  and  unmolested ; 
yet,  in  case  of  violent  outrage,  they  can  always 
come  under  the  protecting  power  of  the  British 
laws,  wfaicliwillalfoxd  them  tnat  security  of  which 


their  own  «re  destitute.  The  Canadians  have  no 
reason  to  oonplain  of  the  change  of  government. 
Before  the  conquest,  they  were  often  unacquainted 
with  that  protection  which  the  laws  now  affofd 
them. 

The  lawyers  who  practise  in  Lower  Canada 
are  nearly  all  Fr^ch ;  not  more  than  one^fifth  at 
most  are  English.  They  are  styled  advocates, 
and  in  the  double  capacity  of  counsellor  and  at- 
torney :  formerly  they  included  the  profession  of 
notary  public ;  but  that  is  now  separated  firom  the 
rest,  and  forms  a  distinct  profession.  Law-suits 
are  numerous,  and  are  daily  increasing,  as  may  be 
ascertained  b^  the  duties  upon  them,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  erecting  the  new  court-house  at  Qudbec. 
in  1800  this  tax  produced  500/.  per^annum ;  and 
in  1807  it  had  mcreased  nearly  to  lOOOL  per 
annum.  The  dut^  is  now  discontinued,  as  the 
object  for  which  it  was  levied  is  acoomplisbed. 
The  buildinff  cost  about  5000/.  currency. 
1 1 .  List  of  Uaoemors  of  Canada^  from  the  conquest^ 
wHh  ike  date  of  their  amoiHtmeids. 

James  Murray,  Slst  November  1763. 

P.  M.  Irvine,  president,  90th  June  1766. 

Guy  Carleton,   lieutenant-governor  and  com- 
mander in  chief,  Stth  Septemwr  1766. 

Ditto,  86th  October  1768. 

H.  T.  Cramah6,  president,  9th  August  1770. 

Guy  Carleton,  1 1th  October  1774. 

F.  Haldiman,  1778. 

H.  Hamilton,    lieutenant*govemor  and  com- 
mander in  chief,  1784. 

H.  Hope,  lieutenant-governor  and  commander 
in  chief,  1785. 

Lord  Dorchester,-govemor-general,  1786. 

A.  Chrke,  lieutenant-governor  and  commander 
in  chief,  1791. 

Lord  Dorchester,  S4th  September  1793. 

Robert  Prescott,  1796. 

Sir  Robert  Milnes,  Iteutenant-govemor,  1799. 

Thomas  Dunn,  president,  and  superseded  bv 
Sir  James  Craig,  governor  and  captain-general, 
1807. 

Sir  George  Prevost,  1811. 
List  of  the  Counties  in  Lower  Canada,  the  num- 
ber of  Representatives  in  the  Provincial  Asssem- 

bly,  and  the  number  of  Parishes. 

P^urishes.  Membeis. 
Gasp6  .  .  0  1 

Comwallia  •  -11  S 

Devon  .  .  6  2 

Hertford  .  .       7  S 

Dorchester  -  -  4  2 


Gained  forward 
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Wl 


Brought  forward* 
rBackingbammire 
Richelieu 

And  for  the  town  of  Sorel,  in  ditto 
Bedford 
Surrey 
Kent 

Huntingdon 
York 

Montreal 

Cffin^ham  •  « 

Leinster  -  « 

Warwick 

St.  Maurice 

Hampshire 

Quebec 

Northumberland 

Orleans  .  •  . 


Pkrbhea.  Membera* 

9 

IS  S 

7  2 

I 
1  1 

5  S 

4  2 

7  2 

5  2 
Q  (for  town  4r 

/    county  2 

3  2 

8  2 

4  2 
C   county  2 

Q^Three 

f  Rirers 

7  '  2 

county  2 

town  4 

1  2 

1 


IS.  J7iMi(b  and  Distances  in  Canada. 

From  Quebec  to  Halifiuc. 

From  Quebec  to  point  Leyi,  cro^  the  riyer 

Thence  to  the  portage  at  riviere  du  Cap 

Thence  to  Timiskuata 

Thence  to  the  settlement  of  Bladuaska 

Thence  to  the  ^reat  falls  in  river  St.  John 

Thence  to  Frederick  town 

Thence  to  St.  John's 

Thence  to  Halifax  .  »  • 


50 


Miles. 
1 

liii 

36 
45 
45 

180 
90 

189| 

708 


From  Quebec  to  Michillimakinak,  at  the  entrance 

of  lake  Huron. 

To  Montreal            -               •  -        184 

To  Coteau  du  Lac                 •  -325 

To  Cornwall            -               -  -        266 

To  Matilda             -                -  -        901 

To  Augusta               -               -  •        335 

To  Kingston            -               -  -385 

ToNia^a               -               .  •        5?5 

To  fort  Erie           •                -  •        560 

ToDetioit               •               •  -        790 

ToMicbiUimakiaak              -  ^1107 

4698 


From  Quebec  to  New  York,  by  way  of  Montreal* 

Miles* 


To  cape  Rouge 
To  St.  Augustin 
To  Jacques  Cartier 
ToSt.Anne^s 
To  Three  Rivers 


9 

9 

15 

30 

22 


85 


99 


89 


150 


To  riviere  du  Loup  •  -^27 

ToBerthier  .  .  -22 

ToRepefttime  i*  -        32 

To  Montreal  -  -  -        18 

To  Laprairie  •                   .9 

ToSt.John^  -                    -14 

To  isle  au  Noix  -                  -        14 

'Fo  Windmill  point  -              -        12 

To  Savage*s  point  -                 «          6 

To  Sandbar            •  •          ^    -        20 
To  Burlington,  the  first  post-town  in  the 

States              .  .                -14 

To  Skenesboroiigh  •  .73 

To  fort- Anne  -  -        12 

To  Dumont  ferry  «  -24 

ToWaterford  .  •       24 

To  Albany  city  -  -        12 

To  Hudson  city  •                -        34 

ToRbxnebeck  .                 -Si 

To  Pou^hkeepsie  -              -        17        • 

ToPeckskiU  ...        34 

To  Kingsbridge  •                -34 

To  New  York  .                 -15 

165 

688 

The  expence  of  trayelling  post  in  Lower  Canada 
is  Is.  currency  per  league. 

The  American  packets  on  lake  Champlain 
charge  from  three  to  four  dollars  for  the  passage 
from  St.  John^s  to  Skenesborough,  a  distance  of 
nearly  160  miles. 

From  Skenesborough  the  traveller  proceeds  to 
New  York,  in  a  waggon  or  stage,  at  the  rate  of 
3d.  sterling  per  mile. 

IS.  Expences  of  the  Government.  —  The  ex- 
pences  of  the  civil  government  in  Lower  Canada, 
amounted  in  the  year  1807  to  44,410/.  3s.  l^d. 
sterling:  about  three-fourths  of  this  sum  are 
defrayed  by  the  province,  out  of  the  king's  ^ 
naiuB,  and  duties  payable  on  the  importation 
of  certain  aiticles  into  Lower  Canada;  the  re^ 
■Minder  is  rapj^ied  by  Gfeat  Britate^  who  also] 
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supports  the  Protestant  clergy,  the  military,  and 
^nman  establishments.  In  order  to  afford  a  clear 
idea  of  the  expences  of  the  government  of  Lower 
Canada,  vre  shall  present  the  reader  with  the  fol- 


{ 


lowing  statement  of  receipts  and  expences,  QpoQ 
an  average  of  three  years,  from  the  time  the  new 
constitution  took  place  in  1791  to  1803,  since 
which  the  expences  have  augmented  but  little. 


Table  of  Receipts  and  Expences  of  the  province  of  Lower  Canada  since  the  new  constitution. 


Receipts  from  the  king*s  domains. 


King's  posts  -        .        -        -      Let 

Forges  of  St.  Maurice,  at  Three  Rivers,  do. 

Kinff*s  quay  at  Quebec  -        -        do. 

Droit  de  quint,  or  fifth  on  fiefs 

Cens  et  rentes 

Lodsetventes        .        -        -        .        - 


Imposts  and  Duties, 
Duty  on  sugar,  foreign  wine,  coff<!e,  molasses,  and 

pepper,  6  Geo.  11.  and  4  and  6  Geo.  III. 
Ditto  on  brandy ,  rum,  and  licences  to  retailers  of 

strong  liquors,  14  Geo.  III.        -        •        - 

Duties  imposed  by  the  provincial  parliament. 
On  wines,  act  passed  1793  -  -  -  - 
On  rum,  molasses,  sugars,  tobacco,  coffee,  cards, 

salt,  licences  to  pubUcans  and  hawkers 
On  manufactured  tobacco       .... 

On  billiards  ------ 

On  pilotage,  for  improving  the  navigation  of  the 

river  ....-.- 

On  warrants,  law,  &c.  for  replacing  the  5000/.  ad- 
I    vanced  for  building  the  court-house,  taken  off 

in  1807      

Fines,  penalties,  &c.      -        -        -        .        - 

Total  receipts 
Expences  of  the  Government. 
Amount  of  warrants  granted  for  the  payment  of  the 
civil  expences,  salaries,  pensions,  and  incidental 
expences  -.---. 

£xpences  of  the  legislative  council  and  house  of  as- 
sembly      ------- 

Total  expences 


1794 


j^.    s,    d, 
400    0    0 


4385  18  It) 


1842  16    6 


1798 


£,  s. 

400    0 

20  16 


d. 
0 

8 


3828  13  11 


14    3    5| 
6608    2    6 


2084  18    4 


1803. 


*£•  s.  d, 

400  0    0 

850  0    0 

300  0    0 

363  0    0 

4667  7    9 


93    5  11 

8476    3    1 


1781  18    0 


9220  II    5  {l2,5I8    5    4 

638    8  -9 


25  12    I 


5854    7    5 


22,780    9    4| 


28,206    5    8 


22,0  6    5    8 


260  14    4 


342    8    9 


26,682    2  III 
1517  15    2i 


87  10 
580    6 


558  14 
95  12 


0 

8 


31,241    4  lOi 


41,120  19    5j 
2099    4    4| 


28,199  18    2  43,220    3  10} 


Amonf  the  articles  upon  which  duties  have  been  gallon,  and  might  yet  bear  an  additional  duty  (Inl* 

laid,  both  by  ttie  provmcial  and  imperial  parlia-  would  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  fin' 

ments,  rum  is  the  most  productive ;  and  m  the  the  support  of  the  oivil  government,  which  is  at 

course  of  ei^ht  years,  the  duty  has  more  than  present  supplied  by  Great  Britain, 

doubled  its  elf.    It  is  frequently  retailed  at  5s.  per  Salaries] 
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[Salaries  of  .the  difieient  officers  beloDgiog  to 
the  GovernmeDt  of  Lower  Canada,  in  sterling 
tnonejr* 

Governor-general,  if  absent,  8000/. — resident  4000 

*     ^^^ 4000 

400 

100 

1500 

1100 


850 
500 
200 

2000 

1500 

200 

S500 


Lieutenant-goyemor,  ditto,  2000/.  —ditto 

Lieutenant-goremor  of  Gasp^ 

The  members  of  the  executive  council,  each 

Chief  justice  of  Quebec  and  the  province 

Chief  justice  of  Montreal 

Seven  puisne  judges,  including  their  sala« 

ries  as  counsellors,  each 
Provincial  judge  of  Three  Rivers 
Provincial  judge  of  Gasp6  • 

Attorney-general,  salary  SOO/.— Government 

practice  -  •  - 

Solicitor-general,  salary  200/. — Ditto 
Judge  of  the  vice-admiraltj  court 
Protestant  bishop  of  Canada 
Twelve  Protestant  clergymen,  each  from  200  \fi  500 
Provincial  secretary         -  -  -    400 

Secretary  to  the  governor,  clerk  to  the  crown 

in  chancery,  and  derk  to  the  executive 

council ;  which  three  places  are  held  by 

one  person 
Assistant  secretary 
Clerk  in  the  chateau-office  • 

French  translator  to  the  government 
provincial  aide-de-camp 
Adjutant-general  of  the  militia 
Receiver-general 

Superintendant-general  of  the  Indian  depart- 
ment 
Storekeeper-general  of  the  Indian  depart 

ment  •  .  » 

Inspectors  and  cultivators  of  hemp,  each 
Inspector-general  of  accounts 
Surveyor-general 
Deputy  surveyor-general 
Grand  voyer  of  the  province 
Grand  voyer  of  Quebec,  and  superintendant 

of  post-houses 
Grand  voyer  of  Montreal,  ]50/.--Three  Ri 

yers,  90/. — Gasp£  -  -  4 

Inspector-general  of  forests,  and  ^ispector 

(X  police  at  Quebec 
Inspector  of  police  at  Montreal 
Inspector  of  chimneys  at  Quebec,  60/. — 

Montreal,  60/.— Three  Rivers 
Naval  officer  at  Quebec 
Harbour-master  of  Quebec 
Interpreters  to  the  Indians,  each 
Sherifis  at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  100/.  each, 

perquisites  •  •  « 

Sheriff  at  Three  Rivers  50/.— perquisites     • 

VOL«  I. 


800 
200 
120 
200 
200 
200 
400 

1000 

S50 
200 
360 
900 
150 
500 

250 

50 

300 
100 

15 
100 
100 
100 

1500 
500 


j6 

•  200 

•  50 

•  9000 


Sheriff  at  Gasp6  40/.— ^rauisites 
Coroners  at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  each 
Pensions  to  various  persons,  about 

Exclusive  of  the  ezpences  fxx  the  civil  establisfa- 
ment  of  Lower  Canada,  which  are  chiefly  de» 
frayed  by  the  province,  the  British  government 
is  at  considerable  expence  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  English  clergy,  the  distribution  of  presents  to 
the  Indians,  and  the  military  force  ana  fortifica- 
tions requisite  for  the  security  of  the  colony. 
The  actual  sum  expended  by  Great  Britain  annu- 
ally, on  account  of  the  two  provinces,  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  500,000/.  sterling.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  observed,  that  the  expences  of  the  colony 
are  always  in  a  fluctuating  state,  in  consequence  of 
the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  military  force, 
and  the  extraordinary  repairs  of  fortifications. 
The  expences  of  the  civil  government  in  Upper 
Canada  are  defrayed  by  direct  taxes ;  by  duties 
upon  articles  imDoited  from  the  United  States; 
and  a  sum  i^nmted  by  the  Lower  province  out  of 
certain  duties.  In  Upper  Canada^  lands,  houses, 
and  mills ;  horses,  cows,  pigs,  and  olher  property, 
are  valued,  and  taxed  at  the  rate  of  \d.  in  the  pound. 
Wood-lands  are  valued  at  li.  per  acre,  and  culti- 
vated lands  at  50f .  per  acre.  A  house  with  only 
one  chinmey  jpays  no  tax,  but  with  two  it  is  charged 
at  the  rate  or  40/.  per  annum,  though  it  may  be 
but  a  mere  hovel.  The  inhid>itants  of  Lower  Ca- 
nada pay  no  direct  taxes,  except  for  the  repair  of 
roads,  highways,  jiving  streets,  &c.  and  dien 
they  have  the  choice  c?  working  themselves,  or 
sending  one  of  their  labourers  with  a  horse  and 
cart,  &c.  The  revenue  is  raised,  as  stated  in  the 
table  of  receipts  and  expences.  The  French  Ca- 
nadians are  very  averse  to  taxation  in  a  direct  way, 
and  much  opposition  is  always  experienced  from 
the  French  members  of  the  house  of  assembly^ 
whenever  any  proposition,  however  beneficial,  may 
be  oflPered  which  involves  a  direct  cess.  The  uti- 
lity of  turnpikes  has  often  been  agitated  in  the 
provincial  parliament,  and  though  the  country 
would  be  greatly  improved  by  the  opening  of  new 
roads  and  communications  with  distant  settlements, 

Jet  the  measure  has  always  been  violently  opposed 
y  the  French  party.  The  communication  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States,  by  the  way 
of  lake  Champlain,  is  extremely  difficuh ;  the  roMs 
are  execrable,  and  will  never  be  improved  until 
turnpikes  are  estaUished  upon  them.  A  very  con- 
siderable trade  is  carried  on  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  ifQuld  increase  with  the  facility  of  com- 
munication.   The  ignorance  and  obstinacy,  how-} 
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fever,  of  several  of  the  French  members,  have 
nitberlo  baffled  the  more  enlarged  and  liberal  views 
of  the  British  merchants,  who  are  ever  desirous 
of  afibrding  the  utmost  facility  to  trade  and  com- 
.  merce. 

J 4.  Commerce. — The  commerce  of  Canada,  pre- 
vious to  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  English, 
wastriflingand  unimportant,andthe  balance  of  trade 
considerably  against  the  colony.  It  is  only  within 
the  last  SO  years  that  it  has  become  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  claim  the  attention  of  enterprising  in- 
dividuals, aTid  to  be  of  political  importance  to  the 
mother-country.  It  was,  perhaps,  an  unfortunate 
circumstance  for  Canada  tliat  it  was  colonized  by 
the  French,  who  are  a  people  little  qualified  for 
agriculture,  and  less  for  commerce.  Their  flighty 
and  volatile  imaginations  having  been  checked  by 
the  disappointment  of  not  discovering  gold  or 
silver  mines,  by  which  they  had  promis^  them- 
selves the  immediate  possession  of  imme.ise  riches, 
they  could  ill  brook  a  residence  in  such  a  dreary 
country,  where  the  ground  was  covered  one-half 
the  year  with  snow.  Agriculture  with  them  was 
a  matter  of  necessity  rather  than  of  choice,  and  it 
is  possible  that  they  were  very  ignorant  of  that  art. 
The  first  settlers  l)eing  composed  chiefly  of  soldiers, 
and  men  of  a  roving  and  adventurous  spirit,  very 
steady  or  regular  habits  could  not  ht  expected 
from  them.  The  chase,  therefore,  oflered  greater 
charms  than  the  slow  and  tedious  process  of  agri- 
culture ;  and  few  could  be  found  who  did  not 
preler  the  gun  to  the  plough.  The  produce  of 
tbe  chase  not  only  supplied  them  with  provisions, 
but  also  with  clothing;  and  in  a  short  time  the 
pdtry  which  they  procured  in  their  excursions, 
came  to  be  estimated  at  its  proper  value,  and  af- 
forded them  a  very  profitable  article  for  exporta- 
tion to  the  mother-country.  The  forests,  inde- 
pendent of  their  animal  productions,  abounded 
ifith  inexhaustible  quantities  of  valuable  timber ; 
and  the  seas,  rivers,  and  lakes,  were  equally  abun- 
dant in  every  species  and  variety  of  fish.  These 
articles,  with  a  few  other  natural  productions, 
formed  the  only  source  of  trade  in  the  colony  for 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  and  they  were  far 
from  being  equivalent  to  the  demands  of  the  colo- 
nists, who  imported  from  France  more  than  double 
tlie  amount  of  their  exports,  by  which  means  their 
ezpences  greatly  exceeded  their  incomes,  and  re- 
doced  the  credit  of  the  colony  to  a  very  low  ebb. 
-i-A  variety  of  ex|)edients  were  proposed  and 
adopted  to  remedy  this  defect;  among  the  rest 
was.  the  issuing  of  pai>er-mouey,  which  in  a  few 
years  accumulated  so  rapidly,  that  scarcely  any 
coin  was  to  be  found  in  the  country.     French 


sols,  consisting  of  brass  and  a  very  small  mixtmre 
of  silver,  which  passed  for  rather  less  than  \d^ 
were  all  that  was  circulated.  The  paper-cur* 
rency  having  no  stability  in  itself,  in  consequence 
of  its  payment  being  protracted  from  year  to 
year,  tell  at  length  into  disrepute,  and  at  the 
period  of  the  conquest,  more  than  200,000/.  were 
due  to  the  colony  by  the  French  nation,  on 
account  of  bills  of  exchange  and  paper  cur- 
rency; This  sum  was  afterwards  liquidated  by 
France,  through  the  interference  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  but  the  colonists  sustained  a  very  consider- 
able loss.  An  extensive  trade  is  now  carried  on 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  across 
lake  Champlain.  The  importations  into  Lower 
Canada  consist  of  various  articles  of  mercban* 
disc,  oak  and  pine  timber,  staves,  &c.  and  peati 
ashes,  provisions,  &c. ;  and  amounted  in  1807  to 
Upwards  of  160,000/.  sterling.  The  exports  from 
Lower  Canada  to  the  United  States  do  not  amount 
to  half  the  value  of  the  imports.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  peltry  and  salt :  the  other  articles  are 
of  a  trifling  nature.  Tbe  balance  is  therefore 
greatly  in  mvour  of  the  States,  which  receive 
the  diflTerence  in  specie.  When  the  first  embargo 
law  took  place,  it  did  not  aflfect  those  states 
bordering  on  Canada ;  but  in  order  to  put  all 
the  states  upon  a  level,  the  American  govern- 
ment passed  several  supplementary  acts,  strictly 
prohibiting;  all  trade  and  commerce  with  foreii^ 
places.  The  impolicy  of  such  a  measure,  and  the 
detrunent  likely  to  accrue  to  the  newly-settled 
states  on  the  confines  of  Canada,  were  ably  set 
forth  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Burlington 
in  Vermont,  in  tlieir  memorial  to  congress,  pray-^ 
ing  a  repeal  of  that  part  of  the  law  which  related 
to  their  state. 

Several  Americans  have  of  la<e  years  settled  in, 
Montreal,  and  carry  on  a  lucrative  trade  through- 
out the  country  ;  nor  do  the  merchants  of  that 
place  eye  the  exertions  of  the  new-comers  with 
jealousy  :  on  the  contrary,  the  latter  have  experi- 
enced a  very  hospitable  and  kind  reception  from 
them.  One  great  cause  of  the  want  of  spirit  and 
enterprise  among  the  llabitans,  or  Canaduui  land- 
holders, who,  generally  speaking,  are  possessed  oi 
considerable  property,  is  occasioned  by  the  re- 
strictions of  their  priests,  who  will  not  permit 
them  to  put  their  money  out  to  interest.  They 
have  no  other  mode  of  turning  their  money  to 
account,  but  by  increasing  their  landed  property^ 
or,  if  in  trade,  by  increasing  their  stock.  Hence 
whatever  profits  and  gains  they  are  able  to  lay 
up  must  be  put  into  a  strong  box,  if  they  wish  to 
secure  it.] 
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fTbe  merchaflits  of  Canada  are  almost  wholly  Bri- 
fish :  fhey  derive  their  resources  from  England, 
and  in  general  have  established  themselves  upon 
«maU  capitals  and  large  credits.  This  may  perhaps, ' 
in  some  measure,  account  for  the  numerous  failures 
that  have4aken  place  amongst  them ;  and  it  is  posi« 
tiveiy  asserted  as  a  fact,  that  since  the  country  has 
been  in  our  possession  not  more  than  five  in 
100  have  paia  their  debts.  A  variety  of  causes, 
no  doubt,  nave  contributed  to  thb  extraordinary 
defalcation :  a  tedious  winter  of  six  months,  during 
which  no  busing  can.  be  carried  on  with  Eu- 
rope, while  interest  upon  their  European  debts 
is  charged  after  a  certain  period,  and  continues 
winter  as  well  as  summer,  is  certainly  a  great 
drawback  in  mercantile  concerns ;  the  long  credit 
ako  which  the  Canadian  merchants  are  obliged 
to  give  the  country  storekeepers,  tends  very  con- 
siderably to  impede  their  remittances  in  due 
jeason>  unless  the  utmost  regularity  is  main- 
tained* The  timber  and  staves^  which  are  brought 
into  Canada  from  the  states,  are  cut  down  in  winter 
•or  spriag,  and  collected  into  large  rafis  on  lake 
Ghamplain,  from  whence  they  are  floated  down 
the  river  Richlieu  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  de^ 
.posited  along  the  shores  of  Silleri  ana  Wolfe's 
cove^  for  an  extent  of  more  than  five  miles.  There 
they  are  s(»ted  for  the  mecchants,  and  then  taken 
into  the  ships  which  lie  off  the  cove,  or  at  the 
wha)&  at  (Quebec.  Standard-staves  of  5^  feet 
long,  H  inch  thick,  and  5  inches  broad,  sell 
in  Canada  usually  from  AOL  to  50/.  the  1200. 
The  freight  is  about,  the  same  amount.  The 
rafts  when  coming  down  the  river  exhibit  a  cu- 
rious scene:  they  have  several  little  sheds  or 
huts  erected  with  boards  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  rowers,  whose  number  on  large  rafts  fre- 
quently consists  of  upwards  of  100  or  150.  The 
laen  employed  in  this  business  are  chiefly  Ameri- 
cans from  the  state  of  Vernu)nt :  they  live  upon 
the  rafts  until  they  are  separated  for  sale,  wnen 
they  remove  their  huts  to  the  shore,  where  they  re- 
side during  the  remainder  of  the  season ;  at  the 
iendof  which  they  return  hon^e.  Several  rafts  of 
timber,  and  scows  laden  with  staves,  flour,  pork, 
and  pot-ash,  arrive  annua^IIy  from  Upper  Canada 
at  Montreal  and  Quebec.  The  trade  between  the 
Upper  and  Iiower  provinces  has  been  important 
only  within  a  very  few  years.  The  rapid  in- 
crease of  population  and  agriculture  in  the  new 
setttements  of  Upper  Canada,  has  produced  a  large 
surplus  of  those  articles  for  exportation,  and  the 
demand  for  them  has  risen  in  proportion. 

The  following  is  a  return  of  the  productions 
that  passed  the  rapids  from  Chateauguay  to  Mout- 


in39  scows. 


6  Packs 

277,010  Feet 

4,300  Ditto 

691,200  -      - 

72,440  -     - 

985  -      - 

6,300  -     - 


in  340  rafts. 


real  between  the  27th  of  April,  and  the  S8tli  of 
November,  1807,  the  only  period  in  which  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  navierable  during  the  year. 
19,893  Byrels  ^Flour 
1,460  Bushels  Wheat 
127  Barrels    Pot-ash 
48  Ditto      Pork 

Furs 

Oak  timber 

Pine  ditto 

Staves 

Boards  and  planks^ 

Masts. 

Cords  of  fire-woo«J,  in  701  cribs* 
This  statement  affords  an  agreeable  presage  of 
the  future  prosperity  and  opulence  of  the  Upper 
province.  Some  persons  consider  Upper  Canada 
as  the  garden  of  America,  subjected  neither  to  tha 
tedious  freezing  winterfrof  Lower  Canada,  nor  the 
scorching  summers  of  the  more  southern  parts  of 
the  continent  of  N.  America.  The  principal  incom 
veniences  to  which  the  Upper  province  is  subject, 
are  the  falls  and  rapids  which  impede  ihfi  naviga- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence  between  King^n  and 
Montreal,  and  its  distance  Irom  any  commercial  or 
shipping  town  from  whence  its  productions  may  be 
exported  to  Europe.  These  are,  however,  in  som^ 
measure  removed,  and  a  considerable  abundance  of 
the  surplus  prodnce  of  that  province  is  now  for- 
warded to  Montreal  and  Queuec.  If  good  roads 
were  made  between  the  two.  provinces,  tegular 
wagffons  might  be  established  as  in  England,  and 
go^ conveyed  up  the  country  with  more  security 
and  expedition  than  they  can  at  present  by  water : 
a  more  regular  communication  would  be  then 
opened  between  the  two  seats  of  government,  which 
would  be  the  means  of  expediting  the  public  busi- 
ness, and  facilitating  the  commerce  of  both  coun* 
tries.  The  manufactures  of  Lower  Canada  are 
carried  on  chiefly  by  individuals  for  their  own  do« 
mestic  use.  A  manufactory  of  iron  waS'  established 
by  the  French  at  Three  Rivers^  soon  after  the  set- 
tlement of  the  country.  That  government,  how- 
ever^  was  never  able  to  make  it  pay  the  expences 
attending  the  work,  and  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
individuals,  who  succeeded  very  little  better.  The 
iron  ore  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  nearly  ex- 
hausted, but  fresh  veins  havmg  been  discovered  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  forges,  the  works  are  now  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  Another  manufactory  of 
iron  has  been  established  of  late  in  the  seigniory  of 
Batiscan,  about  half-way  between  (Quebec  and 
Three  Rivers,  on  the.  ra.  shore.  Large  sums  of 
money  have  been  expended  in  endeavouring  to 
bring  these  works  to  perfection:;   but  verj  little  J 
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[success  has  hitberto  attended  the  exertioBs  of  the 
proprietors,  several  of  vvhom  are  consideraUe  losers. 
The  articles  manufactured  here  consist  of  cast-iron 
stove-plates^  pots,  kettles,  and  other  domestic  uten- 
sik.  Within  the  last  twenty  years,  ship-building 
has  been  carried  on  at  Quebec  and  Montreal  to  a 
vcrv  profitable  extent  every  year.  There  are  four 
builders  at  the  former  place,  and  one  at  the  latter ; 
irom  six  to  eight  vessels  are  launched  annually : 
they  ran^e  between  200  and  500  tons,  and  are  con- 
tracted tor  upon  an  average  at  10/.  per  ton.  The 
greatest  advantage  of  this  business  is,  that  the  men 
can  work  at  it  both  vrinter  and  summer.  The  cord- 
ajge  and  rigging  are  obtained  from  £ngland,  but 
the  iron-work  is  mostly  of  Canadian  manufacture ; 
nearly  20,000/.  is  annually  circulated  in  the  country 
lor  ship-building.  Upon  a  review  of  the  preceding 
account  of  the  commerce  of  Canada  it  appears, 
that  a  very  sensible  improvement  has  taken  place 
witliin  the  last  twenty  years ;  and  that  the  balance 
of  trade,  upon  the  wiiole,  is  now  much  in  favour  of 
the  colony .  1 1  may  be  also  w  orthy  of  remark,  that 
the  imports  from  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies, 
intteacf of  increasing,  have  considerably  diminished. 
For  several  years  past,  the  £.  India  and  British 
nftnufactured  goods  imported  into  Canada  annually 
fwm  Great  Britain,  have  been  estimated  at  about 
390,000/.  sterling ;  but  during  the  year  1807,  they 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  200,000/. :  this  sur- 

Ijirising  diminution,  while  the  demands  of  the  co- 
OBj  were  increasing  with  its  pojpulation,  must  na- 
tarally  dreate  astonishment,  until  it  is  known  that 
tb^  deficiency  is  supplied  by  the  United  States, 
partly  by  a  regular  trade,  but  much  more  by  con- 
traband. The  articles  now  furnished  chiefly  by 
the  Americans,  and  which  were  formerly  procured 
solely  from  England,  are  tea,  tobacco,  and  £.  India 
manufactured  goods.  By  ihe  table  of  imports  re- 
ceived at  the  custom-house  at  St.  Jofan^s,  on  lake 
Champlain,  it  appears  that  in  1807,  42,000  lbs.  of 
tea,  187,887  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  merchandise  con- 
sisting of  British  and  £.  India  goods  to  the  amount 
of  S0,000/.  were  imported  from  the  United  States 
through  the  regular  channel;  while  the  quantity  of 
tea  received  from  England  was  only  4200  lbs.  and 
tobacco  150,000  lbs :  that  exclusive  of  timber, 
pot-ash,  and  provisions,  the  total  amount  was  cal- 
calated  at  100,000/.  equal  to  one  half  the  merchan- 
dise received  that  ^ear  from  Great  Britain.  Reckon- 
ing even  upon  this  estimate,  the  deficiency  of  im- 
pcMis  fnxn  Great  Britain  appears  to  be  accounted 
for ;  but  then  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  increa- 
ting  wants  of  the  people,  whose  number  must  have 
matly  increased  within  the  last  twenty  years ;  this, 
iowever,  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  latitude  that  is 


fiven  to  the  introduction  of  goods  from  the  Untied 
tates.  without  passing  through  the  custom-boose  Id 
St.  John's.  The  means  of  conveying  them  into 
Canada,  across  the  extensive  boundary  line,  which 
divides  the  two  countries,  are  so  easy,  and  require 
so  little  exertion  to  avoid  the  Argus  eyes  of  a  cus- 
tom-house officer,  that  every  temptation  is  ofieftd 
to  introduce  articles  which  are  either  prohibited,  or 
pay  any  considerable  duty.  The  facilities  afbraed 
to  smuggling  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  have  Deen  sufficiently  exemplified  since  the 
promulgation  of  the  embargo  act ;  for,  in  spite  cf 
the  armed  militia  and  custom-house  officers  stationed 
along  the  American  side  of  the  line  to  enforce  the 
laws,  the  timber,  pot-ash,  provisions,  and  aimosC 
every  other  article  brought  into  the  province  in 
1808,  has  more  than  doumed  the  quantity  received 
from  thence  in  1807.  A  variety  of  cnriona  ex- 
pedients were  resorted  to  by  tne  Americans  in 
smuggling  their  produce  over  the  line ;  bnildiogs 
were  erected  exactly  upon  the  boundarr  line^  one 
half  in  Canada,  the  other  Jialf  in  theSlBtes;  the 
goods  were  put  in  at  night,  and  before  mflvning 
were  safe  in  Canada.  Additional  laws,  however, 
put  a  stop  to  this  proceeding,  and  the  officers  were 
empowered  to  seize  all  property  which  tbey  snsr 
pected  was  intended  to  be  run  into  Canada ;  IniI 
the  in^nuity  of  the  Vermontese  still  evaded  even 
these  rigorous  mandates.  They  constmcted  a  greal 
number  of  timber  rafts,  fastenra  them  together,  and 
formed  immense  bodies  of  floating  wwd;  ontef 
them  even  covered  ten  acres,  and  from  its  sine,  and 
in  ridicule  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  was  called  the  Mam- 
moth raft.  These  were  manned  wholly  by  Frendl 
Canadians  collected  for  that  purpose,  and  weie 
rowed  within  a  short  distance  ofthe  line ;  when  the 
custom-house  officers,  aided  by  a  detachment  of 
the  militia,  immediately  took  possession,  and  obliged 
the  people  on  board  to  cast  anchor ;  this  was  ao» 
cordmgly  complied  with,  and  for  a  few  days  the 
rafts  remained  quietly  moored.  There  were  im* 
mense  quantities  of  provisions,  pot-ash,  and  slaves 
on  board ;  and  the  people  were  conveniently  locked 
in  their  wooden  huts,  which,  with  the  great  num- 
ber of  men  employed  to  row  them,  formed  a  veiy 
extraordinarv  spectacle.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  the  whole  were  soon  in  action  i^in ;  for  a 
violent  eale  of  wind  coming  on  one  night,  blew  the 
nnweildly  rafts,  with  all  their  civil  andf  militaiy 
heroes  on  board,  completely  over  the  line.  The 
American  officers  and  militia  no  sooner  found  them- 
selves in  Canada,  than  they  hastily  took  to  their 
boats  and  rowed  back  to  the  States,  sorely  chagrined 
at  losing  so  many  valuable  prizes.  Strong  remon* 
strances  were  made  by  the  commanding  oiices  en  J 
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rtheae  expeditUmai  and  infonnation  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Jmsideot  Jeffeison^  who  at  lei^h  was  pleased  to 
issue  a  proclamation  declaring  the  ijahaoitanfs  of 
Yermoiit  to  be  in  a  state  of  retellion  and  insurrec- 
tion; and  ordered  out  re-infoTcements  of  the  militia 
to  quell  the  disturbances.  The Termontese  were 
much  enraged  at  the  idea  of  being  considered  and 

SiouBced  as  rebels,  in  consequence  of  a  few  frays 
ween  the  custom-house  officers  and  smugglers. 
A  g[reat  and  serious  inconvenience  was  felt  at  this 
period  by  the  British  settlers  in  Missisqui  bay,  the 
entrance  from  which  into  lake  Champlain  is  cut  by 
the  boundaiy  line^  and  several  rafts  were  thus  pre- 
vented from  passing  down  the  Richlieu  river  into 
the  St. Lawrence;  they  having  no  outlet  but  by 
way  of  the  States.  The  lucrative  trade,  which  is 
canried  oti  betwe»  Canada  and  the  adjoining  States, 
lias  rendered  the  Americana  very  averse  to  a  war 
between  the  two  countries,  as  the  prosperity  of  their 
respective  States  dmost  entirely  depend  upon  that 
opening  for  the  disposal  of  tbeir  surplus  produce. 
Greater  facility  and  advantages  are  afforded  by  the 
exportation  to  Ciinada  than  to  any-  of  the  maritime 
towns  in  New  England;  nothing,  therefore,  but 
absolute  necessity  would  drive  them  into  a  war  with 
the  British  settlements.  They  also  lay  a  duty  of 
neatly  15  per  cent,  on  goods  from  Canada,  while 
their ,prpduc^ons  sent  into  that  country  pay  but  a 
mere  trifle.  The  Canadians  are  more  inclined  to 
encourage  the  importation  of  goods  from  the  States 
than  from  Great  firiteia,  because  they  are  obtained 
at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  though  generally  of  an  in- 
ferior quality.  The  intrinsic  workh  of  an  article  is, 
kowevef ,  of  less  eonsiderntion  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Canada  than  the  price ;  the  best  kind  are  seldom  or 
never  to  be  procured  in  that  country  r  the  mer- 
chants find  their  own  advantage  in  the  vending  of 
inferior  commodities,  upon  which  they  obtain 
muchjarger  profits  than  they  could  procure  upon 
the  better  sort ;  and  the  people  are  now  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  these  goods,  that  they  se^cdy 
know  how  to  appreciate  those  of  a  superior  quality. 
Much  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed  of  late  in 
Canada,  upon  the  prwriety  of  establishing  a  bank 
in  that  country :  the  British  merchants  of  course 
are  eager  for  the  creation  of  such  an  establishment, 
having  before  their  eyes  the  example  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  where  the  banking 
system  is  carried  on  with  so  much  success  and  ad- 
Tantage.  The  subject  was  discussed  in  1808,  in  the 
iMHise  of  assembly,  and  Mr.  Richaidson  of  Mont- 
irealy  one  oi  the  members,  answered  the  several  de- 
jections that  were  urged  against  the  establishment 
of  a  bank  in  Lower  Canada.  A  bill  was  then 
Inrought  into  the  house ;  the  following  are  its  prin- 


cipal features  t-^Vke  stock  is  not  to  exceed 
250,000/.  currency,  unless  the  goveinment  of  the 
province  see  fit  to  take  an  interest  therein,  in  which 
case  it  may  be  50,000/.  more.  This  stock  is  to 
consist  of  shares  of  25/.  each.  There  are  to  be  21 
directors,  who- are  to  choose  out  of  their  nuoiber  a 
president  and  vice-president,  whereof  half  are  to  be 
?br  Quebec,  and  half  for  Montreal,  at  which  cities 
the  two  superior  branches  of  the  bank  are  to  be 
held,  with  a  powerof  erecting  offices  of  deposit  anil 
discount  in  other  parts  of  the  Canadas^  when  found 
advisable.  If  government  take  an  interest,  they 
are  to  appoint  two  directors.  The  dividends  are  to 
be  payable  half-yearly.  A  deposit  of  10  per  cent, 
is  to  be  paid  down  for  each  share  on  subscribing,, 
which  will  be  forefeited  if  the  first  instalmoit  there- 
after of  10  per  cent,  be  not  paid  in  due  season. 
The  shares  are  put  at  a  low  rate,  that  they  may  be 
more  generally  diffused  over  the  province.  Fo- 
reigners may  hold  shares,  but  cannot  be  directors ; 
they  may,  however,  vote  at  j||eneral  meetings  by 
proxy,  if  the  proxy  be  one  of  his  Majesty's  subjects. 
The  votes  are  endeavoured  to  be  established  ont 
such  a  scale  of  proportion  as  shall  exclude  an  over- 
bearing preponderance  in  those  who  shall  hold  a 
large  interest  in  the  concern,  and  yet  assure  to  pro* 
perty  tiierein  that  influence  which  it  ought  to  pos^ 
sess  in  every  well  regulated  institutionu  It  is  pro^ 
posed  that  there  shall  be  no  other  corporate  bank  in 
Canada  during  the  continuance  of  the  contem* 
plated  one ;  but  there  is  a  power  of  revoeaAion 
thereof,  under  certain  limitations  and  formalities,  if 
found  to  be  hurtful  in  practice.  The  stock  of  the 
bank  may  be  increased  when  requisite,  and  its  notea 
are  proposed  to  be  receivable  in  payment  of  duties 
imposea  on,  or  to  be  imposed  by  the  provincial 
legislature.  It  is  doubtful  whetner  the  French 
party  in  the  house  of  assembly  will  coincide  with 
the  ideas  of  the  British  merchants;  the  old  French 
paper  currency  is  not  yet  forgotten,  and  wOl  na* 
turallv  prejudice  a  great  many  of  them  against  the 
introGuction  of  a  similar  medium.  The  numerous 
gangs  of  forgers  who  infest  the  boundary  line,  and 
counterfeit  immense  quantities  of  the  United  States*^ 
paper-money,  and  the  innumerable  paltry  notes 
6x  a  few  cents  or  half-dollars,  which  are  in  circu- 
lation  all  over  the  Northern  States,  are  certainly  no 
great  induc^nents  to  create  a  similar  establishment 
m  Canada,  which  would  most  likely  give  rise  to 
the  same  evils,  in  short,  it  involves  considerationa 
of  a  very  serious  nature ;  what  may  suit  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  may  not  answer  in 
Canada,  and  the  mischievous  eflfects  of  a  paper  me<* 
dium  have  already  been  felt  in  that  province; 
though  it  must  be  allowed  that  ^  colony  is  at  pre -j 
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fseiit  in  abetter  condition  for  the  establishing  of  a 
mink  than  at  any  former  period ;  the  balance  of 
trade  upon  the  aggregate  being  greatly  in  its  favour. 


For  a  secure  place  of  deposit  for  the  people^! 
money,  which  is  now  locked  up  ih  their  cnestSi  it 
would  also  be  of  considerable  utility. 


15.  General  view  of  the  Exports  and  Imports  of  Canada  from  1754  to  1808,  in  sterling  money. 


Yrs. 


1754 


17W 


1707 


ofli 


No. 
Vessel^ 


53 


52 


34 


17M     93 


105 


mpts.  or 
Exports. 


Imports 


Experts. 


Exports 


Imports 


Exports 


Imports 


Exports 


Imports 


!«        "         » 


Where  from 
and  to. 


France 
From  W.  Indies 

To  France 

Ditto 

Looisburgh,  &c. 


From  Quebec 


From  England 


Articles. 


Merchandise  .         • 

Wine,  rum,  brandj,  &c«       •        • 

Furs  •         •         •     .    •         • 

Oil,  ginseng,  capillaire,  timber,  &c. 
Fish,  oil,  iron,  regetables,  &c. 


Balance  against  the  colon j 

1769. 

Furs  and  sundries        .        •         « 
Oil,  fish,  drc.  from  Labrador 

Manud.  goods  and  West  India  produce 

Balance  in  farour  of  the  colony. 

178j5. 


Separate 
Amount. 


From  Quebec    Furs  and  other  colonial  produce 

Fish,  lumber,  and  oils,  from  Labra-"^ 
dor  and  Gasp6         .        •        •     J 

From  England    Manufactured  goods  and  West  India  ) 

produce        •        •        •        •        f 

Balance  in  faTOur  of  the  colony 

1797. 

Furs  and  other  colonial  produce 
Wheat,  biscuit,  and  flour 
Oak  and  pine  timber,  planks  and  stares 
Pot  and  pearl  ashes        • 
Fish,  lumber,  oil,  &c.  from  Labra-  ^ 
dor  and  Gaspe  •  •  J 

Manufactured  goods  and  West  In-^ 
dia  produce        •        *         •  / 

Balance  in  farour  of  the  colony 


From  Quebec 


From  England 


■^V^W^MPI 


157,646  5  0 
69,123  7  6 


64,570  2  6 
7,083  6  0 
3,906  19  2 


345,000 
10,000 


0  0 
»0 


445,116  0  0 
45,000  0  0 


295,063  15  0 
45,445  14  0 
32,144  6  0 
^9,866  0  0 

88,900    0  0 


Gicneral 
Amount. 


216,769  12  6 


75,560    7  8 


141,209    5  4 


355,000 
273,400 


81,600    0 


490,116  0  0 
343,263  0  0 


146,853  0  0 


491,419  15  0 
338,214  0  0 


153,205  15  0 
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Yrs. 


1807 


No.  oflimpts.  oiiwliere  from  and 


Vessels 


270 


Exports 


to. 


1808 


334 


Exports 


Exports. 


Imports 


Imports 


From  Quebec 


Articles. 


To  Uo.  States^ 

perway  of  lake  > 

Champlaio.     3 

From  Eogland 
From  Un.  States 


Oak  and  pine  tim-  ,       3^^^^^    ^    ^ 


Merchandise         .  29,200  17     9 

\e  tim-1 
ber,  staves,  &c.  / 
Pot  and  pearl  ashes  29,099     2     0 


Exports 


Exports 
Exports 

Imports 
Imports 


From  Quebec 


From  Labrador  1 

and  Gasp6    J 

To  Un.  States  1 

per  way  of  lake  > 

Champlain      J 

From  England 


From  Un.  States 


"Scpairate" 
Amount. 


Furs  and  other  colonial  produce         * 

Wheat,  biscuit,  and  flour 

Oak  and  pine  timber^  planks  and  stares 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes 

Fish,  lumber,  and  oil  fromLabrador,&c. 

Purs  and  sundries 


Manuf.  goods,  &c.         200,000    0    0 
West  India  produce       106,670  14    0 


General 
Amount. 


Balance  in  farovr  of  the  colony 
1808. 

Furs  and  other  colonial  produce 

Wheat,  biscuit,  and  flour        • 

Oa)(  and  pine  timberi  stares,  masts,  &c. 

Pot  and  pear]  ashes        • 

New  ships— .3750  tons...l0/.  per  ton 

Fish,  lumber,  oii,  Sec. 
Sundries,  about 


Manufactured  goods     200,000    0    0 
West  India  produce       130,000    0    0 


'] 


Merchandise,     tea, 

proTisions,  tobac  ^  100,000    0     0 

CO,  &c. 

0.k,  Pino   timber.  1  jq^^q    ^    ^ 

masts,  &c.            /  ' 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes  110,000    0    0 


Balance  in  favour  of  the  colony 


240,000  0  0 
149,558  18  8 
134,344  10  0 
104^9  15  7 
1157!»MI  11  1 

70,112     0  3 


306,670  14  0 


160,623  19  9 


350,000 
171,200 
1 67,360 
290,000 
37,500 


0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 

0  0 


120,000    0  0 
30,0C0     0  0 


330,000    0  0 


280,000    0  0 


I 


813,900  15  4 


467,294  IS  0 


346,606     1  7 


1,156,060  0  0 


610,000     0  0 


546,060    0  0 


Tonnage  of  Shipping  trading  to  Canada  for  three  years. 

1806  .    .    .    .    33,996 

1807  .    .    .    .    42,293 

1808  .    .    .    •    70,275] 
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[In  1769,  aad  for  several  years  snbBeqnent,  the 

finncipal  articles  of  export  consbted  of  peUry, 
umber,  oil,  ami  fish,  with  a  small  quantity  of  gin- 
seng and  capillaire  :  these  were  shipped  from  Que- 
bec, Labrador,  and  Gasp^.  Within  the  last 
twenty  years  new  staples  nave  arisen,  which  have 
>>een  exported  to  very  laige  amonnts,  and  promise 
to  enrtcn  the  country  equally  with  the  fur  trade. 
These  articles  are  wheat,  biscuit,  and  flour,  pot 
and  pearl  ashes  ;  which  in  1807  amounted  to  one« 
half  the  total  exports  of  1797.  It  must  be  allowed, 
however,  that  considerable  quantities  of  pot  and 
pearl  ash  are  brought  into  Canada  by  the  Americans 
from  the  United  States ;  yet  the  clearing  of  the 
lands  in  Upper  Canada,  and  the  back  settlements 
of  the  Lower  Province,  produce  annually  a  much 

freater  quantity  than  what  is  obtained  from  the 
tates.  The  French  Canadians,  within  these  two 
or  three  years,  have  begun  to  make  ashes ;  they 
have  seen  the  facility  with  which  their  brethren  of 
the  United  States  clear  their  lands  and  pay  their 
expences ;  and  though  late,  yet  are  willing  to  pro- 
fit by  the  example.  Their  poverty  or  parsimonv 
had  prevented  them  from  paying  SO/,  for  a  pot-asn 
kettle,  though  they  might,  like  tne  Americans,  have 
made  the  salts  in  smaller  quantities,  and  with  little 
trouble  or  expence.  But  it  requires  a  series  of 
years  toeflfect  a  change  in  the  sentiments  or  actions 
of  the  French  Habitans.  The  great  demand  for 
wheat  which  prevailed  in  Great  Britain,  and  ge- 
nerally throughout  Europe,  in  1793-4  and  5,  gave  a 
sudden  stimulus  to  the  exertions  of  the  Canadians, 
who  during  those  years  exported  considerable 
quantities  of  wheat,  as  well  as  flour  and  biscuit. 
The  increased  price  ^iven  for  those  articles  tempted 
the  inhabitants  to  continue  as  large  a  cultivation  of 
grain  in  the  subsequent  years ;  but  the  demand  de- 
clining, they  experienced  a  sensible  reduction  in 
their  exports,  and  a  consequent  curtailment  of  their 
incomes.  The  following  statement  will  exhibit  the 
fluctuating  demand  for  wheat,  biscuit,  and  flour, 
from  17S6  to  1808. 
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1796 

3106 
4352 
388^ 

1799 

lW)t 

1807 

1808 

Wheat— Busliels 
Floor— Burelf 
Biscnit — Cwt. 

H8,870 
14,475 
90,535 

1,010,033 
t8,301 
««,05l 

S34,543 

20.4S4 
f8,047 

186,708 
42,462 
3«387 

The  unsettled  state  of  the  market  for  the  above 
articles  renders  it  necessary  to  establish  some 
other,  of  a  more  permanent  nature,  which  might 
also  be  derived  from  agriculture,  and  would  be  the 
means  of  enriching  the  mother  country  as  well  as 
the  colony.  The  only  article  which  could  eflec- 
tually  supply  this  want  is  faemp^  and  that  alcme, 


if  cultivated  to  a  suflicient  extent,  would  be  mora 
than  adequate  to  meet  the  whole  expence  of  the 
imports.  The  quantity  of  wheat  exported  in  1809 
was  unusually  great,  being  1,010,033  busbdflf; 
but  in  1807  it  had  fallen  to  less  than  a  fomtli  of 
that  quantity,  and  in  1808  to  less  than  a^fifttis 
yet  the  general  aggr^ate  of  the  exports  has  ai^* 
mented,  as  well  as  the  number  of  ships  and  seamen. 
The  exportation  of  almost  every  other  article  in 
1808  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  preceding  yearp 
in  consequence-of  the  emlmrgo  in  the  Unitedlsiates. 
The  number  of  shipping  that  cleared  out  fironi 
Quebec  in  1808  amounted  to  334,  and  were  ladeft 
principally  with  timber,  pot-ash,  pitch,  Itar^  and 
turpentine;  wheat,  flax-seeds,  staves,  &c.  The 
tonnage  was  70,975,  and  the  number  of  seamai 
3330.  The  greatest  part  of  these  vesseb  weie 
sent  by  government,  tne  usual  supplies,  froia  Ihe 
Baltic  being  in  a  great  measure  cut  off  by  the  war 
with  Russia  and  Denmark,  and  the  importations 
from  the  United  States  being  totally  stopped  bj 
the  embargo.  The  advantage,  thernbre,  of  Great 
Britain  deriving  her  supplies  of  hemp^  as  wiell  aa 
every  other  description  of  naval  stores,  from  CSai« 
nada,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted.  Evea 
in  time  of  peace,  they  would  encourage  and  e&« 
rich  the  British  colonists,  and  the  competition  in 
the  market  with  the  productions  of  tne  United 
States,  and  the  n.  parts  of  Europe,  would  ineti* 
tably  tend  to  fessen  the  expences  of  our  navy 
and  commercial  marine.  The  account  of  the  ex* 
ports  and  imports  of  Canada  for  the  j^ear  1810, 
will  doubtlessly  afford  the  highest  gratification  to 
our  readers,  to  see  the  great  mcrease  of  the  trade 
of  that  colony.  Amon^;^  a  variety  of  articles  toe 
numerous  to  be  here  mserted,  we  have  adectod 
the  following : 

£xpar^5 1810.— 170,860  bushelsofwheat;  12,519 
barrels  of  flour ;  1 6,467  quintals  of  biscuit,  1  ISIba.; 
18,928  bushels  of  pease;  866  ditto  of  oats ;  8584 
ditto  of  flax-seed ;  33,798  pieces  of  oak  timber, 
about  S4,000  loads ;  69,871  ditto  of  pine,  abont 
50,000  loads ;  137  ditto  of  walnut, 'maple,  &c.  ; 
6977  masts  and  hand-masts;  678  bowsprits;  3334 
spars,  principallv  red  pine ;  3,887,306  staves  and 
heading,  3,000,000  standard ;  47,515  staVe-ends  ; 
31S,423  pine  boards  and  planks ;  13,6!^  hand# 
spikes ;  30,301  oars ;  167,398  pieces  of  lath  wood  ; 
130,516  West  India  hoops;  80,000  shinsfles;  55 
butt,  5197  pipe,  1301  half  ditto,  and  771  one- 
quarter  ditto,  Madeira  packs  ;  8S8  tierce  padcr; 
28,407  barrels  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  weight 
106,581  cwt ;  30  bales  of  cotton,  8181  lbs. ;  4§e8 
barrels  and  2  tierces  of  pork  ;  2ffT9  ditto  of  beef; 
29  puncheons  and  1  tierce  of  hams^  17)0001bs«;^ 
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[1070  boxes  of  soap ;  1 181  ditto  of  candles ;  422 

firkins  and  k^  of  butter ;  li7  barrels,  &c.  of 

bog*s  lard ;  7  puncheons  and  3  casks  of  genseng, 

23lllbs. 

Value  of  exports  from  Quebec, 

(sterling) .i£943,324    9    3 

Ditto  of  fiirs,  skins,  8cc,  from 

ditto,  (ditto)    ......  120,503    9    7 


Totalexp(»rtsinl810,(sterling)j£l,062,827  18  10 

Disbarsements  fbr  provisions  and 
ships  stores  for  661  vessels,  at 
Quebec,  in  1810,  average  about 
3B0L  sterling  each        .     .     . 

Freights  of  these  vessels,  averag- 
ing Bboni  216  tons  each,  or 
about  230  load  each  ship,  at  71. 
sterUng  per  load 1,064,210 


231,350    0    0 


0    0 


Total,  (sterling)    ....    j£2,S58,387  18  10 

In  the  preceding  account,  the  exports  from  Ca- 
nada to  the  United  States,  via  St;  John*s,  and  the 
exports  from  tlie  departments  of  Gasp£,  and  the 
bayof  Chaleurs,  are  not  included. 

Imp&rtSf  1810. — ^Amongthe  articles  included  un- 
dertius  heEd,  we  observe  the  increasing  importations 
dSrect from  Spain  and  Portugal,  andother  parts  of 
Europe  south  of  cape  Finisterre  to  Canada.  We 
trust  this  new  brandi  of  the  British  North  Ame- 
rican trade  will  soon  be  put  under  such  judicious 
reguIiUions  as  will  give  the  colonies  the  benefit  in- 
tended by  the  legislature  in  this  deviation  from  the 
ookmial  system.  We  are,  however,  sorry  to  ob- 
serve, that  every  facility  which  might  be  afforded 
to  tlie  export  trade  of  Canada  has  not  vet  been 
granted.  We  understand  a  committee  has  been 
appointed  by  congress,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
produce  of  the  countries  on  the  borders  of  rivers 
ahd  lakes  which  have  their  outlet  to  the  sea  by 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  which  are  extremely 
fMile,  can  be  brought  down  any  of  the  rivers  with- 
in the  United  States  to  their  Atlantic  ports,  for 
Aipment  in  American  vessels. 
Amount  of  imports  into  Quebec,  in 

1810,  of  articles  liable  to  duty, 

about  (sterling)    ....     j«372,837    0    0 
Ditto  of  ditto  not  liable  to  duty, 

estimated  at  (sterling)      .     .     .600,000    0    0 

Total  imports  in  1810,  (sterling)  ^£972,837  0  0 
Shipping. — The  number  of  ships,  principally 
bdonging  to  the  leading  ou^ports  in  (jreat  Bntain, 
which  have  entered  into  the  Quebec  trade,  exceeds 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  which  were  formed 
by  persons  well  and  long  acquainted  with  the  le- 
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sources  of  that  province ;  and  the  ships  which  have 
been  engaged  in  the  trade  to  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  and  their  dependencies,  have  increaaed 
in  nearly  Ine  same  proportion.  It  may  be  rematk- 
ed,  that  in  the  furtherance  of  this  trade,  no  speeie 
is  sent  out  of  the  country,  the  returns  being  neai^f 
all  made  in  British  produce  and  manufactiures,  aoo 
the  difference  either  left  here  with  the  correspond* 
ents  of  the  colonists,  or  invested  in  the  puUio 
funds.  The  employment  which  is  thus  afforded  to 
British  ships  ana  British  seamen,  and  the  advan- 
tages which  must  result  to  the  traders  and  maun* 
£tcturers  of  the  country,  and  to  the  various  useful 
classes  connected  with  ship-building,  from  Micli 
employment  of  our  own  shipping,  cannot  tail,  to 
excite  astonisment  in  the  minds  of  the  roost  indif* 
ferent  and  inattentive  observers,  that  these  eol0« 
nies  should  have  been  so  long  considered  posses* 
sions  of  little  value  or  importance,  and  that  we  at 
last  resorted  to  them  from  necessity.  Indeed,  *«re 
have  to  thank  the  northern  powers  of  Eurppe, 
and  the  government  of  the  United  States,  for  M« 
ving  opened  our  eyes,  and  directed  our  atteiltloa  to 
these  invaluable  appendages  of  the  British  cmmre. 

Ships.      afbfif. 
Vessels  cleared  out,  which  entered 

Quebec  in  1810 635    138,057 

Ditto,  new  built  there     ....     26        6,886 


•mm 


Average,  216  tons  each  Total    661     143^3 

The  unusual  demand  for  the  natural  productions 
of  Canada  during  1808  enhanced  the  price  of 
every  article  in  proportion ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
eml^go  laws,  abundance  of  timber  ^dslaTeii|  pot 
and  pearl  ashes,  and  provisions  of  every  desorip* 
tion,  found  their  way  across  the  boundary  lio#  inlo 
Canada,  and  were  shipped  off  to  Europe^  or  tlic 
West  Indies.  The  Canadian  merchants  rejoiosd  Kt 
the  embargo,  which  enriclied  them  whik  it  tnade 
their  neighbours  poor  indeed.  The  arrivid  of.  Sir 
James  Craig  diffused  new  life  and  activity  thnnig^ 
the  province :  the  imbecility  and  irreaolntMNi 
which  before  characterised  the  government^  in- 
stantly vanished;  large  sums  of  money  wcmoir^ 
culated  by  the  troops,  and  the  con^tructioa  of  mnr 
works,  with  the  repairs  of  the  old,  gave  All  o^ 
ploy  ment  to  the  labouring  part  of  the  coniniiiiiity  $ 
the  price  of  provisions  became  proportiomt^ 
hanced,  chiefly  at  Quebec^  where  an  unusualj 
ber  of  seamen  and  soldiers  had  taken  up  their 
dence :  hence  the  country  people  were  enmhtdy 
and  encouraged  to  greater  exertions.  The  ptkm^ 
every  thing  nas  been  nearly  trebled  withia  tho  fast 
60  years ;  but  the  colony  has  risen  into  impsHrt- 
anoe i  agnculture  and  commerce  continiie  torn"'] 
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[prove  and  augment ;  nianj  of  its  inhabitants  pos- 
sess handsome  fortunes,  and  nearly  all  of  them  a 
moderate  independence  or  income  from  trade. 

16.   Fur  Trade. — The  fur  trade  has  been  the 
principal  source  of  all  tlie  wealth  which  has  for 
many  years  been  accumulated   in  the  proyince. 
Thb  branch  of  commerce,    which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  after  the  conquest,  was  car- 
ried on  for  several  years  by  individuals,  on  their 
own  separate  account;   but  about  S7  years  ago, 
the  enterprising  and  active  spirit  of  a  Mr.  M ^Ta- 
yish   laia  the    foundation  of  that  association  at 
present  known  under  the  title  of  the  North-west 
Company,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  that  trade 
to  its  utmost  limits.    This  was  more  likely  to  be 
aCGOmplished  by  the  joint  stock  of  a  company  than 
the  small  properties  of  individual  merchants,  and 
tbeiesultnas  justified  the  expectations  of  its.  au- 
thor.   Much  jealousy  and  competition  was,  how- 
ever, excited  by  those  north-west  traders  who  did 
not  associate  with  Mr.  M^Tavish  and  his  friends, 
uid  for  several  years  the  greatest  animosity  sub- 
sisted between  them.     This  opposition  naturally 
Gve  rise  to  a  second  company,  consisting  of  the 
lividuals  opposed  to  Mr.  M'Tavish.  Among  the 
roost  conspicuous  of  the  second  association  was 
Mr.  M*Kenzic,  now  Sir  Alexander.    The  enter- 
prising spirit  of  this  gentleman  is   well   known, 
since  the  publication   of  fiis  Travels  across  the 
North'west  Continent  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.      The 
concerns  of  his  company  were,  we  find,  managed 
with  as  much  ability  as  the  other,  which  made 
their  opponents  seriously  wish  to  combine  the  two 
associations  in  one;  but  the  high  spirit  of  Mr. 
M*Tavi$h  would  not  allow  it :  he  resolutely  with- 
stood all  attempts  at  an  accommodation,  ana  cpared 
neither  ^xpence  nor  trouble  to  crush  the  exertions 
of  his  rivals.     Death,  however,  which  too  often 
annihilates  the  fairest  hopes  of  sublunary  bliss,  put 
an  end  to  the  contest ;  Mr.  M^Tavish  died,  the 
companies  immediately  joined  their  stocks,  and 
oopamenced  partnership,  in  which  state  they  re* 
m^in  at  this  day;  the  business  being  conducted 
tinder  the  firm  of  M'Gillivray,  Roderick  M^Ken- 
sie,  and  Co.  though  the  number  of  persons  who 
hare  shares  in  the  company  amount,  it  is  said,  to 
wore  than  forty.     The  clerks,  voyageurs,  and  In- 
•dbuis,    employed    by  the    north-west  company, 
-amount  to  upwards  of  3000.    The  clerks  are  all 
■adventurous  young    Scotchmen,    who   emigrate, 
•iroin-  penury,  in  tlie  islands  of  the  Hebrides,  to 
oAtliitf  hardships  and  dubious   affluence  in  the 
-dreftty  wilds  of  the  north-west.     They  engage  for 
*a  tttrni  of  five  or  seven  years,  after  which  they 
hove  a  certain  yearly  allowance,  or  become  part- 


ners in  the  company.    The  hardships  and  fatigue 
which  they  undergo,  freauently  tend  to  the  ener- 
vation of  their  frame,  ana  the  destruction  of  their 
health  ;  so  that  at  the  period  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  retire  from 
the  company,  with  a  fortune  of  20,000/.  and  a 
broken  constitution.     Of  late  years,  the  profits  of 
the  company  have  been  considerably  diminished 
by  the  restrictions  on  our  commerce  on  the  con« 
tinent  of  Europe,  where  the  chief  demand  for  furs 
exists.     Considerable  quantities  are,  however,  sent 
to  the  United  States,  from  whence  they  are  ex- 
ported to  Europe   under  their  neutral  flag ;    an 
opening  is  thus  created  for  the  company's  peltry, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  very  mucn  con- 
tracted during  the  war.     The  number  of  skins  ex- 
ported to  England  in  1807  was  460,000,  and  to 
the  United  states  286,703;    but  the  embargo  in 
1808  must  have  much  lessened  the  demand  from 
that  quarter.  Upwards  of  20,000/.  is  annually  paid 
in  England  for  the  duties  on  furs  from  Canada. 
The  capital  employed  by  the  north-west  company 
must  be  very  extensive,  as  the  returns  areextremey 
slow.    The  trade  is  now  pushed  to  the  very  extre- 
mity of  the  continent,  from  tlie  coast  of  I^brador 
to  the  Pacific  ocean,  extending  to  the  northward 
beyond  the  arctic  circle.     The  goods  sent  up  an- 
nually from  Montreal,  for  the  barter  of  furs  from 
the  Indians,  are  upwards  of  four  years  before  they 
produce  a  return.    The  dangers  and  difficulties  at- 
tending the  transportation  of  these  articles  so  many 
thousand  miles  across  rivers,  lakes,  and  portara, 
have  been  well  described  by  Sir  Alexander  M'Ken- 
zie  in  his  History  of  the  Fur-trade.  The  same  well- 
informed  writer  observes,  that  the  articles  necessary 
for  this  trade  ^'  are,  coarse  woollen  cloths  of  di& 
ferent  kinds ;  milled  blankets  of  different  sizes ; 
arms  and  ammunition  ;  twist  and  carrot  tobacco; 
Manchester  goods ;  linens  and  coarse  sheetings ; 
thread,  lines,  and  twine ;  common  hardware  ;  cut- 
lery and  ironmongery  of  several  descriptions  ;  ket* 
tics  Of  brass  and  copper,  and  sheet  iron ;  silk  and 
cotton  handkerchiefs  ;  hats,  shoes,  and  hose ;  cali« 
coes  and  printed  cottons,  &c.  &c.  &c.    Spirituous 
liquors  and  provisions  are  purchased  in  Canada. 
These,  and  the  expence  of  transport  to  and  from 
the  Indian  territory,  including  wagei  ijo  clerks,  in- 
terpreters, guides,  'and  canoe-men,  with  the  ex- 
pence  of  making  up  goods  for  the  market,  form 
about  half  the  annual  amount  against  the  adven- 
ture.**   The  necessary  number  of  canoes  being 
purchas^  at  about  §00  livres  each,  the  goo£ 
fojmed  into  packages,  and  the  lakes  and  rivers 
bemg  free  of  ice,  (which  thev  usually  are  in  the 
begmning  of  May),  they  arc  then  dispatched  from] 
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[La  Chiney  eight  miles  above  Montreal,  ivith  eight 
or  ten  men  in  each  canoe,  their  baggage,  and  65 
packages  of  goods,  six  cwt.  of  biscuit,  two  cwt.  of 
pork,  three  bushels  of  pease,  for  the  men's  provi- 
sion, two  oil-cloths  to  cover  the  goods,  a  sail,  &c. 
an  axe,  a  towing-line,  a  kettle,  and  a  sponge  to 
bail  out  the  water,  with  a  quantity  of  gum,  bark, 
and  watape,  to  repair  the  vessel.  The  voyagers 
are  frequently  obliged  to  unload  their  canoes,  and 
carry  tneir  goods  upon  their  backs,  or  rather  sus- 
pended in  slings  from  their  heads ;  and  this  they 
call  a  decharge.  In  the  same  case  each  man's  load 
is  two  packages,  though  some  carry  three,  and  the 
canoe  is  toyred  by  a  strong  line.  There  are  some 
places  where  the  groimd  will  not  admit  of  their 
carrying  the  whole :  they  then  make  two  trips ; 
that  is,  leave  half  their  lading,  and  go  and  land  it 
at  the  distance  required,  and  then  return  for  that 
which  was  left,  in  some  places  both  goods  and 
canoes  are  transported,  ana  this  is  denominated  a 
portage.  But  there  is  another  association  establish- 
ed within  these  few  years,  called  the  South-west 
or  Michillimakinak  Company  ;  some  of  the  part- 
ners in  this  association  have  also  shares  in  the 
north-west  company,  but  the  general  concern  is  to- 
tally, separate.  The  south-west  merchants  pursue 
their  trade  across  the  lakes  Ontario  and  E(ie,  and 
down  the  rivers  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Mi'ssissippi, 
in  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  embargo  which  has  lately  taken 
place  in  the  United  States,  and  which  it  was  ap- 
prehended would  affect  the  concerns  of  this  com- 
pany, one  of  the  partners,  Mr.  Gillespie,  went  to 
Washington,  to  procure  from  the  government  a 
safe  conduct  for  their  people  and  property  em- 
ployed in  the  trade.  He  was  assured  by  Mr.  Mad- 
dison,  that  no  interruption  whatever  should  take 
place  in  the  prosecution  of  their  trade  with  the  In- 
dians in  the  Unit<xl  States  territory  ;  and  a  clause 
was  inserted  to  that  effect  in  the  supplementary 
embargo  act.  Upon  the  return  of  Mr.  Gillespie  to 
Montreal,  the  people  with  the" boats,  laden  with  the 
property  for  trade  belonging  to  the  company,  were 
accordingly  sent  off  on  their  usual  voyage.  On 
Uie  91st  of  May,  the  first  five  boats  arrivra  within 
the  American  limits  on  lake  Ontario ;  they  were 
hailed  from  the  shore  by  order  of  the  commandant 
of  Niagara ;  but  having  no  business  at  that  place, 
the  boats  continued  their  route,  when  they  were 
immediately  fired  upon  by  the  Americans.  Three 
of  the  advanced  boats  pulled  up  and  escaped ;  the 
other  two  were  brought  to,  and  taken  by  the  Ame- 
ricans, who,  finding  there  were  several  more 
astern,  eml)arked  in  an  armed  boat,  went  in  search 
.of  them,  and  captured  five  more,  whiqh  they  car- 
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ried  to  Niagara.  They  then  sailed  after  the  re- 
mainder ;  but  information  being  given  by  a  gentle- 
man, who  immediately  armed  a  lx)at,  and  went  to 
inform  them  of  their  danger,  the  brigade  put  about 
for  Kingston,  where  they  arrived  in  safety,  having 
been  chased  for  two  days  by  the  American  armed 
boats. 

17.  General  History. — This  country  was  disco^ 
vered  by  the  English  as  early  as  about  1497,  and 
settled  by  the  French  in  1608,  who  kept  possession  qf 
it  till  1760,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  British  anna ; 
and  at  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  was  ceded  by 
France  to  the  crown  of  England,  to  whom  it  iias 
ever  since  belonged.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
accidents  which  history  records  of  this  country^  is 
the  earthquake  in  the  year  1663,  which  over- 
whelmed  a  chain  of  mountains  of  free-stone  more 
than  300  miles  long,  and  changed  the  imnienae 
tract  into  a  plain.  See  British  America,  and 
Britain,  New,  for  further  particulars  conceriuog 
this  country,] 

CA^rADA,    a  setllement  of  the  English  in  tlie 

Rrovince  of  Hampshire,  one  of  the  four  com|X)siug 
few  England;  situate  on  the  shore,  and  at  the 
source  of  the  river  Sowhegan,  in  the  limits  whick 
divide  this  province  from  Massachu^ets* 

Canada,  Santa  Cruz  de  la,  a  small  settles 
raent  of  the  kingdom  of  Nucvo  Mexico; 

Canada,  Santa  Cruz  de  la,  another  settle* 
ment  of  the  same  kingdom,  with  the  additional  title 
of  Conception. 

Canada,  with  the  surname  of  Largo,  in  the 
province  and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres;  situ- 
ate to  the  V.  of  the  lakes  of  the  mountain  Estancia. 

[Canada,  a  bay  on  the  e.  side  of  Newfoundland 
island,  between  White  and  Hare  bays,  which  laat 
lies  n.  of  it.] 

[Canada  Creeks.  There  arc  three  creeks  whiiih 
l)ear  this  name  :  one  a  water  ot  Wood  creek,  which 
it  meets  four  or  five  miles  n.  n.  w.  of  fort  Stanwix^ 
or  New  fort  Schuyler.  The  other  two  are  il 
branches  of  Mohawk  river  ;  the  upper  one  mingles 
its  waters  with  the  Mohawk  in  the  township  of 
Herkemer,  on  the  German  flats,  16  miles  below  Old' 
fort  Schuyler ;  over  the  mouth  of  it  is  a  sightly  a|Nl 
ingeniously  constructed  bridge.  The  other  emp. 
ties  into  the  Mohawk  13  miles  below.  Both  tbtsse 
are  long,  rapid,  and  unnavigable  streams,  a^ 
bring  a  considerable  accession  of  water  to  the  lno» 
hawk.  The  lands  on  these  creeks  are  exceediii|^j 
rich  and  valuable,  and  fast  settling.  1 

[Canada  Saga,  or  Seneca  Lake,  a  hand- 
some piece  of  water  from  35  to  40  miles  long,  and 
about  two  miles  broad,  in  New  York.  At  then,  m. 
corner  of  this  lake  st^ds  the  town  of  Geneva;  and 
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the  e.  side,  bciuccn  it  and  Cayuga,  are  the 
towns  of  Romulus,  Ovid,  Hector,  and  Ulysses,  in 
Onondago  county ,  New  York.  Its  outlet,  is  Soiy- 
ace  river,  which  also  receives  the  waters  of  Cayuj 
lake,  nine  miles  n.  e.  from  the  mouth  of  Cana< 
Saga,  18  miles  below  Geneva.  On  the  same  side 
of  the  lake  stands  the  Friends'  settlement,  founded 
bjr  Jemima  Wilkinson  ;  there  arc  80  families  in  it, 
each  has  a  fine  farm,  and  are  quiet,  industrious 
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/ANADIENES,  islands  of  the  river  Mississippi, 
at  the  distance  of  170  miles  from  its  mouth. 

CANAHOGUE,  a  country  of  Canada,  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake  Erie  ;  between  this  lake  and  the 
jalt  marshes,  so  famous  for  having  been  the  theatre 
4if  war  between  the  English  and  the  French,  and 
far  the  fairs  for  the  sale  of  hides ;  as  likewise  for  the 
Imnting  of  beavers,  which  is  practised  by  the  Six 
Nations  of  the  Ohio. 

[CANAJOHARY,  a  post-town  in  Montgomery 
county,  New  York,  situated  on  the  A  side  of  Mo- 
bowk  riyer,  comprehendbg  a  very  large  district  of 
&ie  country,  40  miles  w.  of  Schenect^y,  and  56 
miles  from  Albany.  In  the  state  census  o(  1796, 
f  90  of  the  inhabitants  appear  to  be  electors.  A 
creek  named  Canajohary  enters  the  Mohawk  in 
dils  town.  In  this  township,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Mohawk,  about  50  miles  from  Schenectady,  is  In- 
diaa  castle,  so  called,  the  seat  of  old  Kins  Hen- 
dricks who  was  killed  in  Sept.  1755,  at  lake  deorge, 
fiffbting  for  the  British  and  Americans  a^inst  the 
J^esch.  H^e  are  now  the  remains  of  a  British 
fiMty  built  during  that  war,  about  60  paces  square. 
A  gold  coin,  of  the  value  of  about  seven  dollars, 
waa  fomnd  in  these  ruins  in  1793.  About  a  mile 
wd  a  half  w.  of  this  fort  stands  a  church,  which  is 
called  Brandt's  church,  which  the  noted  ohief  of 
that  name  is  said  to  have  lefl  with  great  reluctance. 
Tbis  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  Mohawk  nation 
dTIndians,  and  abounds  with  apple-trees  of  their 
planting,  from  which  is  made  cider  of  an  excellent 
quality  r] 

GAN ANCA,  a  settlement  and  real  of  the  mines 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Sonora  in  New 

•  CANANEA,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  sea,  near 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  and  captain* 
aUp  of  San  Y incente  :  it  extends  in  the  form  of  a 
raf-moon  in  front  of  the  small  bay  which  forms  the 
meuth  of  the  river  Ararapiza ;  on  the  s.  shore  of 
wbidh  is  situate  the  town  of  the  same  name,  and 
which  serves  as  a  defence  for  its  entrance.  Its  po- 
pulation is  yery  small,  and  its  commerce  hardly 
SI  it  is  37  leagues  distant  from  San  Vincente, 
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[CANANP  AQUA,  a  post-town,  lake,  and  creek, 
in  Untario  county,  New  York.  It  is  the  shire  town 
of  the  county,  situated  on  the  n.  end  of  the  lake  of 
the  same  name,  at  its  outlet  into  Canandaqna 
creek.  The  lake  is  about  SO  miles  long,  and  tbree 
broad,  and  sends  its  waters  in  a  i?.  e.  and  e.  course 
36  miles  to  Seneca  river.  This  is  the  site  of  an  an- 
cient Indian  town  of  the  same  name,  and  stands  on 
the  road  from  Albany  to  Niagara,  89  miles  e.  firom 
Hartford  in  Genessee  river;  16  miles  w.  of  Geneva, 
and  935  miles  n.  w,  from  New  York  city,  measuriiu; 
in  a  straight  line,  and  340  by  Albany  road.  This 
settlement  was  begun  by  Messrs.  Gorham  and 
Phelps,  and  is  now  in  a  flourishing  state.  There 
are  about  SO  or  40  houses,  situatra  on  a  pleasant 
sl<^  from  the  lake ;  and  tite  adjoining  fiffma  are 
under  good  cultivation.  By  the  state  eensna  of 
1796,  it  appears  there  are  991  dectors  in  this  town- 
ship.") 

CANAPOTE,  CiENEGA  DB,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Cartagena  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme :  it  takes  3ie  name  of 
Cienega  from  being  situate  near  a  qjiiagmire :  it 
abounds  with  fish,  with  which  it  proyides  the  ca* 
pital :  in  the  time  of  the  Indians  its  popidation  and 
commerce  were  yery  considerable.  It  was  diaoo- 
yered  by  the  Governor  Don  Pedro  de  Heredia  in 
the  year  1635,  and  conquered  after  a  very  long  and 
severe  struggle  ;  it  is  now  reduced  to  a  yerj  mi- 
serable village. 

[CANAK  Atan,  orGnEAT  CanaR|  avillaee 
dependent  on  the  city  of  Cuenca,  under  the  jmu- 
diction  of  the  province  of  Quito  in  Pern.  It  is  re- 
markable for  the  riches  contained  in  the  adjacent 
mountains/) 

CANARJDS,  or  Patos,  a  river  of  Geoi^  or 
Florida :  it  runs  to  the  5.  and  enters  with  a  rtrj 
abundant  stream  into  the  sea,  first  joinine  the  river 
Apalachicola,  and  then  running  into  ue  bay  of 
San  Marcos.  The  Spaniards  caU  it  De  FeUos,  and 
by  this  name  it  is  known  to  our  geographers. 

Canards^  a  towh  of  Nova  Scotia,  situate  by 
the  pool  dl  the  Mines,  in  the  bay  of  Fundy . 

Canards,  some  islands,  also  bearing  the  name 
of  Duck,  situate  in  lake  Ontario,  Upper  Cannda, 
between  Wolf  island  and  point  Traverse. 

Canards,  another  island  near  the  coast  of  Main, 
North  America.    Lat.  W  9*  n.    Zx>i^.  6SP  8f  w. 

CANARIA,  a  small  settlement  of  nru,  in  the 
province  and  carrrgimienio  of  Gnamanga,  cSde- 
brated  for  the  famous  mines  of  silver  which  it  has 
on  the  mountain  called  ChumbQla,  three  lei^^iies 
distant  from  the  town. 

CANARIS.  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Qoi- 
iOf  aitnate  to  the  $.  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Cnenea. 
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These  ImUans  are  the  finest  of  any  in  the  kingdom, 
beinr  yobust,  well  made,  laborious,  courteous,  and 
docUe*  The  country  is  delightful,  fertile,  and 
watered  by  many  rivulets  :  it  (U)ounds  in  mines  of 
cold,  silver,  cc^yper,  mercuryi  lead,  and  other  me- 
ads, but  they  are  scarcely  ever  worked.  It  was 
eonqoered  and  united  to  the  empire  of  Peru  by  the 
Inca  Tupac  Yupanqui.  Here  are  to  be  seen  the 
tuins  of  a  palace  which  belonged  to  the  Incas, 
which  aome  nave  falsely  asserted  to  have  been  the 
temple  of  die  sun.  The  principal  town  is  Atun* 
oriiar.    See  Cannares. 

fCANAS.  or  Tint  a,  a  jurisdiction  in  Peru,  8. 
America.    See  Canes  and  Canchbs.I 

Gakas,  a  river  of  the  province  ana  government 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  runs.  e.  and  enters  the  Rio 
Neno. 

Can  AS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Valparaiso  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile, 
situlde  on  the  n.  of  the  town  of  lklipiila« 

Canas,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govemment 
of  Tucum&n,  and  jurisdiction  of  Salta.  It  runs 
e.  and  enters  the  passage  between  the  Yetasco  and 
tbe  Pidata. 

Canas,  a  small  river  of  the  island  of  St.  Do« 
mingo  ;  it  rises  in  the  valley  of  San  Juan,  runs  m 
aflerwalidB  e.  and  joins  the  Vallejuelo  to  enter  the 
Artibonito. 

[CANASERAGA  Creek  runs  n.  w.  into  Genes- 
see  river  at  Williamsburg,  in  New  York  state.] 

CANATLAN,  a  seUlement  belongii^  to  the 
miflsionaries  of  the  religious  order  of  San  i^ancisco, 
in  the  province  of  Nueva  Yizcaya. 

[CANA  WI8QUE,  a  to.  branch  of  Tioga  river, 
rises  in  Pennsylvania.] 

CANAXE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  colony 
of  Berbice;  the  banks  of  which  are  covered  with 
sugar-cane,  cultivated  by  the  Dutch,  who  make 
here  lam  quantities  of  sugar. 

CANAZAS,  a  river  oF  the  province  and  go- 
vemment of  Panam&  in  the  kmgdom  of  Tierra 
Firme :  it  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Darien,  and 
empties  itself  into  the  S.  sea,  in  the  bay  and  gulf 
of  Ptoaroi. 

[CANCES  are  a  very  numerous  Indian  nation  of 
N.  America,  consisting  of  a  great  many  different 
trUws,  occupying  dimrent  parts  of  the  country 
from  the  bcty  of  St.  Bernard,  m  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
across  the  Kio  Grande  del  Norte,  and  towards  La 
Vera  Cruz.  They  are  not  friendly  to  the  Spa- 
niards, and  generally  kill  them  when  they  have  an 
opportunity.  They  are  attached  to  the  French, 
are  good  hunters,  principally  using  the  bow. 
They  are  very  particular  in  their  dress,  which  is 
made  of  neatly  cuesBed  leather ;  the  women  wear  a 
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long  loose  robe,  resembling  that  of  a  Francisean 
friar ;  nothing  but  their  heads  and  feet  are  to  be  seen. 
The  dress  of  the  men  consists  of  straight  leather  I^ 
gings  resembling  pantaloons,  and  a  leather  hunting 
shirt  or  frock.  No  estimate  can  be  made  of  thev 
number.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  the  Spaniaifdis 
used  to  make  slaves  of  them  when  they  could  take 
them  ;  a  considerable  number  of  iheiU  were  brouglit 
to  Nachitoches,  and  sold  to  the  French  inhabitants 
at  40  or  50  dollars  a  head,  and  a  number  of  them 
are  still  living  here,  but  are  now  free.  About  SO 
years  ago,  an  order  came  from  the  king  of  Spain 
that  no  more  Indians  should  be  made  slaves,  and 
those  that  were  enslaved  should  be  emanci[Nited ; 
after  which,  some  of  the  women  who  bad  been  ser- 
vants in  good  families,  and  taught  spinning,  siev- 
ing, &c.  as  well  as  managing  household  afBufei^ 
married  natives  of  the  country,  and  became  re^ 
spectable,  well-behaved  women,   and  have  now 

Screwing  up,  decent  fiimilies  of  children  ;  have  a 
anguage  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  are  under* 
stood,  by  signs,  by  all  others.  I'hey  are  in  amity 
with  all  other  Indians  except  the  Hietans.1 

rCANCHES.    SeeCANEsg 

CANCON,  a  settlement  (H  the  province  aiijl 
corregimiento  of  Quillota  in  the  kingdom 'of  Chile, 
situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name. 

CANDELARIA,  Capilla  oe  la,  a  settlemeiit 
of  the  province  and  anrfgimiento  of  Itatainfbe 
kinedom  of  Chile ;  in  the  vicinity  of  which,  and 
to  the  fv.  lie  the  territories  of  Tomenclu,  Lostitres, 
Padineo,  Baloas,  and  Calho ;  and  on  the  other  sidb 
of  the  river  Guanutil,  those  of  Jesus  and  Monte 
Blanco. 

Candelaria,  a  port  of  the  coast  of  the 
straits  of  Magellan,  also  called  De  Cuaviica,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  S.  sea,  discovered  by  Pedio 
Sarmiento  de  Gamboa,  by  whom  it  was  taken  fiir 
the  eighth  time,  and  made  subject  to  the  crowii 
of  Castilla. 

[Candelaria,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
province  and  ^vemment  of  Paraguay,  situate  €fk 
the  Parana,  m  Lat  27°  26'  M&*.  Long.  5SP  47' 
S5^  a.] 

[CANDIA,  a  township  in  Rockingham  countf^ 
New  Hampshire,  if.  of  Chester,  about  S6  mfltas 
w.  of  Portsmouth.  The  soil  is  but  indifferenCt 
It  was  incorporated  in  1767,  and  contains  1019 
inhabitants.] 

[CANDLEMAS  Shoals  are  about  two  degratt 
of  latitude  due  n.  of  port  Praslin,  discovered,  natt* 
ed,  and  passed,  by  Mendans,  in  1569.] 

CAN  E.    See  Colo  r  a  do. 

Cane,  a  small  river  of  Louisiana^  It  runs  (d 
the  #k  €»  and  enters  the  sea  in  thebay  of  Scvi  B&<^ 
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nardo»  On  the  shore  at  its  mouth  the  French, 
under  Robert  la  Sale,  made  their  first  establLsh- 
ment  in  the  year  1683. 

f  CANELON,  a  town  of  the  province  and  go- 
Teroment  of  Buenos  Ay  res,  situate  on  a  branch  of 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  al^out  seven  leagues 
n.  of  Monte  Video.  Lat.  34^  33'  23"  s.  Long. 
66°  15'  w.l 

CANELONES,  River  of  the,  in  the  province 
and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  runs  to  the 
$,  and  enters  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  on  the  side  of  Monte  Video. 

CANELOS,  a  large  province  of  the  kingdom 
of  Quito,  discovered  by  Gouzalo  Pizarro  in  the 
year  1540,  who  gave  it  this  name  on  account  of 
the  quantity  of  cinnamon  trees  found  in  it,  which 
grow  very  strong,  shedding  an  odour  something 
like  camphor,  and  very  pungent.  This  cinnamon, 
which  is  called  raspado^  is  carried  to  Quito,  and 
sold  at  six  reals  a  pound,  being  made  use  of  in- 
stead of  the  fine  cinnamon.  A  small  viper  is  fre- 
quently met  with  in  it  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
cinnamon,  and  extremelv  venomous.  This  pro- 
vince is  uncultivated,  full  of  impenetrable  forests 
-and  rivers,  and  contains  only  one  settlement  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  n.  shore  of  the  river  Bobonaza, 
in  which  is  the  port  of  Canoas,  and  the  residence 
of  a  religious  Dominican,  who  is  the  curate  of 
those  few  miserable  Indians.     In  lat.  P  3S!  S(F  s. 

CANES  AND  Canches,  a  province  and  cor^ 
regimiento  of  Peru,  bounded  on  thee,  by  Cara- 
baya,  towards  the  town  of  Mauclani,  on  the  s.  e. 
by  Lampa  in  the  cordUlUra  of  Villacanota,  on 
tne  9.  by  Cailloma,  s.  e.  by  a  part  of  the  province 
of  Condesuios  of  Arequipa,  w.  h^  Chumbivilca, 
being  divided  by  the  river  Apunmac,  and  n.  w. 
by  Quispicanchi.  It  is  in  length  from  if.  to  5. 
Sb  leagues,  and  15  in  width  :  Its  climate  is,  for 
the  greater  part,  extremely  cold,  on  account  of 
its  being  nearly  covered  with  mountains  of  snow ; 
nevertheless  they  cultivate  here  barley,  maize, 
potatoes,  cavij  and  quinoa;  and  in  the  warm  parts, 
which  consist  of  uneven  and  broken  grounds  near 
the  rivers,  some  kinds  of  fruit,  though  in  no  abun- 
dance. Here  also  are  great  quantities  of  animals 
which  breed  upon  the  mountains  from  the  luxu- 
riance of  the  pastures  ;  and  of  these  are  the  tigog- 
neSy  huanacosj  and  viscachasj  which  latter  are  a 
species  of  hare  or  rabbit ;  deer  also,  and  par- 
tridges, abound  here.  In  the  rivers  arc  found 
hagres  a  foot  in  length.  The  principal  rivers 
wmch  water  this  province,  are  the  V  ilcamayo, 
which  runs  from  the  province  of  Quispicanchi, 
into  which  runs  another  flowing  down  from  the 
snowy  sierras  on  the  e.  part  called  Combapata. 
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This  river  has  a  stone  bridge,  and  descends  from 
the  heights  of  Cailloma.  This  province  has.  many 
lakes,  which  are  filled  with  water-fowl,  such  as 
ducks,  widgeons,  and  others;  these  birds  are 
found  more  particularly  in  lake  Lanchug,  which  is 
three  leagues  long  and  one  and  a  half&oad,  and 
in  it  there  is  also  found  the  load-stone.  Linen 
cloth ^  is  fabricated  here.  In  the  district  of  San 
Pedro  de  Cacha,  in  a  place  called  Rache,  there  is 
an  ancient  and  grand  edifice  with  nine  gateSf  half 
of  the  walls  of  which,  as  high  as  the  first  stories, 
arc  made  of  carved  stone;  the  rest  of  the  edifice 
being  of  earth  upon  five  galleries  of  stone,  forming 
as  it  were  so  many  other  walls.  This  bi|ildiiig  is 
said  to  have  servol  as  a  temple  in  Viracocha  in  the 
time  of  the  gentilism  of  the  Indians.  At  a  small 
distance  there  is  an  artificial  lake  with  aqaedads 
which  keep  it  always  at  a  propor  height;  this 
lake  is  situate  upon  a  black  mountain,  which  may 
be  about  two  leagues  in  circumference:  also  in 
the  same  vicinity  are  vestiges  of  a  considerable 
population,  ana  here  is  found  a  mineral  earth 
from  which  they  fabricate  jars,  large  pitcheis,  and 
other  vessels,  which  are  carried  to  be  s<dd  in  the 
neighbouring  provinces.  In  this  province  are 
many  mines  of  silver,  but  they  are  not  worked,  on 
account  of  their  (being  some  of  them,  filled  with 
water,  and  some  of  them  broken  in,  with  the  ex- 
ception, however,  of  thoseof  Condoroma,  which, 
although  they  have  experienced  the  former  ca- 
lamity, do  not  fail  to  render  yearly  many  marks 
of  gold,  a  pretty  good  testimony  of  their  riches. 
Great  indeed  have  been  the  labour  and  expence  in 
the  attempts  to  empty  them  of  the  water,  but  in 
this  they  nave  not  as  yet  succeeded.  Here  are  also 
four  good  su^ar-mills  ;  and  in  the  jurisdictioo  of 
the  town  of  Yauri,  are  two  mines  of  copper,  wbidi 
are  worked  :  Some  gold  mines  also  are  not  wanting, 
although  they  be  of  little  note.  In  the  establish- 
ment of  Condoioma  it  is  not  unusual  to  expe- 
rience, in  the  tempests  of  thunder  and  lightning, 
a  sort  of  .prickly  sensation  on  the  hands  and  met 
and  other  parts  of  the  body,  which  they  call  mios* 
casy  or  flies,  without,  however,  being  able  to 
discover  any  of  these  insects  ;  and  it  should  seem 
that  the  efibct  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  since  the  heads^  of  canes,  bucldes, 
and  silver  or  gold  galloons,  though  during  such 
times  highly  affected  by  the  electric  matter,  cease 
to  be  so  on  the  cessation  of  the  tempest.  The  in* 
habitants  of  this  province  amount  to  18,000  souls^ 
dwelling  in  21  settlements,  which  arc, 
Sicuani,  Tunganuca, 

San  Pid>lo^  Yanacoa, 

Chacuyupi,  Layo, 
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Yaura, 
Marangani, 
Tinta^ 
Pittimanca, 
Surinmna, 
Langui, 
Checa^ 

Asiento  de  Con- 
ddroina, 


Santuario  de  la  V  ir« 
gen  de  Huancani, 

San  Pedro  de  Gacha, 

Combapata, 

Pueblo  Nuevo, 

Santuario  de  Tan* 
gaseucal, 

Quehue. 

Coporaque, 

CandeUria. 


lis  reparihnienio  amounted  to  11S,500  dollars, 
aad  it  paid  900  dollars  yearly  for  alcaoala.  The 
capital  is  Tinta. 

CAN£T£,  a  province  and  eorrcgimiento  of 
Peru.  Its  jurisdiction  begins  sue  leagues  s.  of 
Itima,  and  extends  as  fiir  as  85,  folloTiring  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
$u€.  by  the  province  of  Huarocfairi,  on  the  e.  by 
Yauros,  on  the  s.  by  Yea,  on  the  ««  e.  by  Castro 
Yireyna,  and  on  the  w.  by  the  sea.  It  is  31  leagues 
in  length  from  n •  to  $•  and  from  eight  to  nine  in 
If  idth,  from  e.  to  w.  It  is  watered  by  some  streams, 
of  which,  the  most  considerable  are  the  Mala  on 
the  If,  which  rises  from  the  lake  Huasca-cocha, 
in  the  province  of  Yauyos,  and  the  Canete.  On 
its  coast  aie  many  small  ports  and  bays,  though 
very  insecure  and  of  unequal  bottom.  It  abouras 
in  wheat,  maize,  sugar-cane,  and  all  sorts  of 
fruit.  The  lands  of  this  province  belong  for  the 
most  part  to  noble  families  at  Lima,  with  which 
capital  it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  fish, 
(brought  from  the  coast),  in  fruit  and  vegetables, 
salt  procured  from  the  salt,  grounds  of  Chidca, 
and  in  nitre  brought  from  Oie  town  of  Mala. 
Its  corregidor  used  to  have  a  repartimienlo  of 
.  124,000  dollars,  and  it  paid  992  yearly  for  alca' 
vala.    The  settlements  of  this  provmce  are, 

Canete,  oan  Pbdro  de  Mala, 

Cbilca,  Pacaran, 

Calango,  Almagro,  .  . 

Ghincha,  Lunaguana, 

Tanqui,  Zuniga. 

Coillo, 
Canete,  ariverof  the  same  province,  which 
rises  from  the  lake  TielUcocha  in- Yauyos.  It 
runs  to  th^  ax,  and  enters  the  sea  near  the  Herbae. 
At(  its  entrance  are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  fbrt 
which  b^onged  to  the  Incas  of  Peru.     * 

Canete,  some  islands  near  the  coast  of  the 
same  province. 

Canete,  a  port  in  the  same  province,  fre- 
quented by  sntali  vess^«  It  is  very  confined  and 
insecure. 

CANGREJILLOS,  a.  settlement  of  the  .pro- 
vince  and  government^  of  Tucum&n,  and  ' juris- 


diction of  Jojay,  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Laquiaca. 

CANGREJO,  a  large  sotUement  of  the  same 
province  and  government  as  the  former,  and  of 
the  same  jurisdiction,  situate  likewise  on  the  shore 
of  that  river. 

CANGREJOS,  Island  of  the,  lies  at  the  en* 
trance  of  the  river  Orinoco,  in  its  principal  mouth, 
called  Navios,  on  the  n.  side.  Mr.  Bellin  calls 
it  Cangray .  It  is  small,  and  inhabited  by  Caribce 
Indians. 

CANI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  corre^ 
gimteftto  of  Huanuco  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the  cu- 
racy of  Santa  Maria  del  Yalle. 

[CANIADERAGO,  a  lake  in  Otsego  county, 
New  York,  nearly  as  large  as  Otsego  lake,  and 
six  miles  w.  of  it.  A  stream  cidled  Oaks  creek 
issues  from  it.  and  falls  into  Susquehannah  river, 
about  £  ve  miles  below  Otsego.  The  best  cheese 
in  the  state  is  said  to  be  macfe  on  this  credc.] 

CANIBALES,  or  Caribes,  a  barbarous  na- 
tion of  Indians,  who  are,  according  to  their  name^ 
camibals,  inhabiting  the  islands  of  t^e  Antilles 
before  they  were  taken  and  conquered  by  the  Spa- 
nish, Eo^^Iish,  and  French.  There  are  few  of 
these  Indians  at  the  present  day  inhabiting  those 
islands  ;  the  greater  part  are  to  be  found  in  Domi- 
nica, which  IS  entirely  possessed  by  them :  they 
adore  a  man  who  they  affirm  was  uncreated,  and 
Mhe  first  of  all  men  j  who  descended  from  heaven, 
and  was  called' Lobguo,  from  whose  navel  were 
born  other  men,  and  some  also  from  his  legs,  whieh 
he :himself  cleft  open  with  a  hatchet.  With  the 
Manicheans,  they  believe  in  the  two  original  caose^ 
of  good  and  evil,  and  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul ;  and  whenever  any  one  dies  they  bury  with 
-htm  his  slaves  and  servanlts,  thinking  ?they  may 
beofuaetohim  in  the'  other  world.  They  are 
polygamists,  very  cruel,  but  dexterous  in  the  use 
-of  the  bow  and  arrow ;  they  are  to  be  found  also 
in  other  parts  of  the  continent.     [See  Caribes.1 

[CANICODEO  Creek,  a  ^.  w.  head  water  of 
,Tioga.  river  in  New  i^ork,  which  interlocks  with 
Ihe  head  waters  of  Genessee  river,  arid  joins  Co- 
nesteo  creek  S6  miles  w,  n,  ap.  from  the  Painted 

^  CANICUARIS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
who  live  scattered  in  the  woods  of  Rio  Negro  to 
,the  97.  of  Masanbn.  '  It  is  bnt  little  known. 

CANIN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  andcdr* 
regimiento  of  Chancay  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the 
curalcy  of  Candns.    ■        •  ' 

CANIS,  a  sdlitement  ,of  the  province  and  ror-. 
regimiento  of  Caxatambo  in  Pern,  annexed  to  tbe 
.'curacy  of'T^osi ' 
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[GANISSEXy  « small  river  of  the  district  of 
Haine.l 

GANIOUIS^  a  race  of  Indians  of  the  province 
wd  government  of  Louisiana^  inhabiting  the  shores 
of  tM  river  Akansas* 

[X/ANNARES,  Indians  of  the  province  of 
QmtoinPeru.  They  are  verj  well  made,  and 
very  active ;  they  wear  their  hair  long,  which 
tboy  weave  and  bind  about  their  beads  in  form  of 
a  down.  Their  clothes  are  made  of  wool  or  cot- 
ton^  and  they  wear  fine  fashioned  boots.  Their 
woiBen  are  handsome  and  fond  of  the  Spaniards ; 
they  generally  till  and  manure  the  ground,  whilst 
{heir  husbands  at  home  card,  spin,  and  weave 
wool  and  cotton.  Their  country  had  many  rich 
moid  mines,  now  drained  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
Wi^  bears  good  wheat  and  barley,  and  has  fine 
ViDfsyards.  The  magnificent  palace  of  Theoma- 
bamba  was  in  the  country  of  the  Cannares.  See 
Cakaris.I 

rCANNAVERAL  Cape,  the  extreme  point  of 
locks  on  the  e.  side  of  the  peninsula  of  E.  Florida. 
It  kas  Mosquitos  inlet  fi.  by  w.  and  a  large  shoal 
1*  by  6.  This  was  the  bounds  o{  Carolina  by 
obarter  from  Charles  II.  Lat.  28"*  17^  n.    Long. 

rCANNAYAH,  a  village  on  the  n.  side  of 
Washington  island,  on  the  n.  w.  coast  of  N.  Ame« 

TicaO 

CANNES,  Island  of  the,  on  the  s.  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia,  between  the  islands  La  Cruz  and 
La  Verde. 

CANNESIS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
govepment  of  Xx>uisiana,  situate  at  tne  source  of 
the  river  Rouge,  or  Colorado,  with  a  fort  built  by 
Hkm  French. 

CANO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cot^ 
negimienio  of  Huanta  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the 
GoracT  of  its  capital. 

CXjVOA,  a  settlement  of  the  pipvince  and  go- 
vermaent  of  Esmeraldas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

Camoa,  a  bay  in  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Cai- 
cos,  directly  to  the  tr.  of  that  of  Caico  Grande, 
Jookin^  immediately  in  that  directioii,  and  near 
tbopomt  of  Mongon. 

CANOCOTA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
t^ntgimiento  of  Collahuas  in  Peru,  annexed  to 
tha  curacy  of  Chibay. 

CANOE,  Islands  of,  in  the  river  Mississippi, 
just  opposite  to  where  the  river  Roche  runs 
Into  it. 

TCanob  Ridge,  a  rugged  mountain  about  SOO 
mSkKk  w.  of  Philadelphia,  forming  the  e.  boundary 
«f  Bald  Eagle  vaUey.] 

CANO(£iNDI,  a  river  of  the  piovinct  and 
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f^vernment  of  Choco  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
irme.  It  rises  in  the  sierras  of  Abide,  nms  to 
the  20.  and  enters  the  Paganagandi. 

CANOBfA,  or  Guarihuma,  a  river  of  the 
province  and  country  of  the  Amazonas,  in  the 
part  possessed  by  the  Portuguese.  It  rises  in  the 
territory  of  the  Andirases  Indians,  and  enters  a  kind 
of  lake  formed  by  different  branches  of  the  river 
Madera. 

CANON  A,  alakeof  the  province  and  country 
of  the  Amazonas,  in  the  territory  of  the  Portuguese, 
and  in  one  of  those  numerous  islands  which  form 
the  arms  of  the  river  Madera,  on  the  side  of  the 
island  of  Topinambas. 

[CANOIS^ICUT  Island,  m  Newport  cooaty, 
Rhode  island,  lies  about  three  miles  ss.  of  New- 
port, the  s.  end  of  which,  (called  Bcxtver  Tail, 
on  which  stands  the  li^ht-house),  extends  'aboot 
as  far  5.  as  the  «.  end  oi  Rhode  island.  It  extends 
It.  about  seven  miles,  its  average  breadth  being 
about  one  mile;  the  e.  shore  formiiy  the  9.  part 
of  Newport  harbour,  and  the  2v.  shore  befaur  about 
three  miles  from  the  Narraganset  shote.  On  this 
point  is  Jamestown.  It  was  purchased  of  the  In- 
dians in  1657,  and  in  1678  was  incoipomted  by 
the  name  of  Jamestown.  The  soil  is  InxnriaBt, 
producing  grain  and  grass  in  abundance.  James- 
town contains    507    inhabitants,    including    16 

slaves.  I 

[CANONSBURGH,  a  town  in  Washington 
county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  n.  side  of  the  v. 
bronch  of  Chartier's  creek,  whidi  runs  ft.  by  e. 
into  Ohio  river,  about  five  miles  bek>w  Pfttsbofg. 
In  its  environs  are  several  valuable  mills.  Here 
are  about  50  houses  and  an  academy,  seven  miles 
n.  €•  by  e.  of  Washington,  and  15  8*  w.  of  PMs- 
burg.l 

CA'NOS^  Blaxgos,  a  small  river  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Paraguay,  which  runs 
n.  and  enters  the  Nanduygazii. 

CANOT,  a  small  river  of  Louisiana ;  it  runs 
s.  w.  between  the  rivers  Ailes  and  Oviseoosin,  an 
enters  the  Mississippi. 

Canot,  another  river  of  N.  Carolina.  It  run 
to  the  n*  V*  and  enters  the  Cherokees. 

CANOTS,  or  Canoas,  a  river  of  the  klhcdi 
ofBrasil,  in  the  province  btA  captainshv^'ijg^  i 
Pablo.     It  rises  near  the  coast  opporile  tne 
of  Santa  Catalina,  runs  to  the  9.  in  a  serpeirtin 
course,  and  serves  as  the  source  of  the  largb  itvi^] 

Uruguay. 

CANBACOTO,  a  settlement  of  the  kh^om 
QuitOji  in  the  corregimiento  of,  the.  distriqi 
De  Uui  Cinco  Legnas  de  su  CapiAd; 

GAN8EAV,  an  ishmd  of  l«ovft  Scotia  in  IT 
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America,  baving  an  excellent  port,  three  leagues 
in  length)  and  in  which  there  are  many  other 
small  inlands.  On  the  adjoining  mainland  there 
is  a  river  called  DeSalmones,  (salmon),  on  ac- 
count of  its  abounding  with  these  fish,  of  which 
indeed  jrreat  quantities  are  taken,  as  they  are  es- 
teemed the  finest  species  of  fish  of  any  in  that  part 
of  the  world. 

Canssau,  a  small  settlement  of  the  same 
island,  which  was  burnt  by  the  French  in  the  war 
of  1744. 

Cansbau,  a  cape  of  the  same  island,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  straits,  and  also  a  sand-bank  at  the 
mouth  of  Ihem. 

CAWTA,  a  province  and  government  of  Peru^ 
bounded  on  the  n.  e,  and  e.  by  Tarma,  on  the  w. 
by  Chancay,  partly  by  the  corregimietiio  of  Cer- 
cado,  and  on  the    s,  by  liuarochiri.     It  is  S4 
leagues  in  length  nAo  s,  and  35  in  width  e.  to  w. 
Its  territory  is  generally  uneven,  being  in  the  cor^ 
dHUera.     It  has  some  deep  pits  or  canals,  on  the 
Bides  of  which,  and  in  small  spots,  they  sow  and 
cultivate  vegetables,  fruits,   and  potatoes.     The 
breed  of  cattle  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable  here, 
and  there  are  to  be  found  most  of  the  wild  animals 
which  are  natives  of  the  sierra^  namely,  vicunas^ 
(wild  goats),  and  sheep  peculiar  to  these  countries, 
and  di«;ring  from  those  of  Europe.     In  this  pro- 
vince as  weU  as  in  nearly  all  those  of  the  sierra^ 
there  is  scarcely  any  wood  for  the  purposes  of 
cooking,  and  this  want  is  supplied  by  the  use  of 
turf,  which  makes  a  lively  fire,  but  which  is  very 
apt  to  smoke.     Those  parts  which  are  called  que» 
bradaSf  or  rugged  and  uneven,  are  very  sickly, 
and  are  subject  to  two  species  of  maladies  com- 
mon  to  other  cold  climates  in  this  country  ;  the 
one  is  that  of  warts,  which  not  l)udding  in  due 
time,  often  become  exceedingly  troublesome,  and 
€yen  dangerous ;    the    other  of  corrosive   sores, 
shewing  themselves  particularly  upon  the  face, 
and  are  difficult  to  be  cured,  and  which  are  attri- 
buted to  the  sting  of  an  insect  called  uta.    Some 
mines  of  silver  were  formerly  worked  here,  which 
"were  so  abundant,  that  they  used  to  render  200 
jliarka  each  cajoa^  (an  excavation  of  SO  feet  square, 
^nore  or  less),  but  these,  from  not  beini;*  regularly 
^worked,  are  filled  with  \Yuler.     Here  are  also  two 
^I'/Zf  of  loadstone,  as  also  some  minerals  of  alum, 
copper,  and  red  load.     The  following  rivers  take 
^faeir  rise  in  this  province :  Th<*  (Jarabaya  from  the 
lakes  Tacalml)al>a  and  Lorococha,  which  empty 
themselves  into  the  sea  on  the  ;z.  of  Lima;  and 
^bePasamayo,  which  runs  to  the  5.  ofChancay, 
Srrt  receiving  the  waters  of  some  hot  medicinal 
springs.     Its  anregldor  used  to  receive  a  repar* 
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timienfo  of  IS5,000  dollars,  and  it  paid  yearij 
1000  for  alcaxala. 

The  capital  is  a  town  of  the  same  name,  in  lat. 
IP  10'  s.  and  its  jurisdiction  comprehends  fiSt 
others,  which  are, 

Carhua,  Arahuay, 

Obrajillo,  Anaica, 

Parsamaria,  Quiby, 

Chaqui,  Pirca, 

Pamacocha,  Cotoc, 

Carhuacayan,  Chaupic, 

Yanta,  Pampas, 

Pari,  Marco, 

Uchayucarpa,  Rauraa, 

lluaillas,  Huacos, 

Iluasicbao,  Biscas, 

Pacaraos,  Yazu, 

Uschaicocha,  Yanga, 

Santa  Cruz,  Baiios, 

Santa  Catarina,  Carae, 

Chauca,  San  Agustin, 

RLvira,  Huamantanga, 

Chupas,  Sumbirca, 

Culli,  San  Buenaventura^ 

Vircay,  Huaros, 

Atabillos  Altos,  San  Lorenzo, 

Pasa,  Mayo, 

Ch  isque,  A  Ipamarca, 

Huanoquin,  Atabillos  Baxos^ 

Cormo,  Huaicoi, 

Lampian,  Puruchucu, 

Pallas,  Ama, 

San  Juan,  San  Joseph, 

Quipan,  Culluay, 

Guandaro,  Pampacocha, 

San  Miguel,  Quizu. 

CANTANABALO,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  in  the 
new  kingdom  of  Granada.  It  rises  between  the 
Caviusari  and  the  Sinaruco,  and  running  nearly 
parallel  with  them,  enters  into  the  Orinoco. 

CANTERBURY,    a  fort  of  the  province  of 
Hampshire,  one  of  the  four  composing  the  colony 
of  New  England.     It  is  built  on  the  shore  of  th^ 
river  Peiinycook,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  water-   * 
course  formed  by  the  lake  Winnipisiokee. 

[Cant KR BURY,  a  township  in  Windhani 
county,  Connecticut,  on  ihew.  side  ofQuinna- 
baug  river,  which  separates  it  from  Plainfield. 
It  is  seven  miles  r.  by  5.  of  Windham,  and  about 
10  or  12  n.  of  Norwich.] 

CAN  TLA,  a  small  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Cuquio  in  Nuewi 
Esvana,  situate  on  the  ri.  of  its  capital. 
[CANTON,  a  new  township  in  Norfolk  county^ 
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Massachusetts,    incorporated  in   1797,   it    being 
formerly  the  w.,  part  of  Stoughton.] 

CANUARI,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Buenos  Ajres.  It  runs  to  the  n. 
and  enters  the  Rio  Grande  of  the  Portuguese,  be- 
tween the  IVf1>ouqui  and  the  Pobatini. 

CANUEIRAS,  a  point  of  the  n.  extremity  of 
the  island  of  Santa  Catalina,  on  41ie  coast  of 
Brazil. 

CANUERALES,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Cuyo  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile,  situate  near  the  river  Diamante. 

CANUTO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Venezuela.  It  rises  in  the  mountain  Ta- 
cazuruma,  runs  nearly  s.  and  enters  the  river  of 
La  Portuguesa. 

CAN^A,  a  small  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  Orizav&,  and  alcaldia  mat/or  of  Yxmi- 
quilpan,  in  Nueva  Espana. 

[CANY  Fork,  in  tne  stat^  of  Tennessee,  is  a 
«hort  navigable  river,  and  runs  it.  w.  into  Cum- 
1)erland  river,  w*  of  the  Salt  lick,  and  opposite 
Salt  Lick  creek,  50  miles  in  a  straight  line  from 
Nashville  J 

CANZE,  a  river  of  the  colony  and  govern- 
ment of  Surinam,  in  the  part  of  Guayana  possessed 
fby  tlie  Dutch.  It  rises  between  the  Berbice  and. 
the  Corentin,  and  after  a  very  round-about  course, 
enters  the  former,  close  to  its  mouth,  or  where  it 
runs  into  the  sea. 

CAO,  Santa  Maria  Magdalena  de,  a 
settlennent  of  the  province  and  corregimiento  of 
Truxillo  ia  Peru,  situate  in  the  valley  of  Chicama. 
It  was  the  capital  in  the  time  of  the  Indians,  and 
the  number  of  these  200  years  ago  was  3000;  but 
now  it  is  reduced  to  a  wretched  state,  and  occu- 

Eies  a  small  spot  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
eing  nine  leagues  distant  from  its  capital. 
Cao,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of  Santiago,  to 
•  distinguish  it  from  another  settlement  of  the  same 

Erovince  and  corregimiento^  although  they  are 
oth  equally  poor  and  reduced.  Its  inhabitants 
maintain  themselves  by  the  cultivation  of  maize, 
wheat,  rice,  and  vegetables,  which  they  carry 
for  sale  to  the  other  provinces,  so  that  they  are 
for  the  most  part  a  race  of  carriers,  and  indeed 
possess  no  inconsiderable  droves  of  mules.  It  is 
4\x  leagues  from  its  capital,  just  by  the  sea. 

CAOBAS,  River  of  the,  in  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo,  in  that  part  possessed  by  the  French. 
It  rises  in  the  valley  of  San  Juan,  runs  to  the  w, 
and  afterwards  changing  its  course  to  the  n.  w.  en- 
ters the  Artibonito. 

CAORA,  a  river  which  rnns  down  from  the 
inountains   of  Guayana   to  the  s,    of  the  lake 
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Cassipa,  into  which' it  enters;  and  afterwards 
running  out  at  the  n.  side  of  this  lake,  it  finds 
its  way  through  a  subterraneous  passage,  until  it 
empties  itself  into  the  Orinoco,  on  its  5.  shore. 
The  borders  of  this  river  are  inhabited  by  a 
nation  of  barbarous  Indians,  who  wander  con- 
tinually through  the  forests  without  any  fixed 
abode.  They  are  cannibals  as  well  as  the  other 
Indian  tribes  around  them,  and  with  whom  they 
keep  up  a  continual  warfare. 

CAPACA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of  Culi- 
acan  in  Nueva  Espana  ;  situate  near  thel  head  set- 
tlement. 

CAPACHICA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  PaucarcoUa  in  Peru ;  situate  on 
the  w.  shore  of  the  lake  Titicaca. 

Capachica,  a  narrow  strip  of  land  fbrmed  by 
the  great  lake  Titicaca.  Of  these  strips  there  are 
three,  and  this  appears,  for  the  distance  of  a  league, 
to  be  completely  divided  from  any  main  land. 

CAPAUHO,  a  village  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  town  of  San  Christoval,  in  the  new  kingdom  of 
Granada ;  of  a  warm  temperature ;  abounding  in 
sugar-cane,  from  which  much  sugar  is  manufac- 
tured, and  in  cacao;  but  it  is  much  infested  by 
the  barbarian  Indians,  called  the  Motilones  (shoit« 
haired),  who  destroy  the  plantations.  It  contains 
200  house-keepers,  and  is  24  leagues  n.  e.  of 
Pamplona,  in  the  road  which  leads  to  Merida  and 
LaGrita,  and  eight  leagues  from  the  city  of  Sao 
Christoval. 

CAPACMARCO*  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Chumbivilcas  in  Peru. 

CAPAlA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor^-^ 
regimiento  of  Aimaraez  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Soraica. 

Capaia,  another  settlement  in  the  province  of 
Barcelona,  and  government  of  Cumana';  situate  on 
the  coast,  on  the  banks  of  a  river  of  the  same 
name. 

Capaia,  a  river  of  the  same  province  and  go- 
vernment, which  rises  in  the  serranlaj  and  after 
making  many  turnings  runs  into  the  sea,  near  the 
cape  Codera  towards  the  e. 

CAPAIAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Tucura&n,  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  city  of  Rioja. 

CAPAIRE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of  Ve- 
nezuela, and  government  of  Maracaibo ;  situate 
very  near  the  coast,  at  the  point  Colorada,  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Gnepe. 

SCAPALITA,  a  large  town  of  North  America, 
in  the  province  of  Oaxaca.  The  country 
round  abounds  with  sheep,  cattle,  and  excellent 
fruit.] 
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CAPANA,  a  river  of  the  provbce  and  eountiy 
of  the  Amazonas,  in  Ihc  part  belonging  to  the  Por- 
tuguese. It  rises  in  the  terriforj  of  the  Yaveis 
Indians^  between  the  rivers  Cuchivara  and  the 
Madera ;  runs  to  the  s.  and  turning  to  the  5. 5.  e, 
enters  into  one  of  the  lakes  which  forms  the  latter 
river. 

CAPANATOIAQUE,  a  small  settlement  of  the 
liead  settlement  of  Acantepec,  and  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Tlapa,  in  Niieva  Espana.  Its  temperature  is 
warm,  and  it  contains  90  families  of  Mexican  In- 
dians, who  employ  themselves  in  the  cultivating 
and  dressing  of  cotton. 

CAPANEMA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Todos  Santos  in  Brazil ;  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  its  name,  near  the  baj. 

Capanena,  a  river  of  the  same  provuice, 
which  rises  near  the  coast,  runs  e.  and  enters  the 
sea  in  the  baj. 

CAPANEREALTE,  a  river  of  the  province 
an4  alccddia  mayor  of  Soconusco,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Guatemala.  It  runs  into  the  S.  sea  be- 
tween the  rivers  Golate  and  Gueguetlan. 

CAPARE,  an  island  of  the  river  Orinoco,  in  the 
province  and  government  of  Guajana ;  situate  at 
the  entrance,  and  one  of  those  forming  the  mouths, 
of  that  river. 

CAPARRAPI,  a  small  settlement  of  the  ju- 
risdiction  of  the  city  of  Palma,  and  corregimiento 
of  Tunja,  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada.  Its 
temperature  is  warm ;  the  number  of  its  inhabi- 
tants is  much  reduced ;  they  may,  however,  still 
amount  to  40  housekeepers  :  its  only  productions 
are  some  maize,  cotton ^yucasy  and  plantains. 

CAPATAllIDA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Maracaibo ;  situate  on  the  coast, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  so  called. 

CAPATAaiDA,  the  river  which  rises  near  the 
coast,  runs  n>  and  enters  the  sea. 

[CAPATI.  Within  a  very  few  years  has  been 
discovered,  in  the  gold  mine  of  this  place,  on  the 
mountains  of  Copiapo,  a  new  immalleable  sort  of 
metal,  of  a  kind  unknown  to  the  miners;  but  Mo- 
lina imagined  it  to  be  no  other  than  platina.] 

CAPAUILQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Yamparaes,  and  archbishopric 
of  Charcas,  in  Peru. 

[CAPE  St.  Andrew's,  on  the  coast  of  Para- 

KMy,  or  I^a  Plata,  S.  America.     Lat.  38°  18'  5. 
mg.  68°  2'  w.] 
[Cape  St.  Antonio,  or  Anthonio,   is  the 

rnt  of  land  on  the  s»  side  of  La  Plata  river  in 
America,  which,  with  cape  St.  Mary  on  the  n. 
forms  the  mouth  of  that  river.  Lat.  3CP32*s. 
Long.  66^  45"  w.} 
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[Cape  St.  Augustine,  on  the  c^ast  of  Brazil^ 
S.  America,  ITcs  5.  of  Pernambuco.     Lat.  8^  39'  s. 

Long.  35°' 8' a).] 

[Cape  Bi.ow-me-down,  which  is  the  5.  sideoF 
the  entrance  from  the  bay  of  Fundy  into  the  basia 
of  Minas,  is  the  easternmost  termination  of  a  rangr^ 
of  mountains,  extending  about  80  or  90  miles  to 
the  gut  of  Annapolis ;  bounded  n.  by  the  shores  of 
the  bay  of  Funciy,  and  5.  by  the  shores  of  Anha-^ 
polis  river,] 

[Cape  Cod,  anciently  called  Mallebarre  by 
the  French,  is  the  s.  e.  point  of  the  bay  of  Mas*^ 
sachusetts,  opposite  cape  Ann.  Lat.  42°  4^  n. 
Long.  70*^  14'  w.  from  Greenwich.  See  Barn» 
staple  County  and  Province  Town.] 

[Cape  Elizabeth,  a  head-land  and  township 
in  Cumberland  county,  district  of  Maine.  The 
cape  lies  in  n,  lat.  43*^  S3'  e,  by  s,  from  the  centre 
of  the  town  nine'miles,  about  20  s.  w.  of  Cape  Small 
point,  and  \2n.  e.  from  the  mouth  of  Saco  river« 
The  town  has  Portland  on  the  n.e.  and  Scarborough 
s.  w.  and  contains  1355  inhabitants..  It  was  incor« 

gyrated   in   1765,    and  lies   136    miles  n.  e.  of 
oston.] 

[Cape  Fear  is  the  5.  point  of  Smith's  island, 
which  forms  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  river  into  two 
channels,  on  the  coast  of  N.  Carolina,  s,w.  of  cape 
Look-out,  and  remarkcibie  for  a  dangerous  shoiJ' 
called  the  Frying-pan,  from  its  form.  Near  this 
cape  is  Johnson's  fort,  in  Brunswick  county,  and 
district  of  Wilmington.  Lat.  33°  57'  n.  Long^ 
77°  56' a.]  ^ 

[Cape  Fkar  River,  more  properly Cl A REJrDOWy 
anbrds  the  best  navigation  in  N.  Carolina.  It 
opens  to  the  Atlantic  ocean  by  two  channels* 
Ihe  s.w.  and  largest  channel,  between  ihes.w^ 
end  of  Smith's  island,  at  Bald  head,  where  the 
light-house  standi,  and  the  e.  end  of  Oakes  island 
s.w,  from  ibrt  Johnston.  The  new  inlet  is  be- 
tween the  sea-coast  and  the  n.  e.  end  of  Smithes 
island.  It  will  admit  vessels  drawing  10  or  11 
feet,  and  is  about  three  miles  wide  at  its  entrance^ 
having  18  feet  water  at  full  tides  over  the  bar. 
It  continues  its  breadth  to  the  flats,  and  is  navi* 
gable  for  large  vessels  21  miles  from  its  mouth,  and 
14  from  Wilmington  ;  to  which  town  vessels  draw- 
ing 10  or  13  feet  can  reach  without  any  risk.  Aa 
you  ascend  this  river  you  leave  Brunswick  on  the 
left  and  Wilmilgton  on  the  right.  A  little  above 
Wilmington  the  river  divides  into  n.  e,  and  n.  tv- 
branches.  The  former  is  broader  than  the  hitter, 
but  is  neither  so  deep  nor  so  long.  The  n.w. 
branch  rises  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Virginiii 
line,  and  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  Haw- and 
Deep  rivers.    Ita  general  course  is-  «.  c.    See  Tei-^ 
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sels  can  go  25  miles  above  Wilmington,  and  large 
boats  90  miles,,  to  Fayetteviilc.  The  n.  e.  branch 
joins  the  n.  0.  branch  a  little  above  Wilmington, 
and  is  navigable  by  sea  vessels  20  miles  above  that 
town,  and  by  large  l)oats  to  S.  Washington,  40 
ndiles  further,  and  by  rafts  to  Sarecto,  -which  is 
nearly  70  miles.  The  whole  length  of  Cape  Fear 
river  is  about  200  miles.] 

Capb  Gross  or  Great,  the  point  or  extremity 
of  the  e.  const  ot  lake  Superior  in  Canada,  where 
this  begins  to  run  out,  in  order  to  empty  itself  into 
lake  Huron. 

Cape  Gross  or  Great,  another  point  of  the 
:island  of  St.  Christopher,  one  of  the  Antilles,  in  the 
'*•  e.  extremity,  facing  the  s.  w.  and  is  one  of  the 
two  which  form  the  Grand  Ance,  or  Great  bay. 

[Cape  May  is  the  5.  westernmost  point  of  the 
state  of  New  Jersey,  and  of  the  county  to  which  it 

5:ive«  name.  Lat.  38°  59'  n.  Long.  74°55'  w. 
t  lies  20  miles  n.  e.  from  cape  Kenlopen,  which 
forms  the  s.  w.  point  of  the  mouth  of  Delaware  bay, 
as  cape  May  does  the  ;{.  e.] 

TCape  May  County  spreads  n,  around  the  cape 
•of  ita  name,  is  a  healthy  sandy  tract  of  country,  of 
sniBcient  fertility  to  give  support  to  2571  industri- 
ous and  peaceable  inhabitants.  The  county  is 
divided  into  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  pre« 
ciiicts.l 

[CAPERIVACA,  a  large  river  in  Guayana,  S. 
America  .1 

CAPERU,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Guayana,  which  enters  the  Apure,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Bellin. 

CAPET  I,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Darien,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme. 
It  rises  in  the  mountains  in  the  interior  of  this  pro- 
vince, runs  from  e.  to  w.  and  enters  the  large  river 
ofTuira. 

CAPI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  corrc" 
gimienio  of  Chilques  and  Masques  in  Peru. 

Capi,  a  small  river  of  the  country  ofthe  Ama- 
zonas,  in  the  territory  of  the  Portuguese.  It  runs 
from  e.  to  w.  and  enters  the  Maraiion  opposite  the 
city  of  Para.  Don  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  in  his  map  of 
S.  America,  calls  it  Cupiu. 

CAPIATA,  a  small  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Paraguay  ;  situate  on  tlie  shore 
ofthe  river  of  its  name,  three  leagues  e.  ofthe  city 
of  Asuncion.  [Lat.  25°  21' 45''.  Long.  57°  31' 
48»  a?  J 

CAPIGUf,  a  river  ofthe  province  and  captain^ 
ship  of  St.  Vincent  in  Brazil.  It  runs  to  the  s.  s.  w. 
and  enters  the  Mboapiari. 

CAPILLA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
gOTeroment  of  Tucumdn,  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
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Santiago  del  Estero,  on  the  bank  of  th<i  river  Cho« 
romoros. 

Capilla  Nugva,  a  parish  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Buenos  Ay  res,  mentioned  onljr 
by  D.  Cosmc  Bueno.  [It  is  situate  on  the 
river  Negro.  Lat.  33^  I9!3&'s.  Long.  67*^57' 
40''  a).] 

CAPI  LL AS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Castro- Vireyna  in  Peru,  an* 
nexed  to  the  curacy  of  Huasitara. 

CAPILLUCAS,  a  settlement  of  the  regular 
order  ofthe  Jesuits,  now  abolished,  in  the  province 
and  government  of  Mainas  of  the  kingdom  of 
Quito;  situate  on  the  shores  of  the  river  ofthe 
Amazonas. 

Capillucas,  a  lake  ofthe  same  province  and 
government ;  formed  from  an  overflow  or  channel 
of  the  river  Napo,  and  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  banks  of  this  river. 

Capillucas,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregtmiento  of  Yauyos  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Tauripampa. 

CAPINANS,  a  settlement  of  Louisiana;  situate 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Panzacola. 

CAPINATA,  a  settlement  of  the  ptxmnce  and 
corregtmiento  of  Sicasioa  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the 
cu racy  of  Cabari. 

CAPINOTA,  a  settlement  of  the  ptoyinoe  and 
corregtmiento  of  Cochambaba  in  Peru,  and  of  the 
archbishopric  of  Charcas ;  in  M^hich  there  is^  inde* 
pendent  of  the  parish-church,  a  convent  of  the 
order  of  San  Agustin. 

CAPI K A,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction  and 
alcaldla  mayor  of  Nata,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme ;  situate  on  the  skirts  of  a  mountain,  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  coast  ofthe  S.  sea. 

CAPIRATO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  an4 
government  of  Cinaloa  in  Nueva  Espaila ;  situate 
on  the  sea-coast. 

CAPITAINE,  Oric  du,  or  Babranco  dbl 
Capita N,  a  small  river  of  Virginia*  It  runs 
to  the  a.  e,  and  enters  the  Ohio. 

CAPITANA,  Point  ofthe,  on  the  coant  ofthe 
island  Guaricura ;  one  of  those  islands  which  lie  in 
the  river  ofthe  Amazonas :  it  looks  to  the  it. 

CAPITANEJO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregtmiento  of  Tunja  in  the  new  kingdom 
Granada ;  situate  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Soga* 
raoso,  in  the  territory  called  Cabuya  de  Cbiou— * 
mocha,  which  is  the  direct  road  from  Tunja 
Santa  Fe.    It  is  of  a  very  hot  temperature,  abound 
ing  in  sugar-cane,  and  other  productions  of  a  wa 
climate.    The  natives  are  very  subject  toanepi-^ 
demic  disorder  of  lumps  or  swellings  under  Qaa 
chin.    Its  population  consists  of  100  feuietepdni^ 
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It  is  distant  30  leagues  to  the  n.  of  Tunja,  and 
eight  from  the  town  of  Suata. 

CAPITUTU,  Banado  de,  a  river  ofthepro- 
Vlace  and  government  of  Paraguay.  It  runs  to 
the  w.  and  enters  the  same  place. 

CAPIUARI,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  San  Vincente  in  Brazil.  It  rises 
ki  the  mountains  near  the  coast,  runs  almost  di- 
rectly from  e.  to  w.  and  enters  the  Harihambu  or 
Tiete,  between  the  Piraciacaba  and  Jundiaya. 

Capiuari,  another  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  the  Chiquitos  Indians,  and  in  the  king- 
dom of  Peru ;  it  rises  to  the  s.  e.  of  the  settlement 
of  San  Rafael,  runs  to  the  n,  and  enters  the  Ytenes 
with  a  slight  inclination  to  the  n.  w» 

Capiuari,  another, in  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay,  which  enters  the  Parand,  near 
tbe  settlement  of  La  Mision  de  Jesus. 
'  Capiuari,  another,  in  the  province  and  captain^ 
§hip  of  Rey  in  Brazil.  It  rises  from  a  lake  near 
(lie  coast,'runs  to  the  w,  and  enters  the  large  river 
of  Los  Patos. 

CAPLIRA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor' 
regimienio  of  Arica  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the  curacy 
01  Tacna. 

CAPLITOILGUA,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea,  in 
the  straits  Dc  Magellan,  one  of  those  wliich  form  the 
$•  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal  of  St.  Isidro. 

Caplitoilgua,  a  bay  in  the  former  island. 

CAPOCUI,  a  large  lake  of  the  province  of  Quito, 
to  the  n.  of  the  river  Napo,  emptying  itself  through 
a  canal  into  the  river  Napo.    Lat.  57®  s. 

CAPOLITA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Tecoantepec  in  Nueva  Espana  ;  it  runs 
Id  tbe  e.  and  enters  the  S.  sea  between  the  Aguatulco 
and  the  Siraatlan. 

CAPON,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  G  nay  ana ;  one  of  tuose  which  enter  the 
Caium  on  the  ti.  side. 

CAPOT,  a  small  river  of  the  island  of  Mar- 
iiiiique ;  it  runs  to  the  ti.  e.  and  enters  the  sea  be- 
tween the  Falaise  and  the  Grand  Anee. 

Gafot,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  the  same  island, 
on  its  n»  w»  side,  between  the  town  of  Carbet  and 
tbe  bay  of  Giraumont. 

CAPOTERA,  River  of,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bra- 
ail  ;  it  rises  in  the  sierra  grande^  runs  to  the  n.  n,  e. 
ud  enters  the  Tocantines,  between  the  Santa  Lucia 
and  the  Araguaya. 

CAPOTILLO,  River  of,  in  the  island  of  St. 
Pomingo ;  it  rises  near  the  n,  coast,  runs  w.  and 
turning  to  the  n.  n.  w»  enters  the  sea  at  port  Delfin. 

CAPOTIQUI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corrcgvniento  of  Caxamarquilla  in  Peru. 

C^UCINS,  MoRNB  D£S,  or  Morro  be  ^os 
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Capuchinos,  a  mountain  of  the  island  of  Mar- 
tinique, at  the  back  of  the  city  of  Fort  Royal. 

CAPUCUl,  a  settlement  of  the  missionaries  of 
the  regular  order  of  the  Jesuits,  now  abolished. 

CArUE,  Alto,  a  town  belonging  to  the  French, 
in  the  part  which  they  possess  in  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo  ;  it  was  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Spaniards 
in  the  year  1691 ,  after  a  victory  gained  by  them. 

CAPUEjWith  the  addition  of  Baxo  (low),  to  dis- 
tinguish it ;  another  settlement  of  the  same  island 
ana  dominion  as  the  former. 

CAPUl,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of  Guayana 
and  government  of  Cumana  ;  one  of  those  which 
is  formed  by  the  missions  there  established  by  the 
Catalanians. 

Capui,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay ;  it  runs  to  the  w,  and  enters  the 
Parana  between  the  Caruguanipii  and  the  Quendi. 
CAPUIO,  a  small  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  Etuquaro,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Vallado- 
Ud,  in  the  province  and  bishopric  of  Mechoac&n-; 
in  which  district  there  are  some  cultivated  lands, 
and  in  these,  as  well  as  in  the  settlement,  reside 
some  Spanish  families,  and  some  of  the  Musteet 
and  Indians,  who  gain  their  livelihood  in  tilling  the 
ground,  in  making  lime^  and  cutting  wood.  Four 
teagues  w.  of  its  capital. 

CAPUL  A,  a  village  of  a  small  settlement  of  the 
head  settlement  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Zultepec  in 
Nueva  Espana ;  situate  in  the  cleft  or  hollow  par^ 
of  a  mountain  covered  with  trees ;  its  inhabitants, 
who  consist  of  63  Indian  families,  make  charcoal 
and  timber,  these  being  the  articles  of  their  com- 
merce. 

CAPULALPA,  San  Simok  de,  a  small  settle- 
ment of  the  head  settlement  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Tezcot^o  in  Nueva  Espana,  situate  on  the  top  of  n 
hill ;  it  has  a  very  ^ood  convent  of  Franciscans, 
and  contains  75  families  of  Spaniards,  Mulattoes, 
and  MustceSj  and  196  of  Indians :  its  territory  is 
very  fertile,  and  the  most  luxuriant  of  any  in  the 
same  jurisdiction  ;  notwithstanding  there  is  a  lack 
of  moisture,  there  being  no  running  streams.  They 
are  used  to  gather  most  abundant  crops  of  wheat, 
maize,  barley,  vetches,  beans,  and  French  beans ; 
they  have  large  breeds  of  hogs,  both  in  the  village 
and  in  the  farms  and  neighbouring  fattening  stalls, 
which  they  carry  for  sale  to  Mexico,  to  La  Puebla, 
and  other  parts.    One  league  n.  of  its  capital. 

CAPULUAC,  San  B«rtolome  d",  a  head 
settlement  of  the  alcaldia  mryor  of  Metepec  in 
Nueva  Espana;  it  contains  6^4  Indian  families, 
includin^^  tnose  who  inhabit  the  wards  of  its  dis- 
trict, and  it  is  two  leagues  to  the  s.  e.  of  its  capital. 
GAPUR£|  an  arm  of  the  river  Onaoco,  one  dt 
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^ho0e  which  form  its  different  mouths  t  also  the 
island  of  its  name,  inhabited  by  the  Guaranos  In- 
dians. 

CAPUXA,  a  small  settlement  of  the  lurisdiction 
mod  ekaldia  mayor  of  Ixmiquilp&n,  and  of  the  ca- 
pital of  Orizava,  in  Nueva  Espafia. 

CAQUETA,  a  very  large  and  abundant  rirer 
rising  in  the  province  of  Sucumbios  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito,  in  the  mountains  of  Mocoa,  this  name 
being  also  given  to  it  t  it  runs  from  iv.  \xi  e.  On 
the  $.  it  gathers  the  waters  of  the  San  Pedro,  Santa 
Crus,  and  Arevalo,  and  on  the  n.  those  of  the 
Lucia,  Pato,  Tango,  Tabaquero,  Cascabeles, 
Iteanz^,  and  others  of  an  inferior  description.  It 
divides  itself  into  two  arms,  the  one  of  which  takes 
the  name  of  Yupura,  and  which,  running  nearly  to 
the  same  point  as  the  Maranon,  separates  itself  into 
other  branches,  which  enter  into  tliis  latter  river  in 
4^  of  lat.  and  immediately  become  as  large  and 
considerable  as  if  they  were  the  main  stream  :  the 
other  arm  is  also  divided  into  two,  the  one  taking 
a  n.  €.  course,  and  entering  the  Orinoco,  and  the 
other  running  s.  c,  and  bearmg  the  name  of  the  Rio 
N^ro  ;  by  means  of  which,  in  the  year  1744,  some 
Portuguese  came  from  Maraiion  to  Orinoco,  and 

Eoved  the  communication  of  these  rivers,  which 
fore  was  doubted  :  also  by  one  of  the  arms  of  the 
Yupura,  Gonzalo  Ximenes  de  Quesada  found  his 
vay  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada  when  he 
undertook  its  conquest.  Some  maintain  that  this 
river  was  the  Orinoco,  and  thus  has  Don  Pedro 
Maldonado  represented  it  in  his  map  published  in 
the  year  1750;  but  that  of  the  Father  Bernado 
Rosella,  missionary  of  the  aiK>lislied  society  of  the 
Jesuits  in  Orinoco,  made  after  the  notes  and  in- 
structions of  the  Father  Manuel  Roman,  attributes 
with  some  confidence  another  origin  to  the  Orinoco, 
and  speaks  of  the  Caquetd  as  one  of  the  rivers  which 
enter  it  on  the  w.  side.  The  Spanish  geographer 
Cruz,  in  his  General  Chart  of  America,  makes  no 
distinction  between  the  Y.npura  and  the  Caqueta, 
and  only  speaks  of  one  stream,  which  runs  con- 
tinually to  tne  s,  s.  e,  through  the  territory  of  the  Ca- 
vauris  Indians,  befi^re  it  enters  the  Maranon.  lie 
delineates  the  same  as  throwing  out  four  branches 
to  the  w,  and  three  to  the  e.  all  which  join  the  latter 
river  ;  and  he  further  states,  that  before  it  becomes 
thus  divided,  it  forms  on  its  n,  side  two  large  lakes 
called  Ynabavii  andCumapi;  from  the  whole  of 
which  may  l>e  easily  inferred  how  great  is  the 
abundance  of  its  waters. 

CAQUEZA,  a  settlement  of  the  cerrfgtmiVwto  of 
Ubaque  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  situate  in 
a  warm  but  pleasant  arid  agreeable  soil,  although 
i^mch  infested  by  venomous  snakes  called  iayas : 
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it  abound*  in  the  prodactions  of  a  wum  H^nfr^ 
contains  more  than  900  housekeepers,  and  it  niaf 
leagues  to  the  s.  w.  of  Santa  Fe,  in  tlie  road  whicfc 
leads  from  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  to  this  capital* 

CAQUIAUIRI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Pacages  in  Peru. 

CAQUINGORA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimieto  of  Pacages  in  Peru. 

CARA,  an  ancient  province  of  the  kingdom  of 
Quito  towards  the  zo.  It  extends  itself  along  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific  sea  from  the  point  of  Pftjonal  to 
the  bay  of  Quaqucz,  for  the  space  of  19  or  IW 
leagues ;  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Tasagua  and 
Chonos  to  the  5.  and  by  the  Jama  to  the  it.  The 
whole  of  the  lands  lie  low,  and  are  uncultivated  and 
full  of  wood  ;  the  climate  is  hot  and  moist.  It  ip  at 
present  united  to  the  province  of  Esmeraldas. 

Car  A,  the  capital,  which  is  now  destroyed,  was 
founded  by  Fnincisco  de  llibas  in  the  year  I5G2. 
It  was  situate  in  the  hay  of  Cara,  which  is  fbnned 
by  the  mouths  of  the  two  rivers  Tasagua  and 
Chones  :  its  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  from  these 
was  built  the  settlement  of  Canoa,  at  six  leagues 
dbtance,  which  was  the  residence  of  the  lieutenant 
governor.     This  settlement  was  in  31'  i.  lat. 

Caua,  with  th&  addition  of  Bella,  a  small  set- 
tlement of  the  Portuguese  in  the  pravince  and  cap'^ 
tainship  of  Puerto  Seguro  in  Brazil;  situate  at  mt 
source  of  the  river  Pricio,  and  in  the  territory  or 
countrv  of  (he  Pories  Indians. 

CAtlABAIA,  a  province  and  corregimiento  ot 
Peru,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  Larec<ija,  w.  by  Qnis* 
picanchi,  n.  w,  and  n.  by  the  territories  of  the 
infidel  Indians,  called  Carangues,  Sumachnanes^ 
and  others,  who  are  separated  uy  the  famous  river 
Inambaryj;  s,  w,  by  the  province  of  Canes  and 
Canches  or  Tinta,  and  5.  by  Lam  pa  and  Asangaro, 
and  in  part  by  Puno  or  Paucarcolla.  According  to 
the  nice  measurements  which  were  made  with  re- 
gard to  this  province  as  well  as  of  the  others,  it  is 
said  to  be  40  leagues  from  n.  to  s.  and  50  at  the 
most  from  e.  to  w.     Its  furthercst  limits  are  only  14 
leagues  distant  from  Cuzco,  although  on  horseback, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  a  round  of  60  leagues.     lt» 
climate  is  various,  according  to  the  more  or  lesm 
elevated  situation  of  the  country;  so  that  it  is  iv 
some  parts  very  cold,  and  in  others  moretempenite» 
The  pastures  are  good,  consequently  there  is  n9 
want  of  cattle,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Andes  they  gather  three  or  four  crops  of  coca  ia 
the  year.    In  this  province  is  included  that  called 
San  Gaban,  which  was  united  to  it ;  many  settle- 
ments having  been  at  the  same  time  added  to  the 
Erovinces  of  Larecaja,  Lampa  and  Asangaro.     It 
as  abounded  more  in  gold  than  any  other  province 
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in  America,  and  thej  leckon  the  ^Id  it  bas  pro« 
duced  at  33  millions  of  dollars,  without  counting 
that  which  has  been  concealed;  but  at  pr^ent  ibey 
scarce  procure  from  it  800  pound  weight  a  year, 
on  account  of  the  increased  charges  of  labour,  and 
the  want  of  energy  in  the  inhabitants.  Many  lumps 
of  gold  have  been  found  here,  among  which  there 
is  still  remembered  to  have  been  one  of  the  figure  of 
a  horse,  which  weighed  100  weight  and  some  odd 
pounds,  and  which  was  carried  to  the  £mperor 
Charles  V. ;  and  likewise  another  lump  which  was 
sent  to  Philip  II.  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the 
bead  of  a  man,  which,  however,  was  lost  together 
with  much  other  riches  in  the  channel  of  Bahama. 
This  latter  lump  was  found  in  the  washing  place  of 
Ynahuaya.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  territory  of  this 

Erovince  is  interspcred  with  gold.  The  most  cele- 
rated  washios' places  that  it  had  were  called  San 
Juan  del  Oro,  raulo  Coya,  Ananea,  and  that  which 
was  superior  to  all,  Aporoma.  In  the  year  1713,  a 
lump  of  silver  also  was  discovered  in  the  mountain 
of  Ucuntaya,  being  of  a  very  solid  piece  of  metal, 
and  of  prodigious  value ;  in  its  rivers  are  found 
sands  of  gold,  to  which  at  certain  times  of  the  year^ 
the  Indians  have  recourse,  in  order  td  pay  their  tri« 
butes.  There  arc  also  other  mines  of  silver  and 
copper  in  various  parts,  and  springs  of  hot  water- 
It  is  Y&ry  liable  to  earthquakes,  and  according  to 
the  tradition  of  the  Indians,  there  w^  one  which 
took  place  before  the  conquest,  so  large  as  to  over- 
turn mountains,  and  that,  opening  the  earth,  it 
swallowed  up  in  an  abyss  many  towns  with  their 
inhabitants.  They  likewise  assert,  that  in  the  year 
1747,  another  earthquake,  throwing  out  of  the 
ground  a  dirty  and  muddy  water,  thereby  infected 
the  rivers  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  a  dreadful 
and  general  roortalitv.  It  has  some  large  rivers 
as  well  as  -small ;  all  of  which  empty  themselves 
into  the  Ynambari,  thus  rendering  this  river  ex- 
tremely  abundant :  towards  the  n.  and  n.  e.  which, 
as  we  have  observed,  is  bounded  by  the  infidel  In« 
dians,  there  are  large  tracts  of  ground  covered  with 
coca  and  rice,  with  an  abundance  of  mountain 
fruits.  Jn  the  aforesaid  river  they  are  accustomed 
to  take  shad  and  large  dories  by  shooting  them 
with  muskets,  or  by  piercing  them  with  arrows  or 
darts.  There  are  also  some  lakes,  which,  although 
ivitbout  fish,  abound  in  ducks,  snipes,  and  othep 
aquatic  fowl.  The  infidel  Indians  have  made  va- 
rious irruptions  into  this  province :  its  capital  is 
Sandia,  and  its  natives,  who  amount  to  28,000,  are 
divided  into  26  settlements,  as  follows  :  The  repoT" 
limiento  received  by  the  corregidor  used  to  amount 
to  82,800  dollars,  and  it  paid  £63  yearly  for  akacala. 
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Sandia, 

Cuiocuio. 

Laqneique, 

Yfiacoreque, 

Queneque, 

Patambuco, 

S.  Juan  del  Oro, 

Quiaca, 

Sina, 

Para, 

Limbani, 

Chejani, 

Aporoma, 


Coaza, 

Cruzero, 

Ajoiani, 

Usicaios, 

Esquena, 

Guntuquita, 

Ynambari, 

Ayapata, 

Ytuata, 

Macusani, 

Ollachea, 

Azaroma, 

Corani. 


CARABAILLO,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
corre^mierUo  of  Cercado  in  Peru.  It  rises  in  the 
provmce  of  Cauta  from  three  lakes  to  then,  of  the 
capital,  and  continues  its  course  until  it  join  tbe 
sea  close  to  the  point  of  Marques. 

Caradaillo,  a  settlement  of  this  province  and 
cofregimienio. 

CARABANA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Guayana,  which  runs  to  the  Sr  and 
enters  the  Orinoco  between  the  Corquina  and  the 
Arrewow.  According  to  Bellin,  in  his  map  of  tbe 
course  of  part  of  the  Orinoco,  it  is  distant  from 
the  other  river  called  Corobana,  which  also  en- 
ters the  Orinoco  on  the  opposite  side. 

CARABATANG,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Rio  Grande  in  Brazil.  It  rises  in 
the  sierra  of  the  Tiguares  Indians,  near  the  coast, 
miis  s.  s.  e.  and  enters  the  sea  between  the  Cong 
and  the  Goyana. 

CARABELAS,  River  of  the,  in  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Puerto  S<^ro  in  Brazil.  It 
rises  in  the  cold  sierra  of  the  Pories  Indians,  runs 
s.  e.  and  according  to  Cruz,  e.  and  enters  the  sea 
opposiie  the  bank  of  the  EscoUos  (hidden  rocks). 

Uarabblas,  Grakdes,  a  port  of  tbe  island 
of  Cuba,  on  the  n.  part. 

Carabelas,  Chicas,  abay  in  the  same  island, 
and  on  the  same  coast,  between  the  settlement  of 
Guanaio  and  the  Puerto  del  Poniente  (w.  port.) 

CAKABERES.    See  article  Gu a rayos. 

CARABUCO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Omasuyos  in  Peru ;  in  the  vici- 
nity of  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  chapel,  which  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew ;  and  the  Indiann 
have  a  tradition  that  the  above-mentioned  saint  ap- 
peacied  here  and  preached  the  gospel  to  them: 
thus,  in  the  principal  altar  of  the  church,  they  re- 
verence a  large  cross  of  yery  strong  wood,  apd 
which  is  celebrated  for  having  wrought  many  mi- 
racles ;  splinters  of  it  being  anxiously  sought  after 
by  the  faithful,  wlierefrom  to  formsBoali  crosses; 
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and  it  is,  indeed ^  pretty  generally  believed  that 
this  cross  was  lefl  here  by  the  above  apostle. 

CARAC,  a  settlement  of  the  provhicc  and  cor- 
reghniento  of  Canta  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the  cu« 
racy  of  Lampian. 

CARACAIIA,  an  ancient  and  small  province  of 
Cbarcas  in  Peru,  to  the  s,  of  Cuzco,  and  the  last 
of  those  conquered  by  the  sixth  Emperor  or  Inca. 

CARA CARES,  a  large  lake  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay.  It  is  26  leagues  in 
kngth,  and  has  many  fertile  islands,  inhabited  by 
baroarian  Indians,  and  empties  itself  througli  a 
canal  into  the  river  Parana  on  the  e.  side.  It  is 
in  30°  41'  s.  lat. 

CAIiA.CAS,  Santiago  de  Lkon  dr,  a  capital 
city  of  the  province  of  Venezuela,  founded  by 
Diego  Losada  in  the  year  1566,  in  a  beautiful  and 
extensive  valley  of  more  than  four  leagues  in 
len^h.  It  is  of  a  very  mild  temperature,  being 
neither  troubled  with  excessive  heat  or  cold.  It  is 
watered  by  four  rivers,  which  fertilize  its  territory, 
and  make  it  alxHind  as  well  in  delicate  Avaters  as 
in  exquisite  fruits  and  ilowers:  the  streets  are  wide 
and  straight,  the  buildings  elegant  and  convenient, 
and  it  is  ornamented  by  four  marts.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  bishopric,  erected  in  the  city  of  Coro  in 
1532,  and  translated  to  this  spot  in  IGSt).  It  has 
a  beautiful  cathedral  church,  besides  some  parish 
chapels,  which  are  Nuestra  Senora  de  Alta  Gra- 
cia;  San  Pablo,  which  is  also  an  hospital,  and 
iNuestra  Senora  de  la  Candelaria,  out  of  the  walls 
of  the  city.  There  is  also  an  hospital  De  la  Ca^ 
ridad  (of  charity)  for  women ;  a  convent  of  the  re- 
ligious order  of  Santo  Domingo,  in  which  is  held 
in  high  respect  the  wonderful  image  of  the  V^irgin 
of  the  Rosary,  presented  by  Philip  II.  There  is 
another  convent  of  Snn  Francisco,  in  which  is 
preserved  a  piece  of  the  wood  of  the  cross  left  by 
the  Governor  Don  Martin  de  Robles  Villafauate  ; 
another  of  our  Lady  of  La  Merced ;  a  monastery 
of  religious  women  ot  La  Concepcion  ;  another  of 
theCarmelitesDescalzas  (barefooted) ;  a  college  and 
leminary  for  the  education  of  youth,  with  five  ca- 
thedrals; four  hermitages  dedicated  to  San  Mau- 
ricio,  Santa  Rosalia  de  Palermo,  La  Divina  Pas- 
tora,  and  La  Santisima  Trinidad,  ('harles  11. 
granted  to  this  city  the  privilege  of  alUnviiig  its 
alcaldes  to  govern  the  province  in  the  vacancy  of 
a  governor;  and  Philip  V'.  permitted  a  commer- 
cial company  of  Riscayans  to  be  establisheil,  who 
reaped  considerable  affluence,  especially  in  the  ar- 
tiles  of  cacoa  and  sugar,  the  chief  source  of  its  re- 
venues ;  but  this  conipany  was  abolished  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  III.  in  the  year  1778  ;  which  cir- 
cumstance was  considered  by  the  city  and  the  pro- 


vince as  a  most  considerable  privilege.  Tbe  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  amounts  to  about  iOOO,  besides 
an  infinity  of  people  of  colour  by  whom  it  is  in- 
habited. The  natives  have  shown  themselves  to 
be  of  an  ingenuous  disposition,  clever,  affable,  and 
courteous.  Its  arms  are  a  grey  lion  rampant  in  a 
field  of  silver,  having  between  liis  arms  a  scoHop* 
shell  of  gold,  with  the  cross  of  Santiago ;  and  toe 
crest  is  a  crown  with  five  points  of  gold..  It  was 
sacked  in  1566  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  came 
thither  in  an  English  cruiser ;  also  bv  the  French 
in  1679.  It  is  three  leagues  distant  from  the  post 
of  Guaira.  Long.  67^  w.  Lat.  I(f  30'  it. 
The  bishops  who  have  presided  in  this  city. 

].  Don  Rodrigo  Bastiaas,  dean  of  the  holj 
church  of  St.  Domingo,  the  chief  of  the  visitation 
of  the  bishopric  of  Puertorico;  elected  on  the  S7tli 
October  1535,  and  who  died  in  1543. 

S.  Don  Miguel  (jieronimo  JBallebteros,  dean  of 
the  church  of  Cartagena  of  tbe  Indies ;  dected 
in  1343. 

3.  Don  Fr.  Pedro  de  A^eda,.  of  the  order  of 
St.  Domingo,  collegiate  ot  San  (Grregorio  of  Val- 
ladolid ;  presented  to  this  bishopric  in  1558,  and 
taking  possession  of  it  1560.  In  his  time  the  city 
was  sacked  by  the  English  :  he  died  in  1580. 

4.  Don  Fr,  Jucin  de  Manzanillo,  of  the  cwder  of 
St.  Domingo ;  presented  in  the  year  158S :  lie  re- 
built the  church,  and  died  in  1593. 

5.  Don  Fr.  Diego  Salinas,  of  the  order  of  SK 
Domingo,  native  of  Medina  del  Campo,  cxdie- 
giateof  San  Gregorio  de  V'alladoiid,  pner  in  dif- 
ferent convents,  procurator-general  in  the  court, 
and  elected  bishop  in  the  year  1600 :  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  died. 

6.  Don  Fr.  Pedro  Martin  Palomino,  of  the  order 
of  St.  Domingo ;  elected  in  1601 :  he  died  the  same 
year. 

7.  Don  Jr.  Pedro  de  Oila,  native  of  Burgos,  of 
the  order  of  our  Lady  of  La  Merced  ;  he  was  even- 
ing lecturer  in  the  university  ot  Santiago,  elected 
bishop  in  1601,  canonized  in  the  convent  of  Val- 
ladolid,  and  before  he  came  to  his  church,  was 
promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Gaeta,  in  the  king^ 
dom  of  Naples,  in  1604. 

8.  Don  /v.  Antonio  de  Alcega,  of  the  order  of 
St.  Francis ;  he  was  formerly  married,  and.  held 
the  oflicc  of  accountant  to  the  royal  estates  in  Yu- 
catan, when  he  became  a  widower,  and  giving  all 
he  possessed  as  alms  to  the  poor,  he  took  to  a  le* 
Unions  life,  and  Philip  111.  being  charmed  with 
his  virtues  presented  him  to  this  bishopric  in 
1664;  he  celebrated  the  synod  in  Caracas  the 
year  following,  and  died  in  1609. 

9.  Don  Fr.  Juan  de  Bohorqucs,  native  of  Mex- 
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id6,  of  t1>e  rdigtotts  eider  of  St.  Dominic ;  elected 
bisiiop  in  1610,  and  was  from  thence  translated  to 
4lle  bishopric  of  Oaxaca. 

JO.  Don  />.  Gonzalo  de  Angulo,  of  the  order 
«of  St.  Francis,  native  of  Vallaaolid  ;  he  was  su- 
^lerior  of  the  tM>nvent  of  Seeoria,  difinidor  of  the 
^province  of  CastiUa,  qualincator  of  the  inquisi- 
tion ;  elected  bishop  in  1617,  visited  hb  bishopric, 
^bertf  he  spent  more  than  three  years,  confirmed 
9000  ^mons,  and  founded  mwny  grammar-schools : 
Jie  died  in  16SS. 

11.  Don  Juan  ^p^  Affurto  de  la  Mata,  na^ 
tWe  of  the  island  of  Tenerife,  canon  of  the  church 
of  the  Puebla  de  los  Angeles,  prebendary  of  that 
of  Mexico,  rector  of  the  college  of  Los  Santos, 
and  lecturer  in  its  university ;  he  was  elected  bishop 
of  Puert^r^co  in  1690,  and  promoted  to  this  in 
168^ ;  in  which  time  the  cathedral  was  removed 
for  the  sake  of  security :  in  1687  he  died. 

19.  Don  Fr.  Mauro  de  Tobar,  of  the  order  of 
St.  Benedict,  native  of  Villaoastin,  prior  and  ab- 
bot, of  the  monastery  of  Valladolid,  and  afterwards 
-of  Monforte,  preacher  to  Philip  IV. ;  elected  to 
4his  bishopric  in  16S9:  immediately  upon  his  tak- 
iag:  possession  of  it  a  great  earthquake  happened, 
tind  destroyed  the  cathedral,  which  he  was  rebuild- 
ing, when  he  was  translated  to  the  bishopric  of 
'Chiapain  1655. 

13.  Don  jPr«  Alonso  Briccno,  of  the  order  of  La 
Merced,  of  the  province  and  kingdom  of  Cliile ; 
he  entered  Caracas  in  the  year  1659,  and  died 
an  1667- 

14.  Don  /v.  Antonio  Gonzales  de  Acuiia,  of  the 
.   order  o[  St.  Dominic,  posiuladar  in  the  court  of 

Rome ;  he  was  elected  bishop  in  1676,  and  died 
in  1682. 

15.  The  Doctor  Don  Diego  de  Bafios  and  Soto- 
mayor,  native  of  Santa  Fe  of  Bogota,  head  colle- 

fiatte  of  the  college  of  the  Rosario  in  this  city, 
onorary  chaplain  to  Charles  ll.  and  canon  of 
Cuenca ;  he  was  promoted  to  the  mitre  of  Santa 
Marta  in  1684 ;  be  founded  the  Tridentine  col- 
lie, having  endowed  the  same  with  professorship 
and  revenues ;  and  being  removed  to  the  arch- 
bbbopric  of  Santa  Fe,  he  died  in  the  year  1706. 

143«  Don  Fr.  Francisco  del  Rincon,  of  the  reli* 
gtous  order  of  the  Minims  of  St.  Francis  de  Pftula, 
native  of  Valladolid ;  he  was  promoted  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Domingo  in  1711,  and  from 
thence  to  that  of  Santa  Fe  in  1717. 

17.  Don  Juan  Joseph  de  Escalona  y  Calatayud^ 
If  as  born  at  Rioja,  became  doctor  of  theology  at 
Salamanca,  canon  of  Calahprra,  )ind  first  chap- 
lain in  Uie  court  of  Madrid ;  he  was  elected  bishop 
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of  Caracas,  for  his  charity  to  the  poor,  in  the  year 
1719,  and  thence  translated  to  thebishopric  of  M&- 
choacan  in  1728. 

18.  Don  Joseph  Feliz  Valverde,  native  of  Gra- 
nada ;  he  passed  his  youth  at  Mexico,  where  he 
was  collegiate  of  the  college  of  San  lldefonso,  doc- 
tor of  theology,  and  of  both  laws,  magistrate  and 
dean  of  the  cnurch  of  Oaxaca ;  elect^  bishop  in 
1731,  and  promoted  to  the  church  of  Mecho&can  ; 
which  last  appointment  he  declined :  he  died 
in  1741. 

19.  Don  Juan  Garcia  Padiano ;  who  took  pos- 
session in  1742,  and  died  in  1746. 

SO.  Don  Manuel  Breton,  doctoral  canon  of  the 
church  of  Badajos  ;  he  died  in  going  over  to  be 
-consecrated  at  Cordova  in  1749. 

21.  Don  Manuel  Machado  y  Luna,  honorary 
chaplain  to  his  Majesty,  and  administrator  of  the 
college  of  Santa  Isabiel,  native  of  Estremadura: 
he  studied  at  Salamanca,  obtained  the  title  of  pri« 
mate  of  canons ;  reputea  for  one  of  the  wisest  in 
ecclesiastical  discipline;  was  made  bishop  of  Ca- 
racas in  1750,  and  died  in  1753. 

82.  Don  Francisco  Julian  Antolino,  native  of 
Zamora,  an  eminent  iheologist,  penitentiary  ca'-' 
non  of  Badajoz,  and  bishop  of  Caracas  in  1753 : 
he  died  in  1755* 

23.  Don  Miguel  ArfUelles,  principal  theo1ogist| 
and  curate  in  tne  archbishopric  of  Toledo  ;  elected 
bishop  in  1756,  and  immediately  after  auxiliary 
bishop  of  Madrid. 

24.  Don  Die^o  Antonio  Diaz  Madrofiero.  native 
of  Talarrubias  in  Estremadura,  vicar  of  the  city 
of  Alqal& ;  he  entered  upon  his  functions  in  1757, . 
and  died  in  1769. 

85.  Don  Mariano  Marti,  of  the  principality  of 
Catalufia,  ecclesiastical  {udge  and  vicar-general 
of  the  archbishopric  of  'tarragona,  doctor  in  the 
university  of.Cervera;  he  was  promoted  to  the 
J>ishopric  of  Puertorico  in  1770. 
Governors  and  Captains-General  of  the  province 

of  Caracas,  or  Venezuela. 
•  1.  Ambrosio  de  Alfinge  ;  nominated  first  gover- 
nor, and  elected  by  the  Weltzers :  he  drew  up  the 
articles  of  stipulation  with  the  Emperor  in  the  con- 
quest of  Venezuela ;  was  founder  of  the  city  of 
Coro ;  took  {xissession  of  the  government  in  1528, 
and  retained  it  till  1531,  when  he  was  killed  by  the 
Indians  in  satisfaction  of  the  cruelties  he  had  com- 
mitted. 

2.  Juan  Aleman,  related  to  the  Welzcrs  ;  he,  by 
.way  of  precaution,  assumed  the  title  of  governor 
while  the  place  was  vacant,  and  held  it  until  the 
arrival  of  the  proper  person. 

Q  a 
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S.  George  of  Spira,  a  German  knight^  nomi- 
nated by  the  Weltzers  in  1533  :  he  died  in  1540, 
leavine  the  title  of  provisional  governor  to, 

4.  Captain  Juan  de  Villegas,  a  title  v^hicb  vras 
eiyoyed  out  a  few  days,  inasmuch  as  the  audience 
of  St.  Domingo,  immediately  upon  their  hearing  of 
the  death  of  ^pira,  appointed, 

5.  Don  Rodrigo  de  Bastidas,  bishop  of  that 
holy  church  ;  he  governed  till  the  year  1541,  and 
being  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Puertorico, 
Ihe  government  in  the  mean  time  devolved  upon, 

6.  Diego  Boica,  a  Portuguese  gentleman,  a 
knight  of  the  order  of  Christ ;  he  ivas  confirmed 
in  the  government  by  the  audience  of  St.  Dominco ; 
bat  in  a  very  few  days  after  he  was  superseded  by, 

7.  Enrique  Rembolt,  a  German ;  who  also  go- 
irerned  a  very  short  time,  inasmuch  as  the  excesses 
that  he  committed,  and  the  clamours  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Toro,  obliged  the  above  tribunal  to 
lend  out, 

8.  The  Licentiate  Frias,  fiscal  of  that  royal 
audience ;  he  entered  upon  his  functions  in  1642, 
until  the  royal  nomination  of, 

9.  The  Licentiate  Juan  Perez  de  Tolosa,  native 
of  SMovia ;  a  very  learned  and  prudent  man  :  he 
was  chosen  by  the  Emperor  to  settle  the  distur- 
bances which  had  arisen  from  the  administration  of 
the  Weltiers;  for  which  reason  he  deprived  them 
of  it :  he  entered  Coro  in  1546  ;  and  although  he 
had  not  fulfilled  the  three  years  of  his  appointment, 
he  was,  on  account  of  his  tried  abilities,  confirmed 
JO  his  office  for  another  three  years,  and  died 
in  1548. 

10.  Juan  de  Villegas,  nominateil  as  intermediate 
governor  by  his  antecedent,  until  the  arrival  of  the 
proprietor, 

IK  The  Licentiate  Villacinda,  nominated  by 
the  Princess  Doiia  J  nana,  who,  in  the  absence  of 
her  fath^,the  Emperor,  held  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment in  Castilla ;  tnis  governor  took  the  reins  in 
1554|  and  died  in  1557,  leaving  the  government 
in  chai^  of  the  alcaldes. 

12.  Gutierrez  de  la  Pena,  nominated  provision- 
ally by  the  audience  of  St.  Domingo ;  ne  entered 
upon  his  functions  in  1557,  until  tne  year  1559, 
wha  arrived, 

13»  The  Licentiate  Pablo  Collado,  who  governed 
until  the  year  1562,  when,  on  account  of  the  ap- 
peals made  against  him  to  the  audience  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, this  court  sent  out  an  inquisitorial  judge, 
who  miffht  call  him  to  account,  and  order  him 
back  to  Spain :  this  was  the  Licentiate  Bemaldes, 
whom  they  called  «'  Ojo  de  Plata,^  (  Eye  of  Silver), 
be  having  the  defect  of  one  of  his  eyt§  supplied  by 


this  artificial  means.  He  having,  therefore^  dis- 
placed the  former  governor,  took  the  management 
of  afiairs  upon  himself,  until  the  arrival  of  the 
proper  person,  who  was  nominated  by  the  king  in 

J£#0^. 

14.  Don  Alonzo  de  Manzanedo,  who  goyemod  a 
very  short  time  since ;  being  of  a  very  advanced 
age,  he  soon  fell  sick,  and  died  in  1564. 

15.  The   Licentiate    Bemaldes;    who  haTii^ 

gained  a  certain  reputation  for  the  sUiclneHL  affin 
ility,  and  justice,  with  which  he  condotted  him- 
self m  hb  provisional  government,  was  nominated 
a  second  time  by  the  audience  of  St.  Donungo, 
with  the  general  acclamation  of  the  mawmoe ; 
he  ^ovemra  until  the  year  following,  IKS,  when 
arrived, 

16.  Don  Pedro  Ponce  de  Leon,  a  bnonhcrf'the 
illustrious  house  of  the  Dukes  of  Arcos  $  he  had 
been  alcalde  of  Conil,  came  to  the  govenuaeht  in 
the  aforesaid  year,  and  died  in  1569. 

17.  Don  Juan  de  Chaves,  a  native  of  Tmxillo 
in  Estremadura ;  who  was  living  as  a  €»tinen  at 
St.  Domingo  at  the  time  that  he  was  appainted 
as  provisional  governor  by  the  audience,  as  soon  as 
the  death  of  the  former  was  known  to  them :  he 
entered  upon  the  government  the  same  year,  and 
held  it  until  the  year  1572. 

18.  Diego  Mazariego ;  who  entered  CSoro  in  the 
above  year,  and  governed  until  1576,  when  his 
successor  arrived,  who  was, 

19.  Don  Juan  Pimentel,  a  branch  of  ths  bonae 
of  the  Counts  of  Benavente,  knight  of  the  Older  of 
Santiago  ;  also  the  first  governor  who  ertablished 
his  residence  in  the  city  of  Santiago.  He  was 
called  from  thence  to  take  the  charge  of  the  go* 
vemment,  which  he  exercised  until  the  year  1x8, 
when  his  successor  arrived. 

20.  Don  Luis  de  Roxas,  native  of  Madrid  ;  be 
entered  Caracas  in  1583,  reigned  until  ISSff,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by, 

21.  Don  Domingo  de  Osorio,  commander  of  the 
galleys,  and  chief  officer  of  the  customs  of  the  iahmd 
of  St.  Domingo ;  at  which  place  he  was  midiog 
when  he  received  advices  relative  to  hia  aocceed- 
ing  the  former  governor :  he  filled  his  office  with 
much  diligence,  and  obtained  considerable  renowui 
and  in  the  year  1597  was  promoted  to  the  presi* 
dency  of  St.  Domingo. 

22.  Gonzalo  de  rina  Liduefia,  who  governed 
until  1600,  when  he  died  of  an  apoplectic  fit ;  and 
in  the  interval  the  audience  of  St.  Dooungo  ap* 
pointed, 

23.  Alonzo  Arias  Baca,  citizen  of  Cero^  and  son 
of  the  renowned  Dr.  Bernaldes^  who  had  governed 
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tvrice  wlh  w  mmckeredH;  be  .entered  upea  the 
gOTernment  in  the  same  year, 

9/k.  Sancho  de  Alqaiza,  a  oaptaki  eS  infantry ; 
who  began  to  govern  in  the  year  1601,  and  con- 
tinued antil  the  year  1610,  vih^a  he  was  succeeded 
by, 

25.  Don  Martin  de  Robles  Yillafiifiate,  who  go- 
verned the  provinoe  with  great  credit  and  prudence 
until  his  death. 

96.  IXm  Francisco  de  lit  Hos  Berrio,  native  of 
Santa  Fe.  He  enteted  upon  the  government  ia 
1616,  and  governed  until  tne  year  16SS.  He  was 
drowned  returning  to  Spain  in  the  fleet  which  was 
lost  in  the  fidk  <n  Metacumbe,  close  io  the  H»« 
vmnah. 

-  27.  Dan  Fmocisco .  Nuiea  Melian,  who  sue* 
eeeded  the  fonner,  and  governed  unttt  the  year  16SS. 

88.  Don  Rui  Feinaades  de  Fuenmayor,  from 
the  last««ientioned  year  to  16S8. 

29.  Don  Marcos  Gelder  de  Calatajrud,  a  knight 
of  the  order  of  Calatrava ;  be  was  promoted  here 
firom  tbe  govermnent  of  Santa  Marta  in  16S9,  and 
governed  until  the  year  1644,  when  he  died, 

SO.  Don 

^1.  Ddn 

SS»  Don  Flsdni  de  Porras  y  Toledo,  who  began 
io  govern  in  1660,  and  remained  in  office  imlil 
the  year  1665^ 

SS.  Don 

34.  Don 

35.  Don 
96.  Don 

37.  Don  J06e|>h  Francisco  de  Gaiias,  cdond  of 
infantry,  and  knight  of  the  order  of  St*  Jago ;  he 
came  over  to  Caracas  xaAtx  a  particular  coBomis- 
«ion  in  1716,  wid  becune  provisional  sueoessor  on 
account  of  the  deatli  of  Ae  proper  governor. 

S8.  Don  Francisco  de  P<»taKs. 

39.  Don  Lope  Carriilo. 

40.  Don  Sebastian  Gwcia  de  ia  Tone,  colonel 
of  infantry ;  from  the  year  1730  to  17SS. 

41.  Don  Martin  de  Laidis&bai,  alcalde  del  cri^ 
men-  of  the  royal  audience  of  Aragon;  who  was 
sent  out  with  a  commission  to  consider  the  griev« 
ances  of  the  province  preferred  against  the  com- 
pany of  Oumuzcoana. 

AS.  The  Brigadier*general  Dbn  Gabriel  de  Zu- 
loaga.  Count  of  Torte-alta,  captain  of  the  grena- 
diers of  the  regiment  of  the  royal  Spanish  guards ; 
he  governed  from  1737  to  1742. 

43.  The  Brigadier-general  Don  Luis  de  Castel- 
lanos,  abo  captain  of  tlie  regiment  of  guards ;  to 

44.  Don  Frajf  Jutian  de  Arriaga  y  Rigera  &i^ 


lio,  of  file  order  of  St  Juan  ;  vtce-admlial  of  the 
royal  armada :  he  governed  to  1752,  when  he  was 
promoted  to  the  office  of  president  of  trade. 

45.  Don  Felipe  Ricardos,  lieutenant-general  of 
the  royal  armies. 

46.  Don  Felipe  Ramirez  de  Esteiioz,  a  briga- 
dier^general. 

47.  Don  Joseph  Solano  y  Bote,  captain  in  the 
royal  armada ;  to  the  year  1771,  when  be  was  pro<* 
moted  to  the  presidency  of  St.  Domingo. 

48.  The  Brigadier-general  the  Marqub  of  La 
Torre,  knight  of  the  onier  of  Santiago ;  he  entered 
Caracas  in  the  aforesaid  year,  and  governed  untS 
the  year  1772,  when  he  was  promoted  to  be  go« 
veroor  of  the  Havannah. 

49.  Don  Joseph  Carlos  de  Aquiero,  knight  of 
the  order  of  St.  Jago ;  who  had  served  in  tbe  war 
of  Italy  as  captain  of  the  provincial  grenadiersf 
and  afterwards  in  the  regiment  of  Spanish  guards  ; 
he  then  held  the  government  of  Nueva  Yiscaya, 
and  afterwasds,  on  account  of  his  singular  disinte- 
restedness, nominated  to  this  in  1777 ;  but  be  re* 
turned  to  Spain. 

50.  Don  Luis  de  Unasa^  y  Ameaaga,  colond 
of  infantry :  in  the  aforesaid  vear  he  left  the  go* 
vernment  of  Louisiana  for  this,  and  exercised  it 
ttU  the  year  1784,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the 
Havannah,  being  succeeded  by, 

51.  Don  Manuel  Gonsales,  knight  of  the  order 
of  St.  Jago,  Jbrigadier  of  the  royal  armies ;  he  was 
nominated  as  provbional  successor. 

52.  The  Colonel  Don  Juan  Guillelmi,  who  had 
served  in. the  corps^  of  artillery ;  he  was  promoted 
io  the  government  in  1785. 

[INDEX   TO    APDITIONAL    IHFORMATIbN   CON« 
CEEKING  THE  ClTT  OP  CARACAS. 

1.  F&ufidaiitm.^—^  Prratftf^s.— 3.  Temperature. 
— *4.  MfUorolo^.**'^.  Cyanomeiricar  observa' 
Ifoii.— 6.  ^Oxigen  and  mirogen  gas.'"*!.  Va* 
riaium  jof  the  needk^'^-S.  Inclination  of  the  dip* 
pmg.n€edle.*''*9.  SUuathn.^^lO.  It$  waters.*** 
11.  Streets. *^*12.  Public  squares. '•t**\3.  Houses. 
— 14»  Public  buiUings.'**l&.  Archbishopric.*** 
16.  Cathedral.*^*17 .  ReHgiaus  cusioms.***lS. 
Religious  iostumes  of  the  fvomeit.— 19.  Festi* 
vals.*"90.  Thip  stage f  Spc.***2l.  Inhabitauts.*** 
28.  Freed  persons  or  tradesmen.**'93.  The  uni* 
ver9tfy.-f«S4.  Police.— S5.  Communications  with 
tbe  interior. *^*9&.  WUh  Spain.**''S7 .  Geogra* 
phical  and  statistical  notices  of  the  captainsn^ 

feneral  of  Caracas  j  and  present  history. 
.  Foundation.**'Thh  city,  situate  iii   10°  SV 
n.  lat.  and  69^  S^  »?.  long,  from  the  meridian  o£ 
Paris,  was  founded  by  Diego  Losada  in  1567,  47] 
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[years  after  Cumiina)  39  after  Coro,    38  after  6.  Oxigemmi  nHro^en  goi.^^-^Of  WO  ^BXls^  SB 

Barcelona,  and  15  after  Barquisinieto.  of  oxygen  and  7S  of  nttroeen. 

2.  It$  privileges.'''Ai  is  the  capital,  not  only  of  The  mazimam  of  tne  first  is         89 
the  province  of  Venezuela,  but  likewise  of  that  TJie  ninimum        •        •        •    87f 
immense  extent  of  country  occupied  by  the  eo-  7^  Variation  of  the  needle. 
vernmentsofMaracaibo,  Barinas,  Guayana,  Uu«  Sept.  S7th,  1799      •        .        4^38^45* 
mana,  and  the  island  of  Margareta;  since  it  is  the  8.  ImcHnaiion  of  the  dipping  needle.  Generally 
seat  as  well  of  the  captain-generalship,  the  political  43^.  Oscillation  of  the  pendulam :  in  15  minutes, 
and  military  authority  of  which  extends  over  all  1270  oscillations. 

these  provinces,  as  of  the  royal  audience,  •  of  the  9.  SUuaiian.-^The  city  of  Caracas  is  bniU  in  a 

inteodancy,  and  of  the  consulate,  the  jurisdiction  valley  of  four  leagues  in  length,  in  a  direction  from 

of  which  extends  as  far  as  the  captain-general-  e.  to  w.  and  between  that  great  chain  of  moantains 

ship.  which  runs  in  a  line  with  the  sea  from  Goto  to  Cu- 

3.  Temperature. — Its  temperature  does  not  at  mana.  It  is,  as  it  were,  in  a  basin  or  hollow  form- 
all  correspond  with  its  latitude ;  for,  instead  of  ed  by  this  chain ;  for  it  has  mountains  of  e^ual 
insupportable  heat,  which,  it  would  appear,  height  to  the  n.  and  to  the  «•  The  city  occupies  a 
ought  to  reign  so  near  the  equator,  it,  on  the  space  of  SOOO  square  paces;  the  ground  on  which 
contrary,  enjoys  an  almost  perpetual  spring.  It  it  stands  remains  as  nature  formed  it,  art  having 
owes  this  advantage  to  its  elevation,  which  is  460  done  nothing  towards  levelling  it,  or  diminishuig 
fathoms  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Thus,  al«  ks  irreffularities.  The  declivity  is  every  where 
though  the  sun  hss  the  power  usual  in  such  a  lati-  decidedly  from  the  s.  :  the  whole  of  it  is  75  fa- 
tude,  the  elevated  situation  of  Caracas  counter*  thoms  perpendicular  from  the  gate  De  la  Pastora 
balances  its  influence.  The  transitions  from  heat  to  then,  unto  tiie* river  Guaire^  ^hi«h  bounds  the 
to  cold  are  great  and  sudden,  from  whence  nume-  city  to  the  s. 

rous  diseases  arise ;  the  most  common  of  which  are  10.  lis  waters. — ^It  derives  its  waters  from  (bur 

eolds,  called  by  the  Spaniards  catarros.  small  rivers.    The  first,  which  is  called  Gruaire, 

4.  //e^^oro/og;^.— Height  of  Fahrenheit*s  ther-  bounds  it  entirdy  on  the  s.  part  without  pene* 
mometer  at  Caracas..                                 ^  tratine  into  the  city.    Although  this  be  scarcely 

In  the  winter.  considerable  enough  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  river^ 

Generally  at    6A.  M 58^  itistoolar^topassby  thenameofarivulet«  The 

S  P.  M.      *     •     •     •  73  second,  which  bears  the  name  of  Anauoo,  waters 

10  P.  M 68  the  e.  side  of  the  town  ;  and  the  part  where  il  ap- 

The  maximum  •    ...  76  proaehes  nearest  is  called  Gandelaria,  where  there 

The  mmimum    •     •     »    •  62  is  bulk  a  handsome  bridge,  facilitating  the  com* 

In  the  summer^  munication  with  the  valley  of  Chacaa.^  The  third 

G^erally  at    6  A.  M 72*  is  the  Garoata :  its  course  is  from  n.  to  s.  through 

2  P.  M..      •    •    •    •  79  all  the  »•  part  of  the  city,  and  separates  it  from 

10  P.  M 75  the  quarter  called  St.  John,  which  parts  are  united 

Maximum     •     .     »    •     .  -85  by  a  stone  bridge  of  a  sufficiently  solid  constnic- 

Minimum      .     .     .     •     .  69  lion,  but  the  regularity  of  which  does  hot  equal 

Humidity,  according  to  the  hydrometer  of  Duluc.  that  of  the  Candelaria.    The  fourth  is  named  Ca- 

Generally  ••••••  47  tucho,  to  which  the  city  owes  the  wat^rt  of  an  in- 
Maximum      58  finitenumber  of  public  and  private  fountains;  yet 

Minimum     ...••.  37  the  inhabitants  of  Caracas,  insensible  to  its  bene- 

Tbe  mercury  y  which  rises  in  the  most  s.  parts  £t8,  sufier  it  to  run  in  the  same  channel  that  time 

of  Europe,  and  in  the  variations  of  the  atmo-  has  made  for  it,  and  amidst  all  the  defonoliities 

sphere  to.l  l-12ths  of  the  Paris  inch,  ascends  only  which  the  rains  have  occasioned;   for  the  four 

2-l2ths  in  the  e.  parts  of  Tierra  Firme.    They  ob-  bridges  of  communication  which  are  thrown  across 

^rve  at  Caracas,  in  all  the  seasons^  four  small  at-  it  are  rather  to  be  considered  the  offiiprings  of  ne- 

mospherical  variations  every  24  hours,  two  in  the  cessity  than  as  objects  of  ornament.    These  four 

day,  and  two  in  the  night.   .  rivers,  afiter  having  served  all  the  domestic  uses  of 

5.  Blue  of  the  skies  otf  the  cyanometer  of  Seaus*  the  city,  run  in  one  single  channel  across  the  valley 

mre^  of  Chacao,  which  is  covered  with  fruits,  provi- 

Generally     ....        18  tions,^  and  merchaudixe ;  and,  mixing  (heir  wa-} 
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[ens  yxUh  those  of  the  Tnjr  All  iiiider  this  name 
into  the  ocean,  at  13  leagues  to  the  e.  of  cape  Co- 
dera* 

'  II.  lis  streets. — ^The  streets  of  Caracas,  like 
tiiose  of  many  modern  cfties,  are  in  parallel  lines, 
idx>ut  90  feet  broad,  paved,  and  running  n*.  s.  e. 
and  w.  The  houses  are  well  built,  about  SOO  feet 
iirom  each  other. 

J2.  Pvblie  squares. — There  are  but  three  public 
squares  deservmg  of  the  name,  and  these  are  not 
free  from  deformities.  The  great  square,  called 
Plata  Mayor ^  which  ought  to  be  the  most  regular, 
is  defbrmed  by  booths  built  to  the  e.  and  w.  which 
are  let  to  shopkeepers  for  the  profit  of  the  city ; 
and  for  the  trifling  emolument  thus  derived,  is 
sacrificed  a  most  delightful  prospect.  This  square 
occupies  the  same  space  as  one  of  the  gardens  of 
the  city,  called  Quadras j  the  size  of  which  is  about 
SOO  square  foet*  The  square  is  well  paved,  and  in 
H  is  held  a  market,  in  which  you  might  procure  in 
abundance  vegetables,-frnits,  fresh  and  salted  meat, 
fish,  poultry, game,  bread,  paroquets,  and  monkeys. 
The  c»lhedral,  which  is  situate  on  the  e.  side  of  the 
square,  hasno  symmetrical  connection  with  it.  This 
square  has  on  each  side  two  entrances.  The  second 
square  is  that  of  the  Candelaria,  surrounded  very 
regulariy  by  an  open  palisade  of  iron  upon  stone 
work  of  an  unequal  height.  This  square,  although 
not  paved,  has  a  soil  of  day  mixed  with  sand,  which 
is  as  good  as  the  best  pavement,  and  altoMther 
itdoeS'Uot  &il  toafibrd  an  agreeable  coupd'ceil. 
It  owes  notbbg  to  the  buildings  that  compose  it, 
Bor  is  there,  indeed,  one  fit  to  engage  the  attention, 
save  the  church  of  Candelaria,  which,  although 
not  of  perfect  geometrical  prc^rtion,  has  a  front 
which  diverts  the  eye,  and  is  by  no  means  a  dis* 
advantage  to  the  square.  The  third  square  is  that 
of  St.  raul  e  its .  only  ornament  is  a  fountain  in  its 
centre.  The  church  of  St.  Paul  is,  indeed,  at  the 
s.  e.  angle,  but  has  no  other  symmetrical  relation 
with  the  square  than  that  it  forms  a  part  of  it. 
Thb  square  is  neither  paved  nor  even.  The  other 
squares  are,  Isty  That  of  Trinidad,  which  has 
not  even  the  form  of  a  square,  and  the  ground  of 
which  is  extremely  uneven  and  negle^ed :  Scf, 
That  of  St.  Hyacinth,  containing  the  convent 
of  the  Dominicans,  and  bordered  on  the  e. 
by  the  pavement  of  a  street,  and  crossed  by  an- 
other, so  as  to  induce  a  supposition  that  it  was  ne* 
:ver  intended  for  a  square :  3dj  That  of  St.  La- 
zarus,  which  is  a  sort  of  inclosure  before  the  church 
of  that  name,  situate  to  the  s.  e.  of  the  city  ;  it  has 
themerit  of  neatness,  but  so  detached  from  the  town, 
4hat  it  does  not  appear  to  form  a  part- of  it :  4/A, 
The  square  of  Pastora^  which  is  surrounded  by 


ruins  :  5lA,  The  square  of  St.  Johii,  which  is 
spacious,  but  irregular,  unpaved,  and  bordered 
only  on  the  w»  side  by  a  row  of  houses  of  mean 
construction.  It  is  in  this  square  that  the  mounted 
militia  are  exercised. 

IS.  Houses. — ^The  houses  of  individuals  are 
handsome  and  well  built.  There  are  a  great  num- 
ber in  the  interior  of  the  city,  which  consist  of  se- 
parate stories,  and  are  of  a  very  handsome  ap- 
pearance.^ Some  are  of  brick,  but  the  greater 
part  are  of  masonry,  made  nearly  after  the  maimer 
of  the  Romans,  and  on  the  plan  now  adopted  when 
building  in  marshes  or  in  the  sea,  &c.  according 
to  the  method  published  by  Mr.  Tardiflf  in  1757, 
They  make  a  sort-  of  frame  without  a  bottorn, 
with  planks  of  five  feet  ionff  and  three  high,  which 
becomes  the  model  of  the  front  of  the  wall  about 
to  be  erected.  The  ground  on  which,  they  build 
serves  as  a  foundation  to  this  frame  or  support,  and 
the  frame  is  removed  as  each  tier  or  part  is  added 
to  complete  the  walls.  They  cover  the  walls  with 
mortar,  called  in  the  country  tapia.  There  are 
two  sorts  of  this  mortar :  the  first,  to  which  they 
give  the  pompous  name  of  royal  iapia^  is  made  of 
the  sand  of  the  river  mixed  with  chalk,  to  which 
are  frequently  added  flints,  stones,  and  pebbles ; 
the  second  is  composed  of  common  sana  with  a 
very  small  quantitv  of  chalk.  A  person  easily 
distinguishes,  by  the  mixture  of  these  materials, 
that  which  is  the  most  durable ;  yet  both  acquire, 
by  means  of  the  pestle,  a  consistency  which  braves 
for  a  long  time  the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons  and' 
the  eflSscts  of  time.  The  outside  of  the  houses^, 
when  made  rough  and  whitened,  appears  equal  to- 
free  stone.  The  timber  of  the  roof  is  formed,  as  it 
were,  into  a  double  slope.  The  wood  work  is  well^ 
joined,  very  elegant,  and  of  an  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  wood,  which  the  country  furnishes  in  abun^ 
dance.  The  houses  of  the  principal  people  of  the- 
city,  in  general,  are  neatly  and  even  richly  fur- 
nished :  they  have  handsome  glasses,  elegant  cur- 
tains of  crimson  damask  at  the  windows  and  at  the 
inner  doors ;  chairs  and  sofas  of  wood,  with  the 
seats  covered  with  leather  or  damask  stuffed  with 
hair,  worked  in  a  Gothic  style,  but  overloaded' 
with  gilding ;  beds,  with  the  head-boards  raised 
very  high,  exposing  to  the  sight  nothing  but  gold,, 
coverecf  with  handsome  damask  counterpanes,  and 
several  pillows  of  feathers  covered  with  muslin, 
cases  ornamented  with  lace ;  but  there  is  seldom 
more  than  one  bed  of  this  magnificence  in  each 
house,  and  this  is  generally  the  nuptial  bed,  though 
being,  in  fact,  merely  kept  for  show.  The  feet  of 
•the  tables  and  the  commodes  are  richly  gilt  t  ele- 
gant lustres  are  suspended  in  the  principal  apart-^ 
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f incnts ;  the  ferjr  cornices  appear  'to  1i»vo  been 
dipped  in  gold,  whilst  superb  carpets  are  spread 
orer  the  part  of  the  floor  whereon  tlie  seats  of  ho- 
nour are  placed  ;  the  furniture  is  arranged  in  the 
hall  in  such  a  manner  that  the  soia,  which  forms 
an  essential  part  of  it,  stands  at  one  end  with 
tchairs  on  the  right  and  left^  and  opposite  the  prin- 
-cipal  bed  in  the  house,  which  stands  at  the  «(her 
extremitj,  in  a  chamber,  the  door  of  which  is  kept 
open,  or  is  equally  exposed  to  view  in  an  alcove. 
These  apaKments,  always  very  elegant  and  high« 
ly  ornamented,  are  in  a  manner  prohibited  to  those 
who  inhabit  the  house::  they  are  only  opened^  with 
a  few  exceptions^  in  honour  of  guests  of  superior 
rank. 

14.  Public  buildings* — The  city  of  Caracas 
possesses  no  other  public  buildings  than  such  as 
are  dedicated  to  religion.  The  captain-general, 
Uie  members  of  the  royal  audience,  the  intendant, 
and  all  the  officers  of  the  tribunal,  occupy  hired 
houses  ;  even  the  hospital  for  the  troops  is  a  pri* 
Tate  house.  The  contadurioj  or  treasury,  is  the 
only  building  belonging  to  the  king,  and  its  con- 
struction is  rar  from  bespeaking  the  majesty  c^  its 
•owner.  It  is  not  so  with  the  barracks ;  they  are 
new,  elegantly  built,  and  situate  in  a  spot  where  the 
sight  breaks  upon  the  city,  and  are  two  stories 
high^  in  which  they  can  conveniently  lodge  9000 
men.  They  are  occupied  only  by  the  troops  of 
4be  line  ;  the  militia  havins  barracks  itf  their  own, 
consisting  of  a  house,  at  the  opposite  part  of  the 
city. 

15.  Archbishofpric. — Caracas  is  the  seat  of  the 

archbishopric  oi  Venezuela,  the  diocese  of  which 

18  very  extensive,  it  being  bounded  on  the  n .  by 

the  sea,  from  the  river  Unare  to  the  jurisdiction  of 

Coro ;  on  the  e.  by  the  province  of  Cumana,  on 

the  f.  by  the  Orinoco,  and  on  the  w.  by  the 

iiisfaopric  of  Merida.     Caracas  was  erected  into 

an  archbishopric  in  1803*    The  annual  revenue 

of  the  archbishopric  depends  on  the  abundance  of 

the   harvests  and  the  price  of  commodities,  on 

which  they  take  the  titlies :  these  tithes  are  equally 

divided  between  the  archbishopric,  the  chapter, 

the   king,    and  the  ministers  of  religion.    The 

fourth  part,  belonging  to  the  prelate,  amounted  on 

an  average,  before  the  war  terminated  by  the  treaty 

of  Amiens,  to  60,000  dollars  per  annum.    Tlie 

decrease  of  cultivation  will  for  a  long  time  pre* 

vent   the   episcopal  revenues  amounting  ta  the 

above  sum.      Indeed  the  archbishop    does  not 

even  enjoy  the  whole  of  this  fourth  part  of  the 

tithes,  the  king  having  reserved  to  nimself  the 

application  of  the  third  of  this  quarter,  and  cbarg* 

ing  upon  it  certain  pensions.    The  seat  of  4hit 


archbishopric  vraa  cstabUshed  at  Coro  in  ISSB, 
and  translated  to  Caracas  m  1636. 

16.  Cathedral. — The  cathedral  church  does  not 
merit  a  description  but  from  the  rank  it  holds  in 
the  hierarch v ;  not  but  that  the  interior  is  deco- 
rated with  hangings  and  gilding,  and  that  the 
sacerdotal  robes  and  isacvea  vases  are  sufficiently 
splendid,  but  that  its  construction,  its  *architoc- 
ture,  its  dimensions,   and  its  amngementSy  are 
void  of  majesty  and  regularity.     It  is  about  250 
feet  long  and  75  broad ;  it  is  low  and  siippoited  in 
the  interior  by  24  pillars  in  four  rows,  whioh  ran 
the  whole  length  ofthe  cathedral.    The  two  centrs 
rows  form  the  nave  of  the  church,  winch  is  25 
feet  broad  ;  the  other  two  rows  divide  the  aides  at 
equal  distances  of  1S|  feet,  so  that  the  nave  abne 
is  ofthe  width  ofthe  two  aisles,  which  ai€  on  its 
right  and  left.    The  chief  altar,  inrtead  of  being, 
like  the  Roman  altars,  in  th0  centre,  is  {riaoed 
against  the  wall.    The  chour  occupies  one  half 
ofthe  nave,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  chaidi 
is  such,  that  not  more  than  400  persons  can  aee 
the  officiating  priest  at  whatever  aUar  he  auty  be 
perfonniog  the  service.    The  exterior  does  not 
evince  any  taste  or  skill  in  the  anchitect;  the 
steeple  alone,  without  having  received  any  em* 
beUishment  from  art,  has  at  least  the  merit  of  a 
boldness  to  which  the  cathedral  has  no  preUnsions. 
The  only  clock  in  Caracas  is  in  this  sfmqpk ;  it 
strikes  the  quarters,  and  keeps  time  preity  well. 
The  faumUe  architectme  of  the  fint  ohnioh  in 
Caracas  mrings  from  a  sooroe  high]^  bonowmUe 
to  the  inoabitants,  and  which  we  are  thereiiBve 
bound  to  relate :  The  episcopal  chair  having  liasn 
translated  from  Coro  to  Caracas,  (as  we  have  be* 
fore  observed),  in  1696,  there  was  no  necessity 
until  this  period  for  a  ciUhedral  in  this  dly ;  and 
when  they  had  begun  to  carry  into  execution  a 

J  reject  of  erecting  a  magnifioent  church,  then 
appened,  on  11th  June  1641,  a  violent  eulh* 
quake,  which  did  great  damage  in  the  ci^»  This 
was  regarded  as  an  admonition  of  heaven  to  make 
the  fame  more  capable  of  resisting  this  aort  of 
catastrophe,  than  of  attracting  the  adminUion  of 
the  curious.  From  this  time,  therefore,  thev  no 
longer  thought  of,  or  rather  they  renounced,  all  ideas 
of  magnificence,  to  give  the  building  nothing  bat 
solidity.  But  as  they  have  never  since  expe* 
rienced  any  shock  of  an  earthquake,  they  have 
resumed  the  project  of  building  a  handsome  ca* 
thedral. 

17.  i2r/igion5  ca(jlom5.--'The  pecmle  of  Caracas^ 
like  all  the  Spaniards,  are  proud  of  being  Chris* 
tians,  and  are  yery  attentive  to  the  duties  irf*  ie» 
ioot  that  is  to  the  niass»  days4>f  oUigatioii,  4oj 
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[sermons  and  prooessibnt ;  tmt  it  is  worthy  of  re* 
mark)  thai  they  do  not  admit  yespers  in  the  num- 
ber of  reliffioBs  exercises,  agreeably  to  the  ens* 
torn  of  Old  Spain  and  other  Catholic  countries. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  men  going  to  church 
shonM  wear  a  cloak  or  great  coat,  or  that  they 
be  dressed  in  a  long  coat ;  one  of  these  habits  is 
indispensable,  neither  rank  nor  colour  affinding 
an  exemption. 

18.  Religious  costumes  of  the  -women. — ^The 
dress  of  the  women,  whetlier  rich  or  poor,  espe- 
ckilly  of  the  whites,  ought  to  be  altogether  black. 
This  dress  consists,  of  a  petticoat  and  yeil  both 
black ;  the  shyes  aJone  are  obliged  tohaye  a  white 
yeil.  The  object  of  this  attire  was,  that  by  im- 
posing on  the  sex  a  yeil,  eyery  kind  of  gallantry  and 
coquetry  might  be  banished  from  toe  place  of 
worship,  and  that  by  establishing  uniformity  in 
dress  and  colour,  the  pious  might  be  reminded  di 
ike  equality  of  all  in  the  eyes  of  God.  But  this 
dress,  which  was  intended  to  be  the  same  for  eyery 
woman,  and  of  a  yery  common  stuff,  has  become 
most  rare  and  costly^  and  the  gauze  yeils  which 
the  ladies  wear,  expose  all  their  features  and  com« 
plexion  as  fiir  as  the  eyes.  This  dress,  worn  only 
m  sacred  duties,  is  now  made  of  silk  or  yelyet, 
enriched  with  handsome  lace,  which  often  costs 
from  400  to  800  dollars.  Such  as  haye  no  means 
of  procuring  the  customary  church  dress,  are 
•bilged  to  go  to  the  masses  that  are  said  before 
day-break,  and  which  are  called  missasde  madrum 

StdOf  and  are  performed  at  these  hours  only  for 
e  conyenience  of  those  who  are  destitute  of 
clothes  sufficiently  decent  to  appear  at  church 
during  the  day. 

19.  FesHvab. — ^The  Spaniards  have  no  other 
festiyals  but  those  contained  in  the  Roman  calen- 
dar.  They  are  so  multiplied  at  Caracas  that  there 
are  yery  few  days  in  the  year  on  which  they  do 
not  celebrate  the  festival  of  some  saint  or  virgin 
in  one  of  the  churches  of  the  city.  What  greatly 
multiplies  the  number  is,  ihat  &ch  festival  'is  pre- 
ceded  by  nine  days  of  devotion  consecrated  en- 
tirely to  prayers,  and  followed  by  eight  days,  in 
which  the  faithful  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  even 
of  the  whole  city,  join  to  prayers,  public  amuse- 
ments, such  as  fire-works,  music,  bails,  Sec. ;  but 
the  pleasures  of  these  festivals  never  extend  to  the 
4able.  Public  feasts,  so  common  among  all  other 
people,  are  unknown  on  such  occasions  among 
the  Spaniards.  These  people  are  sober  even  in 
the  delirium  of  pleasure.  The  most  striking  part 
tif  their  festivals  is  the  procession  of  the  saint  they 
celebrate ;  they  perform  this  always  in  the  after- 
jsoon ;  the  saint,  represented  by  an  effigy  of  humail 
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stotiure,  is  richly  dressed ;  it  U  home  on  a  table 
handsomely  decorated,  and  followed'  or-  preceded 
by  some  other  saint  of  the  same  church,  dressed- 
less  sumptuously ;  a  great  number  of  banners  and 
crosses  open  the  cavalcade ;  the  men  walk  in  two 
lines ;  each  of  the  principal  persons  holds  a  wax 
taper,  then  follow  the  music,  the  clergy,  the 
civil  officers,  and  at  last  the  Women  and  a  file  of 
bayonets.  The  followers  are  always  very  numer* 
ous.  All  the  windows  in  the  streets  through 
which  the  procession  passes,  are  ornamented  with< 
floating  streamers,  which  give  the  whole  nei^h* 
bourhood  an  air  of  festivity  and  leioicing.  The 
windows  of  the  French,  in  particular,  are  filled' 
with  ladies,  who  repair  from  all  parts  of  the  city 
to  view  the  agreeable  spectacle.  But  the  princi* 
pal  and  almost  exclusive  devotion  of  the  Spaniards 
is  to  the  holy  Virgin ;  they  have  her  in  every 
church  under  diflerent  denominations,  and  in 
every  case  she  has  established  hersen  in  a  man^ 
ner  more  or  less  miraculous. 

90.  The  Stage. — ^The  sum  of  the  public  amuse* 
meats  at  Caracas  is  the  play-house,  at  which  they 
perfimn  otiiy  on  festivals,  the  price  of  admission 
being  a  real,  nearly  sixpence  English,  a  sum 
sufficiently  indicating  the  talents  ^  the  actors, 
and  the  tieanty  and  convenience  of  the  theatre.^ 
All  the  plajrs,  bad  enough  in  themselves,  are  yet 
more  miserably  performed.  The  performers  of 
Caracas  may  be  compared  to  strolling  playans  whO' 
live  by  moving  pity  rather  than  by  i^Mdin|f' 
amusement ;  every  body  must  suppose  from  this 
description,  that  an  exhibition  of  this  sort  is  alto* 
get  her  deserted,  but  the  reader  may  be  assured 
that  the  rich  and  poor,  the  young  and  the  old,  the 
nobleman  and  plebeiau,  the  governor  and  the  go^ 
vemed,  all  assiduously  frequent  the  theatre.  In- 
dependently of  three  tennis-courts,  a  few  billiard- 
tables  in  a  bad  condition,  scattered  through  the 
city,  and  which  are  but  rarely  frequented,  com- 

rflete  the  catalogue  of  amusements  at  Caracas, 
ndeed  the  Spaniards  appear  averse  to  all  places 
of  amusement ;  they  live  in  their  houses  as  if  they 
were  prisons,  they  never  quit  them  but  to  go  to- 
church,  or  to  fulfil  the  offices  imposed  on  them 
by  their  stations  in  society. 

SI.  InhabUants. — ^The  city  of  Caracajs  contain- 
ed, according  to  the  clerical  census  of  1802,  SI,234r 
souls,  and  in  1806  they  exceeded  40,000.  This 
population  is  classed  into  whites,  slaves,  freed 
people,  and  a  very  few  Indians.  The  first  form 
almost  a  fourth  part  of  the  amount,  the  slaves  a 
third  part,  the  Indians  a  twentieth  p»rt,  and  the 
freed  men  the  remainder.  In  the  white  popula- 
tion there  are  six  CasliHiaa  titles,  three  maiquisses,] 
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[and  three  counts.  All  the  whites  pretend  to  be  noble, 
aiid  nearij  one  third  of  them  are  acknowledged  to  be 
BO.  The  whites  are  all  either  planters,  merchants,  sol* 
diers,  priests,  monk^,  financiers,  or  lawyers.  A 
Spnnisii  white  person,  especially  a  Creole,  however 

Cxir  he  may  be,  thinks  it  the  greatest  disgrace  to 
bour  as  a  mecbafiic.  The  Europeans  in  Caracas 
formai  least  two  very  distinct  classes ;  the  first  com* 
prises  those  who  come  from  Spain  with  appoint- 
ments ;  the  second  those  actuated  by  industry  and 
A  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  who  emigrate  to  acquire 
wealth  ;  the  greater  part  of  these  come  from  Cata- 
Icmia  and  Biscay  ;  their  views  are  purely  mercan- 
tile. Both  Catalonians  and  Biscayans  are  dis- 
tinguished among  their  (ellow-citizeus  by  the  good 
fiiith  they  observe  in  their  business,  and  by  their 
punctuality  in  their  payments.  The  former  class, 
the  European  placemen,  are  most  obnoxious  to  the 
Creoles,  and  these  are  in  point  of  ability  and  edii« 
cation  almff^t  always  the  superiors.  The  Spa- 
niards from  the  Canary  islands,  who  arc  impelled 
by  want,  rather  than  fired  by  ambition,  to  quit 
their  native  soil  and  to  establish  themselves  at  Ca- 
racas, import  with  them  the  united  industry  of 
the  Catalonians  and  Biscayans.  Their  genius 
assimilates  more  to  that  of  the  latter  than  to  that  of 
the  former ;  but,  in  fine,  both  are  useful  citizens, 
like  all  who  strive  by  honest  means  to  gain  their 
livelihood,  and  who  arc  not  ashamed  to  prove  by 
example,  that  man  is  born  to  labour.  The  women 
of  Caracas  are  agreealile,  sensible,  and  engaging  ; 
few  of  them  are  fair,  but  they  have  jet  black  hair, 
with  complexions  as  clear  as  aUibaster  ;  their  eyes 
are  large,  well  set,  and  lovely,  whilst  the  car- 
nation of  their  lips  marks  a  health  and  vigour 
of  ccHistitution.  Iherc  are  a  very  few,  however, 
above  the  middle  size,  whilst  there  arc  a  great 
many  under ;  and  their  feet  too  are  rarely  hand- 
some. As  they  pass  a  great  part  of  their  liv(*s  at 
their  windows,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  soli- 
citous to  display  that  in  which  nature  has  most 
favoured  them.  There  are  no  female  schools  here ; 
the  women  therefore  learn  nothing  but  what  their 
{Nirents  teach  them,  which  is  confined,  in  many 
oases,, to  praying,  reading  badly,  and  writing 
worse ;  it  is  (lifTicult  for  any  but  an  inspired  lover 
to  read  their  scrawl.  They  have  neither  dancing, 
drawing,  nor  music  masters  ;  all  they  learn  of 
these  accomplishments  is  to  play  a  few  airs  on  the 
guitar  and  pianoforte;  there  arc  but  a  very  tew 
who  understand  the  rudiments  of  music.  But  in 
spite  of  this  want  of  education,  the  ladies  of  Ca- 
racas know  very  well  how  to  unite  social  manners 
.with  politeness,  and  the  art  of  coquetry  with  femi- 
jlioc- modesty.     This  b,  however,  a  picture  only 


of  those  women  Whose  husbands  or  fhtlien 
lai^  fortunes  or  linnnlive  places ;  for  that  part  of 
the  female  aesc  who  are  doomed  io  procnie  their 
own  livelihood,  seldom  know  of  any  other  roenna 
of  existence  than  the  public  prostitution  of  their 
virtue :  about  SOO  of  these  poor  creaturei  past 
their  days  in  rags  and  tatters  in  the  ground-flood 
of  houses,  and  stroll  out  only  at  night  to  piOGllKS 
the  pittance  for  their  next  daj's  fare  ;  their  dress 
is  a  white  petticoat  and  cloak,  with  a  past^ioard 
bonnet,  covered  with  lustring,  to  which  they  at* 
tacli  a  bunch  of  artificial  flowers  and  tinsel.  The 
same  dress  oilen  serves  in  one  evening  for  two  or 
three  of  these  unhappy  lieings.  The  class  of  do- 
mestic slaves  is  considerable  at  Caracas,  suice  a 
person  believes  hnnself  rich  only  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  slaves  he  has  in  his  house.  In  ge- 
neral, four  times  more  servants  are  kept  than  are  ne- 
cessary, for  this  is  thought  an  eflectual  method  of 
concealing  poverty.  Thus  a  white  woman  goes  to 
mass  with  two  Ne^ro  or  Mulatto  women  in  her 
train,  without  having  an  equal  value  in  any  olher 
species  of  property.  Tiiase  who  are  reputedly 
rich,  are  tbflowed  by  four  or  five  servants,  whilst 
as  many  attend  every  white  person  of  the  same 
family  going  to  another  church.  Some  houses  at 
Caracas  contain  13  or  15  servants,  without  count* 
ing  the  footmen  in  attendance  on  the  men. 

22.  Freed  persons. — Probably  there  is  not  a 
city  throughout  all  the  West  Indies  that  has  so 
great  a  proportion,  with  respect  to  other  classes, 
of  enfranchised  persons  and  their  descendants,  as 
Caracas  ;  they  carry  on  all  the  trades  which  the 
whites  disdain.  £very  carpenter,  joiner,  mason, 
blacksmith,  locksmith,  tailor,  shoemaker,  and 
goldsmith,  &c.  is  or  has  been  an  enfranchised 
slave;  they  do  not  excel  in  any  of  these  trades, 
because  in  learning  them  mechanically  they  al- 
ways err  in  the  principle ;  moreover,  indolence, 
which  is  so  natural  to  them,  extinguishes  that 
emulation  to  which  the  arts  owe  all  their  progress. 
However,  their  masonry  and  their  carpentry  are 
sufficiently  correct,  but  the  joiner's  art  is  yet  iu 
its  infancy.  They  work  very  little;  ancf  what 
appears  rather  contradictory  is,  that  they  work 
much  cheaper  than  the  European  artists ;  in  ge- 
neral, burdened  with  families,  they  live  heaped  up 
together  in  poor  houses,  and  in  the  midst  of  priva- 
tions: In  this  state  of  poverty,  to  employ  them, 
vou  must  aflbrd  an  immediate  advance  of  money. 
The  blacksmith  never  has  coals  nor  fire.  The 
carpenter  is  always  without  wood  even  for  a  taUe ; 
even  the  wants  ot  their  families  must  Im  administer- 
ed to  by  the  employer.  In  fine,  the  predoraioan: 
passion  among  tuis  class  of  people  is  to  consume 
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Ijthdr  lifM  in  Che  werciaet  of devotiooia&d  ih^  nte 
bnd  of  fiNtning^  themselves  into  religious  societies; 
indeed  there  are  few  churches  that  have  not  one  or 
two  of  these  fraUToittes,  composed  entirelj  of  en- 
franchised slaves.  Every  one  has  its  uniform, 
differing  from  the  other  only  in  colour. 

23.  Utuversiiy. — The  education  of  the  youth  of 
•Caracas  and  of  tne  whole  archbishopric  is  entirely 
in  a  college  and  an  university  united  together. 
The  foundation  of  the  college  preceded  that  of  the 
university  by  more  than  60  years.  This  institu- 
Iton  originated  in  the  piety  and  care  of  bishop  A. 
Gonzales jde  Acuna^  who  died  in  1682*  At  first 
nothing  was  taught  here  but  Latin,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  scholastic  philosophy  and  theology.  It 
has  now  a  reading  and  a  writing  school ;  three  Latin 
schools,  in  one  of  which  they  profess  rhetoric ; 
two  professors  of  philosophy,  one  of  which  is  a  lay 
or  secular  priest,  and  the  other  a  Dominican  ;  four 

Jyrofessors  of  theology,  two  for  school  divinity,  one 
or  ethics,  and  another  for  positive  divinity,  the 
last  of  which  oudit  always  to  be  a  Dominican ;  a 
professor  of  civil  law ;  a  professor  of  canon  law  ;  a 
TOofessor  of  medicine.  The  university  and  col- 
Ugs  of  Garacas  have  only  a  capital  of  47,748  dol- 
lars and  6|  reals,  put  out  at  interest,  and  produc- 
ing annually  2387  dollars,  3^  reals:  this  sum 
Eays  the  12  professors.  All  the  ranks  of  bachelor, 
centiate,  and  doctor,  are  granted  at  the.  univer« 
city.  The  first  is  given  by  the  rector,  the  two 
otheiB  by  (he  chancellor,  who  is  also  endowed  with 
the  quality  of  schoolmaster.  The  oath  of  each 
rank  is  to  maintain  the  inimaculate  conception,  not 
to  teach  nor  practise  regicide  or  tyrannicide,  and 
to  defend  the  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas.  In  this  col« 
lege  and  university  there  were,  in  1802, 64  boarders^ 
and  402  students  not  hoarders,  viz. 

In  the  lower  classes,  comprising  rhetoric,    202 
Philosophy  -  -  -     140 

•  Theology  -  -  -      36 

Canon  and  civil  law  ^  -      55 

Physic  -  -  -      11 

In  the  school  of  sacred  music  -      22 
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S4.  Pofice.— The  Spaniards  of  Caracas,  of  all 
people  in  the  world,  stand  least  in  need  of  a  police 
to  preserve  public  tranquillity.  Their  natural  so^ 
briety,  and  more  especially  their  phl^matic  dis- 
position, render  quarrels  and  tumults  very  rare 
among  them.  Here  there  is  never  any  noise  in  tlie 
streets ;  every  body  in  them  is  silent,  dull,  and 
grave;  300  or  400  people  coming  out  of  a 
church  make  no  more  noise  than  a  tortoise  moving 
along  tile  sand.    But  if  the  magistrate  has  nothmf 
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ia  fear  from  open  crimes,  he  has  so  much  the  more 
to  apprehend  from  assassinations,  thefts,  frauds, 
and  treachery.  The  Spaniard  is  far  from  exempt 
from  that  vindictive  spirit,  which  is  the  more 
dangerous  as  it  seeka  its  revenge  only  in  the 
dark;  and  from  that  rancour  which  veils  itself 
with  the  mask  of  friendship  to  procure  an  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifyfaig  its  vengeance.  A  person  who 
from  his  station  and  conaition  lias  no  chance  of 
revenging  himself,  save  by  his  own  hands,  exhi- 
bits very  little  or  no  passion  when  he  receives  the 
offence ;  but  irom  that  instant  he  watches  the  op- 
portunity, which  he  seldom  suffers  to  escape  him, 
of  plunging  a  poniard  in  the  heart  of  his  enemy. 
The  Spaniards  from  the  province  of  Andalucia  are 
particularly  branded  with  this  criminal  habit.  We 
are  assured  that  these  unfortunate  events  were  un- 
known here  before  the  year  1778,  at  which  time 
the  liberty  of  trading  with  the  province  of  Vene- 
sneia,  which  was  belorc  exclusively  granted  to  the 
eompany  of  Guipuscoa,  was  extended  to  all  the 
ports  of  Spain,  aiid  drew  a  number  of  Spaniards  to 
Caracas  from  every  province,  and  particularly 
from  that  of  Andalucia.  It  is  true  that  almost  all 
assassinations  that  happen  at  Caracas  are  perpe- 
trated by  the  Eurmeans :  those  that  can  be  laia  to 
the  cham  of  the  Creoles  are  most  rare.  But  all 
the  thefts  are  committed  by  the  whites  or  pre- 
tended whites  of  the  country,  and  the  enfranchised 
persons.  False  measures,  false  weights,  changing 
of  commodities  and  provisions,  are  likewisi^  fre- 
quent practices ;  because  they  are  looked  upon 
less  as  acts  {rf*  didionesty  than  as  proofs  of  an  ad- 
dress of  which  the^  are  proud.  However  great 
may  be  the  occupation  of  the  police,  it  is  certain 
many  thii^  call  loudly  upon  their  attention.  It 
will  hardly  be  believed  that  the  city  of  Caracas, 
the  capital  of  the  province,  and  able  to  supply 
homea  cattle  to  all  the  foreign  possessions  in 
America,  is  many  days  in  the  year  itself  in  want 
of  butcher's  meat.  The  residence  of  a  captain- 
general,  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  of  a  royal  audi- 
ence, and  of  the  prtncipil  tribunals  of  appeal,  with 
a  popubitton  of  more  than  40j000  souls,  and,  in 
short,  with  a  garrison  of  1000  men,  estperienoe 
famine  in  the  midst  of  abundance.  If  filth  does 
not  accumulate  in  tiie  streets,  it  is  owing  to  tiie 
frMjuency  «f  the  rai^s,  and  not  to  the  care  of  tiie 
police ;  for  they  are  never •  washed  but  in  honour 
ef  some  procession.  Such  streets  as  processi<m 
do  not  piass  through  ars  covered  with  an  herb 
like  the  weed  on  pondSf  the  panicum  daeiy/um  of 
Linnseus.  Mendicity,  which  is  in  almost  every 
other  country  the  provinceof  the  police,  appears 
to  be  uoaotieed  by  It  in  Cwaeas«    Tlie  itteels  ai^ 
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^crowded  irith  poor  of  both  sexes,  who  have  no 
other  subsistence  than  .Mrhat  they  derive  from  alms, 
and  who  prefer  these  means  of  living  to  that  of 
Inbour.  It  is  feared  that  the  iiidiscrtminatc  cha- 
rity exhibited  here  is  productive  of  the  worst  ef- 
fects ;  that  it  affords  to  vice  the  means  of  remain- 
ing Ticioas.  The  police  arc  indeed  acquainted 
with  these  abuses,  but  cannot  repress  theui  without 
the  imputation  of  impiety.  To  form  a  correct  idea 
of  the  number  of  mendicants  tliat  wander  in  the 
streets,  it  is  but  necessary  to  know  that  the  arch- 
bishop distributes  generally  alms  every  Saturday  ; 
that  each  mendicant  receives  a  half-escalin,  or 
l«16th  of  a  Jollar ;  and  that  at  each  of  these  pious 
distributions  there  is  given  a  sum  of  from  75  or  76 
dollars,  which  should  make  the  number  of  beggars 
at  least  ISOO ;  and  in  this  list  are  not  included  those 
who  are  ashamed  to  beg  publicly,  and  to  whom 
the  worthy  prelate  D.  Francis  d'lbarra,  a  Creole 
of  Caracas,  distributes  certain  revenues  in  secret. 
The  cabildoj  composed  of  22  meml)ers,  and  se- 
conded by  the  alcaldes  de  barrio^  who  are  magis- 
trates distributed  throughout  the  wards  oftlic  city, 
would  be  more  than  sufficient  io  manage  the  af- 
fairs of  the  police  ;  but  the  presence  of  the  higher 
authorities,  who  wish  to  share  the  prerogatives  of 
command,  has  made  a  division  of  all  matters  of 
police  between  the  governor,  the  licutcnant-go- 
▼errior,  and  a  member  of  the  audience,  who,  under 
the  title  of  judge  of  the  province,  exercises  its  func- 
tions 4n  conjunction  with  the  authorities  just  men- 
tioned. 

.  25.  Communications  with  the  interior, — Caracas, 
the  centre  of  all  the  political,  judicial,  fiscal,  mili- 
tary, commercial,  and  religious  concerns  of  its  de- 
pendencies, is  also  naturally  that  ofall  the  com- 
munication in  the  interior.  The  roads  are  almost 
every  where  just  traced,  and  nothing  more.  The 
mud  and  overflowing  of  the  rivers,  over  which 
there  are  neither  bridges  nor  passage-boats,  render 
them  impracticable  in  the  rainy  season  ;  and  in  no 
part  of  the  year  are  they  convenient.  They  count 
the  distance  by  a  day's  journey,  and  not  by  leagues : 
but  a  fair  computation  of  a  day*s  journey  is  10 
leagues,  of  2000  geometrical  prices  each.  The 
orders  transmittal  by  the  governor  to  the  several 
towns  of  the  interior  arrive  there  by  express,  and 
communications  of  whatever  nature  are  returned 
by  the  same  means.  There  are  no  regular  couriers 
setting  out  from  the  capital,  excepting  for  Mara- 
caibo,  Puerto  Calx^llo,  Sante  Fe,  Cumana,  and 
G  nay  ana.  All  the  towns  sitnate  on  the  roads  to 
these  four  chief  places  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a 
post.  The  courier  for  Maracaibo  sets  out  from 
Caracas  every  Thursday  evening  at  six  o'clock ; 


it  carries  the  letters  of  Yictoiia,  Tulnieco,  Blanu 
cay,  Valencia,  St.  Pliilip,  Puerto  Cabello,  and 
Coro ;  it  is  10  days  going  from  Caracas  to  Mara* 
caibo,  and  arrives  from  Maracaibo  at  Caracas  odI/ 
every  15th  day,  but  from  Puerto  Cabello  every 
Tuesday.  On  the  6th  and  22d  of  each  month, 
a  courier  sets  out  from  Caracas  for  Santa  ¥€ ;  it 
carries  the  letters  of  San  Carlos,  Guanare,  Araux, 
Tocayo,  Barquisimeto,  Barinas,  Merida,  Carta« 
gena,  Santa  Marta,  and  Peru;  and  arrives,  or  ought 
to  arrive,  the  4th  and  20th  of  each  month  ;  it  is 
generally  42  days  in  going  from  Caracas,  to  Santa 
Fe.  The  courier  of  Cumana  and  Guayana  arrives 
at  Caracas  once  a  month :  it  proceeds,  or  stops, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  roads  and  rivers. 
Five  days  after  its  arrival  at  Caracas  it  sets  out 
again.  The  letters  for  Guayana  go  directly  from 
iiarcelona  by  a  courier;  and  those  for  Cunian&  and 
Margareta  by  another.  This  arrives  at  its  place 
of  destination  in  12  days,  and  that  of  Guayana 
in  30  dajs. 

26.  Jfith  Spain. — The  official  letters  from  Spaui> 
arrive  at  Caracas  every  month.  A  king's  packet 
sails  on  one  of  the  first  three  days  of  each  month 
from  Coruna,  touches  at  the  Canaries  to  leave 
their  letters,  then  sails  for  the  Havanah,  and 
leaves  in  its  way  to  Puertorico  the  letters  addressed 
as  well  for  that  island  as  for  the  government  of 
Caracas.  Tlie  latter  are  immediately  forwarded 
by  one  of  the  little  vessels  kept  for  thb  service. 
During  war  the  mail  from  Snain,  instead  of  touch- 
ing at  Puertorico,  leaves  the  letters  for  Caracas 
and  its  dependencies  at  Cumand,  and  those  for  the 
kingdom  of  Santa  Fe  at  Cartagena,  and  finally  a1« 
ways  proceeds  to  the  Havanah,  from  whence  its 
departure  for  Spain  is  regular  and  periodical. 
The  answers  from  Caracas,  even  those  that  are  of- 
ficial, are  sent  to  Spain  by  the  merchant  vessels 

'which  sail  from  Giiaira  to  Cadiz. 

27.  Geographical  and  statistical  notices  of  the 
captainship-general  of  Caracas^  and  present  his* 
tory. — Depons'  Voyage  to  the  e.  part  of  Ticrra 
Firme,  or  the  Spanish  main,  in  S.  America,  com- 
prises an  ample  description  of  this  region;  and  is 
the  principal  authority  for  the  anterior  and  subse- 
quent notices.  This  territory  is  situate  between _ 
the  12th  degree  of  n.  latitude  and  the  equinoctial... 
It  comprehends 

Venezuela,  containing  500,000  inhabitants 
Maracaibo,  100,000 

Cumana,  80,000 

Spanish  Guayana,         S4,000 
Isle  of  Margarcta,  1 4,000 

728,000] 
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\0f  i1ie  populatian  two  tenths  are  whites,  three 
«lavesy  four  freedmen  and  their-  descendanto,  and 
the  ren)ainc}er  Indians.  There  is  scarcely  any  emi- 
gration from  Spain  to  Tierra  Firme.  The  govern* 
ment  of  Caracas,  like  that  of  other  parts  of  Spanbh 
America,  is  so  constituted  as  to  keep  it  dependent 
an  the  parent  country.  The  governor  or  captain- 
general  represents  the  monarch,  and  commands  the 
military  force.  There  are  delegated  governors, 
who  have  each  an  assessor :  the  royal  audience  of 
Caracas  consists  of  a  president,  who  is  tlic  Captain- 
general,  B  regent,  three  Jud^s,  two  fiscals,  one 
for  criminal  affairs,  the  other  for  the  finances,  with 
a  reporter  and  other  necessary  officers.  It  adminis- 
ters justice,  regulates  the  finances,  and  has  other 
freat  prerc^tives*  The  naval  force  of  Tierra 
Irroe  is  trifling,  and  could  no|;  resist  a  single  frigate. 
Several  sea-ports  have  fortresses.  Maracaibo  has 
SSjOOO  inhabitants,  is  defended  by  three  forts  and 
four  companies  of  troops  of  the  line,  and  a  propor- 
tion of  militia.  The  haven  or  port  of  Coro,  called 
La  Vela  de  Coro,  sixteen  leagues  e.of  Maracaibo, 
had  at  the  time  of  General  Miranda's  expedition  in 
i$06,  two  batteries  with  15  or  18  pieces  of  cannon 
of  various  calibres  from  six  to  18  pounders.  Puerto 
Cabello,  58  leagues  to  the  e.  of  Coro,  has  a  strong 
fort  with  a  large  and  numerous  artillery.  In  time 
of  war  it  is  supplied  with  two  companies  of  r^ular 
troops.  In  case  of  attack,  says  Depons,  9000 
tnilitia  might  be  collected  here  in  eight  days.  La 
Guaira,  the  haven  of  Caracas,  25  leagues  to  the  e. 
of  Puerto  Cubello,  is  very  strongly  fortified.  Cu- 
mana,  100  leagues  e.  of  La  Guaira,  is  of  difficult 
access,  has  a  tort,  and  might  collect  a  force  of  5000 
men.  The  island  of  Margareta,  four,  leagues  n.  of 
Cnrnan^,  has  trifling  batteries,  one  company  of  re- 
gular troops,  one  of  artillery,  and  several  of  militia. 
Thus  it  appears  the  strong  places  are  distant  from 
each  other  60  or  100  leagues ;  hence  it  is  observed, 
a  debarkation  on  the  coast  might  easily  be  effected 
in,  various  places,  and  the  troops  proceed  into  the 
country,  wuilst  the  ships,  by  attacking  the  forts, 
would  distract  the  military  operations.  The  mili- 
tary force,  as  stated  by  Depons,  is  a  regiment  of  re- 
fular  troops  of  918  men,  distributed  at  Caracas, 
A  Guaira,  and  Puerto  Cabello :  400  troops  of  the 
line  are  at  Maracaibo,  at  Cuman&  150,  at  Guiana 
'150,  and  at  Barinas  77.  The  artillery  at  the  re- 
«pective  places  is  served  by  separate  companies 
-besides  militia ;  the  whole  armed  force  of  the  cap- 
4ainsbip-general,  regular  troops  and  militia,  is  stated 
at  13,059.  There  is  no  religion  but  the  iioman 
Catholic.  To  be  suspected  of  heresy  is  dangerous ; 
to  be -convicted,  fatal.  The  tribunals  of  the  in- 
quisition are  erected  at  Mexico,  Lima,  and  Carta- 


gena, and  are  very  powerful.  They  prohibit  bad 
books  to  the  number  of  5420.  Spanish  America 
abounds  in  priests,  who  are  held  in  great  respect ; 
the  missionaries  are  numerous  \  the  churches  are 
decent  and  often  elegant  The  tithes  are  paid,  one 
tenth  part  to  the  king,  one  fourth  to  the  bishop,  one 
fourth  to  the  chapter,  and  remainder  to  the  parish 

Eriests  and  to  other  pious  uses.  The  income  of  the 
ishop  of  Caracas  is  40,000  dollars.  The  produc- 
tions of  this  region  are  cacaOj  coifee,  sugar,  indigo, 
and  tobacco.  Besides  the  present  products,  there 
is  a  great  variety  of  others  which  the  soil  offers  to 
the  inhabitants,  without  requiring  any  advance,  ot 
subjecting  them  to  any  trouble,  but  that  of  collect- 
ing and  bestowing  on  them  a  light  and  easy  pre- 
paration. Amon^  these  Depons  mentions  voymY/o) 
wild  cochineal,  SjoXwg  woods  and  barks,  gums, 
rosui,  and  medical  oils,  herbs,  roots  and  bark  for 
medicine.  From  this  country  half  Europe  might 
be  supplied  with  wood  for  its  furniture  and  cabinet- 
work. Commerce  might  draw  much  from  the  ani- 
mal kingdom.  The  neat  cattle  are  calculated  at 
1,S00,0(K) ;  horses  and  mares  180,000 ;  and  mules 
at  90,000 ;  sheep  arc  innumerable,  and  deer  abun- 
dant :  notwithstanding  this  abundance,  agriculture 
is  at  a  low  ebb  in  this  country.  La  Guaira, 
Puerto  Cabello,  Maracaibo,  Cumand,  Barcelona, 
and  Margareta,  haveari^^ht  to  trade  with  the  mother 
country.  In  1796  the  imports  from  Spaui  to  Ca- 
racas were  estimated  at  3, II 8,8 llj^^  dollars,  and 
the  exports  at  883,316  dollars.  There  is  a  limited 
trade  to  the  other  colonies,  which  brings  about 
400,000  dollars  into  the  country.  It  exports  to 
foreign  West  India  islands  articles  of  its  own  pro- 
duce, except  cacaoy  in  neutral  bottoms ;  part  of  the 
returns  must  be  in  Negroes  or  in  farming  or  houses 
hold  utensils,  and  the  remainder  in  specie.  But 
this  remainder  is  principally  smuggled  in  manu- 
factured goods.  The  contraband  trade,  divided 
chiefly  b^ween  Jamaica,  Curasao,  and  Trinidad, 
was  estimated  at  750,000  dollars  annually  befdre 
the  war  of  1796.  It  has  increased  greatly  since 
that  period.  The  whole  r^ular  exports  of  Ca- 
racas from  1793  to  1796  are  stated  at  12,352,415 
dollars ;  from  1797  to  1800,  6,442,318  dollars. 
The  finances  of  Caracas  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  intendant.  The  revenue  arises  prin- 
cipally from  the  customs,  a  duty  of  five  per  cent* 
on  sales  from  stamps,  licences,  and  tithes,  and 
from  the  produce  of  the  crutada  and  of  the  sale  of 
tobacco.  The  two  last  are  destined  for  the  treasury 
at  home.  There  is  usually  a  deficit,  even  in  time 
of  peace;  in  1797  the  receipt  was  1,147,788  dol- 
lars ;  expenditure,  1,886,363. .  According  to 
Huuiboldt,  the  dollars  imported  into  Caracas  in] 
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[J803  amcmnted  to  5,500,000,  mid'tlieexporb con- 
sisted of  produce  to  the  value  of  4^000,000  dollars. 
He  also  states  the  population  in  1808  at  900,000 
souls.  The  receipts  of  Caracas,  Guatemala,  and 
Chile,  are  consumed  within  the  country.  The 
population  of  some  of  the  chief  cities  is  thus  stated ; 
Caracas  40,000,  La  Guaira  6000,  Puerto  Cabello 
7600,  Coro  10,000.  The  harbour,  or  La  Vela  de 
Coro,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  and  its  environs,  are 
supposed  to  contain  not  less  than  3000.  In  1797 
three  state  prisoners  i^cre  sent  from  Spain  to  Ca- 
racas, on  account  of  their  revolutionary  propensi- 
ties. Being  treated  with  great  indulgence  by  the 
officers  and  soldiers  to  whose  care  they  were  com« 
mitted,  they  formed  the  project  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  government.  They  engaged  a  number 
Qt  persons,  some  of  them  of  consequence,  in  their 
party.  After  gaining  their  first  converts,  the  spirit 
did  not  spread.  The  coldness  and  apathy  of  the 
people  did  not  admit  of  the  effervescene  they  de- 
sired. After  the  plot  had  been  kept  a  secret  for 
many  months  it  was  disclosed  to  the  government. 
&>me  of  the  ringleaders  escaped,  and  others  were 
taken.  It  was  found  that  seventy-two  had  entered 
into  the  conspiracy;  six  were  executed.  The 
rest  either  escaped,  or  were  sent  to  the  galleys  or 
banished  from  the  country.  For  an  account  of  the 
recent  revolution  in  Caracas,  see  Vbngzuela.] 

Caracas,  some  islands  of  the  N.  sea  near  the 
coast  of  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  CumanA.  They  are  six 
in  number,  all  small  and  desert,  serving  as  places 
of  shelter  to  the  Dutch  traders,  who  carry  on  an 
illicit  commerce  on  that  coast. 

Caracas,  a  small  port  of  the  coast  of  Tierra 
Fimie,  in  the  province  and  government  of  Vene- 
saela,  .between  the  capital  and  cape  Codera. 

CARACH£,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

¥»vernment  of  Maracaibo,  situate  ».  of  the  city  of 
ruxillo,  on  the  shore  of  a  small  river  which  enters 
the  Matazan. 

CARACHIS,  San  Carlos  dg,  a  settlement  of 
the  province  and  country  of  the  Amazonas  ;  a  re- 
ducdon  of  the  missions  which  belonged  to  the  abo- 
lished order  of  the  Jesuits.  It  is  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Huerari,  where  this  enters  the  Maranon. 

CARACOA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorregimiento  of  Parinacoche  in  Peru,  where  there 
is  a  spring  of  warm  medicinal  water. 

CARACOL,  Port,  on  the  coast  of  the  S.  sea, 
and  of  the  province  and  government  of  Panama ; 
it  is  nearthe  pointof  Garachine,  behind  mount Zapo. 

CARACOLI,  a  port  of  the  coast  of  the  kingdom 
of  Tierra  Firme,  and  of  the  province  and  govern- 

^Dt  of  Venezuela,  to  the  w.  of  cape  Codera. 
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Caracolt,  a  bay  formed  by  the  i.  cotA,  in  flie 
province  and  government  of  Darien,  of  thekingdoiiji 
of  Tierra  Firme ;  it  lies  at  the  back  of  point  Gara« 
chine. 

Caracoli,  a  settlement  of  th6  province  and 
government  of  Cartagena,  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  Rio  Grande  de  la  Magdalena,  and  on  the  n.  of 
the  town  of  Maria. 

CARACOLLO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
correpmienta  of  Oruro  in  Peru,  eight  leaguasidis* 
tant  from  its  capital. 

CARACOTO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorregimiento  of  J^mpa  in  Peru. 

Car AcoTo,  another, in  the  province nndeorregi*' 
mknlo  of  Sicasica  in  the  same  kingdom. 

CARAGAIAS,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Cubay 
situate  on  the  n.  coast  between  Cadiz  and  Nizao* 

CARAGUATAI,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  it  runs  s.  i.  tv.  and 
enters  the  Ayum  or  Yumeri, 

CARAGUET,  a  small  river  of  Nova  Scotia  or 
Acadia  ;  it  runs  e.  and  enters  the  sea  in  tl^  gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  opposite  the  island  of  its  namer 

CARAHUACRA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  eorregimiento  of  Huarochiri  in  Peru  ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Yauli. 

CARAIfiAMBA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  eorregimiento  of  Ainiaraez  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Chalvanca. 

CARAiMA  Alta,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  eorregimiento  of  Quillota  in  the  kingdon  of 
Chile ;  situate  on  the  coast  between  point  CanumiUa 
and  point  Pena  Blanca. 

CARAIMILLA,  a  settlement  on  the  coast  of 
the  province  and  eorregimiento  aforementioned^ 
between  point  Caraima  Aita,  and  the  isle  of  Obispo* 

CARAMA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Antioquia  in  the  new  kingdom  of 
Granada. 

CARAM ANTA,  a  city  of  the  province  and  go* 
vcrnment  of  Antioquia  in  the  new  kingdom  of 
Granada ;  founded  by  Sebastian  de  Benalcazar  in 
1543,  nearthe  river  Cauca.  lis  temperature  is 
hot  and  unhealthy,  but  it  is  fertile  in  maize,  v^^e* 
tables,  grain,  and  abounds  with  herds  of  swine:  near 
it  are  many  small  rivers  which  enter  the  Cauca, 
and  some  salt  pits  of  the  whitest  salt.  On  the 
mountains  within  its  jurisdiction,  are  some  settle- 
ments of  barbarian  Indians  very  little  known.  This 
city  is  indifferently  peopled,  and  is  65  leagues  dis« 
tant  to  the  n,  e.  of  ropay&n,  and  50  from  Antio* 
quia.     Long.  75*^  33'  w.    Lat.  5**  58^  n. 

CARAMATIBA,  a  settlement  of  the  provinca 
and  captainship  of  Rio  Grande  in  Bntfil ;  aituale 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Carabatang. 
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CARAMBABA,  asetflementof  tbepiOTiiiorand 
€Miainship  of  Pard  in  Brazil ;  situate-at  the  mouth 
ofthe  rivei  Tocantines. 

CAliAMPANGUfi^  a  river  ofthe  province  and 
iparreghiienio  of  Quillotain  the  kingdom  of  Chile ; 
it  rous  n,  n.  w.  near  the  coast,  and  enters  the  sea 
between  the  rivers  Laraquite  and  TibuL  At  its 
entrance  tlie  Spaniards  have  the  ibrt  of  Arauco. 
.  CARAMPOMA)  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Huarochiri  in  Peru. 

CARArlDAlTi,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
yemment  of  Paraguay  ;  it  enters  the  head  of  the 
iLJruguay,  between  the  Pirati  and  Uruguaypita. 
.  CARANGAS,  a  province  and  corregindenio  of 
Peru,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  province  of  Pa* 
cases,  e.  by  Pftria,  s*  by  Lipes,  and  w»  by  Arica  ; 
ft  18  %  leagues  in  length,  it,  to  «.  and  30  in  width 
at  the  most*  Its  climate  is  extremely  cold  and 
subject  to  winds,  so  that  it  produces  no  other  fruits 
than  such  as  are  found  upon  the  sierra*  It  has 
considerable  breeds  of  cattle  both  ofthe  large  and 
small  kind,  huacanos,  sheep  peculiar  to  the  country, 
called  llamas,  and  no  small  quantity  of  vicunas  / 
ulso  in  that  part  which  borders  upon  the  province 
0(  Pacages  are  some  herds  of  swine.  Its  silver 
mines  are  much  worked,  and  of  these  the  most 
esteemed  is  thsit  called  Turco,  in  which  is  found 
the  metal  matizo.  Towards  the  a?,  are  some  un- 
peopled sandy  plains,  in  which  pieces  of  silver  are 
ne^oently  found,  commonlv  called  joirp/?^/ of  these, 
Jumps  have  been  picked  of  such  a  size  as  to  weigh 
.150  marks..  It  is  watered  by  some  streams,  but  by 
no  ccmsiderable  rivers :  the  corregidor  used  here 
to  have  a  rcpartimiento  of  540,5S6  dollars,  and  it 
used  to  pay  annually  436  dollars  for  alcaoala.  The 
inhabitants,  who  are  almost  all  Indians,  amount 
to  llOOy  and  4hey  are  divided  into  25  settlements. 
The  capital  is  Tarapaca,  and  the  others  are, 
Turco, 
Cosapa, 
Turquiri, 
Chillahua, 
Carahuara, 
Totora, 
Huaillamarca, 
Lilanquera, 
Chuquicota, 
Cbuquichambi, 
TJndavi, 
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Coro, 

Tunquiri, 

Chipaya, 

Ancuunarca, 

Orinoca, 

Belen, 

Huachacalla, 

Iscara, 

Sabaya, 

Asiento  de  Caransas, 

Riberade  Todos  Santos* 
Corauemar,  Negrillo. 

San  Miguel, 

Caranoas,  Asiento  db,  belonging  to  the 
bishopric  of  Charcas,  and  a  settlement  of  the  afore* 
said  province,  having  formerly  been  its  capital, 
where  were,  kept  the  royal  coffers,  and  where  the 


wintegidoT  used  to  reside,  uiftil  they  were,  removed 
to  Tarapaca,  at  30  leagues  distance.  It  thus  be« 
came  reduced  to  a  scanty  population  of  Indians, 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Huachacalla. 

CARANGUES,  formerly  a  barbarous  nation  of 
Indians,  to  the  n.  ofthe  kingdom  of  Quito;  the 
district  of  which  at  present  belongs  to  the  corregi' 
mientoof  the  town  of  Ibarra,  where,  on  a  large 
plain,  are  still  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent 
palace  which  belonged  to  the  Incas :  in  its  vici* 
nity  is  a  settlement  called  Carangui,  distant  23 
leagues  5.  ofthe  town  of  Ibarra. 

Carangues,  with  the  dedicatory  title' of  St.  An- 
tonio, another  settlement  ofthe  same  province  and 
corregimientOy  situate  in  the  road  whicn  leads  down 
from  Popav&n. 

CARANIA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Yauyos  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Laraos. 

.  [CARANKOUAS,  Indians  of  N.  America,  who 
live  on  an  island  or  peninsula  in  the  bay  of  St, 
Bernard,  in  length  about  10  miles,  and  five  in 
breadth  ;  the  soil  here  is  extremely  rich  and  plea* 
sant ;  on  one  side  of  which  there  is  a  high  bluff,  or 
mountain  of  coal,  which  has  been  on. fire  for  many 
years,  affording  always  a  light  at  night,  and  a 
strong  thick  smoke  by  day,  by  which  vessels  are 
sometimes  deceived  and  lost  on  the  shoally  coast, 
which  shoals  are  said  to  extend  nearly  out  of  sight 
of  land.  From  this  burning  coal,  there  is  emitted 
a  gummy  substance  the  Spaniards  call  cAeto,  which 
is  thrown  on  the  shore  by  the  surf,  and  collected  by 
them  in  considerable  quantities,  which  they  are 
fond  of  chewing ;  it  has  the  appearance  and  con- 
sistence of  pitcn,  of  a  strong,  aromatic,  and  not 
disagreeable  smell.  These  Indians  are  irreconcile- 
able  enemies  to  the  Spaniards,  always  at  war  with 
them,  and  kill  them  whenever  they  can.  The 
Spaniards  call  them  cannibals,  but  the  French  give 
them  a  different  character,  who  have  always  bieen 
treated  kindly  by  them  since  Mons.  de  Salle  and 
his  party  were  in  their  neighbourhood.  They  are 
said  to  be  500  men  strong,  but  we  have  not  oeen 
able  to  estimate  their  numbers  from  any  very  accu- 
rate information.  They  speak  the  Attakapo  lan- 
guage ;  are  friendly  and  kind  to  all  other  Indians, 
and,  we  presume,  are  much  like  all  others,  notwith- 
standing what  the  Spaniards  say  of  them.^ 

CAR/iNQUE,  an  ancient  province  of  the  In- 
dians, in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  towards  the  n.  From 
the  same  race  is  at  the  present  day  composed  the 
town  of  St.  Miguel  de  Ibarra.  The  natives  rose 
against  the  Inca  Huaina  Capac,  but  he  succeeded 
in  reducing  them  to  obedience  by  force  of  arms, 
causing  the  authors  and  accomplices  of  the  insur- 
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fection  to  be  drowned  in  (he  lake  YagfnarcocJha, 
which  from  thence  takes  its  naniei  and  signifies  the 
lake  of  blood,  with  which  it  was  auite  polluted  ; 
the  Indians  stating,  according  to  their  traditions, 
thai  no  less  than  30,000  people  were  thus  sacri- 
ficed«  Part  of  this  province  is  at  present  compre- 
hended in  that  of  Ibarra,  and  part  in  that  of 
Otavnio. 

"  CARAP,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
Ycrnment  of  Guajana.  It  rises  between  the  Aca« 
mon  and  the  Agualey,  and  taking  its  course  be- 
tween these  two,  etilers  the  Caroni  on  thee.  side. 

CARAPAICURA,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Cuman&.  It  rises  in  the  ser^ 
rania  of  Inmtaca,  runs  5.  and  enters  the  Cuyuni 
on  the  ft.  side. 

CARAPANATUBA,  a  river  of  the  province  of 
Guayana,  in  the  part  belonging  to  the  Portuguese. 
It  runs  5.  5.  e.  and  enters  the  mouth  of  the  Mara- 
uon  before  you  come  to  the  town  and  fort  of  Ma- 
capa. 

CARAPATO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cor" 
regimiento  of  Sicasica.  It  is  but  small,  rises  to 
the  20.  of  the  settlement  of  Caracoto,  runs  ».  and 
enters  the  Chuquiavo. 

[CARAPEGUAY,  a  parish  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay,  situate  near  a  small 
river,  11  leagues  5.  e.  of  Asuncion.  Lat.  25° 
45'  31"  5.     Long.  bT  16'  56"  ».] 

CARAPO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of  Guay- 
ana, and  government  of  Cumani,  one  of  those  be^ 
longing  to  the  missions  of  the  Catalanian  Capuchin 
fathers. 

Carapo,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
Ternment  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  in  the^new 
kingdom  of  Granada  ;  it  rises  in  the  country  of 
the'Chiricoas  Indiums,  runs  n.  and  enters  the  Meta. 

CARAPU,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Guayana ;  it  rises  near  the  lake 
Jeupa,  runs  from  s,  to  n.  and  enters  the  Paragua. 

CARAPUCHO,   MoRRo  de,   a  mountain   on' 
the  coast  of  Peru,  in  the  province  and  corrcgU 
miento  of  Carangas. 

CARAQUES,  Bay  of,  on  the  S.  sea-coast,  and 
in  the  province  and  government  of  Guayaquil.  It 
is  close  to  cnpe  Pusao,  and  near  the  equinoctial 
line.  There  was  a  settlement  here,  bearing,  the  same 
name,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible. 

CARAQUET,  a  small  island  of  the  gulf  of  St. 
'Lawrence,  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Arca- 
dia, by  the  Orpjian's  bank. 

CAllARA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
capiamsJiip  of  Para  in  Brazil;  it  runs  n,  and  en- 
ters the  sea  between  the  settlement  of  Seoamboca 
and  the  bland  of  San  Juan. 
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CARARE,  a  lar^  river  of  the  new  kiiigdoai  of 
Granada.  It  rises  tn  the  yalley  of  Alferez,  to  Am 
n»  of  the  city  of  Tunja,  runs  from  i.  to  11.  and  join^ 
ingthe  Zarbe,  enters  the  large  river  of  Ma£da£nia« 
On  the  e.  side,  near  the  narrow  pass  whidi  fermg 
its  shores,  the  French  have  constructed  a  fort  \m 
guard,  against  invasion  from  the  infidel  Indians* 

CARARI,  a  strait  of  the  large  river  Magdaleoti 
formed  by  great  rocks.  There  was  fin-merly  Jbera 
a  fort,  which  has  been  moved  to  a  place  at  aonw 
Httle  distance.  The  course  of  the  waters  in  the 
above  strait  is  so  rapid  as  to  render  it  sometimei 
impossible  for  vessels  and  canoes  to  pass  through  it. 

CARAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  aimeor* 
regimiento  of  Caxatambo  in  Peru,  annexed  totbft 
curacy  of  Andajes. 

CARASA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Cochabamba  in  Peru. 

CARAS ANI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregmiento  of  Larecaja  in  Peru,  annexed  to  tha 
curacy  of  Combaya. 

CAKATE;  a  small  island  of  the  S.  sea,  near  tha 
coast.  ■ 

CARAT ES,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Maracaibo.  It  rises  in  the  roountaioa 
of  Lonia,  runs  s.  w.  and  after  many  windii^[i^ 
enters  the  great  lake  of  Maracaibo. 

CARAVELAS,  Mouth  of  the,  the  entiance  of 
a  bay  on  the  n.  coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba. 

CARAUELE,  Point  of  the,  an  extremity  of 
the  coast  looking  to  the  e.  in  the  island  -of  Hbrti- 
nique,  one  of  those  two  which  run  into  the  aea  in 
the  above  direction. 

Car AUELE,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  aea,  siioate 
near  the  n.€»  coast  of  the  island  of  Maitiaiqnei 
on  the  n.  side  of  Carauele  point. 

CARAUELI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  aod 
corregimiento  of  Ciim3,n&  in  Peru. 

CARAUELLES,  a  river  of  the  pjrovioce  and 
captainship  of  Puerto  Seguro  in  Brazil.  It  nk$ 
at  the  foot  of  the  sierra  Fria,  and  describing  a  small 
circle,  runs  s.  e.  and  according  to  Cruz,  e.  aod 
enters  the  sea  opposite  the  island  of  P&jaroa. 

C A RAZ,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  €i0f- 
regimiento -of  Huailas  in  Peru. 

CARBET,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Mar- 
tinique, one  of  the  Antilles  ;  situate  on  the  if.  w, 
coast,  with  a  good  port.  It  was  a  curacy  of  the 
regular  order  of  Jesuits,  now  abolished. 

CARBfciT,  two  very  high  mountains  of  the  abort 
island.  They  are  full  of  sharp  points  similar  to 
those  on  Montserrat  in  Cateluna.  They  are  nea|r 
the  coast,  lying  towards  the  if.  w.  part ;  and  the 
French  call  them  Pitons  de  Carbet. 

Carbet,  a  point  on  the  e.  coast  of  the  idand 
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Of  Goaditlupe,  between  t&e  Three  Rivers  and  the 
Agnjero  del  Perra. 

Carbbt  Point,  on  the  5.  coast  of  lake  Superior, 
in  New  France^  opposite  the  island  of  Pbilipeaux. 

Carbet,  a  river  of  the  island  of  Guadalupe, 
'wliicb  juns  neariy  e.  and  enters  the  sea  between 
the  Grande  and  the  Orange. 

CARBON ,  Island  of,  situate  in  the  middle  of 
a  lake  on  the  coast  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ajres. 

:  Carbon,  Monte  db,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimiento  of  Puchacay  in  the  Icmg- 
dom  of  Chile;  situate  upon  the  coast  and  on  the 
shore  of  the  bay  of  Culunio,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Biobio.  ' 

CARBONIERE,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of 
NewfooncUand,  situate  on  the  e.  coast,  on  tlie 
shore  of  the  bay  of  Concepcion. 
.  CARCAI ,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor* 
reghnknio  of  Lucanas  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Soras.  It  has  a  hot  spritig  of  water  of 
Tcry  medicinal  properties,  and  its  heat  is  so  great 
that  an  egg  may  be  boiled  in  it  in  an  instant. 

CARCARANAL,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  rises  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Tucuman,  in  the  mountains  of  the  city 
of  Cordoba,  runs  nearly  from  e.  to  w.  "with  the 
name  of  Tercero,  and  changing  it  into  Carcara- 
jual,  after  it  becomes  united  with  tnc  Saladillo,  joins 
the  Plata,  and  enters  the  Salado  and  the  Tres  Uer- 
umnas. 

•  CARCAZI,  a  settlement  of  the  government  and 
jurisdiction  of  Pamplona  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada,  situate  between  two  mountains,  which 
^nse  its  temperature  to  be  very  moderate.  It  pro^ 
duces  much  wheat  and  maize ;  in  its  cold  parts  such 
fruits  as  are  peculiar  to  that  climate,  and  in  the 
piilder  parts  sugar-cane.  Its  neighbourhood 
abounds  wiUi  flocks  of  goats ;  and  the  number  of 
inhabitants  may  amount  to  about  SOO  Spaniards 
^nd  SO  Indians.  It  is  situate  on  the  confines  which 
divide  the  jurisdictions  of  Tunja  and  Pamplona. 

CARCHIPOR,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
T^rnment  of  Cayenne  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  same  pro- 
yin^e,  and  runs  into  the  sea  on  the  side  of  cape 
Orange. 

£  CARDIGAN,  about  SO  miles  e.  of  Dartmouth 
ege.  New  Hampshire,  The  township  of 
Orange  once  bore  this  name,  which  see.] 
.  CARDIN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of  Ye- 
vezuela 'and  government  of  Maracaibo,  situate  on 
the  shore  of  the  cpast,  in  the  interior  of  the  gulf 
formed  by  the  peninsula  of  cape  San  Roman. 
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CARDINALES,  SombrbroIs  i>e.    See  article 

PlTANOOAS. 

CARDOSO,  Real  de,  a  settlement  and  real 
of  gold  mines  in  the  province  and  captwnship  of 
Todos  Santos  in  Brazil ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  large  ri^cr  of  San  Francisco,  to  the  n.  of  the 
village  of  Tapuyas. 

CAREHANEU,  a  small  river  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  runs  w.  and  enters  the  Ohio. 

CAREN,  a  valley  or  meadow-land  of  the  king- 
dom of  Chile,  renowned  for  its  pleasantness,  beauty, 
and  extent,  being  five  leagues  in  length  ;  also  for 
a  fountain  of  very  delicate  and  salutary  wnter, 
which,  penetrating  to  the  soil  in  these  parts,  ren- 
ders them  so  exceedingly  porous,  that  a  person  tread- 
ing somewhat  heavily  seems  to  shake  the  ground 
under  him.  There  is  an  herb  found  here  that  keeps 
gree^  all  the  year  round  :  it  is  small,  resembling 
trefoil,  and  the  natives  call  it  carin:  it  is  of  a  very 
agreeable  taste,  and  gives  its  name  to  the  valley. 

CARENERO,  a  bay  of  the  coast  of  the  king-  ^ 
dom  of  Tierra  Firme  in  the  province  and  govern^ 
ment  of  Venezuelar-  It  is  extremely  convenient 
for  careening  and  repairing  ships,  and  from  this 
circumstance  it  takes  its  name,  ft  lies  behind  cape 
Codera  towards  the  e. 

CARET,  Anse  de,  a  bay  of  the  island  of  St 
Christopher,  one  of  the  Antilles,  on  the  n.  e.  coast, 
and  in  the  part  possessed  by  the  French  befove 
they  ceded  tne  island  to  the  En^lissh.  It  is  be- 
tween the  bays  of  Fontaine  and  Mome,  or  Fuente 
and  Morro. 

CARETI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern* 
ment  of  Darlen,  and  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme. 
It  rises  in  the  n,  mountains,  and  enters  the  sea  in 
the  bay  of  Mandinga. 

CAREU,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barba« 
does,  in  the  district  of  the  parish  of  Christchurch. 
.  CARGONACHO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregkniento  of  Castro  Vireyna  in  Peru  ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Philpichaca. 
•  CARGUAIRASO,  a  lofty  mountain  and  vol- 
cano of  the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Rio- 
bamba  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It  is  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  asiento  of  Ambato,  covered  with  snow 
the  whole  year  round.  Its  skirts  are  covered  with 
fine  crops  of  excellent  barley.  In  1698  this  pro- 
vince was  visited  by  a  terrible  earthquake,  wnich 
opened  the  mountain  and  let  in  a  river  of  mud, 
formed  by  the  snows  which  were  melted  by  the 
fire  of  the  volcano,  and  by  the  ashes  it  threw  up. 
So  dreadful  were  the  efiects  of  this  revolution  that 
the  whole  of  the  crops  were  completely  spoiled  ; 
and  it  was  in  vain  tiiat  the  cattle  endeavoured  to- 
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escape  the  destruction  which  followed  them  where** 
ever  they  fled.  Still  are  the  vestiges  of  this  cala- 
mity to  be  seen,  and  there  are  large  quantities  of 
this  mud  or  lava,  now  become  hard,  scattered  on 
the.5.  side  of  the  settlement. 

GARIIUA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregitniento  of  Canta  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  its  capital. 

CARHUACAIAN,  a  settlement  of  the  same  pro* 
yince  and  correeimiento  as  the  former  ;.  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Poraacocha. 

CARHUACALLANGA,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  corregitniento  of  Jauja  in  Peru  ;  an* 
nexed  to  the  curacy  of  Chongos. 

CARHUACUCHO,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimicnio  of  Lucanas  in  Peru  ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Laramate. 

CARHUAMAIO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Tarma  in  Peru. 

CARHUAPAMPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Huarochiri  in  Peru ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Lorenzo  de  Quinti. 

Carhuapampa,  another  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  eorregimiento  of  Cajatambo  in  the  same 
l^ingdom  ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Hacas. 

CARHUAZ,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorregimiento  of  Huailas  in  Peru. 

CARl,  a  river  of  the  province  and  ^vemment 
of  Curoani  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme.  It 
rises  in  the  Mesa  (Table-land)  de  Guanipa,  and 
runs  s.  being  navigable  to  the  centre  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  enters  the  Orinoco  near  the  narrow 
part. 

Cari,  a  settlement  of  the  same  province;  one 
of  those  under  the  care  of  the  religious  order  of  S* 
Francisco,  missionaries  of  Piritu,  It  ia  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  former  river. 

CARIAI,  a  small  river  of  the  country  of  the 
Amazonas,  in  the  part  possessed  by  the  Portuguese. 
Jt  is  by  no  means  a  considerable  stream,  runs  n. 
and  enters  the  Xingu. 

CARIACO,  a  large  gulf  of  the  coast  of  Tierra 
Firme,  in  the  province  and  government  of  Cumana, 
Itisalsocallea,  OfCumana,  from  diis  capital  being 
built  upon  its  shores.  The  bay  runs  K)  or  12 
leagues  from  m.  to  e.  and  is  one  league  broad  at 
its  widest  >part.  It  is  from  80  to  100  fathoms 
deep,  and  the  waters  are  so  quiet  as  to  resemble 
rather  the  waters  of  a  lake  than  those  of  the  ocean. 
It  is  surrounded  by  the  serranias^  or  loily  chains 
of  mountains,  which  shelter  it  from  all  winds  ex- 
cepting that  of  the  la.  e.  which,  blowing  on  it  as  it 
were  Uirough  a  straitened  and  narrow  passage, 
is  accustomed  to  cause  a  sweU,  especially  from  10 
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«i  the  morning  untH  five  in  the  eyeniii|f ,  after  whici 
all  becomes  calm.  Under  the  above  curcumstances, 
the  larger  vessels  ply  to  windward ;  and  if  the 
wind  be  very  strong,  they  come  to  an  ancbmr  on 
the  one  or  other  coast,  and  wait  till  the  evening, 
when  the  land  breezes  spring  up  from  the  #•  e.  la 
this  gulf  there  are  some  good  ports  and  bays,  viz. 
the  lake  of  Obispo,  of  Juanantar,  of  Gurintar, 
and  others. 

Gariaco,  a  river  of  the  same  province  and  go* 
vemment,  taking  its  rise  from  many  streams  and 
jrivulcte  which  rise  in  the  femutia,  and  unite  be. 
fore  they  flow  into  the  valley  of  the  same  name. 
After  it  has  run  some  distance  over  the  plain,  it  i$ 
cut  off  to  water  some  cacao  plantations,  and  then 
empties  itself  into  the  sea  through  the  fonnergulf. 
In.  the  winter  great  part  of  the  capital,  which  is 
situate  upon  its  banks,  is  inundated,  and  the  river 
is  then  navigated  by  small  barks  or  barges ;  but  in 
the  summer  it  becomes  so  dry  that  there  is  scarce^ 
ly  water  sufficient  to  navigate  a  canoe. 

Gariaco,  a  small  city  of  the  same  province, 
situate  on  the  shore  of  tne  gulf.  [This  city  (ac« 
cording  to  Depons)  bears,  in  the  official  papas 
and  in  the  courts  of  justice,  the  name  of  San  Fe^ 
lipe  de  Austria.  The  popuUition  b  only  6500, 
but  every  one  makes  such  a  good  uae  of  his  time 
as  to  banish  misery  from  the  place.  The  prddoc^ 
iion  most  natural  to  the  soil  is  cotton,  the  beauty 
of  which  is  superior  to  that,  of  all  Tiem  Firme. 
This  place  atone  furnishes  ^annually  more  than 
9000  quintals ;  and  besides  cacao  they  grow  a  Uttla 
sugar.    Lat.  10^  SO"  n.    ixmg.  SSf  a&  m. 

[GAUIAGOU  is  the  chief  of  the  small  isles  de« 
pendent  on  Granada  island  in  the  West  Indies; 
situale  four  leagues  from  isle  Rhonde,  which  is  a 
like  distance  from  the  n.  end  of  Granada*  It  am* 
tains  691S  acres  of  fertile  and  well  cultivated  land, 
producing  about  1,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton,  be- 
sides com,  yams,  potatoes,  and  plaintains  for  the 
Negroes,  it  has  two  sinjrtdar  plantatioas,  and  a 
town  called  NiUsbaroughT] 

GARIAMANGA,  a  settleraei^of  the  provmoe 
and  corrtgimiefUo  of  Loxa  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito. 

GARIATAPA,  a  settlement  which  beloii^  «o 
tlie  missions  of  the  r^ular  order  q£  die  Jesoils,  in 
the  province  of  Topia  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Vis* 
ci^ ;  situate  in  the  middle  of  the  tierra  4si  thii 
name,  and  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Piaslla. 
.  CARIBABARE,  a  smaU  setOement  wbieh  be- 
longed to  the  missions  of  the  regular  order  of  tli# 
Jesuits,  in  the  province  and  goveraneot  ei  &ui 
Juan  de  losLhinotof  the.new  kiagdomof  CrtMadft. 
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ft  vmi  femerlj  a  very  rich  tmct  of  land,  si* 
tuate  on  the  shore  of  the  rirer  Cazanare,  a  stream 
which  crosses  and  stops  the  pass  into  the  conii- 
trj;  and  for  this  reason  there  was  a  consider- 
able  establishment  formed  here  bv  persons  who 
belonged  to  the  curacy  of  Santa  Kosa  de  Chire. 
Its  temperature  is  hot,  but  it  is  very  fertile,  and 
abounds  in  productions,  which  serve  to  provide  for 
the  other  settlemei^  belonging  to  the  same  mis-  . 
sioBs^  at  present  it  is  unoer  the  care  of  the  reli- 
gious order  of  St.  Domingo. 

CARIBANA,  a  large  country,  at  the  present 
dajr  called  Guayana  Maritania,  or  Nueva  Anda- 
lucia  Austral.  It  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the 
fiver  Orinoco  to  the  mouth  of  the  Marafion  ;  com« 
prehends  the  Dutch  colonies  of  Esquibo,  Surinam, 
and  Berbice,  and  the  French  colony  of  Cayenne. 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  Caribes  Indians,  who 
inhabit  it,  and  who  are  veiy  fierce  and  cruel, 
although  upoif  amicable  terms  with  the  Dutch. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  this  province  is  uncultivated, 
full  of  woods  and  mountains,  but  watered  by 
oianji'^  rivers,  all  of  which  run  for  the  most  part 
from  5.  to  e.  and  empty  themselves  into  the  sea ; 
aUhoiigh  some  flow  from  s.  ion.  and  enter  the  Ori« 
nooo.  The  climate,  though  warm  and  humid,  is 
bcalthy  ^  the  productions,  and  the  source  of  its 
commerce,  are  sugar-cane,  some  cacaoy  wild  wax, 
aod  uicense.  The  coast,  inhabited  by  Europeans, 
fonoas  the  greater  part  of  this  tract  of  country,  of 
which  an  account  will  be  found  under  the  respec- 
tive articles. 

CABiBAir  A,  a  port  on  the  coast  of  Tierra  Firme, 
in  the  province  and  government  of  Darien,  at  the 
entmnce  of  the  gulf  of  Urab&. 

CARIBE,  a  small  port  of  the  coast  of  Tierra 
Firmc,  in  the  province  and  government  of  Vene- 
suda,  to  the  o.  of  ctupe  Codera. 

CAmiBB,  Garibbbe,  or  Charaibbs,  some 
idands  dose  upon  the  shore  of  the  province  and 

fovemment  or  Cumani,  near  the  cape  of  Tres 
^mtas.  [The  Garibbee  idands  in  the  West  In- 
dies  extend  in  a  semtctrcubr  form  from  the  island 
of  Porto  Rico,  the  easternmost  of  the  Antilles,  to 
the  coast  of  S.  America.  The  sea,  thus  inclosed 
by  the  main  land  and  the  isles,  is  cdled  the  Ca- 
nbbean  sea ;  and  its  great  channd  leads  n.  »•  to 
the  bead  of  Ae  gulf  of  Mexico  tbrouffh  the  sea  of 
Honduras.  The  chief  of  tliese  idands  are,  Santa 
Cmz,  8<HBbuca,  Anguiila,  St.  Martin^  St.  Bar- 
thoknaew,  Barbuda,  Saba,  St.  EasUtia,  St.  Chris- 
topher, Nevis,  Antigua,  Montsetrat,  Guaddupe, 
JDeseada,  Mariagalante,  Dominica,  Martinica, 
St.  Vincent,  Baibadoes,  and  Grenada.  These  ate 
again  dassed  into  Windwanl  and  Leewaid  isles  by 
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aeanien,  with  r^^akd  to  the  usual  c6uraes  of  ships 
from  Old  Spain  or  the  Canaries  to  Cartagena 
or  New  Spam  and  Porto  Bello.  The  geograph  il- 
eal tables  and  maps  class  them  into  Great  and  Little 
Antilles ;  and  authors  vary  much  concerning  this 
last  distinction.  See  Antilles*  The  Charaibes 
or  Caribbees  were  the  ancient  natives  of  the  Wind- 
ward islands ;  hence  many  geographers  confine  the 
term  to  these  isles  only.  Most  ot  these  were  an^ 
ciently  possessed  by  a  nation  of  cannibals,  the  ter- 
ror of  tne  mild  and  inoffensive  inhabitant^  of  His<» 
paniola,  who  frequently  expressed  to  Columbus 
their  dread  of  these  fierce  invaders.  Thus,  when 
these  islands  were  afterwards  discovered  by  that 
^reat  man,  they  were  denominated  Cbaribbean 
isles.  I'be  insular  Charaibs  are  supposed  to  bo 
immediately  descended  from  the  Galibis  Indians, 
or  Charaibes  of  S.  America.  An  ingenious  and 
learned  attempt  to  trace  back  the  origin  of  the  Ca- 
ribes to  some  emigrants  from  the  ancient  hemis- 
phere may  be  found  in  Bryan  Edwards ;  and  it 
IS  to  the  valuable  work  of  this  author  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  following  illustrations  of  the  man« 
ners .  and  customs  of  tliis  people. — ^The  Caribes 
are  avowedly  of  a  fierce  spirit  and  warlike  dispo- 
sition. Historians  have  not  failed  to  notice  tbe^e 
among  the  most  distinguishable  of  theur  qualities. 
Dr.  Robertson,  in  Note  XCIII.  to  the  first  vol.  of 
his  History  of  America,  quotes  from  a  MS.  History 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  written  by  Andrew  Ber* 
naldes,  the  cotemporary  and  friend  of  Columbus, 
the  following  instance  of  the  bravery  of  the  Caribes  t 
A  canoe  wilb  four  men,  two  women,  and  a  boy,  un« 
expectedly  fdl  in  with  Columbus's  fleet.  A  Spanish 
baikwithSSmenwassenttotakethem;  andthefleet^ 
in  the  mean  tilhe,  cut  off  their  communication  witJi 
the  shore.  Instead  of  giving  way  to  despair,  the 
Caribc»  seized  their  arms  with  undauirted  r^olu- 
tion,  and  began  the  attack,  wounding  several  of 
tlie  Spaniards,  although  they  had  targets  as  well 
as  other  de^sive  jtrmour ;  and  even  after  the 
caaoe  was  overset,  it  was  with  no  little  difficulty 
and  danger  that  some  of  them  were  secured,  ap 
they  continued  to  defiend  tiiemselves,  aod  to  use 
their  bows  with  great  dexierity  while  swimming 
in  the  sea.  Herrera  has  recorded  the -same  anec- 
dote. Restltts,  enterprising,  and  ardent,  it  would 
seem  they  consideied  war  as  the  chief  end  of  their 
creation,  and  the  rest  of  the  human  race  as  their 
natural  prey ;  for  they  devoured,  without  re- 
morse, the  bodies  of  such  of  their  enemies  (the 
men  at  least)  as  fell  into  their  hands.  Indeed^ 
thete  is  no  circumstance  in  the  hirtory  of  mankind 
better  attested  than  the  universtt  prevalence  of 
these  practices  among  them.    Columbus  was  not] 
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[onlj  informed  of  it  1)y  the  native  of  Hispaniola, 
not  baying  landed  himself  at  Guadalupe  on  its 
first  discovery,  he  beheld  in  several  cottager 
the  head  and  limbs  of  the  human*'body  recently 
teparated,  and  evidently  kept  for  occasional  rc- 

Siats.  He  released  at  the  same  time  several  of 
e  natives  of  Porto  Rico,  wlio,  having  been 
brouglit  captives  from  thence,  were  reserved  as 
victims  for  the  same  horrid  purpose.  But  amonff 
themselves  they  were  pcaceahk*,  and  towards  each 
other  faithful,  friendly,  and  affectionate.  They 
considered  all  strangers  indeed  as  enemies,  and  of 
the  people  of  Europe  they  formed  a  right  estima- 
tion. The  antipathy  which  they  manifested  to- 
wards the  unoffending  natives  of  the  larger  islands 
appears  extraordinary,  but  it  is  said  to  have  de- 
scended to  them  from  their  ancestors  of  Guiana  ; 
they  considered  those  islanders  as  a  colony  of  Ar- 
rowauks,  a  nation  of  Soutii  America,  with  whom 
the  Caribcs  of  that  continent  are  continually  at  war. 
We  can  assign  no  cause  for  such  hereditary  and 
irreconcilable  hostility.  With  regard  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Europe,  it  is  allowed,  that  whenever  any 
of  them  had  acquired  their  confidence,  it .  was 
^ven  without  reserve.  Their  friendship  was  as 
warm  as  their  enmity  was  implacable.  The  Ca- 
ribes  of  Guiana  still  fondly  cherish  the  tradition  of 
Raleigh's  alliance,  and  to  this  day  preserve  the 
English  colours  which  he  left  with  them  at  part- 
ing. (Bancroft,  p.  S59«>  They  painted  their  faces 
and  bodies  with  amotto  so  extravagantly,,  that 
their  natural  complexion,  which  was  nearly  that 
^  a  Spanish  olive,  was  not  easily  to  be  distinguish- 
^  under  the  surface  of  crimson.  However,  as  this 
oiode  of  painting  themselves  was  practised  by  both 
•exes,  perhaps  it  was  at  first  introdilted  as  a  de- 
fence against  the  venomous  insects  so  common  in 
tropical  climates,  or  possibly  they  considered  the 
brilliancy  of  the  colour  as  highly  ornamental.  The 
men  disiigured  their  cheeks  with  deep  incisions 
and  hideous  scars,  which  they  stained  with  black, 
and  they  fiainted  white  and  black  circles  round 
their  eyes ;  some  of  them  perforated  the  cartilage 
that  divides  the  nostrils,  and  inserted  the  bone  of 
some  fish,  a  parrot's  feather,  or  a  fragment  of  tor- 
toise-shell r  a  frightful  custom,  practised  also  by 
the  natives  of  New  Holland  ;  and  they  strung  to- 
gether the  tedh  of  such  of  their  enemies  as  they 
had  slain  in  battle,  and  wore  them  on  their  less 
and  arms  as  trophies  of  successful  cruelty,  lo 
draw  the  bow  with  unerring  skill,  to  wield  the 
clnb  with  dexterity  and  strength,  to  swim  with 
agility  and  boldness,  to  catch  fish,  and  to  build  a 
cottage,  were  a  Ajuirements  of  indispensable  neces- 
sity, and  Uie  education  of  their  children  was  well 


suited  to  the  attainment  of  them.    One  method  off 
making  their  boys  skilful,  even  in  infancy,  in  the' 
exercise  of  the  bow,  was  to  suspend  their  food  oir 
the  branch  of  a  tree,  compelling  the  hardy  urchins* 
to  pierce  it  with  their  arrows  before  they  couki  ob- 
tain permission  to  eat.     Their  arrows  were  com- 
monly poisoned,  except  when  they  made  their  mi« 
litary  excursions  by  night:    on  those  occasions 
they  converted  them  into  instruments  of  still  mater 
mischief;  for,  by  arming  the  points  with  pfedcelB 
of  cotton  dipt  into  oil,  and  set  on  flame,  they  fired 
whole  villages  of  their  enemies  at  a  distance.   The 
poison  which  they  used  was  a  concoction  of  nox* 
ious  gums  and  vegetable  juices,  and  had  the  pro- 
perty of  being  [)erfectly  innocent  when  received 
mto  the  stomach;  but  if  communicated  immediate- 
ly to  the  blood  through  the  slightest  wound,  it  was- 
generally  mortal.     As  soon  as  a  male  child  was* 
brouglit  into  the  world,  be  was  sprinkled  witfak> 
some  drops  of  his  father's  blood.     T^e  ceremonies* 
used  on  this  occasion  were  sufficiently  painful  tou 
the  father,  but  he  submitted  without  emotion 'Oi 
complaint,  fondly  believing  that  the  same  degree, 
of  courage  which  he  had  himself  displayed  wa» 
by  these  means  transmitted  to  his  son.     A*  the 
boy  grew,  he  was  soon  made  familiar  with  scenes 
of  barbarity  ;  he  partook  of  the  horrid  repasts  of 
his  nation,  and  he  was  frequently  anointed  with* 
the  fat  of  a  slaughtered  Arxowauk  :  but  he  was  not 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  toils  of  tlie  warrior^ 
and  to  share  the  glories  of  conquest,,  until  his  for-^ 
titnde  had  been  brought  to  the  test.     The  dawn  of 
manhood  ushered  in- the  hour  of  severe  trial.    He 
was  now  to  exchange  the  name  he  had  received 
in  his  infancy  for  one  more  sounding  and  signifi« 
cant;  a  ceremony  of  high  importance  in  the  life  of  a 
Caribe,  but  always  accompanied  by  a  scene  offeio* 
cious  festivity  and  unnatural  cruelty.    In  times  of 
peace,  the  Caribes  admitted  of  no  supremacvbut  that 
of  nature.     Having  no  laws,  they  needed  no  ma^ 
gistrates.     To  their  old  men,  indeed,  they  allowed 
some  kind  of  authority,  but  it  was  at  best  ill-de- 
fined, and  must  at  all  times  have  been  insufficient 
to  protect  the  weak  against  the  strong.     In  war^ 
experience  had  taught  them  that  subordinatioo 
was  as  requisite  as  courage ;  tliey  thereiore  eieeted 
their  captains   in  their  general    assemblies  with 
great  solemnity,  but  they  put  their  pretehsions  to  - 
the  proof  with  circumstances  of  outrageous  barba*  - 
rity.    When  success  attended  the  measures  of 
candidate  for  command,  the  feast  and  the  triumph^:^ 
awaited  his  return.     He  exchanged  his  name  a 
cond  time ;  assuming  in  future  that  of  the 
formidable  Arrowauk  that  had  fallea  by  bis  baud  — 
He  was  permitted  to  appropriate  to  himself  as  many^ 
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"[of  ^^^^at^ves  as  he  thMgbi  fit,  and  his  country* 
men  presented  to  his  choice  the  most  beautirul  of 
their  dauj^hters  in  reward  of  his  yalour.     It  was 
jprobabiy  this  lest-meiitioned  testimony  of  public 
^esteem  and  gratitude  that  gave  rise  in  these  islands 
to  the  institution  of  polygamy,  which,  as  hath 
been^ilready  observed,  prevailed  universally  among 
^tbem,  and  still  prevails  among  the  Caribes  of  S. 
America;  an  institution  the  more  excusable,  as 
'i.lieir  women,   from  religious  motives,   carefully 
avoided  the  nuptial  intercourse  afler  pregnancy. 
Though  frequently  bestowed  as  the  prize  of  suc-^ 
cessful  courage,  the  wife,  thus  honourably  obtain* 
^,  was  soon  considered  of  as  little  value  as  the 
•captive.    Deficient  in  those  qualities  wlfich  alone 
.weie  estimable  among  the  Caribes,  the  females 
weie  treated  rather  as  slaves  than  companions: 
ihey  sustabed  every  species  of  drud^ry;  they 
ground  the  maize,  prepared  the  cassavi,  gathered 
an  the  cotton,  and  wove  the  hammoc;  nor  were 
tiiey  allowed  even  the  privilege  of  eating  in  pre* 
sence :  of  their  husbands.     U  nder  these  circum* 
stances,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  were  less  prov 
lific  than  the  women  of  Europe.    Father  Joseph 
Gumilla,  in  his  account  of  the  nations  bordering 
on  the  Orinoco,  relates  (tom.  i.  p.  907.  Fr.  trans- 
lation), that  the  Caribes  of  the  continent  punish 
(tiieir  women  caught  in  adultery  like  the  ancient 
issaelites,  <^  by  stoning  them  to  death  before  an 
assembly  of  the  people ; "  a  fact  not  recorded  by  any 
other  writer.  .  we  know  but  little  concerning  their 
domestic  economy,  their  arts,  manufactures,  and 
^i^cuUure ;  their  sense  of  filial  and  paternal  ob* 
li^ions,  their  religious  rights  and  funeral  cere- 
monies.   Such  further  information,  however,  in 
these  and  other  respects,  as  authorities  the  least 
disputable  afford,  we  have  abridged  in  the  follow- 
ing detached  observations.    Besides  the  ornaments 
mrhich  vre  have  noticed  to  have  been  worn  by  both 
sexes,  the  women,  on  arriving  at  the  age  of  pu- 
berty, were  distinguished  also  by  a  sort  of  buskin 
or  half  boot  made  of  cotton,  which  surrounded  the 
jmall  part  of  the  leg.    The  same  sort  of  brodequin 
or  buskin  is  worn  by  the  female  Hottentots  and 
•other  nations  of  Africa;  a  distinction,  however,  to 
which  such  of  their  females  as  had  been  taken  in 
Ihe  chance  of  war  dared  not  aspire.     In  other 
respects,  both  male  and  female  appeared  as  naked 
as  our  first  parents  before  the  fall.    Like  them,  as 
4hey  knew  no  guilt,  they  knew  no  shame  ;  nor  was 
.clothing  thought  necessary  to  personal  comfort, 
Wihere  uic  chill  blast  of  winter  is  never  felt.     Their 
hair  was  uniformly  of  a  shining  black,  straight,  and 
coarse ;  but  they  dressed  it  with  daily  care,  and 
adorned  it  with  great  art,  tbemen^  in  particuiai^ 


decorating  their  heads  with  feathers  of  various  co* 
lours.    As  their  hair  thus  constiiuted  their  chief 
pride,  it  was  an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  sincerity 
of  their  sorrow,  when,  on  the  death  of  a  relation 
or  friend,  they  cut  it  short  like  their  sUves  and 
captives,  to  whom  the  privilege  of  wearing  long 
hair  was  rigorously  denied.     Like  most  other  na- 
tions of  the. new  hemisphere,  they  eradicated,  with 
great  nicety,  the  incipient  beard,  and  all  super- 
fluous hairs  on  their  bodies ;  a  circumstance  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  blse  notion  that  all  the  Abo- 
rigines of  America  were  naturally  beardless.    On 
the  bkth  of  a  child,  its  tender  and  flexible  skull 
was  confined  between  two  small  pieces  of  wood, 
which,   applied  before  and  behind,   and  firmly 
bound  together  Cki  each  side,  elevated  the  fore- 
head^ ana  occasioned  it  and  the  back  part  of  the 
skull  to  resemble  two  sides  of  a  square ;  a  custom 
still  observed  by  the  miserable  remnant  of  EUed  Ca- 
ribes in  the  island  oi  St.  Vincent.     It  has  been 
said  by  anatomists,  that  the  coronal  suture  of  new 
born  children  in  the  West  Indies  is  commonly 
more  open  than  that  of  infants  bom  in  colder  cli- 
mates, and  the  brain  more  liable  to  external  in- 
jury.   Perhaps,  therefore,  the  Indian  custom  of 
depressing  the  os  frontis  and  the  occiput,  was  dfi^ 
ginally  meant  to  assist  the  operation  of  nature  in 
closing  the  skull.    They  resided  in  villages  which 
resemUed  an  European  encampment,  for  their  ca« 
bins  were  built  of  poles  fixed  circularly  in  the 
ground,  and  drawn  to  a  point  at  the  top ;  they 
were  then  covered  with  leaves  of  the  palm  tree.  In 
tiie  centre  of  each  village  was  a  builaing  of  supe- 
rior magnitude  to  the  rest:  it  was  formed  with 
great  laoour,  and  served  as  a  public  hail  or  state 
house,  wherein  we  are  assured  that  the  men  (ez-* 
eluding  the  women)  had  their  meals  in  cimimon. 
These  halls  were  also  the  theatres  where  their  youth 
were  animated  to  emulation,  and  trained  to  mar* 
tial  enterprise  by  the  renown  of  their  warriors  and 
the  harangues  of  their  orators.  Their  arts  and  ma- 
nufiictures,  though  few,  displayed  a  degreeof  inge- 
nuity which  one  would  have  scarcely  expected  to 
find  amongst  a  people  so  little  removed  from  a 
state  of  mere  animal  nature  as  to  reject  all  dress  as 
superfluous.    Columbus  observed  an  abundance  of 
substantial  cotton  cloth  in  all  the  islands  which  he 
visited ;  and  the  natives  possessed  the  art  of  stain- 
ing it  with  various  colours,  though  the  Caribes  de- 
lighted chiefly  in  red.    Of  this  cloth  they  made 
hammocs,  or  hanging  beds,  such  as  are  now  used 
at  sea ;   for  Europe  has  not  only  copied  the  pat- 
tern, but  preserved  also  the  ori^nal  name.    All 
the  early  Spanish  and  French  writers  expressly  as- 
serty  that  the  original  Indian  name  for  tbeirswing-] 
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[ing  beds  was  amack  or  hamacky  but  Dr«  John- 
flon  dcriTes  the  English  word  hanunoc  from  the 
Saxon.  They  pos^ssed  likewise  the  art  of  mak- 
ing vessels  of  clay  for  domestic  uses,  which  they 
baked  in  kilns  like  the  potters  of  Europe.  The 
ruins  of  many  of  these  kilns  were  visible  not  long 
■uice  in  Barbadocs,  where  specimens  of  the  manu- 
frcture  are  still  frequently  du^  up;  and  Mr. 
Hughes,  the  historian  of  that  island,  observes, 
Aat  they  far  surpassed  the  earthen  ware  made  by 
(be  N^roes,  in  thinness,  smoothness,  and  beauty* 
(Nat.  Hist,  of  Barbadoes,  p.  8.)  L^n,  who  vi- 
sited this  island  in  1647,  declares,  that  some  of 
these  vessels  which  he  saw  even  surpassed  an^ 
earthen  ware  made  in  England,  '<  both,  to  use  his 
own  words,  <<  in  finesse  of  mettle  and  curiositjr  of 
tuminge.''  Besides  those,  they  invented  various 
other  utensils  for  economical  purposes,  which  are 
enumerated  by  Labat.  The  baskets  which  they 
composed  of  the  fibres  of  the  palmeto-leaves  were 
singularly  el^nt ;  and  we  are  told  that  their  bows 
and  arrows,  and  other  weapons,  displajred  a  neat- 
ness and  polish  which  the  most  skilful  European 
artist  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  have  excel- 
led, even  with  European  tools.  We  are  told,  on 
good  authority,  that  amonji;  the  Caribes  of  the 
continent  there  was  no  division  of  land ;  the  har- 
vests were  deposited  in  public  granaries,  whence 
each  family  received  its  proportion  of  the  public 
stock.  Rochford  indeea  observes,  that  all  their 
interests  were  in  common.  Their  food,  both  ve« 
gdaUe  and  animal,  excepting  in  the  circumstance 
of  dieir  eating  human  flesh,  seems  to  have  been  the 
aanie,  in  most  respects,  as  that  of  the  natives  of 
the  larger  islands.  But  although  their  appetites 
were  voracious,  they  rejected  many  of  the  best 
bounties  of  nature.  Of  some  animals  they  held  the 
flesh  in  abhorrence  :  these  were  the  pecary  or  Me- 
xican hog,  the  manati  or  sea  cow,  and  the  turtle. 
Labat  observes,  that  they  scrupled  likewise  to  eat 
the  eel,  which  the  rivers  in  several  of  the  islands 
supply  in  great  plenty.  The  striking  conformity 
of  these,  and  some  other  of  their  prejudices  and 
customs,  to  the  practices  of  the  Jews,  has  not 
escaped  the  notice  of  historians.  On  the  birth  of 
bis  first  son,  the  fether  retired  to  his  bed,  and  fast- 
ed with  a  strictness  that  often  endangered  life. 
Lafltau,  observing  that  the  same  custom  was  pnuN 
tised  by  the  Tybarenians  of  Asia^  and  the  Iberians 
or  ancient  inhabitants  of  Spain,  and  is  still  in  use 
among  the  people  <^  Japan,  not  only  urees  this 
circumstance  as  a  proof,  among  others,  &at  the 
new  world  was  peopled  from  the  old,  but  pretends 
to  discover  in  it  also  some  traces  isi  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin :  he  supposes  that  the  severe  penance 


thus  voluntarily  submitted  to  by  the  iallMr  was  al 
first  instituted  in  the  pious  view  of  protecting  his 
issue  from  the  contagion  of  hereditary  guilt,  averts 
in^  the  wrath  of  ofiended  Omnipotence  at  tlM 
crime  of  our  first  parents^  and  expiating  their  guilt 
by  his  sufierings.  The  ancient  Thracians,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Herodotus,  when  a  male  chiU 
was  brought  into  the  world,  lamented  over  bmi  in 
sad  vaticmation  of  his  destiny,  and  they  reioioed 
when  he  was  released  by  death  from  those  miseries 
which  they  considered  as  his  inevitable  portion  ift 
life ;  but  whatever  might  have  been  the  motives 
that  first  induced  the  Caribes  to  do  penaace  ois 
auch  occasions,  it  would  seem  that  griet  and  dejiDG-^ 
tion  had  no  great  share  in  them ;  for  the  cetemMy 
of  festing  was  immediately  succeeded  by  rejoice 
inc  and  triumph,  by  drunkenness  anddebaucheiyi 
Their  lamentations  for  the  dead  seem  to  have  an' 
sen  firom  the  more  laudable  dictates  of  cenuine  aa* 
tore ;  for,  unlike  the  Thracians  on  these  adem^ 
nities,  they  not  only  despoiled  their  hair,  as  we 
have  before  related,  but  when  the  master  of  the  fe* 
mily  died,  the  surviving  relations,  after  burying 
the  corpse  in  the  centre  of  his  own  dwelling,  wi£ 
many  demonstrations  of  unafiiBcted  grief,  quitted  the 
house  altoeedieF,  and  erected  another  in  a  distant 
situation.  The  dead  body  they  placed  in  the  grave 
in  a  sitting  posture,  with  the  luiees  to  the  chin.  It 
is  asserted,  and  we  believe  with  truth,  that  the  ex^ 
pectation  of  a  future  state  has  prevailed  amount 
all  mankind  in  all  ages  and  countries  of  tbewoml. 
It  is  certain  that  the  idea  of  a  future  state  pievaiU 
ed  among  the  Caribes  ;  they  not  only  believed  thift 
death  was  not  the  final  extinction  of  thw  beinr, 
but  pleased  themselves  also  with  the  fond  conceit, 
that  their  departed  relations  were  secret  spectitfors 
of  their  conduct ;  that  they  stiU  sympathised  ia 
their  sufferings,  and  participated  in  their  welfere. 
To  these  notions  they  added  others  of  a  dreadful 
tendency ;  for,  considering  the  soul  as  suaceptiU^ 
of  the  same  impressions,  and  possessing  the  aame 
passions  as  when  allied  to  the  oody,  it  was  thought 
a  religious  duty  to  their  deceased  heroes,  to  sacri* 
fice  at  their  funerals  some  of  the  captives  which  had 
been  taken  in  battle.  It  was  their  custom  to  erect 
in  every  cotta^  a  rustic  altar,  composed  of  ba- 
nana leaves  and  rushes,  whereon  they  occasionally 
placed  the  eariiest  of  their  fruits  and  the  choioert 
of  their  viands,  as  humble  peace-offerings,  through 
the  mediation  of  their  inferior  deities,  to  inooised 
Omnipotence  :  for  it  is  admitted,  that  their  devo* 
tions  consisted  less  in  the  efiusions  of  thankfulness^ 
than  in  deprecations  of  wrath.  They  not  odly 
believed  in  the  existence  of  demons  and  ovil  spirits, 
but  ofieied  to  them  alsow  by  the  hands  of  theirl 
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g^^ytM  or  pretended  magiciaasy  ncrifioeft  ud-wor- 
ip;  wcmndtiig  themselves  oa  such  solemnitiesr 
vitn  an  instrnmeiit  made  of  the  teeth  of  the  agouti, 
vhich  inflicted  horrible  gashes ;  emceiyiog,  per- 
haps, that  the  malignant  powers  delighted  in 
groans  and  miaery^  imd  were  to  be  appetued  onlj 
by  human  bkiod.l 

Gariav,^  a  settlement  of  the  same  province  and 
govenmient ;  sitoate  on  the  windward  coast  of  the 
cape  dP  Ties  Puntas.  In  its-district  are  S6  plan- 
tations,  15  of  caeao^  and  the  rest-  of  yiaes  and 
laaiiey  which  yidd  bot  indiiietentij,  from  a  want 
of  water ;  although  ther  find  means  of  supplying 
this  in.  soose  dsgree  br  the  lain..  The  community 
connis  of  1070  souls ;  and  is  fire  ie»gnes  dis«- 
tsiit  from  the  settlement  of  Carupaao* 

fCARlBEANA,  now  called  Pabia  or  New 
AiroALCciA,  which  see.] 

CARlpRfiS,  a  barbarous  and  feroeions  nation  of 
Indians,  wfaa  aie  cannibals,  inhabiting  the  pro- 
nnce  which  by  them  is  called  Caribana.  They 
are  dfyided  unoer  the  titles  of  the  Marftimos  and 
Meditenrfaieos  :  the  former  Utc  in  plains  and  upon 
Ae  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  are  conti^Qons  to  the 
Dutch  and  French  cdonies,  and  folfow  the  laws 
■id  customs  of  ikut  former^  whh  whom  they  canry 
onaicoaunerce.  They  are  the  most  cruel  of  any 
Hmt  iirfcst  the  settlements  of  the  missionB  of  the 
xifer  Orinoco,  and  are  the  same  as  those  called 
Galibis.  The  Mediterr&neos,  who  inhabit  the 
s.  side  of  the  source  of  the  river  Caroni,  are  of  a 
BMre  pacific  natuie,  and  be^n  to  be  leduced  to 
Ae  fiiith  by  the  regular  order  of  the  abolished  so- 
ciety of  the  Jesuits  in  1738;  The  name  of  Caribes 
is  given  not  only  to  these  and  other  Indians  of  the 
AiSilles,  but  to  aU  such  as  are  cannibab.  See  Ca- 
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[CARIBOU,  an  island  towards  the  e.  end  of 
Use  Superior  in  N.  America,  n.  w.  of  Cross  ci^, 
and  9^  w.  of  Montreal  bay.] 

GARICARI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
toneghamfAo  of  Paria  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Toledo. 

Ca«ioari,  also  called  Lackuacina,  a  point  of 
land  on  the  coast  of  the  province  and  government 
ef  :lhe  Rio  del  Hacha. 

CARICHANA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Guayana,  and  government  of  Cumani ;  one  of  the 
missions  of  the  Rio  Meta,  which  was  under  the 
cave  of  the  society  of  Jesuits,  of  the  province  of 
Santa  F<.  It  is  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  Ori- 
noco, by  the  torrent  of  its  name ;  and  is  at  present 
vnder  the  care  of  the  religious  ovder  of  Capuchins. 

CABfCHANA,  T^wrent  ol^  a  stmit  of  tne  river 
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Orinoco,  formed  by  different  islands,  some 
by,  and  some  standing  out  of,  the  water,  so  that 
the  navigation  is  very  difficult  and  dangerous.'    It 
.  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Meta* 

CARIJANA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
com^mienlo' of  Larecaja  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Camata. 

CARILLON j  a  fort  belcmging  to  the  French,- 
in  New  France. 

[CARIMBATAY,  a  parish  <^  the  province  and 
government  of  Ptoiguay;  situate  a  little  to  the 
It.  o.  of  the  town  of  Curuguaty.  Lat  Si^SS' 35^. 
Long.  56^57' ».] 

Carimbatay,  a  river  of  the  above  province 
and  government,  which  runs  w.  and  enters  the 
Xexuy  near  the  town  of  Curuguato. 

CAKIMU,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  the  Dutch,  in  Surinam ;  one  of  those 
which  enter  tlie  Cuium  on  the  r.  side. 

CARINIS,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
c&piahnhip  of  Para  in'  Brazil.  It  rises  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Aritus  Indians,  runs  «.  and  enters  ibe 
Guiriri. 

CARIOCOS,  a  lake  of  the  countijof  the  Ama- 
aonas,  in  the  FVMrtuguese  territories,  on  the  shore 
of  the  river.    It  is  formed  by-  the  Topinamba» 
raoas,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Bellin, -makes  thia- 
sheet  of  water  before  it  enters  the  former  river. 

CARIPE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go-  - 
vemroent  of  Cumaai  in  the  kmgdom  f^  Tierm 
Firme,  situate  in  the  middle  of  a  terranta;  one  ot 
the  missions  in  that  province  belongii^  to  the 
Arasonese  Capuchin  fathers. 

CDkRIPOR£S;  a  settlement  of  S.  America,  to 
the  n.'  of  Brasil  and  of  the  river  of  Las  Amaao->- 
nas :  although  of  barbarian  Indians,  it  deserves 
particular  mention,  on  account  of  its  virtuous  and 
pacific  customs,  so  dtfierent  from  the  brutality  and 
sloth  of  the  surrounding  nations.  These  Indians 
are  handsome,  lively,  lK>ld,  valorous,  libeml,  bo* 
nest,  and  affable,  and  in  short  the  most  polished 
nation  of  Indians  in  all  America ;  they  esteem  ho« 
nour,  justice,  and  truth ;  are  enemies  to  deceit,  eat 
bread  made  afcataoej  which  they  have  a  method 
of  preserving  good  for  three  or  four  years.  They 
do  not  scruple  to  eat  the  flesh  of  scmie  uely  snakes 
found  in  their  woods,  but  are  not  cannibals ;  nei- 
ther do  they  revenge  upon  their  prisoners  taken 
in  war  the  cruelties  they  experience  from  their 
enemies. 

CARIUIT06,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

fovemment  of  Venezuela  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Irme. 
[CARIY|  a  pariah  of  the  province  and  govern- 
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mcQi  of  Paraguay  ;  situate  on  a  small  river  about 
15  leagues  e.  o(  Asunciou.  Lot.  25*  30'  27", 
Lon-?.  56^  52'  a?,] 

CARLISLE,  a  settlement  of  tbe  island  of  Ja- 
maica ;  situate  oa  the  s, 

[Caulikle,  the  chief  town  of  Cumberland 
county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  post-road  from  Phi- 
ladelphia (o  Pittsburg  ;  is  125  miles  to.  by  it.  from 
tbe  furmer,  and  178  e.  from  the  latter,  and  18  s>w. 
from  liarrisburgh.  Its  situation  \U  pleasant  and 
heahhy,  on  a, plain  near  the  s.  bank  of  Conedog- 
winet  creek,  a  water  of  the  Susquehannah.  The 
town  contains  about  400  houses,  chiefly  of  stone 
and  brick,  and  about  1500 .inhabitants.  The  streets 
intersect  each,  other  at  right  angles,  and  the  public 
buildings  are  a  college,  court-house,  and  gaol,  and 
four  edifices  for  public  worship.  Of  these  the 
Presbyterians,  Germans,  Episcopalians,  and  lioman 
Catholics,  have  each  one.  Dickinson  college, 
named  after  the  celebrated  John  Dickinson,  esa. 
author  of  several  valuable  tracts,  has  a  principal, 
three  professors,  a  philosophical  apparatus,  and  a 
library  containing  near  !^000  volumes.  Its  re- 
venue arises  from  4000/.  in  funded  certificates,  and 
10,000  aerc&ofland.  In  1787  there  were  80  stu- 
dents, and  its  r^utation  is  daily  increasing* 
About  50  years  ago  thifr  spot  was  inhabited  by  In- 
dians and  wild  beasts.] 

.  [Cak LISLE,  a  bay  on  the  ».^de  of  tbe  island 
of  Barbadoes  in  the  West  ludies;;  situated  be- 
tween. James  and  Charles  forts,  on  which  stands 
Bridge-town,  tbe  capital  of  the  island.] 

CARLOS,  San,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  R!ey  in  Brazil ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  a  small  river  which  enters  the  head  of  that 
of  Curituba. 

XIarlos,  Sax,  .another,  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Je- 
suits, in  the  province  and  government  of  Buenos 
Ayres  ;  situate  on  the  shore  *of  a-small  river  near 
tlie  river  Pargu&,  about  five  leagues  s.w.  of  Can- 
ddaria.  Lat.  27^  44'.36"  5.  Long.  55^  57' IS"  a?. 
Carlos,  San,  another,  of  the  missions  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Tucuman,  in  the  jn- 
risdiction  of  the  city  of  Salta;  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  of  Guachipas. 

Carlos,  San,  a  city  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Venezuela  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of%c 
river  Aguirre,  to  the  n.  of  the  city  of  Nirua.  [It 
owes  its  existence  to  the  first  missionaries  of  Vene- 
zuela, and  its  increase  and  beauty  to  the  activity 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  greatest  part  of  its  popu- 
lation is  composed  of  Spaniards  irom  the  Canary 
islands.;  and  dM  these  leave  their  native  country 
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but  to  meliorateibeir  condition,  they  arrive  wiCh  m 
willingness  to  work,  and  a  courage  to  undertako 
any  thing  that  they  think  the  most  proper  to  an* 
swer  their  views.  Their  example  even  inmiiei  m 
sort  of  emulation  among  the  Creoles,  prociactive 
of  public  prosperity.  Cattle  forms  the  gveat  mast 
of  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  Oxen,  horaeii 
and  nuiles,  are  very  numerous.  AgricaltUTe,  al* 
though  not  much  followed,  is  yet  not  neglected. 
Indigo  and  coSee  are  almost  the  only  things  thej 
grow.  The  quality  of  the  soil  gives  the  fhiilB  an 
exquisite  flavour,  but  particularly  the  arangt^ 
which  are  famed  throughout  tbe  province.  (The 
city  is  large,  handsome,  and  well  divided  :  thenr 
compute  the  inhabitants  at  9500.  Tbe  parini 
church,  by  its  construction  and  neatness,  answen 
to  the  industry  and  piety  of  the  people.  Tbe  heat 
at  San  Carlos  is  extreme ;  it  would  be  excewive  i£ 
the  If.  wind  did  not  moderate  the  effects  of  the  sun. 
It  lies  in  0°  SO'  lat.  60  leagues  f .  w.  of  Garacai| 
S4 1, 5.e.  of  St.  Valencia,  and  80  from  St.Pbilip*t. 
.[Cahlos,  San,  a  town  of  the  province  and  go* 
'vernment  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  situate  on  aamall  rifet 
aboutiwo  leagues  n.  of  Maldonado.  Lat.  34^  44f 
45^5.    Long.  55°  44' a>.] 

[Carlos,  San,  Rkal,  a  parish  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  situate  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  about  five  leagues  n.  of 
Colonia  del  Sacramento.  Lat.  34°  SS'  fir  «.  Long. 
57°  50'  a?.] 

[CaR'I^os,  San,  db  Montbrbt^  ike  icapifal *of 
Ifew  California,  founded  in  1770,  at  theftot  of  the 
Cordillera  of  Santa  Lucia,  which  is  covered  with 
oaks,  pines,  (foliis  iemis)^  and  rose  bushes*    The 
village  is  two  leagues  distant  from  the  presidio  of 
the  same  name,     it  appears  that  the  bay  of  Mon- 
terey had  already  been  discovered  by  CabriUo  on 
the  15th  November  1542,  and  that  he  gave  it  the 
name  of  Bahia  de  los  Pinos,  on  account  cf  the 
beautiful  pines  with  which  the  neighbouring  roonn* 
tains  are  ^covered.     It  received  its  present  name 
about  60  years  afterwards  from  Viscaino,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  Gaspar  deZunegay 
Count  de  Monterey,  an  active  man,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted   for  eonsiderabie  maritime  expedi* 
tions,  and  who  engaged  Juan  de  Onate  in  the  coo* 
quebt  of  New  Mexico.     The  coasts  in  the  vicinity 
of  San  Carlos  produce  the  famous  aumm  memm 
(ortnier)  of  Monterey,  in  request  by  the  inlnbi- 
tants  of  Nootka,  and  which  is  employed  in  -the 
trade  of  otter^skins.    The  population  of  San  OmIm 
is  700.] 

Caklqs,  .San,  a  fort  of  the  province  and  go* 
vemment  of  Guayana^  situate  on  the  shove  'Of  thm 
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Rio  VtegrOytin  a  great dsland  (Srmtdrby  this  river 
a&d  that  of  Pasimoni. 

6aklos,  San,  a  bay  of  the  w*  coast  of  Florida', 
45  leagues  from  the  soundings  of  Tortiiguilia. 
JUt.27^1(y,    Long.  g84<>  30'. 

CXai..os>SAi«^,  a  small  island  of  the  gulf^of  Cali- 
foniUi,  or  Mar  Roxo  de  Cortes,  in  the  interior  of 
the  same,  .and  very  close  upon  the  coast. 

Garlos,  San,  a  river  of  the  island  of  Guada* 
lope,  iivbich  runs  nearly  due  ir.e.and  enters  the 
aea  in  the  bay  of  the  Great  Cul  de  Sac. 

Carlos,  San,  a  settlement  (nvith  the  surname 
«f  Real)  of  the  province  and  government  of  Buenos 
Ayres ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  La  Plata, 
near  the  colony  of  Sacramento,  which  belonged  to 
the  Portuguese.  In  its-  vicinty,  on  the  n.  n.  e.  part, 
there  is  a  lake  of  very  good  sweet  water. 

Carlos,  San,  an  island  of  the  straits  of  MageU 
Ian,  between  the  mountain  of  the  Pan  de  Azocar 
and  cape  Galand  of  the  it.  coast. 

Carlos,  San,  a  valley  in  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Tucuman,  which  is  very  fertile  in 
vines,  wheat,  maize,  carob-trees,  tar,  and  in  birds 
and  aaimals  of  the  chase.  Its  natives  are  those 
who  most  of  all  infested  the  Spaniards  when  they 
conquered  this  province. 

Carlos,  Sa  n,  a  settlement  and  fort  of  the  island 
0f  St.  Christopher,  one  of  the  Antilles. 
.    Carlos,  San,  another,  of  the  island  of  Cuba; 
aituate  on  the  n.  coast,  on  the  point  of  land  called 
the  Pan  de  Mantanzas. 

.  Carlos,  San,  another,  of  the  province  and  go* 
vernment  of  Maracaibo ;  situate  in  the  island  Pax- 
ara,  on  the  shore  of  the  Gran  Laguna,  or  Great 
lake. 

Carlos,  Sam,  another,  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas ;  a  reduccion  of  the  mis- 
sions which  were  held  there  by  the  regulars  of  the 
society  of  Jesuits.  It  lies  between  the  rivers  Arau- 
caso  and  Shiquita,  in  the  territory  of  the  Cahu- 
maris  Indians. 

Carlos,  San,  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernmient  of  Guatemala ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  of  S.  Juan,  or  Del  Desaguadero. 

Caklos,  San,  some  sierras  or  mountains,  called 
De  Don  Carlos,  in  the  province  and  capUdnship  of 
Rey  in  Bmzit.  They  run  parallel  to  the  sierra  of 
Loa  Difuntos,  in  the  extremity  of  the  coast  formed 
by  the  mouth  of  the  river  La  Plata. 

CARLOSAMA,  a  large  settlement  of  Indians  of 
the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Pastos  in  the 
kingdom  of  Quito,  on  the  s.  shore  of  the  river  of 
its  name.  Its  territory  is  most  fertile,  but  the  cli- 
Diate  is  very  cold,  and  the  streets  almost  always 
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bupassable.  It  is  to  the  w.n.  w.  of  the  settlement 
of  Ipiales,  and  e«  n,  c,  of  that  of  Cumbal. 

CARLTON,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Bnr- 
badoes,  in  the  district  and  parish  of  St.  Thomas. 

CARLUTAS,  a  river  of  the  province  and  ra»- 
tdmhip  of  Rio  Grande  in  Brazil.  It  rises  near  the 
coast,  runs  s,  s,  e.  and  enters  the  sea  between  the 
Grenibabu  and  the  Rio  Grande. 

CARMA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor* 
regimienfo  of  Porco  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the  cu- 
racy of  Porco. 

[CARMEL,  a  township  in  Dutchess  county, 
New  York.  By  the  state  census  of  1796,  237  of 
its  inhabitants  were  electors.] 

[CARMELO,  a  river  on  the  coast  of  New  Al- 
bion, s,  €.  of  Francisco  bay.  A  little  n.  from  it 
is  Sir  Francis  Drake^s  harbour,  where  that  navi- 
gator lay  five  weeks.] 

Carmelo,  Sierras  del,  a  cordiUera  of  very 
lofty  mountains  of  the  province  of  California ;  they 
run  to  the  sea-shore  from  the  sierra  of  the  Enfado, 
as  fieir  as  the  cape  of  San  Lucas. 

CARMEN,  a  river  of  the  province  and  colony  of 
Surinam,  in  the  part  of  Guayana  possessed  by  the 
Dutch.  Jt  rises  in  the  sierra  of  Rinocote,  runs 
from  w.  to  e.  and  gathering  the  waters  of  many 
others^  enters^  in  a  large  body  into  the  Mazar- 
roni.- 

Carmen,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Cartagena ;  situate  in  the  district  of 
the  mountains  of  ftfarca,  between  those  of  San  Ja- 
cinto and  San  Francisco  de  Asis.  It  is  one  of 
those  new  settlements  that  were  founded  by  the  Go- 
vernor Don  Juan  Pimienta  in  1776. 

Carmen,  another  settlement,  with  the  addition 
of  Frayeles  de  el,  which  is  the  village  of  the  pro- 
vince and  captainship  of  Todos  Santos  in  Brazil ; 
situate  between  the  rivers  Rans  and  Tucumbim. 

Carmen,  another,  in  the  same  kingdom  ;  situate 
near  a  stream  and  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Tocan- 
tines,  on  the  e.  side,  and  not  far  from  the  Arrayal 
of  San  Feliz. 

Carmen,  a  large  island  of  the  gulf  of  California, 
or  Mar  Roxo  de  Cortes,  near  the  coast,  between 
the  islands  of  San  Ildefonso  and  Agua  Verde. 

Carmen,  a  town  of  the  province  and  captain" 
skip  of  Espiritu  Santo,  in  Brazil ;  situate  on  the 
shore  and  at  the  head  of  a  river  which  gives  it  this 
name. 

CARMOT,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Caxamarca  la  Grande  in  Peru ; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Cbicama. 

CARNELAND,  Islas  de,  islands  near  the 
coast  of  the  province  and  government  of  Honduras, 
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cloBe  to  those  of  Pcrlas  and  Mosquitos ;  they  are 
thiee  in  number^  small  and  desert. 

CARNERO,  PuNTA  DEL,  a  point  on  the  coast 
of  the  S.  sea,  and  of  the  province  and  goyemmeiit 
of  Guayaquil ;  one  of  the  two  which  form  the 

£sat  bay  of  Tumbcz.     It  is  close  to  the  point  of 
nta  Elena. 

Carnero,  PuntA'1>bl,  another,  on  the  coast 
of  the  kingdom  of  Chile  ;  it  is  very  low^  extend- 
ing itself  with  a  gentle  slope  towards  the  sea.  The 
e.  winds  are  prevalent  here,  rendering  it  dangerous 
to  be  passed. 

Carnero,  Punta  del^  another  point  of  land 
on  the  coast  of  the  same  kingdom. 

Carnero,  Punta  del,  a  port  of  the  coast  of 
•tiie  kingdom  of  Chile,  between  the  mouth  of  the 
river  J^bo  and  the  point  of  Rumena. 

[CARNESVILLE,  the  chief  town  of  Franklin 
county,  Greorgia,  100  miles  if.m.  of  Augusta.  It 
contains  a  court-house,  and  about  90  dwelling- 
liouses.l 

CAROLINA,  a  province  of  N.  America,  and 
part  of  that  extensive  country  anciently  caHed 
Florida,  bounded  n.  hy  Virginia,  ^.  by  the  true 
FWida,  w.  by  Louisiana,  and  e.  by  the  Atlantic, 
it  is  divided  into  N.  and  &  Caiolina.     Its  ex- 
tent is  135  leagues  in  length,  nearly  fron  s.  w.  to 
n.  e.  and  75  in  width  from  e.  to  w.  from  90^ 
to  96°  30'  of  lat.     It  was   discovered   by  Juan 
Ponce  de  Leon  ta  15JS,  thoucfh  it  was  not  settled 
by  the  Spaniards  then,  but  aDandeaed  until  the 
Yeign  of  Charles  IX.  king  of  France,  when  the 
JFrench  established  themselves  in  it,  under  the 
command  of  admiral  Chatilon,  protector  of  the 
Protestants.    He  founded  a  colony  and  a  fort  call- 
ed Charles  fort,  and  ^ve  the  name  of  Carolina  to 
Ae  country4  in  honour  to  hlis  monarch.     Thb  es- 
tablishment, however,  lasted  but  a  short  time,  for 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  Spaniards,  who  put  to 
the  sword  the  new  colonists,  and  went  away  under 
the  impression  that  they  bad  now  left  the  country 
in  a  perfectly  abandoned  state.    But  the  English, 
at  this  time,  were  maintaining  a  footing  here,  un- 
der the  command  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  though 
they  were  not  under  any  formal    esSiblishraent 
until  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  in  J 663,  when  the 
country  was  granted  as  a  property  to  the  following 
nobility,  y\z.  the  Count  of  Clarendon,  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  Count  of  Craven,  John  Berkley,  John 
Ashley,  afterwards  Count  of  Shaftsbury,  George 
Carteret,  John  Colleton,  and  William  Berkley; 
by  these  it  was  divided  into  as  many  counties, 
and  by  them  names  were  given  to  the  rivers,  settle- 
«fients,  &c.    Their  privilege  of  proprietor^ip  and 
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jurisdiction  extended  from  lat  SV^  io  SBP  n.  wuSl 
they  had  an  absolute  authority  to  form  eslaMUi* 
ments  and  governments,  accoiding  to  the  laws  and 
statutes  laid  down  by  that  famous  and  reiiowued 
philosopher  John  Locke ;  accordingly  the  govern* 
ment  partook  largely  of  the  despotic,  imd  the 
rulers  nad  the  power  of  acknowledguig  orienouiic- 
ing  laws,  of  conferring  titles,  employmenAB,  pio* 
motions,  and  dignities,    according  to  their  own 
caprice.    Th^  divided  the  popuhtion  imlD  time 
classes:  The  first  was  composed  of  those  «ititiBd 
the  Baronsi  and  to  these  were  given  120,000  acres 
0f  land  ;  flie  second  were  two  lordshtDs,  widi  the 
title  of  Counts,  io  whom  were  ffiven  8w fiOO  acres  ; 
and  the  third,  who  were  called  Landgmves,  athle 
corresponding  to  Dukes,  had  a  portion  of  480,000 
acve&    This  last  body  formed  the  high  cooncB* 
chanfber,  and  the  lower  was  composed  of  tlie  re- 
presentatives of  the  counties  and  cities,  both  of 
these  together  forming  the  parliament^  this  beiag 
the  xeaf  tide,  and  iM)t  assemUy,  as  in  the  etfier 
colonies.    The  first  establishment  was  the  city  oT 
Charlestown,  between  two  navigable  riven  cidied 
Ashley  and  Cowper;  the  same  offisred  an  asylum 
to  the  Europeans,  who  on  account  of  rdigions 
disturbances  fled  firom  Europe,  and  who  haTing 
sufibred  great  distresses  there,  had  afterwaids  to 
encounter  a  rery  unfiriendly  reoeptioo  finom  the 
Indians.    Such  was  the  state  of  affiiirs  nntil  ITSS, 
when  this  city  was  taken  under  the  protection  of 
the  English  crown  ;  a  corresponding  leeompenos 
having  oeen  paid  to  the  lords,  the  proprietors,  who 
yielding  it  up,  thus  made  a  virtue  of  neoeantj ; 
the  Count  Grenville,  however,  persisted  in  hom- 
ing his  eighth  share.     From  that  time  it  wasdhrio* 
ea  into  two  parts,  called  North  an4  South.  Tiie  cK* 
mate  difiers  but  little  from  that  of  Yimnia,  al- 
though  the  heat  in  the  summer  is  ntber  mofs 
powerful  here;  the  winter,  however,  is  sboiler 
and  milder ;  the  temperature  is  serene  mad  the 
air  healthy ;  tempests  and  thunder  storms  ana  fie* 
quent,  and  this  is  the  only  part  of  this  oontinent 
wherein  have  been  experienced  hurricanes;  aUlMNuHh 
they  are  but  rare  here,  and  never  so  violent  as  hi  tte 
ishnds.    The  half  of  March,  the  whole  of  AprO, 
May,  and  tlie  greater  part  of  June,  the  seasonis 
mild  and  agreaUe ;  in  July,  August,  end  neariy 
all  September,  the  heat  is  intense ;  but  the  wifller 
is  so  mild,  especiallv  when  the  fi.0.  wind  jnevnHs, 
that  the  water  is  seldom  ftosen.  It  is  eztieaidy  fer- 
tile, and  abounds  in  wheat,  barley,  rice,  and  al 
kinds  of  pulse,  flowers,  and  fruite  of  an  exqnisils 
flavour;  and  the  soil,  which  is  uncuttivatod,  b 
covered  irith  idl  kinds  of  trees.    The  prine^ 
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'^molament  whicb  used  to  be  derived  to  the  Eng^ 
lish  from  the  skins  of  the  castor,  is  a^  present 

Sreatljr  abridged  fromthecircuinstanceof  the  In* 
ians  invariably  destroying  this  animal ;  but  the 
loss  is  in  a  great  measure  made  up  from  the  great 
gain  acqurrra  in  the  sale  of  turpentine,  fish,  and 
pitch*  Here  they  cultiyate  quantities  of  indigo 
of  three  sorts,  much  maize,  and  in  the  low  lands 
aezcellent  rioe.  All  this  province  is  a  plain  80 
HQniles  in  length,  carrying  on  a  great  commerce  in 
the  above  productions,  and  formerly  that  of  rice 
.was  very  considerable ;  it  being  computed  to  have 

i yielded  that  article  to  the  value  of  150,000/.  ster- 
ing  per  annum.  Id  its  woods  are  many  exquisite 
•kinds  of  timber,  and  the  country  abounds  with 
tabbits,  hares,  dantas,  deer,  pheasants,  partridges, 
^^anes,  pigeons,  and  other  birds*,  and  with  num- 
bers of  ravenous  and  fierce  wolves,  against  the 
attacks  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  the 
cattle*  The  European  animals  have  also  multi«- 
plied  here  astonishingly,  so  that  it  is  not  unusual 
for  persons,  who  at  first  had  not  more  dian  three  or 
ibur  cows,  now  to  possess  as  many  thousands. 
These  two  provinces  forming  Carolina  have  10 
navigable  rivers,  w^h  an  infinite  number  of  smaller 
note,  all  abounding  in  fish ;  but  they  have  few 
good  ports,  and  the  b^t  of  these  is  Cape  Fear. 
•rf«  Carolina  is  not  so  rich  as  is  S.  Carohna,  and 
Denton  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  former, 
but  it  is  at  present  reduced  to  a  miserable  village ; 
the  capital  of  both  is  Charlestown,  which  since  the 
last  war  is  independent  of  the  English,  together 
.with  all  the  country,  which  now  forms  one  of  the  18 

J  provinces  composing  the  United  States  of  America. 
£S^  North  Carolina  and.SouTH  Carolina.] 
[CAROLINE  County,  inTirginia,  is  on  the  5. 
e  of  Rappahannock  river,  which  separates  it 
from  King  Greorge's  county,  it  is  about  40  miles 
square,  and  contains  17,489  inhabitants,  including 
J0,292  slaves.] 

[C  Alto  LINE  County,  on  the  e.  shore  in  Mary- 
land, borders  on  Delaware  state  to  the  e,  and  con* 
teins  9506  inhabitants,  including  S057  slaves.  Its 
chief  town  Danton.] 

CARONi,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Ciuayana,  and  government  of  Cumana ;  one  of 
those  of  the  missions  held  in  that  province  by  the 
Catalanian  Capuchin  fathers. 

Caroni,  another,  in  the  government  of  Mara- 
caibo,  and  jurisdiction  of  Varinas.  It  is  very  poor 
and  of  a  hot  temperature,  but  abounding  in  fruits 
of  maize,  ^i/cav,  piaintains,  and  sugar«canes. 

Caronu  another,  in  the  government  of  the  Nuevo 
fieyno  de  Granada ;  situate  on  a  lofty  spot,  and 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  delightful  of  aby  in  the 
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whole  province.  It  abounds  in  gold  mines,  and 
is  fertile  in  all  the  fruits  peculiar  to  the  cliolate^ 
but  it  is  much  reduced. 

CaRoni,  a  large  and  abundant  river  of  the  pro- 
vince of  G  nay  ana.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  in* 
habited  by  the  Mediterranean  Caribes  Indians^ 
runs  many  leagues,  laving  the  territory  of  the  Ca* 
puchin  missionaries  of  Guayana.  Its  shores  are 
very  delightful,  from  the  variety  of  trees  and  birds 
found  upon  them.  It  enters  the  Orinoco  on  the  s. 
side,  eight  leagues  from  the  garrison  of  Guayana^ 
and  72  leagues  before  this  river  enters  the  sea,  bet- 
ing divided  into  two  arms,  which  form  a  small 
ishnd.  It  is  very  abundant  and  wide,  but  it  is 
not  navigable,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  its  cur* 
rent,  and  from  its  being  filled  with  little  islands  and 
shoals,  as  likewise  on  account  of  a  great  waterfall 
or  cataract,  which  causes  a  prodigious  noise,  and  is 
close  to  the  mission  and  settlement  of  Aguaca^ua. 
Its  waters  are  very  clear,  although  at  first  sight 
they  appear  dark  and  muddy,  wmch  eflect  is  pro- 
duced from  the  bed  of  the  river  being  of  a  sand  of 
this  colour.  Its  source,  thoujfh  not  accurately 
known,  is  affirmed  by  the  Caribes  Indians  to  lie 
in  the  snowy  sierra  to  the  ft.  of  the  lake  of  Parime, 
that  also  being  the  source  by  which  this  lake  is 
supplied.  At  its  entrance  into  the  Orinoco,  it 
gushes  with  such  impetuosity  as  to  repel  the  waters 
of  this  river  the  dislance  of  a  gun's  shot,  {\>r,  as 
Depons  observes,  half  a  league.  Its  coune  is  di- 
rectly from  s.iofu  and  its  source  ^  more  thaM 
100  leagues  from  its  mouth.] 

CAROPI,  a  river  of  the  uland  and  governnient 
of  Trinidad.  It  runs  from  e»  to  w,  and  enters  tike 
sea  in  the  ffulf  Triste. 

CARORA,  S.  Juan  Bavtista  dbl  Po&- 
TiLLo  OB,  a  city  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Venezuela,  founded  by  Captain  John  Salamanca 
in.  I57S,  and  not  in  1566,  as  is  asserted  by  Father 
Coleti,  in  the  Siege  of  Baraquiga.  It  is  situate  in 
the  savanas  or  llanuras  ;  is  of  a  hot  temperature^ 
but  very  healthy,  although  deficient  in  water, 
since  the  river  Morere,  which  passes  in  its  vicinity, 
aflbrds  but  a  trifling  stream  in  the  summer,  and  is 
at  times  entirely  dry.  In  its  dbtrict  are  bred  all 
kinds  of  cattle,  but  particularly  thegoat,  as  thequan* 
titles  of  thorns  ana  thistles  found  in  this  country 
render  it  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  nourishment 
of  this  animal.  It  abounds  in  very  fine  grains, 
also  in  aromatic  balsams  and  gums,  noted  for  the 
cure  of  wounds.  At  present  it  is  reduced  to  a 
miserable  population,  unworthy  of  the  name  of  a 
city,  consisting  of  Musiees^  Mulattoeis,  and  some  In^ 
dians;  but  it  still  preserves  a  very  good  parish 
churchi  a  convent  of  monks  of  SU  Francisco,  and 
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'an  hermitage  dedicated  io  St  Denis  the  Areopa^ 
ffite.  It  lies  to  the  s.  of  the  city  of  Barauisimeto^ 
between  that  of  Tucuyo  and  the  lake  of  Maracaibo. 
[(3arora  is  SO  leagues  to  the  s^  of  Coro,  Its  situa- 
tion owes  nothing  to  nature  but  a  salubrious  air. 
Its  soil,  dry  and  covered  with  thorny  plants,  gives 
no  other  productions  but  such  as  owe  almost  en- 
tirely their  existence  to  the  principle  of  heat.  They 
remark  there  a  sort  of  cochineal  tilvestre  as  fine  as 
the  misteca^  which  they  suffer  to  perish.  The 
land  is  covered  with  prolific  animals,  such  aa 
oxen,  mules,  horses,  sheep,  ffoats,  &;c. ;  and  the 
activity  evinced  by  the  inhabitants  to  make  these 
advantageous  to  them,  supports  the  opinion  that 
there  are  but  few  cities  in  the  Spanish  West  In- 
dies where  there  is  so  much  industry  as  at  Carora. 
The  principal  inhabitants  live  by  the  produce  of 
their  flocks,  whilst  the  rest  ^ain  their  livdihood 
by  tanning  and  selling  the  hides  and  skins.  AU 
though  their  tanning  be  bad,  the  consumer  cannot 
reproach  the  manufacturer,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  how  they  can  sell  the  article,  whatever 
may  be  its  quality,  at  the  moderate  price  it  fetches. 
The  skins  and  leather  prepared  at  Garora  are  used 
in  a  great  degree  by  the  inhabitants  themselves 
for  IxKits,  shoes,  saddles,  bridles,  and  strops. 
The  surplus  of  the  consumption  of  the  place  is 
used  throughout  the  province,  or  is  s^nt  io  Ma* 
racaibo,  Cartagena,  and  Cuba.  They  also  manu- 
facture at  Carora,  from  a  sort  of  aloe  dUsthica^  very 
excellent  hammocs,  which  form  another  article  of 
their  trade.  These  employments  occupy  and 
support  a  population  of  6S00  souk,  who,  with  a 
sterile  soil,  have  been  able  to  aequtre  that  ease  and 
competency  which  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
intention  of  nature  to  deny  them.  The  city  is  well 
built;  the  streets  are  wide,  running  in  straight 
parallel  tines.  The  police  and  the  administration 
of  justice  are  in  the  hands  of  a  lieutenant  of  the  go- 
vernor and  a  cabildo.  There  is  no  military  au- 
thority. Carora  lies  in  lat.  9°  SO'  it.  and  is  15 
leagues  e.  of  the  lake  of  Maracaibo,  12  it.  of 
Tocnyo,  18  n.  w.  of  Barquisimeto,  and  90  iv.  of 
Caracas.] 

Carora,  a  great  fionifra  of  the  same  province, 
which  extends  16  leagues  from  e.  to  w.  and  six 
from  n.  to  s.  It  was  discovered  by  George  Spira 
in  1534,  abounds  greatly  in  every  kind  of  grain 
and  fruit,  but  is  of  a  very  hot  temperature.  Its 
population  is  not  larger  than  that  of  the  former  city, 
to  which  it  gives  its  name; 

CARORI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Venezuela ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
Chirimichale,  in  the  point  ofHicacos. 

[CAROUGE  Point,  the  aortbemmoit  extcemitj 
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of  the  island  of  St*  Domingo  ih  the  W.  Indiet ;. 
S5  miles  ft.  from  the  town  of  St.  Ja^o.] 

CARPE,  island  of  the,  ih  lake  Superior  of 
New  France,  between  the  n.  coast  and  Gape 
Breton. 

CARPINTO,  Punt  A  ur,  a  point  oh  the  coast 
of  the  province  and  government  of  the  Rio  del 
Hacha. 

CARQUIN,  a  port  of  the  coast  of  Peru  and 
S.  sea,  in  the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Chaa- 
cay. 

[CARR,  a  small  plantation  in  Linccdn  county, 
district  of  Maine.! 

[CARRANTA^CA  Lagoon,  or  Cartago,  is 
•a  large  gulf  on  the  s,  side  of  the  bay  of  Hon-^ 
duras,  about  70  miles  it.  w.  of  cape  Gracios  a 
Dios,  and  nearly  as  far  s.  e»  from  Brewer's  la^ 
goon.] 

CARRASCAL,  a  settlement  of  the  [wovince 
and  corregimiento  of  Cuio  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile;^ 
situate  s.  of  the  city  o£  Mendoza,  and  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  of  this  name. 

CARRETAS,  Puerto  de  las,  a  port  in  the 
sierra  of  its  name,  in  Nueva  Espafia. 

CARRETO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Cartagena;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  cmo  or  dike  near  the  sea-^coast. 

Carreto,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
inent  of  Darien,  and  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme;  it 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  n.  coast,  and  eotem 
the  sea  behuid  the  bay  of  Calidonia. 

CARRION  DR  Vblazco,  a  small  but  beauti^^ 
ful  and  well  peopled  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Peru, 
in  the  pleasant  Uanura  of  Guaura ;   it  is  af  a  mild, 

f)leasant,  and  healthy  climate,  ef  a  fertile  and  de* 
ightful  soil,  and  inhabited  by  a  no  small  number 
of  distinguished  and  rich  families. 

CARRIZAL,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Venezuela;  situate  on  the  coast  and 
point  of  Coro,  to  the  n.  of  this  city. 

C arrival,  3.  sierra  or  chain  of  mountains  of 
the  same  ptcwince  and  government,  which  runs 
from  f .  to  w*  from  the  shore  of  the  river  Guarico 
to  the  shore  of  the  Guaya. 

Carrizal,  another  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Sonora  in  Nueva  Espafia ;  situ* 
ate  near  a  river,  between  the  settlements  of  fi^tegui 
and  San  Marcelo. 

Carrizal,  another,  of  the  province  andror* 
regimiefdo  of  Rancagua  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile, 
to  the  !•  of  the  city  of  Mendoza,  and  on  Uie  shore 
of  the  river  of  this  name. 

Carrizal,  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  the  Rio  del  Hacha,  situate  on  the 
coast  of  the  country  of  the  Qoi^iros  Indians^  be- 
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likid  the  cape  of  La  Yela,  wbieh  is  at  present 
destroyed. 

CARRtzAit,  another,  of  the  missions  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Taiaumara,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  V  iz« 
caya^  to  the  s.  of  the  garrison  of  Paso. 

Cahrizal,  another,  'with  the  additional  title  of 
MamAoj  in  the  missions  of  Nuevo  Mexico. 

-Carrizal,  another,  with  the  dedicatory  title 
t>f  San  Fernando,  in  the  kingdom  of  Nueya  Vis- 
caya. 

CARTAGENA,  a  province  and  ^remment 
of  the  kingdom  of  Tterra  Firme,  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  bounded  n.  by 
the  sea,  s.  by  the  province  of  Antioquia,  e.  by 
the  province  and  government  of  Santa  Marta,  from 
vrhich  it  is  divided  by  the  Rio  Grande  de  la  Mag* 
dalena,  and  w.  by  the  province  of  Darien,  being 
separated  by  the  river  STan  Juan ;  it  is  100  leases 
long,  running  nearly  from  it.  e.  to  t.  w.-  and  80 
wide,  e.  w.    It  was  discovered  by  Rodrigo  Bas- 
tidas  in  I5S0,  and  subdued  by  the  adekmiado  or 
^vemor  Pedro  de  Heredia,  at  the  expence  of 
many  battles,  owing  to  the  valour  and  warlike  dis- 
position of  the  natives.    This  country  is  of  a  very 
hot  and  moist  temperatmre,  fiill  of  mountains  ana 
woods,  and  towards  tiie  n.  part  swampy,  sandy, 
and  full  of  pools  of  sea-water,  from  the  iowness  of 
the  territory ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  fertile,  and 
abounds  in  maize,   pulse,  tfnd  fruits,  as  also  in 
<^ttle,  of  the  hides  and  fat  of  which  this  province 
miikes  a  great  traffic.    Its  mountains  produce  ex- 
cellent woods,  and  the  famous  dyeing  wood,  equal 
tothatofCampeche,  with  an  abundance  of  excel- 
lent gums,  medicinal  balsams,  and  herbs.    Here 
are  many  kinds  of  rare  birds,  animals,  and  snakes 
ef  difi^ent  species ;  amongst  the  former  the  most 
remarkable  are  the  pertco,  of  the  figure  of  a  cat, 
and  so  heavy  that  it  takes  a  full  hour  to  move 
itself  SO  paces ;  the  tnapuritOj  of  the  size  of  a  small 
lap-dog,  whose  arras  and  means  of  defending  him- 
self from  other  animals  and  his  pursuers  consist 
simply  in  discharging  some  wind  with  such  force 
and  noise  as  to  stupify  his  enemies,  whilst  be 
quietly  makes  his  retreat  to  some  neighbouring 
thicket.     This  province   produces   also  indigo, 
tortoise-shell,  and  cotton,  and  some  caroa  of  an 
excellent  qualitv  in  the  Rio  de  la  Magdalena.     It 
was  well  peopled  with  Indiams  in  the  time  of  its 
gentilism,  but  its  inhabitants  are  now  reduced  to 
a  very  trifling  number.    It  is  watered  by  various 
rivers,  but  those  of  the  most  consideration  are  £1 
Grande  de  ia  Ma^^lalena,  and  that  of  San  Juan,  or 
Atracto,  both  of  which  are  navigable  and  well 
stocked  with  alligators,  tortoises,  and  a  multitude 
•f  fishes*    Its  district  contains  8S  setttlements,  ai 
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^hteh  there  are  two  cities,  seven  towns,  and  96' 
settlements  or  villages,  inhabited  by  59,33S  whites, 

13,993  Indians,  and  7770  Negro  and  Mulatto 
slaves,  according  io  the  numeration  of  the  fiscal  of 
the  royal  audience  of  Santa  F^,  Don  Piuncisco 
Moreno  y  Escandon,  in  the  year  1770.  The  ca- 
pital has  the  same  name,  and  the  other  settlements 
are, 

Totmts.  Jolojolo, 

Tenerife,  San  Jacinto, 

Mompox,  Nuestra  Seiora  del 
Tamalameque,  Carmen, 

S.  Benito  Abad^  San  Aurustin  de 
Zimiti,  PlayaUanca. 

Ayapel,  Teton, 

C&zeres.  Zambrano, 

Sfttlemenit^  San  Francisco  de 
Tubara,  Asis, 

.  Boxon,  Coloso, 

Usiacuri,  ToUi  Viejo^ 

Jahipa,  Pichelini 

Barranquilla,  Tacaloa, 

Soledad,  Tacamocho^ 

Malambo,  Yati, 

Pueblo  Nuevo,  Pinto, 

S&bana  Grande,  Santa  Ana, 

Santo  Tomas,  San  Fernando^ 

Palmar  de  la  Can-  San  Cen6n^ 

delaria,  Talaibaa, 

Santa  Catalina,  Morcbiquejoi 

Santa  Rosa,  Chilloa, 

S&bana  Larga,  Goamal, 

San  Benito,  Pefion, 

Guamars,  San  Pedro, 

San  Juan  de  Saha-  Norwi, 

gun,  Guayali 

Turbaco,  Retiro, 

Zimiriguaco,  San  Sebastian, 

San  Estuiislao,  Cascajar, 

Manati,  Sto.  Tomas  Canton 
Carreto,  ariense, 

Cerro  de  S.  Anto*  Tacasalumai 

nio,  Sins^, 

Real  de  la  Cruz,  Moron, 

Baru,  San  Christoval, 

Barranca  Nueva,  Santiago, 

Yucal,  Caimitos, 

Pasa  Caballos,  Sinsiiejo, 

Rocha,  Sampues, 

Majetas,    •  Chinu, 

San  Basilio,  S.  Antonio  Abad, 

San  Cayetano,  S.  Andres, 

San  Juan  Nepomu-  Pinchorroy, 

zano,  San  Emigdio^ 

Hamenco,  Momil, 
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Sui  Nioolai  de  k 

San  Juan  de  las 

Palmas, 
Pueblo  Nueyo, 
Santeroi 
Loricd, 
San  Nicolas  de 

Bari, 
San  Bernardo  A- 

bad, 

Morales, 

Babilla, 

Tablada, 


rty 


Tiquicto  de  Aden- 

Iro, 
Tiquicio  de  Afu- 

era, 
Maja^ua, 
Nechi, 
San  M&rcosy 
San  Pelajo, 
Zerete, 

Zienwa  del  Oro, 
San  Carlos  de  Co« 

losina. 
San  Geronimo  de 

Buena  vista. 


The  capital  is  a  large  city  adorned  with  beauti- 
ful buildings,  founded  by  Pedro  de  Heredia  in 
1533,  on  the  shore  of  a  great  and  rery  convenient 
bay  more  than  two  leagues  in  length.     It  was  call- 
ed Calamari  in  the  time  of  the  Indians,  which  sig- 
nifies, in  their  language,  the  land  of  craw-fish,  from 
the  abundance  of  these  found  in  it.     It  is  situate 
on  a  sandy  bland,  which  forming  a  narrow  strait, 
gives  a  communication  to  the  part  called  Tierra 
&>mba;  on  the  left  it  is  entered  by  a  wooden 
bridge,  having  a  suburb  called  Xiximani,  which 
is  another  island  uniting  with  the  continent  by 
means  of  a  bridge  in  the  same  manner  as  itself. 
It  is  well  fortified,  and  is  the  residence-  of  a  go- 
vernor, with  the  title  of  captain-general,  dependent 
on  the  viceroy  of  Santa  Fe,  having  been  indepen- 
dent till  the  year  1739.     Besides  the  precinct  and 
bastions,  it  has  a  half-moon,  which  defends  the 
entrance  or  gate;  and  at  a  small  distance  is  the 
castle  of  San  Felipe  de  Baraxas,  situate  on  an 
eminence,  and  on  the  side  of  the  bay  the  castles  of 
San  Luis,  Santa  Cruz,  San  Joseph,  San  Felipe, 
and   Pastclillo,  which   were  rebuilt  in  a  modern 
nianner,  in  1634,  by  the  Lieutenant-genera!  Don 
Ignacio  de  Sala,  with  the  names  of  San  Fernando, 
San  Joseph,  £1  Angel,  and  £1  Pastelillo.     The 
cathedral  church  is  magnificent,  and  included  in  it 
is  the  parish  of  Sagrario,  besides  two  other  pa- 
rishes called  JiA  Trinidad  and  Santo  Toribo.     It 
has  the  convents  of  monks  of  St.  Francisco,  St. 
Domingo,  St.  Augustin^  St.  Diego,  La  Merced, 
and  San  Juan  de  Dios,  which  is  an  hospital,  and 
situate  at  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  without  the 
walls  of  the  city,  at  a  quarter  of  a  league's  dis- 
tance from  the  convent  of  the  barefooted  Augustins, 
called  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Popa ;  to  this  con- 
vent vessels  are  accustomed  to  ofl^er  up  a  salutation 
as  soon  as  they  discover  it  at  sea.     it  has  also  a 
college  which  belonged  to  the  society  of  Jesuits, 
a  convent  of  Santa  Clara,  one  of  the  Observers 
of  San  Francisco,  and  another  of  barefooted  Car- 


melites.   At  a  small  distance  without  the  cit>  it/ 
the  hospital  of  San  L&zaro,  for  lepers,  which  ma*  . 
lady  is  epidemical  in  the  country.  .  It  has  also/i 
tribt^nal  of  the  inquisition,  established  in  1610^  c^. 
which  there  is  only  three  in  all  America,  and  put>  ^ 
ting  this  city,  in  this  point  of  view,  on  a  footing  with' 
the  inetropolitan  cities  Lima  and  Mexico.  It  b  the 
bead  of  a  bishopric  erected  in  1531  bv  his  holiness 
Clement  VII.    The  bay  abounds  in  fish  of  various . 
kinds,  but  it  is  infested  by  marine  wolves.     The . 
climate  of  this  city  is  very  hot :  from  May  to  No- 
vember,  which  are  the  winter  months,  thunder^, 
rain,  and  tempests  are  very  frequent,,  bat  from 
thb  inconvenience  they  derive  an  advantage  of 
fining  with  water  their  cisterns,  called  aljibeSj  and 
which  afibrd  them  the  only  supply  of  this  most 
necessary  article ;  accordingly  every  house  is  fur« 
nished  with  one  of  these  cisterns  :  from  December 
to  April,  which  is  the  summer,  the  heat  is  exces- 
sive, occasioning    continual  perspiration,   which 
debilitates  the  frame,  and  causes  the  inhabitants  ta 
have  a  pale  and  unhealthy  appearance,  although 
tliey  nevertheless  enjoy  good  health,  it  being  not 
unusual  to  find  amongst  them  persons  exceeding 
80  years  of  age.    The  iri^gularity  of  this  climate 

Eroduces  several  very  afilicting  disorders,  as  -the 
lack  vomit,    which  is  most  common   amongst - 
strangers  and  sea-faring  people,  few  of  whom  have 
the  luck  to  escape  it,  but  no  person  ever  has  it 
twice.     The  inhabitants  aoe  likewise  much  trou*. 
bled  with  the  leprosy,  or  disease  of  St.  Lazarus ;  the 
culebtUlay  which  is  an  insect  which  breeds  under  the . 
skin,  and  causes  a  swelling  which  is  accustomed  ta 
terminate  in  gangrene  and  spasms  or  convulsions  i 
besides  these  inconveniences,  tliere  are  muUitudea 
of  troublesome  insects  which  infest  the  houae^ 
such  as  beetles,  ;7igiia^,  scorpions,  centipedsy  ana  - 
mordelagos.     The  largest  trees  are  the  caob,  the 
cedar,  the  maria^  and  balsam ;    of  the  first  an^ 
made  canoes,  out  of  the  solid  trunk,  for  fishing  and 
commerce  ;  the  red  cedar  is  better  than  the  white^ 
and  the  t^wo  last,  not  to  mention  their  utility   from 
the  compactness  of  their  timber,  for  their  delicious 
smell  and  beautiful   colour,  are    the   trees  from 
whence  are  nrocurcd  those  admirable  distillations 
called  the  oil  of  Maria  and  balsam  of  Tolu.     Here 
are  also  tamarind  trees,  medlars,  sapolas^  papauaSf 
cassias,  and  Indian  apple  trees,  producing  deli- 
cate and  pleasant  fruits  ;  the  fruit,  however,  of  the 
last  mentioned  is  poisonous,  and  many  who,  de- 
ceived by  the  beauty  of  these  hpples,  havethf 
rashness  to  taste  them,  soon  repent  of  their  foUy, 
for  they  immediately  swell  to  aaistressing  degree : 
so  if  perchance  any,  one  should  sleep  undi^r  its 
brancbes^  he  will  be  afflicted  in  the  same  way. 
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Hie  antidote,  however,  is  oil  taken  in  abundance 
internally,  and  applied  outwaidly.  Neither  wheat 
nor  barlej  are  known  %ere,  but  the  place  abounds 
in  maize  and  rice,  of  which  they  make  cakes;  and 
which  are  the  common  bread  of  the  natives,  and 
more  particularly  so  that  called  casave^  being  a 
sort  ofcake  made  of  the  root  yuca^  name^  or  mo" 
niato.    There  are  also  a  great  number  of  cotton 
trees.    The  arms  of  this  city  are  a  green  cross 
upon  a  gold  ground,    with  a  lion  rampant  oh 
each  side.     It  was  sacked  in  1593  by  Robert 
Baal,  a  pirate ;  in  1583,  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  S3 
years^frora  the  time  of  its  bcin^  fortified,  and  not 
from  its  foundation,  as  according  to  Mr.  La  Ma- 
tiniere ;  again  in  1695,  by  Mr.  Ducase,  assisted  bv 
the  adventurers  or  fiibustiers,  who  completely  piU 
laged  it :  but  a  great  sensation  having  been  caused 
amongst  the  inhabitants  at  the  loss  or  a  superb  se- 
pulchre made  of  silver,  in  which  it  was  usual  on 
a  good  Friday  to  deposit  the  eucharist,  they  had 
the  ^ood  fortune  to  obtain  its  restitution  through 
the  interest  and  favour  of  Louis  XIV.      The 
Enelish,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Vernon 
anil  Sir  Charles  Ogle,  besieged  this  city  in  1740, 
when,  atthough  its  castles  were  destroyed,  and 
it  was  completely  besieged ,  it  would  not  surren- 
der, being  gloriously   defended   by  the  viceroy 
Don  Sebastian  de  Eslava,  and  Don  Bias  de  Lezo, 
who  caused  the  English  to  abandon  the  enterprise 
with  precipitancy  and  with  great  loss.     [For  this 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  English,  several  reasons 
were  assigned  besides  the  strength  of  the  place ; 
namely,  the  mortality  among  the  troops,  want 
of  skill  in  the  commanders,  and  certain  differences 
between  the  admiml  and  the  general.    The  forti- 
fications which  they  demolished  have  since  been 
repaired.]  It  is  the  only  part  of  all  America  where 
there  is  effective  coin  of  a  fourth  part  of  a  real  in 
silver.     Its  inhabitants  amount  to  9160  souls  in 
communion.    It  has  been  the  native  place  of  many 
celebrated  persons,  such  are, 

Don  Augustin  Samiento  de  Sotomayor,of  the  or- 
der of  Santiago,  viscount  of  Portillo, 

Don  Andres  de  la  Vega,  professor  at  Salamanca, 
a  famous  lawyer. 

Fray  Carlos  de  Melgarejo,  a  religious  Domini- 
€;an,  an  excellent  preacher,  and  a  man  of  unble- 
mished life. 

Don  Caspar  de  Cuba  and  Arce,  head  collegiate 
of  San  Marcos  de  Lima,  oidor  of  Chile. 

Don  Gronzalo  de  Hcrrera,  Marquis  of  Villalta, 
governor  of  Antioguia. 

Don  Gregorio  Castellar  y  Mantilla,  governor  of 
Comana,  and  ^neral  of  the  armada  of  the  guard 
of  the  coasts  of  Cartagena. 


'  Don  Joseph  de  Paredes,  captain  of  infimlry,* 
knight  of  the  order  of  Santiago. 

Fray  Joseph  Pacheco,  of  the  order  of  St.  Au- 
gustin, master,  visitor,  and  vicar-general  in  his  pro- 
vince of  the  Nuevo  lieyno. 

The  Father  Joseph  de  Urbina,  of  the  extin- 
guished company,  rector  of  the  college  of  Santa 

Don  Juan  Fernandez  Rosillo,  dean  of  the  church 
of  his  country,  bishop  of  Verapez  and  of  Mecho- 
acan. 

Fray  Juan  Pereyra,  a  religious  Dominican. 

Don  Lope  Duke  £strad&,  knight  of  the  order  of 
Santiago. 

It  is  in  long.  75°  24'  and  lat.  l(fi  25'  if.  [For 
account  of  the  present  revolutions,  see  Vene- 
zuela.! 

Bisnops  \rho  have  presided  in  Cartagena. 

1.  Don  Fray  Tom&s  del  Toro,  a  monk  of  the 
order  of  St.  Domingo,  elected  the  first  bishop  in 
1532 ;  but  being  at  Talavera,  his  country,  at  the 
time,  he  unfortunately  died  before  he  was  conse-  ' 
crated. 

2.  Don  Fray  Ger6nimo  de  Loaisa,  a  Dominicaii 
monk,  renowned  for  his  virtue  and  talent,  and  for 
his  experience  in  Indian  aflairs ;  he  was  elected  in 
the  room  of  the  former,  was  consecrated  at  Valla* 
dolid,  and  there  he  erected  the  church  into  a  ca- 
thedral in  1558,  the  same  year  in  which  heentcnd 
Cartagena ;  from  hence  he  was  promoted  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Lima  in  1542. 

S.  Don  Dray  F'rancisco  de  Santa  Maria  y  Bena-^ 
vides,  of  the  order  of  St.  Gerome,  of  the  illustrious  - 
family  of  the  Marquises  of  Fromesta ;  serving  at 
that  time  the  Emperor  in  Flanders,  he  took  to  a 
religious  life,  and  was  elected  bishop  of  Cartagena 
in  1543.  The  city,  in  his  time,  was  plundered  by 
two  pirates,  headed  by  the  Spanish  pilot  Alonso 
Vexines,  who  committed  this  act  out  ot  revenge  for  • 
a  flogging  he  had  received  ;  they  also  ill-treated 
the  venerable  prelate,  who  had  the  additional  griev- 
ance, in  the  year  1551,  of  witnessing  the  city  in 
flames.  In  1554  he  was  promoted  to  the  church 
of  Modofiedo  in  Gaiicia,  and  was  succeeded  ia 
Cartagena  1^, 

4.*  Don  Fray  Gregorio  de  Beteta,  a  Dominican 
monk,  brought  up  in  the  convent  of  Salamanca,  and 
one  of  the  twenty  who  went  to  the  Nuevo  fieyno 
de  Granada,  i'rotn  whence  he  passed  over  to  Mex- 
ico to  convert  the  Indians,  and  atlerwards  with 
the  same  object  to  the  provinces  of  Santa  Marta, 
Urab&,  and  Oarta^ena ;  and  being  teacher  and 
curate  in  one  of  his  settlements,  he  received  the 
order  of  presentation  to  this  bishopric  in  1555  ; 
although  he  endeavoured  to  decline  the  dignity. 
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he  was  at  laigth  penuaded  to  accept  it  by  the  ac* 
damaiions  and  remonstrances  of  all  parties,  and 
especially  of  the  vicar-general  of  his  order :  he 
bc^n  to  preside  without  being  consecrated ;  but 
being  yet  full  of  scruples,  he  renounced  the  office, 
and  without  permission  returnedto  Spain  :  he  then 
wont  to  Rome,  but  being  desired  by  nis  holiness  to 
return  to  his  diocese,  he  was  said  to  have  been  so 
much  afi'ected  as  not  to  have  been  able  to  prevail 
upon  himself  to  enter  the  city  :  he  returned,  there- 
fore, imminliately  to  the  coast,  and  embarked  for 
Florida,  with  a  view  of  converting  some  of  the 
infidels  ;  and  with  this  object  he  again  set  off  for 
Spain,  in  order  to  obtain  his  renunciation  ;  when 
being  at  length  tired  with  his  wanderings,  and 
-^vorn  out  with  age,  he  died  in  liis  convent  of  To- 
ledo in  1562. 

5.  Don  Juan  de  Simancas,  native  of  Cordova, 
colle<]:ian  of  San  Clemente  de  Bolonia;  he  entered 
in  1560,  went  to  be  consecrated  at  Santa  F6,  and 
upon  his  return,  had  the  mortification  to  find  that 
the  suburbs  of  Xiximani  had  been  sacked  by  some 
f'reuch  pirates  ;  which  disaster  was  again  repeated 
in  the  following  year,  1561.  This  bishop,  after 
having  governed  his  church  for  the  space  of  10 
years,  and  suffering  much  from  the  influence  of  a 
not  climate,  left  the  sec  without  a  licence,  and 
returned  to  bis  country,  where  he  .died  in 
1570. 

6.  Don  Fir.  Luis  Zapata  de  Cardenas,  of  the 
order  of  St.  Francis,  native  of  Llerena  in  Estre- 
madura,  third  commissary-general  of  the  Indies  ; 
elected  bishop  in  1570,  promoted  to  the  archbi- 
shopric of  Santa  Fe  before  he  left  Spain,  and  in  hie 
place  was  chosen, 

7.  Don  Fr.  Juan  de  Vivero,  a  monk  of  the^r- 
der  of  St.  Augustin,  native  of  Yalladolid  ;  he 
passed  over  into  America,  was  prior  of  the  convent 
of  Lima,  founder  of  theconventofCuzco,  elected 
bishop,  which  he  renounced ;  nor  would  he  ac- 
cept the  archbishopric  of  Chacas^  to  which  he  was 
promoted  :  he  died  in  Toledo. 

S.Don  Fr,  Dionisiode  los  Santos,  of  the  order 
of  Santiago,  prior  of  the  convent  of  Granada,  and 
provincial  of  the  province  of  Audalucia  ;  elected 
in  1573:  he  died  in  1578. 

9.  Doii  Fr.  Juan  de  Montalvo,  of  the  same  order 
of  St.  Domingo,  native  of  Ar^valo  ;  elected  bishop, 
lie  entered  Cirtairena  in  1579,  passed  over  to  Santa 
Fe  to  the  synod  C(  Icbrated  there  by  the  archbishop  ; 
and  in  1583  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  bis 
city  sacked,  plundered,  and  destroyed  by  Sir 
Francis  Drake;  which  calamity  had  such  a  great 
effect  upon  htm,  and  well  knowing  now  that  he 
had  no  moans  of  relieving  the  necessities  of  the 


poor,  who  were,  dependent  upon  him,  he-fill  ucfc 
and  died  the  same  year. 

10.  Don  Fr.  Diego  Osorio,  of  the  same  ofder- 
of'St.  Domingo;  he  went  over  as  a  monk  to  Car* 
tagena,  from  thence  to  Lima  aad.ATueva  Eapafiay 
receivol  the  presentation  to  tbb  bishopric  lalQNg 
which  he  would  not  accept,  "and  died  in  IdTS,  ia 
Mexico. 

11.  Don  Fr.  Antonio  9e  Hervias,  also  a  DoBki** 
nican  monk,  collegian*  of  San  GregoriodeVaUar 
dolid,  his  native  place,  where  he  had  studied 
arts ;  he  passed  over  to  Peru,  and  was  the  fint 
raorning«-iecturer  in  the  university  of  Linia,  ma« 
nager  of  the  studies,  qualificator  of  the  iBqui4tioo» 
vicar-general  of  the  province  of  Quito,  and  after* 
wards  presented  to  the  bishopric  of  Ajreqaipa, 
then  to  that  of  Verapaz,  and  lastly  to  that-cx  Car« 
tagena,  wliere  he  died  in  1590. 

IS.  :Don  Fr.  Pedro  de  Ar6 vaio,  monk  of  the  or- 
-der  ofSt.  Gerome ;  he  was  consecrated  in  Spaiop. 
and  renounced  the  bishopric  before  he  came  t» 
ttake  possession  of  it. 

13.  Don  Fr.  Juan  de  Ladrada,  a  Domiirican 
monk,  native  of  Granada  ;  ha  was  curate  and  re-. 
ligious  instructor  in  the  Indies,  in  the  settletBentsoT' 

•  Suesca  and  Bogota,  vicar-general  of  his  religicm 
in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  lecturer  on  tb^. 
sacred  scriptures  and  on   theology  in:  Santa.  F^^ 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Cartagena  in  1596:  lio 
rebuilt  the  cathedral,  established  a  choir  of  boys 
and  chaplains,  and  made  a  present  of  a  canopy  ta 
be  carried  by  the  priests  over  the  blessed  sacia^ 
raent  when  in  procession  ;  he  assisted  at  the  fotUH 
dation  of  the  college  of  the  regulars  of  the  society 
of  Jesuits,  and  of  that  of  the  fathers  called  im 
barefooted  Augustins,   on  the   mountain    oi  La 
Popa ;  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  for  his 
provisor  the  celebrated  Don  Bernardino  de  AU 
mansa,  a  wise  and  virtuous  man,  who  was  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Santa  F6 ;    he  frequently 
visited  his  bishopric,  and  after  having  governed 
17  years,  died  in  1613. 

14.  Don  Fr.  Pedro  de  Vega,  a  monk  of  the 
same  order  of  St.  Domingo,  native  of  Bubierca 
in  the  kingdom  of  Arngon,  professor  of  theology 
and  of  the  sacred  writings  in  the  univeraities  w 
L^rida  and  Zaragoza ;  he  entered  Cartagena  as 
bishop  in  1614,  and  his  short  duration  disappinted 
the  liopes  he  had  so  universally  excited,  for  he 
died  in  1616. 

15.  Don  Diego  Ramirez  de  Zepeda,  friar  of  the 
order  of  Santiago,    native  of  Lima,  a  renowned 

Sreacher,  and  consummate  theologist ;   being  at 
ladrid,  he  was  elected,  and  died  before  he  could 
reach  the  bishopric. 
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'  r6.  Dob  JFV.  Vi^go  de  Tores  Atamairano,  a 
monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  natire  of  Trox- 
iilo  in  Ertremadura,  commissary-general  of  the 
provinces  of  Peru  ;  he  received  bis  tfonsecration  at 
Lima,  entered  Cartagena  in  16S0,  and  died  in  the 
Mlowing  year^  169^1  c 

IT.  Don  Fr.  Francisco  de  Sotomayor,  of  the 
fflrder  of  St.  Francis,  native  of  San  Tom^,  in  the 
bishopric  of  Tuy,  guardian  of  the  convents  in 
Montmrte  and  Salamanca,  difinidor  general  in  the 
chapter  ivhich  livas  celebratea  at  Rome;  elected  Ut 
the  bishopric  of  Cartagena  in  1628,  and  promoted 
to  that  of  Quito  before  he  left  Madrid,  in  1623. 

18.  Don  /v.  Luis  Ronquiilo  de  Cordova,  of  the 
order  of  the  Santissima  Trinidad,  native  of  Gra- 
nada, where  he  read  arts  and  theology,  i^s  mi- 
nister in  the  convent  of  Malaga,  and  twice  in  that  of 
Seville,  provincial  and  vicar-general  of  Andalucia ; 
he  was  elected  bishop  in  16Sb  :  he  governed  eight 

Jeais,  and  returned  to  Spain  without  a  licence ; 
e  received  notice  of  his  promotion  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  Truscillo  in  Pern,  which  honour  he  declined, 
and  retired  to  his  conv^it  in  Granada,  where  be 
died  in  1642. 

19.  Don  Fr.  Cbristoval  Perez  de  Lazarraga,  of 
the  order  of  San  Bernardo,  native  of  Madrid, 
qualificator  of  the  inquisition ;  he  took  to  an  eccle- 
siastical life  when  quite  a  child,  was  collegian  of 
the  college  of  Meiii,  afterwards  of  those  of  Sala^ 
manca  and  Alcala,  professor  of  philosophy,  moral 
and  tfaeo4<^ical,  abbot  of  the  college  of  I^uestra  Se- 
nora  de  Salamanca,  a  roost  learned  theologist; 
elected  and  consecrated  bishop  of  Chiapa,  and  be- 
fore he  left  the  court  promotea  to  the  bishopric  of 
Cartaffena,  of  which  he  took  possession  in  1640 : 
he  thrice  visited  his  bishopric,  and  after  a  grievous 
illness  of  90  days  duration,  died  in  1648. 

SO.  Don  Francisco  Rodriguez  de  Zepeda  Y-aU 
carcel,  native  of  Zamora )  he  studied  grammar  in 
the  town  of  Garcia,  jurisprudence  in  Salamanca, 
was  professor  of  laws  in  Valladolid,  abbot  of  Ci- 
foentes,  and  canonical  doctor  of  the  church  of 
Si^enza ;  elected  bishop  of  Cartagena,  of  which 
he  took  possession  in  1650  ;  and  having  governed 
only  1 1  months,  he  died  in  the  followiog* 

21.  Don  Dii^o  del  Castillo  y  Arteaga,  native  of 
Tadela ;  he  studied  in  the  university  of  Alcal&, 
was  colle^an  of  Malaga,  professor  of  arts,  hav- 
ing substituted  this  title  for  that  of  theology,  cano- 
tiical  master  of  the  church  of  Avila ;  presented 
to  the  bishopric  of  Cartagena  in  1652,  which  he 
declined. 

SS.  Don  Garcia  Martmez  Cabezas,  native  of  the 
town  of  Don  Benito  in  Estremadura ;  he  was  pub* 


lid  professor  of  tbe  institutes^  primate  of  canons 
in  the  university  of  Maese  Uodrigo  de  Seviila, 
when  be  was  adopted  as  prtychorhy  tbe  archbishop 
of  Lima,  Don  Gonzaio  de  Ocampo,  as  he  passed 
through  that  city  ;  he  was  doctoral  canon  of  the 
church  of  Charcas,  afterwards  school-master,  trea- 
surer, and  archdeacon,,  from  whence  he  went  to 
Lima  as  inquisitor,  and  was  elected  bishop  of  Car- 
tagena, but  died  before  he  took  possession  of  his 
office,,  in  1653. 

53.  Don  Antonio  Sanz  Lozano,  native  of  Ca va- 
nillas, chief  collegian  in  AlcaU,  public  professor 
of  theology,  a  man  of  learning  and  of  acute  ge- 
nius ;  being  rector  of  his  college,  he  was  presented 
by  the  king  to  the  bishopric  of  Cartagena,  of  which 
he  took  possession  in  1661,  governed  with  great 
skill  for  SO  vears,  and  was  promoted  to  tbe  arch- 
bishopric of  Santa  F^  in  1681. 

54.  Don  Antonio  de  Benavides  and  Piedrola, 
native  of  the  city  of  Andujar,  canon  of  Badajoz ; 
elected  bishop  of  Cartagena  in  1681  :  hisgovern*- 
ment  being  very  troublesome,  and  disturbed  by  a 
cessation  of  religious  rites,  occasioned  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  tbe  nuns  of  Santa  Clara,  who  were 
under  the  care  of  the  religious  order  of  St.  Fran- 
cis, having  been  put  under  the  ordinary  jurisdic* 
tion,  he  was  called  io  the  court,  and  arrived  there 
in  1691 ;  and  not  being  willing  to  accept  of  any 
other  bishopric  in  Spain,  he  died  in  Cadjz. 

55.  Don  Fr.  Antonio  Maria  Casiani,  monk  of 
Basilic,  of  the  university  of  Alcali ;  elected  in 
1713. 

56.  Don  Francisco  Gomez  Calleja,  dociaral  ca^ 
non  of  the  church  of  Zamora ;  elected  in  1718. 

57.  Don  Manuel  Antonio  de  Silva,  dean  of  Lima, 
named  through  promotion  of  the  former,  who  not 
having  accepted  of  the  same,  there  became  a  dis- 
pute as  to  wnich  was  rightly  entitled  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  Cartagena,  when  it  was  declared  by  the 
court  in  favour  of  the  former,  who  governed  from 
1785  till  1736. 

58.  Don  Gregorio  de  Molleda  y  Clerque,  native 
of  Lima,  consecrated  at  Rome  with  the  title  of 
bishop  of  Isauria,  domestic  prelate  to  his  holiness, 
and  made  bishop  of  Cartagena  in  1736,  afterwards 
promoted  to  the  see  of  Truxillo  in  1740. 

59.  Don  Diego  Martinez  Garrido,  of  the  order 
of  Santiago,  opponent  to  the  professors  in  tbe  uni- 
versity of  Salamanca;  elected  in  1740:  he  died 
in  1746. 

30.  Don  Bernardo  de  Arbiza  y  Ugarte,  native 
of  Cuzco,  in  the  university  of  which  he  studied 
and  graduated  as  doctor  of  both  laws  ;  he  was 
chief  auditor  of  the  royal  audience  of  Panami, 
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y^hen  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Carta* 

Sna  in  1746,  of  which  he  took  possession  in  the 
lowing  year,  afid  governed  until   1758,  when 
he  was  proiBoted  to  the  church  of  Truxillo. 

31.  Don  Bartolonie  Narvaes  y  Berrio,  canon  of 
this  holy  church  of  Cartagena,  and  native  of  this 
country  ;  presented  to  this  bishopric  in  175S,  and 
governed  here  until  he  died  in  1754. 

32.  The  Doctor  Jacinto  Aguado  y  Chacon,  ca- 
non pemtenciario  of  the  holy  church  of  Cadiz ; 
elected  in  1754,  and  promoted  io  the  bishopric  of 
Arequipa  before  he  embarked  for  this  of  Car* 
tagena. 

33.  Don  Diego  Antonio  Valenzuela  Faxardo, 
native  of  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  of  Bogota ;  elected 
in  1754 :  he  died  in  1755. 

34.  The  Doctor  Don  Manuel  de  Sosa  Betancur, 
archdeacon  of  the  holy  church  of  Caracas ;  elected 
in  1755  :  he  died  in  1765. 

S5,  Don  Diego  Peredo,  native  of  the  town  of 
Leon  of  Mecfaoacan ;  elected  in  1765,  promoted 
to  the  bishopric  of  Yucatan  in  17S2. 

36.  Don  Auffustin  de  Alvarado  y  Castillo ;  pro* 
moted  to  the  bishopric  of  Santa  F£  in  1774. 

37.  The  Doctor  Don  Bias  Sobrino  y  Minayo ; 
elected  in  1774,  and  promoted  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Quito  in  1776. 

38.  Don  Fr.  Joseph  Diazde  la  Madrid,  a  monk 
of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  native  of  the  city  of 
Quito ;  elected  in  1777. 

Governors  of  Cartagena. 

1.  Don  Pedro  de  Heredia,  founder  of  the  city  ; 
and  its  adelantado  or  governor,  a  native  of  Madrid, 
and  a  valorous  conqueror,  in  1533. 

2.  The  Licentiate  Badillo,  nominated  Juez  de 
Residencia ;  he  exercised  the  government  during 
the  commission  in  1536. 

3.  The  Licentiate  Santa  Cruz,  judge  of  another 
second  residence,  ivho  became  adelantado  in  1537. 

4.  The  Licentiate  Miguel  Diez  de  Armendariz ; 
he  entered  in  1545,  had  for  judge  of  his  resi- 
dence the  Licentiate  Juan  de  Montano,  oidor  of 
Santa  Fe,  ^vhom  he  sent  to  Spain. 

5.  Don  Pedro  de  Heredia,  who  for  the  second 
time  was  provisional  governor  until  the  year  1556, 
when  he  died,  being  drowned  in  the  fleet  which 
was  wrecked  in  the  Gordas  sands. 

6.  Tlie  Doctor  Juan  de  Maldonado,  Jiscal  of  the 
audience  of  Santa  Fe  in  1556. 

7.  Jorge  de  Quintanilla,  provisionally  nomi- 
nated by  the  audience  of  Santa  F^. 

8.  The  Brigadier  Don  Gonzalo  Ximinez  de 
Quesada ;  nominated  by  the  audience  as  residen- 
tiary to  the  three  former,  in  the  same  year,  J 556. 


9.  Antonio  de  Castro ;  provisioifiIt|f  aoiaioiftd, 
*  10.  Juan  de  Bustos  Vill^as,  nominated  by  the 
king;  he  entered  in  1557,  and  was  promoted  to 
the  presidency  of  Panama  in  1563. 

11.  Anton  Uavalos  de  Luna,  a  field^ffioer ;  ht 
entered  in  1563,  and  governed  till  1667^  wheil 
he  died. 

J  8.  Don  Lope  de  Orozco,  as  provisional  gorer* 
nor  in  the  same  year. 

13.  Francisco  Bahamonde  y  Lugo ;  he  enterals 
in  1573,  and  died  in  1573. 

14.  Heman  Suarez  de  Villalobos,  nodminatedH 
provisonally  by  the  audience  of  Santa  F6  in  ISt^t^^ 

15.  Pedro  Fernandez  del  Busto,  who  entefed  ina 
the  above  year,  and  was  promoted  to  the  govern^ 
ment  of  Popayan  in  1577. 

16.  Don  Pedro  de  Lodefia,  in  1593. 

17.  Don  Pedro  de  Acuna,  knight  of  the  oideiH 
of  San  Juan,  field-officer,  in  1601 ;  he  had  the  tid^ 
of  president  of  the  Philippines,  and  died  the  imm^ 
year. 

18.  Don  Geronimo  Suazo  Casasola,  of  the  babtrr^ 
of  Santiago ;  he  died  in  1605. 

19.  Don  Francisco  Sarmientode  Sotomayor,  no^ 
minated  in  the  interim,  in  1606. 

20.  Don  Diego  Fernandez  de  Valazco,  ia  160B«^ 
81.  Don  Diego  de  Acuna,  in  1614. 

S2.  Don  Garcia  Giron  de  Loaysa,  who  firoveniesd 
until  1620.  ^.   »         ©        «-^ 

23.  Don  Diego  de  Escobar,  knight  of  the  order:; 
of  Santiago,  who  died  whilst  exercising  the  govern*^ 
ment. 

24.  Don  Francisco  de  Berrio,  nominated  in  tie  ^ 
in  the  interim,  in  1628. 

25.  Don  Francisco  de  Murga,  knight  of  the  or« 
der  of  Santiago,  a  field-officer,  and  oeldmited 
engineer;  appointed  to  fortify  the  Plaza,  being 
at  the  time  governor  of  Marmora  in  Africa :  he 
died  in  1634. 

26.  Don  Nicolas  de  Xarraspuru,  nominated  itt 
the  interim,  in  1636. 

27.  Don  Gonzalo  de  Herrera,  Marquis  of  Vil* 
lalta,  nominated  in  the  interim,  in  1637,  on  account 
of  the  former  not  having  accepted  the  office. 

28.  Don  Vincente  de  los  Reyes  Villalobos,  pro*  - 
visional  governor  in  the  same  year,  1637,  beingthe^^ 
governor  of  Moxos. 

29.  Don  Melchor  de  Aguflera,  a  field-officer^ 
he  entered  in  1638,  was  suspended  and  called  to 
account  by  Don  Bernardino  de  Prado,  cidor  of 
Santa  F6. 

30.  Don  Ortuno  de  Aldape  ;  being  governor  of 
Muzo,  he  was  nominated  in  the  interim,  in  1641* 

3L  Don  Luis  Fernandez  de  Cdrdova^  oftbeor« 
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da*  of  Santiago^  a  commander  of  theealleons;  he 
^Bs  deposed  and  sent  to  Spain  for  having  married 
without  a  licence;  and  in  nis  place  the  audience  of 
"Santa  Fe  nominated  as  provisional  governor, 

38.  Don  Francisco  Reze  Corbaian,  until  arrived 
the  right  owner  in, 

33.  Don  Cleraente  Soriano,  colonel  of  militia, 
In  1616 ;  he  died  in  the  following  year. 

34.  Don  Pedro  Zapata,  colonel  df  militia,  of  the 
order  of  Santiago;  nominated  as  governor  pjo 
tempore  in  1648. 

35.  Don  Fernando  de  la  Riva  Agiiero,  of  the 
order  of  Santiago,  a  field-officer,  being  governor 
of  Puertorico ;  he  entered  Cartagena  in  1649,  and 
was  promoted  to  the  presidency  of  Panama  in 
1654. 

36.  Don  Pedro  Zapata,  twice  nominated  as  pro- 
prietor  in  the  aforesaid  year ;  but  dying,  his  place 
was  filled  pro  tempore  by, 

37.  Don  Francisco  Rexe  Corbalan. 

38.  Don  Juan  Perez  de  Guzman,  of  the  habit 
of  Santiago,  a  field-officer,  and  governor  of  An* 
tioquii ;  nominated  provisionally,  and  afterwards 
appointed  to  the  government  of  Puertorico. 

39.  Don  Diego  de  Portugal,  colonel  of  militia, 
knight  of  the  otAa  of  Alcantara ;  nominated  in 
lQb%  through  the  circumstance  of  Don  Fernando 
Agiiero  being  appointed  governor  of  Cartagena  in 
Cadiz. 

.  40.  The  Licentiate  Don  Manuel  Martin  de  Po^ 
iomeque,  nominated  by  the  king;  he  afterwards 
became  oidor  of  St.  Dominm. 

41.  Don  Juan  Perez  de  Guzman,  the  second  time 
nominated  as  proprietor;  he  entered  in  1661,  and 
"was  removed  to  the  presidency  of  Panama  in  1664. 

48.  Don  Benito  ae  Fisueroa  Barrantes,  of  the 
habit  of  Alcantara,  a  field-officer ;  he  went  as  go- 
Ternor  of  Laraehe  in  Africa  in  1665,  and  from 
whence  to  be  president  of  Panama. 

43.  Don  Joseph  Sanchez  Ximenez,  who  was 
^governor  of  the  island  of  Santa  Catalina,  nomi- 
nated to  this  government,  which  he  did  not  exer- 
cise, having  been  found  poniarded  and  killed  in 
liisbed. 

44.  Don  Antonio  de  Yergara  Azcarate,  knight 
of  the  order  of  Santiago,  nominated  previously 
in  1668. 

45.  Don  Pedro  dc  Ulloa  Ribadeneyra,  of  the 
order  of  Santiago  ;  nominated  in  1669. 

46.  Don  Joseph  Daz&,  general  of  the  artillery* 

47.  Don  Rafael  Caspir  y  Sanz,  colonel  of  mi- 
iitia,  native  of  Tortosa,  nominated  in  1678 ;  in 
whose  time  happened  those  weighty  disputes  with 
the  bishop  Don  Antonio  de  ^oavidesj  he  was 
succeeded  by, 

vou  I. 


48.  Don  Juan  de  Pando  y  Estrada,  a  field-of- 
ficer ;  who  took  possession  in  1684. 

49.  Don  Martin  de  Ceballos  y  la  Cerda,  in  1686. 

50.  Don  Di^o  de  los  Rios,  a  field-officer ;  in 
his  time  happened  the  sacking  and  taking  of  Car- 
tagena by  tne  French,  in  1695. 

5 1 .  Don  Juan  Diaz  Pimienta,  knight  of  the 
order  of  Caltrava,  a  field-officer,  gentleman  of  the 
chamber  to  the  Emperor  Leopold,  of  the  house  of 
the  Marquises  of  Yillareal,  noted  (ox  his  valour 
and  military  conduct  in  the  siege  of  Buda,  where 
he  was  wounded  ;  nominated  as  governor  to  con- 
sole the  afflicted  natives  of  Cartagena,  taking  with 
him  a  certain  number  of  Spansiu  troops  from  the 
kingdom  of  Galicia ;  he  entered  in  1696,  died 
in  1706. 

58.  Don  Joseph  de  Zuniga  y  la  Cerda,  of  no 
less  credit  than  the  former ;  ne  was  governor  of 
Florida  at  the  time  that  he  was  elected  to  this^  ia 
1718,  and  which  he  exercised  until  1718,  when 
he  returned  to  Spain  in  the  unlucky  fleet  of  Anto- 
nio Ubilla,  which  was  lost  in  the  channel  of  Baha- 
ma, the  fris;ate  in  which  he  sailed  being  the  only 
vessel  saved. 

53.  Don  Alberto  de  Bertodano,  a  renowned  bri- 
gadier in  Flanders,  where  he  had  lost  an  arm  in 
action ;  he  was  nominated  in  1720,  and  exercised 
tiie  ffovemment  until  his  death,  in  1728. 

54.  Don  Luis  de  Aponte,  colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment of  the  crown,  afterwards  brigadier,  an  officer 
of  the  greatest  skill  and  renown  of  any  in  the 
army ;  ne  was  nominated  in  17SS,  and  exercised 
the  government  until  his  death. 

55.  Don  Juan  Joseph  de  Andia,  Marquis  of 
yiUahermosa,  brigadier-general ;  nominated  through 
the  death  of  the  general :  he  entered  Cartagena  in 
17  IS,  and  governed  till  1730,  when  hewM  pro- 
moted id  the  presidency  of  Panama. 

56.  Don  Antonio  de  Salas,  who  had  been,  colo- 
nel of  the  regiment  of  infantry  of  Saboya ;  be  en- 
tered in  1731,  and  died  in  1735. 

57.  Don  Pedro  Fidalgo,  brigadier  and  captain 
of  the  royal  Spanish  guartfs  ;  promoted  to  this  go- 
vernment in  1736 :  he  died  in  1739. 

•  58.  Don  Melchor  de  Navarrcte,  who  was  king's 
lieutenant;  he  entered  as  provisional  governor 
through  the  death  of  the  proprietor :  in  bis  time 
the  town  was  besieged*  by  the  English  until  the  ar- 
rival of  the  right  owner, 

59.  Don  Basilio  de  Gante  ;  who  had  risen  to  Ihe 
rank  of  brigadier,  at  that  time  king^s  lieutenant 
of  the  fortified  town  of  Ceuta,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  government  of  this,  in  1742 :  he  ex- 
ercised it  till  1739,  when  he  returned  to  Spain. 

60.  Don  Ignacio  de  Sala,  lieutenant-|^eaenil^  na- 
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live  of  Barcelona,  a  celebrated  engineeer ;  also  re- 
nowned in  the  constructing  of  the  land-gate  or  en- 
trance to  Cadiz  :  he  was  promoted  to  this  govern- 
inent  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  and  repairing 
the  towers  which  had  been  destroyed  by  Admiral 
Vernon,  which  commission,  after  he  had  executed^ 
he  returned  to  Soain  in  1755,  and  died  director- 
general  of  the  boaj  of  engineers. 

61.  Don  Fernando  Morillo  Velarde,  knight  of 
the  order  of  Alcantara,  colonel  of  infantry,  at  that 
time  king's  lieutenant,  -when  he  received  the  go- 
rernment  on  account  of  the  proprietor  having  gone 
to  fortify  the  town  of  Portobelo. 

62.  Don  Diego  Tabares,  knight  of  the  order  of 
Santiago,  brigadier-general;  promoted  to  this  go- 
Ternment  from  that  of  Camana  in  1755,  and  go- 
IFerned  till  1761,  when  arrived  his  successor, 

63.  Don  Joseph  de  Sobremonte,  Marquis  of  this 
name,  a  brigadier,  who  was  captain  of  the  raiment 
of  Spanish  guards  when  he  was  nominated  :  ne  go- 
rerned  till  1770,  when  he  died. 

64.  Don  Gregorio  de  Sierra,  also  captain  of  gre- 
nadiers of  the  express  regiment  of  Spanish  guards ; 
he  entered  Cartagena  in  1771,  and  died  in  1774. 

65.  Don  Juan  Pimienta,  colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment of  the  infantry  of  Zamora,  in  rank  a  briga- 
dier, and  knight  of  the  distinguished  order  of 
Charles  III. ;  ne  entered  into  the  possession  of  the 
government  in  1774,  and  died  in  1781. 

66.  Don  Roque  de  Quiroga,  king's  lieutenant  of 
the  fortified  town,  or  Plaza ;  promoted  as  provincial 
governor  through  the  death  of  his  antecessor,  un- 
til arrived,  under  the  king's  appointment,  the  pro- 
prietor, 

67.  Don  Joseph  de  Carrion  y  Andrade,  a  bri- 
^^ier,  who  before  had  been  ^vernor  of  the 
Plaza  of  Manilla,  and  had  rendered  himself  re- 
nowned when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Emperor  of 
Marruecos,  being  nominated  to  this  government  in 
1774  :  he  died  in  1785. 

Cartagena,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Choco :  it  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
this  province  near  the  settlement  of  Noanaroa,  and 
enters  the  sea  immediately  at  the  cape  of  Corri- 
entes. 

Cartagena,  a  plain  of  the  province  and  cor^ 
regimiento  of  Maule  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile, 
close  to  the  port  of  San  Antonio. 

CARTAGO,  a  city  of  the  province  and  go- 
rernment  of  Popayan,  founded  by  the  Brigadier 
George  Robledo  in  1540,  who  gave  it  this  name, 
with  the  dedicatory  title  of  San  Juan,  his  patron; 
the  greater  part  of  the  military  in  it  having  come 
from  the  city  of  Cartagena  in  Europe.  It  did  lie 
'between  the  rivers  Otun  and  Quindio;  but  the 
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continual  invasions  it  has  •xperienced  from  the 
Pijaos  and  Phnaes  Indians,  who  are  a  bold  and 
warlike  people,  determined  its  inhabitants  to  re- 
move it  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century  to  the  spot 
where  it  now  stands  ;  havinfir  bought  for  that  pur- 
pose some  land  of  Tomasa  Izquierdo,  on  the  bank 
of  an  arm  of  the  river  of  La  Vieja,  which  is  a 
large  stream,  and  navigable  for  canoes  and  rafls, 
and  which  is  at  the  distance  of  rather  better  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  large  river  Cauca, 
into  which  the  above  river  enters,  forming  before 
the  city  an  island,  which  abounds  in  animals  of  the 
chase,  and  in  cattle,  and  having  on  its  banks  ex- 
cellent fishing.     This  city  is  of  a  dry  and  healthy 
climate;  andaUhongh  hot,  the  atmosphere  is  al- 
ways clear  and  serene.     It  is  situate  upon  a  level 
and  somewhat  elevated  plain,  of  beautiful  appear- 
ance ;  the  streets  arc  spacious,  wide  and  straight. 
It  has  a  very  large  grand  square.     Its  buildings 
are  solid  and  of  good  structure,  and  universally 
roofed  over  with  straw,  having,  however,  the  walls 
of  solid  stone  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  ;  others 
are  built  of  brick,  and  others  with  rafters  of  wood, 
the  walls  being  of  clay,  (which  they  call  imbutidoSj^ 
or  inlaid),  so  solid  as  to  resist  the  force  of  the  mosL 
violent  earthquakes,   as  was  experienced   in   one? 
that  happened  in  1785.     At  a  small  distance  from, 
the  city  are  various  lakes  or  pools  of  water,   whick 
they  call  cienegas^  formed  by  nature,  assisted  by 
art.     It  is  the  residence  of  the  lieutenant-gover- 
nor of  the  government  of  Popayan,  of  two  ordi- 
nary alcaldes,  two  of  La  Hermandad,  two  members 
of  an  inferior  court,  a  recorder,  a  procurator-gene- 
ral, a  major  domo  de  propios^  and  six  regidors\ 
the  cabildo  enjoying  the  privilege  of  electing  and 
confirming  these  officers  yearly.     It  has  also  a  bat- 
talion of  city  militia,  and  two  disciplined  compa- 
nies ;  also  some  royal  coffers,  which  were  brought 
from  the  city  of  Anserma.     Besides  the  church  of 
Matriz,  in  which  is  venerated,  as  the  patroness,  the 
Holy  Virgin,  under  the  image  of  Nuestra  Senoim 
de  la  Paz,  (this  being  the  pious  gift  of  Philip 
III.)  it  has  five  parishes,  viz.  Santa  Ana,  Santa 
Barbara,  Llano  de  Buga,  Naranjo,   Micos,  and 
Pueblo  de  los  Cerritos.    The  territory  is  extremely 
fertile  and  pleasant,  abounding  as  well  in   fruits 
and  pulse  as  in  birds  of  various  sorts  ;  and  in  no 
part  whatever  are  plantains  so  various,  or  of  so 
fine  a  qualitv.     The  coffee  is  good,  and  the  cacao^ 
which  is  of  two  sorts,  is  excellent,  and  is  called  , 
yellow  and  purple  hayna.    Of  no  less  estimation 
IS  the  tobacco,   with  which  a  great  traffic  was 
formerly  carried  on  at  Choco,     The  district  of  this 
city  abounds  in  trees,  medicinal  herbs  and  fruits, 
and  in  an  exquisite  variety  of  cacao  plants;  also 
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in  beautiful  singioff  birds ;  and  in  its  rivers  are 
many  sorts  offish  of  a  fine  fiavour,  particularly  the 
pata/o.  It  is  not  without  mines  of  gold,  and  /aba^ 
deros  or  \¥ashing  places,  but  these  are  not  Morked, 
save  by  a  few  day-labourers.  In  the  church  of  the 
monks  of  San  Francisco  is  venerated  an  imajsre  of  the 
most  Holy  Mary,  with  the  title  of  La  Probexoj 
painted  on  a  piece  of  cotton-stuff,  adorned  with  two 
fine  pieces  of  silver,  the  natives  paying  great  de* 
Yotion  to  this  superb  work,  from  the  wonderful 
things  that  have  been  said  to  have  been  effected 
jthrough  the  prayers  offered  up  to  !ier  of  whom  this 
is  the  semblance.  This  city  has  been  the  native 
place  of, 

Don  Melchor  de  Salazar,  governor  of  Cboco, 
and  founder  of  the  city  Toro. 

Of  the  Doctor  Don  Francisco  Martinez  Bueno^ 
presbyter  and  visitor  of  the  bishopric  of  Popay  an ; 
a  man  of  great  literature. 

Of  the  Doctor  Don  Manuel  de  Castro  y  Rada ;  a 
most  exemplary  curate. 

Of  the  Father  Joseph  Vicuna,  who,  after  having 
been  a  celebrated  Jesuit,  became  a  monk  in  the 
college  of  missions  for  propagating  the  faith  in  Po- 
payaui  and  died  whilst  preaching  to  the  Andaquies 
Indians. 

Of  the  Father  Estevan  de  Rivas,  who,  after  hav- 
ing filled  the  title  of  jurist  with  great  credit,  be- 
came a  Franciscan  monk,  and  di^  an  exemplary 
penitent  in  his  convent  at  Cartagena. 

Of  the  Doctor  Don  Francisco  Felipe  del  Campo, 
professor  de  prima  of  canons  in  the  university  of 
Santa  F€ ;  a  celebrated  orator. 

Of  the  Doctor  Don  Geronimo  de  Rivas,  trea- 
surer  and  dignitary  of  the  holy  church  of  Popay&n, 
provis<Nr  and  ecclesiastical  governor  of  that  bishop- 
ric. 

Of  the  Doctor  Don  Joseph  de  Renteria,  assessor 
of  the  viceroyalties  of  Santa  F6  and  Lima,  honorary 
oidor  qf  the  audience  of  Charcas :  all  of  whom 
have  borne  testimony  to  the  clearness  and  acuteness 
of  their  understandings  and  excellence  of  their  dis- 
positions. But  for  all  the  infi>rmation  on  these 
subjects,  we  have  to  thank  Don  Manuel  del  Cam- 
po, the  son  of  the  last  mentioned,  who  resides  m 
this  court,  and  to  whom  the  merits  thus  severally 
applied,  unitedly  belong. 

The  arms  of  this  city  are  three  imperial  crowns 
with  a  sun,  and  its  inhabitants  amount  to  about  5000 
or  6000  :  25  leagues  ».  e.  of  Popayan^  in  4°  46' 
9t.  lat. 

Cart  AGO,  another  capital  city,  of  the  province 
of  Costa  Rica,  in  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala, 
situate  10  leagues  firopn  the  coast  of  the  N.  sea,  and 
17  from  that  of  the  S.  in  each  of  which  it  has  a 
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good  port :  it  was  formerly  rich  and  flourishing,  on 
account  of  its  commerce  with  Panama,  Cartagena, 
Portobelo,  and  the  Havanah ;  but  it  is  at  the  present 
day  reduced  to  a  miserable  village  of  very  few  in- 
habitants, and  without  aity  commerce.  It  has,  be- 
sides the  parish  church,  a  convent  of  monks  of  St. 
Francis,  and  is  in  9^  42'  s.  lat. 

Cart  AGO,  a  river  of  the  same  province  and  go- 
vernment as  is  the  former  city :  it  runs  w.  and  ea- 
ters the  S.sea,  in  the  port  of  La  Herradura. 

Cartago,  a  bay  in  the  province  and  govern- 
tnent  of  Honduras,  inhabited  by  the  infidel  Mos- 
quitgs  Indians. 

CARTA  MA ,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Antioquia:  it  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Choco,  traverses  the  valley  to  which  it  gives  its 
name,  and  running  e.  enters  the  Cauca. 

CARTEL,  a  port  of  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  ffoveniment  of  Florida,  opposite  the  castle  of 
St.  Augustin. 

[CARTER,  a  new  county  in  the  state  of  Tennes- 
see, formed  of  a  part  of  the  county  of  Washing- 
ton.] 

[CARTERET,  a  maritime  county  of  New  Bern 
district,  N.  Carolina,  on  Core  and  Pamlico  sounds. 
It  contains  3738  inhabitants,  includmg  713  slaves. 
Beaufort  is  the  chief  town.] 

Carteret,  a  district  and  jurisdiction  of  S.  Caro- 
lina, on  the  sea-coast. 

Carteret,  a  cape  or  extremity  of  the  coast  of 
the  same  province,  and  one  of  those  which  fomi 
Long  bay.    See  Roman. 

[CARTERSYILLE,  a  town  in  Powhatan 
county,  Virginia,  on  the  s.  side  of  James  river,  40 
miles  above  Richmond.] 

CARUALLEDA,  Nuestra  Senora  de,  a 
city  of  the  province  and  government  of  Venezuela, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme;  founded  by 
Francis  Faxardo  in  1568,  and  not  in  1560,  as  ac- 
cording to  Coleti :  it  has  a  small  but  insecure  poit. 
The  town  is  also  a  miserable  place,  having  suffered 
much  injury,  a  short  time  after  its  foundation,  bj 
the  violent  disturbances  caused  in  its  neighbour- 
hood by  the  Governor  Don  Luis  de  Roxas :  80 
.leagues  e.  of  Coro. 

UARUALLO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Paraiba  in  Brazil,  situate  near  the 
sea-coast,  and  on  the  shore  of  Uie  river  Camanu 
tuba. 

CARUGAMPU,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Paraguay  :  it  runs  u^.«and  en- 
ters the  Paran&  between  the  rivers  Capuy  and 
Paranay.  ^  ^ 

CARUJAL,  Punt  A  de,  a  point  on  the  coast  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Cartagenai  called 
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also  De  Piedras :  at  its  top  is,  according  to  the  ac- 
count of  Don  Juan  de  la  Gruc,  the  Bugio  del 
GatOy  which  seryes  as  a  watch-tower^  which  others' 
maintain  is  situate  upon  the  point  Canoa,  just  by 
its  side. 

CARUMAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
correpniienio  of  Mosquehua  in  Peru. 

CaRUPANO^  a  settlement  of  the  prorince  and 

fovernment  of  Cumand  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
'irrae,  on  the  sea-shore,  at  the  cape  of  Tres  Pun- 
tas  I  there  are  in  its  district  25  small  estates  of 
cacao  J  35  of  sugar-cane,  a  few  of  j/ueas  and  other 
fruits  ;  some  of  them  belonging  to  its  inhabitants, 
and  otiiers  to  the  inhabitants  of  Margareta  and 
Cumana. 

CARUPARABAS,  a  nation  of  Indians  but  little 
known,  who  inhabit  the  woods  and  shores  of  the 
livers  whicli  run  into  the  Negro. 

[CARVEL  OF  St.  Thomas,  a  rock  between  the 
Virgin  isles  e.  and  i^orto  Rico  on  the  w.i  at  a  small 
distance  it  appears  like  a  sail,  as  it  is  white  and 
has  two  poiuts.  Between  it  and  St.  Thomas,  passes 
Sir  Francis  Drake's  channel.] 

[CARVER,  a  township  in  Plymouth  county, 
Massachusselts.  Here  is  a  pond  with  such  plenty 
of  iron  ore,  that  500  tons  have  been  dragged  out  of 
the  clear  water  itf  a  year.  They  have  a  furnace 
upon  a  stream  which  runs  from  the  pond  ;  and  the 
iron  made  of  this  ore  is  better  than  that  made  out 
,  of  boff  ore,  and  some  is  almost  as  good  as  refined 
ironj 

[Carver's  River,  a  branch  of  St.  Peter's  river, 
ivbich  empties  into  the  Mississippi.  See  St.  Pierre 
or  Peter's  River.] 

CAS  A,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Joanes  or 
Marajo,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  great  arm  of  the  river  Amazonas,  on  the  e.  coast. 

CASABAMBA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
torregimiento  of  Andahuailas  in  Peru;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Chincheros. 

CASABLANCA,  San  Gabriel  de,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  head  settlement  of  Tdutitlan,  and 
alcaliUa  mayor  of  Cuicatlan,  in  Nueva  Espana: 
it  contains  34  families  of  Indians,  who  live  by  the 
commerce  of  salt  from  some  salines  which  they  have 
in  their  district,  at  about  a  league's  distance  from 
this  settlement ;  here  are  also  some  crops  of  maize : 
it  is  of  a  hot  temperature,  and  lies  two  leagues  firom 
its  head  settlement. 

Casablanca,  also  with  the  dedicatory  title  of 
Santa  Barbara,  a  town  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimiento  of  Quillota  in  the  kmgdom  of  Chile, 
situate  on  the  coast :  it  formerly  Belonged  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  Valparaiso,  from  iirhich  it  waase* 
parated^ 
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CASACACHA,  a  settlementof  the  prorinoc  and 
conrgmtientoof  Paria  injPeru;  annexecftothe  curacy 
of  Condocondo. 

[CASACORES,  a  lakein  Paraguay  or  La  Plats 
in  S.  America,  about  100  miles  long.] 

CASA-GRANDE,  a  town  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Sonora  in  Nueva  Espana ;  situate  in 
the  country  of  the  Apaches  Indians,  on  the  shore  of 
the  large  river  of  Gila. 

CASAGULA,  a  snowy  mountain  or  pdramoof 
the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Amboto  in  the 
kingdom  of  Quito. 

CASANARE,  a  large  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  San  Juan  dc  los  Llanos  in  the  Nuev»^ 
Rey no  de  Granada  ;  on  the  shores  of  which  art 
various  settlements  of  the  missions,  which  under 
this  name  were  held  at  the  expenoe  of  the  regulan 
of  the  society  of  Jesuits,  and  which  are  at  present 
under  the  care  of  the  monks  of  St.  Domingo :  it 
rises  in  the  paramos  or  mountain-deserts  of  Cfatta, 
of  the  district  of  the  city  of  Pamplona,  and  aAer 
running  many  leagues,  divides  itsdf  into-  two 
branches  r  the  one,  named  the  Uruhi,  enters  the 
Meta ;  and  the  otlier,  named  the  Sirapuco,  enters 
the  Orinoco,  first  receiving  those  of  Purare  and 
Tacoragua.  To  the  w.  of  this  river  are  the  reduc* 
ciones  of  the  Pantos  Indians,  and  to  the  i?.  those  of 
the  Pautes ;  to  the  e.  and  upon  a  plain,  is  the  river 
San  Salvador,  afibrding  an  handy  port  for  commu- 
nication with  the  Meta  and  the  Orinoco :  it  is  after- 
wards  entered  by  the  river  Tame,  which  pours  into 
it  in  a  large  stream  from  the  same  sierras j  and  has 
upon  its  banks  the  two  numerous  nations,  the  reduc* 
ciones  of  the  Giraras  arid  Botoyes  Indians. 

Casanarf,  some  very  extensive  llanuras  or 
plains  which  lie  between  the  rivers  Orinoco^  Sina« 
ruca,  and  Meta. 

C  AS  AN  are,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of  the  reduc^ 
ciones  which  were  made  by  the  r^ulars  of  tk 
society  of  Jesuits,  in  the  same  province  and  govern^ 
ment  as  the  former  river :  it  consists  of  the  Achaguas 
Indians,  being  situate  on  the  shore  of  that  river, 
with  a  good  and  well-frequented  port  t  it  is  fertile, 
and  abounds  in  maize,  j/ucasj  and  above  all  in 
cattle :  its  natives,  who  are  very  numerous,  employ 
themselves  in  making  little  trunks  of  cane  neatly 
painted  of  various  colours^  and  mats  and  sieves^, 
which  they  call  manares:  here  are  also  some  white 
inhabitants,  and  the  reduecwn  is  now  under  the  caie 
of  the  religion  of  St.  Domingo. 

CA  SANA  if,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

fovernment  of  Cuman&  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
'irme,  situate  near  the  coast  and  the  city  of  Ca- 
riaco. 
CASAPAy  a  settlement  of  the  mistioua  whieb 
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were  held  by  tbe  Jesuits,  in  the  prorince  and  go* 
Ternment  of  Paraguay ;  situate  almost  to  the  5.  of 
Villa  Rica. 

CASA-PIEDRA,  Isla  de,  ah  island  of  tbe 
coast  and  kingdom  of  Brazil,  and  province  and 
captamskip  of  the  Rio  Janeiro,  close  to  Cape  Frio. 

Casa-Piedra,  asettlement  of  this  province  and 
idngdom  ;  situate  near  the  coast  and  upon  the  shore 
of  a  river  thus  called. 

GA8A-*PiEnRA,  a  river  which  runs  s.  s»  e.  in  this 
province,  and  joins  the  sea  very  near  Cape  Frio« 

CASAPOEIRA,  Bahia  de,  or  Db  Bajuieuas 
Bermejas,  a  bay  on  the  coast  and  in  the  cvjo/a/n* 
ship^  of  Marafion,  and  kingdom  of  Brazil,  between 
the  islands  Ygirapa  and  bipatuba. 

CASARA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimiento  of  Andahuailas  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Chincheros. 

Casara,  another  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Vitcas  Huaman,  also  of  Peru ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Hualla. 

CASARANI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Condesuyos  de  Arequipa  in 
Peru. 

CASARIDA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Maracaibo  ;  situate  on  the  coast,  at 
the  mouth  oi  the  river  of  its  name. 

Casarida.  This  river  rises  near  the  coast,  runs 
n»  and  enters  the  sea. 

CASAS-GRANDES,  an  extensive  and  beautiful 
valley  of  tbe  province  of  Los  Apaches  in  Nueva 
Espana. 

CASAUATAI,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  the  Araazonas  :  it  rises  from  the  lake  of 
tbe  Gran  Cocama,  in  6°  48'  s*  lat.  runs  to  the  s.  of 
the  Maranou,  and  following  its  course  towards  the 
n.  for  more  than  S5  leagues,  runs  e.  to  enter  the 
Ucayale  on  its  e.  side,  and  afterwards  to  receive 
the  waters  of  the  Zapote. 

CASCABAMBA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Andahuailas  in  Peru ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Talavera. 

CASCABELES,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Pastos  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito  : 
it  rises  near  tbe  ruins  of  tbe  city  of  Simancas,  and 
enters  the  river  Caquet&,  where  are  also  the  ruins 
of  the  city  of  Mocoa. 

CASCADE,  a  small  river  of  country  and  land 
of  Labrador :  it  runs  s.  between  the  rivers  Bois  and 
^  San  Francisco,  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  strait  of 
Bellisle. 

CASCAJAL,  a  river  of  the  .province  and  king- 
dom of  Tienra  Firme  :•  it  rises  in  tbe  mountains,  of 
Portovelo,  and  runs  into  the  sea  through  the  bay  of 
thb  city. 
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Casoajal,  a  settlement  of  the  piovince  and  go* 
vemment  of  Cartagena  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Cauca,  in  the  district  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
town  of  Mompox. 

CASCAJO,  Isla  del,  an  island  of  the  coast  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Cartagena,  close  to 
the  island  of  Arcuas. 

Cascajo,  a  point  of  the  s.  coast  of  the  island  of 
Santo  Domingo,  in  the  French  possessions  :  it  lies 
between  port  rionet  and  port  ^alud. 

CASCARA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Parinacochas  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Lampa. 

CASCAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor* 
regimiento  of  Caxamarca  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Contumaza ;  in  the  district  of  which 
there  is,  at  three  leagues  distance,  a  large  piece  of 
hewn  stone  of  IS  yards  long  and  three  quarters  of  a 
yard  wide  on  every  face,  particularly  rough  and 
unpolished. 

Cascas,  a  large  swamp  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  San  Juan  de  los  llanos,  which  is 
formed  from  different  arms  of  the  rivers  Sarare  and 
Apure,  and  communicates  itself  with  tbe  lake  of 
Arechona ;  both  of  these  lakes  being  near  the  last 
river,  and  at  the  skirt  of  the  paramo  or  mountam  de* 
sert  of  Chisgas. 

C ASCA Y,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  tor* 
regimiento  of  Paucartambo  in  Peru. 

CASCA  Y  UM  CA ,  an  ancient  province  of  Pern,  to 
the  n.  e.  of  Cuzco,  conquered  by  Tupac  Yupanqui, 
twelfth  Emperor. 

[CASCO  Bay,  in  the  district  of  Maine,  spreads 
n.  w.  between  cape  Elizabeth  on  the  s.  a),  and  cape 
Small  Point  on  the  n.  «•  Within  these  points, 
which  are  about  40  miles  apart,  are  about  SOO  small 
islands,  some  of  which  are  inhabited,  and  nearly 
all  more  or  less  cultivated.  The  laud  on  these- 
islands,  and  on  the  opposite  coast  on  the  main,  is 
the  best  for  agriculture  of  any  on  tbe  sea*coast  of 
this  country.  Casco  includes  several  bays.  Maquoit 
bay  lays  about  SO  miles  n.  of  cape  Elizabeth.  The 
waters  of  Casco  extend  several  arms  or  creeks  of 
salt  water  into  the  country.  The  waters  go  up 
Meadow's  river,  where  vessels  of  a  considerable 
size  are  carried  by  tbe  tide,  and  where  it  flows 
within  one  mile  of  the  waters  of  Kennebeck.  Oft 
the  e.  side  of  cape  Elizabeth  is  the  arm  of  .the  sea 
called  Stroudwater.  Farther  e.  is  Presumpscot 
river,  formerly  called  Presumpca,  or  Presumpkeag^ 
which  rises  in  Sebago  Pond.  This  river  opens  to 
the  waters  of  Casco  bay  on  the  e.  of  Portland  ;  its 
extent  is  not  great,  but  it  has  several  valuable  mills 
upon  it.  &y^'s  riv»,  called  by  the  natives 
Ay  estecustego,  falls  into  the  bay  six  miles  from 
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Presumpscot  river.  It  Las  a  good  Lailjour  at  its 
Tnouth  for  small  vessels,  and  has  several  mills  upon 
it ;  two  miles  higher  a  fall  o!)striicts  the  navigation. 
Between  it  and  Kenncbeck  there  are  no  rivers  ; 
some  creeks  and  harbours  of  Casco  bay  throw  them- 
selves into  the  main  land,  affording  harbours  for 
small  vessels,  and  intersecting  the  country  in  various 
forms.  ] 

CASCONA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Antioqnia;  situate  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Nare,  at  its  entrance  into  the  Mag- 
dalen a. 

C^ASCU  EMBEC,  a  small  island  of  Nova  Scotia, 
close  to  the  «. 'point  of  the  island  of  San  Juan. 

CASIBANl,  a  river  of  the  province  and  country 
of  the  Amazonas  :  it  rises  in  the  cordiUera  of  the 
Mochovos  and  Picbambios  Indians,  runs  in  a  ser- 
pentine course  to  the  ti.  then  inclining  for  many 
leagues  to  the  s.  e,  enters  the  Maranon  or  Amazonas, 
ne«r  the  settlement  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  Guada- 
lupe. 

CASIDI,  a  river  of  tlie  province  and  government 
of  Guayana :  it  enters  the  Orinoco,  according  to 
Bellin,  but  which  is  afterwards  contradicted  by  his 
own  map,  since  it  is  there  represented  as  bavins^  its 
source  to  the  e.  of  the  city  of  Pamplona,  and  as 
running  into  the  river  Apure. 

CASIGUA^  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Maracaibo ;  situate  on  the  coast,  and 
near  the  entrance  or  mouth  of  the  great  lake. 

CASILDA,  Ensenada  de,  a  bay  on  the  5.  coast 
of  the  island  of  Cuba« 

CASIMBUCO^  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Chayanta  or  Charcas  in  Peru ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Pocoata. 

CASIMENA,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  city  of  Santiago  de  los  Atalayas,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos,  of  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada :  it  is  of  a  very  hot  temperature, 
and  abounds  in  fruits  of  a  similar  climate.  Its  na- 
tives, who  are  numerous  and  consist  of  theNeolitos 
Indians,  are  very  industrious,  docile,  and  of  good 
dispositions,  having  been  reduced  to  the  faith  by 
the  missionaries  of  the  extinguished  society  of  Je- 
suits. The  settlement  is  at  present  in  the  charge  of 
the  barefooted  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  lies  three 
leagues  from  the  settlement  of  Surimena,  on  the 
shore  of  the  large  river  Meta. 

CASIPA,  a  large  lake  of  the  province  of  Nueva 
Andalucia  Austral  or  South,  to  the  w.  ofthe  Vaca- 
ronis  Indians :  it  is  30  leagues  in  length  from  n,  to  s, 
and  24  in  width  from  e.  to  w.  Four  large  rivers 
flow  from  it,  the  principal  of  which  are  Arous  or  Aroi 
and  Caroa,  the  whicn  enter  the  Orinoco  on  its  e. 
vide.     Its  woods  are  inliabited  by  some  barbarous 
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nations  of  Caribes  Indians,  such  as  are  the  Cannris 
to  the  71,  the  Esparagois  to  the  e,  the  Aravis  to  the 
s,  and  the  Chaguas  and  Lasipagotes  to  their.  In 
this  lake  tortoises  and  alligators  abound  ;  its  waters 
are  hurtful,  and  the  climate  here  is  unhealthy: 
hurricanes  are  frequent  here,  from  the  winds  which 
blow  from  the  neighbouring  mountains. 

CASIPOURE,  a  river  of  the  province  of 
Guayana^  in  the  French  possessions  :  it  runs  from 
zs?,  to  c.  and  enters  the  sea,  its  mouth  being  lialf  a 
league  wide,  near  cape  Orange,  in  5°  27\ 

Ca^ipoure,  a  cape  or  point  of  the  coast  opposite 
the  side  of  cape  Orange. 

CASIQUIN,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Mainas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  which 
runs  many  leagues,  and  enters  the  Maranon. 

CASIlil,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor* 
regimiento  of  Parinacocha  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  its  capital  :  in  its  vicinity  is  an  elevated 
mountain,  in  wnich  great  Indian  wealth  is  said  to 
be  secreted. 

CASIRIAQUl,  Cano  de,  a  large  and  copious 
arm  of  the  river  Negro,  by  which  this  communi- 
cates with  the  Orinoco,  and  through  tha^t  with  the 
Maranon  or  Las  Amazonas ;  which  communication, 
however,  has  been  frequently  doubted  and  ocm- 
troverted  since  the  short  time  of  its  having  been 

CASIROUGE,  a  small  island  ofthe  e.  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  betweem  Bellisle  and  the  port 
Gobos. 

CASIRRUENTI,  a  large  and  copious  river 
abounding  in  fine  fish,  ofthe  province  and  govern- 
ment of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  :  it  passes  Uiion^h 
the  llenuras  of  Cazanare  and  Meta,  and,  near  the 
settlement  of  San  Joaquin  de  Atanari,  enters  the 
Meta. 

CASIUINDO,  a  settlement  ofthe  province  and 
government  of  Tucuman,  in  the  jurisdiction  ofthe 
city  of  Xuxuy ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Cochino- 
ca  :  it  has  two  hermitages,  which  serve  as  chapels 
of  ease,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of  Rinconada  and 
Rio  de  San  Juan.  The  natives  fabricate  powder 
of  excellent  quality,  and  in  its  district  are  gold 
mines,  which  are  not  worked. 

CASMA,  Alta,  a  settlement  ofthe  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Santa  in  Peru ;  situi^  on  the 
coast  of  the  S.  sea,  with  a  moderately  good  port. 
It  was  sacked  in  1586  by  Edward  Davia,  an  Eng- 
lish pirate. 

Casma.  Alta,  another  settlement  of  this  pro- 
vince, called,  for  distinction's  sake,  Casma  Baxa. 

CASMAL.  a  settlement  ofthe  province  and  cor* 
regimiento  of  Chachapoyas  in  Peru ;  amiexed  to 
the  curacy  of  OUeros. 
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CASONA,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Guajrana: 
it  runs  e.  and  enters  the  Esquivo, 

CASPANA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimieniQ  of  AtacAma,  and  of  the  archbishopric 
of  Cnarcas,  in  Peru;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of 
Chiuchiu. 

[CASPEAN,  or  Beautiful,  a  small  lake  in 
Greensborough,  Vermont.  It  has  Hazen  block- 
house on  its  w.  side.  It  is  a  head  water  of  La 
Moille  river."] 

CASPIYACU,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Mainas  in  the  kingdom  of  Qui- 
to :  it  runs  from  s.  s*  e.  to  n*  n.  w.  and  enters  the 
Yana  at  its  sources. 

[CASQUIPIBI  AC,  a  river  on  the  n.  side  of  Cha- 
leur  bay,  about  a  league  from  Black  cape,  it.  w^ 
by  n.  in  the  bottom  of  Casquipibiac  cove,  at  the 
.distance  of  about  one  league  from  which  is  the 
great  river  of  Casquipibiac.  It  lies  about  w.  from 
the  former,  and  affords  a  small  cod  and  salmon 
fishery.! 

[CASSITAH,  an  Indian  town  in  the  w.  part  of 
Georgia;  which,  as  well  as  the  Coweta  town,  is 
60  miles  below  the  Horse  ford,  on  Chattahousee 
river.] 

CASTA,  San  Pedro  de,  a  settlement  of  the 

Jrovince  and  corre^miento  of  Coquimbo  in  the 
ingdom  of  Chile^:  it  runs  n.  n.  e.  and  enters  the 
M anies  near  the  sea-coast. 

[CASTAHANA,  Indians  of  N.  America,  who 
resemble  the  Dotames,  except  that  they  trade 
principally  with  the  Crow  Indians,  and  that  they 
would  must  probably  prefer  visiting  an  establish- 
ment on  the  Yellow  Stone  river,  or  at  its  mouth  on 
the  ]Vli(%souri.l 

CASTE  ENS,  a  small  river  of  the  province  of 
Sagadohook :  it  runs  s,  and  enters  the  sea  in  the 
bay  of  Penobscot.  On  its  shore  and  at  its  month  is 
a  settlement  of  Indians,  where  the  English  have  a 
fort  and  an  establishment. 

CAS  TELA,  a  large  and  navigable  river  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Mozos  in  the  king- 
dom of  Quito,  being  formed  from  those  of  the  Beui 
and  Paravari ;  it  afterwards  unites  itself  with  that 
oftheYtenes,  and  changes  its  name  to  Madera, 
which  joins  the  Maranon  on  the  s.  side,  in  lat.  S° 

jg/  28'' *. 

CASTELLANOS,  Puerto,  a  port  in  the  large 
island  of  San  Sebastian,  and  neartne  coast  of  Bra- 
xil,  and  province  and  captainship  of  San  Vin- 
cente. 

CASTILLA,  Santo  Tom  as  oe,  a  settlement 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Honduras  in  the 
kingdom  of  Guatemala.  Its  port  is  good,  and  well 
fiequented  with  vessels. 
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CASTILLA  DEL  Oro.    See  Tieara  Firme* 

CASTILLO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  district 
of  Quillota  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile  :  it  runs  »• 
and  joins  the  Perquilabquien  to  enter  the  Lon- 
gamilla. 

Castillo,  a  port  of  the  coast,  in  the  same  pro- 
vince and  kingdom,  between  the  former  river  and 
the  port  Valparaiso. 

Castillo,  a  settlenent  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Tucuman,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
city  of  Cordova ;  situate  on  the  shores  of  the  river 
Tercero,  near  the  mouth  wherie  this  enters  the  Sa- 
lad illo. 

CASTILLOS  Grandes,  an  island  of  the  pro- 
vince and  captainship  of  Rey  in  Brazil.  It  is  very 
near  the  coast,  between  the  cape  Santa  Maria  of 
the  river  La  Plata  and  the  cape  of  Las  Yncas ; 
the  Portuguese  have  a  fort  in  it. 

Castillos  Grandes,  another  island,  with 
the  addition  of  Chicos,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
other  in  the  same  province  and  kingdom,  and  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  above  islana. 

Castillos  Grandes,  a  point  of  land  or  ex- 
tremity of  the  island  of  Guadalupe,  opposite  those 
of  Deseada  and  of  Marigalante.  It  is  thus  called 
from  two  castles  which  it  has  in  it. 

[CASTINE,  the  shire  town  of  Hancock  county, 
district  of  Maine,  is  situate  on  Penobscot  bay.  It 
was  taken  from  the  town  of  Penobscot,  and  incor- 
porated in  Feb.  1796.  It  is  named  after  a  French 
gentleman  who  resided  here  ISO  years  ago,  as 
also] 

[Castine  River,  which  is  about  14  miles 
long,  is  navigable  for  six  miles,  and  has  several 
mills  at  the  head  of  it.  It  empties  into  Penobscot 
bay.] 

[CASTLE  Island.     SeeCaooKBD  Island.] 

[CASTLETOWN,  a  township  in  Richmond 
county,  Staten  island,  New  York,  which  contains 
805  inhabitants,  including  114  slaves ;  114  of  its 
inhabitants  are  electors.] 

[CASTLETON,  a  township  and  river  in  Hut- 
land  county,  Vermont,  SO  miles  s,  e.  of  mount  In- 
dependence at  Ticonderoga.  Lake  Bombazon  is 
chiefly  in  this  town,  and  sends  its  waters  into  Cas- 
tleton  river,  which,  rising  in  Pittsford,  passes 
through  this  town  in  a  s,  westerlev  coarse,  and  falls 
into  Piiltney  river  in  the  town  of  Fairhaven,  a  little 
below  Colonel  Lyon's  iron  works.  Fort  War- 
ner stands  in  this  town.     Inhabitants  805.] 

[CASTOR'S  River,  in  Newfoundland  island, 
empties  in  the  harbour  of  St.  John's.  Its  size  is 
considerable  for  15  miles  from  the  sea.] 

[Castor,  Estanqub  del,  a  lake  of  the  pro- 
vince and  colony  of  Virginia,  on  (he  ahore  oi  tha 
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i^hlOf  and  between  the  rirers  of  Great  and  Little 
Mance.] 

C  ASTOHSy  a  port  on  the  j.  coast  of  Nova  Scotia, 
between  the  Wnite  isles  and  the  port  of  Tangier. 

CASTRO,  a  capital  city  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Chiio6  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile ; 
peopled  by  the  order  of  Don  Lope  Garoia  de  Cas- 
tro, governor  of  Peru,  who  gave  it  his  name  in 
]560 :  it  lies  between  two  small  rivers,  and  has  a 
good  port ;  is  inhabited  by  some  good  and  opu- 
lent families^  and  «njeys  a  pleasant  and  healthy 
temperature,  U  is  also  called  ChQoe,  and  is  of  a 
regular  and  beautiful  form ;  has,  besides  the  pa- 
rish chupch^  a  convent  of  monks  of  St.  Francis, 
and  a  bishop  auxiliary  to  that  of  Santiago.  It  was 
fiacfced  by  t  ne  Dutch  in  1 643 ;  is  43  leagues  s.  of 
the  city  of  Osomo,  in  lat.  42°  40'  s. 

Caat  no,  another  capital  city  of  the  province  and 
governmentof  £smeraldas  or  Atacames  in  the  king- 
dom of  Quito;  founded  in  the  vaUey  of  Fili  by 
Francisco  Quintero,  in  1586. 

Castro,  another  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Chilian  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile ; 
situate  in  the  island  of  Maule,  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Longemilla. 

Castro-Yiretna,  aprovinoeand  corregimienid 
of  Peru,  bounded  n.  m.  by  the  province  of  Cajiete, 
fi.  hy  that  of  Yaujros,  n.  e.  by  that  of  Angaraes, 
and  partly  by  the  jurisdiction  of  Huamanga  and 
fluanta,  t0.  by  that  of  Yilcas  Huaman;  s.  w.  by 
that  of  Lucanas,  and  s.  s.  w*  and  ».  by  that  of 
Yea.  It  is  uneven  and  barren,  and  its  inhabi* 
tants,  %m  this  account,  amount  scarcely  to  6900| 
although  it  IS  82  leagues  in  length  from  e,  to  9. 
and  S5  in  width  n.  to  s.  No  mines  have  been  dis- 
covered here,  nor  are  there  anv  other  roads  to  it 
than  merely  such  as  are  opened  through  passes  in 
the  snow,  or  where  no  obstruction  is  omsied  b^ 
the  copious  streams  which  every  where  precipi- 
tate themselves  down  from  the  mountains,'  and 
which  are  particularly  large  in  the  rainy  season, 
which  is  from  October  to  Match.  Its  productions 
tire  wheat,  maize,  and  potatoes;  and  in  some 
glens,  where  the  cold  is  not  so  great,  fruits  and 
cattle  are  extremely  plentiful.  Here  are  also  llm* 
tnaSf  vicunas^  and  mianacos^  the  wool  of  which 
they  turn  to  some  profit.  This  province  is  wa- 
tered by  rivers,  some  of  which  descend  from  the 
provinces  of  the  coast  of  the  S.  sea,  and  others 
from  the  further  side  of  the  cerdilhray  running 
towards  the  e.  and  entering  the  Mafafion ;  it  is 
also  watered  by  the  Cafiete,  which  rises  from  tlie 
Chicha,  and  collects  other  streams  in  this  province ; 
by  the  Pisco,  which  rises  from  a  lake  called 
4J>racocha;  by  the  Yea,  from  the  lake  Cboclo- 
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cocha;  and  by  the  Calcamayo,  which  enters  tbe 
province  of  Vilcas  Huaman.  In  all  the  waters  of 
this  province,  notwithstanding  thev  are  very  abnii* 
dant,  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  nsh,  and  without 
doubt  this  arises  from  the  cold  which  prevails 
here.  This  province  is  but  thinly  peooled,  and  its 
inhabitants  are  poor :  they  do  not^  we  nave  heard, 
amount  1o  more  than  7000  souls.  It  xsonsists  of  six 
curacies,  to  which  there  are  SO  other  settlements 
annexed.  Its  yearly  reparlimknio  amounted  to 
86,400  dollars,  and  it  paid  an  akafotda  equal  to 
691  dollars.  The  capital  is  of  the  same  name :  this 
is  a  small  and  poor  town,  situate  on  a  lofty  spot, 
where  the  cold  is  most  intense  :  close  \o  it  runs  a 
river,  which  is  made  use  of  for  working  the  mills 
of  tlie  silver  mines;  which,  althongh  they  pro- 
duce this  metal  of  a  good  quality,  they  aie  by  no 
means  well  stocked  with  it.  The  town  has*  a  coo« 
vent  of  monks  of  St.  Francis,  and  two  laree  estates 
called  Huallanto  and  Huallanga,  in  which  thens 
are  churches  annexed  to  this  curacy  :  is  14  leagnei 
from  Huancablica,  26  from  Pisco,  and  60  mun 
Lima.  Long.  14?  44'.  Lat.  13^  49^  s.  The  oOiec 
settlements  of  the  provmce  are, 

Sacsaqueroy  Tambillo, 

Cinto,  Azavi, 

Huacahuacai  Tambo, 

Pilpichaca,  Capillas, 

Cargonacho,  Sangaiaico^ 

Santa  Ana,  Anoaimarca^ 

Acostambo,  Santiago, 

C6rdova,  HuaclK)S| 

Ocobamba,  Chiris, 

Ayamarca,  Cotas, 

Ocozo,  Cocas, 

liamari,  Anna, 

Pacoraarca,  Huanactambo, 

Querco,  Huanac, 

Laramanca,  CadrillO| 

Quisahuara,  Yanac, 

Huaitara,  Tancara* 

CASUH  ATI,  a  mountain  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Kuenos  Ayres^  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Hueque  Lenori. 

CASUKO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  conn- 
try  of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  Portuguese  pos- 
sessions: it  runs  5.  s.  e.  and  enters  the  Ttom- 

[CASWELL  County,  in  Hillsborough  district, 
N.  Carolina,  borders  on  Virginia,  n :  it  containi 
10,096  inhabitants,  of  whom  S7%  are  sUives. 
Leesburg  is  the  chief  town.] 

£CAT  Island.  orGuANAHAwi,  one  of  the  Ba- 
hama islands,    see  St.  Salvador.] 

CAT  A,  a  settlement  of  the  province  andgovem- 
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nent  of  Vdnetaela ;  situate  upon  the  coast  near 
cape  Blanco. 

fCATABAW  Riyer,    See  Watebee.] 

[Catabaw  Indians,  asmall  tribe  who  have  one 
town  called  Catabaw*  situate  on  the  river  of  that 
namci  lat*  41°  39'  ft.  on  the  boundary  line  between 
^.  and  S.  Carolina,  and  contains  about  450  inha- 
bitants, of  which  about  150  are  fighting  men. 
They  are  the  only  tribe  which  resides  m  the  state ; 
144,000  acres  of  land  were  granted  them  by  the 
proprietary  government.  These  are  the  remains  of 
a  formidable  nation,  the  bravest  and  most  generous 
enemy  the  Six  Nations  had,  but  they  have  degenera- 
ted since  they  havcbeen  surrounded  by  the  whites.] 

CATABUHU,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas :  it  rises  near  the  equi- 
noctial line,  runs  $.  e.  and  enters  the  Rio  Negro. 

CATACACUI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
anregimieiiio  of  Caxamarca  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  which  there  b  a 
•treamof  water  which  distils  from  some  crevices, 
and  deposits  in  its  bed  t  sort  of  white  stone  or 
•crystalline  substance,  which  the^  call  caiadliif  and 
'Which  being  dissolved  In  water,  is  accounted  a  ^- 
^cificinthenux* 

CATACAOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  aud 
-corregimienlo  of  Piura  in  Peru. 

CATACOCHA^  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
anregimiento  of  Loxa  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

CATACUMBO^  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Maracaiboi  which  rises  to  the  c.  of 
Ine^ity  of  Las  Palmas,  and  runs  €•  increasing  its 
stream  by  many  others  which  flow  into  it,  until  it 
unites  itself  with  theSulia,  to  enter  the  lake  of 
Maracaibo ;  where,  at  its  mouth,  it  extends  itself 
aoid  forms  a  large  pool  of  water  called  La  Lagu- 

neta. 

CATAGANE.  a  settlement  of  Canada,  situate 
<in  the  side  of  lake  Superior,  dose  to  thej)oint  of 
Chagovamigpn,  [or  more  properly  called  Cfamanit- 
tigovan.] 

CATAGUAR,  a  settlement  of  the  provmce  and 
^vernment  of  Cuman4 ;  situate  to  the  e.  of  the 
city  of  Cariaco. 
*  CATALANA,  an  island  of  the  |;ulf  of  Califor- 
liia,  or  Mar  lloxo  de  Cortes ;  situate  near  the 
<xNist,  between  the  islands  of  Monserrat  and  Santa 
Cruz. 

CATALINA,  Santa,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  and  dcaldia  mayor  of  Tezcoco  in  Nuc- 
va  Espaiia ;  annexed  to  the  settlement  of  Nuestra 
Sefiora  de  la  Purificacion.  It  contains  13S  fami* 
lies  of  Indians. 

Catalin A,  another  settlement  in  the  head  settle- 
roE.  A. 
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meat  and  district  of  Tepaxtlan,  and  akflUia  majfQr 
of  Cuercataca,  in  Nueva  Espana. 

Catalina,  Santa,  another  settlement  of  (tie 
head  settlement  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tepeaca  ia 
the  same  kingdom. 

Catalina,  Santa,  another,  with  the  distin- 
guishing title  of  Martyr,  in  the  head  settlement  and 
atcaldia  mayor  of  Zacatlan  in  the  same  kingdom. 

Catalina,  Santa,  another  settlement  of  the 
head  settlement  of  Teutalpan,  and  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Zacatlan,  in  the  same  kingdom. 

Catalina,  Santa,  a  small  settlement  of  the 
head  settlement  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Juxtlahua«» 
ca  in  the  same  kingdom. 

Catalina,  Santa,  another,  of  the  head  set- 
tlement of  Tantoyuca,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Tampico,  in  the  same  kingdom :  it  is  of  a  iipt  tem- 
perature, and  contains  80  families  of  ladians,  who 
apply  themselves  to  the  culture  of  the  soil  i  is  10 
leagues  to  the  e.  of  its  head  settlement.' 

Catalina,  Santa,  another,  of  the  proviaca 
and  corregimiento  of  Onmsuyos  in  Peru ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Huaicho. 

Catalina,  SantAi  another  settlement' of  the 
province  and  corregimiento  of  Cauta  in  Peru ;  an- 
nexed to  the  euracy  of  Pari  s  it  has  some  kot  mo- 
dictnal  baths. 

Catalina,  Santa,  a  Small  settlement  ^f  the 
district  and  jurisdiction  of  Yalladolid  in  thA  pro- 
vince and  bishopric  of  Mechoacan  ot  If  ueva 
Espafla. 

Catalina,  Santa,  another,  of  the  head  set- 
tlement of  Mistepeque,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Ne- 
japa,  in  Nueva  EspAua:  it  is  of  a  cold  temperaturcy 
situate  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  with  60  families 
of  Indians,  and  is  4  leagues  from  its  head  settle- 
ment. 

Catalina,  Santa,  another,  of  the  head  set*^ 
tlement  of  Quiatoni,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Teutit- 
lan,  in  Nueva  Espafia,  with  30  families  of  Indians ; 
and  is  one  league  n.  of  its  bead  settlement. 

Catalina,  Santa,  another  settlement  of  the 
missions  which  were  held  by  the  r^ulars  of  the 
comoany  of  Jesuits,  in  the  province  of  Tepeguana 
and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Viscaya,  on  the  shore  of 
t)ie  river  Las  Nasas ;  is  SO  leagues  to  the  ft.  w.  of 
its  capital. 

Catalina,  Santa,  another  settlement,  with 
the  addition  m  Sera,  of  the  province  and  govern* 
ment  of  Maracaibo,  in  the  district  of  the  city  of 
Pedraza ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Pan va ; 
is  one  of  the  missions  which  are  held  in  Barinas  by 
the  religion  of  St.  Domingo. 

CatalinAi  S  ant  Ay  another,  of  the  «amepro- 
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vince  and  ^Temment,  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Masparro,  Ix^twcen  the  cities  of  New  and  Old  Ba- 
rinas. 

Catalina,  Santa,  another  settlement  of  the 
provinqe  and  government  of  Venezuela,  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Mosquitos,  near  where  this  river 
enters  the  Orituco. 

Catalina,  Santa,  another  settlement  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Cartagena,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme. 

Catalina,  Santa,  another  settlement  of  the 

frovince  and  government  of  La  Sonora  in  Nueva 
Ispana ;  situate  in  the  country  of  the  Sobaipuris 
Indians,  on  the  shore  of  a  river  which  enters  the 
Gila,  between  the  settlements  of  San  Cosme  and 
San  Angelo. 

Catalina,  Santa,  another  settlement  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Tucum&n,  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  tne jcity  of  Xuxuy,  with  four  cha« 
pels  of  ease. 

Catalina,  Santa,  another  settlement  of  the 
province  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Los  Zoques  in  the 
kingdom  of  Guatemala. 

Catat.ina,  Santa,  another,  of  the  province 
and  tilcaldia  mayor  of  Chiapa  in  the  same  king- 
dom. 

Catalina,  Santa,  another  settlement  of  the 
island  of  Barbadocs,  in  the  parish  and  district  of  S. 
George. 

Catalina,^  Santa,  another  settlement  of  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  which  is  a  parish  of  the  Eng« 
lish,  situate  in  the  s.  part. 

Catalina,  Santa,  some  sierras  or  mountains 
of  the  coast  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  and  captain' 
ship  of  Rev,  opposite  the  island  of  Santa  Catalina, 
firom  which  they  take  their  name. 

Catalina,  Santa,  a  cape  or  point  of  land  on 
the  coast  of  the  province  and  government  of  Cos- 
tarica and  kingdom  of  Guatemala,  between  the 
port  of  Las  Yelas  and  the  town  of  Nicaragua. 

Catalina,  Santa,  a  small  island  close  to  the 
5.  coast  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  between  La 
Saona  and  the  bay  of  Caballo. 

Catalina,  Santa,  another  island  of  the  coast 
of  Florida  to  the  n.  of  Georgia. 

Catalina,  Santa,  another  island  of  the  coast 
of  Georgia,  between  the  islands  Sapola  and  As- 
sabaw. 

Catalina,  Santa,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  the 
straits  of  Magellan,  between  point  St.  Silvcstre  and 
point  St.  Antonio  de  Padua. 

Catalina,  Santa,  a  bay  of  the  e.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Newfoundland,  between  the  Saint's  cape 
and  New  cape. 
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Catalina,  Santa,  a  river  of  the  proyince  and 
colony  of  Maryland,  in  the  county  oi  Talbot  It 
runs  1.  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  bs^  of  Chesapeak. 

Catalina,  Santa,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea^ 
near  the  coast  of  Tierra  Firme,  opposite  the  Escru- 
do  de  Veraguas.  It  is  of  a  good  temperature,  fer- 
tile, and  alKiunding  in  cattle  and  fruits.  It  had  in 
it  a  settlement  defended  by  two  castles,  called  San- 
tiago and  Santa  Teresa ;  which,  together  with  the 
town,  were  destroyed  by  an  English  pirate,  John 
Morgan,  who  took  the  island  m  16iS5 ;  and  al- 
though it  was  recovered  in  the  same  year  by  the 
president  of  Panama  and  Colonel  Don  Juan  Perer 
de  Guzman,  it  remained  abandoned  and  desert. 

Catalina,  Santa,  another  small  island  near 
the  coast  of  Brazil.    See  St.  Catherine. 

Catalina,  Santa,  a  smalt  island,  situate  to 
the  5.  of  St.  Domingo,  and  close  to  it  in  the  front 
of  the  settlement  of  H  iguey . 

Catalina,  Santa,  a  valley,  in  which  there  ii 
also  a  small  settlement,  in  the  Nuevo  Revno  de 
Leon ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  its  capital,  firom 
whence  it  lies  tliree  leagues  to  the  t0.  It  contains 
SO  families  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  produces 
only  some  sorts  of  pulse  and  some  goats. 

Catalina,  Santa,  another  valley  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimiento  of  Moquehua  in  Fbru, 
bounded  by  a  river  and  by  the  cordillera. 

Catalina,  Santa,  a  bay  on  the  s.  ooest  of 
Nova  Scotia,  between  the  port  Camero  and  that 
of  Ours  or  Oso. 

CATAMAIU,  a  large  and  rapid  river  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Loxa  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito,  also  called  Chira,  at  the  part  where  it 
enters  the  sea.  It  rises  in  the  paramo  or  desert 
mountain  of  Sabanilla  ;  and  collecting  the  waters 
of  several  smaller  rivers,  runs  from  i.  to  ir. 
until  it  unites  itself  with  the  Gonzanama,  which 
enters  it  on  the  s.  side,  in  lat.  S^  47'  s. ;  it  then 
turns  its  course  to  the  w.  and  afterwards  to  the 
5.  w.  and  receives  the  tributary  streams  of  the 
rivers  Quiros,  Macara,  and  relingara ;  all  of 
which  enter  it  on  the  s.  side.  Being  swelled  with 
these,  it  takes  the  name  of  Ainotape,  from  the  settle- 
ment of  this  name,  situate  on  its  shore.  Near  its 
mouth  this  river  is  called  Colan,  and  it  empties  it- 
self into  the  sea  in  tlie  corre^imfento  and  proriiice 
of  Piura.  The  countries  which  it  laves  are  fertile 
and  beautiful,  and  its  banks  are  covered  with  or- 
chards and  plantations  of  sugar-canes  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Loxa.  The  climate  nerc  is  very  hot,  and 
in  the  valleys  formed  by  this  river  the  inhabitants 
are  much  afflicted  with  the  tertian  fever ;  its  wa- 
ters are  generally  very  cold  and  unwholesome. 
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CATAMARCA,  S.  F^rkaitdo  bb^  a  city  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Tucum&n,  found- 
ed by  Juan  Gomez  Zurita,  in  1558,  in  the  fertile 
l^nd  extensive  valley  of  Conando.  It  has  a  fort  to 
Vepress  the  encroachments  of  the  Indians.  The 
name  of  Gafiete  was  given  it  in  honour  to  the  vice- 
koy  who  then  commanded  in  Peru  ;  this  was  after- 
awards  changed  to  London,  in  honour  to  the  queen 
of  England,  wife  of  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain.  The 
inquietudes  caused  amon^t  the  inhabitants  by  the 
infidel  Indians  induced  Don  Geronimo  Luis  de 
Cabrera^  son  of  a  governor  of  that  province,  in 
1663,  to  remove  it  to  another  not  less  fertile  val- 
ley, and  to  eire  it  the  name  of  San  Juan  de  la  Ri- 
Tero;  and  lastly,  by  the  permission  of  the  king, 
in  1683,  it  was  transferred  to  a  spot  in  the  valley 
of  Catamarca ;  wheie  it  still  remains,  under  the 
tame  title,  at  80  lei^ues  distance  from  its  first  sta- 
tion»  It  has,  besides  the  parish  church,  a  convent 
of  the  Recoletos  monks  of  St.  Francis,  with  the 
dedicatory  title  of  San  Pedro  de  Alc&ntara ;  an 
hospital  of  Merced ;  and  a  house  of  residence, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  regulars  of  the 
company  of  Jesuits.  On  the  w,  siae  of  the  val- 
ley is  a  mountain  in  which  there  are  gold  mines  ; 
and  on  the  zs>.  also  from  n,  to  s.  runs  a  scrrania^  the 
skirts  of  which  are  for  many  leagues  covered  with 
estates  and  cultivated  grounds,  and  filled,  from 
the  abundance  of  fine  pastures,  with  lage  and  small 
cattle  and  with  mules.  A  tolerably  large  river 
runs  through  the  valley  in  the  rainy  season,  and 
terminates  m  some  lakes  which  are  formed  by  it 
about  30  leagues  5.  of  the  city.  The  commerce  of 
this  city  is  very  small,  so  that  there  is  no  coin  cur- 
rent ;  and  even  the  payments  of  the  ro^al  duties 
are  paid  in  effects,  and  in  tlic  productions  of  the 
countrv,  such  as  cotton,  linens,  pepper,  brandy, 
and  wheat.     Lat.  27^  s. 

Catamarca,  asettlement  of  the  same  province 
and  government  ;  situate  in  the  district  of  this 
city, 

CATAMBUCU,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  goveniment  of  Popayan  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito. 

CATAN,  San  Francisco  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Caxamarca  in 
Peru  ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Chetu. 

CATAPf ERA,  an  ancient  province  of  Peru,  in 
that  of  Condesuyos,  in  which  dwelt  the  nation  of 
the  Quechuas.  It. was  subjected  to  the  empire  by 
the  Inca  Capac  Yupanqui,  fiflli  Emperor. 

CATANIAPU,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Guavana  or  Nueva  Andalucia.  It 
rises  tp  the  s.  of  the  settlement  of  San  Joseph  de 
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Mapoyes,  runs  w.  and  enters  the  Orinoco  close  to 
the  torrent  of  Los  Aturcs. 

CATAPUIN,  San  Juan  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  province  and.  government  ofQuixos  y  Macas 
in  tne  kingdom  of  Quito. 

CATARAQUA,  or  Catarakui,  a  copious 
river  of  the  province  and  country  of  the  Iroqueea 
Indians.  It  rises  from  the  lake  Ontario,  runs  n.  e. 
and  continues  its  course  as  far  as  Quebec,  from 
whence  it  takes  the  name  of  St.  Lawrence,  and 
then  enters  the  sea. 

Cataraqua,  a  bay  on  the  n,  coast  of  lake 
Ontario,  in  New  France  or  Canada. 

CATARUBEN,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  of 
San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada ;  one  of  the  seven  which  were  held  by 
the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Jesuits,  and  be- 
longing to  the  nation  of  the  Salivas  Indians.  The 
Caribes  burnt  and  destroyed  it  in  1684. 

CATAROSI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Ay maraez  ,in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Parapamarca. 

CATAS-ALTAS,  a  settlement  or  village  of  the 
Portuguese,  in  the  province  and  captainship  of 
Espiritu  Santo,  and  kingdom  of  Brazil ;  sitnate  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Doce  or  Dulce. 

CATAUBA,  a  river  of  Virginia,  which  runs 
71.  e.  and  enters  the  Thames. 

Catauba.  another  river  in  S.  Carolina,  whic!^ 
runs  s,  e,  and  enters  the  Watery. 

[CATA  WESSY,^  township  inNorthumberland 
county,  Pennsylvania ;  situate  on  the  s»  e.  bank 
of  the  e.  branch  of  Susquehannah  river,  opposite 
the  mouth  of  Fishing  creek,  and  about  20  miles 
fi.  e.  of  Sunbury.] 

CATCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  corre^ 
gimiento  of  Paucartambo  in  Peru. 

CATCH,  or  Boutin,  a  port  of  the  coast  pf 
Nova  Scotia,  between  the  bay  of  Cheboucto  anid 
the  island  of  Samborough. 

CATEMU,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Quillota  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile, 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Quillota. 

[CATHANCE,  or  Cathants,  a  smaU  river  in 
Lincoln  county,  Maine,  which  rises  in  Topsdiam^ 
and  empties  into  Merry  Meeting  bay,  and  has  se« 
veral  mills  upon  it.] 

[CATHERINE'S  Isle,  St,  a  small  island  iji 
the  captainship  of  St.  Vincent's  in  Brazil,  be- 
longing to  the  Portuguese,  47  leagues  s,  of  Cana- 
nea  island.  It  is  about  25  miles  from  n.  to  5.  in- 
habited by  Indians,  who  assist  the  Portuguesij^ 
against  their  enemies,  the  natives  of  Brazil.  Lat. 
STMO'J.    Long.  47^  15' ».] 
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[Catheriwf/s  Isle,  a  pleasant  island  on  the 
harbour  of  Sunbury ,  in  the  state  of  Georgia.] 

[Catueii1ne*s  1s»1c,  a  sniall  prodactTye  island 
on  the  s.  coast  of  St.  Domingo,  30  leagues  e.  of 
the  town  of  St.  Domingo.] 

[Catherine's  Town,  m  Ontario  county,  New 
York,  lies  three  miles  5.  of  the  s.  eiid  of  Seneca 

Catilina,  a  bay  of  the  e.  coast  of  t}ic[  isllmdof 
Newfoundland,  between  the  capes  Suiitos  and 
Nuevo.         J 

[CATO,  a  military  township  in  New  York  slate, 
12  miles  s.  e.  of  kke  Ontario,  and  about  SO  s.  of 
Pswego  fort.  J 

CATOA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  country  of 
Las  Amazonas.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Andes,  riins  n,  and  enters  the  Maraiion  on  the  5. 
side,  between  the  rivers  Coari  and  Coyame. 

[CATORCE,  or  La  PuRissiMA  Concepcion 
pE  Alamos  de  Catorce,  one  of  the  richest  mines 
of  New  Spain,  and  in  the  intendancy  of  San  Luis 
Potosi.  The  real  de  Catorce,  however,  has  only 
been  in  existence  since  1773,  when  Dor  Sebastian 
Coronado  and  Don  Bernarbe  Antonio  de  Zepeda 
discovered  these  celebrated  seams,  which  yiela  an- 
nually the  value  of  more  than  from  18  to  SO  mil- 
lions of  francs^  or  from  730,460/.  to  833,500/. 
tterling.'l 

[CAITAHUNK,  one  of  the  Elizabeth  isles,  in 
the  state  of  Massachusetts. "^  See  Buzzard^s 
Bay.] 

CATUARO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Cumand  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme;  situate  near  to  and  5.  of  the  city  of  Ca- 
ri^.  • 

"  VCAUACUAN,  a  river  of  the  province  and  ciip- 
/a/iti^2]p  of  Rey  in  Braisil.  It  runs  e.  and  enters 
the  Uruguay,  between  the  rivers  Ipau  and  Pi- 
ricaya. 

CAUAIAMA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Buenos  Ay  res.  It  runs  e.  and  en- 
ters the  Uruguay,  between  the  rivers  Guarey  and 
Bracuaenda. 

CAUAILLON,  a  settlement  and  parish  of  the 
Trench,  in  their  possessions  in  St.  Domingo ;  situ- 
ate on  the  coast  and  at  the  w.  head,  near  the  bay 
of  its  name,  lietween  the  settlements  of  Torbec  and 
Los  Cayos. 

CAUAIU,  a  small  river  of  the  same  province 
and  government  as  the  former.  It  runs  w.  and 
enters  tlie  Parand,  between  the  rivers  Verde  and 
Yocare-mini. 

Cauaiu,  a  bay  of  the  same  island,  opposite  the 
isla  Vaca  or  Cow  island. 
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CAUaLa,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cap* 
tarns  hip  of  Espiritu  Santo  in  Brazil ;  situate  «•  of 
Yillarica. 

CAU-ALLERIZAS,  a  settlement  of  thcpro- 
yince  and  government  of  Yaguarsongo  in  the  king- 
dom of  Quito. 

CAUANA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimimto  of  Conch ucos  in  Peru. 

CAUASAN,  Sax  Francisco  Xavier  de,  a 
town  of  the  province  of  Co|)ala,  and  kinfi;dom  of 
Nuev^  Vizcaya  ;  situate  in  the  midst  of  the  sierra 
6?-  '^opiii,  on  the  coast  of  the  S.-sea,  'on  the  shoie 
of  tb^.T.iver  Plastin.  It  has  a  small*  port  fiv  lesser 
vesselkf, which  jisis  oftentimes  been  invaded  by 
enemies.^'V- 1<  h;  a  curacy  administered  by  the  clor- 
y.  ahd'to  Which  two  small  settlements  <K  Mexican 
ndians  are  annexed . 

CAUCA,  a  large  and  copious  river  of  tbc  pwK 
vince  and  government  of  Popayan,  whicji  risei 
in  the  mountains  of  the  government  of  Btar^oita^ 
and  running  160  leagues  from  1.  ton.  in  which 
course  it  collects  the  waters  of  many  otlier  riverB, 
it  passes  near  the  cities  of  Popayan^  BuMy  Call, 
and  Anserma ;  from  whence  it  is  navigable  untO  it 
enters  the  large  river  of  the  Afagdalena.  It  is  very 
narrow  where  it  passes  through  the  cities  of  P6- 
pay&n  and  Antioquia,  and  forms  the  letter  S,  tak- 
ing its  course  through  rocks,  which  render  its  na- 
vigation very  dangerous.  The  Indians^  howeyer^ 
are  so  dexterous  ia  guarding  their  cano^  fiom 
running  against  the  rocks  by  paddles,  that  it  is 
very  seldom  indeed  that  any  accident  oocnn  to 
them.  They  call  this  strait  Las  Mamas  de  Cara- 
inanta,  from  a  city  which  was  here  of  this  name. 
Many  make  this  navi^tion  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  a  round-about  journey  of  many  days,  and 
in  a  bad  road  through  the  mountains ;  and  it  is 
said  that  some  have  had  the.  ffood  fortune  to  dis- 
cover a  route  by  water  free  from  all  difficulties, 
and  that  this  was  actually  made  by  the  pontificate 
of  the  bishop  of  Popay&n,  Don  Diego  de  Mon* 
toy. 

Cauca,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Venezuela.  It  runs  n.  and  enters 
the  sea  at   the  mouth  of  the  Golfete    or  Little 

gulf. 

CAUCAQUA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

f)vernment  of  Venezuela ;  situate  near  the  river 
uy,  opposite  the  cape  of  Codera. 
CAUC^UPiL,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile; 
it  runs  to  the  s.  s.  e,  and  then  turning  «•  enten  the 
Lebo. 

CAUIAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Para  in  Brazil;   situate   <m  tbc 
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uhott  of  the  river  Maranon,  near  the  port  of  Ca« 
rupa. 

UAUI ANA,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea ;  sitaaie  in 
the  middle  of  the  mouth  of  the  kirge  river  Ma- 
rafion. 

CAUIJA,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment  of  Guayana  or  Nneva  Andalucia.  It  is  n, 
of  that  of  Ipava,  from  whence,  according  to  some, 
ilie  river  Orinoco  takes  its  rise. 

CAUINAS,  an  ancient  and  barbarous  nation  of 
the  province  of  Charcas  in  Peru,  which  was 
bounded  hy  the  nation  of  the  Canches ;  here  was 
a  superb  palace  belonging  to  the  Incas,  built 
upon  the  top  of  an  high  mountain,  the  remains  of 
which  are  yet  to  be  seen  near  the  settlement  of 
Urcos,  and  those  of  Querqucsana  and  Quiquijana, 
these  being  about  nine  miles  distant  from  the  afore- 
said palace. 

CAUIUSARI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go^ 
Yemraent  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
the  country  of  the  Guames  Indians,  runs  e.  for 
many  leases,  and  enters  the  Apure. 

CAUJUL,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimienlo  of  Caxatambo  in  Peru ;  annexed  tOtthe 
curacy  of  Andajes. 

CAUMAR£S,  a  barbarous  nation  inhabiting  the 
woods  which  lie  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Ma- 
rafion  towards  the  n.  Some  of  them  were  reduced 
to  the  fiiith  by  the  missionaries  of  the  extinguished 
company  of  «Jesnits  of  the  province  of  Mainas,  and 
formed  part  of  the  population  of  the  settlement  of 
San  I^nacio  de,Pevas. 

CiUJN,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  which  were 
held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  the  Jesuits, 
in  the  province  of  Cinaloa. 

CAuO,  or  Couvo,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Guayana.  it  runs  towards  the  e. 
and  enters  the  sea,  at  the  distance  of  2|  leagues 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aprovaca:  its  banks 
on  the  e.  side  are  inhabited  by  some  barbarous  In- 
dians of  the  Yaus  nation.    . 

CAUOS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  who  in^ 
habit  the  woods  to  (lie  w*  of  the  river  Putumayo. 
They  arc  thought  to  be  a  branch  or  tribe  of  the 
Abives,  and  are  but  Utile  known. 

CAUQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  kingdom  and 
presidency  of  Guatemala. 

CAUQUENES,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  and 
government  of  Chile.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
its  Cordillera^  and  enters  the  Maule. 

CAUQUICURA,  an  ancient  and  large  province 
of  the  kingdom  of  Peru,  to  the  s.  of  Cuzco.  It 
was  conquered  and  t^nited  to  the  monarchy  by 
Mayta  Capac^  fourth  Emperor. 
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CAUQUIS,  a  nation  of  Indians  of  the  kltig^lofl^ 
of  Chile,  and  one  of  the  most  warlike  and  valorous, 
who  resisted  and  put  a  check  to  the  conquest^  qI' 
Yupanqui,  eleventh  Emperor  of  Peru,  obliging 
him  to  retreat  with  his  anny  to  Coquimbo. 

CAURA,  a  large  and  copious  river  of  the  pror 
vince  of  Guayana,  and  governmc^nt  of  Cumand. 
It  rises  in  some  yexy  lofty  sierras j  and  its  shores 
are  inhabited  by  many  Indians,  who  retreat  hither 
when  pursued  by  the  Carilies^  who  are  accustomed 
to  kill  the  adults,  and  to  keep  as  prisoners  the 
women  and  children,  in  order  to  sell  them  to  the 
Dutch.  This  river  is  the  largest  of  the  kingdom 
of  Tierra  Firme  ever  discovered  since  that  of  tbp 
Orinoco.  It  runs  60  leaguesbefore.it  enters  into  thiji 
latter  river,  through  chains  of  rocks,  which  so  im- 
pede its  navigation  as  to  render  it  .unsaf<^  for  any 
but  very  small  craft.  On  its  shores  are  two  forts, 
one  at  the  mouth,  where  it  enters  the  Orinoco ;  and 
the  other  at  its  mid-course.  The  MaraAcm  and 
the  Orinoco  also .  communicate  with  it  by  an  arm 
which  is  very  considerable,  and.  is  called  the  Rio 
*N%ro. ' 

Caura,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
town  of  San  Gil,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gra- 
nada. 

CAURANTA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Cuman& ;  situate  on  the  coast  and  at 
the  point  of  Paria. 

CAURE,  a  small  river- of  the  province  and  go* 
vernment  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada.  It  rises  opposite  that  city,  to- 
wards the  f .  and  then  enters  the  Ariari. 

CAURl,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimieni0  of  Tarma  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the  cu- 
racy of  Cayna. 

CAURIMPO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Cinaloa ;  situate  between  the  forts 
Rio  and  Mayo.  It  is  ^reducrion  of  the  missions 
which  were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company  of 
Jesuits. 

CAUSAN,  a  river  of  the  province  and  colony  . 
of  Georgia,    is  the  same  as  tnat  of  the  name  of 
Combahi.     It  runs  till  it  enters  the  sea.  ' 

CAUTE,  a  small  river  of  the  island  of  Cuba, 
which  runs  w.  and  enters  the  sea. 

CAUTEN,  a  large  river  of  the  kingdom,  of 
Chile,  in  the  district  and  province  of  Repocura. 
It  rises  in  the  district  of  Maquegua,.  runs  continu- 
ally from  e.  to  to,  collecting  the  waters  of  many 
other  rivers,  in  such  a  gentle  and  mild  course,  that 
it  has  also  acquired  the  name  of  Las  Damcis.  It 
passes  before  the  Ciudad  Imperial,  and  enters  the 
S.  sea.  It  is  300  toises  broad  at  its  mouth,  androf 
sufficient  depth  to  admit  ot  a  ship  of  the  line ;  at 
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certain  seasons  of  the  year  it  is  so  filled  Mfitk 
fisb,  fof  seven  leagues  from  i(s  mouth,  that  the 
Indians  are  accustomed  to  harpoon  them  from  the 
shores. 

Caute^t,  a  point  of  land,  or  cape,  "which  is  one 
of  those  which  form  the  entrance  of  the  former 
river. 

CAUTO,  a  settlement  of  the  i.  coast  of  the  island 
of  Cuba ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  a  river  which 
bears  the  same  name. 

CAUX,  MoNTANAi  DE,,  mountains  in  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  French  Guinea,  which 
run  along  the  shore  of  a  river  of  tlic  same  name,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Orapu  and  Aprovaquo. 

[CAVALLO,  as  some  erroneously  spell  it,  a 
sea-port  town  in  the  province  of  Venezuela,  in 
Tierra  Firme.  Lat.  10^  28'.  Lon^.  68^  8'.  See 
Cabello  Puerto  and  Cavello  Pueiito.] 

[CAVAILLON,  a  town  on  the  s.  side  of  the 
s*  peninsula  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  about 
three  leagues  n.  e,  of  Les  Cayes,  and  five  w.  by  s, 
of  St.  Louis.    Lat.  18^  18'  «.] 

[CAVELLO,  Puerto,  "Borburata.  One 
league  e.  of  Puerto  Cavello,  was  originally  the  only 
resort  of  vessels  trading  to  this  part  of  Venezuela. 
Puerto  Cavello  was  merely  frequented  by  smugglers, 
fishermen,  and  the  outcasts  of  the  interior.  The 
old  town  is  surrounded  by  the  sea,  excepting  a 
space  of  a  few  fathoms  to  the  w. ;  through  which 
they  have  now  cut  a  canal  communicating  to  the 
sea  on  the  ;;.  of  the  town  to  that  on  the  s. ;  thus 
forming  an  island,  the  egress  being  by  a  bridge 
with  a  gate  which  is  shut  every  evening,  and  at 
"which  is  placed  the  principal  guard.  This  island 
being  too  small  for  the  increasing  population, 
houses  were  built  on  a  tongue  of  land  to  the  zo.  of 
the  town,  which  was  the  only  part  free  from  inun- 
dation ;  and  this  has  now  become  the  residence  of 
the  merchants,  and  thejprinci|>al  place.  The  total 
population  of  Puerto  Cavello  is  7600,  of  which, 
excepting  the  military  and  the  officers  of  govern- 
ment, none  are  of  the  nobility.  The  whites  are 
generally  emploved  in  trade  and  navigation ;  the 
chief  correspondence  being  with  the  ports  of  the 
continent  or  the  neighbouring  colonies ;  for,  al- 
though the  port  has  been  open  from  1798  to  the 
trade  of  the  metropolis,  there  is  as  yet  but  little 
communication  with  it.  Of  about  60  vessels  trad- 
ing to  this  place,  SO  at  least  are  from  Jamaica,  and 
SO  from  Cura9oa,  whilst  only  four  or  five  are  from 
Spain.  According  to  the  custom-house  books,  the 
cargoes  of  these  veesels  are  of  little  value ;  but  the 
revenue  is  defrauded,  and  the  vessels  discharge  their 
lading  on  the  coast  before  entering  the  port.  This 
place  supplies  all  the   w.    part   of  Venezuela, 
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and  the  jurisdiction  of  Valencia,  Saa  CarIot|  Ban- 
quisiineto,  San  Felipe,  and  a  part  of  the  vaUeys  of 
Aragoa.  About  30  Europeans  engross  the  whole 
trade.  All  vessels  trading  to  the  nei^^hbourhood 
resort  here  for  repairs,  and  nothing  but  the  un* 
wholsoraencss  of  the  air  prevents  Puerto  Cavello 
becoming  the  most  important  port  in  America^ 
This  insalubrity  arises  from  the  exhalations  from 
the  rain  water  that  accumulates  in  a  clayey  marsli 
to  the  s.  of  the  city.  It  is  particularly  fatal  to 
those  who  are  not  seasoned  to  the  climate,  la 
1793  a  Spanish  squadron  anchored  at  Puerto  Ca- 
vello ;  but  in  six  months  of  its  stay,  it  lost  one-third 
of  the  crew ;  and  in  180S  a  French  squadron  in 
80  days  lost  161  officers  and  men.  It  haf  been 
computed  that  S0,000  piastres  forUs  would  be  saf- 
ficient  to  drain  this  fatal  marsh.  The  inhabitants 
are  supplied  by  conduits  with  water  from  a  riva: 
that  runs  into  the  sea  one-fourth  of  a  league  ».  6i 
\he  town.  A  military  commander  is  abo  at  the 
head  of  the  police,  and  is  likewise  the  admiuistn- 
tor  of  justice,  his  decisions  being  subj(?ct  to  an  ap- 
peal to  the  royal  audience.  The  people  have  £- 
manded  the  establishment  of  a  cabildo^  but  withoitt 
success.  They  obtained  in  1800  a  single  alcalde^ 
who  is  appointed  annually ;  but  great  inconveni- 
ences have  been  found  to  arise  from  this  arrange- 
ment. 

There  is  no  convent,  and  but  one  church,  in 
Puerto  Cavello.  The  foundation  of  another  church 
was  begun,  but  for  want  of  funds  it  (las  nol  been 
completed.  There  is  a  military  hospital,  and  an- 
other for  the  poor.  The  garrison  consists  of  a 
company  of  the  regiment  of  Caracas  in  time  of 
peace ;  but  during  war  it  is  reinforced  from  the 
militia  and  troops  of  the  line.  There  are  from  300 
to  400  galley-slaves  always  employed  on  thepuUtc 
works. 

Puerto  Cavello  is  30  leases  from  Caracas, 
in  embarking  for  La  Guaira,  and  48  leagua 
in  the  direction  of  Valencia,  Maracay,  Tulmero, 
La  Victoria,  and  San  Pedro.  Reaumur's  thermb* 
meter  is  generally  in  Aiigust  at  26^,  and  in  Jana* 
ary  from  18°  to  19°.  Lat.  10°  SO'  n.  Long.  70" 
SO'  w,  of  Paris.     See  Puerto  Cabello.1 

[CAVENDISH,  a  township  in  Windsor  county, 
Vermont,  ».  of  VVeathersfield,  on  Black  riv€r. 
having  491  inhabitants.  Upon  this  river,  and 
within  this  township,  the  channel  has  been  wora 
down  100  feet,  and  rocks  of  very  large  dimensions 
have  been  undermined  and  thrown  down  one  upon 
another.  Holes  are  wrought  in  the  rocks  ofva- 
rious  dimensions  and  forms ;  some  cylindrical! 
from  one  to  eiffht  feet  in  diameteri  and  from  one|to 
15  feet  in  depth  ;  others  are  of  a  spherical  fonD|, 
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from  six  to  90  feet  diameter,  worn  almost  perfectly 
smooth,  into  the  solid  body  of  a  rock.][ 

[CAVIANA,  an  island  in  S.  America,  towards 
the  n.  w.  side  of  Amazon  river.     Lat.  SO'  it.] 

[CAVOGLIERO,  a  bay  on  the  *.  side  of  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Romaine,  H  lef^ues  e.  of  St.  Domingo.] 

CAXABAM liA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimienio  of  Riobamba  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito.' 

Caxabamba,  another  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimienio  of  Huamachuco  in  Peru. 

CAXACAI,  a '  settlement  of  the  province  and 
'Corregimienio  of  Cax^tambo  in  Peru. 

CAXAMARCA,  a  province  and  corregimiento 
of  Peru,  in  the  bishopric  of  Tru^illo ;  bounded 
s.  e.  by  the  province"  of  CaxamarquiUa,  e.  by  that 
of  Chachapoyas,  it.  a*  by  that  of  Luya  and  Chil- 
laos :  all  these  three  being  situate  at  that  part  of . 
the  Marailon  which  serves  as  a  lunit  to  this  pro* 
vince  of  Caxamarca.  It  is  bounded  n.  by  the  pro* 
vince  of  Jaen,  it.  w.  by  that  of  Piura,  w.  by  that 
of  Sana  and  by  a  part  of  Truxillo,  and  s.  by  that 
of  Huamachuco.  It  is  in  length  40  leagues  from 
•^.  e.  to  It.  w. ;  and  in  breadth,  or  across,  S6  leagues. 
To  enter  it  thn>U£h  the  province  of  Truxiiio,  which 
19  the  grand  road,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  the  cordil' 
lera,  which  is  not  here  so  lofty  as  in  the  s.  pro- 
vinces. This  province,  however,  abounds  with 
eminences  which  are  branches  of  the  Cordillera; 
and  on  account  of  the  height  and  situation  of 
these,  a  great  variety  of  temperature  is  experienced, 
some  parts  being  sutnect  to  an  intense  heat,  and 
others  to  a  'severe  coldf.  Thus  it  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  the  sierra^  and  its  uneven  figure  no  less 
corresponds  with  it :  but  it  is  for  the  most  part  of  a  . 
good  tepopereture,  particularly  in  the  capital.  The 
province  abounds  greatly  in  all  kinds  of  fruits  and 
cattle  :  in  it  are  fabricated  cloths,  baizes,  blankets, 
canvas  for  sails  of  ships,  and  cotton  garments  of  a 
veiy  fine  and  exceiient  quality.  Formerly  its  prin-  . 
cipal  commerce  was  in  swine ;  at  present  it  is  not, 
though' these  animals  still  abound  in  some  parts* 

-  It  is  watered  by  many  rivers,  of  which,  those  rising  . 
on  the  ».  side  of  the  conUUera^  as  the  Sana^  Lam- 
bayeque,  and  those  passing  through  the  {NToviiice 

•  of  Tni^tillo,  all  enter  the  S.  sea.    The  others, 

-  amongst  which  that  of  the  Criznejas  is  the  largest,  . 
incopocate  themselves  with  the  Maranon.  On  its 
shores  are  lavaderos^  or  washing-places  of  gold; 
and  its  rivers  in  general  abound  m  very  good  and 
wholesome  fish.  Besides  the  fruits  and  the  pro« 
d actions  of  every  kind  found  in  this  province,  it 
has  to  boast  many  gold  and  silver  mines,  some  of 
which  aie  worked.  There  are  also  some  of  copper^ 
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very  fine  lead,  brimstone,  and  akaparroia.  To- 
wards the  n.  part,  where  it  touches  tne  province  of 
Jaen,  are  found  some  bark-trees,  the  production  of 
which,  although  not  equal  to  the  trees  of  Loxa,  is 
of  the  colour  of  heated  copper,  and  possesses  M 
the  virtues  of  the  common  bark.  Here  are  also 
many  medicinal  herbs,  and  amongst  them  the  cele* 
broted  calaguala.  In  the  time  ofthe  Indians,  and 
before  the  conquest,  it  was  so  well  peopled  that  its 
natives  formed  upwards  of  500  settlements.  At 
present  they  amount  to  46,000,  being  divided  into 
46  settlements.  The  capital  bears  tne  same  title, 
and  the  repartimiento  of  the  corre^dor  used  to 
amount  to  80,000  dollars,  and  it  paid  an  alcavala 
of  640  dollars  per  annum. 
The  settlements  are, 
Caxamarca,  the  ca«        S.  Juan  de  Llall&n, 

pital,  Nepos, 

Santa  Catalina,  Tinguis, 

San  Pedro,  San  Miguel  de  Pal- 

San  Joseph,  laques, 

Cherillo,  Celedin, 

Jesus,  Sorocuchoy 

Asuncion,  San  M&rcos, 

Contumaza,  Catacachi, 

Cascas,  '     Amarcuchoi 

Guzmangaf  Ichoc&n, 

San  Benito,  San  Juan  de  Huam* 

Trinidad  de  Chetu,  bos, 

S.  Francisco   de  Cochabamba, 

Caydn,  Llama, 

Santa  Cruz,  Cach^n, 

Pion,  Cutervo, 

Santa    Catalina   de        Queracoto, 
Chugod,  Chachopin, 

San  Pablo  de  Cha-        Tocmocha, 

Hquc,  Zocota, 

S.  Luis  deTumba-        Todos   Santos  de 

din,  Chota, 

S.    Bernardino  de  Tacabamba, 

Nice,  Yauyucan. 

The  capital  is  large  and  handsome ;  its  figure  is 
irregular,  and  it  is  situate  upon  a  level  plain.  The 
houses  are  of  clay,  and  the  streets  are  wide  and 
straight*  The  parish  church,  which  has  three 
naves,  is  of  finely  worked  stone,  and  the  building 
expences  of  it  were  defrayed  by  King  Charles  II. 
in  the  time  ofthe  viceroy  the  Duke  of  La  Palata, 
in  168S.  It  has  a  parish  of  Spaniards,  called 
Santa  Catalina ;  two  of  Indians,  which  are  San 
Pedro  and  San  Joseph  ;  two  convents  of  the  order 
of  St.  Francis,  one  of  the  Observers,  and  another 
of  the  Recoletans ;  an  hospital  and  a  convent  of 
BetlUemites,  a  monastery  of  nuns  of  La  Concepcion, 
an  house  of  entertainment  of  Nuestra  .Senora  de 
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Las  Mercedes',  ftnd  an  hospital  for  ^omen.  It 
contains  more  than  SOOO  inhabitants,  and  amonc^st 
these  roanj  illustrious  families,  descended  from  the 
first  conc^uerors.  The  Indians  here  are  accounted 
the  most  industrious  of  any  in  the  kingdom.  The 
temperature  is  mild,  and  it  abounds  m  fruits  and 
paskires :  here  are  al&o  mines  of  various  metals.  Here 
it  was  that  Atahualpa  i;vas  put  to  death  by  the 
Spnuish,  being  the  last  Inca  and  Emperor  of 
Peru  ;  and  there  is  still  to  be  seen  a  stone,  of  a 
yard  and  an  half  long  and  two -thirds  wide,  which 
serves  as  the  foundation  to  the  altar  of  the  chapel 
where  he  met  bis  fate.  Of  this  palace,  which  was 
for  the  most  part  built  of  mud,  but  which  was  very 
large,  and  was  afterwards  converted  into  the  prison, 
the  chapel,  and  house  of  the  corregidor^  called  De 
CabildOf  nothing  has  been  left  save  a  piece  of  wall 
of  alx)ut  12  yards  long  and  eight  wide.  It  has 
not  long  been  forgotten  to  what  point  the  Emperor 
waved  nis  hand,  to  signify  where  Iiis  pursuers 
might  find' the  treasure  which  might  secure  to  him 
hisliberty.  At  a  league'*8  distance,  to  the  e.  of  the 
city,  are  seen  the  termasj  or  baths,  as  they  are 
cafled,  of  the  Inca ;  the  waters  of  which  are  not 
so  plentiful  as  they  were  formerly^  although  so  hot 
as  to  boil  an  egg  i  but  the  egg,  although  it  ap- 
pears completely  done,  will,  if  put  on  a  common 
fire  to  boil,  take  just  as  much  time  as  an  c^g  which 
is  perfectly  cold ;  if  kept  a  day  or  more  it  breaks, 
and  the  smell  and  flavour  of  it,  when  eaten,  is  like 
mud  ;  but  if  it  4»e  not  eaten  until  it  be  cold,  then 
its  flavour  is  similar  to  that  of  any  other  egg.  On 
the  banks  of  the  stream  from  whence  these  waters 
flow,  and  in  th^  pools  formed  by'  them,  there  is 
found  a  multitude  of  animalcule,  which  looked  at 
through  a  microscope  appear  like  Crimps.  Lat. 
6°  54'  s. 

CAXAMARQUILLA  y  Collaos,  a  pro- 
vince  and  corregfmienio  of  Peru,  called  also  PSa- 
taz ;  bounded  e.  by  the  mountains  of  the  infidel 
Indians,  n.e,  and  n.  by  the  province  of  Cha- 
chapoyas,  n,  w.  by  that  of  Caxamarca,  the  river 
Maranon  flowing  between  the  two,  w»  by  part  of 
the  province  of  Conchucos,  and  %•  by  that  ot  Huai* 
malies.  It  is  S6  leagues  bn^  from  n.  to  s^  and  six 
wide,  where  it  extends  itselt  farthest  along  the  e. 
shore  of  the  river  Maranon,  which  divides  this 
province  from  those  of  Conchucos  and  Hiiama- 
chuco.  Its  temperature  is  various:  in  tlie  hoi* 
lows  and  uneven  places  it  is  mild;  in  the  parts 
lying  upon  the  above  river  it  is  hot,  and  in  the 
very  lony  parts  it  is  cold.  The  territory  is  rugged 
and  uneven,  and  a  level  spot  of  ground,  or  llanuraj 
is  scarcely  to  be  seen  throughout  the  whole.  On 
4he  4.   me  it  is  as  it  were  walled  in  by  veiy 
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lofty  and  craggy  mountains,  incraaging  in  tteigbt 
until  tliey  gradually  reach  the  loftiest  summitt 
but  these  are  the  provident  sources  of  streams 
which  flow  down  from  them  into  the  Marafion,  and 
which,  together  with  the  rains,  fertilize  several  spots 
of  kind,  producing  maize,  wheat,  potatoes^  ocaSf 
bark,  French  beans,  herbs,  and  suear-cane,  for  the 
working  of  which  there  are  mills  on  4he  spot. 
Every  kind  of  cattle  is  found  here  in  inoderation, 
and  the  Maranon  abounds  in  fish.  Almosit  all  the 
tnountainsof  this  province  have  in  them  veins  of 
silver  and  gold  ore :  but  these  are  very  deoeitfiil, 
'and  as  well  upon  this  account  as  from  the  want  of 
hands,  they  are  ibr  the  most  part  abandeued.  The 
gold  mines,  however,  have  always  been  worked, 
though  the  silver  mines  not  more  than  SO  yean 
back  up  to  now,  im  which  time  some  riches  have 
been  discovered ;  and  even  «t  the  present  day  the 
gold  mines  would  produce  600  mar^,  and  those  of 
•silver  9000.  The  trade  of  the  mines  is  o^tauily 
the  principal  commerce  of  the  pbuccy  and  it  is  faci- 
litated by  four  ports  in  the  Marafkm,  which  affind 
a  convenient  opening  and  communication  with  the 
'Other  provinces.  The  inhfdiitants  of  this  phoe 
scarcely  amount  to  BOOO,  who  live  in  17  settle- 
-ments*  Its  repariimiento  used  to  amount  to 
50,000  dollars,  and  its  atcavala  to  400  ddhis 
f)er  annum* 


BuldibuyO| 
Santa  Itagda 
de  Hoayoi 
Patas, 
LaSciedadf 
Porcosy 
Challas, 

Tayabamba. 

Ucbos, 

Uchumarca. 


The  settlements  are, 
Casamarquilla,  the 

capital,  Santa  Magdak  Jea 

Bambanrarca, 
Oundarmarca, 
'Caleman, 
Asiento  de  Sann 

milhi, 
Chilia, 
Santa    Isabel   de 

Pias, 
<2uero, 
The  settlement,  the  capital  of  Ihis  pioviaoe,  ii  ixf 
the  same  name.    Lat.  7°  3&  x. 

Caxamaequilla,   another  lettlement  of  the 

frovinoe  and  eorregimknto  of  Cauutambo  in 
eru. 

•Caxaharquxlla,  another,  with  tiie  sumamt 

^f  Gongor,    in  the  same  provinoe  and  corrcp* 

miefUo  as   the  former;    and  'thus  <:alled  to  &• 

tinguish   it,    being  lannexed  40   4he   cuacy  of 

Gongor. 

Caxamaoquilla,  another,  ^af  the  pfovince 
and  corregimknto  of  Huailas  in  Pern;  annexed 
<o  the  curacy  of  Pampas. 

Caxamarquilla,    anoAer,  of  the  provioct 
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dom ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Pasco ;  in  ivhich 
is  the  celebrated  mountain  «nd  mine  of  Lauri- 
cocha. 

CaxamarquiIiLA  t  Collaos,  the  territory  of 
the  missions  which  forms  part  of  the  former  pro* 
vince,  and  which  is  a  reduccian  of  the  infidel  moun-. 
tain  Indians,  who  have  been  converted  by  the 
monks  of  St.  Francis :  these  Indians  are  main* 
tained  by  a  portion  paid  by  the  l^inj?'s  procurator 
out  of  tiie  royal  cofiers  at  Lima.  They  dwell  to 
the  e.  of  the  province,  and  are  reduced  to  four 
settlements ;  two  of  the  Ibita,  and  two  of  the  Cho* 
lona  nation.  It  is  now  90  years  since  their  foun- 
dation, and  the  number  of  Indians  may  at  present 
amount  to  SOOO*  'These  settlements  are  situate 
upon  mountains  covered  wiUi  trees  and  thick 
woods ;  from  whence  the  natives  procure  incense^ 
eacaoy  resinous  rumS|  oil  of  Maria,  dragon's  blood, 
(he  reed  callecf  6^^r^,  dried  fish,  honey,  wax, 
monkeys,  parrots,  and  macaws,  which  are  the 
branches  or  its  commerce ;  though  not  less  so  is 
the  coca  plant,  which  they  pack  up  in  measures  of 
four  bushelseach,  and  carry  m  abundance todiflerent 
parts,  for  the  consumption  of  the  whole  province. 
The  missionaries  of  the  above  order  have  made 
various  attempts,  and  have  spared  neither  pains 
nor  labour  in  penetrating  into  the  interior  parts  of 
the  mountains ;  having  repeatedly  discoverra  other 
barbarous  nationsj  whom  they  would  fain  have  re- 
duced to  the  divine  knowledge  of  the  gospel. 

The  aforesaid  settlements  are, 
Jesus  de  Sicm,  San  Buenaventura, 

Jesus  de  Ochonache,        Pisano. 

CAXATAMBO,  a  province  and  corregtmleftfo 
of  Peru,  bounded  9t.  by  that  of  Huailas,  n.  e.  by 
that  of  Conchuios,  e.  by  that  of  Huamalies,  s.  e. 
by  that  of  Tarma,  s.  by  the  part  of  Chancay  called 
Checms,  s.  e.  by  the  low  part  of  Chancay,  and  n. 
w.  by  tfmt  of  Santa,  it  is  in  length  34  leagues  n.  e. 
s.  w.  and  SS  in  width  n.  w*  s*  e. ;  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  situate  in  a  serrania.  Its  temperature 
18  consequently  cold^  except  in  the  broken  and  un- 
even spots  and  in  the  low  lands.  Besides  the  pro- 
ductions peculiar  to  the  serrania^  this  provmce 
abounds  m  all  sorts  of  seeds  and  fruits ;  in  all 
species  of  cattle,  especially  of  the  sheep  kind,  from 
the  fleece  of  which  its  inhabitants  manufacture 
much  cloth  peculiar  to  the  country ;  this  being 
the  principal  source  of  its  commerce.  It  produces 
some  grain  and  cochineal,  used  for  dyes ;  and  if  this 
latter  article  were  cultivated,  it  \youId  bring  great 
profit.  Amonffst  the  mountains  of  this  province 
there  is  one  called  Huilagirca  of  fine  flint,  and  two 
mines  of  sulphur  and  alcaparrosay  articles  employed 
in  the  colouring  of  wools,  not  only  in  t^ib  provincci 
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but  in  tliose  of  Huanuco.  Huamalies,  and  Jau  ja : 
It  has  also  mines  of  gooa  j/iso  or  gypsum.  The 
principal  rivers  by  which  it  is  irrigated,  are  two 
which  rise  in  the  same  soil,  and  both  of  which  enter 
the  S.  sea,  after  having  laved  the  contiguous  pro- 
vinces :  in  former  times  there  were  fine  silver  mmes, 
which  are  still  worked,  but  for  some  reason  or  other, 
to  very  little  profit.  On  the  n.  e.  part,  on  some  emi- 
nences, is  a  spot  called  Las  Tres  Cruces,  (The  Three 
Crosses),  there  being  as  many  of  these  fixed  up  here 
to  determine  its  boundaries,  and  that  of  the  pro- 
vince  of  Santa  Huailas.  Its  population  consists  of 
the  69  following  settlements :  its  repartimienio  used 
to  amount  to  130,000  dollars,  ana  the  akaoala  to 
1016  dollars  per  annum. 
Caxatambo,  the  ca- 
pital, 


Astobambas, 
Uicas, 
Mangas, 
Puequian, 
Copa, 
Gorfforillo, 
PaelTon, 
Chamas, 
Nanis, 
Chiquian, 
»Huasta, 
Acquia, 
Matara^ 
Ticllos, 
Roca, 
Corpanqui^ 
Llaclla, 
Canis, 

Caxamarquilla, 
Rajan, 
Hacas, 

Carhuapampa, 
Pimachi, 
Machaca, 
Cbiicas, 
Qcros, 
Choque, 
Congay, 
Copa, 
Caxacay, 
HuailUcayan, 
Yamor, 
Raclla, 
Colquios, 


Cochas, 

Huanchai, 

Gorgor, 

Huncahon, 

Palpay, 

Chmgos, 

CaxamarquUIa  de 

Gorgor, 
Chunn, 
Huacho, 

Curajr, 
Tancur, 

Acaya, 

Rapas, 

Pachangara, 

PUms,  distinct  from 

tne  other, 

Naba, 

Oy6n, 

Tinta, 

Mallay, 

Andajes, 

Chimba, 

Cards, 

Larcha, 

Mani, 

Calpa, 

Caujui, 

Nabkn, 

Conchas, 

Ayndeo, 

Ambar, 

Cochamarca, 

Yarooalla, 

Huaca, 

Quintal* 


Caxatambo,  a  settlement  and  the  capital  of  the 
former  province.     Lat.  lOP  27'  s. 

CAXHUACAN,  S.  Francisco  ue,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  head  settlement  of  Teutalpan,  and  aU 
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cald{a  may&r  of  Zacatlan,  in  Naera  Espafla^  fi?e 
leagues  from  its  head  settlement. 

CAX  IBARIy  a  settlement  of  the  proyinoe  and 
captainskip  of  Itamaraca  in  Brazil,  situate  near  the 
Si  side  of  the  town  of  La  Concepcion* 

CAXICA,  or  BusoNGOTR,  a  settlement  of  the 
carregimiento  of  Zipaquira  in  the  Naeyo  Rejno 
de  Granada,  is  of  a  moderately  cold  temperatare, 
being  agreeable  and  healthy,  and  producing  much 
wheat,  maize,  barley,  and  other  productions  inci- 
dental to  a  cold  climate.  Its  population  amounts 
to  150  families,  and  as  many  famOies  of  Indians, 
who  had  in  it  a  capital  fortress,  in  which  the  Zipa 
or  kin^  of  Bogota  shut  himself  up  in  order  to  de- 
fend the  entrance  into  his  kingdom  against  the 
Spaniards  :  he  was,  however,  routed  and  taken  by 
Gonzalo  Ximenes  de  Quesada  in  1537.  Is  five 
leagues  to  the  it.  of  Santa  F6. 

CAKITITLAN,  the  alcaldia  mayor  and  dis- 
trict  or  jurisdiction  of  the  kingdom  of  Nueva  Ga- 
licia,  and  bishopric  of  Guadalaxara :  in  its  district 
is  a  large,  fertile  valley,  abounding  in  every  kind  of 
seed,  as  m^ize,  wheat,  French  b^ns,  and  various 
sorts  of  pulse :  is  of  a  mild  temperature,  and  the 
district  of  its  jurisdiction  consists  of  six  settlements  : 
in  it  is  the  great  lake  or  sea  of  Chapala :  it  is  seven 
leagues  i.  e.  ol  Guadalaxara.  Long.  W3P  4S^  Lat. 
20°  36'. 

San  Luis,  Istahuacan, 

Cuyat&n,  Santa  Cruz, 

Coscomatitlan,  Axixiqui. 

CAXITLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  Almololoyan,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Colina, 
in  Nueva  Espaiia :  it  contains  SO  families  of  Spa- 
niards, SO  of  Musteesy  and  five  of  Mulattoes :  in 
its  district  are  various  estates  of  palms  of  Cocos, 
(palmasde  Cocos),  and  some  herds  of  large  cattle : 
is  seven  leagues  to  the  w.  of  its  head  settlement. 

[CAYAHAGA,  or  Cayuga,  sometimes  called 
the  Great  River,  empties  in  at  the  s.  bank  of  lake 
Erie,  40  miles  e,  of  tiie' mouth  of  Huron;  having 
an  Indian  town  of  the  same  name  on  its  banks.  It 
is  navigable  for  boats ;  and  its  mouth  is  wide,  and 
deep  enough  to  receive  large  sloops  from  the  lake. 
Near  this  are  the  celebrated  rocks  which  project 
over  the  lake.  They  are  several  miles  in  length, 
and  rise  40  or  50  feet  perpendicular  out  of  the 
water.  Some  parts  of  them  consist  of  several  strata 
of  different  colours,  lying  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
and  so  exactly  parallel,  that  they  resemble  the 
work  of  art.  The  view  from  the  land  is  grand, 
but  the  water  presents  the  most  magnificent  pros- 
pect of  this  sublime  work  of  nature ;  it  is  attended, 
however,  with  great  danger ;  for  if  the  least  storm 
arises,  the  force  of  the  surf  is  such  tiiat  no  vessel 
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can  escape  being  dashed  to  pieoei  agaimitte  rocks. 
Colonel  Broadshead  suffisrea  shipwreck  hece  in  the 
late  war,  and  lost  a  number  or  his  men,  when  a 
strong  wind  arose,  so  that  the  last  cano^  narrowly 
escaj^.  The  heathen  Indians,  when  they  pais 
this  impending  danger,  ofier  a  sacrifice  of  tobaoo^ 
to  the  water.  Part  of  the  boundary  line  between 
the  United  States  of  America  ana  the  Indians 
begins  at  the  mouth  of  Cayahaga,  and  runs  up  the 
same  to  the  portage  between  that  and  theTuscannra 
branch  of  the  Muskingum.  The  Cayuga  nation^ 
consisting  of  500  Indians,  40  of  whom  reside  in  the 
United  States,  the  rest  in  Canada,  receive  tif  the 
state  of  New  York  an  annuity  of  2900  doOan^  be^ 
sides  50  dollars  granted  to  one  of  their  obicfii^'ata 
consideration  for  lands  sold  by  them  to  the  state, 
and  500  dolhirs  from  the  United  States,  ttPreeably 
to  the  treaty  of  1794.    See  Six  Nations.  J 

CAYENNE,  a  large  island  of  the  provmce  and 
government  of  Guayana :  it  is  six  teagueain  lengtk 
from  If.  to  s.  and  three  quarters  of  a  league  in  its 
broadest  part.  On  the  n.  side  it  has  the  sea^  on 
the  w.  the  river  Cayenne,  on  the  e.  the  Onym.  and 
on  the  s.  an  arm  which  is  formed  by  this  ana  the 
Orapii.  The  soil  is  excellent,  fertile,  and  irrigated 
by  many  streams.  That  part  which  looks  to  the 
n.  is  the  most  pleasant  and  healthy ;  and  in  it  aie 
many  mountains  well  cultivated  and  coveied  with 
country  seats.  The  part  feeing  the  t.  is  moch 
lower,  and  abounds  in  meadows,  called  9akmmf 
and  which  are  inundated  in  the  rainy  tenons. 
The  point  of  the  island  formed  by  the  month  of 
the  river  Cayenne,  is  called  Caperoux,  whae  there 
is  a  fortress  with  a  French  garrison,  and  below  Uiis 
a  convenient  and  large  port,  capable  of  oootainioff 
in  security  100  ships.  The  French  established 
themselves  in  thb  island  in  the  year  1625,  and 
abandoned  it  in  1654,  when  the  English-  entered 
it,  and  were  routed  by  Mr.  de  la  Barre,  in  the  year 
1664.  The  Dutch  had  their  revenge  in  1676 :  bat 
the  year  following  it  was  recovered  oy  the  French, 
under  the  command  of  D^Estroes,  on  whom  the  oe-* 
lebrated  Jesuit  Carlos  de  la  Rue  made  the  fioUowing* 
inscription : 

Joanm 

Comiti  Eslrteo 

Vice  Ameralio 

Cayana.     Tabaco 

VI.  Captis 

Bataoorum 

Americana  classe 

deleta 
Colonii.  excish. 

[The  capitulation  of  Cayenne  to  tte  Eng^lish 
arms,  in  conjonction  witii  the  PoitegMie^  took 
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place  on  ike  JUttfa  of  Jannaiy  1809.;  the  English 
in  tills  braye  ooatest  haying  been  commandm  by 
Lieutenant-colonel  Mavqiies,  and  Captain  Yeo.] 
Besidea  the  capital  there  are  in  this  island  the 
towns  of  Armir^,  inhabited  hj  Jews,  as  likewise 
those  of  Matuiriy  Matahuri,  Connou,  and  Cona- 
nama,  inhabited  by  Fienchi  Negroes,  AdusteeSj  and 
Muhtioes ;  but  few  by  Indians,  these  living  for  the 
most  part  reliied  in  the  mountains  and  woods  to 
the  8.  These  towns  if  ere  conrerted  to  the  faith  by 
the  society  of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  here  established 
^  mission,  which  aflerwards  fell  to  decay.  *^ 

[The  proyince  of  Cayenne  is  bounded  on  the  n. 
by  the  Dutch  colony  of  Surinam ;  w.  by  the  woods 
and  mountains  inhabited  by  barbarians,  and  s.  by 
the  country  of  the  Portugese  on  the  borders  of  tm 
Marafion.J  The  principal  rivers  which  water  it, 
and  which  emc^  themselves  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  are  the  Cabo,  Apurvaca,  Cayenne,  Vuya, 
and  fisroa.  Its  chidf  commerce  b  in  sugar,  whicn 
is  manufiu^tured  in  various  mills  by  the  Negroes. 
[In  1752  the  exports  of  the  colon/  were  S60,54 1  lbs. 
of  amottoy  S0,365  lbs.  sugar,  17,919  lbs.  cotton, 
86,881  lbs.  coffee,  91,916 lbs.  amao^  beside  timber 
and  pbnks.] 

-  Gatekite,  tiie  capital  of  the  above  island,  Is 
amall,  well  built,  aad  populous.    It  is  at  then. 

Kint  of  the  island,  at  the  foot  of  the  castle  of  San 
us,  and  defended  by  two  other  redoubts,  the  one 
x^aUed  Courrow,  and  the  other  Sinarari,  wHh  a 
handsoHie,' convenient,  and  large  port ;  thegreater 

Krt  of  the  houses,  which  amount  to  about  300,  are 
iit  of  wood. .  Besides  the  parish  called  San  Sal- 
vador, there  is  a  fine  one  which  belonged  to  the  Je- 
suits, as  also  an  excellent  house  for  the  governor. 
The  form  of  the  city  is  an  irr^ular  hexagon|  well 
fortified ;  in  Lat.  5°  n.    Long.  59^  16'  w. 

Cayenne,  ariver]of  the atove  province,  [which 
rises  in  the  mountains  near  the  lake  of  Parime,  runs 
through  the  country  of  the  GaKtris,  a  nation  of 
Caribe  Indians,  and  is  100  leagues  long;  the 
island  which  it  environs  being  18  leagues  in  ."circuit.] 

[CAYES,  Lbs,  a  sea-port  town  on  the  s.  side  of 
the  5.  peninsula  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  IS 
leagues  w.  bv  s.  of  St.  Louis.    Lat.  18^  19  t?.^ 

CaYETANO,San,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
und  government  of  Cartagena  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tierra  Firme ;  situate  on  the  mountain  of  the  di- 
rision  of  Maria;  six  leagues  to  the  n.  n.  e.  of  the 
8v?amp  which  takes  the  name  of- -this  town.  It  is 
one  of  those  new  establishments  founded  in  the  year 
1776  by  the  Governor  Don  Juan  Pimicnta. 

Catctano  San,  another  settlement  of  the  pro- 

'Ttaoe  and  govomraent  of  La  Sonora  in  Nueva 

li^spana ;  situate  in  the  country  oi  the  Sobaipuris 
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Indians,  on  the  banks  of  a  river  between  the  settle- 
ments of  San  Louis,  and  San  Francisco  Xavier. 

Catbtano  San,  another  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  captainship  of  Rey  in  Bmzil ;  situate^on 
the  shore  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

[CAYLOMA,  a  jurisdiction  under  the  bishop  of 
Aiequipa,  32  leagues  e.  of  that  city,  in  S.  America, 
in^  Peru,  fiunous  for  the  silver  mines  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  same  name,  which  are  very  rich, 
though  they  have  been  worked  for  a  long  time. 
The  country  round  it  is  cold  and  barren.  There 
is  an  office  here  for  receiving  the  king's  fifths  and 
vending  quicksilver.    See  Caillom  a.] 

[CAYMANS,  three  small  islands,  55  leagues 
n.  n.  w.  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  in  the  West  Indies ; 
the  most  s.  of  which  is  called  the  Great  Caymans, 
which  is  inhabited  by  160  people,  who  are  descend- 
ant of  the  old  Buccaniers.  It  has  no  harbour  for 
ships  of  burden,  only  a  tolerable  anchoring  place 
on  the  t.  w.  Toe  <dioutte  and  soil  ^e  singularly 
salubrious,  and  the  people  are  vigorous,  and  com- 
monly live  to  a  ^reat  age.  They  raise  all  kinds  of 
produce  for  theu:  own  use  and  to  spare.  Their 
chief  empiojrment  is  to  pilot  vessels  to  the  adjacent 
islands,  and  to  fish  for  turtle ;  with  which  last  thejr 
enpply  Port  Royal  and  other  places  in  great  quan- 
tities. Great  Caymans  lies  in  Lat.  19^  1^  n.  Lone. 

[CAYMITE,  G&  ANDE,  an  island  on  the  n.  side 
of  the  s.  peninsula  of  the  island  of  St.  DomiogOp 
two  leagues  long  and  one  broad.] 

[CAYUGA,  a  beautiful  lake  in  Onondaga 
county.  New  York,  ftom  35  to  40  miles  long, 
about  two  miles  wide,  in  some  places  three,  and 
abounds  with  salmon,  bass,  cat-fish,  eels,  &c.  It 
lies  between  Seneca  and  Owasco  lake,  and  at  the  n. 
end  empties  into  Scayace  river^  which  is  the  i.  e. 
part  of  Seneca  river,  whose  waters  run  to  lake  On- 
tario. On  eacli  side  of  the  lake  is  a  ferry-house, 
where  good  attendance  is  given.  The  reservation 
lands  of  the  Cayuea  Indians  lie  on  both  sides  of  the 
lake,  at  its  n.  end  .J 

CAZAPE,  or  Cazapa,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Paraguay ;  situate  to  the 
5.  of  the  town  of  Espiritu  Santo. 

rCAZARES,  a  town  of  Mexico.  See  Angelo.] 

CAZAUTAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Antioquia ;  situate  in  the  sierra 
Morena,  on  the  shore  of  an  arm  of  the  river  Sau 
Jorge. 

[UAZENOYIA,  a  new  and  thriving  township 
in  rierkemer  county,  New  York,  40  miles  w.  of 
Whitestown.  By  the  state  census  of  1796,  274  of 
its  inhabitants  are  electors.] 

CAZ£R£S,SAif  AuacsTi2rD£,orgANMARTiv 
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DBTi  PcERTOy  E  citj  of  ihcprovioce  and  go- 
TcrnmeDt  of  Antioquia  in.  the  Nueyo  Reyno  de 
Granada ;  founded  by  Caspar  de  liodas,  on  the 
«pot  of  the  Matanza  of  Yaldivia,  in  1576.  It  has 
coangcd  its  place  several  times,  on  account  of  the 
badness  of  its  temperature  :  and,  lastly ^n  the  year 
J  588,  it  was  removed  by  Francisco  Uedondo  to 
the  spot  where  it  now  stands :  is  one  league  from 
the  river  Cauca,  on  a  very  steep  declivity,  which 
is  also  of  an  unhealthy  temperature,  although 
abounding  greatly  in  goldmines,  which  are, 
however,  but  little  worked.  It  is  the  native 
place  of, 

Fr.  Marcos  V etancur,  provincial  of  St.  Domingo 
in^Santa  F6: 

Fr.  Lorenzo  de  Figueroa,  of  the  province  of 
San  Francisco : 

Don  x\ndres  de  Vetancur,  elected  bishop  of 
La  Concepcion  in  Chile ; 

IV.  Diego  de  Figueroa,  provincial  of  San  Augus- 
tin  in  Santa  F£ :  and 

Don  Luis  de  Vetancur,  precentor  of  Quito,  in- 
quisitor of  Lima,  and  bishop-elect  of  Popayan : 
all  brothers,  and  men  of  singular  virtue  and 
learning. 

CEAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  provmce  and  cor* 
regimiento  of  Chilques  and  Marques  in  Peru ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Pampacucho. 

CEBACO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
ckalcUa  mayor  of  Matagalpa  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala. 

C£CIL,  a  county,  being  one  of  the  ten  which 
compose  the  colony  and  province  of  Maryland. 

{Cecil,  a  township  in  Washington  county, 
Pennsylvania.] 

C£C1L1A,  Dona,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Santa  Marta  in  the  kingdom 
of  Tierra  Firme  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  large 
river  Masdalena,  opposite  the  lake  Zapatosa,  three 
leagues  from  the  town  of  Mompox. 

CECONTEPEC,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  alcaldia  maj/or  of  San  Salvador  in  the  king- 
dom of  Guatemala. 

[CEDAR  Point,  a  port  of  entry  in  Charles 
county,  Maryland,  on  the  e.  side  of  Potowmac 
river,  about  12  miles  below  port  Tobacco,  and  96 
s.  by  w.  of  Baltimore.  Its  exports  are  chiefly  to- 
bacco aud  Indian  corn,  and  in  1794  amounted  in 
value  to  18,593  dollars.] 

[Cedar  Point,  a  cape  on  the  w.  side  of  Dela- 
ware bay,  in  St.  Mary's  county,  Maryland.] 

[Cedar  Lick,  a  salt  spring  in  the  state  of  Ten- 
nessee, 19  miles  from  Nashville,  four  from  Big 
spring,  and  six  from  Little  spring.] 

Cepab,  a  river  of  the  province  and  colony  of 
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Pennsylvania,  which  traverses  New  Jefsey,  and 
enters  the  sea. 

Cedar,  another  small  river  of  the.  province  and 
colony  of  Delaware,  which  runs  e.  and  enters  the 
sea  in  the  bay  c^  its  name.    . 

Cedar,  a  small  island  of  South  Carolina ;  sitoato 
within  the  strait  of  Pampticoe. 

Cedar,  another  island  of  the  province  and  co- 
lony of  Maryland,  between  that  of  Cbingoteag 
and  that  of  Little  Matompkin. 

CEDAZOS,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlemoit 
and  alcaldia  mat/or  of  Zapopan  in  Nueva  Es« 
pana,  in  which  dwell  some  Musteesy  MufaUtoes, 
and  Indians,  who  live  by  cultivating  seecb. 

CEDROS,  a  settlement  of  the  provinoe  and 
corregimiento  of  Paucartambo  in  Peru ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Challabamba. 

Cbdros,  another  settlement  in  the  province  and 
government  of  Cinaloa ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Mayo,  on  the  confines  of  the  province  of 
Astimuri. 

Cedros,  a  river  of  New  France  or  Canada. 
It  runs  5.  e.  and  enters  the  lake  Erie  near  the 
mouth  of  the  strait  of  Misigagues. 

CEGUEHUE,  a  small  river  of  the  provmce 
and  government  of  Quijos  y  Macss  in  the  kioff* 
dom  of  Quito.  It  enters,  a  little  way  from  lU 
source,  into  the  Azuela. 

CELA YA,  a  town  of  the  intendaocy  of  Goa- 
naxuato  in  the  kingdom  of  Nueva  JQ^Nuia. 
Sumptuous  edifices  have  been  recently  coastnided 
here,  as  also  at  Queretaro  and  Guanaxuato.  The 
church  of  the  Carmelites  of  Celaya  has  a  fine 
appearance;  it  is  adorned  with  Corinthian  and 
Ionic  columns.  Its  height  is  1835  metres,  or  GOlft 
feet. 

CELEDIN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Caxamarca  in  Peru. 

C  ELLA  C  AC  A,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Chichas  and  Tarija  in  Peru. 

CENDIIE,  a  cape  or  point  of  land  of  the  coast 
of  Acadia. 

CENEGUANGA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Santa  Marta  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tierra  Firme;  situate  on  the  coast  near  the  river 
Piedras. 

CENEGUETAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Guayaquil  in  the  kii^om  of 
Quito. 

CENGUYO,  San  Pedro  de,  a  settlement  dP 
the  head  settlement  of  Yrimbo,  and  alcaldia  moj^ 
of  Maravatio,  in  the  bishopric  of  Mechoac&n, 
and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Espaua.  It  contains  60 
families  of  Indians,  and  is  two  leagues  to  the  n.  w* 
of  its  head  settlement. 
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CENEWINI,  a  port  of  the  river  PoumaroW,  iii 
the  part  of  the  province  and  governoiciit  of  Guay- 
ana  iihthe  possession  of  the  Dutch. 

CENIS,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  province 
and  ffovemment  of  Louisiana,  situate  in  the  road 
which  leads  to  Mexico.  It  has  a  fort  which  was 
built  by  the  French  when  thej  had  possession  of 
the  province* 

C£NOMANAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
descended  from  the  Naunas,  who  live  in  the  woods, 
and  without  any  fixed  abode,  along  the  banks  of 
jthe  great  river  Magdalena. 

CENOS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  to  the 
If.  of  the  river  Maranon,  who  inhabit  the  woods 
near  the  river  A^uarico.  They  arc  at  continual 
-war  with  that  of  the  Kncabellados. 

C£NTA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go< 
vemmentof  Tucuman.  It  runs  from  ihew.ioue, 
and  enters  the  Bermejo.  The  Fathers  Antonio  ?a- 
linisand  Pedro  Ortiz  de  Zarate,  of  the  extin-* 
guished  company,  sufiered  martyrdom  upon  its 
chores  whilstpreachingtothe  barbarian  Indians. 

CENTERVILLE,  the  chief  town  of  Queen 
Anne*s  county,  and  on  the  e.  side  of  Chesapeak 
bay,  in  Maryland.  It  lies  between  the  forks 
of  Corsica  creek,  which  runs  into  Chester  river, 
and  has  been  lately  laid  out;  18  miles  s.  of  Cbes* 
ter,  34  s.  e.  by  e.  of  Baltimore,  and  95  5.  w.  by  5. 
^f  Philadelphia.    Lat.  SSf  &  n.] 

CEPEE,  a  small  river  of  Nova  Scotia,  which 
runs  5.  and  enters  the  Miamis. 

CEPEROUX,  a  French  fort,  called  also  San 
JLouis,  in  Cayenne ;  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  on  a  lofty  spot  commanding  the  en* 
trance  of  the  same.  It  was  taken  by  the  Dutch  in 
1676 ;  and  in  the  following  year  it  was  recovered 
by  the  French  ;  which  date  has  been  mistaken  by 
Mons.  Martiniere,  who  mentions  it  as  having  been 
lost  the  year  preceding. 

CEPITA,  a  small  settlement  of  the  provmce 
and  corregimienio  of  Charcas  in  Peru,  above  the 
channel  of  the  great  lake  Titicaca,  near  the  fa- 
mous bridge  that  was  built  by  the  Emperor  Capac 
Yupanqui  over  the  channel,  and  wnich  is  160 
yards  in  length.  The  Indians  of  this  settlement 
are  diligent  in  keeping  this  bridge  in  repair,  and 
assist  in  helpingand  directing  the  cavalcades  which 
are  continually  passing  it. 

CEQUER,  a  small  settlement  of  the  province 
and  carregimiento  of  Pastes  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  to  the  n.  of  this  city,  and  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Telembi.  Its  temperature  is  cold,  and  it 
is  the  direct  road  for  such  as  are  going  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Barbacoas* 

CEQUIN,  a  mountain  of  the  province  of  Los 
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Canelos  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  lis  skirts  n/n 
washed  by  the  river  Puyuc,  and  on  the  other  side 
by  the  Bobonasa :  from  it  rise  the  rivers  Tinguisa 
and  Paba-yacu,  which  run  from  w.  to  e.  until  they 
enter  the  Bobonasa.  It  is  entirely  covered  with 
tlijck  woods,  save  upon  the  top,  where  tlicre  is 
neither  tree  nor  plant. 

CtlllCADO,  a  province  and  corregimiento  of 
Peru,  bounded  n,  by  that  of  Chancay,  n.e.  by 
that  of  Canta,  e.  by  that  of  Huarochiri,  s.  by 
that  of  Canete,  and  w.  by  the  S.  sea ;  is  IS  leagues 
long  If.  5.  and  eight  wide  at  the  widest  part;  is  of 
a  very  mild  and  kind  temperature,  but  somewhat 
sickly  ;  and  is  neither  subject  to  tempests  nor  high 
winds,  although  it  is  often  visited  by  earthquakes. 
It  only  rains  in  the  winter,  and  this  is  a  species 
of  small  sprinkling  shower  which  they  call  mrita; 
so  that  they  have  no  necessity  for  houses  with  roofs, 
and  they  are  covered  only  with  clay  or  mortar. 
The  whole  of  its  territory  is  fertile,  and  abounds 
4n  seeds  and  fruits.  The  herb  alfalfa^  which  is 
good  forage  for  horses,  is  particularly  cultivated, 
there  being  a  great  demand  for  it  at  Lima.  Here 
are  many  estates  of  sugar-cane,  from  which  sugar 
is  manutactured,  as  yfell  as  honey,  and  a  kind  of 
drink  called  suarape.  Chica  is  also  made  here ; 
this  being  the  common  drink  of  the  Indians 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  It  is  irrigated  by 
the  rivers  Rinac  and  Lurin,  which  run  down 
from  the  province  of  Guarochiri,  and  by  the  Car.* 
rabavUo,  which  runs  froto  the  province  of  Canta  s 
all  three  ef  them  are  small ;  but  in  the  months  of 
December,  January  and  February,  which  is  the 
rainy  season  in  the  sierra^  they  swell  greatly,  its 
population  consists  of  seven  parochialsettlements, 
and  as  many  others  thereunto  annexed.  Its  repat'^ 
iimiento  used  to  amount  to  10,000  dollars,  and  it 
paid  an  tUcacala  of  80  dollars  per  annum.  The 
capital  is  of  the  same  name,  and  the  other  14  set« 
tlements  are, 

Lurin,  Huaohipa, 

Pachacamac,  Late, 

Surco,  Rinconada^ 

Chorrillos,  Carabayllo, 

Magdalena, '  Laucon, 

Miraflores,  Saa  Joseph  de  BeK 

Lurigancho,  lavista*. 

Cercado,  San  Cristoval  de,  a  settlement 
to  the  s.  of  the  city  of  Lima,,  to  whick  it  is  as  a 
suburb.  It  is  inhabited  only  by  Indians,  who  are 
governed  by  a  cazique ;  and*  until  1776,  it  was  a 
cure  of  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Jesuits, 
who  had  in  it  a  college. 

CERCELLES,  a  river  of  the  island  of  Oiia^ 
dalupe.    It  rises  in.  the  mountains,  mns  e.  aad  en«u 
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ters  the  sea  between  the  river  Rosa  and  the  settle* 
ment  and  parish  of  Cul  de  Sac* 

CERIGUNCUA,  a  bay  of  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
in  the  province  and  captainship  of  Seara,  between 
the  port  of  Tortug^  and  the  settlement  of  Nuestra 
Seiiora  del  Kosario. 

CERINZA,  a  settlement  of  the  corregimienio  of 
Tiinja  in  (he  Nuevo  Rejno  de  Granada,  is  of  a 
cold  temperature,  and  abounds  in  cattle  and  the 
productions  peculiar  to  the  climate.  It  contains 
SOO  families,  and  lies  in  a  valley,  from  which  it 
takes  its  name. 

CERMEN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  (Venezuela ;  situate  on  the  side  of 
the  town  of  San  Felipe,  towards  the  e*  between 
this  town  and  the  settlement  of  Agua  Culebras,  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Iraqui. 

CERRALUO,  a  town  and  presidency  of  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Leon,  garrisoned  by  a  squadron 
of  IS  soldiers  and  a  captain,  who  is  governor  of 
this  district,  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the  bor- 
dering infidel  Indians.  Between  the  e.  and  fi.  is 
the  large  river  of  this  name ;  and  from  this  begins  a 
tract  of  extensive  country,  inhabited  by  barba- 
lOtts  nations,  who  impede  the  communication  and 
commerce  with  regard  to  this  part  and  the  pro* 
vinces  of  Tejas  and  Nuevas  Felipinas.  Is  35 
leagues  to  the  e.  of  its  capital. 

CcRRALUo,  a  bay  of  the  coast  and  gulf  of  Ca« 
lifornia,  or  Mar  Rozo  de  Cortes,  opposite  an  island 
which  isalsothus  called ;  the  one  and  the  other  hav- 
ing been  named  out  of  compliment  to  the  Marquis  of 
Cerraluo,  viceroy  of  Nueva  Espafia.  The  aforo* 
caid  island  is  large,  and  lies  oetween  the  former 
bay  and  the  coast  of  Nueva  EspaAa. 

CERRITO,  a  settlement  of  the  island  and  go- 
vernment of  Trinidad,  near  the  it.  coast,  and  to  the 
e.  of  the  capital  of  San  Joseph  de  Orufia. 

CfiRaiTo  Verds,  an  open  and  insecure  port  in 
the  bay  of  La  Concepcion,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Chile,  and  P&cific  sea. 

Cerrito,  another,  with  the  sumiune  of  Santa 
Ana.   See  GoAYAQuiL. 

CERRITOS,  a  small  settlement  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Orizava,  and  akaldia  mayor  of  Ixmiquil- 
pan,  in  Nueva  Espana« 

Ceruitos,  another  settlement  in  the  province 
and  government  of  Popayan. 

CERRO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor* 
regimknto  of  Angaraes  in  Ptem. 

Cbrro,  another,  in  the  province  and  corregi" 
mento  of  Porco  in  the  same  Kingdom. 

Cbrro,  another,  with  the  surname  of  Negro, 
in  the  province  and  cofirgmijeit/o  of  Rede,  and  king- 
dom^ Chile;  situateattbesource  of  the  river  lian. 
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CfiRRo,  another,  called  San  Miguel  de  Genro 
Gordo,  which  is  a  garrison  of  the  province  of  Te« 
peguana  in  the  kingdom  of  Nueva  Viscaya.  .  Its 
situation  is  similar  to  the  road  which  leads  to  it, 
namely,  a  plain  level  surface ;  although,  indeed, 
it  is  divided  by  a  declivity,  in  which  there  is  a 
pool  of  water,  and  by  whidi  passengers  usually 
pass.  This  garrison  is  the  residence  cv  a  captain, 
a  Serjeant ,  and  SB  soldiers,  who  are  appointed  to 
suppress  the  sallies  of  the  infidel  Indians.  In  its 
vicinity  is  a  cultivated  estate,  having  a  beantifiil 
orchard,  abounding  in  fruit-trees  and  in  rq^iif, 
which  also  produce  firuit  of  a  delicious  flavour. 
The  garrison  lies  50  leagues  ft.  w.  of  the  cqiital 
Guadiana. 

Cbrros,  San  Felipb  de  los,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  settlement  of  Uruapa,  and  alcaUia  mm/or 
of  Yalkdolid,  in  the  provmceand'  bishopric  of 
Mechoac&n.  It  contains  86  families  of  Indiansi 
and  lies  eight  leagues  to  the  e.  of  its  head  settle* 
ment,  and  10  firom  the  capital. 

Cbrros,  another,  in  tne  province  andcarr^ 
miento  of  Castro- Yireyna  in  Peru. 

CESARA,  a  large  and  copious  river  of  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  which  was  cdkd  bjr 
the  Indians  Pompatao,  meanmg  in  their  tdiom, 
<<  the  lord  of  all  riven,'*  is  formed  of  aevenl 
small  rivers,  which  flow  down  from  the  anowy 
sierras  of  Santa  Marta.  It  runs  s.  ksavii^  the  ex» 
tensive  Uanuras  of  Up&r  until  it  reaches  the  lake 
Zapatosa,  from  whence  it|.  issues,  divided  inlo  foor 
ariKis,  which  afterwards  unite,  and  so,  foUowing  a 
course  of  70  leagues  to  the  w.  enters  the  Magda- 
lena  on  the  e.  side,  and  to  the  s.  of  the  little  adti^ 
ment  called  Banco. 

CESARES,  a  baibarous  nation  of  Indians  of 
the  kingdom  of  Chile  towards  the  s.  Of  Item 
are  told  many  fabulous  accounts,  althoogh  they 
are,  in  fact,  but  little  known.  Some  believe  them 
to  be  formed  of  Spaniards  and  Indians,  being  those 
who  were  lost  in  the  straits  of  Magellan,  and  be- 
4onged  to  the  armada  which,  at  Uie  beginning  of 
the  conquest  of  America,  was  sent  by  the  bishop  of 
Placencia  to  discover  the  Malucatf.  Others  pre- 
tend that  the  Arucanos,  after  they  had  destroyed 
the  ctty  of  Osomo,  in  1599,  took  away  with  them 
the  Spanish  women  ;  and  that  it  was  frcmi  the  pn>- 
duction  of  these  women  and  the  Indians  that  this 
nation  of  the  Cesares  arose.  Cortani  it  is,  (bat  they 
are  of  an  agreeable  colour,  of  a  pteasing  aspect, 
and  of  good  dispositions*  They  have  some  light 
of  Christianity,  live  without  any  fixed  abode ;  and 
some  hai/«  affirmed  that  they  hnve  beard  the  sound 
of  bells  in  their  territory.  It  was  attempted  in 
16S8,  by  the  governor  of  Tttcom&n,  Don  Gmaimo 
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Lttk  de  Cabrera,  to  make  an  effectual  discovery 
of  this  nation,  but  lie  did  not  succeed;  In  1663 
the  iDnermost  part  of  this  country  was  penetrated 
byFatlier  GreT&nimo  Montemayor,  of  the.extin- 
guiabed  Gompany  of  Jesuits.  He  discovered  a 
Bataon  of  Indians,  wbose  manners  corresponded 
with  this  ;  but  be  did  not  succeed  in  establishing 
missions,  for  want  of  labourers,  and  from  other  ob- 
stacles wbicii  arose. 

C£UADAS/  a  settlement- of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Riobamba  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito.  On  its  ».  side  is  a  large  estate  called 
Zeogun. 

Ceuadas,  a  very  abundant  river  of  the  same 
province  and  kingdom,  from  which  the  above  set* 
tlement  borrowed  its  title.  It  rises  from  the  lake  of 
Coraycocha,  which  is  in  the  desert  mountain  or 
paramo  of  Tioloma.  It  runs  n.  and  passing  by 
the  former  settlement,  becomes  united  with  another 
river,  fofmied  by  two  streams  flowing  down  from  the 
paramo  of  Lalangnso,  and  from  the  waste  waters 
of  the  lake  Colta  ;i  it  then  passes  through  the  set- 
tlement of  Pujigala,  its  course  inclining  slightly  to 
the  e.  and  at  a  league's  distance  from  the  settlement 
of  Pimi,  is  entered  by  the  Riobamba  near  the  Cu- 
bigies,  another  river  which  flows  down  from  the 
mountain  of  Chimborazo,  and  following  its  course 
to  then,  for  some  distance,  turns  to  the  a.  as  soon  as 
it  reaches  the  w.  of  the  mountain  of  Tungaragua, 
and  at  last  empties  itself  into  the  Marafion:  when 
it  passes  through  the  settlement  of  Penipe,  it  flows 
in  so  large  a  body  that  it  can  be  passed  only  by 
means  of  a  bridge,  which  is  built  there  of  reeds  ; 
and  before  it  reaches  the  banos  or  baths,  it  col- 
lect the  waters  of  the  Tacunga,  Ambato,  and  other 
rivers,  which  flowing  down  from  the  one  and  the 
OtJber  cordUieraj  have  their  rise  in  the  s.  summit 
^  £lisisa,  and  in  the^.  part  of  Ruminambi  and 
Cotopasci. 

C£!UALLOS,  Morro  de  los,  an  island  of 
the  river  Taquari,  formed  by  this  dividing  itself 
into  two  arms  to  enter  the  river  Paraguay,  in  the 
province  and  government  of  this  name. 

CEUICO,  a  small  river  of  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  e,  head, 
runs  n»  n.  e.  and  enters  the  grand  river  Juna,  a  little 
t>efbre  it  rom  into  the  sea. 

CHABACX)ND£,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Callahuas  in  Peru. 

[CHABAQUIDDICK  Isle  belongs  to  Dyke's 
eounty,  Massachusetts.  It  lies  near  to,  and  extends 
across  ihe  e.  end  of  Marttia's  Vineyard  island.] 

CHABIN,  a  river  of  the  province  and  corregi^ 
wieKio  of  Yaldivia  in  the  kmgdom  of  Chile;    It 
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runs  from  w,  to  e.  being  navigable  by  small  vessels 
till  it  enters  the  S.  sea. 

CHABUCO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorresimiento  of  Valdivia  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile. 

ChACAIAM,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Tarma  in  Peru. 

CiiACAICO,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
island  of  Laxa  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile ;  situate  at 
the  source  and  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Rcnayco. 

CHACALTANGUI8,  a  settlement  and  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Cozamaloapan  in  Nueva  Espaila,  is  of  a  moist 
temperature,  and  situate  on  tne  shore  of  the  large 
river  Alvarado.  It  contains  seven  families  of  Spa* 
niards,  18  of  Mulattoes  and  Negroes,  and  75  of 
Popolucos  Indians.  Within  its  district  are  19  en- 
gines or  mills  for  making  refined  sugar ;  and  its 
territory  produces  maize  and  cotton  in  abundance ; 
is  three  leagues  to  the  e.  of  its  capital. 

CHACALTONGO,Natividadi)e,  a  settlement 
and  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia 
mat/or  of  Tepozcolula,  is  of  a  cold  temperature,, 
and  surrounded  by  eight  wards  within  its  district ; 
in  all  of  which  there  are  160  families  of  Indians, 
who  cultivate  much  maize  and  wheat ;  is  seven 
leagues  between  the  e.  and  s,  of  its  capital. 

CHACANORA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Caxamarca  in  tne  same 
kingdom. 

CHACAO,  acity  of  the  island  of  Chiloe  in  the 
kingdom  of  Chile.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  go^ 
vernor,  is  garrisoned  with  a  small  guard,  and  has 
the  best  port  in  the  island.     Lat.  41^  5(y  s. 

CHACAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Larecaja  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the 
cnmcy  of  Challana. 

CiiACAPA,  another  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Chicas  and  Tarija,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  me  former;  annexed  to  ihe  curacy  of 
Tupisa. 

(jHAGAPALAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Ygualapa  in  Nueva 
Espafia,   is  three  leagues  to  the  n.  of  tkat  place. 

CHACAPA  LPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Guarochiri  in  Peru ;  an- 
nexed  to  the  curacy  of  Santa  Olaya. 

[CHACAPOYAS.    See  Chachapotas.] 

CHACARACUIAN,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 

Jrovince  and  government  of  Cuman&  in  the 
ingdom  of  Tienra  Flrme;  situate  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  serrania  of  that  province.  It  is 
under  the  care  of  the  Catalanian  Capuchin  la- 
thers; and,  according  to  Cruz,  on  the  coast  of 
tiie  sea  of  Paria. 
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CHACARMARCA,  a  seUlement  of  the  pro- 
vince' and  corregimienio  of  Vilcas  Huaman  in 
Peru. 

CFIACARO,  a  settlement  of  the  proyince  and 
corregi  niento  of  Cotabambas  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Tambobamba. 

CIIACAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor* 
reghniento  of  Conchucos  in  Peru. 

"CHACAYACU,  a  river  of  the  province  of 
Quixos  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It  runs  from 
e.  to  w*  then  turns  its  course  to  s.  w.  and  shortly 
after,  passing  through  the  settlement  of  Loreto, 
enters  the  river  Suno  on  its  w.  shore. 

CHACCUMAS,  a  settlement  of  South  Caro- 
lina, situate  on  the  shore  of  a  small  river.  The 
English  have  a  fort  and  establishtncnt  in  it. 

CHACHAGUI.    See  Tambo  Pintado; 

CIIACHAPOIAS,  a  province  and  corregimienio 
of  Peru  ;  bounded  e.  and  s.  by  the  mountains  of 
the  infidel  Indians,  n.  w,  by  the  provinces  of 
Luya  and  Chillaos,  and  w.  by  Caxamarca.  Its 
greatest  length  is  38  leagues  from  n.  w.  to  s.  €•  and 
its  breadth  is  nearly  as  great.  Its  ternperatuse  is 
for  the  most  part  mild,  tnough  in  some  places  ex- 
ceedingly hot,  and  in  others  equally  cold,  since  a 
branch  of  the  cordillera  intersects  it.  Upon  this 
account  also  it  abounds  greatly  in  all  proauctions, 
such  as  ivheat,  maize,  and  otbler  seeds,  and  in  all 
kinds  of  herbs  and  fruits.  It  produces  a  good  pro- 
portion of  sugar  ;  but  the  principal  sources  of  its 
commerce  are  cotton  and  tobacco;  these  produc- 
tions belonging  peculiarly  to  the  district  of  Mayo- 
bamba,  thm^  feagues  distant  to  the  5.  e.  and  being 
held  in  great  estimation.  The  women  spin  cot- 
ton, of  which  they  manufacture  canvass  for  the 
sails  of  ships,  also  for  bags :  they  spin  likewise 
another  sort  of  delicate  thread,  of  which  they 
make  linen  for  garments;  the  men  employing 
themselves  in  the  looms  and  in  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  find  tobacco :  of  this  they  used  to  gather 
yearly  600  measures,  consisting  of  200  mazos  or 
rollos  each,  each  mazo  being  valued  at  one  real. 
At  present  less  is  cultivated,  from  the  prohibition 
of  commerce,  so  that  the  settlement  has  become 
much  poorer,  and  the  price  of  the  cotton  for  mak- 
ing sails  is  now  at  two  reals  per  lb. ;  though  that 
which  is  very  fine,  at  a  dollar.  As  there  is  no  cur- 
rent coin,  the  inhabitants  make  barters  in  kind  for 
tlie  necessaries  they  want.  Thus  also  the^  pay  their 
tributes,  duties,  and  taxes ;  and  the  treaties  amongst 
them  for  canvass  and  linen  cloths  are  consequently 
very  large,  the  prices  being  regulated  amongst 
themselves.  They  cultivate  coca,  and  with  this 
they  supply  some  of  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
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They  breed  cattle  of  every  sort,  bones^  sheep^  and 
cows  ;  of  whose  hides,  when  tanned  and  dmd  bj 
the  fire,  they  manufacture  trunks,  mddlesy  chests^ 
&c.  It  has  but  a  few  mines,  and  of  tbeae,  doe 
only  is  gold,  and  a  few  of  salt  are  woriccd.  It  is 
watered  by  several  rivers ;  but  the  prmcipfll  aie 
the  Moyobamba  and  the  Uccubaroba.  Its  inha* 
bitants  amount  to  10,000,  and  are  divided  into  43 
settlements.  Its  repartimiento  amounted  to  S2|000 
dollars  ;  and  it  paid  nearlv  ^56  for  alcaoala. 
San  Juan  de  la  Fron-    Nixaque, 

tera,  Corobamba, 

Santa  Ana,  Pomacocha^ 

San  L&zaro,  Quispis, 

El  Santo  Chrbto  de  Bur-    Santo  Tomat. 
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San   Christoval   de  las    Junvilla, 

Balzas,  Tiata, 

Chuquibamba,  Mitmas^ 

San  Pedro  de  Utac,  Yambrasbamba, 

Santo  Tomas  de  Guillai,    Chirta, 
San  Ildefonso,  Yapa, 

Tingo,  Chiliquin, 

Ponaya,  Goncha, 

La  Magdalena,  San  Miguel  de  los  0I« 

Taupa,  leros, 

Yurmanca,  Diosan, 

Quinjalca,  Yambajalca, 

Coellcho,  Tauli, 

Vilaga,  Casroaly 

Moyobamba,  city,  Palanca^ 

Yrinari,  Thoe, 

Yantal&,  Huambo. 

Avisada, 

Chacuapoias^  a  river  of  the  above  piorincei 
which  runs  n,  w,  and  enters  the  Maiafion. 

CHACAS,   a  settlement  of  the  province  aad 
corregimietUo    of  Condesuyos    of  Areqaipa  i 
Peru. 

CHACHICHILCO,  a  setUement  of  the  h^ 
settlement  of  Aytitlan,   and  alcaiAa   mojfw  oC 
Amola,  in  Nueva  Espana.     It  has  very  fisw  inha-> 
bitants,  and  lies  1 1  leagues  to  the  w.  of  its  head 
sdtlement. 

CHACHOPO,  a  small  settlement  of  the  go- 
vernment and  jurisdiction  of  Maracaibo^  is  of  a 
mild  temperature,  and  produces  wheat,  maiie, 
pajpof,  and  fruits  peculiar  to  the  climate. 

CHACHUAPA,  a  settlement  and  head  settle* 
ment  of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Nochizthin  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  78 
families  of  Indians,  and  is  one  league  n.  ».  of  its 
capital. 

CHACILATACANA,  Saw  Frahcisco  del 
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BROcAt  DE  LA  MrKA  ns/  a  settlement  of  the 
proviace  and  correghmertto  of  Angaraes  in  Peru ; 
arniex^  to  the  curacy  of  Santa  B&rbara. 

CHACLAIA.  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Larecaja  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Amband. 

CHACLIA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Huarochiri  in  the  same  kingdom ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Santa  Olaya. 

CHACBf  A^  or  CuAMAGA,  a  valley  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Cuzco  and  kingdom  of  Peru,  near  the 
coast  of  the  S.  sea.  It  was  well  peopled  in  former 
times,  and  abounds  now  in  sugar-cafte,  from  which 
augar  k  made.  It  was  conquered  and  united  to 
the  empire  by  Huaina  Capac,  thirteenth  Emperor, 

CHAGNA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorregimienlo  of  Aimaraea;  in  Peru ;  a&nexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Colcabamba. 

CHACO,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Pern, 
called  the  Gran  Chaco,  is  an  extensive  couotfy  ; 
having  as  its  boundary  to  the  e.  the  river  Para- 
guay, and  bein^  bounded  on  the  [n.e.  hj  the  pro- 
vince of  the  ChiquitoB  Indians  ;  on  the  it.  by  that 
of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  ;  on  the  w.  it  touches 
upon  the  provinces  of  Mizque,  Tomina,  PSoma- 
bamba,  Pilaya,  Paqpaya,  Tarijir^  and  Tucuman. 
On  the  1.  it  extends  as  far  as  the  lurisdiction  of  the 
goyemment  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  is  its  farthest 
fimits.  Towards  the  n.  it  is  150  leagues  wide 
from  €.  to^  w.  and  250  leagues  lodg  from  n*  to  i. ; 
but  to  make  these  distances,  it  requires  many 
months, '^  owing  to  the  unevenness  and  roug^hness  of 
the  territory.'  It  is  catted  Chaco,  or,  with  more 
propriety,  Chacu,  which,  in  the  Qucchuan  lan- 
guage, signifies  junta,  or  company,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  having  been  formed  of  Indians  of 
several  countries,  who  had  fled  from  the  conquer- 
ing arms  of  the  Incas,  and  afterwafrds  from  those 
of  the  Spaniards.  Towards  the  w.  it  has  some 
serraniasj  which  are  branches  of  tbe  cordiliera; 
where,  on  fu:count  of  their  irnmease  height^  the 
cold  is  very  great ;  but  in  the  low  groufids,  which. 
are  for  the  most  part  plains,  the  temperature  is  hot. 
It  is  full  of  thick  woods,  and  in  many  parts  is 
swampy  and  wet ;  particularly  in  the  pait  lying 
towavds  the  e.  on  the  road  to  Paraguay.  In  the 
wet  season,  which  lasts  from  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber to  April,  the  rivers  leave  their  beds  and  form 
various  lakes,  some  of  which  dry  up,  and  some 
remain.  This  province  has  some  rivers  of  note ; 
such  are  the  Salado  and  the  Bermejo ;  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  provinces  in  America,  and  would,  if 
it  were  cultivated^  afford,  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance, those  productions  wnich  are  now  thrown 
away  upon  the  infinite  number  of  barbarous  na- 
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tions  who  inhabft  it.  It  produces  a  great  variety 
of  fine  woods  and  fruit-trees ;  such  as  walnuts  and 
nuts,  although  different  from  those  of  Europe,  but 
which  are  e:ii:treroely  well  tasted ;  beautiful  cedars ; 
quebrachos y  thus  called  on  account  of  their  hard* 
ness ;  guajfacanes,  carcti-trees,   balsams,  marias^ 

Ealmtf,  some  of  which  are  more  than  30  yards  inr 
eight ;  almonds,  cacaos^  ceihasy  which  are  vttj 
large  trees,  bearing  in  the  pods  a  remarkable  soft 
Wool,  used  for  quilts,  since  it  cannot  be  spun ;  cot- 
ton-trees, misiolesj  of  the  heart  of  which  the  In- 
dians make  darts  and  ciroeters ;  myrrh,  sarzafra^- 
trees,  bark,  and  others,  which  have  the  interior 
bark  so  delicate  and  white  as  occasionally  to  serye 
instead  of  writing  paper ;  others  there  are,  whichy 
at  one  or  two  yanis  up  their  stems,,  forin  a  kind  of 
barrel  or  pipe,  and  being  of  a  very  tough  bark, 
.are  accustomed  to  be  ripped  open  by  the  Indians, 
and  thus  serve  as  vessels,  m  which  these  keep  their 
Kauor  called  chicha ;  it  is  from  this  that  they 
wnimsically  call  this  plant  palo  borracfiOy  or 
drunken  tree.  In  this  province  are  found  alsd 
canes  for  walking  sticks,  as  fine  as  those  of  Asia  ; 
and  in  the  trunks  of  trees,  in*  holes  of  the  rocks 
and  belong  the  ground,  are  quantities  of  honey  and 
wax  wrought  by  bees^  of  which  there  are  reckoned 
to  be  more  tban  12  sorts  t  some  of  the  wax,  besides 
being  transparent^  is  extremely  fragrant  and  deli- 
cious to  the  taste,  whilst  some  is  so  sour  as  to  re- 
semble the  juice  of  boiled  lemons.  One  sort  of 
these  bees  rabricate^  with  great  skill,  excellent 
hives  of  mud  upon  the  branches  of  frees,  and  of 
the  shape  of  a  decanter,  which  are  so  hard  that 
they  will  not  break  in  falling  down  upon  the 
ground ;  they,  morever,  are  filled  with  exquisite 
wax  and  well-flavoured  honey.  The  fruit-trees 
which  this  province  produces,  are  oranges,  cedars, 
lemons,  apples,  pears,  melocotones^  (or  peaches  en- 
grafted on  quinces),  figs,  nuts,  prunes,  and  olives, 
also  passion-flowers;  all  of  which  have  beeil 
brougnt  hither  from  the  city  of  Santiago  de  6ua- 
dalcazar.  Here  are  palms  which  have  cups  con- 
taining 25  kernels  each,  differing  only  slightly 
from  me  palms  of  Europe  by  having  a  flavour  of 
the  cocoa,  and  being  somewhat  larger.  Here  is- 
also  a  plant  called  chahuar^  having  prickles  like 
the  savine,  of  which  are  made  threads  similar  to 
hemp,  for  the  manufacture  of  nets,  bags,  and  somcf 
sorts  of  coarse  garments :  its  root  serves  as  food  for 
the  Indians,  as  do  also  yucasy  potatoes,  and  others. 
It  has  an  innumerable  quantity  of  birds,  namely, 
wild  pigeons,  ducks,  herons,  mountain-peacocks, 
pheasants,  crows,  condors,  partridges^  falcons,, 
swans,  perlguan'asy  ostriches,  parrots,  and  one 
kind  of  oird  which  exactly  imitates  an  organ,  and 
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another  whose  note  resembles  a  trumpet.  It  abounds 
in  quadrupeds,  as  mules,  horses,  and  cattle  of  the 
large  and  small  kind,  the  antas,  which  is  called 
here  gran  bestioy  (great  beast),  huanacosy  vicunas j 
UamaSy  or  native  sheep,  stags,  bears,  ant-eaters, 
wild  bears,  otters,  tigers,  mountain  cats,  visca' 
chasy  (or  large  hares),  large  and  small  foxes,  tor* 
toises,  hipianosy  and  others ;  all  of  which  afford 
food  to  tne  voracious  Indians.    In  this  province 
are  also  found  many  insects,  such  as  scoipions, 
vipers,  snakes  of  several  kinds,  some  of  two  heads, 
and  some  with  rattles,  squirrels,  mocamucasy  am* 
palabasj  or  what  are  called  in  other  countries  owls, 
which  are  extremely  deformed,  and  attract  small 
animals  to  them  by  their  screeching,  quiriqmnchos 
of  various  sorts,  glow-worms,  a  great  variety  of 
flies  and  spiders,   and  of  these  a  lar^ekind  very 
venomous,   silk-worms,  which,  if  taken  care  of, 
would  yield  an  abundance  of  silk,  locusts,  which 
are  eaten  by  the  Indians  both  dry  and  fresh ;  also  ants, 
the  beds  of  which  are  so  deep  as  to  render  the  road 
dangerous  for  men  and  for  horses  to  pass,  these 
insects  being  of  such  an  undaunted  and  trouble- 
some nature  as  often  to  attack  a  viper  or  locust  in 
large  bodies,  and  in  some  settlements  to  enter  a 
house  like  a  plundering  army,  devouring  every  in* 
sect  and  worm  in  their  way,  not  leaving  a  single 
eatable  thing  untouched  ;  scarcely  shall  these  have 
finished  their  operations,  but  they  are  succeeded  by 
aiiother  band,  and  indeed  it   is  very  hazardous  to 
disturb  them,  since  they  bite  very  fiercely  and 
cause  much  pain.    This  province  has  no  mines, 
although  it  is  said  that  formerly  some  were  worked 
by  the  Indians ;  some  little  time  since,  however, 
one  of  iron  was  discovered,  when  it  was  thought  to 
have  been  of  gold.     This  extensive  and  pleasant 
country  is  inhabited  by  a  multitude  of  inndel  In- 
dians, of  different  nations  and  of  various  barbarous 
customs.     It  was  casually  discovered  in  1586  by 
Juan  dc  Bauos,  a  native  of  Chuquisaca,  a  factor 
of  the  settlement  of  Yala ;  be  had  an  Indian  slave 
who  used  frequently  to  run  away  from  his  master 
for  a  time  and  return  again,  and  who  being  asked 
once  whither  he  went,  replied  to  Chacu ;  this  it 
was  that   led  \o  its  discovery,  and  to  the  subse- 
quent attempts  at  se\'eral  times  made  to  conquer 
it;  first  by   Martin  de  Ledcsma,  afterwards  by 
Juan  ^fanso,  Don  Pedro  Lasarte,  and  lastly  by 
D>n  Christoval  de  Sanabri,  all  of  which  were  in- 
eifectnal.     8nn  Francisco  Solano  entered  the  coun- 
try, and  succeeded  in  reducing  some  of  the  natives 
to  the  Christian  faith ;  these,  however,  soon   re- 
turned to  their  idolatry.     The  regulars  of  the  com- 
pany of  Jesuits  likewise  engaged  themselves  in  the 
^eduction  of  this  country  in  1587,  the  first  of  their 
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preachers  here  being   Father  Alonzo  Banaoay* 

called  the  apostle  of  Peru  ;  they  continued  hero* 

for  a  number  of  vears,  and  durincp  their  itaj^ 

founded  seven  settlements.     The  iiui^itants  or 

the  whole  province  are  computed  at  100,000, 

Catalogue  of  the  nations  which  inhabit  Chaco*.  ^ 

Chinguanas,  Abayas,  '^ 

Churumutas,  Yapayaes^ 

Mataguayos,  N^uaraas, 

Tobas,  Ivirayaras, 

Macobies,  Socondues, 

Aquilotes,  Marapanos^ 

Malbalaes,  Cipores, 

Agoyas,  Ayusequeteres^ 

Amulalaes,  Corometes, 

P&lomos,  Taparunas, 

Lules,  Bayatiiis, 

Toconotes,  Layanos, 

Toquistineses,  Payaguas, 

Tanuyes,  Poreromos, 

Chunipies,  Chilacutiquies, 

Bilelas,  Chiquinos, 

Yxistineses,  Gortonos, 

Oristineses,  flumayonos, 

Guamalcas,  Tainuyes, 

Zapifalaguas,  Tracanos, 

Ojotaes,  Tobotionos, 

Chichas,  Pildoris 

Orejones,  Caramais, 

Guaicuruesy  Perequanos, 

Callagaes,  Cucroyenos, 

Calchaquies,  BocaracanaSi 

Abipones,  Xolotas, 

Teutas,  Curetes, 

Palalis,  Upionos, 

Iluarpas,  Morionos, 

Tauos,  Bocoos, 

Mogosnas,  Motitis, 

Choroties,  Corotonos, 

Naparus,  Chiribibnos. 

Guanas, 

[Chaco,  a  large  plain  of  the  above  province, 

in  which  Azara  noticed  a  singular  phenomenoO| 

which  he  calls  a  large  piece  of  pure  iron,  flexibk, 

and  malleable  in  the  lorge,  but  at  the  same  time 

so  hard  as  not  to  be  cut,  though  obedient  to  the 

file.     It  contains  about  468  cubic  feet,  and  lies 

on  the  surface  of  the  large  plain  of  Chaco,  on  which 

not  a  single  stone  excepting  this  is  to  be  found; 

and  what  is  still  more  curious,  there  is  no  volcano 

within  300  leagues,  nor  any  iron  mine  to  be  heard 

of  in  that  part  of  tho  country,  j 

CHACOCIIE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Airaaraez  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Sirca. 
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'  CH ACOSy  a  setitenient  of  (he  piovince  and 
ccrregimicnto  of  Tanna  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
jDuracy  of  Huariaca. 

CnACOTA,a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
ccrr^miento  of  Aric&  in  Peru ;  situate  close  to  the 
-Qtt^rada  Ae  Victor. 

-  CHACRALLA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Lucanas  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Abucara. 

GHACRAPAMPAy  a  settlement  of  the  pit>vince 
and  carregimiisnio  of  Andahuailas  in  Peru ;  annex- 
ed to  the  curacy  of  Hnayama. 

CHACTAHATCHE,  a  river  of  8.  Carolina, 
^bich  runs  .t.  and  enters  the  Cbicacbas. 
:  GHACTAW,  a  settlement  and  capHal  of  the 
Indian  district  of  this  name  in  Louisiana,  in  which 
the  French  had  a  fort  and  establishment.  [The 
Chactaws,  or  Flat-heads,  are  a  powerful,  hardy, 
subtle,  and  intrepid  race  of  Indians,  who  inhabit 
a  yery  fine  and  extensive  tract  of  hilly  country^ 
ivith  larfe  and  fertile  plains*  intervening,  between 
the  Alabama  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  in  the  w. 
part  of  the  state  of  Georgia.  This  nation  had, 
not  many  years  ago,  43  towns  and  villages,  in 
three  divisions,  containing  13, 123  souls,  of  which 
4041  were  fighting  men.  They  are  called  by  the 
traders  Flat-heads,  all  the  males  having  the  fore 
and  hind  patt  of  their  skulls  artificially  flattened 
when  young.  These  men,  unlike  the  Muscbgul- 
ges,  are  slovenly  and  n^ligent  in  every  part  of 
weir  dress,  but  otherwise  are  said  to  be  ingenious, 
sensible,  and  virtuous  men,  •  bold  and  intrepid,  yel 
quiet  and  peaceable.  Some  late  travellers,  how- 
ever, have  observed  that  they  pay  little  attention 
to  the  most  necessary  rules  of  moral  conduct,  at 
least  that  unnatural  crimes  were  too  frequent  among 
them.  Different  from  most  of  the  Indian  nations 
bordering  on  the  United  States,  they  have  large 
plantations  or  country  farms,  where  they  employ 
much  of  their  time  in  agricultural  improvements, 
after  the  manner  of  the  white  pt^ople.  Although 
their  territories  are  not  one-fourth  so  large  as  those 
of  tlie  IVf  uscogulge  confedracy,  the  number  of  in- 
habitants is  greater.  The  Chactaws  and  Creeks 
are  inveterate  enemies  to  each  other.  There  are 
a  considdrable  number  of  these  Indians  on  the  w. 
aide  of  the  Mississippi,  who  have  not  been  home 
for  several  years.  About  12  miles  above  the  post 
at  Oacheta  on  that  river,  there  is  a  small  village 
of  them  of  about  30  men,  who  have  lived  there  for 
aeveral  years,  and  made  corn ;  and  likewise  on 
Bayau  Ghico,  in  the  fi.  part  of  the  district  of 
Appalousa,  there  is  another  village  of  them  of 
about  fifty  men,  who  have  been  Uiere  for  about 
nine  years^  and  say  they  have  the  governor  of 
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Louisiana's  permission  to  settle  there.  Besides 
these,  there  are  rambling  hunting  parties  of  them 
to  be  met  with  all  over  Lower  Louisiana.  They 
arc  at  war  with  the  Gaddoques,  and  liked  by 
neither  red  nor  white  people.] 

[Ch  ACTAw  Hilts,  m  the  ».  w.  comer  of  Georgia- 
river.] 

[CHAGTOOS,  Indians  of  N.  America,  who 
live  on  Bayau  Bceuf,  about  10  miles  to  the  «.  of 
Bayau  Rapide,  on  Red  river,  towards  Appalousa ; 
a  small,  honest  people;  are  aborigines  of  the 
country  where  they  live ;  of  men  amut  30 ;  di* 
minishing ;  have  their  own  peculiar  tongue ; 
speak  Mofajlian.  The  lands  they  claim  on  Bayan 
Bceuf  are  inferior  to  no  part  of  Louisiana  in  depth 
and  richness  of  soil,  growth  of  timber,  pleasant- 
ness of  surface,  and  goodness  of  water.  The 
Bayau  Boeuf  ftlls  into  uie  Chafieli,  and  dischar^ 
through  Appalousa  and  Attakapa  into  Vermilion 
bay.] 

GHACUIilES,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  city  of  Pedraga,  in  the  Nncvo  Reynoda 
Granada,  is  of  the  missions  which  were  held  there 
of  the  order  of  St.  Domingo.  It  is  but  small,  and 
its  climate  is  hot. 

[GHADBOURNE'S  River,  district  of  Maine, 
called  by  some  Great  Works  river,  about  SO  miles 
fi^om  the  mouth  of  the  Bonnebeag  pond,  from 
which  it  flows.  It  is  said  to  have  taken  its  latter 
name  from  a  mill  with  18  saws^  moved  by  one 
wheel,  erected  by  one  Lodors.  But  the  project 
was  soon  laid  aside.  The  former  name  is  derived 
from  Mr.  Gbadboume,  one  of  the  first  settlers,, 
who  purchased  the  land  on  the  mouth  of  it,  of  the 
natives,  and  whose  posterity  possess  it  at  this  day.] 

GHAGONAMIGON,.  a  point  on  the  s.  coast 
of  lake  Superior,  in  New  France. 

GHAGkE,  a  large  and  navigable  river  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Panama  in  the  king- 
dom of  Tierra  Firme,  has  its  origin  and  source 
in  the  mountains  near  the  valley  of  Pacora,  and 
takes  its  course  in  various  directions,  making 
many  windings,  which  are  called  raudalesj  until  it 
enters  the  N.  sea.  It  is  navigated  by  lar^e  vessels 
called  chaiasy  (having  no  keels),  up  as  far  as  the 
settlement  of  Gruces,  where  is  the  wharf  for  un- 
lading, and  the  royal  custom-houses ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  commerce  being  conducted  by  this, 
means,  to  avoid  the  obstacles  occurring  from  a  bad 
and  rocky  roadirom  Portobelo  to  Panami.  It  ha» 
difierent  forts  for  the  defence  of  its  entrance ;  the 
first  is  the  castle  of  its  name,  at  the  entrance  of 
mouth  ;  the  second  is  that  of  Gatun,  situate  upon 
a  long  strip  of  land  formed  by  a  river  of  this  name ; 
and  the  thud  is  that  of  Trinidad^  situate  in  a  simi^ 
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lar  way  by  a  river  of  its  name.  It  aboandfl  in 
large  alligators  and  mosquitoesi  which  render  its 
navigation  very  troublesome.  Its  shores  are  co« 
▼cred  with  beautiful  trees,  which  are  inhabited  by 
a  variety  of  birds  and  apes  of  several  species,  which 
make  an  incredible  chattering  and  noise.  It  was 
by  this  river  that  the  pirate  John  Morgan  came 
when  he  took  and  sacked  PanamA  in  1670,  It 
was  discovered  by  Hernando  de  la  Serma  in  15S7, 
when  he  called  it  the  river  of  Liu^rtos,  but  its 
month  was  before  discovered  by  £ope  de  Ohno 
in  1510.  Here  are  found,  at  certain  seasons,  a 
Tery  small  fish  of  the  size  of  a  pin,  called  tiiies^ 
and  these  are  so  abundant,  that  putting  into  the 
water  a  large  basket,  it  is  certain  to  be  drawn  out 
full;  they  are  fried,  and  make  very  savoury 
fritters. 

Chagre,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of  San  Lo- 
renzo, a  settlement  of  the  same  province  and  king* 
doni ;  situate  upon  the  top  of  a  mountain  at  the 
entrance  or  moutn  of  the  former  river.  It  has  for 
its  defence  a  strong  castle,  which  was  built  by  the 
order  of  Philip  II.  bv  the  famous  engineer  Juan 
Bautista  Antoneli.  This  was  taken  by  the  pirate 
John  Morgan,  after  having  made  a  glorious  de* 
fence,  in  1668,  when  the  settlement  was  burnt  and 
sacked ;  and  in  1740  it  was  taken  by  the  English, 
commanded  by  Admiral  Vernon,  who  entirely 
destroyed  it ;  its  loss  in  that  war  being  supplied  by 
two  strong  batteries,  which  hindered  the  English 
from  making  a  breach,  for  the  third  time,  when 
they  came  with  three  frigates  of  war ;  but  they 
were  driven  back  by  Ca^ain  Don  Juan  dc  Her- 
mida,  who  was  formerly  captain  of  the  regiment 
of  Granada.  In  I752tnis  castle  was  rebuilt,  in  the 
most  perfect  manner,  by  the  lieutenant-generiil 
and  engineer  Don  Ignatio  de  Sala,  governor  of 
Cartagena,  who  came  hither  for  this  purpose  by 
order  of  the  king.  In  this  fortress  several  pcr- 
sonagt^s  of  distinction  have  been  held  prisoners, 
and  amongst  others  the  Marquis  of  La  Mina, 
president,  governor,  and  captain-general  of  the 
kingdom  in  1694r.  Is  13  leagues  from  Porto« 
belo. 

CHAGUANKS,  an  island  ofUic  river  Orinoco, 
formtxl  at  its  entrance  into  the  sea  by  various 
canals  or  arms,  is  large  and  inhabited  by  Indians 
of  the  MariusKa  nation. 

CIIACiUARAMA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  V^enezuela,  situate  on  the  con* 
tines  of  Uic  province  of  Cumana,  near  the  river 
Munnpire. 

CiiAGUAnAMA,  a  bay  on  the  coast  ofthepro- 
Tinoe  of  Cumana,  on  the  n,  e.  side ;  being. formed 
by  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  by  the  mouths  of 
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the  channels  of  the  Orinoco  as  fiur  at  the  golf 
Triste. 

CHAGUAREM,  a  small  river  of  the  ptonno^ 
and  government  of  Venezuela,  which  runs  x.  aad 
enters  that  of  Los  Aoeytes.  , 

CHAHUALTEPEQUE,  Santiacq  DS,aMU 
tlement  of  the  district  and  idcaldla  mm/or  of  Mas* 
ilcaltxingo  iq  Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains  ISft 
families  of  Indians,  and  is  three  leagues  fitom  its 
capital. 

CHAHUANTLA,  a  small  settlemeat  or  wni 
of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Guauchinango  in  Noevii 
Espajia ;  annexed  ijo  the  curacy  of  Naupan* 

CilAIALA,  a  settlement  of  the  pnmaoe  and 
corregtmiento  of  Chayanta  or  Charcas  in  Pnu ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Pocoata. 

CHAILLON,  Cabo  BE,  a  cape  on  thee. coast 
of  lake  Superior,  in  New  France. 

CHAINAR,  a  settlement  of  the  provinca  and 
government  of  Tucuman ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  San  Miguel. 

CHAIPI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  ear* 
regimiento  of  Parinacochas  in  Peru,  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  the  corregimienlo  of  Pulk> ;  in  whicli 
was  venerated,  ever  since  the  time  of  the  cooqs^ed^ 
a  beautiful  image  of  the  Virgen  del  Rosmrio^  wfiich| 
with  the  temple,  was  burnt  a  few  years  since,  and 
the  oarishioners  being  much  afflicted  at  their  loss^ 
the  Marquis  of  Selva  Al^re,  president  of  Qoito^ 
sent  them  another  equal  to  the  first :  at  the  cefe* 
bration  of  the  festival  people  assemble  fron  all  tiM 
ne^hbourinff  districts. 

CHAIUIN,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern^ 
ment  of  Vaklivia  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  whidi 
runs  s.  e.  and  enters  Valdivia  near  its  entnnce  into 
the  sea. 

CHALA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor* 
regimiento  of  Cumand  in  Peru. 

Chala,  with  the  distinction  of  Alta,  another 
settlement  of  the  province  and  €(nregimienio  of 
Sana  in  the  same  kingdom  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Chicama. 

Guala,  another,  with  the  addition  of  Baxa, 
in  the  same  kingdom  and  province ;  situate  near 
the  former. 

Chala,  a  large  and  beautiful  valley  on  the  sea 
shore,  in  the  province  and  corregimienio  of  Cu* 
mana. 

Chala,  a  small  port,  frequented  only  by  fisher* 
men,  in  the  same  province  and  corrcgimifiilo. 

CHALA  COS,  a  settlement  and  askni^  of  the 
silver  mines  of  the  province  and  corr^tntjeiilo  of 
Piura  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Huaa* 
cabamba. 

CH  ALALA,  a  larjpe  river  of  the  Nuevo  Reyao 
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de  Ghmada,  rises  in  the  valley  of  Cetiiixay  mdn 
n.  and  passing  tbron^h  the  city  of  San  Gil,  turns 
to  the  w.  and  enters  the  Suarez  or  Sabandija. 

CHALCAXINGO,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
setflement  of  Xonacatep^c,  and  akaldta  majfor  of 
Cneniavacaj  in  Nneva  Espafia. 

CHALCHILGUITE8.  a  settlement  of  the  pro^ 
Tince  and  goyemnient  of  Nuera  Vizcaya ;  situate 
close  to  tiiat  of  Sombrerete. 

CHALCHITLAN,  a  setOement  of  the  province 
tmd  okMia  mnyor  of  Capanabastht  in  the  king^ 
dom  of  Goateniab. 

CHALCO,  HamanalcO)  a  district  and  a/c<i/« 
dfa  mawr  of  Nuera  Espafia ;  situate  between  the 
n.  andTs.  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  at  eight  leasrues 
distance ;  is  very  fertile,  and  abounds  in  produce 
tions  and  the  necessaries  of  life,  especially  m  wheat 
and  maize;  the  crops  of  theformcrusually  amount  to 
SO,0ldO  cargof  (a  measnfe  containing  four  bushels) 
yearly,  ami  of  the  latter  to  85,000.  Besides  this 
it  produces  great  quantities  of  seeds,  woods,  suMr, 
honey,  and  the  fruits  of  a  hot  climate,  alt  of 
which  are  carried  to  Mexico,  as  well  by  land  car* 
riage  aa  by  the  lake,  which  is  so  fiivourable  to  its 
oommeree.  In  the  sierra  of  the  volcano  of  this 
jurisfKction,  there  ate  sUver  mines,  but  they  are 
not  worked,  on  account  of  the  great  expence.  The 
popnlati<m  consists  of  46  settlements,  of  which  16 
are  head  settlements  of  districts,  and  in  15  of  these 
there  are  parish  churches.  The  capital  is  of  the 
tame  name,  and  it  is  situate  on  the  shore  of  a  lake 
enjoying  a  mild  temperature,  and  well  known 
from  the  fair  which  it  celebrates  every  Friday 
throughout  the  year,  to  which  flock  a  great  num- 
ber of  people  from  the  neighbouring  provinces 
with  merchandize;  some  even  coming  from  the 
most  distant  parts  in  canoes  by  the  mc,  or  with 
droves  of  mules  on  land.  It  lies  between  the  rivers 
Flaraanaico  and  Tenangp,  which  run  into  the 
lake,  and  the  waters  of  this  serve,  when  it  is  ne- 
cessary, to  replenish  the  lake  of  Mexico,  for 
which  purpose  tliere  are  proper  sluices  provided. 
If  contains  350  fiimilies  of  Indians,  and  some 
Spaniards  and  Mustees;  is  seven  l^ues  from 
Mexico.  The  other  settlements  are^ 
Flamanaico,  Atlautla, 

San  Pedro  de  Ecaxingo,  Ayttf)ango, 
Tepozoasolco,  Ixtapalucan, 

San  Juan  Tenango,  A  vozin^, 

Mexqiiique, 
Hahnac, 
Themamatia, 
Ozuraba. 
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Araecameca, 
2entlatpan, 
Chimalnnacan, 
Tepctuxpan, 


Chai.co,  with    the    dedicatory    title  of  San 
Agustin,    another  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 


ment of  Ooxcotlaii,  and  the  akddia  majfor  of  Val- 
Ics,  in  the  same  kingdom ;  annexed  to  the  curacy 
of  Aquismon ;  is  of  an  extremely  hot  and  moist 
temperature,  on  account  of  which  it  has  been 
abandoned  by  several  Indian  families  who  resided 
in  it  formeriy  ;  IS  of  these  families  only  are  now 
remaining ;  is  23  leagues  from  its  capital. 

Chalco,  another,  of  the  head  settlement  and 
alcaldia  nuwor  of  Zochicoatlan ;  situate  in  the 

Slain  of  a  deep  break  or  hole  made  by  mountain 
oods  ;  is  of  a  hot  temperature,  and  contains  35 
fiimilies  of  Indians ;  lies  18  leagues  to  the  h.  of  its 
capital. 

rCHALCO  Lake.    See  Mexico.] 

UHALCOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  4nd 
carreghniento  of  Lucanas  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Cahiianca. 

CHALEUAPAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Nioaraj^iut  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guateitela;. 

CHALEURS,  a  bay  on  the  coast  ofthepnH 
vince  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  aad  gulfof^St. 
Lawrence.    It  is  large  and  convenient. 

CHALBirns,  anotmr  bay  on  the  i.  coast  of  the 
of  Newfoundland,  near  the  point  which 
lock^  to  the  w. 

[Chai^buks,  a  doep  and  broad  bi^  on  the  w. 
side  of  the  eolf  of  St.  I^wrance.  From  this  bay 
to  that  of  Veite,.  on  the  s.  in  the  i.  e.  comer  of  the 
gulf,  is  the  n.  e.  sea  Kne  of  the  British  province 
of  New  Brunswick.] 

CHALINGA,  a  scttkment  of  Indians  of  the 

Erovince  and  eorregimtenia  of  Coquimbo  in  the 
ingdom  of  Chile. 

CHALIQUE,  San  Pa»lo  oc^  a  settlement  of 
the  proyince  and  corregimenlo  o(  CaxamaHrcfi  in 
Peru. 

CHALLABAMBA,  a  settlement  of  the  pro^ 
vince  and  cofremimienio  of  Paucartambo  in  P^ru. 

CHALLACATA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimienio  of  Paria  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Gam  Mendoza. 

CHALLAGOLLO,  a  settlement  of  the  same 
province  and  corregimiento  as  the  former,  belong* 
mg  to  the  archbishopric  of  Charcas.  It  has  a  coii« 
vent  of  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin. 

CHALLAHUACHO,  a  river  of  the  provimce 
and  conegitmtnto  of  Chilqnes  y  Masques  in  Peru. 
It  rises  near  the  settlement  of  Capi,  runs  in  a  ser-^ 
pentine  course  to  the  n.  n.  w,  ana  enters  the  Apu- 
rinmc. 

CHALLANA,  a<  setUenient  of  the  province 
and  evrregimienlo  of  Larecaja  in  Peru. 

CHALLAPAMPA,.  an  ancient  province  of 
Peru,  of  small  extent^  and  lo-  the  e.  of  Citveo.    If 
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It  was  conquered  and  united  to  the  empire  by 
laca  Roca,  the  sixth  Emperor. 

CHALLAPATA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  carregimienio  of  Paria  in  Peru. 

CH A  L  LAS,  a  settlement  of  the  proyince  and 
eorreginiiefito  of  Caxamarquilla  or  Pat&z  in  Pferu, 
in  the  district  of  which  is  an  estate  called  HuasiU 
laiy  where  there  is  a  house  of  entertainment  be- 
longing to  the  religion  of  St.  Francis,  in  which 
reside  the  missionaries  who  assist  in  the  conversion 
of  the  infidel  Indians  of  the  mountains. 

ClIALOUPES,  Puerto  de  las,  a  port  in 
the  island  of  Guadalupe,  and  on  the  n.  coast,  is 
small,  and  lies  Ijctween  the  Punta  Antigua  (Old 
Point)  and  the  Mole  bay. 

CHALUANCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimimto  of  Amaraez  in  Peru ;  situate  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Pachachaca. 

CHAIjUANI,  a  settlement  of  the  same  province 
and  coiregimiento  as  the  former ;  annexed  to  tlie 
curacy  of  Sirca. 

CIlAMA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Maracaibo.  It  rises  at  the  foot  of  tlie 
snowy  sierra  J  runs,  making  the  form  of  two  SS,  to 
the  r.  and  to.  and  passing  by  to  the  s.  of  the  city 
of  Merida,  returns  n.  and  enters  the  great  lake  of 
Maracaibo  at  the  side  opposite  its  mouth. 

Chama,  a  large  and  fertile  valley  of  the  same 
province  and  government,  to  the  s.  of  the  lake. 

CHAMACA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Chumbivilcas  in  Peru. 

CHAMACON,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Darien  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme  ;  it  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  e.  coast, 
and  runs  from  s.  e.  to  n.  w,  until  it  enters  the  large 
river  Atrato  near  its  mouth. 

CIIAMACUERO,  San  Francisco  de,  a  set- 
tlement and  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Zelaya  in  the  province  and  bi- 
shopric of  meehoacan.  It  contains  690  families  of 
Inmans,  and  more  than  SO  of  Spaniards,  Musteen^ 
and  Mulattoes,  with  a  convent  of  the  order  of  St. 
Francis  ;    is  five  leagues  to  the  it.  of  its  capital. 

CIIAMAL,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  Chi- 
chimeca  nation,  in  the  head  settlement  of  the  dis- 
trictof  Tamazunchale,and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Valles, 
in  Nueva  Espana ;  situate  in  a  valley  of  the  same 
name.  Its  mhabitants  having  been  reduced  at 
the  beginnino^  of  the  18th  century,  and  having  re- 
quested a  priest,  one  was  sent  them  of  the  religion 
of  St.  Francis ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  arrive  amongst 
them  than  they  put  him  to  death,  eating  his  body, 
and  at  the  same  time  destroying  the  settlement. 
They  were,  however,  afterwards  reduced  \o  the 
ftiith,  rather  through  the  hostilities  practised  against 
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them  by  their  nagtiboura  thana  detire<lf; ^ 

ing  it.    It  is  five  leagues  fiom  NuestratSeftoni 
dela  Soledad.  *- ..  '^    • 

CIIAMANGUE,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Quixos  y  Macas  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito.  It  runs  through  the  territory  of  the  city  of 
Avila  from  n.  w.  to  s.  e.  and  enters  the  river  Coca, 
on  the  w.  side,  in  kit.  46°  s, 

CHAMARI,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  the  Amazonas,  which  runs  s.  x.  e.  and 
enters  the  river  Madera  opposite  that  of  Giiayapa- 
ranna. 

CHAMARI APA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
of  Barcelona,  and  government  of  Cumana,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme  ;  one  of  those  which  are 
under  the  care  of  the  religious  observers  of  St. 
Francis,  the  missionaries  of  Piritu.  It  is  to  the 
w.  of  the  mesa  (table  land)  of  Guanipa. 

CHAM  AS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor^ 
regimiento  of  Caxatambo  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Mangas. 

CIiAMAYA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  ai       

government  of  Jaende  Bracamoros  in  the  kingdonKn^i 
of  Quito ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Ha- 
ranon. 

CIIAMBA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  corrrgi- 
miaito  of  Lioxa  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  toward^^ 
the  5.     It  runs  from  e.  to  w.  passes  near  the  settler>.^» 
raentof  V^ilcabamba,  and  then  enters  the  river Mi^.« 

[CHAMBERSBURG,  a  post  town  inPennsyl. 
vania,  and  the  chief  of  Franklin    county.      T^ 
is  situated  on  the  e,  branch   of  Conogocheague 
creek,  a  water  of  Potowmac  river,  in  a  rich  aorf 
highly  cultivated  country  and  healthy  situatioo. 
Here   are    about  200  houses,    two   Presbyterian 
churches,  a  stone  gaol,  a  handsome  court-hoose 
built  of  brick,  a  paper  and  merchant  mill,    it  is 
58  miles  e.  by  5.  of  Bedford,  11  ».  «&.  of  Shippeui- 
burir,  and  157  w.  of  Philadelphia.    Lat.  39^5? 
ft.   Lone.  IV  40^  an?.] 

CHAMBIRA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Maynas  in  the  kingdom  of  Qnito; 
situate  at  the  source  of  the  river  of  its  name.  It 
rises  to  the  e.  of  the  s<;ttlement  of  Pinches,  between 
the  rivers  Tigre  and  Pastaza,  and  runs  nearly  poi- 
rallcl  to  the  former,  where  it  enters,  with  a  much 
increased  body,  into  the  Maranon. 

[CHAMBLEE  River,  or  Souclt.,  a  water  ef 
the  St.  Lawrence,  issuing  from  lake  Champlaio, 
300  yards  wide  when  lowest.     It  is  shoal  ia  drj 
seasons,  but  of  sufficient  breadth  for  rafling  lumber 
&c.  spring  and  fall.    It  was  called  Ixith  Sorell  ani 
llichlieu  when  the  French  held  Canada.} 

CHAMBLIy  a  French  fort  in  the  province  ai 
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fcmmtnr  of  the  Irotjuees  Indians.  li  is  handsome 
and  weU  buik,  on  the  niaigin  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  about  IS  or  15  miles  s.  w.  from  Mont« 
rsal,  arid  n.  of  St.  John's  fort.  It  vas  taken  by 
the  Americans,  Oot.  90/1775,  and  retaken  by  the 
Britiah,  Jan.  18,  17T6.    Lat.  45''  96'  it.] 

CHAMBO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corrtghmofito  of  Riobamba  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito. 

Chambo,  a  very  large  river,  which  rises  near 
the  former  8ettliement,and  runs  with  such  rapidity 
that  it  cannot  be  forded ;  is  consequently  passed 
over  by  means  of  various  bridges  made  of  osiers. 

CHAME,  a  settlement  of  the  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Nat&  in  the  province  and  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme;  situate  near  a  river,  and  two  leagues  from 
the  coast  of  the  S.  sea.  It  produces  maize,  plan* 
tains,  and  other  fruits ;  swine,  fowl,  turkeys,  and 
other  birds,  with  which  it  supplies,  by  means  of 
canoes,  the  markets  of  the  city  of  Ptoam&,  from 
whence  it  is  nine  leagues  distant. 
!  CHAMELUCON,  or  Ch  am  albton,  a  river  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Honduras.  It 
runs  n.  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  gulf  of  this  name, 
between  La  Caldera  and  the  river  Uiua. 

CHAMETLA,  a  settlement  of  the  akaldia 
tM^or  of  Gua|ttiUia  in  Nueva  EspaSa.  It  con- 
tains ISO  families  of  Indians. 

CHAMETLAN,  a  province  and  cStdAa  mayor 
of  Nucva  Espafia,  also  called  DelRosario ;  bound- 
ed n.  by  the  province  of  Culiacan,  s.  by  that  of  Xa- 
lisco  or  Sentipac,  e.  and  n.  e.  by  fliat  of  Zacate- 
cas  and  Nueva  Galicia,  and  w.  by  the  S.  sea ;  is 
90  leagues  long  from  e.  to  v.  and  95  wide  n.  $, ; 
is  of  a  very  hot  temperature,  and  the  greater  part 
of  it  is  a  mountainous  and  ru^^ed  country,  abound- 
ing in  noxious  animals  and  insects,  and  on  this 
account  uninhabitable  in  the  summer  and  in  the 
rainy  season.  It  was  conquered  by  Don  Juan  de 
I^rrain  1554,  has  many  mines  of  silver  and  gold, 
which  were  formerly  worked,  but  which  at  present 
aie  all  abandoned,  as  well  from  their  having  filled 
with  water,  as  from  the  scantiness  of  the  means  of 
the  inhabitants  to  work  them.  The  royal  mines^ 
however,  are  productive  of  some  emolument,  and 
are  in  iactthe  support  of  the  place.  It  produces 
some  maiaee,  aitd  much  tobacco  and  cotton,  to» 
which  article  the  soil  is  exactly  suited,  though  not 
so  to  wheat,  which  yields  here  but  sparingly.  On 
the  banks  of  the  lakes  formed  by  the  sea,  is  left  a 
thick  incrustation  of  salt  in  the  month  of  April ; 
and  although  the  inhabitants  spare  no  pains  to  col- 
lect this*  valuable  commodity,  yet  abundance  of  it 
is  lost  iirom  the  want  of  hands  to  collect  it  ere  the 
heats  come  on,  wiiea  it  very  quickly  disappears. 
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Some  large  cattle  are  bred  here.  It  is  very  badly» 
peopled,  or,  to  speiUt  more  truly,  it  is  as  it  were 
desert,  having  only  three  settlements  and  some 
estates.  It  is  irrigated  by  a  river  which  flows 
down  from  the  sierra  Madre,  and  passes  through 
the  coital,  the  waters  of  which  are  made  useful 
for  the  working  of  the  mines.  The  same  river  enters 
the  sea  two  leagues  from  the  settlement  of  Chamet- 
lan,  and  has  abundance  of  fish,  which  are  cauffht 
with  ease,  as  well  upcm  its  shores  as  in  marshes 
which  it  forms.  The  capital,  which  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  alcalde  mayor ^  is  the  real  del  Ro« 
sario. 

Ch  AM  STLA  N,  a  settlement  of  the  former  alcaldia 
mayor;  from  thence  taking  its  name.  It  contains 
only  five  or  six  Indians,  and  some  Spaniards,  Mus* 
teesy  and  Mulattoes,  who,  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  live  in  the  estates  which  they  have  for  the 
breeding  of  large  cattle,  and  on  the  forms  for  the 
cultivation  of  maize  and  cotton. 

CHAMESA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimientQ  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada ;  annexed  to  the  cumcy  of  Nopsa.  It 
is  of  a  cold  temperature,  and  produces  the  fruits 
corresponding  to  such  a  climate,  particularly 
wheat,  whicn  is  of  the  best  quaUty.  It  contains 
100  white  inhabitants,  and  as  many  Indians,  and 
is  a  little  more  than  eight  leagues  from  its  ca- 
pital. 

CHAMI,  San  Juan  ne,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Ghoco ;  situate  in  the 
district  of  Thatama,  near  the  ruins  of  the  city  of 
San  Juan  de  Hodas,  to  the  w.  of  the  city  of  San- 
tiago de  Arma. 

UHAMIANOS,  a '  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Mainas  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Gual- 
laga. 

CHAMICUROS,  S.  Francisco  Xavier  de, 
a  settlement  of  the  missions  which  were  held  by  the 
r^ulars  of  the  companv  of  Jesuits,  in  the  province 
and  government  of  Mainas,  of  the  kinedom  of 
Quito ;  founded  in  1670  by  the  Father  liorenzo 
Lucero. 

CHAMILPA,  San  Loernzo  be,  a  settlement 
of  the  head  settlement  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Cuer- 
navaca  in  Nueva  Espafia. 
.  CHAMPANGHIN,  Siebra  de,  a  chain  of 
mountains  in  the  province  and  government  of  Tu- 
cum&n,  running  5.  s,  e.  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Quarto. 

[CHAMPLAIN,a  township,  the  most  fi.  in  Clin- 
ton county,  New  York,  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  lake  on  which  it  lies.  It  was  granted  to  some 
Canadian  and  Nova  Scotia  refugees,  Who  were 
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eitber  in  the  aenrice  of  the  United  States  during 
the  war,  or  fled  to  them  for  protection.  The  in« 
digence  or  ill  habits  of  these  people  occasioned  the 
breaking  up  of  the  settlement,  and  a  better  sort  of 
inhabitants  have  now  taken  their  pbce.  The  lands 
are  fertile,  and  two  rivers  run  through  it,  well 
stored  with  fish.  It  has  575  inhabitants,  and  three 
shires.  By  the  state  census  of  1796,  76  of  the  in- 
habitants  are  electors.] 

Champlain,  a  lake  of  the  same  province,  of 
more  than  '^  leagues  in  length,  and  from  10  to 
19  in  width,  abounding  in  excellent  fish.  It  was 
discovered  in  1609  by  a  French  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Champlain,  who  gave  it  his  name,  which 
it  still  retains.  It  communicates  with  a  smaller 
lake  called  Sacrament,  and  the  canal  passing  from 
one  side  to  the  other  of  these  is  extremely  rapid  and 
dangerous,  from  the  inequality  of  its  bottom.  At 
the  distance  of  S5  leagues  to  the  s.  are  some  very 
lofty  mountains,  whicn  are  covered  with  snow,  and 
in  which  arc  found  castors  and  a  variety  of  ani- 
mals of  the  chase ;  and  between  these  mountains 
tad  the  aforesaid  lake  are  some  beautiful  level 
meadows  or  Uanurasy  which,  when  first  discover- 
ed, were  well  peopled  with  Iroquees  Indians ;  but 
these  have  greatly  diminished  in  numbers,  through 
the  continual  wars  with  the  French  and  English. 
[Thi&  lake  is  next  in  size  to  lake  Ontario,  ara  lies 
€•  It.  e.  from  it,  forming  a  part  of  the  dividing  line 
between  the  states  of  New  York  and  Vermont.  It 
took  its  name  from  a  French  governor,  who  was 
drowned  in  it ;  it  was  before  called  Corlaer's  lake. 
Reckoning  its  length  from  Fairhaven  to  St  John's, 
a  course  nearly  n.  it  is  about  800  miles ;  its  breadth 
is  from  one  to  18  miles,  being  very  different  in  diffe- 
rent places ;  the  mean  width  is  about  five  miles,  and 
it  occupies  about  500,000  acres  :  its  depth  is  suf* 
ficient  for  the  largest  vessels.  There  are  in  it  above 
sixty  islands  of  different  sizes:  the  most,  consider- 
able are  North  and  South  Hero  and  Motte  island. 
North  Hero,  or  Grand  isle,  is  S4  miles  long,  and 
from  two  to  four  wide*  It  receives  at  Ticonderoga 
the  waters  of  lake  Greorge  from  the  5.  r.  w.  which 
is  said  to  be  100  feet  higher  than  the  waters  of  this 
lake.  Half  the  rivers  and  streams  which  rise  in 
Vermont  fall  into  it  There  are  several  which  come 
to  it  from  New  York  state,  and  some  from  Cana^ 
da ;  to  which  last  it  sends  its  own  waters  a  n. 
course,  through  Sorell  or  Chamblee  river,  into  the 
St.  Lawrence.  This  lake  is  well  stored  with  fish, 
particularly  salmon,  salmon  trout,  sturgeon,  and 

Eickerel,  and  the  laud  on  its  borders,  and  on  the 
anks  of  its  rivers,  is  good*  The  rocks  in  several 
places  appear  to  be  marked  and  stained  with  the 
former  surface  of  the  lake,  many  feet  higher  than 
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it  has  been  since  its  dtsoovny  in  I606L  Thi^ 
lers  generally  rise  from  about  the  SOUtpf  April  (o 
the  SMh  of  June,  firom  four  to  six  fieet ;  thc^^tcat^ 
est  variation  is  not  more  than  eight  freL  It  i&  aeU 
dom  entirely  AxA  up  with  ice  until  the  middle  of 
January.  Between  the  6th  and  15th  of  Apctt  te 
ice  generally  goes  o^  and  it  is  not  uncomnon  for 
manv  square  miles  of^it  to  disappear  in  ooe  dttjr.l 
CllAMPLE,  a  large  unpcKipled  tract  of  tw 
province  of  Taraumant,  and  kingdom  of  Noffva 
Vizcaya,  ia  which  there  is  a  mountain  abomidiiy 
greatly  in  silver  caiues.  Here  is  aiko  a  mistsoa 
which  was  established  by  the  reguUrs  of  the  com* 

Csny  for  the  reduction  of  tl^  natives;  n  13 
agues  IT.  e.  of  the  town  of  Santa  Eulatts*. 

CHAMPOTON,  a  river  of  the  pioroice  and 
government  of*  J  ucatan.  It  runs  into  the  sen  near 
the  lake  of  Terminos. 

CHAMUINA,  a  river  of  the  proviooe  and  gp- 
vernment  of  Costarica  in  the  kingdom  of  Gnate* 
mala.  It  empties  itself  into  the  S.  sea  near  the  li. 
mits  of  this  jurisdiction,  and  of  that  of  Chiriqut  in 
the  kingdom  of  Tieora  Firme. 

CHAMULA,  a  settlement  of  the  pnmnce  and 
akaldia  mayor  of  Chiapa  in  the  kingdaa  of  Gua- 
temala* 

CHANAR-PUGiO,  a  setUementof  the  pravnioe 
and  government  of  Tucumia^  in  the  dtsCrict  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Santiago  del  Esteito^  and 
eight  leagues  from  the  same. 

CHAJnCAILLO,  a  small  port  of  the  S.  sea,  in 
the  province  and  carregimieuto  of  Chancay,  to 
the  n.  of  Lima ;  little  frequented,  firooa  lying  ex* 
posed,  and  being  insecure*     In  lat*  V!P  9'  i* 

CHANCAY,  a  province  and  corremdaiio  of 
the  kingdom  of  Peru ;  bounded  n,  by  ual  <rf  Sa»« 
ta ;  n.e.  and  n.  by  that  of  Caxatambo ;  e*  by  that 
of  Cauta;  and  s,  by  the  corregimiemio  of  Cenado^ 
It  is  S7  leagues  in  length  from  n»  to  s,  and  the 
same  in  width  e.  w.  and  has  on  its  coast  some  ports 
and  creeks  not  .remarkable  for  their  tecmitj.  It 
comprehends  in  its  district  two  territorieB^  one  of 
a  cold  temperature -towards  the  cordUltray  oalied 
De  los  Checras;  and  another  of  a  warm  tempen- 
ture,  lying  in  the  valleys  towards  the  sen,  called 
De  Chancay.  It  is  irrigated  by  two  rivers,  one 
on  the  s.  side,  called  Risamayo,  and  the  other 
Huama,  on  the  ».  The  latter  has  an  arched  bridge^ 
which  was  built  in  tlie  time  of  the  viceroy,  ue 
Marquis  de  Montes  Claros,  the  buttresses  OMrhich 
are  two  rocks,  through  which  the  river  pnssfi. 
On  the  e*  and  in  the  cold  part  of  this  provinoe, 
are  found  the  productions  peculiar  to  the  cli- 
mate, suchas/Mtpof,  ocasy  and  some  wheat  and 
maixe*  Here  are  also  cattle,  of  tho  fleeces  of  wUck 
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ih&raiifeB  make  firiexes.    Tke  km  pait,  loobiAg 
upon  the  coast,  eiqoys  a  teatperatare  equat  in 
mildness  to  that  of  Lima.    It  is  very  fertile,  and 
in  tie  many  estates  which  are  in  it  maize  grows  In 
great  qtiantities,  and  tt,  besides  serving  as  food  for 
the  labonr^rsy  and  independent  of  that  which  is  de« 
voured'by  ^e  wild  pigeons  with  which  tftcse  fielthi 
am jHlfsd,  served  to  mStm  numbers  of  pigs,  which  are 
carfiedtosapply  Che  maricets  of  Lima  ;  those  aAf« 
nak^  one  year  i^ith  another,  amotmting  to  89,000 
head,  and  producing  an  emohiment  of  800,000 
doUm  t0  tm^proprieton  of  the  estiates.    Here  are 
ato  soMs  estatas  of  st^r-can^,   and  others  o{ 
Fmch  beads  and  wheat,  cf  which  the  crops  w^re 
formerly  very  great,  and  nsed,  together  with  the 
viaes,  t61ie  i^koiied'  afmdngst  the  chief  ptoduc^* 
tions  of  this  conntry,  thotign  they  have  now  ibade 
romn  finr  a.  move  geu^ml  cultivation  of  maiare. 
What  ccmduoes  much  to  render  the  scnl  ftftile,  is 
what  the  Indlaafrcall  Airono,  and  which,  in  their 
hmgtmg^y  m^iftes  dnflg,  this  being  brought  from 
secar  ssaU  idaiids  at  a  little  distance  ftomi  the 
coast  towards  the  n.    It  is  thought  to  be  the  excre- 
ment of  sone  birds  catted  kuanaesj  Who  have  be^n 
aocuitanedto  deposit  it  in  the  ab^ve  phoss  firom 
tine  imtmoriaL    Some  of  it  has  also  been  found 
in  various  other  islands  of  the  coast  of  Caftete, 
.^ries,  and  otters;    Of  this  it  is  certain,  that  a 
liandfid  being  put  at  the  root  of  a  plant  of  maize, 
it  booomeB  so  invigotated  as  to  prodcice'  upwards 
of  SOO  for  one,  and  that  not  le^  thah  9&fitKi^ 
Imiheb  of  this  valuable  manme  is  used  yearly. 
In  tlie  oentre  of  tbe  ptovitfci^,  and  upon  the  coast, 
axe  some  €ne  siiMne^,  which  supply  some  of  the 
neiiriibouring  districts ;  and  amongst  the  rest,  those 
of  Canta,  Tarma,  CaxatMnbo,  Huamalies,  Hua« 
noeo,  Gonchuco,  and  Huaiias,  are  the  most  noted. 
The  salt  is  not  only  used  in  the  working  of  the  me- 
tab,  but  for  preserving  the  cattle  from  a  vendmous 
insect  caHed^iDiiya,  which  preys  upon  their  entmtls 
tnrtiL  il  destroys  them.    The  population  consists  of 
37  settlements ;  the  capital  of  which  is  the  town  of 
AiasdooriChancay.    Its  repartttniefao  amounted 
to  Itt^OOO  d<^rs,  and  its  akaoala  to  976  dot 
]«a^perann«ni« 

Arnedo  or  Chancay,     Cauch&z  or  Mar&z, 
8;  Juan  de  Huaral,        Yurayaco, 
Huaara,  Picoy, 

Maso,  Parquin, 

-  Veguela,  Yucul, 

Huaobo,  Canin, 

Banwte,  MoHobamba, 

Auccayama,  Panun, 

Sayan,  Turpay, 

Tapaya^  Tongos, 
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Auquimarca, 

Yguari, 

Yancay, 

Otequet, 

Iluachinga, 

Yunqui, 

Acotama, 

Huaycho* 


Chiuchiu, 

Paccho, 

Ayafanga, 

Huacar, 

Muca, 

Yacsanga, 

Apache, 

Santa  Cruz, 

Huanangui, 

CriANCAY,  the  capital  of  the  above  province, 
founded  in  a  beautiful  and  very  healthy  valley,  at 
a  league  and  a  halfs  distance  from  the  river  Pasa- 
mayo,  by  order  of  the  viceroy  Count  of  Nieva,  in 
1563 ;  who  destined  it  for  the  honour  of  being  an 
university,  at  which  however  it  liever  attained.  It 
has  a  tolerable  port,  frequented  by  fading  vessels, 
a'  convent  of  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  and 
a'  good  hospital.  It  is  well  peopled,  and  its  mha- 
bitants  consist  of  several  noble  and  rich  families. 
One  league  froth  the  sea,  and  15  from  Lima.  Lat. 
ir30'5. 

[GHAN€EF011D,  a  township  in  York  county, 
Ptemi^ylvania.T 

CHANCHAMAIU,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  goveniment  oF Tarma  in  Peru,  with  a  tort  upon 
the  river  Tapo,  in  the  part  washed  by  this  river, 
called  EI  Balse^dero  de  Ghaiichamaiu.  The 
Chunchos  Indians  of  this  province  took  possession 
of  it  in  1742,  and  abandoned  it  iii  1743. 

Ch  ANCH  AM  Aiu,  a  rivcr  of  the  province  of  Caxa- 
marquilla.  It  rises  in  the  province  of  Tarma,  to 
tl^e  n.  of  the  capital,  runs  n.  and  enters  the  large 
river  Perene,  in  the  country  of  the  Campas  In- 
dians. 

CHANCO,  CAPirxA  de,  a  settlement  of  the 

Srovince  and  cdrregimiento  of  Itata  in  the  king- 
om  of  Chile ;  situate  near  the  coast 
CHANDIJI,  a  settlement  of  the  district  of  Santa 
Elena  in  the  province  and  governntent  of  Guaya-  ' 
quil ; 'situate  on  the  sea-snore,  with' a  port  which 
is  frequented  by  vessels  only  in  stress  ;  it  having 
some  extensive  shoals  which  lie  just  at  its  entrance. 
Pere  it  was  that  the  admiral's  ship  of  the  Armada 
del  Sur  foundered  and  was  wrecked  in  1654,  as  it 
was  dropping  down  to  Panamd,  for  the  pnrpcsc'of 
dispatching  the  galleons  under  the  charge  of  tbe 
Marqub  de  Yillarubia ;  although,  through  the  op- 
portune assistance  of  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  Count 
de  Salvatierra,  and  of  the  president  of  Quito,  Don 
Pedtt)  Vazquez  de  Velasco,  the  greater  part  of  the 
property  on  board  was  saved.    Likewise,  in  1721, 
another  ship  was  lost  here,  carrying  the  salaries  to 
the  Plaza  of  Panama,  without  a  single  thing  on 
board  being  saved  ;  until,  in  1728,  a  furious  wind 
from  the  s.  w.  blew  ashoreseveral fragments  of  the* 
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wreck,  and  amongst  these  many  valuables  of  gold 
and  silver,  which  had  grown  quite  discoloured,  to 
the  amount  of  40,000  dollars.    Lat.  Sf'SV  s. 

CHANEL,  some  islands  near  the  coast  of  the 
country  of  Labrador,  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
They  are  numerous  and  very  small,  one  of  them 
.being  very  long  and  narrow ;  forming  a  channel 
with  the  coast,  and  giving  its  name  to  the  rest. 

CHANESES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Paraguay ;  dwell- 
ing to  the  n.  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  bounded 
by  the  Xarayes  and  Xacoces.  They  have  their 
houses  near  the  lakes,  and  maintain  themselves  by 
fishing. 

CHANGAME,  some  small  islands  of  the  S.  sea, 
and  of  the  bay  of  Panamd,  in  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Tierra  Firme.  They  are  two  in  num- 
ber, being  situate  near  the  coast,  and  having  be- 
tween them  a  shallow  or  quicksand,  by  which  they 
are  communicated.  They  abound  in  a  species  cf 
birds,  from  which  they  take  their  name. 

CHANGO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
cerregimiento  of  Tarma  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacv  of  Chacayan. 

CHfANQUI,  or  Achanqui,  a  promontory  or 
cape  of  the  province  and  corr^imiento  of  Valdivia 
in  the  kingdom  of  Chile ;  being  eight  leagues  to 
the  s.  of  san  Marcelo.  It  forms  and  covers  the 
mouth  or  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Los  Coronados, 
with  the  other  cape,  which  is  to  the  5.  called  De  la 
Ballena. 

CHANTACO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Loxa  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
to  the  w.  of  Chuquri-bamba,  and  to  the  s.  of  San 
Pedro,  consists  entirely  of  Indians,  and  lies  upon 
the  bimk  of  a  small  river,  being  of  an  ezcelient 
climate. 
CHANTALLasettlement  of  the  province  and 

Sovemment  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros  in  the  king- 
om  of  Quito ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of 
its  name.  , 

CH  ANUSSI,  a  river  of  the  country  of  Las  Ama- 
zonas,  which  runs  from  e.  to  w,  through  the  woods 
lying  towards  the  w.    and  enters  the  Guallaga  on^ 
its  e.  side. 

CHANXEWATER,  an  English  settlement  in 
the  province  and  colony  of  New  York ;  situate 
near  the  e.  arm  of  the  river  Delaware. 

CHAO,  Farallones  de,  two  small  islands  of 
the  S.  sea,  near  the  coast  of  the  province  and  cor^ 
regt?7tte;z/oof  TruxilloinPeru.  . 

Chao,  Mouro  de,  a  mountain  of  the  coast  of 
the  same  corregimiento* 

CHAPA,  Puerto  de,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  govermnent  of  Tucum&n,  in  the  juris- 
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diction  of  the  city  of  C6rdoba ;  situate  near  the 
rivers  Seffundo  and  Tercero,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Montafia  rfevada,  ot  Snowy  mountain. 

CHAPACOTO,  a  setdement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Chimbo  in  the  kingdom. of 
Quito;  situate  at  the  skirt  of  the  Gran  Cuesta^  or 
mountain  of  San  Antonio.  Through  it  pasMi  a 
small  river,  which  runs  down  firom  this  mxmnUdn^ 
and  empties  itself  in  the  river  of  Chimbo  ;  is  of  a 
very  coid  temperature,  and  lies  in  the  middle  of  a 
wood.    Lat.  P40'*. 

CHAPADA,  Sierra,  mountains  of  the  king* 
dom  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  and  capiahu& 
of  Todos  Santos.  They  run  from  e,  to  o.  nntil- 
they  reach  nearly  as  far  as  the  coast 

CHAPALA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  aettlemeai 
of  the  district  and  akaUUa  mayor  of  Caxititlaa  in 
Nueva  Espafia;  situate  on  tne  shore  (rf"  the  gmft 
lake  or  sea  of  this  name ;  has  a  ^ood  convent  of 
the  monks  of  St.  Francis,  and  in  its  valley,  which 
is  very  fertile,  there  is  an  abundance  of  all  kinds  of 
seed,  as  wheat,  maize,  French  beans,  and  many  de- 
licious fruits. 

Chap  ALA,  another  settlement  of  the  akeUHa 
mayor  of  Zaiula  in  the  same  kingdom ;  situate  in 
a  plain  of  a  mild  temperature.  It  contains  42  fii- 
milies  of  Indians,  who  trade  in  seeds  and  other 
fruits,  since  its  district  abounds  in  garden  noaads. 
It  has  a  convent  of  the  religious  of  St.  Francis ; 
lies  8S  leagues  between  the  e.  and  n.  of  its  capitel. 

Chapala,  a  great  lake  of  the  kingdom  of 
Nueva  Gralicia,  called  Mar  de  Chapah,  on  ac* 
count  of  its  size,  is  navigated  by  many  vesads, 
and  is  extremely  well  stocked  with  fish;  fiom 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  immediate  settlements 
derive  their  source  of  commerce. 

CHAPAMARCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Loxa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito;  situate  to  the^«.  of  the  capital. 
CHAPANCHICA.  See  Madrigal. 
CHAPARE,  or  Parati,  a  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra.  It 
rises  m  the  serrania  of  the  Altos  or  Lofls  of  Inti* 
nuyo,  from  two  small  rivers  which  unite ;  runs  in 
an  inclined  course  to  the  e.  and  enters  the  Mar* 
more  Grande,  forming  a  good  port. 

CHAPARIPARI,  a  river  of  the  orovince  and 
government  of  Cumand,  runs  e,  ana  enters  the 
sea  in  the  gulf  of  Triste. 

CHAPARRA,  Valle  de,  a  valley  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimiento  of  Cumand  in  Peru ;  19 
the  vicinity  of  which  is  a  mine  abounding  in  a 
metal  called  chumUlo. 

CHAPARRAL,  a  small  settlement  of  the  atr* 
regimiento  of  Coyaima  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
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€MMda;.:iitimtti  m  a  teratihl  and  ddigktfol 
eonntry.  Its  temperataie  is  kat^  iftiAboimds  in 
€00809  niaiae^  yiicor,  and  plantaiiiSt  and  lias  some 
neat  cattle  lukl  gold  mines*  The  inhabitants 
anrant'to  100  familiesi  and  it  isimnexed  to  the 
comcy  of  itS' capital.     .    ' 

[CHAPEL  Hill,  ii  postftomi  in  Oiange 
connlfy  Ni  ICaroMna ;  sitnatod  on  a  bteich  of  New« 
bope  cieek,  which  eifi|ptid8  into  the  n*w.  tiranch  of 
Ca^  Fear  riiwr.  This  is  the  spot  chosen  tot  the 
seat ofihe  university  of  N.  CaitoUna.  /Few  houses 
aze  as.  jet  eieded ;  bat  a  part  of  the  public  build- 
iap  Wete  in  sui3i  forwaidnte,  that  students  w^e 
a(£uttod,  Mid  educatiita  oomm^ofied,  in  January 
1796.  Th^  beautiiul  and  eleyated  site  of  this 
town  commands  a  t^hmsis^  and  enteaslte  view  of 
the  amwundiiq^  comity  t  18^  milss  «..  hvt  e*  of 
HilUMfdugh^  and  472  s.  o.  (^  PhUadelphia. 
LttLSBPS&n.    Long*  79° 8' sp.l 

GBAPEU^  Monao  dbi«,  ior  UBh  6ojiBBiu>,a 
mountain  of  the  fc^d^^m  of  Brazil,  between  the 
riVeiB  Piistd  and.  ^jQieaatineBi  dose  to  the  goU 
mines  of  La  Nayidad.        * 

CHAPIGANA,  a  foit  of  Ibe.prtMrinca^uid  gom 
▼emment  of  Darien,  ahd  kingdom  of  TiermFirme, 
biiill  upon  a  long  strm  of  land,  or  point,  formed 
hy  the  mat  river  of  Tuira*  There  is  also  a  smaU 
fort  of  me  same  name  in  Iei  little  gulf,  and  nearly 
closed  at  the  entrance,  behind  the  fort  of  Sw  Mi- 
guel, inihe  S»  sea. 

CHAPIMARCA,  a  settlement  of  the  provim^e 
smd  canegiMenio ci  AimMMBtz  in  Peru;  anneaEed 
to  the  curacy.  6£  Anoobamba. 

CHAPUARE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  so- 
vaaiment  of  Mozos  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  naes 
in  the  mountains  of  Cacao,  which  are  upon  the 
shore  of  the  river  Madera ;  runs  w.  forming  a 
curve,  and  entos  the  latter  river,  just  where  the 
Ytenes  and  Marmore  also  become  united. 

CHAPULTENANGO,  a  setUement  of  the 
prcnrince  Imd  aknldia  mayor  of  Los  Zoques  in 
the  kingdom  of  Guatemala. 

CHAPULTEPEC,  a  settlement  of  the  tJcabBa 
mayor  of  Corjoacan  in  Nueva  Espana ;  situate  on 
the  skirt  of  a  mountainous  eminence,  on  which  are 
the  castle  and  palace  which  were  the  residence  of 
the  viceroys  until  they  made  their  public  entries 
into  Mexico.  Here  are  beautiful  saloons  and 
charming  gardens,  bedecked  with  all  sorts  of  deli- 
cate flowers;  also  a  wood  of  branching  savins, 
which  was  filled  with  stags  and  rabbits,  and  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  to  render  the  soil  fertile ; 
^though,  independently  of  a  large  and  deep  pool, 
it  is  alao  intersected  by  severu  streams,  wnich, 
through  (ianals,  are  canied  to  supply  the  $•  part  of 
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the  ci^  of  Madto.  ^  lis  mhahitahts  amount  to  40 
fimuUes  of  Indians,  in  the  district  of  the  parish  of 
a  convent  of  St.  Francis,  with,  certain  families  of 
Spaniards  and  MusteeSy  embodied  with  the  parish 
of  Vem  Cms  of  Mexico ;  from  whence  this  is  dis- 
tant' one  league  to  the  o.  s,w. 

G^APULTEPEc,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of  San 
Juan,  another  settlement. of  the  district  and  head 
settlement  of  Tkcoljjca,  and  JdcakSa  mayor  of 
Xakpa,  in  the  same  kiol^om ;  founded  between 
fbuir  mountains,  the  skirts  of  which  form  a  circle 
round  it;  It  contains  100  families  of  Indians,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  settlement  of  Paztepec,  close 
to  it.  Although  its  population  was  formerly 
thought  to  amount  to  500  fiimilies,  no  cause  can 
be  assigned  for  the  present  diminution ;  notwith- 
standittj^  the  elder  people  affirm,'that  this  is  a  judg« 
ment  of  God  for  their  hafving  caused  so  many  sor- 
rows and  anxieties  to  the  poor  curate,  who  had 
laboured  so  hard  and  with  such  zeal  to  convert 
them  from  their  idolatry :  certain  it  is,  they  are 
now  extremely  humble  and  docile.  It  is  two  leagues 
»•  e.  of  its  capital. 

Chapultbf^ c,  another,  with  the  same  dedica- 
tory title  of  San  Juan,  in  the  head  settlement  of  the 
town  of  Marquesado,  and  akaldia  mayor  of  Quatro 
Villas.  It  Qtmtains  25  families  of  Indians,  who 
occupy  themselves  in  the  cultivation  of  cochineal, 
wheat,  maise,  fruits,  woods,  coal,  lime-stone,  and 
timber.  It  is  a  little  more  than  a  mile  to  the  s.  w, 
ctf  its  capital. 

ChapuIiTBBec,  another,  with  the  dedicatory 
title  of  San  Miguel,  in  the  head  settlement  and 
akaldia  mayor  of  Cuemavaca. 

Chapvltepec,  another,  with  the  same  dedica. 
tory  title  as  the  former,  in  the  bead  settleinent  and 
akakUa  mayor  of  Metepec.  .  It  contains  168  &mi* 
lies  of  Indians. 

CHAPULUACAN,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  akaldia  mayor  of  Valles  in  Nueva  Es- 
pana ;  situate  on  the  skirt  of  a  very  lofty  sierra  ; 
IS  of  a  mild  temperature,  and  produces  maize,  cot- 
ton, bees-wax,  and  honey,  ana  large  cattle.  It  is 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Tamzunchale,  contains 
58  families  of  Indians,  and  lies  38  leagues  from  its 
capital. 

Chapuluacan,  another  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  CoIotl&n,and  akaldia  mayor  of  Mex- 
titlan,  in  Nueva  Espana,  contains  l40  families  of 
Indians,  and  is  two  leagues  from  its  head  settlement. 

CHAQUI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  coT" 
regimiento  of  Canta  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the  curacy 
ofits  capital. 

Chaqui,  another  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  PorcQ  in  the  same  kingdom.    . 
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CHAQUIMINAS,  a  settlemeDt  of  the  piovince 
and  corregimienio  of  Asan^ro  in  Peru ;  annexed 
to  the  cuiacy  of  Sandia  in  the  proyinoe  of  Ga» 
rabava. 

CHARABAYE,  a  settlement  of  the  proTince 
and  government  of  Vcneamela ;  situate  on  tne  shore 
of  a  river  in  the  district  of  the  city  of  Caracas,  and 
to  the  e.  of  the  town  of  Victoria. 

CHARACATO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  correghmetUo  of  Arequipa  in  Pern.  )n  its 
church  is  a  miraculous  image  of  Nuestra  Sefiora 
de  la  Purificacion  or  Candelaria,  to  which  singular 
devotion  is  paid. 

CHARAl,  a  settlement  of  tihe  province  and 
aleaUia  mayor  of  Cinaloa ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
a  river  of  tne  fort  which  lies  between  the  settle- 
ments of  Ziribijoa  and  Mochicauchi. 
rCHARAIBES.  SeeCA&iBS.^ 
cHAfiALA,  a  settlement  of  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  town  of  San  Gil,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gra- 
nada, is,  at  it  were,  a  suburb  to  the  settlement  of 
Mongui.  and  it  is  (being  very  poor  and  reduced) 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  same.  Its  tempera- 
ture is  mild,  and  abounds  in  pure  good  water,  and 
in  the  productions  of  a  hot  climate. 

CH  ARAN  DO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  Guimeo,  and  alcaUia  mat/or  of  Cirandwro, 
in  Nueva  Espana ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Turi- 
cato. 

CHARAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
and  akaldia  mayor  of  Periban  in  Nueva  Espaiia ; 
situate  in  the  loftiest  part  of  the  sierra^  from 
whence  its  temperature  is  so  cdd  that  it  is  seldom 
any  crops  can  oe  gaUiered  from  the  seeds  that  are 
sown.  It  contains  S09  fiunilies  of  Indians,  80  in 
the  wards  of  its  district,  and  a  convent  of  Uie  reli- 
gious order  of  St.  Francis :  lies  e.  of  its  head  settle- 
ment. 

CHARAPE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorregimiento  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros  in  the  king- 
dom of  Quito. 

CHARAPOTO,  a  settlement  of  the  district  of 
Puerto  Viejo,  and  government  of  Guayaquil,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Quito,  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
sea-coast  and  bay  of  its  name ;  this  title  being 
also  applied  to  the  point  which  forms  the  same 
bay. 

CHARAZANI,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corresimiefUo  of  Larecaja  in  Peru. 

CHARBON,  Rio  del,  a  river  of  N.  Carolina, 
which  runs  n.  and  enters  the  Conhaway.  The 
whole  of  it  abounds  in  cataracts,  and  its  waters 
throw  up  immense  quantities  of  coaly  which  was 
the  cause  of  its  being  thus  named. 
CHARCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
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tanregimietio  of  Chayamia  in  FlenL ;  watxisd  to 
the  curacy  of  Sacaca. 

.CHARlOANAy  a  settlement  of  the  pnivinGe  aad 
eorreftimiento  of  Parinacochas  in  Peru. 

CIiARCAS,  an  extensive  province  (tf  tbe  fci^gb 
dom  of  Peru,  composed  of  variooB  others.    Its  j«» 
risdiction  comprehends  the  distiict  of  this  leyal 
audience,  whicn  b^ins  at  Vilcaaota^  of  the  €or» 
regimiento  of  Lampa  and  bishopric  of  Ouaoo,  wad 
extends  as  fiur  as  Buenos  Ayresto  the  «•    It  is 
bounded  on  the  e.  by  Brazil,  the  meridian  seiviur 
as  a  limit;  and  reaching  t».  as  far  as  the  aprryl 
mieHio  of  Atacama,  which  is  of  its  distrioty  ami 
fbnns  the  most  »•  piirt  of  this  pKmnce  in  tfat  di. 
rection,  and  beins^  closed  in  on  its  other  sklci  by 
the  kingdmn  of  Chile:  is  900  leagues  in  length^in^ 
eluding  the  dq^rees  of  latitude  from  90^  to  88P  s.  s 
is  in  many  parts  very  thinly  peopled,  and  oovcpsd 
with  laige  desert  tracts,  wm  rugged  and  in^|Ma^ 
traUe  mountains,  and  aMin  by  the  elevated  csrdU^ 
leras  of  tiie  Andes,  and  the  spacious  ttammm  or 
pmnpasy  which  serve  to  mark  itasiaeand  theieiatifs 
distances  of  its  territories.  ltstempantarefluOT||li. 
out  is  extremchr  cold,  although  tneie  ave  not  want- 
ing parts  which  enjoy  a  moderate  wamirth.    Altke 
time  that  this  provmce  was  in  the  possemop  of  the 
Indians,  and  previous  to  the  entrance  of  thn  8pa» 
niards,  many  well-inhabited  provinoee  went  joiifilf 
under  the  name  of  Charcas ;  and  the  oenqaest  of 
these  was  first  undertaken  by  Cap&c  Yopmqo% 
fifth  Enpiperor ;  but  he  was  not  able  to  pass  the  ler- 
ritoiy  ofihe  Tutiras  Indians  and  of  ChagnL  Hcm 
it  was  that  his  conquests  terminated :  not  did  the 
subjection  of  these  parts  extend  fitfther  dian  CSol- 
laysuyo  until  after  bis  death,  when  he  was  sno- 
ceeded  by  his  son  the  Inca  Bioca,  sixth  Emperor, 
who  carried  on  still  farther  the  victories  wbidi- had 
been  ahready  gained,  conquering  all  the  nations  as 
far  on  asthat  of  Cbo<}uisaca,  where  he  afiorwaids 
founded  the  city  of  this  name,  called  also  LaFlata. 
Afiar  that  Uie  Spaniards  had  reduced  that  put  of 
Peru,  extending  from  Tumbez  to  Cuioo,  and  tkst 
the  civil  wars  and  dissensions  which  existed  be- 
tween these  were  at  an  end,  they  endeavouied  to 
follow  up  their  enterprise  by  making  a  conquest  of 
the  most  distant  nations.    To  this  end,  in  1538, 
Gonzalo  Pizarro  sallied  forth  with  a  great  finco, 
and  attacking  the  Charcas  and  tlie  XiaiJuigues, 
found  in  them  such  a  spirited  opposition,  that  after 
several  battles  he  was  brought  to  think  this  oiiject 
was  nearly  impracticable :  this  idea  was  strength- 
ened  by  the  reception  he  had  met  with  from  the 
Chuquisacas,  who  in  many  conflicts  had  giv<su  him 
convmciuff  proofs   of  tiieir  valour  and  warlike 
spirit;  indeed  it  is  thought,  that  hudheaDljut 
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^  dnt  eritical  moment  veceitied  ifrah  nioeoare, 
tligt  were  lent  from  Cuzco  by  his  brother  the  Mar* 
quit  Doa  Francisco  Pizano,  he  would  have  fallen 
Atacrifioe^  with  the  whole  ci  the  Spanish  army,  to 
that  nndiCTtaking :  bat  being  inyjgorated  by  this 
Mustance,  he  succeeded  in  routing  the  Indians, 
f»<l  in  obliging  them  to  surrender  to  the  Spanish 
gorcrnment>     In  1539  the  Marquis  Don  Fran* 
^iaoo  Pizarro,  seeing  the  importance  of  making  an 
ntabUshment  here^  resolved  upcm  building  of  a 
l0Wii»  giving  a  commission  to  Captain  Pedro  Au* 
nres  to  execute  the  same*    This  person  actually 
|Nit  into  eflSbct  the  plan  suggested,  founding  the 
imm  in  exactly  the  same  spot  in  which  formerly 
ftoadi  the  settlement  of  Chuquisaca.    Here  many 
of  its  conqi^nerors  settled  and  became  citizens,  and 
tlMj  gave  it  the  name  of  La  Plata,  or  Silver^  from 
■omfl  mines  of  this  metal  which  are  found  in  the 
SBOonlain  of  Porco,  which  lies  at  a  small  distance 
finmi  Aia  city,  and  from  which  the  Inca  Emperors 
fsne  Mcnstomed  to  extract  immense  emolument. 
Nolwilhstandinir  this  name  it  has  never  lost  its 
oficlBal  tide,  Chuquisaca.  although  indeed  it  is 
littSly  pronounced  by  the  Spaniards ;  since  the  In- 
dians^ and  with  great  propnehr.  will  have  it  Cho* 
quezaca,  Choquechaca,  or  Cboqumcha ;  all  of 
ivhidi,howeTer  pronounced,  signifr,thefirst,moQn- 
iUBB  of  gold;  the  second,  cMnehos  of  gold,  or 
.fidds  of  brambles  with  yellow  twigs ;  and  the  third, 
laridges  of  gold.    Although  this  province  is  exten* 
sive,  it  is  composed  of  various  others,  which  we 
ahaU  notice  under  their  proper  beads.    This  keep 
its  present  name,  from  bring  the  oae  of  all  tne 
otiwrs  the  most  abounding  in  minerals,  seeds,  and 
OBtUe ;  as  well  as  being  the  cme  best  peopled  with 
Indians.     It  is  watered  by  many  large  rivers;  and 
the  trhole  of  it  composes  an  archbishopric,  to 
iridcb  are  sufiragan  the  bishoprics  of  La  Pai, 
Santa  Cruz  de  U  Sierra,  Tucum&n,  Paraguay, 
'Smd  Buenos  Ayres,     It  belongs  to  the  viceroyalty 
flf  tiiis  latter  place  since  the  time  that  this  was 
tiffictnd,  and  that  the  government  was  entrusted  to 
the  royal  audience  est&bshied  in  1559.   The  afore- 
said district  comprehends  in  its  jurisdiction  all 
die  following  piovmces  and  corre^mienlos : 
Tomino,  CocbEibamba, 

PoKo,  Cbayanta, 

Tarija,  Fkria, 

Lipes,  Carangas, 

Amparaez,  Cicasica, 

Oruro,  Atacama : 

Pilaya, 
.In  which  are  contained  188  settlements  and  cura- 
in  which  there  were  in  1651  about  100,000 


cies, 


Indians.    The  capital  of  the  whole  jurisdiction  is 


the  aforesaid  city  of  Chuquisaca  or  La  Plata. — 
rCharcas  Joined  the  new  government  of  Buenos 
Ayres  in  1810.     See  La  Plata.] 
Tnose  who  have  been  Presidents  in  the  Royal 

Audience  of  Gharcas . 

I.  The  Licentiate  Pedro  Ramirez  de  Quifiones, 
first  president,  in  1559. 

9.  The  Licentiate  Juan  de  Matienzo,  a  cele- 
bratedjnrisconsult,  in  1580. 

3.  The  Licentiate  Zepeda,  in  1588. 

4.  The  Licentiate  Alonso  Maldonado  de  Torres, 
in  1606. 

5.  Don  Juan  de  Lizarazu,  knight  of  the  order 
of  Santiago ;  he  passed  over  to  the  presidency  of 
Quito  in  1612. 

6.  Don  Diego  de  Portugal,  in  1614. 

7.  Don  Alonzo  P^res  de  Salazar,  who  was  pre- 
sident of  Quito,  and  was  promoted  to  this,  where 
he  g0femed  until  the  year  1690. 

8.  Don  Juan  de  Caravajal  y  Sande,  promoted 
in  16S8. 

9.  Don  Dionisio  Peres  Mamique,  knight  of 
the  Older  of  Santiago,  collegiate  in  the  college 
of  Los  Manriques  de  Alcal&,  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity  there,  oidar  of  Lima,  and  president  of 
Qnito^  from  whence  he  was  removed  to  be  pre- 
sident of  this  audience  of  Charcas  in  1646;  whence; 
having  exercised  it  till  1654,  he  was  removed  to 
that  of  Santa  F^. 

10.  Don  Pedro  VaRjuez  de  Velasoo,  who  pre- 
sided until  the  year  1661. 

II.  Don  BartoIom£  Gronzalez  de  Poveda,  tnro- 
moled  in  1678;  he  was  made  archbishop  or  the 
holy  church  of  Charcas,  remainiiq;  in  im  presi- 
dency until  WSS* 

19.  Don  Diego  Mesia,  native  of  Lima,  oidor  of 
its  royal  audience,  and  formed  v  of  that  of  Quito ; 
he  was  promoted  to  the  presidency  of  Cbarc&s  m 
1688. 

13b  Don  Jorge  Maarique  de  Lara,  who  was 
oidar  of  Panam6,  afterwards  of  Charcasy  as  i^ 
president.  .  . 

14.  Don  Crabriel  Antonio  Matienzo,  president  in 
1723. 

15.  Don  Francisco  de  Herboso,  who  was  ap- 
pointed in  1785,  and  presided  until  1732. 

16.  Don  Agustin  de  J&ur^ui,  knight  of  the 
order  of  Santiago,  and  native  ofLima. 

17.  Don  Juan  Francisco  Pestana,  adjutant- 
major  of  the  regiment  of  Spanish  guards ;  ne  was 
nominated  in  175S,  and  presided  until  1769. 

18.  Don  Ambrosio  de  Benavides,  who  entered 
in  the  above  year,  and  presided  uhtu  1777. 

19.  Don  Agustin  de  ^inedo,  who  succeeded 
the  former,  and  governed  until  1782. 
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SO.  Don  Ignacio  de  Flores,  native  of  Quito, 
ifho  had  served  as  captain  of  cavalry  in  the  rai- 
ment of  the  volunteers  of  Aragon,  ana  who  vms  go- 
vernor of  the  province  of  Moxos,  being  of  the  rank 
of  colonel ;  he  was  nominated  as  president  by  way 
of  reward  for  his  services,  in  having  been  instru« 
mental  to  the  pacification  of  the  Indians  of  Peru, 
and  to  the  succouring  of  the  city  of  La  Paz,  which 
was  besieged  by  retels :  he  governed  until  1786, 
when  he  was  removed  from  the  presidency. 

Chaucas,  a  ferocious  and  barbarous  nation  of 
Indians  of  Peru,  to  the  s.w.  of  the  lakes  of  Aui- 
laga  and  of  Paria ;  conquered  by  Mayta  Capac, 
fourth  monarch  of  the  Incas.  At  present  they 
are  reduced  to  the  Christian  faith  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Chuguisaca  or  La  Plata. 

Chaucas,  a  settlement,  with  the  dedicatory  title 
of  Santa  Maria,  being  the  real  of  the  mines  of  the 
kingdom  of  Nueva  Ghilicia,  in  which  are  marked 
the  boundaries  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  those  of 
Nueva  Espaua,  the  last  district  of  Uie  bishopric  of 
Mechoacdn.  It  contains  a  convent  of  the  religi- 
ous order  of  St.  Francis,  and  50  fiimilies  of  Soa* 
tmrds^Musteesy  and  Mulattoes,  as  also  many  of  In- 
dians dispersed  in  the  rancherias  and  the  estates 
of  its  district :  is  130  leagues  to  the  n.  }  to  the 
n.  w.  of  Mexico,  75  from  Guadalaxera,  and  18  to 
die  ftp  e»  of  the  sierra  of  Pinos.  Lat.  22^55'. 
Long.  100^40'. 

Charcas,  another  settlement  and  real  of  the 
mines  of  the  province  of  Copala,  and  kingdom  of 
Nueva  Vizcaya ;  situate  two  leagues  from  the 
jcapital.  In  its  vicinity  are  the  estates  of  Panuco, 
in  which  they  work  with  quicksilver  the  metals  of 
the  mines.  To  its  curacy,  which  is  adminstered 
by  one  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  are  annexed  two 
amall  settlements  of  Serranos  Indians,  amongst  whom 
are  found  some  few  of  the  Tepeguana  nation. 

CHARIMIZA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  ^ 
vernment  of  Mainas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 
It  rises  in  the  cordUlera  towards  the  «•  and  enters 
the  Maranon, 

[CHARLEMONT,  a  township  in  Hampshire 
county,  Massachusets,  16  miles  w.  of  Deerfield, 
having  665  inhabitants.] 

[Charles,  a  cape  on  the  s.  w.  part  of  the  strait 
entering  into  Huason's  bay.  Lat.  62^  40^  n. 
Long.  75°  15' ».] 

CiiAULEs,  a  small  lake  of  New  France,  to  the 
n.  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  which  empties  itself  into 
the  river  St.  Lawrence. 

Charles,  another  cape  or  point  of  the  coast  of 
the  country  of  Labrador ;  one  of  those  which  form 
the  cp.  entrance  or  mOuth  of  the  strait  of  Belle- 
isle* 
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.  [Charles  River,  in  Massachoiet&L  called 
ciently  Quinobequin,  is  a  consideraole  stream^ 
the  principal  branch  of  which  risea  from  a  pond 
bordering  on  Hopkinton.  It  passes  through  HoUit- 
ton  and  Bellingnam,  and  divides  Medway  fiont 
Medfield,  Wrentham,  and  Franklin,  and  tbenoa 
into  Dedham,  where,  by  a  curious  bend,  it  forms  a 

Bninsula  of  900  acres  of  land.  A  stream  called 
other  brook  runs  out  of  this  river  in  this  Iowol 
and  falls  into  Neponsit  river,  forming  a  natnnl 
canal,  uniting  the  two  rivers,  and  affording  a  mun. 
ber  of  excellent  mill-seats.  From  Dodham  the 
course  of  the  river  is  n.  dividing  Newton  firoot 
Needham,  Weston,  and  Waltham,  passing  over 
romantic  falls ;  it  then  bends  to  the  n.  e.  and  e. 
through  Watertown  and  Cambridge,  and  passing 
into  Boston  harbour,  mingles  with  the  waters  of 
Mystic  river,  at  the  point  of  the  peninsula  of 
CharlestoYn.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  to  Wator- 
town,  seven  miles.  The  most  remarkable  bridm 
on  this  river  are  those  which  connect  Bortoa  wrth 
Charlestown  and  Cambridge.  See  Boston.  Thereaie 
seven  paper  mills  on  this  river,  besides  other  mills.} 

[Charles  County,  on  thetv.  shore  of  MaryUuid, 
lies  between  Potowmack  and  Patuzent  riven.  Iti 
chief  town  is  port  Tobacco,  on  the  river  of  that 
name.  Its  extreme  length  is  S8  miles,  its  bieadtk 
S4,  and  it  contains  S0,61S  inhabitants,  inclndiBf 
10,085  slaves.  The  country  has  few  hiUs,  is  gene> 
rally  low  and  sandy,  and  produces  tobacco^  IttUaa 
com,  sweet  potato^,  &c.J 

[Charles  City  County,  in  Virginia,Itt8betweeQ 
Chickahominy  and  James  rivers.  It  contained 
formerly  part  of  what  now  forms  Prince  George^s 
county.  It  has  5588  inhabitants,  including  3141 
slaves.] 

[Charles,  a  cape  of  Virginia,  in  aboat  Iat«  ST 
15^  n.  It  is  on  the  n.  side  of  the  mouth  of  Chesa- 
peak  bay,  having  cape.  Henry  opposite  to  it.] 

Charles,  a  promontory  in  iS.  America,  men- 
tioned  by  the  English  captain  Thomas  James,  ia 
his  voyage  publish^  1663,  which  was  made  6r 
the  sake  of  discovering  a  pass  to  S.  America. 

CHARLES.    See  Carlos,  San. 

CHARLESTON,  a  capital  city  of  S.  Carolina, 
is  one  of  the  best  of  K.  America,  excelling  in 
beauty,  grandeur,  and  commerce.  It  ia  sitoale 
upon  a  long  strip  of  land  between  two  navigable 
rivers,  which  are  Ashley  and  Cowper,  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  upon  the  latter.  This  fiffms  is 
the  city  two  small  bays,  the  one  to  the  it.  and  the 
other  to  the  s.  The  town  is  of  a  regular  constmo- 
tion,  and  well  fortified  both  by  nature  and  art, 
having  six  bastions  and  a  line  of  entrenchment :  on 
the  side  of  the  river  Cowper  it  has  the  basttoni  of 
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JBbck^  OnuiriDe,  OraTen,  and  a  half-moon;  on 
the  n.  a  line,  and  in  front  of  the  river  Ashley  the 
bastion  of  doHiton,  and  the  corered  half-moon  of 
Johnson,  with  a  draw-bridge  to  pass  the  line,  and 
ano^er  to  pass  the  half-momi.  Besides  these  works 
of  regular  fortiiStoation,  it  has  a  fort  erected  upon 
a  point  of  land  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  Ashley, 
wnich  commands  the  channel  and  the  vessels :  but 
the  bastions,  the  palisade,  and  the  diteh  on  the 
land-side,  having  suffisred  mnch  dams^  in  an 
hurricane,  and  it  being  thought  by  the  Uovemor 
Nicholson,  that  they  were  of  too  great  an  extent  to 
dcdfend  themselves,  they  were  by  his  command  de- 
stroyed.   This  city  is,  as  it  were,  a  continual  fair, 
being  the  market  for  the  fruits  of  the  whole  pro- 
vince :  the  streets  are  well  projected,  and  the  edi- 
fices are  grand  and  of  fine  architecture,  especially 
the  church,  which  is  magnificent,  spacious,  and 
one  of  the  best  in  all  N.  America:  there  are  several 
other  churches  belonging  to  diflbrent  sects,  and  the 
French  protestants  have  a  very  fine  one  in  the  prin- 
cipal street.     The  town  consists  of  800  houses 
built  of  wood  as  to  the  greater  part,  although  there 
are  some  of  stone;  all  of  them  having  glass  win- 
dows, and  manifesting  a  degree  of  ele^nce  and  or- 
nament in  their  structure  :  is  the  residence  of  the 
governor  of  the  province,  and  in  it  is  held  the  ge- 
neral assembly  and  the  tribunal  of  judicature* 
Here  are  many  rich  nobles  and  opqlent  merchants, 
and  almost  all  its  inhabitants  exhibit  a  costly  ap- 
pearailce,  and  live  in  a  state  of  consummate  luxury. 
It  has  a  public  library,  which  owes  its  establishment 
to  Doctor  Thomas  Bray.    The  liberty  of  con- 
science enjoyed  in  this  city,  and  which  was  granted 
to  its  inhabitants  a  short  time  after  its  foundation, 
caused  it  to  become  very  populous.    Thiseflfect 
was  further  heightened  by  the  extensive  commerce 
it  enjoyed ;  and  thus  has  it,  with  many  other  qua- 
lities of  pre-eminence,  become  one  of  the  finest  set- 
tlements in  America. 

S Charleston,  the  metropolis  of  8.  Cardina, 
e  most  considerable  town  in  the  state;  situate 
in  the  district  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  tongue 
of  land  formed  by  the  confluent  streams  of  Ashley 
and  Cowper,  which  are  short  rivers,  but  laige  and 
navigable.  These  waters  unite  immediately  below 
the  city,  and  form  a  spacious  and  convenient  har- 
bour, wnich  communicates  with  the  ocean  just  be- 
low SiiUivan*s  island,  which  it  leaves  on  the  n.  seven 
miles  s,  e.  of  Charleston.  In  these  rivers  the  tide 
rises  in  common  about  six  feet  and  a  half;  but  uni- 
formly rises  10  or  19  inches  more  during  a  night 
tide.  The  fact  is  certain;  the  cause  unknown. 
The  continual  agitetion  which  the  tides  occasion 
in  the  waters  which  almost  surround  Charleston, 
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the  refreslihig  sea-breezes  which  are  regularly  felt, 
and  the  smoke  arising  from  so  many  chimneys, 
render  this  city  more  healthy  than  any  part  of  the 
low  country  in  the  s.  states.  On  this  account  it  is 
the  resort  of  great  numbers  of  gentlemen  invalids 
from  the  W.  India  islands,  and  of  the  rich  planters 
from  the  country,  who  come  here  to  spend  the 
.sickly  months,  as  they  are  called,  in  quest  of  health 
and  of  the  social  enjoyments  which  the  city  affords ; 
and  in  no  part  of  America  are  the  social  blessings 
enjoyed  more  rationally  and  liberally  than  here. 
The  following  statement  exhibits  the  greatest  and 
least  height  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  for  several 
years  pi^  in  Charleston. 


I: 


Yean. 

Highest. 

LowMt. 

Yean. 

HiKhert. 

Ijaviax. 
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30 
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91 
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34 
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96 
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89 

17 
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90 

25 
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88 

28 
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85 
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88 

31 

State  of  the  weather  for  1807,  ending  Decem- 
ber 31. 


Thermometer,  highest 
Ditto        lowest 
THiio        mean 
Barometer 
Hygrometer 
Fall  of  rain 
Prevailing  winds 
Days  of  rain 

Do.  of  thunder 
Do.  of  snow 


68°  15' 

30°  1'  to  S0*>  77' 
1       to  131 

48  inches  If 

N.E.  S.W. 

67 

S8 
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Unafiected  hospitality— ^afiability— ease  of  man- 
ners and  address — and  a  disposition  to  make  their 
guests  welcome,  easy,  and  pleased  with  themselves, 
are  characteristics  of  the  respectable  people  of 
Charieston.  In  speaking  of  the  capital,  it  ought 
to  be  observed,  for  the  honour  of  the  people  of 
Carolina  in  ^neral,  that  when,  in  common  with  the 
other  colonies,  in  the  contest  with  Britain,  they  re- 
solved a^inst  the  use  of  certain  luxuries,  and  even 
necessaries  of  life,  those  articles  which  improve  the 
mind,  enlarge  the  understanding,  and  correct  the 
taste,  were  excepted ;  the  importation  of  books 
was  permitted  as  formerly.  The  land  on  which 
the  town  is  built  is  flat  and  low,  and  the  water 
brackish  and  unwholesome.  The  streets  are  pretty 
regularly  cut,  and  open  beautiful  prospects,  and 
have  subterranean  drains  to  carry  off  filth  and  keep] 


s^ 
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[thQ  city  cleaa  and  heaUby ;  but  are  too  nanow  bt 
so  large  a  place  and  so  warm  a  clinaate.    Theu: 
general  breadth  is  frpm  35  to  66  feet.    Th/e  houses 
ivhich  have  been  lately  built  are  brick  with  tiled 
nook.    The  buildings  in  general  are  elegant,  and 
most  of  them  are  neat,  airy,  and  well  fumifihed. 
The  public  buiidbgs  are,  an  exchange,  a  State- 
house,  an  armoury,  a  poor-house,  and  an  orphan's 
house.     Here  are  several  respectable  academies. 
Fart  of  the  old  barracks  has  been  handsomely  fitted 
up,  and  converted  into  a  college,  and  there  are 
a  number  of  students ;  but  it  can  only  be  called  as 
yet  a  respectable  academy.    Here  are  two  banks; 
a  branch  of  the  natiohal  bank,  and  the  S.  Carolina 
bank,  established  in  1792.     The  houses  for  public 
worship  are,  two  Episcopal  churches,  two  tor  In- 
dependents, one  for  Scotch  Presbyterians,  one  for 
Baptists,  one  for  German  Lutherans,  two  for  Me- 
thodists, one  for  French  Protestants,  a  meeting- 
bouse  for  Quakers,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and 
a  Jewish  synagogue.    Little  attention  is  paid  to 
the  public  markets ;  a  great  proportion  of  tne  most 
wealthy  inhabitants  having  plantations,  from  which 
they  receive  supplies  of  almost  every  article  of 
living.    The  country  abounds  with  poultry  and 
wild  ducks.    Their  beef,  mutton,  and  veal  are  not 
ffenerally  of  the  best  kind ;  and  few  fish  are  found 
m  the  market.     In  1787  it  was  computed  that  there 
were  1600  houses  in  this  city,  and  15,000  inhabi- 
tants, including  5400  slaves ;  and  what  evinces 
the  healthiness  of  the  place,  upwards  of  300  of  the 
white  inhabitants  were  above  60  years  of  age.    In 
1791  there  were  16,359  inhabitants,  of  whom  7684 
were  slaves.    This  city  has  often  sufiered  much 
by  fire ;  the  last  and  most  destructive  happened  as 
late  as  June  1796.     Charleston  was  incorporated 
in  1783,  and  divided  into  three  wards,  which  choose 
as  many  wardens,  from  among  whom  the  citizens 
elect  an  intendant  of  the  city.    The  intendant  and 
wardens  form  the  city-council,  who  have  power  to 
make  and  enforce  bye-laws  for  the  reflation  of 
the  city.     The  value  of  exports  from  this  port,  in 
the  year  ending  November  1787,  amounted  to 
505,379/.  19x.  M.  sterling.    The  number  gmT  vessels 
cleared  from  the  custom-house  the  same  year  was 
947,  measuring  63,118  tons;  735  of  these,  mea- 
suring 41,531  tons,  were  American ;  the  others  be- 
longs to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Spain,  France,  and 
the  United  Netherlands.  In  the  year  1794  the  value 
of  exports  amounted  to  3,846,392  dollars.    It  is  60 
miles  s.  w.  by  s.  of  Georgetown,  150  e.  by  5.  of 
Augusta,  497  s.  by  w.  of  Richmrad,  630  s.  w.  bv 
5.  of  Washington  city ;  763  s.  w.  by  s.  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  1110  s.  w.  o(  Boston.     Lat.  33^  48'. 
Long.  80^  3'  w.  Knoxville,  the  capital  of  the  state 
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of  Tennessee,  is  much  neaier to tUs  thastoaof 
sea-port  town  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.  A  waggon 
road  of  only  15  miles  is  wanted  to  open  the  com- 
munication ;  and  the  plan  is  about  to  be  executed 
by  the  state.] 

Charleston,  another  capital  dty  of  the  coonty 
of  Middlesex  in  New  England;  «ituate  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  Charles.  It  is  well  peopled  and 
of  a  good  constroction,  occupying  the  whole  of  the 

Sace  which  lies  between  tne  aforesaid  river  and 
at  of  Mystic,  the  former  river  dividing  Uiedty 
firom  Boston,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Thaaoi 
divides  London  from  Southwark.  It  has  a  raft  At 
the  tmffic  of  the  river  instead  of  a  bridge,  the  An 
or  produce  of  which  belongs  to  the  collsfe  of  Nor- 
wood in  the  cit^  of  Cambridge,  whii^i  is  dose  by ; 
this  city  is  as  it  weie  the  haii  of  Boston,  and  ila  - 
situation,  as  being  upon  a  peninsula,  is  veiy  ad» 
vantageous.  At  cerUdn  times  it  has  ftira^  and  iil 
the  meeting  place  for  the  assembly  of  the  couatf  • 
It  has  a  very  large  and  handsome  church,,  andm 
market  place,  ornamentally  and  conveniently  sitnale 
on  the  river  side,  at  which  there  are  add  alL  kindi 
of  fleih,  fish,  and  otber  necessaries :  it  haa  two 
lar^  streets  leading  to  it.  The  river  is  navigahle^ 
ana  runs  through  the  Gou|itry  for  many,  leagues.  Ii 
in  Lat.  43°  34' n.    Loi«.7P6'iv. 

[CHARLESTOWN,  the  principal  town  la 
Muldlesex  countjr,  Massachusetts,  called  Misha- 
wun  by  the  Aboriginal  inhabitants,  lies  n.  of  Boaton, 
with  which  it  is  now  connected  by  Chailea  riwcK 
bridge.  The  town,  properly  so  called^  is  bniH  on 
a  peninsula  formed  by  Mystic  river  on  flie  e.  and 
a  bay  setting  up  from  Chailea  river  on  the  9.  It 
is  very  advantageously  situated  for  healthy  naviga- 
tion, trade,  and  manu&ctures  of  almost  all  the  va» 
rious  kinds.  A  dam  across  the  mouth  of  the  faMPy 
wliich  sets  up  from  Charles  river,  would  affim  a 

treat  number  of  mill-seats  for  manufiictniei.  Bon- 
er's, Breed's,  and  Cobble  (now  Barrell'a)  hiUi, 
are  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  Amedcan  revo- 
lution. The  second  hill  has  upon^its  aommita 
monument  erected  to  the  memorv  of  Majmr-geoenl 
Warren,  near  the  spot  where  be  fell,  Bmamg  the 
first  sacrifices  to  American  liberty.  The  brow  oC 
the  hill  begins  to  be  ornamented  vrith  degattt 
houses.  AU  these  hills  afibrd  el^eantand  ddighi- 
ful  prospects  of  Boston,  and  its  chaimiiu;^  varie* 
gjBtidd  harbour,  of  Cambridge  and  its  cc^gea,  and 
of  an  extensive  tract  of  highly  cultivated  counter. 
It  coqtains  within  the  neck  or  parish  about  fttO 
houses,  and  about  3000  inhabitantt.  The  oolj 
public  buildings  of  consequence  are,  a  handsome 
Congregational  church,  with  an  elegant  sleqpk 
and  clock,  and  an  alms-house,  very  commodioos 
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and  "pleasantly  situated.  Before  the  destruction  of 
this  town  by  the  British  in  1775,  several  branches 
of  manufactures  were  carried  on  to  great  advan- 
tage, some  of  which  have  been  since  revived ;  par- 
ticularly the  manufacture  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes, 
*ahip*building,  riim,  leather  m  all  its  branches, 
silver,  tin,  &ass,  and  pewter.  Three  rope-walks 
have  lately  been  erected  in  this  town,  and  the  in- 
crease of  its  houses,  population,  trade,  and  naviga- 
tion, have  been  very  great  within  a  few  years  past. 
•This  town  is  a  port  of  entry  in  conjunction  with 
Boston*  At  the  bead  of  the  neck  there  is  a  bridge 
over  Mystic  river,  which  connects  Charlestown  with 
Maiden.] 

ChabitBSTOWn,  another  city  of  the  island  of 
fTevis,  one  of  the  Caribes,  in  the  Antilles  ;  in  which 
ihe/eare  beautiful  houses  and  shops  well  provided 
iprith  every  thing ;  is  defended  by  a  fort  called 
Ciuffles.  It  has  a  market  every  &iturday,  begin- 
ning at  sun-rise  and  finishing  at  mid-day,  whither 
the  Negroes  bring  maize,  namesy  garden-herbs, 
fhiits,  &c.  In  the  parish  of  San  Juan  is  a  piece 
of  sulphureous  land§  in  the  upper  extremity  of  an 
openiuff  of  the  land,  called  Soliatara,  or  Sulphur 
gut,  which  is  so  hot  as  to  be  telt  through  the  soles 
of  the  shoes  when^  bein^  trodden  upon.  At  the 
foot  of  the  declivity  of  ukis  same  part  of  the  city, 
is  a  small  hot  stream,  called' the  Bath,  which  being 
supposed  to  rise  from  the  aforesaid  spot,  loses  itself 
•shortly  in  the  sand.  Towards  the  side  lying  next 
the  sea  are  two  fountains,  one  of  hot  water,  the 
other  of  cold,  and  of  these  two  are  formed  the  lake 
jof  Blackrock,  the  waters  of  which  are  of  a  moderate 
warmth,  and  which  lies  to  the  it.  of  the  city,  being 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile^s  distance  from  the  place 
where  are  caught  eels  and  silver-fish,  resenmline 
the  cod  and  slirogut  in  flavour,  the  latter  of  which 
has  a  head  disproportioned  to  its  body.  [A  i>rodi- 
jB^ious  piece  of  Nevis  mountain  falling  down  in  an 
earthquake  several  years  ago,  left  a  large  vacuity, 
"which  is  still  t6  be  seen.  The  altitude  of  this 
mountain,  taken  by  a  quadrant  from  Charlestown 
bay,  is  said  to  be  a  mile  and  a  half  perpendicular ; 
and  from  the  said  bay 'to  the  top,  four  miles.  The 
declivity  from  this  mountain  to  the  town  is  very 
steep  hfuf-way,  but  afterwards  easy  of  ascent.]  In 
L»at.  n^  &  It.  and  long.  63°  4(y  w. 

Charlestown,  another  city  of  the  island  of 
Barbadoes ;  the  situation  of  which  is  two  leagues 
from  that  of  San  Miguel.  It  has  a  good  port  de- 
.fended  by  two  castles ;  the  one  beyond  the  other, 
and  both  commanding  the  city  and  the  road :  in 
tbe  middle  of  them  is  a  platform.  The  inhabitants 
CBfTY  on  a  great  trade  with  the  other  islands. 

[Charlestown,  a  township  in  MonlgoQiery 
yoL.  I. 
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county.  New  York,  on  the  f .  side  of  Mohawk  river, 
about  33  miles  w.  of  Schenectady.  By  the  state 
census  of  1796,  456  of  the  inhabitants  are  elec- 
torsj 

[Charlestowit,  a  township  in  Mason'county^ 
Kentucky  ;  situate  on  the  Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of 
Lauren's  creek.  It  contains  but  few  houses,  and 
is  six  miles  n.  of  Washington,  and  60  n,  e.  of  L/bx- 
ington.    Lat.  38^  28'  n.J 

*  [Charlestown,  a  township  in  Chester  county, 
Pennsylvania.] 

[Ch  a  rlesto  wn,  a  post  tow^  in  Chesh  ire  county, 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  e.  side  of  Connecticut 
river,.  SO  miles  s,  of  Dartmouth  college,  upwards  of 
70  It.  of  Northampton,  116  n.  of  tv.  of  Boston,  120 
w.  by  It.  of  Portsmouth,  and  431  n.  n.  e.  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  was  incorporated  in  1753,  and  con- 
tains 90  or  100  houses,  a  Congregational  church, 
a  court-house,  and  an  academy.  The  road  irom 
Boston  to  Quebec  passes  through  this  town.  Lat* 
43^  16'  n.  Long.  72^  23'  w.  A  small  internal 
trade  is  carried  on  here.] 

[Charlestown,  a  post  town  in  Cecil  county, 
Maryland,  near  the  head  of  Chesapeak  bay  ;  six 
miles  e.  n.  e.  from  the  mouth  of  alusquehannah 
river,  10  o.  s.  to.  from  Elktown,  and  50  s.  w*  by  9. 
from  Philadelphia.  Here  are  about  20  houses, 
chiefly  inhabited  by  fishermen  employed  in  Ui# 
herring  fishery.  '  Lat.  39°  36'  n.l 

[Ch  arlestown,  a  district  in  tlie  lower  country 
of  S.  Carolina,  subdivided  into  14  parishes.  This 
laree  district,  of  which  the  city  of  Charleston  is  the 
*chief  town,  lies  between  Santee  and  Combahee 
rivers.  It  pays  21,473/.  14$.  6d.  sterling,  taxes.  It 
sends  to  the  state  legislature  48  representatives  and 
13  senators,  and  one  member  to  congress.  It  con- 
tains 66,986  inhabitants,  of  whom  only  16,352  are 
free/1 

[Charlestown,  a  village  in  Berkley  county, 
Virffinia ;  situate  on  the  great  road  leading  from 
Philadelphia  to  Winchester;  eight  miles  from 
Sbepherostown,  and  20  firom  Winchester.] 

[charlestown,  a  township  in  Washington 
county,  Rhode  Island  state,  having  thb  Atlantic 
ocean  on  the  s.  and  separated  from  Richmond  on  the 
fi.  by  Charles  river,  a  water  of  Pawcatuck.  Some  of 
its  ponds  empty  into  Pawcatuck  river,  others  into 
the  sea.  It  is  19  miles  n.  w»  of  Newport,  and 
contains  2022  inhabitants,  including  12  slaves.^  A 
few  years  ago  there  were  .about  50O  Indians  in  the 
state ;  the  greater  part  of  them  resided  in  this  town- 
ship. They  are  peaceable  and  well  disposed  to 
government,  and  speak  the  English  language.! 

CHARLETOJN,  an  island  situate  near  the  e. 
coaBi  of  the  country  of  Lafarador|  in  the  part  of  N. 
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AiiMSrica  cdlled  New  South  Wales.  Its  territory 
consists  of  a  white  drj  sand,  and  it  is  coTered  with 
small  trees  and  shrubs.  This  island  has  a  beauti- 
Ail  appearance  in  the  spring  to  those  who  discover 
it  after  a  voyage  of  three  or  four  months,  and  after 
having  seen  nothing  but  a  multitude  of  mountains 
covert  With  frost,  which  lie  in  the  bay,  and  in  the 
strait  of  Hudson,  and  which  are  rocks  petrified 
with  eternal  ice.  This  island  appears  at  that  sea- 
son as  though  it  were  one  heap  of  verdure.  The 
air  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  altnough  in  51®  of  lat. 
and  nearer  to  the  sun  than  London,  is  excessively 
cold  for  nine  months,  and  extremely  hot  the  remain* 
ing  three,  save  when  the  n.  w.  wind  prevails.  The 
BOil  on  the  e.  as  well  as  on  the  w.  side  produces  all 
kinds  of  grain  and  fruits  of  fine  qualities,  which 
are  cultivated  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Rupert. 
JLat.  52^  12'  n.    Long.  80°  w. 

CHARNACOCHA,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
Tince  and  corregimiento  of  Pilaya  and  Paspaya  in 
Peru. 

CHARO,  Matlazingo,  the  alcalcUa  mayor 
pf  the  province  and  bishopric  of  Mechoac&u  in 
Nueva  Espaiia,  of  a  mild  and  dry  temperature, 
Jieing  the  extremity  of  the  sierra  of  Otzumatlan ; 
the  heights  of  which  are  intersected  with  many 
reins  of  metals,  which  manifest  themselves  very 
plainly,  although  they  have  never  yet  been  dug 
out ;  and  in  the  wet  seasons  the  clay  or  mud  pits 
render  the  roads  impassable.  It  is  watered  by  the 
river  which  rises  in  the  pool  or  lake  of  Valladolid, 
and  by  which  the  crops  of  wheat,  maize,  lentils,  and 
tiie  fruits  peculiar  to  the  place,  are  rendered  fertile 
and  productive.  This  reduced  jurisdiction  belongs 
to  the  Marquises  of  Yalle,  and  is  subject  to  the 
Dukes  of  Terranova.  Its  population  is  reduced  to 
some  ranchos^  or  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  labour, 
and  to  the  capital,  which  has  the  same  name,  and 
which  contains  a  convent  of  the  religious  order  oi 
St.  Augustin,  this  being  one  of  the  first  [temples 
built  by  the  Spaniards  in  this  kingdom,  the  present 
dilapidated  state  of  it  bearing  ample  testimony  to 
its  great  antiquity.  It  contains  430  families  of 
Pirindas  Indians,  employed  in  labour  and  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  land,  and  in  making  bread,  which 
is  carried  for  the  supply  of  Valladolid,  the  neigh- 
bouring ranches  and  estates.  It  should  also  have 
45  or  50  families  of  Spaniards,  Musteesj  and  Mulat- 
toes.  Is  50  leagues  to  the  w.  of  Mexico,  and  two 
to  the  e.  of  Valladolid.  Long.  lOff"  44^.  Lat 
J9°34'. 

CHARON,  a  small  river  of  Canada,  which  runs 
e.  and  enters  the  lake  Superior  in  the  bay  of  Beau- 
barnois. 

CHARPJENTIER,  Fond  du,  a  bay  of  the  it.  e. 
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coast  of  the  island  of  Martintqtie,  between  the  town 
and  parish  of  Marigot  and  the  Pan  de  AzBcar. 

CnARPENTieR,  a  small  river  of  the  same  island, 
which  runs  n.  e.  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  former 
bay. 

CHARQUEDA,  a  lake  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Rey  in  Brazil,  near  the  coast  which 
lies  between  this  lake  and  that  of  Los  Patos. 

CMARRUAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of 
Paraguay,  who  inhabit  the  parts  Iving  between  the 
rivers  Paran&  and  Uruguay.  Tnese  Indiiansaie 
the  most  idle  of  any  in  America,  and  it  has  beea 
attempted  in  vain  to  reduce  them  to  any  tUn^  like 
a  civilized  state. 

Charruas,  a  settlement  of  this  proTioee  and 
government. 

CiiARRUAs,  ariver  of  the  same  province^  which 
runs  s.  s.  w.  and  enters  the  Parani. 

CHARTIER,  Bahia  de,  a  bay  <m  the  s.  coast 
of  the  straits  of  Magellan,  between  the  bay  of  San 
Simon  and  the  point  of  Tunquichisgua. 

Chartibr,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  pio- 
yince  and  colony  of  Virginia ;  situate  on  the  sooie 
of  a  rivar  of  the  same  name.  It  runs  s.  and  entoa 
the  sea  in  the  connty  of  Hampshire. 

[Ch  ARTIER,  a  township  in  Washington  comi^ 
Pennsylvania.] 

[Chartibr^s  Creek.  See  Canohsbvxo  and 
MorganzaJ 

[CHARTRES,  a  fort  which  was  bnift  bf 
the  French,  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Mmtrnpaif 
three  miles  n,  of  La  Prairie  dn  Rodw,  ortne 
Rock  meadows,  and  IS  miles  n.  of  St.  Genevieve, 
on  the  w.  side  of  that  river.  It  was  abandoned  ia 
1772,  bein^  untenable  by  the  constant  washings  <f 
the  Mississippi  in  high  floods.  The  yiUi^  s.  df 
the  fort  was  ver^  inconsiderable  in  1778.  A  mife 
above  this  is  a  village  settled  by  170  warriors  of  the 
Piorias  and  Mitchigamias  trib^  of  IlIinKois  InHimM^ 
who  are  idle  and  debauched.] 

CHASPAIA,  a  settlement  of  the  proyinoe  and 
corregimiento  of  AricA  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Tarata. 

CH  ASSES,  a  small  river  of  N.  Caroluia,  which 
runs  n.  n.  e.  and  enters  that  of  Cutawb&. 

CHAT,  Trou  de,  a  settlement  of  the  perish  and 
island  of  Martinique  ;  situate  near  the  hay  of  Hit 
Cul  de  Sac  Royal,  and  to  the  n.  e.  of  the  capital. 

Chat,  a  river  of  the  island  of  Onadalope,  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  e.  coast,  ana  ninning 
e.  enters  the  sea  between  the  rivers  Grand 'rBananier 
and  Trou  au  Chien,  or  Hole  of  the  Dog. 

Chat,  a  cape  or  point  of  land  on  the  coast  of 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  shore  opposite  to 
the  port  of  San  Pacracio. 
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CHATACANCHA,  a  settlenieiit  of  the  province 
Bnd  cofor^mkiUo  o{  HvmioMii  m  PervL ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Olieros* 

[CHATA-HATCHI,  or  Hatchi,  is  tins  lax^ 
nrer  which  falls  into  St  Rose's  bay  in  W.  Flonda. 
It  is  dso  called  Pea  riyer,  and  runs  from  n.  e.  en- 
tering the  bottom  of  the  bay  tbvough  aereral 
mouths,  bat  so  shoal  that  only  a  somll  boat  or 
canoe  can  pass  them.  Mr.  Hutcbins  ascended  this 
xiTer  about  25  leagues,  where  there  was  a  small 
settlement  of  Coussac  lodians.  The  soil  and  fim« 
bar  on  the  basks  of  the  river  resemble^  rejry  much 
timse  of  £scambia.  1 

CHATAHOUCHI,  a  setlkment  of  Indians  of 
Geoigia,  in  whidi  the  English  hare  an  establish- 
ment.  It  is  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Apala* 
chicola. 

CHATA8,  some  ishnds  of  the  N.  sea,  which 
ave  very  small  and  desert,  and  lie  to  the  n.  of  the 
island  of  Yn^ua. 

[CHATAUCHE,  dr  Cuatahuthe,  a  river  in 
Geoigia.  The  n.  part  of  Apalacfaiola  river  bean 
this  name.  It  is  about  90  rods  wide,  very  rapid, 
and  foil  of  shoals.  The  lands  on  its  banks  ate  Inrht 
and  sandy,  and  the  day  of  a  bright  red.  The 
lower  csedu  are  settled  in  scattering  dans  and  viU 
h^es  from  the  head  to  the  month  of  this  river. 
Their  huts  and  cabins,  from  liie  high  cdour  erf*  the 
day,  resemble  clusters  of  jiew-burned  brick  kilns. 
The  distance  from  this  river  to  the  Talapose  river, 
is  alxnit  70  milies,  by  the  war«»path,  which  crasaes 
at  tte  frlls,  just  above  liie  town  of  the  Tadsa- 
batches^] 

[GHATAUGHQUE  Lake,  in  Ontario  county, 
New  York,  is  about  18  miles  long,  and  three  broad. 
Conewango  rivw,  which  runs  a  «.  t.  e.  course, 
connects  it  with  Alleghany  river.  This  lake  is 
tonvekientty  situated  Mr  a  comfmunioation  between 
lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio ;  Aere  being  water  enough 
for  boats  from  fort  FnmkUa  on  the  Allegluuiy  to 
the  n.  w.  corner  of  this  lake ;  from  thence  there  is 
a  ix>rtage  of  nine  sales  to  Chats  ughqne  harbour  on 
lake  Erie,  over  ground  capable  of  being  made  a 
good  waggon  toad.  This  communication  was  once 
used  by  the  French.] 

CHATEAU,  «  setfleoMnt  of  New  Fnmoe,  in 
which  the  French  have  a  castle  and  estaUishnent, 
on  the  shoK  of  the  river  St.  Lawionoe. 

GHATEAUX,*a  small  river  «f the  country  and 
land  oi'  Lubrador.  It  runs  s .  and  enters  the  sea  in 
the  strait  of  Belleisle. 

[CHATHAM,,  a  maritime  tcywnsbip  in  Bam* 
staple  county,  Massachusetts ;  situate  on  the  ex- 
terior-esteemity  of  4he  elboW'Of'Cape  Cod,  ^owve* 
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niently  for  the  fishery ;  in  which  they  have  usually 
about  40  vessels  employed.  It  has  1140  inhabi- 
tants,  and  lies  95  miles  8.  e.  of  Boston.    See  C  apb 

Con.] 

[Chatham,  a  township  in  Grafton  county, 
New  Hampshire.  It  was  incorporated  in  1767, 
and  in  1790  contained  S&  inhabitants.] 

[Chatham,  a  flourishing  township  in  Middlesex 
county,  Connecticut,  on  the  e.  bank  of  Connecticut 
river,  and  opposite  Middldxm  city.  It  was  a  pait 
of  the  township  of  Middleton  till  1767.] 

[Chatham,  a  township  in  Essex  county,  N.  Jer* 
sey,  is  situated  on  Passaic  river,  13  miles  ss.  of 
Elizabethiown,  and  neariy  the  same  from  New^ 
ark.! 

[Chatham,  a  township  of  Columbia  county, 
New  York.  Uy  the  ataie  census  of  1796,  389  of 
its  inhabitants  were  electors.] 

[Chatham  County,  in  Billsboroogh  district^ 
N.  Carolina,  about  the  centre  of  the  state.  It  con* 
tains  9SS1  inhabitants,  of  whom  I63li  are  slaves. 
Chief  town,  Pittsburg.  The  couit-house  is  a  few 
miles  0.  ^  Raleigh,  on  a  branch  of  Cape  Fear 
river.] 

[Chatham,  a  town  of  S.  Carolina,  in  Ch^aws 
district ;  situate  in  Chesterield  county ,  on  the  m. 
side  of  Great  Pedte  rivor.  Its  situation,  in  a  highly 
cultivated  and  rich  country,  and  at  the  head  of  a 
navigable  riyer,  bids  fair  to  render  it  a  ^bu:e  of 
neat  importance.  At  piesent  it  has  only  albout  JB 
Souses,  lately  built.] 

[Chatham  County,  in  the  lower  district  of 
Georgia,  lies  in  the  n.  e.  comer  of  the  state,  haviw 
the  Atkintic  ocean  e.  and  Savannah  rirer  «• «.  tt 
Gontams  10,769  inhabitants,  including  8801  slaves. 
The  diief  town  is  Savannah,  the  former  capital  of 
the  stale.] 

[Chatham  or  Pukjo  Bay,  a  large  bay  on  the 
m.  side  of  the  s.  end  of  the  promontory  of  £.  Flo* 
jrida.    It  receives  North  ana  Delaware  rivers.] 

[Chatham  House,  in  the  territory  of  tlie  Hud* 
son  ba^  company.  Lat.  6Sf*  S8'  n.  Long.  97^ 
9Sf  w.  ifom  Greenwidi.] 

CHAUCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
caryegtwjeato  of  Guarochiri  in  Peru ;  aimexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Casta. 

CHAVCii,  another  settlemeot,  in  the  province 
and  carrcginmalo  of  Caata ;  annex^  to  the  curacy 
of  Pari. 

CHAUClUAN^  a  aetiiement  of  the  province 
wad  corregiwdeMto  of  Huailas  in  Peru ;  aimezed  to 
the  curacy  of  Caxacai,  in  the  province  of  Caxa- 
lambo. 

CHAUCIULLQS,  as^tlement  of  tbeprovinoe 
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and  government  ot  Tucnm&n,  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  city  of  Santiago  del  Estero,  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Choromoros. 

[CHAUDIERE  River,  a  s.e.  water  of  the  St, 
liawrence,  rising  in  Lincoln  and  Hancock  coun« 
ties,  in  the  district  of  Maine.  The  carrying  place 
from  boatable  waters  in  it,  to  boatable  waters  in  the 
Kennebeck,  is  only  five  miles.] 

[Chauoie  RE  Falls  are  situate  about  nine  miles 
above  Quebec,  on  the  opposite  shore,   and  about 
three  or  four  miles  back  from  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, into  which  the  river  Chaudiere  disembogues 
itself.     The  river  is  seen  at  a  distance,  emerging 
from  a  thick  wood,    and  gradually   expanding 
from  an  almost  imperceptible  stream  till  it  reaches 
the  cataract,  whose  breadth  is  upwards  of  360 
feet.     Here  the  disordered  masses  of  rock,  which 
appear  to  have  been  rent  from  their  bed  by  some 
Violent  convulsion  of  nature,  break  the  course  of 
the  waters,  and  precipitate  them  from  a  height  of 
130  feet  into  an  immense  chasm  below.     In  some 
parts  large  sheets  of  water  roll  over  the  precipice, 
and  fall  unbroken  to  the  bottom  ;  while  in  other 
places  the  water  dashes  from  one  fragment  of  the 
JTOck.  to  another,  with  wild  impetuosity,  bellow- 
ing and  foaming  with  rage  in  every  hollow  and 
cavity  that  obstructs  its  progress ;  from  thence  it 
rushes  down  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  into 
the  boiling  surge  beneath,  where  it  rages  with  in- 
conceivable fur^,  till  driven   from  the  gulf  by 
fresh  columns,  it  hurries  away  and  loses  itself  in 
the!  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence.    The  scenery 
which  accompanies  the  cataract  of  Chaudiere  is 
beautiful  and  romantic  beyond  description.    In 
the  centre,  a  large  fragment  of  rock,  which  first 
divides  the  water,  at  the  summit  of  the  precipice, 
forms  a  small  island  ;    and  a  handsome  fir-tree, 
which  grows  upon  it,  is  thus  placed  in  a  most 
«ingular  and  picturesque  situation.     The  forest  on 
cither  side  the  river  consists  of  firs,  pines,  birch, 
oak,  ash,  and  a  variety  c^  other  trees  and  shrubs, 
iDtermingledin  the  most  wild  and  romantic  man- 
ner.    Their  dark  green  foliage,  joined  with  the 
brown  and  sombre  tint  of  the  rocky  fragments  over 
which  the  water  precipitates  it^lf,  form  a  strik- 
ing and  pleasing  contrast  to  the  snowy  white- 
ness of  the  foaming  surge,  and  the  columns  of 
sparkling  ^pray  which  rise  in  clouds  and  mingle 
with  the  air.] 

*  CHAUGE,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  S. 
Carolina;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  xiver 
-Tugelo. 

CHAUICO,  San  Pbdro  dk,  a  settlement  of 
tibe  bead  settlement  of  Tlacotepec,  and  tdcaldia 
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mayor  of  Juxtlahuaca,  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  con* 
tains  57  families  of  Indians. 

CHAD  IN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Castro- Vireyna  in  Peru;  annexed, 
to  the  curacy  of  Chupamarca  in  the  province  ot 
Yauyos. 

Chauin,  another  settlement* in  the  pitnrince 
and  corregimiento  of  Caxamarquilla  in  Peru. 

CHALflNA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Lucanas  in  the  same  kingdom  ;• 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Paraisancos. 

CHAUINILLOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Huamalies  in  the  same  king- 
dom ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Pachas. 

CHAUITA8,' La -Present  AcioN  de,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  pfovince  and  government  of  Mwias  in 
the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

CHAULAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Huanuco  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Huacar. 

CHAUNAMILLA,  a  settlement  of  the  pio« 
vince  and  corregimiento  of  Maule  in  the  kingdom 
of  Chile  ;  situate  upon  the  shore  and  at  the  source 
of  the  river  Jecudanue* 

CHAUPICOS,  a  settleinent  of  the  province- 
and  corregimiento  of  Canta  in  Peru  ;  annexed  tx> 
the  curacy  of  Atabillos  Baxos* 

CHAUPIJMARCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Tarma  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to 
the  curacv  of  Tapu.. 

CHAUTLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Zoques  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala. 

,  CHAUX,  PuNTA  DE,  an  extremity  of  the  e. 
coast  of  the  island  (rf*  Martinique,  one  of  the  An- 
tilles. It  runs  into  the  sea  nearly  equal  with  that 
of  Carabelle. 

CHAXAL,^  a  river  of  the  province  and  ofeaUis 
mayor  of  Chiapa  in  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala. 
It  runs  e.  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  gulf  of  Hi- 
gueras. 

CHAYANTA,  or  Charcas,  a  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Peru,  bounded  n*  by  that  of  Go- 
chabamba,  n,  w.  by  the  corregimiento  of  Oruro,  e» 
by  the  province  of  Yamparaez,  ^.  e.  and  $•  bythal 
df  Porco,  and  w,  by  that  of  Paria ;  is  S6  leagues 
in  length  from  w.  to  e,  and  44  in  width,  n.  s.  Its 
temperature  is  various,  since  it  contains  the  settle- 
ments of  Puna  and  Valles  ;  in  the  former  of  these 
are  found  in  abundance  the  productions  of  the 
sierra^  and  in  the  latter  wheat,  maize,  and  other 
seeds  and  herbs  :  they  have  equally  a  traffic  with 
the  surrounding  provinces,  especially  in  the  ar- 
ticles of  wheat  and  flour  of  maize.    Here  ace  bied 
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cattle  of  all  sorts ;  and  thei^  are  some  gold  mines, 
though  they  prod  ace  at  present  very  sparingly;* 
sohieof  the  silver  mines,  >rhich  were  very  fraitful, 
have  lately  filled  with  water,  and  attempts  have 
been  made  in  vain  to  empty  them.  Indeed  the 
only  mines  which  have  produced  any  great  wealth 
are  those  found  in  the  mountains  of  Aullagns,  and 
from  them,  for  some  years  past,  metals  of  the 
rarest  qualities  have  been  extracted.  In  the  woods 
cKthe  valleys,  which  produce  very  fine  and  excel- 
lent timber,  are  found  wolves,  tigers,  and  other 
wild  bedsts  inhabiting  the  mountains;  also  a 
speciles  of  bees,  which  form  their  combs,  in  the  hol- 
lows of  trees,  and  the  honey  of  which  they  call 
de  charas.  There  is  a  river  in  this  province  com- 
posed of  several  streams,  and  which  unites  itself 
with  the  Cochabamba.  The  number  of  its  inha- 
bitants amounts  to  36,000,  who  are  divided  into 
S7  settlements.  Its  reparihmenlo  used  to  amount 
to  9S,665  dollars,  and  its  ofeovo/a  to.  741  dollars 

fer  annum*    It  is  <me  of  the  richest  provinces  of 
^ru« 
The  capital  is  of  the  same  name,  and  the  other 

settlements  are^ 

Charca, 

Pitantora, 

Ocuri, 

Uruycarasi, 

San  Francisco  de  Micani, 

San  Marcos  de  Miraflo- 
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ChayantacaS) 

Amayapanlpay 

lidimes, 

Calacala^ 

Amajra, 

Amiiyavilqne^ 

Pocoata, 

Chayala^ 

Casimbuco, 

San  Pedro  de  Macha, 

Moromoro, 

Maragua, 

Pancachi, 

Sarari, 


res. 


Surumi^ 

Santiago  de  Moscari, 

San  Pedro  de  Buenavista, 

Acasio, 

Toracari, 

Huaicoma, 

AuUagas. 
CHEANE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay. 

CHEARA,  a  settlement  of  the  provinoe  and 
carregimiento  of  Andahuailas  in  Peru;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Huaimna. 

[CHEAT  River  rises  in  Randolph  county, 
Virgiiiia,  and  after  pursuing  a  n*  n.  w.  course,  joins 
Mononsahelariver^  three  or  four  miles  within  the 
FennsyTvania  line.  It  is  200  yards  wide  at  its 
mouth,  and  100  yards  at  the  Dunkards  settlement, 
50  miles  higher,  and  is  navigable  for  boats,  except 
in  dry  seasons.  There  is  a  portage  of  37  miles 
from  this  river  to  the  Potowmack,  at  the  mouth  of 
Savage  river.] 

CHEBA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor* 
wegimienio.  of  Tonja  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gra- 


nada, of  a  cold  tempemture.  It  lies  between  soifne 
mountains,  and  abounds  in  the  productions  of  a 
cold  climate,  such  as  wheat,  mai^e,  truffles,  and 
barley ;  it  consists  of  100  house-keepers,  and  of  * 
40  Indians,  all  of  whom  are  subject  to  the  disorder 
of  the  coios,  or  swelling  of  the  throat;  is  S4 
leagues  to  the  n,  e.  of  Tunja. 

CHEBANONKOGUE,  a  town  of  the  French, 
in  Canada  ;  situate  in  the  country  of  the  Mistasuis 
Indians,  on  the  n*  shore  of  a  lake  which  gives  it  its 
name. 

CHEBEN,  a  river  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  rises 
from  a  small  lake  near  the  settlement  and  fort  of 
Sackvilie,  runs  n.  and  enters  the  Basin  des  Mines,, 
or  of  the  Mines,  of  the  bay  of  Fundy. 
*  [CHEBUCTO,  a  bay  and  harbour  on  the  $.  s.  e. 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  distinguished  by  the  loss  of 
a  French  fleet  in  a  former  war  between  France 
and  Great  Britain.  Near  the  head  of  this  bay^ 
on  the  20.  side,  stands  the  city  of  Halifax,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  province.] 

CHECA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor* 
regimiento  of  Tinta  in  Peru. 

CHECACUPl,  a  settlement  of  the  same  pro- 
vince and  kingdom  as  the  former. 

CHECiiLeupi^another,  in  the  province  of  Quispi<* 
canchi  or  Urcos  in  the  same  kingdom. 

CHECASA,  LaNubva,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  corregimknto  of  Pilaya  and  Ptopaya 
m  Perm 

CHEGHIRGANTi,  a  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Darien  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tierra  Firmc  It  rises  in  the  mountains  on  the  n. 
side,  runs  n.  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  small  beech 
or  plauoH'j  opposite  the  port  of  Oalidonia. 

CriECODlN,  a  small  lake  of  the  province  and" 
country  of  the  Iroquees  Indians  in  Canada,  lies 
between  the  lake  Osw^  and  the  river  Ohio. 

CHECRAS.    See  Chancat. 

[CHEDABUCTO,  or  Milporo  Havbn,  a 
large  and  deep  bay  on  the  easternmost  part  of 
Nova  Scotia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  gut  of  Canso^ 
Opposite  to  its  mouth  stands  isle  Madame.  Sal- 
mon river  falls  into  this  bay  from  the  w.  and  is 
remarkable  for  one  of  the  greatest  fisheries  in  the 
world.] 

CH£DIAC,  a  small  river  ef  Nova  Scotia, 
which  runs  e.  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  strait  fonn^ 
by  the  coast  and  the  bland  of  San  Juan. 

[CHEESADAWD  Lake,  about  SIO  miles  n.  e. 
by  e.  of  the  Canadian  house,  on  the  e.  end  of 
Slave  lake,  in  the  Hudson  bay  company's  terri* 
tory,  is  about  35  mUes  in  length,  and  the  same  In 
breadth.    Its  w*  shore  is  mountainoas  and  rocky.} 
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[CHEGOMEGAN,  a  point  of  land  about  60 
miles  in  lengthy  on  tbe  x.  side  of  lake  Superior. 
About  100  miles  to.  of  this  cape,  a  considerable 
river  falls  into  tlie  lake ;  upon  its  banks  abundance 
of  Tirgin  copper  is  found.] 

CHEGOrfOIS,  a  small  river  of  the  same  pro- 
vince and  colony  as  the  former.  It  runs  s,  w.  and 
enters  the  Basin  des  Mines. 

CHEGUEHUE,  a  river  of  the  province  of 
Sucumbios  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It  runs  s.  w. 
and  enters  the  Aguarico,  in  lat.  6'  n. 

CHEGUIQUILLA,  a  seUlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregtmiento  of  Coquimbo  in  the  king- 
dom  of  Chile;  situate  to  the  s.  of  the  town  of 
Copiapo. 

CHEJANI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregtmiento  of  Carabaya  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Para. 

CHEKOUTIMI,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of 
Canada,  in  the  country  of  the  nation  ofitsnamei 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Saguenay. 

CHELEL,  a  settlement  of  tbe  province  and 
correc-ZmtVi/to  of  Luy a  and  Cbiilaos  m  Pdru;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Cheto. 

[CHELMSFORD,  a  township  in  Middlesex 
county,  Massachusetts ;  situated  on  the  s»  side  of 
Merrimack  river,  S6  miles  n.  ».  from  Boston,  and 
contains  1144  inhabitants.  There  is  an  ingeniously 
constructed  bridge  over  the  river  at  Pawtncket 
falls,  which  connects  this  town  with  Dracut.  The 
route  of  the  Middlesex  canal,  designed  to  connect 
the  waters  of  Merrimack  with  uose  of  Boston 
harbour,  will  be  s.  through  the  e.  part  of  Chelms- 
ford.] 

CHELQUE,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
district  of  Guadalabqucn  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile ; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Valdivia. 

[CHELSEA,  called  by  the  ancient  natives  Win* 
frisimety  a  town  in  Suffolk  county,  Massachusetts, 
containing  472  inhabitants.  Before  its  incorpora- 
tion, in  1738,  it  was  award  of  the  town  of  Boston. 
It  is  situated  n.  e.  of  the  metropolis,  and  separated 
from  it  by  the  ferry  across  the  harbour,  called 
Winnisimet.'] 

[Chelsra,  a  township  in  Orange  county,  Ver- 
mont, having  839  inhabitants.] 

[Chelsea,  tbe  name  of  a  parish  in  the  city  of 
Norwich,  (Connecticut),  called  the  Landing,  situ- 
ated at  the  head  of  the  river  Thames,  14  miles  n. 
of  New  London,  on  a  point  of  land  formed  by 
the  junction  of  Shetucket  and  Norwich,  or  Little 
rivers,  whose  united  waters  constitute  the  Thames. 
it  is  a  busy,  commercial,  thriving,  romantic,  and 
agreeable  place,  of  about  150  bouses,  ascending 
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one  above  another  in  tiers,  on  artificial  feuBdi* 
tions,  on  the  5.  point  of  a  hieh  rocky  hilL] 

Chelsea,  a  settlement  of  the  Englidi  in  the 
province  and  colony  of  Massachusetts,  one  of  the 
tour  of  New  England,  on  the  shore  of  the  port  of 
Boston. 

CHEMIN,  Croix  db  la  Mollk  dx,  a 
in  Canada,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
the  river  Wabache. 

[CHEMUNG.  The  zo.  branch  of  Snsqudiavali 
river  is  sometimes  so  called.    See  Tioga  River.] 

[Chemung  is  a  township  in  Tioga  ooutfi 
New  York.  By  the  state  census  of  1796,  SI  of 
its  inhabitants  were  electors.  It  has  Newtai  w^ 
and  Oswego  e.  about  160  miles  n,  w.  fiom  JNeir 
York  city,  measuring  in  a  straight  line.  Between 
this  place  and  Newton,  General  Sullivan,  in  his  vic- 
torious expedition  against  the  Indians  in  1779,  hada 
desperate  eneagement  with  the  Six  Nations^  whom 
he  defeated.  The  Indians  were  strongly  entrencbedy 
and  it  required  the  utmost  exertioas  of  the  Ame- 
rican army,  with  field  pieces,  to  dislodge  them ; 
although  the  former,  including  250  toriea,  amount- 
ed only  to  800  men,  while  the  Ameripana  wm« 
5000  in  number,  and  well  appointed  in  everjr  re- 
spect.] 

CHENE,  a  river  of  Canada,  which  runs  n.  m* 
and  enters  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  opposNe  the 
settlement  of  New  Port. 

rCHENENGO  is  a  v.  branch  of  SotfiiefaaiH 
nan  river.  Many  of  the  military  townsbipf  are 
watered  by  the  n.  t».  branch  of  this  river.  The 
towns  of  Fayette,  Jerico,  Greene,  Clinton,  and 
Chenengo,  in  Tioga  county,  lie  between  this  river 
and  the  e.  waters  of  Susquehannah.] 

fCiiEN  ENGO,  a  post  town,  and  one  of  the  chief 
in  Tioga  county.  New  York.  The  settled  part 
of  the  town  lies  about  40  miles  n.  e.  from  Tioga 
point,  between  Chenengo  river  and  'Susaneban- 
nah ;  has  the  town  of  tierico  on  the  n.  By  the 
state  census  of  1796,  169  of  its  inhabitants  are 
dectors.  It  was  taken  off  from  Montoomeiy 
county,  and  in  179 1  it  had  only  45  inhaLoitaiils. 
It  is  375  miles  n.  n.  a),  of  Philadelphia.] 

[CHENESSEE  or  GENBssBERiverrisesinP^nn- 
sylvania,  near  the  spot,  which  is  the  higheet  ffronad 
in  that  state,  where  tlie  easternmost  water  of  Alkgfaa* 
ny  river,  and  Pine  creek,  a  water  of  Snsguehamiah, 
and  Tioga  river,  rise.  Fift^  mites  from  its  sonrot 
there  are  falk  of  40  feet,  and  five  from  its  mouth  of  75 
feet,  and  a  little  above  that  of  96  feet  These  ftlb 
furnish  excellent  mill-seats,  which  areimproved  by 
the  inhabitants.  After  a  course  of  about  lOO  miles, 
mostly  n.  e.  by  n.  it  empties  into  lake  Ontario,  fiwr 
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Iniks  and  a  half  0.  of  Irondequat  or  Randagut  baj, 
and  80  c.  itom  Niagara  fails.  The  settlements  on 
Chenessee  rirer  from  its  mouth  upwards,  arc 
Hartford,  Ontario,  Wadsworth,  and  Williams- 
burgh.  The  last  mentioned  place,  it  is  probable, 
will  60on  be  the  seat  of  extensive  commerce. 
There  .will  not  be  a  carrying  place  between  New 
York  city  aiKl  Williamsburgh  when  the  w. 
eanab  and  locks  shall  be  completed.  The  carry- 
ing  places  at  present  are  as  follows,  viz.  Albany 
to  &iienectady,  16  miles ;  from  the  head  of  the 
Mohawk  to  Wood  creek,  one ;  Oswego  falls,  two ; 
Chenessee  falls,  two ;  so  that  there  are  but  21  miles 
land  carriage  necessary,  in  order  to  convey  com- 
modities from  a  tract  of  country  capable  of  main- 
taining several  millions  of  people.  The  fieunoas 
Chenessee  flats  lie  on  the  borders  of  this  river. 
They  are  about  90  miles  long,  and  about  four 
wide;  the  soil  is  remarkably  rich,  quite  clear  of 
trees,  producing  grass  near  10  feet  high.  These 
iats  are  estisi^  to  be  worth  200,000/.  as  they 
nowUe.  They  are  mostly  the  property  of  the 
Indians.] 

•  CHENGUE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

fivemment  of  Santa.  Marta  in  the  kingdom  of 
ierra  Firrae ;  situate  on  the  .sea-coast.  It  was 
sacked  by  William  Gauscm  in  1655,  who  also 
destmyed  and  plundered  circumjacent  estates. 

[CHEPAWAS,  or  Ghipewats,  an  Indian 
nation  inhabiting  the  coast  of  lake  Superior  and 
the  islands  in  the  lake.  They  could,  according  to 
Mr.  Hntchins,  furnish  1000  warriors  20  years 
Ago.  Other  tribes  of  this  nation  inhabit  the  coun- 
try round  Sagutnam  or  Sagana  bay,  and  lake 
Huron,  bay  Puan,  and  a  part  of  lake  Michigan. 
They  were  latehr  hostile  to  the  United  States,  out, 
by  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  At^^st  3.  1795,  they 
yielded  to  them  the  island  De  Bois  Blanc.  See 
Sjx  Nationb.I 

[CHEPAW ITAN  Fort  is  situated  on  a  penin- 
sula at  the  $•  w.  end  of  Athapescow  lake,  lat.  58^ 
40"  n.  long.  1 10°  25'  w.  in  the  territory  of  the 
Hudson  bay  company.] 

•  CHEPEN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
cBrfeghniento  of  Sana  in  Peru. 

CUEPETLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  headsettle- 
mcnt^  and  aicaldia  mayor  of  Tlapa,  in  Nueva  £s- 
pana.  It  contains  203  families  of  Indians,  who 
live  by  the  making  and  selling  of  chocolate  cups. 
Two  leagues  to  the  n.  11.  v.  of  Tenango. 

[GHEPEWAS,  of  Leach  Lake,  Indkins  of 
H.  America,  claiming  the  country  on  both  sides  of 
the  Mississippi,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Crow-wing 
dpver  to  its  sourc^^  and  extending  9.  of  the  ^"-- 
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sippi  to  the  lands  claimed  by  the  Sioux,  with 
whom  they  still  contend  for  dominion.  They 
claim  also,  e,  of  the  Mississippi,  the  country  ex- 
tending as  far  as  lake  Superior,  including  the 
waters  of  the  St.  I^uis.  This  country  is  thickly 
covered  with  timber  generally,  lies  level,  and 
generally  fertile,  though  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  it  is  intersect^  and  broken  up  by  small 
lakes,  morasses,  and  small  swamps,  particularly 
about  the  heads  of  the  Mississipi  and  river  St. 
Louis.  They  do  not  cultivate,  out  live  princi- 
pally on  the  wild  rice,  which  they  procure  in  great 
abundance  on  the  borders  of  Leacn  lake  and  the 
banks  of  the  Mississipi.  Their  number  has  been 
considerably  reduced  by  wars  and  the  small-pox. 
Tbeir  trade  is  at  its  greatest  extent.] 

[Chbpewab,  of  Ked  Lake,  Indians  of  N.  Ame- 
rica, who  claim  the  country  about  Red  Lake  and 
Red  Lake  river,  as  far  as  the  Red  river  of  lake 
Winnipie,  beyond  which  last  river  they  contend 
with  the  Sioux  for  territory.  Thb  is  a  low  level 
country,  and  |^nerally  thickly  covered  with  timber, 
interrupited  with  many  swamps  and  morasses.  This,. 
as  well  as  the  other  bands  of  Chepewas,  are  es- 
teemed the  best  hunters  in  the  n.  w,  country ;  but 
from  the  long  residence  of  this  band  in  the  country 
they  now  inhabit,  game  is  become  scarce ;  there* 
fore  their  trade  is  supposed  to  be  at  its  greatest  ex- 
tent. The  Chepewas  are  a  well-disposed  people,, 
but  excessivdy  K>nd  of  spirituous  liquors.] 

[Ghepbwas,  of  River  Pembena,  Indians  of  N. 
America,  who  formerly  resided  on  the  e.  side  of 
the  Mississippi,  at  Sand  lake,  but  were  induced  by 
the  N.  W.  company  to  remove,  a  few  years  since^ 
to  the  river  Pembena.  Thev  do  not  claim  the 
lands  on  which  they  hunt.  The  country  is  level, 
and  the  soil  good.  The  w.  side  of  the  river  is 
principally  prairiesy  or  open  plains ;  on  the  e.  side 
there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  timber.  Their 
trade  at  present  is  a  very  valuable  one,  and  will 
probably  increase  for  some  years.  They  do  not 
cultivate,  but  live  by  hunting.  They  are  well- 
disposed  towards  the  whitest] 

CHEPICA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
carregimiento  of  Coquimbo  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile ;  situate  on  the  coast,  between  the  port  of 
Huasco  and  the  point  of  P&jaros. 

CHEPILLO,  a  small  isbind  of  the  S.  sea,  in 
the  gulf  of  Panami,  and  at  the  mouth  or  entrance 
of  the  river  Bayano,  is  somewhat  more  than  two 
leagues  distant  from  the  continent ;  three  miles  in 
circumference,  and  enjoys  a  pleasant  climate,  al- 
Uiough  sometimes  subject  to  intense  heat.  It  was 
formerly  inhabited  by  the  Indians,  of  whom  there 
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appears  to  have  been  a  settlement  towards  the  n. 
of  the  island,  from  some  vestiges  still  remaining. 
It  is  at  present  frequented  ouly  by  some  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Chepo,  who  cultivate  and  gather  here 
oranges,  lemons,  and  plantains  of  an  excellent  fla- 
Tour,  which  are  tbund  here  in  abundance.  In 
bt.  8^  57'  n. 

CHEPO,  San  Christoval  de,  a  settlement 
of  the  province  and  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  and 
f^overnment  of  Panamd  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Mamoni ;  is  of  a  kind  temperature,  fer- 
tile and  agreeable,  though  little  cultivated.  The 
air  is  however  so  pure  that  it  is  resorted  to  by 
invalids,  and  seldom  fails  of  affording  a  speedy 
relief.  It  has  a  fort,  which  is  an  estacada^  or  sur- 
Tounded  with  palisades,  having  a  ditch  furnished 
with  six  small  cannon,  and  being^  manned  by  a 
detachment  from  the?  garrison  of  Panami,  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  the  encroachments  of  the 
infiuel  Indians  of  Darien.  This  territory  was  dis- 
covered by  Tello  Guzman  in  1515,  who  gave  it 
the  name  of  Chepo,  through  its  Cazique  Chepauri, 
in  1679.  It  was  invaded  by  the  pirates  Bartholo- 
mew Charps,  John  Guarlem,  and  Edward  Bol- 
men,  when  the  settlement  was  robbed  and  destroy- 
ed, and  unheard-of  prosecutions  and  torments 
were  suffered  by  the  inhabitants.  Fourteen  leagues 
nearly  due  n.  e.  of  Panami,  [and  six  leagues 
ifrom  the  sea ;  in  lat.  9*  8'  w.] 

CHEQUELTI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Chilcas  and  Tarija  in  Peru ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  its  capital. 

[CHEQUETAN,  or  Seguataneio,  on  the 
coast  of  Mexico  or  New  Spain,  lies  seven  leagues 
w*  of  of  the  rocks  of  Seguataneio.  Between  this 
and  Acapulco,  to  the  ci  is  a  beach  of  sand,bf  18 
leagues  extent,  against  which  the  sea  breaks  so 
Tiolently,  that  it  is  impossible  for  boats  to  land  on 
an^  part  of  it ;  but  there  is  a  good  anchorage  for 
shipping  at  a  mile  or  two  from  the  shore  during 
the  fair  season.  The  harbour  of  Chequetan  is  very 
hard  to  be  traced,  and  of  great  importance  to 
such  vessels  as  cruise  in  these  seas,  being  the  most 
secure  harbour  to  be  met  with  in  a  vast  extent  of 
coast,  yielding  plenty  of  wood  and  water ;  and 
the  ground  near  it  is  able  to  be  defended  by  a  few 
men.  When  Lord  Anson  touched  here,  the 
place  was  uninhabited.] 

CHEQUIN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Maule  in  the  kingciom  of  Chile, 
and  in  the  valley  or  plain  of  Tango,  near  the  river 
Colorado,  In  its  vicinity,  towards  the  s.  is  an 
estate  called  El  Portrero  del  Rey,  at  the  source  of 
|he  xiver  M aipo. 
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CHERA,  a  river  near  Colan,  in  the  province  (^ 
Quito  in  Peru,  running  to  Amotage ;  from  whence 
Paita  has  its  fresh  water. 

CHERAKKE.     See  Cherokee. 

CHERAKIKAU,  a  river  of  the  province!  ami 
colony  of  South  Carolina.  It  runs  e.  and.  enters 
the  river  Chuvakansty.  On  its  shore  is  a  soudl 
settlement  of  Indians  of  the  same  name. 

CHERAKILICHI,  or  Apalaghicola,  a  fort 
of  the  English ,  in  the  province  and  colony  of  Georgia, 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Apalachicola,  and  at  the  coa« 
flux,  or  where  this  river  is  entered  by  the  Caiiloie. 

CHEliA^N  EL  Grande,  S.  Francisco  de^  a 
settlement  of  the  head  settlement  of  Siguinan,  aiod 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Valladolid,  in  Nueva  Espana^ 
contains  100  families  of  Curtidores  Indians,  and  is 
a  little  more  than  half  a  league  from  its  biead  set- 
tlement. 

CHERAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  prorince  and 
conegimiento  of  Piura  in  Perii7.^oirthe  confines  of 
the  province  of  J  aen  dc  Bracamoros,  upon  the  rivet 
Tambarapa,  is  of  a  hot  and  moist  temperataie, 
and  consequently  unhealthy ;  and  is  situate  in  tlie 
royal  road  which  leads  from  Loxa  through  Ays- 
baca  and  Guancabamba  to  Tomependa,  a  port  oC 
the  river  M aranon. 

.  [CHERA  WS,  a  district  in  the  upper  country  of 
South  Carolina,  having  North  Carolina  on  the 
If.  and  n.  e.  Georgetown  district  on  the  s.  e.  sind 
Lynchers  creek  on  the  s.w.  which  sepamtes  it 
from  Camden  district.  Its  length  is  aboat  83 
miles,  and  its  breadth  63 ;  and  is  subdivided  iota 
the  counties  of  Darlington,  Chesterfield,  and  MarU 
borough.  By  the  census  of  1791,  tihere  vreM 
10,706  inhabitants,  of  which  7618  were  white  Uh 
habitants,  the  rest  slaves.  It  sends  to  the  state 
legislature  six  representatives  and  two  senators; 
and  ia  conjunction  with  Georgetown  district,  one 
member  to  congress.  This  district  is  watered  bj 
Great  Peter  river  and  a  number  of  smaller  stieams, 
on  the  banks  of  which  the  land  is  thickly  settled 
and  well  cultivated^  .  The  chief  towns  are  Greeo^ 
ville  and  Chatham.  The  court-house  in  this  diiv 
trict  is  52  miles  from  Camden,  as  far  fir<»n  Lorn- 
berton,  and  90  from  Georgetown.  The  mail  stiopi 
at  this  place.  1 

CHERIBICHE,  a  port  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Venezuela,  to  the  w.  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Guaira. 

CHERIGUANES.    See  Chiriguanos. 

CHERILLA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Caxamarca  in  Peru ;  annexed  Co 
the  curacy  of  its  capital. 
.  CHERINOS,  a  river  of  the  province  and'  go* 
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Ternment  of  Jaen  de  Braeamoros  in  tbe  kingdom 
of  Quito,  It  runs  from  n.  to  s.  and  enters  the 
Chincbtpe  on  tbe  ii.  side,  somewhat  lower  than 
where  this  latter  is  entered  b^  the  Namballe,  and 
near  a  small  settlement  of  Indians. 

CHERNAL,  a  port  of  the  coast  of  tbe  kinsdom 
of  Chile,  in  tbe  dutrict  of  tbe  province  and  ror« 
regimienio  of  Copiap6.    Lat.  27^  27'. 

CHEROKEE,  a  settlement  of  North  Carolina, 
where  there  is  a  fort  built  by  tbe  English  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  of  its  name,  and  at  tne  mouth  of 
tbe  Agigua. 

Cherokeb,  a  \BTgn  river  of  the  above  colonj 
and  province,  called  also  Hoffohegec  and  Calla* 
Inaco.  It  rises  in  the  connty  of  Augusta,  and  takes 
lis  name  from  a  numerous  nation  of  Indians  ;  runs 
v.  for  manj  leagues,  forming  a  curve,  and  enters 
the  Ohio  ne^f  die /ottfcAe^  of  the  Mississippi.  Near 
to  this  river  are  some  verj  large  and  fertile  plains ; 
and  according  to  the  account  rendered  by  the  In* 
dians,  there  are,  at  the  distance  of  40  leagues  from 
the  Chicazas  nation,  four  islands,  called  Tabogale^ 
Kakick,  Cocbalt,  and  Tali,  inhabited  by  as  many 
other  dilierent  nations  of  Indians.  [Cherokee  was 
ibe  ancient  name  of  Tennessee  river.  Tbe  name  of 
Tennessee  was  formerly  confined  to  the  fourteenth 
branch,  which  empties  15  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
Clinch  river,  and  18  below  Knoxville.] 

CtiBROKBE,  the  country  of  the  Indians  of  the 
nation  of  this  name  in  North  Carolina.  It  stands 
9.  as  fer  as  the  Mississippi,  and  $f.  as  far  as  the 
confines  of  the  Six  Nations.  It  was  ceded  to  the 
Enelish  by  the  treaty  of  Westminster,  in  17S9. 
[This  celebrated  Indian  nation  b  now  on  the  de- 
dine.  They  reside  in  the  n.  parts  of  Georgia, 
and  tbe  ^.  parts  ol'the  state  of  Tennessee ;  having 
the  Apalacnian  or  Cherokee  mountains  on  the  e. 
ifrbicb  separate  them  from  North  and  South  Caro* 
lina,  and  Tennessee  river  on  the  n.  and  o.  and  the 
Creek  Indians  on  tbe  f .  The  present  line  between 
Cbem  and  the  state  of  Tennessee  is  not  yet  settled. 
A  line  of  experiment  was  dmwn,  in  179S,  from 
Clinch  river  across  Holston  to  Chilhove  mountain  ; 
but  the  Cherokee  commissioners  not  appearing,  it 
is  called  a  line  of  experiment.  The  complexion  of 
the  Cherokees  is  brighter  than  that  of  tbe  neigh- 
bouring Indians.  They  are  robost  and  well  made, 
and  taller  than  many  of  tfieir  neighbours ;  being 
generally  six  feet  high,  a  few  are  more,  and  some 
less.  Their  women  are  tall,  slender,  and  delicate. 
The  taints  and  morals  of  the  Cherokees  are  held 
in  great  esteem.  They  were  formerly  a  powerful 
nation  ;  but  by  continual  wars,  in  which  it  has  been 
their  destiny  to  be  engaged  with  the  ir.  In- 
dian tribes,  and  with  tbe  whites,  they  are  now  re- 
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duced  to  about  1500  warriors ;  and  they  are  lie- 
coming  weak  and  pusillanimoiis;  Some  writers 
estimate  their  numbers  at  2500  warriors.  They 
have  43  towns  now  inhabited.] 

Chbrokeb,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  this  na- 
tion, in  the  same  country  as  that  in  which  the  Eng- 
lish had  a  fort  and  establishment,  at  the  source  of 
the  river  CaHlon  ;  which  spot  is  at  present  aban- 
doned. 

CH  ERREPE,  a  port  of  the  coast  of  Peru ,  and  of 
the  S.  sea,  in  the  province  and  cotregimienlo  of 
Safta,  is  open,  unprotected,  and  shallow ;  and 
consequently  frequentrd  only  by  iressels  driven  to 
it  through  stress,  and  for  tbe  sake  of  convenience. 
It  is  in  lat.  T  TC  s. 

CHERRITON,  a  port  of  the  coast  of  the  pro- 
vince and  colony  of  Maryland,  within  tbe  bay  of 
Chesapeak,  behind  cape  Charles. 

[CHERRY  VaUey,  a  post-town  in  Otsego 
county.  New  York,  at  the  bead  of  the  creek  of  the 
same  name,  about  12  miles  n.  e.  of  Coopcr^town, 
and  IS  f.  of  Canaiohary,  61  n;.  of  Albany, 
and  996  from  Philadelphia.  It  contains  about  30 
bouses,  and  a  Presbvterian  church.  There  is  nn 
academy  here,  which  contained,  in  1796,  50  or  60 
scholars.  It  is  a  spacious  building,  60  tcet  by  40. 
Tbe  township  is  very  lar^,  and  lies  along  the  e. 
side  of  Otsego  lake,  and  its  outlet  to  Adiqnatangie 
creek.  By  the  state  census  of  1796,  it  appears 
that  629  of  its  inhabitants  are  electors.  This  set- 
tlement sufiered  severely  from  tbe  Indians  in  the 
late  war  ~\ 

[CHESAPEAK  is  one  of  the  largest  and  safest 
bays  in  the  United  States.  Its  entrance  is  nearly 
e.  It.  e.  and  s,  s.  w,  between  cape  Charles,  lat.  97*^ 
19'  and  cape  Henry,  lat.  97^,  in  Virginia,  12  miles 
wide,  and  it  extends  70  mii^  to  the  n.  dividing 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  It  i$  from  7  to  18  miles 
broad,  and  generally  as  much  as  9  fathoms  deep  ; 
afibrding  many  commodious  harbours,  and  a  safe 
and  easy  navigation.  It  has  many  fertile  islands, 
and  these  are  generally  along  the  e.  sid<;  of  the  bay, 
except  a  few  solitary  ones  near  the  w.  shore.  *A 
number  of  navigable  rivers  and  other  streams 
empty  into  it,  the  chief  of  which  are  Susque- 
hannah,  Patapsco,  Fatuxent,  Potowmack,  Rap- 
pahannock, and  York^  which  are  all  large  and  na- 
vigable. Chesapeak  bay  affords  many  excellent 
fisheries  of  herring  and  diad.  There  are  also  ex- 
cellent crabs  ana  oysters.  It  is  the  resort  of 
swans,  but  is  more  particularly  remarkable  for  a 
species  of  wild  duck,  called  canvasbacky  whose 
flesh  is  entirely  free  from  any  fishy  taste,  and  is 
admired  by  epicures  for  its  richness  and  dklicacy. 
In  a  commercial  pomt  of  view,  this  bay  is  of  ia^ 
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mense  advantage  to  the  neighbouring  states,  parti-i 
cularly  to  Virginia.  Of  that  state  it  has  been  ob- 
served, with  some  little  exaggeration,  however, 
that "  every  planter  has  a  river  at  his  door.'*] 

[CHESHIRE  county,  in  New  Hampshire,  lies  in 
the  s.  w.  part  of  the  state,  on  the  e.  bank  of  Con- 
necticut river.  It  has  the  state  of  Massachusetts 
onthe^.  Grafton  county  on  the  it.  and  Hillsbo* 
rough  county  c.  It  has  34  townships,  of  which 
Charlestown  and  Keene  are  the  chief,  and  g8,772 
inhabitants,  ineluding  16  slaves.] 

[Cheshire,  a  township  in  Berkshire  county, 
Massachusetts  ;  famous  for  its  good  cheese ;  1 40 
miles  n.  w.  from  Boston.] 

[Chesuirf,  a  township  in  New-Haven  county, 
Connecticut,  J  5  miles  n.  of  New-Haven  city,  and 
26  s,  to.  of  Hartford.  It  contains  an  Episcopal 
church  and  academy,  and  three  Congregational 
churches.] 

[CHESTNUT  Hill,  a  township  in  Northampton 
county,  Pennsylvania.] 

[Chesnut  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Great  Kanha- 
way,  in  Virginia,  where  it  crosses  the  Carolina 
line.     Here,  it  is  said^  are  iron  m|nes.] 

[Chesnut  Ridge.  Part  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  in  Pennsylvania,  are  thus  called,  5.  e, 
of  Greensborough.] 

CHESSOT,  a  town  of  the  province  and  colony 
of  North  Carolina  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Eupliasec. 

[CHESTER,  a  township  in  Lunenburg  county, 
Nova  Scotia,  on  Mahone  bay,  settled  originally 
by  a  few  families  from  New  England.  From 
hence  to  Windsor  is  a  road,  the  distance  of  25 
miles.] 

[Chester,  a  small  plantation  in  Lincoln  county, 
Maine,  nine  miles  from  Titcomb.  It  has  eight  or 
nine  families.] 

[Chester,  a  township  in  Hampshire  county, 
Bfassachusetts,  adjoining  Westfield  on  the  e.  and 
about  20  miles  n.  w.  of  Springfield.  It  contains 
177  houses,  and  1119  inhabitants.] 

[Chestlr,  a  large,  pleasant,  and  elegant  town- 
ship in  Rockingham  county.  New  Hampshire, 
tt  is  21  miles  in  len^h  ;  and  on  the  id.  side  is  a 
pretty  large  lake,  wnich  sends  its  waters  to  Merri- 
mack river.  It  was  incorporated  in  1722,  and 
contains  1902  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  farmers. 
It  is  situated  on  the  e.  side  of  Merrimack  river, 
14  miles  n,  w.  of  Haverhill,  as  far  w,  of  Exeter, 
35  w,  by  s.  of  Portsmouth,  six  n.  of  Londonderry, 
andS06  from  Philadelphia.  From  the  compact 
part  of  this  town  there  is  a  gentle  descent  to  the 
sen,  which,  in  a  pkar  day,  may  be  seen  from 
thence.     It  is  a  post-town,  and  contains  about  60 
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houses  and  a  Congregational  church.  Rattlesnake 
hill,  in  this  township,  is  a  great  cariosity :  it  is 
half  a  mile  in  diameter,  of  a  circular  form,  and 
400  feet  high.  On  the  s.  side,  10  yards  from  its 
base,  is  the  entrance  of  a  cave,  called  the  Devil's 
Disn,  which  is  a  room  15  or  20  feet  square,  and 
four  feet  high,  floored  and  circled  by  a  r^ular 
rock,  from  the  upper  part  of  which  are  depend- 
ent many  excrescences,  nearly  in  the  form  and 
size  of  a  pear,  which,  when  approached  by  a  torch, 
throw  out  a  sparkling  lustre  of  almost  every  hue^ 
It  is  a  cold,  dreary  place,  of  which  many  fright- 
ful stories  are  told  by  those  who  delight  in  the 
marvellous.] 

[Chester,  a  township  in  Windsor  county,  Ver- 
mont, w.  of  Springfield,  and  11  miles  w.  by  s.  of 
Charlestown,  in  New  Hampshire,  -  and  contains 
981  inhabitants.] 

(Chesteb,  a  borough  and  post-t<f(in  in  Peon<» 
vania,  and  the  capital  of  Delaware  county  j 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  w.  side  of  Delaware  n- 
yer,  near  Marcus  hook,  and  13  miles  it.  e.  of  Wil« 
mington.  It  contains  about  60  houses,  built  on  a 
regular  plan,  a  court-house,  and  a  g^ioL  From 
Chester  to  Philadelphia  is  20  miles  by  water,  and 
15  It.  e.  by  land  ;  here  the  river  is  narrowed  bv 
islands  of  marsh,  which  are  generally  baakea, 
ancf  turned  into  rich  and  immensely  valuable  mea- 
dows. The  first  colonial  assembly  was  convened 
here,  the  4th  of  December  1682.  The  place  af- 
fords genteel  inns  and  good  entertainment,  and  is 
the  resort  of  much  company  from  the  mdropolis 
during  the  summer  season.  It  was  incorporaled  in 
December  1795,  and  is  governed  by  two  bur- 
gesses, a  constable,  a  town-clerk,  and  three  assiflt- 
ants  ;  whose  power  is  limited  to  preserve  the  peace 
and  order  of  the  place.] 

[Chester  County,  in  Pennsylvania,  w.  of  Dda^ 
ware  county,  and  s.  w.  of  Philadelphia ;  about  45 
miles  in  length,  •and  SO  in  breadth.  It  contains 
33  townships,  of  which  West  Chester  is  the  shire 
town,  and  27,937  inhabitants,  of  whom  145.  are 
slaves.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  the  n.  parts,  which 
emplojrs  six  forges:  these  manufacture  ^about 
1000  tons  of  bar-iron  annually.] 

[Chester  Court-House,  in  south  Carolina,  22 
miles  s.  of  Pinckney  court-house,  and  58  »•  ao.  of 
Columbia.    A  post-office  is  kept  here.] 

[Chester  liiver,  a  navi^ble  water  of  the 
e.  side  of  Maryland,  which  rises  two  miles  within 
the  line  of  Delaware  state,  by  two  sourc^  Cy  pms 
and  Andover  creeks,  which  unite  at  Bridgetown ; 
runs  nearly  s.  w,;  after  passing^  Chester  it  runs  $• 
-nearly  three  miles,  when  it  receives  South-JESastem 
creek;  and  15  miles  farther,  in  a  f.  «7.  diiecttOD»it 
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f  mpites  into  Cfaesapeak  bay,  at  Love  point  It  formt 
an  island  at  its  mouth ,  and  by  a  channel  on  the  e,  side 
of  Kaat  island,  communicates  with  Eastern  bay. 
It  is  proposed  to  cut  a  canal,  about  1 1  miles  long, 
frma  Andover  creek,  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Bridgetown  to  Sa]is))ury,  on  Upper  Dack  creek, 
which  falls  into  Delawai^  at  Hook  island.] 

[Chester,  a  small  town  in  Shimnandoan  county, 
Virginia,  situate  on  the  point  of  land  formed  by 
the  junction  of  Allen's  or  North  river  and  South 
river,  which  form  the  Shannandoah  ;  16  miles  f* 
by  w.  of  Winchester.  Lat.  39°  4'  n.  Long. 
78°  SB' ».] 

[Chbster  County,  in  Pinckney  district.  South 
Carolina,  lies  in  the  ^.e.  comer  of  the  district,  oii 
Wateree  river,  and  cdntrais  6866  inhabitants ;  of 
whom  5866  are  whites,  and  938  slaves.  It  sends 
two  representatives,  but  no  senator^  to  the  state 
l^istature.] 

[Chested,  a  town  in  Cumberland  county,  Vir- 
ginia ;  situate  on  the  s.  m*  bank  of  James  river, 
15  miles  n.  of  Blandford,  and  six  s.  of  Rich- 
mond.] 

[CHESTERFIELD,  a  township  in  Hampshire 
county,  Bfassachusetts,  14  miles  w.  of  Northamp- 
ton. It  contains  180  houses,  and  1183  inha- 
bitants.] 

[Chesterfield, a  township  in  Cheshire  county. 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  t.  banl(  of  Connecticut 
river,  baWng  Westmoreland  n.  and  Hinsdale  f* 
It  was  incorporated  in  175S,  and  contains  1905  in- 
habitants. It  lies  about  25  miles  s.  by  ».  of 
(Tharlestoiwn,  and  about  90  or  100  w.  of  Ports- 
mouth. About  the  year  1730,  the  garrison  of 
fort  Dummer  wasal&rmed  with  frequent  explosions, 
and  wfth  columns  of  fire  and  smoke,  emitted  from 
West  River  mountain  in  thistownship,and  four  miles 
distant  Irom  that  fort.  The  like  appearances  have 
been  observed  at  various  times  since  ;  particularly, 
one  in  1752  was  the  most  severe  <^  any.  There 
are  two  places  where  the  rocks  bear  marks  of  hav- 
ing been  heated  and  calcined.] 

[Chesterfield  County,  m  South  Carolina,  is 
in  iQheraws  district,  on  the  North  Carolina  line.  It 
is  about  SO  miles  long,  and  29  broad,  j 

Chestehfield  County,  in  Virginm,  is  between 
James  and  Appamatox  rivers,  it  is  about  90 
miles  long,  and  25  broad;  and  contains  14,814 
inbabttants,  including  7487  slaves.] 

fCHESTBRFii^u  Inlet,  on  the  zi^.  side  of  Hud- 
S4>n^s  bay,  in  New  South  Wales,  upwards  of  SOO 
miles  in  length,  and  from  10  to  ^  in  breadth ;  fuU 
of  islands.] 

[CHESTERTOWN,  a  post-town  and  thecapi- 
tal  of  Kent  county,  Maryland,  on  the  w»  side  of 
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Chester  river,  16  iiliies  f .  w.  of  Gtorgetown,  38 
e.  by  5.  from  mltimore,  and  81  5.10.  of  Phtladel« 
phia.  It  contains  about  140  houses,  a  churchy 
Gollegei  court4iou5e,  and  gaol.  The  college  was 
incorpomted  in  178S,  by  the  name  of  Washing* 
ton.  It  is  under  the  directbn  of  24  trustees,  who 
are  empowered  to  supply  vacancies  and  hold 
estates,  whose  yearly  .value  ^hali  not  exceed  6000^ 
currency.  In  1787  it  had  a  permanent  fund  of 
1250f.  a  year  settled  upon  it  by  law.  Lat.  39°  IS' 
n.  Long.  76''  lO'  ».] 
CHETIMACHAS,  a  river  of  the  province  and 

Svernment  of  Louisiana.  It  is  an  arm  of  the 
ississippi,  which  runs  ^.  e.  and  enters  the  sea  on 
ihe  side  of  the  bay  of  Asuncion  or  Asoeasion.  [On 
the  Chetimachas,  six  leagues  from  the  Mississippi, 
there  is  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  same  name ; 
and  thus  far  it  is  Uniformly  100  yards  broad,  and 
from  two  io  four  fathoms  deep,  when  the  water  is 
lowest.  Some  drifted  logs  have  formed  a  shoal  at 
its  mouth  on  the  Mississippi ;  but  as  the  water  is 
deep  under  them  they  could  be  easily  removed ; 
und  the  Indians  say  there  is  nothing  to  impede  na« 
vigation  from  their  village  to  the  gulf.  The  banks 
are  more  elevated  than  those  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
in  some  places  are  so  high  as  never  to  be  over- 
flowed. The  natural  productions  are  the  same  as 
on  the  Mississippi,  but  the  soil,  from  th6  extraordi- 
uary  size  and  compactness  of  the  canes,  is  supe* 
rior.  If  measures  were  adopted  and  pursued  witti 
a  view  io  improve  this  communication,  there  would 
soon  be  on  its  banks  the  most  prosperous  and  im- 
portant settlements  in  that  colony.] 

[Chetimachas,  Grand  Lake  of,  in  Loui* 
siana,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  is  24 
miles  long,  and  nine  broad.  Lake  de  Portage, 
which  is  13  miles  long,  and  If^  broad,  commuh- 
nicates  with  this  lake  at  the  n.  end,  by  a  strait 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  The  country  bor- 
-dering  on  these  lakes  Is  low  and  flat,  timbered  with 
cypress,  live  and  other  kinds  of  oak  ;  and  on  Ihe 
e.  side,  the  land  between  it  and  the  Chafalava  river 
is  divided  by  innumerable  streams,  which  occa- 
sion as  many  islands.  Some  of  these  streams  are 
nayigaUe.  A  little  distance  from  the  5.  e.  shore 
of  the  lake  Chetimachas,  is  an  island  where  per- 
sons passing  that  way  generally  halt  as  a  resting 
place.  Nearly  opposite  this  island  there  is  an 
opening  which  leads  to  the  sea.  It  is  about  150 
yards  wide,  and  has  16  or  17  fathoms  water.] 

CHETO,  .a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
worregimienio  of  Luya  and  Cbillaos  in  Peru  ;  to 
the  cumcy  of  which  is  annexed  the  extensive  vai* 
ley  of  Huaillabamba,  in  the  .province  of  Cbacha* 
poyas. 
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CflETU,  Santissima  Trinidad  dk,  a  settle* 
ment  of  the  province  and  corregimknto  of  Caxa- 
marca  in  Peru. 

CHEUELUS,  orCiiAVE^os,  abarbarous  nation 
of  Indians  of  the  country  of  Maranon,  who  inhabit 
the  woods  bordei  ing  apon  the  river  Aguarico,  to 
the  e»  and  in  the  yicinity  of  the  lakes.  They 
are  warlike,  of  a  cruel  and  treacherous  nature,  and 
in  eternal  enmity  with  their  neighbours.  M.  de'la 
Martin iere  will  have  it,  that  the  name  Chavelos  is 
derived  from  the  French  word  chcoeux^  the  men 
and  the  women  both  allowing  and  encouraging  the 
growth  of  their  hair  till  it  reaches  down  to  the 
waist  ;  supposing,  forsooth,  that  these  Indians 
must  either  have  known  French  when  they  were 
discovered,  or  that  their  discoverers,  at  all  events, 
must  have  been  Frencli, 

CtlEURA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Esmcraldas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 
It  runs  n.  n.  e.  and  e.  washing  the  country  of  the 
ancient  Esmeraldas  Indians :  it  afterwards  entersthe 
liver  of  its  name  on  the  e.  side,  in  lat,  P  ^^  n. 

CHEWOCHEE,  a  settlement  of  North  Caro- 
Una ;  situate  on  the  skirt  of  the  mountains  of  Tel- 
liquo. 

CIllA,  a  settlement  of  the  correghnienio  of  Zi- 
paquira  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada ;  cele- 
brated in  the  time  of  the  Indians  for  having  been 
the  title  of  the  kings  or  zipas  of  Bogoti ;  the  in- 
vestiture of  which  dignity  was  always  transferred 
with  the  greatest  possible  solemnity,  it  is  of  a  very 
cold  temperature,  although  salutary;  and  is 
situate  on  a  beautiful  plam,  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Bo^otd,  four  leagues  to  the  n*  of  Santa  Fe. 

CHIAMILA,  ai  head  settlement  of  the  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Motines  in  Nueva  Espana,  contains  SO 
families  of  Indians. 

CHIAMOTO.    SccSetota. 

CHIANTLA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
mtealdia  ma^  of  Chiapa  in  the  kingtfom  of  Gua- 
temala. 

CHIAPA,  a  province  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  the 
kingdom  of  Guatemala ;  bounded  on  then,  by  the 
province  of  Tabasco,  e.  by  that  of  Vera  Paz,  w. 
by  that  of  Oaxaca  of  Nueva  Espafia,  and  s.  e.  by 
that  of  Soconusco.  It  extends  85  leagues  from  f . 
to  w.  and  is  nearly  SO  across  at  its  widest  part. 
It  was  conquered  by  Captain  Diego  Marari^os 
in  15S1 :  is  divided  into  districts  or  alcaldias 
fnayore$j  which  are  those  of  Zoques,  Chontales. 
Lotf  Llanos,  and  Xiquipila:  is  of^a  warm  ana 
moist  temperature,  although  it  has  some  parts  in 
which  the  cold  predominates.  Its  woods  abound 
with  large  trees  of  piqe,  cypress,  cedar,  and  wal- 
imt ;  and  of  others  of  a  resmous  kind,  from  which 
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are  extracted  aromatic  gums,  balsams,  and  Tiqitid 
amber,  tacamaca^  copal^  &c«  It  produces  also,  in 
abundance,  maize,  swhie,  honey,  cotton,  cochi« 
neal,  which  is  only  made  use  of  for  the  purpose 
of  dyeing  the  cotton ;  also  cacao,  and  much  pepper 
and  achoiCy  or  the  heart-leaved  bixa;  also  various 
kinds  of  domestic  and  wild  birds,  especially  par- 
rots, which  are  very  beautiful  and  highly  esteemed; 
a  small  bird,  called  toto,  less  than  a  young  pi£C0D| 
with  green  wings  ;  this  is  caught  by  the  Inauuis, 
who  pluck  from  its  tail  some  feathers,  which  tfaejr 

Erize  highly,  and  then  restoring  it  to  liberty;  it 
sing  a  capital  offence,  according  to  their  laws,  to 
destroy  it.  The  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs^  irkich 
have  been  brought  from  Europe,  have  mvltipled 
in  this  province  in  a  roost  extraordinary  manner ; 
so  also  have  horses,  which  are  of  such  ao  esteemed 
breed,  that  the  colts  are  taken  from  hence  to  Mex- 
.  ico,  a  distance  of  500  miles.  In  the  woods  braed 
many  lions,  leopards,  tigers,  and  wild  boan^ 
a  great  number  or  snakes,  some  being  90  feet  in 
length,  and  others  of  a  beautiful  crimson  colour^ 
streaked  with  black  and  white.  The  territory  is^ 
for  the  most  part,  rugged  and  mountainom ,  and 
watered  by  difierent  rivers:  none  of  these,  how- 
ever, are  of  any  particular  consideratioo,  altfacmgh 
that  which  bears  the  name  of  this  province  is  Ac 
medium  by  which  the  aforesaid  productions  are 
carried  to  the  other  provinces  ;  and  althoogb  this 
province  may  be  accounted  comparatively  poor, 
irom  being  without  mines  of  gold  or  silver,  it  is 
nevertheless  of  the  greatest  importance, .  as  being 
the  outwork  or  barrier  to  New  Spain,  from  tke  fa- 
cility with  which  this  kingdom  mieht  be  entered 
by  the  river  Tabasco.  The  capital  is  the  royal 
city  of  Chiapa,  situate  on  a  delightful  pfaun.  h 
is  the  head  of  a  bishopric,  erected  in  1SS8;  and 
has  for  arms  a  shield,  upon*  which  are  two  sierrm^ 
with  a  river  passing  between  them :  above  the 
one  is  a  golden  castle,  with  a  lion  rampant  upon  il; 
and  above  the  other  a  green  palm,  bearing  froit, 
and  another  lion,  the  whole  being  upon  a  red  fiekL 
These  arms  were  granted  by  the  Emperor  Charles 
y.  in  15S5.  The  cathedral  is  very  beautiful.  Il 
contains  three  convents  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis^ 
La  Merced)  and  St.  Domingo ;  a  monastery  of 
nuns,  and  five  hermitages.  Its  population  it 
scanty  and  poor,  and  the  principal  commerce  con* 
sists  in  cocoa-nuts,  cotton,  wool,  sugar,  cochineal, 
and  other  articles.  Its  nobility,  altmuj^  IMKify  are 
very  proud,  as  having  descended  from  aome  an* 
cient  fomilies  of  tiie  nrst  nobility  of  Spain ;  such 
as  those  of  Mendoza,  Yelasco,  Cortes,  &c.  The 
women  suffer  great  debility  at  the  stomach  on  ac* 
cotmt  of  the  excessive  heat^  and  th^  can  neier 
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faat  for  a  Iqng  time  together  :  tliey  Goniequeiitlj 
eat  fi-equcDtly ;  tbe  common  food  on  these  occa- 
31008  being  diocolate,  and  ivhich  k  even  handed 
to  them  whilst  at  charcb.  This  irreverence  the 
bishm  very  properly  proclaimed  against ;  but  it 
is  said  that  tn.is  execution  of  his  duty  cost  him  no 
less  than  his  life.  It  is  100  leagues  distant  from 
Guateftmla*    Lat.  IT''  4'.    Long.  OaP  5S'. 


Chiapa,  another  citv  in  the  same  province, 
which,  to  distbruish  it  rrom  the  former,  is  called 
Chiapa  de  los  indios;  these  (the  Indians)  being, 
lor  the  most  part,  its  inhabitants ;  is  the  largest 
settlement  in  the  whole  province,  and  is  situate  in 
a  ?aUey.  dose  upon  the  river  Tabasco,  being  IS 
leagues  distant  from  the  former  city.  It  has  va» 
rio^B  churches,  abounds  in  wealth,  and  is  the  place 
•wherein  the  Indian  families  first  settled.  They 
mjoy  many  privileges  and  exemptions,  owing  to 
the  seal  of  the  bishop.  Fray  Bartolom£  de  las  Ca- 
sas,  their  procurator  at  court.  The  river  abounds 
greatly  in  fine  fish ;  and  is  full  of  barks,  with 
which  they  occasionally  represent  sea-fights.  In 
.tlie  citv  also  there  are  commonly  balls,  plays,  con* 
certs,  DuU-fights,  and  spectacles  of  horsemanship ; 
since  the  inhabitants  are  much  given  to  diversions^ 
and  in  these  grudge  no  expence* 

Bishops  of  Chiapa. 

1.  Don  Fray  Juan  de  Arteaga  y  Avendano,  na^ 
live  of  Estepa  in  Andalucia ;  elected  in  1541 :  he 
died  in  the  same  year  in  Mexico,  before  he  arrived 
at  his  church. 

2.  Don  Fra^  Bartolom^  de  las  Casas,  a  man 
renowned  for  his  ceal  in  favour  of  the  Indians ;  he 
was  bom  at  SeyOle,  where  he  studied,  and  passed 
oyer  to  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  where  he  said 
the  first  mass  ever  celebrated  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  He  returned  to  Spain,  in  1515,  to  declaim 
against  the  tyrannies  which  were  practised  against 
tM' Indians*  He  went  back  the  following  year  to 
Noeya  Espana,  where  he  took  the  habit  o?  f^  monk 
of  St.  Dominic ;  and  returning  a  second  time  to 
Spain,  he  was  presented  by  tne  Emjperor  to  the 
bishopric  of  Chiapa,  which  office  h/e  did  not  ac- 
cept ;  but  was  afterwards  prevailed  upon  to  do  so 
by  the  united  entreaties  of  the  whole  of  his  order : 
he  therefore  entered  upon  it  in  1544.  He  then  left 
the  bishopric,  and  returned,  for  the  third  time,  to 
Spain  ;  and  having  retired  to  his  convent  of  Yal- 
ladolid,  died  in  1550. 

3.  Doji  Frai/  Toroas  Casillas,  also  of  the  order 
of  St.  Dominic  ;  he  was  sub-prior  of  the  convent 
of  SaUmanca,  and.passed  over  to  America  with 
Fray  Bartolom6  de  las  Casas.  Being  renowned 
for  uic  great  zeal  which  he  manifested  in  the  con- 
version of  the  infidel  Indians,  he  was  nominated 


to  be  bishop  iu  1560  ;  which  office  be  accepted  at 
tlie  express  command  of  its  general.  He  made  the 
visitation  of  all  Iiis  bishopric,  and  died  full  of  vir« 
tues,  in  1567. 

4*  Don  Fray  Domingo  de  Lara,  of  the  order  of 
St.  Domingo ;  he  made  so  strong  a  refusal  of  his 
election,  his  renunciation  of  the  office  not  having 
been  admitted,  that  he  prayed  to  God  that  he 
might  die  before  that  the  bulls  should  arrive  f>oni 
Rome ;  and  this  was  actually  the  case,  since  he 
departed  this  life  in  1573,  before  he  was  conse- 
crated. • 

5.  Don  Fray  Alonzo  de  Norona,  who  governed 
the  church  here  seven  years,  and  had  for  suc- 
cessor, 

6.  Don  Fray  Pedro  de  Feria,  native  of  the  town 
of  this  name  in  Estremadura,  a  monk  of  the  order 
of  St.  Dominic ;  he  passed  over  to  America,  was 
prior  of  the  convent  of  Mexico,  and  provincml  of 
that  province ;  he  returned  to  Spain,  refused  the 
general  visitation  to  which  he  was  appointed,  and 
retired  to  his  convent  of  Salamanca ;  was  presented 
with  the  bishopric  of  Chiapa,  which  he  also  re- 
fused ;  but  being  commanded  by  his  superiors,  he 
afterwards  accepted  it,  and  governed  14  years, 
until  1588,'when  he  died. 

7.  Don  Fray  Andres  de  Ubilla,  of  the  order  of  St. 
Dominic,  and  native  of  the  province  of  Guipuzcoa ; 
he  took  the  habit  in  Mcs^ico,  where  he  stuoied  and 
read  the  ar(s,  and  was  twice  prior  and  provincial 
of  the  province;  he  came  to  Spain  on  affairs 
touching  his  religion,  and  returning  to  Mexico, 
found  himself  presented  to  this  bishopric  in  1592^ 
where  he  governed  until  1601,  when  he  died,  hav- 
ing been  first  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Mechoaccin. 

8.  Don  Lucas  Duran,  a  friar  of  the  order  of 
Santiago,  chaplain  of  honour  to  his  Majesty ;  who 
immediately  that  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Chiapa,  renounced  his  power,  and  the  seewasthea 
vacant  nine  years. 

9.  Don  Fray  Juan  Gonzalez  de  Mendo^a,  na* 
tive  of  Toledo,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Angus- 
tin ;  he  passed  over  to  America,  was  made  bisnop 
of  Lipan,  aijd  titular  in  the  archbishopric  of 
Toledo;  and  lastly  of  Chiaoa,  in  1607;  from 
whence  he  was  promoted  in  tne  following  year  to 
Popay&n. 

10.  Don  Fray  Tomas  Blanes,  native  of  Valen- 
cia, of  the  order  of  St. Dominic;  he  passed  over 
to  Peru,  where  he  resided  man^  years,  studying 
arts  and  theology ;  he  assisted  m  the  visitation  of 
the  province  of  at.  Domingo,  and  having  come  to 
Spam,  he  was  presented  to  the  bbhopric  in  1009^ 
holding  the  government  until  1612^  when  he  died. 
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11.  Don /Vm^  JTaan  Zapata  y  Sandoval,  native 
of  Mexipo,  of  tne  order  of  St.  Angustin ;  he  came 
to  Spain,  was  regent  of  the  college  of  San  Grabriel 
de  Valladolid,  and  elected  bishop  of  Chiapa  in 
1613;  then  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of  Gua- 
temala in  1633. 

13.  Don  Bernardino  dc  Salazar  y  Frias,  native 
of  Burgos,  canon  of  Jaen,  collegiate  in  the  college 
of  San  Antonio  de  Portaceli  ae  Si^uenza;  pre- 
sented to  the  bishopric  in  1633 :  he  (xed  in  1633. 

13.  Don  Alonzo  iVfunoz,  dean  of  the  holy  church 
of  Mexico,  professor  of  theology  ;  he  died  before 
be  was  consecrated. 

14.  Don  Agustin  Ugarte  de  Saravia,  elected  in 
1638;  he  was  promoted  in  1630  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Guatemala. 

15.  Don  Fray  Marcos  Ramirez  de  Prado,  of  the 
order  of  St.  Francis,  native  of  Madrid ;  he  studied 
in  Salamanca  arts  and  theology  with  great  credit, 
was  guardian  of  the  convent  of  Lucena,  vice-com- 
missary general  of  the  Indies,  and  guardian  of  the 
convent  of  Granada,  when  he  was  elected  bishop 
of  Chiapa  in  1633 ;  he  entered  its  church  in  1635, 
and  was  promoted  to  that  of  Mechoac&n  in  1639. 

16.  Don  Fray  Christoval  de  Lazarraga,  a  monk 
of  the  order  of  ^t.  Bernard,  native  of  Madrid,  was 
taiaster  and  professor  in  Salamanca,  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  that  city,  and  qualificator  of  the  in- 
ouisition ;  he  was  presented  to  the  bishopric  of 
Oiiapa  in  1639,  and  promoted  to  that  of  Carta- 
gena of  the  Indies  in  1641. 

17.  Don  Fray  Domingo  de  Y  illaescusa,  a  monk 
of  the  order  of  St.  Jerome,  collegian  in  the  col- 
lie of  San  Lorenzo  el  Real,  prior  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Espeja,  and  of  those  of  Parral  de  Segovia, 
of  oan  Ger6nimo  de  Guisando  of  Madrid,  visitor 
of  the  two  Castillas,  and  general  of  his  order ;  was 
presented  to  the  bishopric  of  Chiapa  in  1641,  go- 
verned until  1651,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the 
church  of  Yucat&n. 

18.  Don  Fray  Francisco  Nunez  de  la  Vega,  a 
monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic. 

19.  Don  Christ6val  Bernardo  de  Quiros,  native 
of  Tordelaguna,  canon  of  the  churches  of  Are- 
quipa,  Quito,  and  of  Lima,  provisor  and  vicar- 
general  of  the  archbishopric,  and  judge  of  the  in- 
quisition ;  he  was  elected  in  1660,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  the  archbishopric  of  Popayan  in  1670. 

SO.  Don  Manuel  Fernandez  de  Santa  Cruz  y 
Sahagun,  a  native  of  Palencia  in  Castilla  de 
.  Cuenca,  in  the  university  of  Salamanca,  first  canon 
of  Segovia,  was  elected  m  1673,  and  before  he  ar- 
rived was  promoted  to  Guadalaxara. 

21.  Don 
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33.  Don  J  uan  Bautista  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  mu 
tive  of  the  town  of  San  Salvador,  in  the  province 
of  Guatemala,  of  the  religious  order  of  St.  Francis, 
professor  in  his  religion,  and  prelate  of  many  coa* 
vents  ;  he  was  elected  in  1708,  and  promotedto  the 
archbishopric  of  Guatemala  in  1714. 

34.  Don 

35.  Don  /ray  Joseph  Oubero  Ramires  de  Avd- 
Ittno,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  Nuentra  Sefiora  de  bt 
Merced  ;  elected  in  1734,  governed  19  years,  natB 
1753,  when  he  died.. 

36.  Don  Fray  Joseph  Yidal  de  Montexoma,  of 
the  order  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Merced,  a  natife 
of  Mexico ;  elected  in  1753,  governed  till  1767^ 
when  he  died. 

37.  Don  Miguel  de  Cilieza  y  Yelasco ;  elected 
in  the  above  year,  governed  until  17^,  when  he 
died. 

38.  Don  Fray  Lucas  Ramirez,  of  the  order  cf^ 
St.  Francis  ;  he  was  promoted  to  the  archbiBiho[Nnc 
of  Santa  F6  in  1769. 

39.  Don  Fray  Juan  Manuel  de  Vargas  y  Ri- 
vera, a  native  of  Lima,  monk  of  the  order  of  rfoes- 
tra  oenora  de  la  Merced  ;  elected  in  the  afine- 
said  year  of  1769,  governed  until  1774,  when  he 
died. 

30.  Don  Antonio  Caballero  y  Gongora^  until 
the  following  year  of  1775,  when  be  was  promoted 
to  the  church  of  Yucatdn. 

31.  Don  Francisco  Polanco,  until  1785,  when 
he  died  ;  and,  , 

33.'  Don  Joseph  Martinez  Palomino  Lopez  de 
Lerena,  elected  in  1786. 

Chiapa,  with  the  appellation  of  Mota,  a  setfle- 
ment  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Xilotepec  ha  Nneva 
Espajia.  It  contains  9m)  families  of  O^omies  In- 
dians, and  is  seven  leagues  to  the  n.  w.  of  its  ca« 
pital. 

CHIAPANTONGO,  a  settlement  and  bevl 
settlement  of  the  district  of  the  akaUia  mmor  of 
Xilotepec  jn  Nueva  Espana ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  its  capital,  from  whence  it  lies  two 
leagues  to  the  n.  It  contains  103  familes  of  Id* 
dians. 

CHIAPAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Cinaloa. 

CHIAPILLA,  a  settlement  of  the  prorinoe  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Chiapa,  and  kingdom  of  Guate- 
mala, in  the  district  of  its  capital. 

CHIARA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  nd  bi- 
shopric of  Huamanga  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  the  parish  of  Santa  Maria  Magdalena  in 
that  city,  from  whence  it  is  three  leagues  distiint. 

CHIAUTLA,  S.  Andres  db,  aaetttement  «id 
head  settlement  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tescoeo 
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in  Nueva  Espana,  is  of  a  mild  temperature ;  si- 
tuate in  a  pleasant  and  fertile  plain,  and  one  \vhich 
abounds  in  maize,  wheat,  and  other  seeds.  It  con- 
tains 368  families  of  Indians,  13  of  Spaniards,  and 
a  convent  of  the  religious  order  or  St.  Francis ; 
is  one  league  n.  of  its  capital. 

CuiAUTLA,  with  the  addition  of  La  Sal,  an- 
other settlement,  the  capital  of  its  jurisdiction,  in 
the  same  kingdom,  thus  called  from  the  salt  mines 
found  in  it  formerly,  and  from  which  the  inhabi* 
tants  used  to  derive  a  great  commerce.  At  pre- 
sent it  is  in  a  thorough  state  of  decay,  not  only  as 
its  trade  has  fallen  off  in  the  other  provinces  ;  but 
IIS  the  Indians  have  applied  themselves  rather  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  planting  of  fruits 
and  pulse,  from  the  traffic  of  wnich  they  derive 
their  maintenance.  It  is  inhabited  by  650  families 
of  Mexican  Indians,  and  40  of  Spaniards,  Mus' 
Uesy  and  Mulattoes.  It  contains  a  convent  of  the 
jneligious  order  of  St.  Au^rustin.  The  jurisdiction 
is  so  much  reduced  that  it  is  not  more  than  five 
leagues  in  length  and  three  in  width,  void  of  com- 
tneroe,  and  has  but  a  small  revenue,  its  inhabi- 
tants, although  they  are  somewhat  given  to  the 
breeding  of  small  cattle,  yet  this  must  hardly  be 
considered  with  them  a  branch  of  commerce, 
since  they  have  scarcely  enough  of  these  where- 
vith  to  support  themselves.  It  contains  only  two 
other  settlements,  and  these  are, 

Xicotlan,  Huehetlan. 

Forty-five  leagues  s.e.  J  to  the  s,  w,  of  Mexico. 
^  CHIBACOA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Venezuela ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
a  river  to  the  ze?.  of  the  town  of  Nirua. 

CHI  BAT  A,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Reynode 
Granada,  and  the  head  settlement  of  the  corregi- 
miento  of  Indios,  is  of  a  very  cold  and  fresh  tem- 

Erature,  abounding  in  productions,  and  particu- 
ly  in  cattle,  from  the  fleeces  and  bides  of  which 
are  made  quantities  of  blankets,  linen  cloths,  and 
other  articles  for  garments.  It  may  contain  about 
SOO  Indians,  and  it  is  eight  leagues  to  the  n.  e. 
of  Tunja,  lying  between  this  latter  place  and  the 
settlement  of  Siachoque. 

CHIBAI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
,carre^imienlo  of  Collahuas  in  Peru. 

CHICA,  an  island,  of  the  N.  sea,  one  of  the 
IfUcayas ;  situate  between  the  islands  Siguate  and 
St.  Andrew.  The  English  gave  it  the  name  of 
JLittlc. 

CHICACHA£,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Louisiana  or  S.  Carolina,  in  which 
the  English  have  a  fort  and  establishment  to  carry 
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on  commerce  with  the  Indians,  is  situated  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Sonlahove. 

CHICACHAS,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  this 
nation,  in  the  territory  thus  called,  where  the  Eng- 
lish have  an  establishment  or  mctory  for  oomf> 
merce. 

CHICAGOU,  a  port  of  Canada,  on  the  w.  side 
of  the  lake  Michigan. 

Chicagou,  a  river  of  the  same  province  and 
government,  which  runs  s.  then  n»  e.  and  enters 
the  former  jDort. 

CHICAHOMINI,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  Virginia,  runs  s.e.  and  turning  its 
course  to  the  5.  enters  the  Thames. 

CIl  ICAH  UASCO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle 
ment  of  Huipuxila,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tepe* 
tanffo,  in  Nueva  Espana,  contains  78  families  of 
Indians. 

CHICAHUASTEPEC,  San  Miguel  db,  a 
settlement  of  the  head  settlement  of  Zoy  altepec,  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Yanguit)an,  It  contains  48  fa^ 
milies  of  Indians,  and  is  10  leagues  from  its  head 
settlement. 

CHICAHUAZTLA,  Sai^  ANna^s  de,  asetUe- 
ment  and  head  settlement  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Tepozcolula,  in  the  province  and  bishopric  of 
Oaxaca,  in  the  kingdom  of  Nueva  Espana,  is  of 
a  cold  temperature,  inhabited  by  SS2  families  of 
Indians,  including  those  of  the  settlements  or  wards 
of  its  district,  and  they  maintain  themselves  by 
bartering  cotton  garments  for  salt  on  the  coast  of 
Xicayan :  12  leagues  s.  o.  of  its  capital. 

CuicAHUAZTLA,  auothcr,  a  small  settlement  or 
ward  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Guachinango  in  the 
same  kingdom ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  that  of 
Tlaola. 

CHICAMA,  alarge^  fertile,  and  beautiful  valley 
of  the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Truxillo  in 
Peru.  It  was  one  of  the  most  populous  in  the 
times  of  the  gentilism  of  the  Indians,  owing  to  its 
agreeable  and  benign  temperature :  is  watered  by 
a  river  of  its  name,  which  divides  it  from  that  of 
Chimu.  In  J540,  the  friar  Domingo  de  Santo 
Tomas  founded  here  a  convent  of  his  order,  for 
the  instruction  of  the  Indians,  which  immediately 
was  turned  into  a  priory  and  a  house  for  noviciates. 
It  is  at  present,  however,  fallen  into  decay,  through 
the  ravages  of  time.  This  valley  is  six  leagues 
from  the  capital,  to  the  n.  in  the  road  which  leads 
to  the  provinces  of  Quito,  Sana,  and  Piura. 

CfucAMA,  a  river  of  this  province  and  corregi" 
miento*  It  rises  in  the  province  of  Guamachuco, 
from  two  very  lofty  mountains,  called  Yulcaguanca 
and  Yanaguanca,  to  the  n.  e. ;  and  waters  wd  ter* 
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tilizeg  the  valley  which  gives  it  its  name ;  and  runs 
30  leagues,  collecting  the  waters  of  many  other 
streams,  mountain  floods,  and  rivulets,  which  aug- 
ment it  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  the  fording  of 
it  impracticable  just  where  it  enters  the  sea. 

CHICAMOCHA,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada.  It  rises  in  the  paramo  or  mountain- 
desert  of  Albarracin,  between  that  city  and  the 
city  of  Santa  F^,  on  the  n,  side :  when  it  passes 
Chrough  Tunja,  being  then  merely  a  rivulet,  it  has 
the  name  of  the  river  of  Gallinazos,  which  it  afier- 
watds  changes  for  that  of  Sogamoso ;  and  for  that 
of  Chia,  when  it  passes  through  this  settlement. 
It  is  afterwards  called  Chicaroocha,  and  passes 
through  various  provinces,  until  it  becomes  incor- 
porate with  the  Magdalena,  into  which  it  enters 
in  one  large  mouth.  A  little  before  this  it  forms 
a  good  port,  called  De  la  Tora,  where  there  was 
formerly  a  settlement,  but  which  is  at  present  in 
a  state  of  utter  ruin. 

CHICANAM,  a  small  river  of  theprovince  and 
colony  of  Surinam,  or  the  part  of  Guayana  pos- 
sessed by  the  Dutch.  It  is  one  of  those  which 
enter  into  the  Cuyuni. 

CHICANI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Larecaja  in  Peru;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Combayi. 

[CHICAPEE,  or  Chickabee,  a  small  river  in 
Massachusetts,  which  rises  from  several  ponds  in 
Worcester  county,  and  running  s.  zc.  unites  with 
Ware  river,  and  six  miles  further  empties  into  the 
Connecticut  at  Springfield,  on  the  e.  bank  of  that 
river.] 

CfUCAQUARO,  a  small  settlement  or  ward, 
of  the  district  and  jurisdiction  of  Valladolid,  iathe 
province  and  bishopric  of  Mechoacan. 

CHICASAWS,  a  settlement  of  Indians  ofS. 
Carolina,  comprising  the  Indians  of  this  nation, 
who  have  here  many  other  settlements ;  in  all  of 
which  the  English  have  fortes,  and  an  establbh- 
nient  for  their  commerce  and  defence. 

CiiiCASAws,  a  river  of  this  province/  which 
runs  a),  and  enters  the  Mississippi  788  miles  from 
its  mouth,  or  entrance  into  the  sea. 

[CIIICCAMOGGA,  a  large  creek,  which  runs 
n.  w.  into  Tennessee  river.  Its  mouth  is  six  miles 
above  the  Whirl,  aod  about  27  s.  w.  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Hiwassee.  The  Chiccamogga  Indian 
towns  lie  on  this  creek,  and  oa  the  bank  of  the 
Tennessee.     See  Chickamages.] 

CHICHAS  Y  Tarija,  aprovmce  androrrrg/- 
miento  of  Peru  ;  bounded  on  the  n.  by  that  of 
Cinti,  f.  by  that  of  Tucuman,  the  riv^r  called 
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Quiaca  serving  as  the  line  of  division,  t».  by  thai 
of  Lipes,  and  n.  by  that  of  Porco.  The  district  of 
Tarija  belonging  to  this  correginuetdOj  which  18  40 
leagues  distant  from  the  capital  of  Chtchas,  is 
bounded  e.  by  the  territories  of  the  infidel  Chiri- 
guanos,  Chanaes,  and  Mataguayos  Indians,  to  the 
first  settlements  of  which  from  the  last  habitations  . 
of  Tarija  there  is  a  narrow,  craggy,  and  mountain- 
ous route  of  14  leagues  in  length.  It  is  also 
bounded  on  the  if.  and  »•  by  the  valley  of  Pihva, 
and  on  the  f.  bv  the  jurisdrction  of  XuxuL  The 
district  of  Chichas  is  140  leagues  in  circuuilerence, 
and  that  of  Tarija  80,  being  either  of  them  inter- 
sected by  some  extensive  serranias :  in  the  boun- 
daries of  the  former  there  are  many  farms  and 
estates  for  breeding  cattle,  where  are  also  produced 
potatoes,  maize,  wheat,  barley  and  otihsr  grab| 
likewise  some  wine.  Here  are  minen  of  |;dld  and 
silver,  which  were  formerly  very  rich  ;  it  having 
been  usual  for  the  princi|>al  ones  ijo  yield  smne 
thousand  marks  in  each  caxon  ;  this  being  espe- 
cially the  case  in  the  mines  of  Nueva  Chocaya, 
which  still  yield  to  this  day  50  or  00  marks.  Mmj 
of  the  metals  found  in  these  mines  are  woAcd  up 
for  useful  purposes.  The  mines  -of  Ghilocoa  havei 
on  the  whole,  been  most  celebrated  for  their  richak 
The  rivers,  which  are  of  some  note,  are  that  af 
Supacha,  which  flows  down  from  the  cordtlkra^ 
Li|)es,  and  running  e,  passes  through  the  middle  of 
the  province  until  it  enters  the  valley  of  Cinli,  o( 
the  province  of  Pilaya  and  P^spaya ;  and  another, 
called  Toropaica,  which  enters  th<;  province  of 
Porco,  and  passes  on  to  the  same  part  of  Cinti. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  district  amount  to  OSOO. 
In  the  settlement  of  Tatasi  both  men  and  women 
are  subject  to  a  distressing  lunacy,  which  causes 
them  to  run  wildly  and  heedlessly  t>ver  the  moun- 
tains, without  any  regard  to  the  precipices  which 
lie  in  their  way ;  since  it  has  generally  been  ob- 
served that  they  dash  themselves  headl6ng  down : 
if,  however,  it  should  hsippen  that  they  are  ndt 
killed,  the  fall,  they  sav,  frequently  restores  them 
to  a  sane  mind.  The  observation,  tlial  the  animab 
of  this  country,  namely,  the  vicunas  and  the  natift 
sheep,  are  subject  to  this  malady,  is  without  ibunda* 
tion;  but  it  is  thought  to  arise  from  the  peculiar 
effluviasof  the  minemis  abound inghere^  and  whiek 
have  a  great  tendency  to  cause  convulhions.  The 
women  of  the  aforessitd  settlement,  when  about  lo 
bring  forth  children,  like  to  be  delivered  of  them 
in  the  low  parts  of  the  qurbraduSf  or  deep  glens. 
The  settlements  of  this  province  are, 
Santiago  do  Goto-  San  Antonio  de  Rio 
gaita,  Blanco^ 
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Nueva  Chocaya, 

Talina, 

Vcrque, 

Chacapa,  • 

Choroma, 

Libilibi, 

Moraya, 

Moxo, 

Tojo, 

Sococha, 

Remediof) 

Chisloca, 

Suipacha. 


JEscara, 

Chacnacoclia, 

Chequelti, 

Colnaca, 

Calcchai 

Tomolay 

Tumula, 

Estarca, 

Tupisa, 

Opiocai 

Tatasi, 

Ingenio  del  Ore, 

And  in  the  district  of  Tarija, 
Tariia  de  Vieja,  La  Concepcion, 

San  Bernardo  de  Tarija^    Bermeo. 

The  district  of  Tarija  is  a  territory  fiiU  of  que^ 
brjadas  and  craggy  mountains,  as  <ar  as  the  puna$ 
aiid  lofty  plains  of  Escayache  and  Tacsora,  where 
there  are  two  salt  lakes.  It  is  conmosed  of  four 
fertile  yalleys  Ijdng  on  the  skirts  ox  hills,  and  in 
these  are  found  human  bones  of  a  prodigious  size, 
petrified,  shin-bones  of  a  yard  and  a  quarter  long, 
and  teeUi  larger  than  a  fist.  In  the  midst  of  one  of 
these  yalleys  is  the  town  of  San  Bernardo  de  Tarija, 
yrhich  is  the  capital  of  the  province.  Its  rqparH- 
nUenio  used  to  amount  to  82,350  dollars,  and  its 
okitMla  to  558  dollars  per  annum.  For  the  settle- 
ments of  this  district,  see  above. 

Chichas,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor^ 
regitnienio  of  Condesuyos  de  Arequipa  in  the 
same  kingdom ;  annexra  to  the  curacy  of  Sala- 
manca. 

Chichas,  a  river  of  the  province  uid  govern* 
ment  of  Tucum&n,  in  the  district  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  city  of  Xuxuy ,  which  divides  this  city  from 
that  of  the  capital  of  San  Miguel. 

[CHICHISTER,  Upper  and  Lower,  two 
townships    in    Delaware     county,     Pennsylva- 

nia.J  , 

{[Cbicubstbr,  a  small  township  in  Rocking- 
ham county,  New  Hampshire,  about  S5  miles  n.  w. 
of  £xeter,  and  45  from  Portsmouth.  It  lies  on 
Sancook  river,  was  incorporated  in  17S7,  and 
contains  491  inhid>itants.] 

CHICHIBACOA,  Cabo  de,  a  cape  on  the 
coast  of  Hie  province  and  government  of  Santa 
Marta,  and  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme ;  80  leagues 
to  the  w.  of  that  city. 

CHICHICAPA.  a  settlement  and  capital  of  the 
akaldia  majfor  ot  the  province  and  bishopric  of 
Oaxaca  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  is  of  a  mild  tem-^ 
peratmre,  and  was  anciently  the  real  of  the  most 
esteemed  silver  miiies ;  but  is  at  present  much 
fiUlen  of,  the  working  of  the  mines  having  been  for 


the  most  part  abandoned  from  the  want  of  hands, 
in  as  much  as  the  natives  have  given  themselves 
up  to  the  trade  of  -cochineal,  in  which  its  territory 
abounds  :  it  produces  also  much  seed  and  maize. 
Its  jurisdiction  includes  some  of  the  finest  and 
richest  provinces.  It  consists  of  five  head  settle* 
ments  of  districts,  to  which  are  subject  as  many 
other.  Its  capital  contains  490  families  of  Indians,  ' 
and  some  of  Spaniards,  Musteesy  and  Muiattoes. 
Ninety  leagues  *.  e.  of  Mexico.  The  other  settle- 
ments are, 

Rio  Hondo  or  Thequila,        Zimitlan, 
San  Agustin  de  Losi-        Tepezimatlan, 
cha.  La  Magdalena, 

Tetipai,  Atzozola. 

Oozan^£iMc 

CHICHICATEPEC,  a  setttementand  head  set- 
tlement of  the  akaURa  matfor  of  Villalta  in  Nueva 
Espafia,  is  of  a  cold  temperature,  contains  20  fa- 
milies of  Indians,  and  is  seven  l^gues  to  the  s.  e. 
of  its  capital. 

CHICHICOAUTLA,  St.  Frawoisco  de,  a 
settlement  and  head  settlement  of  the  alcabtta  mayor 
of  Metepeque  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains  91 
families  of  Indians. 

CHICHIMEQUILLA,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  Zitaquaro,  andalcaldia 
ffuwor  of  IVfaravatio,  in  the  bishopric  of  Mechoacan 
and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains  81 
families  of  Indians,  and  is  a  quarter  of  a  league  to 
the  s,  of  its  head  settlement. 

CHICHIQUILA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement of  Quinuxtlan,  and  tdcaldia  mayor  of  San* 
Juan  de  los  Llanos,  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains 
180  families  of  Indians. 

CHICHOI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
kingdom  of  Guatemala. 

dklCHOPON,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregbnierUo  of  Caxamarca  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Xuambos.  . 

CHICIBICHE,  a  point  of  the  coast  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Venezuela,  opposite  the 

[CHICKAHOMIN  Y,  a  small  navigable  river 
in  Virginia.  At  its  mouth  in  James  river,  37 
miles  irom  point  Comfort,  in  Chesapeak  bay,  is  a 
bar,  on  which  is  only  IS  feet  water  at  common 
flood  tide.  Vessels  passing  that  may  go  eight 
miles  up  the  river ;  those  of  10  feet  draught  12 
miles ;  and  vessels  of  six  tons  burden  may  go  32 
miles  up  the  river.] 

[CHICKAMACOMICO  Creek,  in  Dorchester 
county,  Maryland,  runs  s.  between  the  towns  of 
Middletown  and  Vienna,  and  empties  into  Fishing 
bay.] 
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[CHICKAMAGES,  a  part  of  the  Cherokee  na- 
tion of  Indians,  known  by  this  name,  inhabit  five 
yiliage«    on    Tennessee    river.       See    Chicca- 

1IOGOA.1 

CHICK  A  MINE,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  Virginia. 

[CHICKASAW  Blnff  is  on  the  e.  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  within  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  in  lat.  35  «.  The  Spaniards  erected  here 
a  strong  stockaded  fort,  with  cannon,  and  furnished 
it  with  troops,  all  in  the  space  of  24  hours^  in  the 
month  of  June  1795.  It  has  since  bee|i  given  up, 
according  to  the  treaty  of  1796.  J 

W'Chickasaw,    a    creek   which  falls  into   the 
abash  from  the  c.  a  little  below  Post  St.  Vin- 
cent.] 
[Chickasaw,  a  river  which  empties  into  the 

Mississippi,  on  the  e.  side,  104  miles  n.  from  the 
mouth  of  Margot,  and  67  s.  w.  of  Mine  an  Fer. 
The  lands  here  are  of  an  excellent  quality,  and 
covered  with  a  variety  of  useful  timber,  canes,  &c. 
-This  river  may  be  ascended  during  high  floods  up- 
wards of  90  miles  with  boats  of  several  tons  burden.] 

[CiiioKASAws,  a  famous  nation  of  Indians,  who 
inhabit  the  country  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
on  the  head  branches  of  the  Tombigbee,  Mobile, 
and  Yazoo  rivers,  in  the  n.  w.  corner  of  the  state  of 
Georgia,  and  n.  of  the  country  of  the  Chactaws. 
Their  country  is  an  extensive  plain,  tolerably  well 
watered  from  springs,  and  of  a  pretty  good  soil. 
They  have  seven  towns,  the  central  one  of  which 
is  in  lat.  34°  83'  if.  long.  89°  SO'  zD.  The  num- 
ber of  souls  in  this  nation  has  been  formerly 
reckoned  at  1785,  of  which  575  were  fighting  men. 
There  are  some  Negroes  among  the  Chickasaws, 
who  either  were  taken  captive  in  war,  or  ran  away 
from  their  masters,  and  sought  safety  among  the 
Indians.  In  1539,  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  with  900 
men,  besides  seamen,  sailed  from  Cuba  with  a  de- 
sign to  conquer  Florida.  He  travelled  n.  to  the 
Chickasaw  country,  about  lat.  35°  or  36° ;  and  three 
jean  after  died,  and  was  buried  on  the  bank  of 
Mississipi  river.] 

CHlCLAiO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorregimiento  of  Sana  in  Pern,  in  which  there  is  a 
convent  of  the  religious  order  of  St.  Francis. 

CHICO,  Rio,  a  settlement  and  garrison  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Sonora ;  situate  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Yaqui. 

Chico,  a  river  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Panam&  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme.  It 
rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  s.  of  the  istmoy  or 
jftthmns,  near  the  settlement  of  Chepo ;  and  runs 
5.  w,  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  bay  or  gulf  of  Pa- 
nam&. 
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Chico,  another  river  of  the  province  Md  go- 
vernment of  Tucuman  in  Peru.  It  runs  to  the  e. 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  ofXuxuy. 

Chico,  a  small  island,  called  Morro,  near  the 
coast  of  the  province  and  government  of  Santa. 
Marta ;  opposite  this  city,  and  not  far  from  ano^- 
ther  island,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Biom^ 
Grande. 

CHICOANTEPEG,  a  seUlementof  the  piOTiiii» 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Zoques  in  the  kingdona^^ 
Guatemala. 

CHICOLAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  setOe* 
ment,  and  alcakUa  tm^or  of  Coatepec,  in  Niiev% 
Espaiia ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  its  capital.     It 
contains  187  families  of  Indians,  whd  oeldlxate 
every  Friday  throughout  the  rear  a  teanguit  ar 
fair,  at  which  are  sold  cattle  ana  other  prodaetioos 
of  the  country.    At  these  times  it  is  a  place  of  g^ 
neral  rendezvous  for  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  con- 
tiguous provinces ;  and  this  fiiir  has,  from  thegvttt 
concourse  of  people  usually  assembling  here^  ob- 
tained the  title  of  the  famous  ttanguu  4^S.Vh 
cenie  de  CMcolapa.  It  is  extremely  fictile  and  pfaa- 
sant,  and  surrounded  by  several  very  small  aetfe- 
ments  or  wards. 

CHICOMESUCHIL,  a  settlement  and  kMl 
settlement  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Yxtcpexicf 
the  province  and  bishopric  of  Oaxaca  in  Moeva 
Espana,  is  of  a  hot  temperature,  and  coataias 
SOO  families' of  Indians,  who  exercise  theaMelvai  in 
the  making  scarlet  cloths  and  cotton  jgaimeoli. 

CHICOMI,  a  settlement  and  head  ietltement  of 
the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tam^^oo  in 
Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  45  families  of  Indians, 
and  lies  10  leagues  to  the  s.  of  its  capital. 

CHICOMOCELO,  a  settlement  of  the  provinoe 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Chiapa  in  the  kiagdomof 
Guatemala ;  [having  a  cave  very  narrow  at  the 
entry,  but  spacious  within,  with  a  stagnant  lake, 
which  is,  however,  clear,  and  is  two  fathoms  deep 
towards  the  banks.l 

CHICONAUTA.,  St.Tomasde,  a  settlemeot 
of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Ecatepec  in  Nueva 
Espana;  annejted  to  the  curacy  of  its  capital; 
from  whence  it  is  distant  one  league  to  the  n.  ti.  €. 
It  contains  160  families  of  Indians. 

CHICONCUAC,  S.  Miguel  be,  a  settlemeat 
of  the  bead  settlement  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tcf- 
cuco  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains  123  faailieB 
of  Indians,  and  six  of  Spaniards.  It  produces  a 
good  proportion  of  grain,  seeds,  and  cattle,  from 
Uie  fleeces  of  which  they  derive  great  emoluiBeol, 
as  also  from  the  coarse  stuffs  manufaotuved  of  the 
same.     It  is  one  league  io  the  n.  of  its  capital* 

CHICONCUASO,  a  aettknent  of  the  ted 
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settkwQBt  of  Naolingo^  and  4deaIAa  mayor  of 
Xalapa^  in  Nueva  Espana,  the  name  of  which  sig» 
nifies  the  place  of  six  fountains.  It  is  situate  in 
the  most  lofty  oart  of  a  nigged  and  mountainous 
sierroj  on  which  account  its  temperature  is  everj 
where  cold,  and  subject  more  than  any  other  part 
of  its  district  to  continual  fogs  and  rains.  Its 
commerce  consists  in  maize,  wnich  it  produces  in 
abundance,  and  in  the  breeding  of  swine,  both  of 
sriiicb  urticlas  are  carried  foi:  sde  to  Vera  Crme. 
Its  inhabitants  are  also  engaged  in  the  mule«*droves 
«Fhieh  pass  through  these  parts  in  their  way  to 
ibe  windward  qopsts,  aad  whiob  proceed  oyer  a 
jToad  so  rough  and  stony  that  they  are  under  tb^ 
necessity  of  descending  and  ascending  precipices 
by  means  of  steps  or  artificial  passages  Ixevrn  out 
of  the  roclis ;  and  however  difficult  thi^  migbt  ap- 
pear to  some,  they  do  not  exjierience  anvgr^t 
delay,  although  the  animals  are  very  heavily 
loaded,  and  the  road  be  rendered  still  more  diffi- 
cult, if,  as  it  often  happens,  the  journey  be  per- 
Ibrined  in  the  winter  j^eason.  This  very  ^tony 
jTOute  is  a  narrow  pass  or  defile  whiph  shortest  the 
i^ay  leading  to  the  province  of  JUa  Guasoa.  The 
inhabitants,  of  this  settlement  are  composed  of  236 
jfomilies  of  Indians.  It  lies  three  short  leagues  to 
ithe  n,  of  its  capital. 

OHICONCUAUTLA,  a  scUlement  of  the  head 
settlement  and  (dcaldia  mayor  of  Guachinango  in 
JNueva  Espana.  It  is  of  a  mild  teropemture,  and 
contains  270  families  of  Indians,  mcluding  thp 
three  o^her  small  settlements  of  its  district.  Six 
Jeagnes  to  the  e.  of  its  capital. 

CHICONTEPEC,  a  settlement  of  the   head 
•aettlement  of  Tlali^cova,  and  akaldia  mayor  qf 
Mizantla,  in  Nueva  Lspaua.    It  contains  53  fa- 
milies of  Indians. 

CHICORATO,  a  settlement  of  the  missions 
irhich  were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  society  of 
Jesuits,  in  the  province  and  governn^ent  of  Ci- 
jialoa. 

CHICUAS,  a  nation  of  Indians  of  Peru.  It  is 
at  present  reduced  to  merely  a  settlement  of  the 
province  of  Condesuyos,  in  which  is  found  abun- 
dance  of  cochin^l,  made  use  of  by  the  ns^tives  in 
djeing  pf  wool ;  this  jbein^  the  branch  of  com- 
merce by  wliich  they  maintam  themselves, 

CHIEGNETO,  a  settlement  and  fort  of  the 
English,  in  the  province  and  colony  of  Nova 
Scotia,  in  the  most  interior  part  of  the  bay  of 
Fundy. 

^  Ghiegneto,  a  sniall  river  of  the  above  pro- 
vince, which  rikes  from  a  lake,  .runs  s,  and  enters 
the  Basinof  the  Mines. 
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Chiegvbto,  a  cape  or  point  pf  the  coast  of  the 
same  province,  in  the  bay  of  Fundy. 

CHlIEN,  Trou  au,  a  river  of  the  island  of 
Guadalupe.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  towards 
the  e,  runs  e.  and  enters  the  sea  between  the  point 
of  Petit  Carbet  and  the  river  Trou  or  Chat. 

CHIENS,  IsLA  DB  LOS,  or  Island  of  the 
Dogs,  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  strait  of  Belleisle.  and  on  the  m.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Newfoundland. 

CHIETLAN,  a  head  settlen^cnt  of  the  alcaUia 
mayor  of  Yzucur  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  was  for- 
merly the  corregimientOj  and  b  at  present  embo- 
died with  this  jurisdiction.  It  is  of  a  warm  and 
moist  temperature,  but  very  pleasant,  and  covered 
with  gardens  full  of  flowers,  iruits,  and  vegetables. 
The  territory  also  abounds  in  wheat^  maize,  and 
other  seeds,  and  particularly  in  dates,  the  whole 
of  the  district  being  covered  with  palms.  Its  in- 
habitants consist  of  267  families  of  Spaniards, 
Musteesy  and  Mulattocs,  and  of  356  families  of  In- 
dians, including  those  dwelling  in  the  settlements 
which  belong  to  this  district.  It  abounds  like- 
wise in  garbanzoSy  or  Spanish  pease,  apniseed,  and 
melons,  all  of  which  are  of  the  best  quality  of  any 
in  the  whole  kingdom.  It  lies  three  leagues  s.  qf 
its  capital. 

The  aforesaid  settlements  are, 
Ahuehuezingo, 
San  Nicolas  de  Tenaxcalco^ 
Santiago  de  ^zsls^n. 

CHIGNAL,  voi-CAN  de,  a  mountain  of  the 
province  and  corregimierUo  of  Maule  in  the  king- 
dom of  Chile,  distinct  from  the  other  which  is 
near  to  it  and  of  the  same  name. 

[CHIGNECTO  Channel,  the  n.  w.  arm  of  the 
bay  of  Fundy,  into  which  Petitcodiac  river  falls. 
The  spring  tides  rise  here  60  feet.] 

CHIGUACHI,  a  settlement  of  the  corregtmu 
ento  of  Ub{^qu6  in  the  Nucvo  Reyno  de  Granada ; 
situate  behind  the  mountains  of  Guadalupe  and 
Monserr^t,  of  the  city  of  Santa  F^,  from  whence  it 
is  distant  five  leagues  to  the  c.  It  is  of  a  delight- 
ful temperature,  and  abounds  in  wheat,  taaize, 
barley,  potatoes,  sugar-cane,  and  plantains.  Its 
inhabitants  consist  of  :^00  families  of  Spaniards, 
and  a  very  few  Indians. 

CUIGIJAGUA,  San  Felipe  de,  a  town  of 
the  province  of  Taraumarn,  and  kingdom  of 
Nueva  V^iscaja  ;  sitnute  near  the  river  San  Pedro. 
Its  population  consists  of  ISOOO  families  of  Spa- 
niards, and  some  of  Mustees  and  Mulattocs.  The 
town  is  large  and  well  built,  and  tlie  houses  are 
handsome ;  amongst  other  buildings,  the  most  con-^ 
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spicuous  arc  the  parish  church,  (lie  college  which 
belong'ed  to  the  Jesuits,  and  the  convent  of  St. 
Francisco.  It  enjoys  a  mild  and  pleasant  tempe- 
rature, and  its  principal  commerceconsists  in  silver, 
which  it  derives  in  large  quantities  from  its  mines, 
and  which  is  given  in  exchange  for  all  kinds  of 
articles  of  merchandize,  brought  hither  by  such  as 
are  induced  to  visit  this  place,  and  who  are  at- 
tracted in  great  numbers,  so  as  to  render  the  town 
extremely  populous.  [This  town  is  surrounded 
with  considerable  mines  to  the  e,  of  the  great 
real  of  Santa  Kosa  de  Cosiguiriachi.  It  was  found- 
ed in  1691,  and  has  a  population  of  about  7000 
souls,  according  to  Pike,  though  Humboldt  esti- 
mates the  same  at  11,600.  It  is  S60  leagues 
n.  n.  w.  of  Mexico,  in  long.  104°  32',  and  Int.  28° 
47'  n.l 

CHlGUAGUILA,  a  settlement  and  real  of  the 
mines  of  the  province  and  government  of  Sonora. 

CHIGUAGUILLA,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
^ince  and  government  of  Cinaloa ;  situate  near 
the  sierra^  40  leagues  to  the  e.  a  quarter  to  the 
n,  e»  of  the  town  of  Los  Alamos. 

CHIGUARA,  a  settlement  of  the  government 
and  jurisdiction  of  Maracaibo  in  the  province  of 
Venezuela.  It  is  of  a  cold  temperature,  abounds 
in  cacaOj  sugar-cane,  and  other  vegetable  produc- 
tions peculiar  to  the  climate.  It  was  formerly  a 
large  and  rich  town,  owin^to  the  number  of  estates 
which  lie  within  its,  district,  and  particularly  to 
one  within  a  league's  distance,  called  Los  Estan- 
gues,  in  which  there  used  to  be  upwards  of  40,000 
bead  of  large  cattle ;  to  another  also  which  belong- 
ed to  the  regulars  of  the  society  of  Jesuits,  callra 
La  Selva.  It  is,  however,  at  the  present  day, 
destroyed  and  laid  waste  by  the  incursions  of  the 
Motilones  Indians;  and  its  population  scarcely 
amounts  to  40  Indians  and  SO  whites. 

CHIHEMECOMET,  an  island  of  the  province 
and  colony  of  N.  Carolina,  near  the  coast,  and  to 
the  «.  of  the  province  of  Hateras. 

[CHIHOHOEKI,  an  Indian  nation,  who  were 
confederates  of  the  Lenopi  or  Delawares,  and  in- 
habited the  w.  bank  of  Delaware  river,  which  was 
anciently  called  by  their  name.  Their  s,  boundary 
was  Duck  creek,  in  Newcastle  county.] 

CHIHUATA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Arequipa  in  Peru.  It  is  of  a  cold 
temperature,  and  in  its  jurisdiction  is  a  lake,  from 
whence  b  taken  salt  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole 
province,  the  surplus  being  used  in  the  working  of 
the  metals. 

[CHIKAGO  River  empties  into  the  s,  w,  end 
of  lake  Michigan^  where  a  fort  formerly  stood. 
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Here  the  Indians  have  ceded  to  the  United  States, 
by  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  a  tract  of  land  six  miles 
square.] 

CHIKEHAUK,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea,  new 
the  coast  of  N.  Carolina.  This  coast  forms  with 
the  same  island  the  strait  of  Currotuck. 

CHILA,  a  settlement  and  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Acatlan  in 
Nueya  Espaiia.  It  contains  200  families  of  In- 
dians, some  of  Spaniards  and  ilfff^^fes,  and  a  con- 
vent of  the  religious  order  of  St.  Domineo. 

CHILAC,  San  Gabriel  DE,  asetttementand 
head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  alcaU&a  majfot 
of  Thehuacan  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  ccmtains  S86 
families  of  Indians,  and  lies  four  leagues  to  the 
s.  w,  of  its  capital. 

CHI  LA  PA,  a  capital  settlement  of  the  afedilb 
mayor  of  this  name  in  Nueva  EspaAa.  Its  tem- 
perature is  rather  cold.  It  contains  41  families  of 
Spaniards,  72  of  Mmtees^  26  of  Mulattoes,  and 
447  of  Indians,  and  a  convent  of  the  rdigioas 
order  of  St.  Augustin  ;  belon^uig,  in  as  mudi  at 
regards  its  ecclesiastical  functions,  to  the  bisfiop- 
ric  of  La  Puebla.  The  jurisdiction  is  composed 
of  II  head  settlements  of  districts,  and  of  23  othen, 
in  which  are  enumerated  2503  &milies  of  Indiaw, 
65  of  Spaniards,  116  of  Mustees,  and  47  of  Mu- 
lattoes ;  all  of  whom  are  occupied  in  the  culUya- 
tion  and  selling  of  its  natural  productions,  whkb 
are  sugar,  honey,  and  cascalotej  and  in  the  mak- 
ing of  earthen- ware  and  scarlet  cloth.  Thb  settle- 
ment abounds  also  in  wild  wax,  cotton,  in  the 
fruits  of  the  country,  potatoes,  and  other  regetaUes. 
It  is  sixty  leagues  to  the  s.  a  quarter  to  the  s.w. 
of  Mexico,  in  long.  99°,  and  lat.  17°  11'.  The 
other  settlements  are, 

Tehuaustitlan, 

Zacanhualin, 

TIaquilzingo, 

Palantla, 

Ayahualtempa, 

Petatlan, 


Holcazautitlan, 

TemalacI, 

Hostutla, 

Mezquitlan, 

Papidatla, 

Tollman, 

Atengo, 

Comala, 

San  Juan  de  la  Brea, 

Zitlala, 

Acatlan, 

Azaquiloya, 

Acazango, 

Hahuacazingo, 

Pochotla, 

Alpoyeca, 

Xintopantla, 


Ayahualuico, 

Mttlazingo, 

Tepoxtlan, 

Quecholtenango, 

San  Martin, 

Colotlipan, 

Xocutfa, 

Nazintia, 

Teozintla, 

ZicultepeC) 

Calmetitlan. 


Chilapa,  San  Miguel  oe,   anotlwr  settle-^ 
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ment  and  kead  settlement  of  the  district  of  tbe  o/- 
caUHa  mayor  of  Tepoicohila  in  tbe  same  kingdom. 
It  is  of  a  mild  temperature,  and  contains  a  convent 
of  the  reli^ou^  orcfer  of  St.  Domingo,  and  128  fa- 
milies of  Indians,  vrbo  occupy  themselves  in  the 
trade  of  cochineal,  as  likewise  of  certain  seeds 
-which  they  sow  in  the  ranchos.  Four  leagues  to 
the  n.  by  s.  of  its  capital. 

Chilaba,  San  Pedro  de,  another,  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  Huitepec,  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Ixqnintepec,  in  the  same  kin^om.  It 
contains  SO  families  of  Indians,  and  is  nve  leagues 
to  the  n.  with  a  slight  inclination  to  tbe  f .  of  its 

capital. 

CHILAQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Olintla,  and  alcaldia  mayor 
ofZacatlan,  in  NueVa  Espana.  It  is  situate  ma 
ctelightful  glen  surroundea  by  rocks,  and  is  water- 
ed by  various  streams,  being  distant  five  leagues 
from  its  head  settlement. 

CHILATECA,  S.  Juan  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Cuilapa,  and 
akfddia  mayor  of  Quatro  Villas,  in  Nueva  £s- 
pafia.  It  contains  52  families  of  Indians,  who 
trade  in  cochineal,  seeds,  and  fruits,  and  collect 
•coal  and  timber,  all  of  which  form  branches  of 
their  commerce.  Five  leagues  to  the  #•  e.  of  its 
head  settlement. 

CHILCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regbniento  of  Canete  in  Peru,  with  a  small  but 
safe  and  convenient  port.  It  abounds  in  saltpetre, 
vrhich  its  natives  carry  to  Lima  for  the  purpose  of 
making  gunpowder,  on  which  account  they  are 
for  tbe  most  part  muleteers  or  carriers.  In  its 
▼icinity  are  the  remains  of  some  magnificent  build- 
ings which  belonged  to  the  Incas  of  Peru.  The 
name  of  Chilca  is  given  by  the  Indians  of  tbe  same 
kingdom,  as  also  by  those  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Quito, 
to  a  small  tree  or  shrub  which  is  a  native  of  hot 
climates,  and  which,  when  burnt  to  ashes,  is 
often  used  as  lye  for  the  use  of  tbe  sugar  en« 
gines. 

CHiiiCA,  a  beautiful  and  extensive  valley  of 
this  province,  which,  although  it  be  not  irrigated 
by  any  river,  stream,  or  fountain,  by  which  it 
might  be  fertilised,  produces  an  abundant  harvest  of 
maize.  The  se^  of  this  is  accustomed  to  be 
buried  in  the  ground  with  beads  of  pilchards,  an 
abundance  of  which  fish  is  found  upon  the  coast ; 
and  thus,  by  the  mobture  arising  from  this  prac- 
tice, and  by  the  morning  dews,  the  soil  becomes 
snCBciently  moistened  to  produce  a  very  fair  crop. 
The  same  method  is  observed,  and  the  same  effect 
produoBd,  with  regard  to  other  fruits  and  herbs ; 
^ut  finr  drinking  and  culinary  uses,  tbe   liUle 
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water  that  is  procured  is  drawn  from  wells.    Lat. 
12^31' 5.    Long.  76^  35' w. 

CHILCAIMARCA,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  carregimiento  of  Condesuyos  de  Are- 
auipa  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  An- 
ahua. 
.  CHILCAIO,  a  settlement  of  tbe  province  and' 
government  of  Lucanas  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy.of  Querobamba. 

CHILCAS,  a  settlement,  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Caxatambo  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Hacas. 

Chxlcas,  another  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Huanta  in  the  same  kingdom ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Tambos. 

CHILCHAIOTLA,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Zochicoatlan  in  Nueva  Espafia ;  situate  on  the 
side  of  a  hill.  It  is  of  a  hot  temperature,  contains 
S6  families  of  Indians,  and  is  11  leagues  to  tbe  n. 
of  its  capital* 

CHILCHOIAQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  Tlacolula,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Xalapa,  in  Nueva  Espafia  ;  situate  in  a  very  ex- 
tensive ^len,  surrounded  bv  heights  which  begin 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Xilotepec,  and  run  some- 
what more  than  a  league  in  length.  The  popula* 
tion  is  very  scanty,  and  the  temperature  bad ; 
indeed,  out  of  the  many  families  wnich  formerly 
inhabited  it,  19  only  are  remaining ;  these  employ 
themselves  in  the  rancherias^  apiculture  being 
indispensably  necessary  to  their  maintenance, 
owing  to  tbe  barrenness  of  tbe  territory  of  the  dis- 
trict. At  the  distance  of  a  league  to  the  n.  of  Xa* 
lapa,  and  on  the  side  of  tbe  royal  road  leading  to 
IVfexico,  is  the  great  mill  of  Lucas  Martin.  Here 
tbelands  are  fertilized  by  the  large  river  Cerde'no ; 
by  the  waters  of  which  also  other  settlements  are 
supplied,  as  likewise  some  of  the  ranchos^  whereiu 
employment  is  found  for  upwards  of  30  families 
of  Spaniards,  some  MusUes^  and  many  Indians. 
Four  leagues  to  tbe  5.  w.  of  its  head  settlement. 

CHILCHOTA,  the  alcaldia  mayor  and  juris- 
diction of  the  province  and  bishopric  of  Mecbo- 
ac&n.  It  is  very  mean,  and  reduced  to  a  few  small, 
settlements,  which  lie  so  nigh  together,  that  their 
situations  are  pointed  out  to  the  traveller  by  crosses 
.stuck  up  in  the  roads.  Its  population  consists  of 
470  families  of  Tarascos  Indians,  and  about  300  of 
Spaniards,  Sfulattoes,  and  Muslees;  who  are, 
for  the  most  part,  scattered  in  the  agricultural 
estates  of  its  district,  where,  from  the  fertility  of  the  • 
soil,  wheat,  maize,  and  other  seeds,  are  cultivated 
in  abundance.  The  country  is  agreeable,  and  well 
stocked  with  every  kind  of  fruit  trees,.   The  cagir 
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tal,  the  settlement  of  this  name,  is  70  leagues  to 
the  w.  n,  w.  of  Mexico. 

Chilchota,  another  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  Huautla,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Cui- 
catlan ;  situate  at  the  top  of  a  pleasant  mountain 
mrhich  is  covered  with  fruit  trees.  It  contains  60 
iamilies  of  Indians,  who  live  chiefly  by  trading  in 
cochineal,  saltpetre,  cotton,  seeds,  and  fruits, 
Jt  is  eight  leagues  from  its  head  settlement. 

Chilcuota,  another,  with  the  dedicatory  title 
of  San  Pedro.  It  is  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Quimixtlan,  and  edcaldia  mayor  of  S.  Juan  de  los 
Llanos,  in  Nueva  Espaiia.  It  contains  310  fami- 
lies of  Indians. 

CHILCUAUTLA  y  Cardinal,  asettlement 
and  real  of  the  mines  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Ix- 
miquilpan  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  S15 
families  of  Indians,  and  in  the  real  are  27  of 
Spaniards,  and  46  of  Mustees  and  Mulattoes.  It 
is  of  an  extremely  cold  and  moist  temperature, 
and  its  commerce  depends  upon  the  working  of 
the  lead  mines.  Some  silver  mines  were  formerly 
worked  here,  but  these  yielded  so  base  a  metal, 
and  in  such  small  quantities,  that  they  were  en- 
tirely abandoned  for  those  of  lead,  which  yielded 
by  far  the  greatest  emolument.  Five  leagues  to 
the  e,  of  its  capital. 

CHILE,  a  kingdom  in  the  most  5.part  of  S.  Ame- 
rica, bounded  on  the  n.  by  Peru,  on  the  s.  by  the 
straits  of  Magellan  and  Terra  del  Fuego,  on  the 
e.  by  the  provinces  of  Tucuman  and  Buenos 
Ayres,  on  the  n.  e.  by  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  and 
on  the  w,  by  the  S.  sea.  It  extends  from  w.  to  5. 
472  leagues ;  comprehending  the  Terras  Magal- 
lanicas  from  the  straits  and  the  plains  or  deserts 
of  Copiapo,  which  are  its  most  n.  parts.  The 
Inca  X  upanqui,  eleventh  Emperor  of  Peru,  carried 
Iiis  conquests  as  far  as  the  river  Mauli  or  Maulle,  in 
lat.  34®  30*  s.  Diegro  de  Almagro  was  the  first 
Spaniard  who  discovered  this  country,  in  the  year 
1535,  and  be^an  its  conquest,  which  was  after- 
wards followed  up,  in  1541,  b/the  celebrated  Pe- 
dro de  Valdivia,  who  founded  its  first  cities,  and 
afterwards  met  with  a  disgraceful  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  Indians,  having  been  made  prisoner 
by  them  in  the  year  1551.  These  Indians  are  the 
most  valorous  and  warlike  of  all  in  America  ;  they 
have  maintained,  by  a  continual  warfare,  their  inde- 
pendence of  the  Spaniards,  from  whom  they  are 
separated  by  the  river  Biobio.  This  is  the  limit 
of  the  country  possessed  by  them;  and  though 
the  Spaniards  have  penetrated  through  different 
entrances  into  their  territories,  and  there  built  va- 
rious towns  and  fortresses,  yet  have  all  these  been 
pulled  down  and  destroyed  by. those  valiant  de- 
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fenders  of  their  liberty  and  their  countrf.  Thej^ 
are  most  dexterous  in  the  management  of  the  bmce^ 
sword,  arrow,  and  weapons  made  of  Mft^^m 
wood  ;  and  although  they  are  equally  so  in  the 
practice  of  fire-arms,  they  use  them  but  addooi^ 
saying,  <<  they  are  only  tit  for  cowards."  Tber 
are  very  agile  and  descterous  horsemen,  and  tiieir 
horses  are  excellent,  since  those  which  run  WiU« 
and  which  are  of  the  Andalucian  breed,  have  not 
degenerated,  or  become  at  all  inferior  to  the  heat 
which  that  country  produces*  The  part  wUcli 
the  Spaniards  possess  La  this  kingdom  extends  iti 
whole  length,  from  the  aforesaid  valley  of  Cc^iiapi 
to  the  river  Sinfordo,  (unfathomable),  beyond  Ue 
isle  of  Chiloe,  in  lat.  44^,  but  it  is  only  4&it9igati^^ 
at  the  most,  in  breadth ;  so  that  the  country  isi  ai 
it  were,  a  slip  between  the  S.  seaandthe  cormUeruat 
the  Andes  :  from  these  descend  infinite  streams  and 
rivers,  watering  many  fi^rtUe  and  beautiful  vaUejjL 
and  forming  a  country  altogether  charming  ana 
luxurious ;  tnesoilabounds  in  every  necessary  ior.the 
convenience  and  enjoyment  of  life,  producincy  ia 
r^ular  season,  all  the  most  delicate  fruits  of  Am^ 
rica  and  Europe.  The  summer  here  begins  ia 
September,  the  estio  (or  hot  summer)  in  December^ 
the  autumn  in  March,  and  the  winter  in  June. 
The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  Spain,  and  (he 
temperature  varies  according  to  the  elevation  of 
the  land ;  since  the  provinces  lying  next  to  Psni, 
and  which  are  very  low,  are  of  a  warm  tempenu 
ture,  and  lack  rain,  having  no  other  moistoie  than 
what  they  derive  from  some  small  rivers  descend- 
irijB^  from  the  cordiileraj  and  running,  for  the  space 
ofSO  or  30  leagues,  into  the  sea.  In  the  #tber 
provinces  it  rains  more  frequently,  in  proportion 
as  they  lay  more  to  the  5.  especially  in  tue  winter, 
from  April  to  September ;  for  which  reason  they 
are  more  fertile.  These  provinces  are  watered  by 
more  than  40  rivers,  which  also  descend  from  the 
cordilUroy  being  formed  by  the  rains,  and  the  snow 
melted  in  the  summer,  swelling  them  to  a  gnti 
height.  They  generally  abound  in  fish  qf  the 
roost  delicate  flavour,  of  which  are  eels^  trout,  ba- 
gresy  reyequesj  ahogatos^  p^ereyesy  and  many 
others.  The  sea-coast  is  of  itself  capable  of  main- 
taining a  vast  population  by  the  sbetUfish  found 
upon  it,  of  twenty  different  sorts,  and  all  of  the  UKnt 
delicious  flavour.  Other  fish  also  is  not  wanting^ 
here  are  plenty  of  skate,  congers y  robahiy  uenoif 
a  species  of  trout,  vkjasy  soles,  machuelosy  dortidosy 
pejfgallos^  pulposy  pampanosy  corbinasy  p^trqffSy 
and  tunnies,  which  come  at  their  seasons  w 
the  coast,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Almadra- 
bas  of  Andalucia.  For  someyears  past  tbcjy.ssH 
down  cod-^  in  ibose  partS|  «rliiali|  dUhoi^  ff^ 
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smaller  size,  are  more  delicate,  and  of  superior 
flavour  to  those  caught  in  Newfoundland*  Am- 
bergris is  also  found  upon  the  coast.  The  moun* 
tains  abound  in  trees  of  the  most  beautiful  kind, 
laurels,  oaks  of  four  sorts,  the  carob-tree,  the 
wood  of  which  is  e&tremely  hard,  reulis^  cinna- 
mon-trees, Cyprus,  sandal,  paraguas^  hazel-niit. 
wall-nut,  volosj  and  ahrccsy  which  are  a  kind  of 
cedar,  of  which  they  make  planks  in  great  num- 
bers to  carry  to  Lima  and  other  parts.  Many  of 
these  trees  are  green  the  whole  year  round,  from 
the  moisture  ana  shelter  they  derive  from  the  coT' 
dilleray  which  contains  in  its  bowels  much  fire,  as 
appears  from  the  volcanoes  found  upon  it,  and 
imich  are  IS  in  number,  without  counting  many 
others,  even  as  far  as  the  straits  of  Magellan.  Al- 
though these  mountains  and  woods  are  so  immense,^ 
beasts  of  a  savage  kind  are  rarely  to  be  found,  ex- 
cepting such,  now  and  then,  as  a  tiger  or  leopard  ; 
but  there  are  great  numbers  of  deer,  stags,  'ricmas^ 
and  huanacosy  which  served  as  food  for  the  In- 
dians ;  as  likewise  of  birds,  as  ducks,  vandurriasp 
swans,  herons,  kites,  doves,  piuguenesy  tartales^ 
parrots,  hawks,  falcons,  goshawks;  and  many  sing- 
ing birds,  as  goldfinches,,  larks,  starlings,  diueas^ 
irillies,  and  manv  others.  Its  present  v^etable 
productions  are  wheat,  barley,  Indian  wheat,  grains 
of  dififerent  kinds,  oil  of  the  finest  olives,  excellent 
wines,  much  esteemed  in  Peru ;  all  kinds  of  suc- 
culent fruits,  oranges,  lemons,  innumerable  sorts  of 
apples^  and  every  kind  of  garden  herb.  Flax  and 
hemp  IS  cultivated  here,  from  which  they  mftke 
'iggmg  for  vessds  trading  to  the  S.  seas  ;  and  this 
could  be  supplied  in  a  proportion  equal  to  any  de- 
mand. This  kingdom  keeps  up  a  considerable 
trade  with  Peru ;  for,  one  year  with  the  other,  it 
sends  to  Lima  from  150  to  180,000  bushels  of 
iwheaty  ISO,000  quintals  of  grease y  much  wine, 
and  other  productions,  as  almonds,  nuts,  lentils, 
a  sort^of  wild  marjoram  and  bastard  saffron  ;  and 
takes  in  exchange  sugar  and  cloths  of  the  country. 
It  derives  also  great  emolument  from  large  herds 
of  the  cow  kind,  from  flocks  of  sheep  andffoats, 
of  the  skins  of  which  they  procure  fine  tanned  lea- 
ther, leathern  jadtets,  shamois  leather,  and  soles  of 
shoes  :  from  these  animals  is  also  procured  much 
fat  or  tallow.  Here  are  numerous  breeds  of  most 
beautiful  horses,  and  some  of  these,  from  excelling 
all  the  others  in  the  swiftness  of  their  paces^  are 
called  aguUillias^  It  also  abounds  in  mules,  and 
it  would  still  more  so,  if,  as  formerly,  they  were 
in  request  at  Peru,  Yfhere  their  skins  were  used 
instead  of  fine  cloths  and  carpets.  Baizes  are  stiH 
made ;  as  likewise  some  sorts  of  small  cord,  eoarse 
stuflb,  and  many  kinds  of  saekclotb,  which  is  the 


common  Testnie,  and  consists  of  a  square  garment, 
with  an  opening  to  admit  the  head ;  but  many 
looms  have  been  lost  through  a  vrant  of  Indians  in 
the  manufactories.  The  greater  part  of  these 
people  still  prefer  their  original  uncivilized  state, 
depending  Upon  the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth  for 
for  their  mod ;  for,  besides  the  productions  above 
enumerated,  they  used  to  gather,  without  the 
trouble  of  cultivation,  all  sorts  of  delicious  fruits^ 
such  as  pines,  though  difierent  from  those  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  to  make  exoelteot  chicha  of  the  murtilla* 
Indeed  the  luxuriance  and  abundance  of  delicate 
flowers,  and  aromatic  and  medicinal  herbs,  is  al- 
most incredible ;  of  the  last  the  following  are  the 
most  esteemed  toi  their  virtue,  vix.  the  canchala* 
giiff,  quinckemaliy  Mahaquilkiy  and  cuien.  It 
contains  many  mines  of  the  richest  gold,  silver, 
copper,  lead,  tin,  qniok-silver,  brimstone,  load- 
stone, and  coal  i  yielding  immense  riches,  which 
the  Indians  never  appreciated,  nor  even  gave 
themselves  the  least  trouble  about,  until  the  con* 
quest  of  the  Incas,  who  began  to  work  them  ; 
sending  portions  of  gold  to  Cuzco  for  the  orna- 
ment of  the  temples  and  palaces,  rather  by  way  of 
Srifl  than  of  tribute.  The  incnraions  and  rebel- 
ions  of  the  Indians,  principally  of  the  Arauca- 
nians,  who,  in  the  year  1599,  took  and  daptroyed 
six  cities,  vix.  Yaldivin,  Imperial,  Angol,  Santa 
Crux,  Chilian,  and  Concepcion,  is  the  cause  why 
the  population  is  in  many  places  not  Itr^,  and 
that  it  consists  of  poor  people,  living  in  small 
communities ;  the  fact  being,  that  they  are  always 
living  in  constant  dread  of  a  surprise  from  the  In- 
dians; not  but  that  on  the  confines  there  are  gar* 
risons,  well  defended  by  Spanish  troras,  with  ne- 
cessary provisions  of  artillery,  victuids,  and  am- 
munition. The  war  which  has  from  the  begiof* 
ning  been  sustained  by  the  Spaniards  against  these 
most  ferocHous  Indians,  has  tended  greatly  tp  re« 
duce  the  numbers  of  the  former ;  soma  having 
been  killed  on  the  spot,  and  others  doom^  to  be 
slaves  to  their  indignant  conquerors.  ladeecL 
when  it  was  found  that  arms  were  of  no  avail 
against  them,  some  missionaries  of  the  society  of 
the  Jesuits  were  sent  amon^  them,  in  the  year 
1613,  in  order  to  propagate  tne  sospel ;  when  the 
Fathers  Horaeio  Vechi  and  Martin  de  Anuida 
suffered  martyrdom  at  their  hands :  after  which  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  made  by  the  Governor  Mar- 
quis de  Baides,  A.  J).  1610,  and  which  has  since 
been  renewed  yearly ;  their  deputies  comiag  re- 
gularl V  to  the  capital  to  receive  the  presents  from 
the  king  of  Spain.  They  have,  notwilhtftaodingy 
at  different  times  broken  the  treaty,  making  in- 
cursions into  the  Spanish  towns,  and  their  manner 
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of  declaring  war  is  by  sending  from  town  to  town 
an  arrow  clenched  in  a  dead  man's  hand, 
which  they  call  convocataria ;  and  this  they  did 
in  the  year  17SS,  making  terrible  haroc  and 
slaughter.  This  kingdom  is  evidently,  from 
what  has  been  assert^,  the  most  fertile,  abun- 
dant, rich,  and  delightful  region  of  all  America  ; 
to  which  Nature  has  granted,  in  profusion,  all 
that  she  has  given  to  others,  either  with  a  sparing 
hand,  or  at  too  high  a  price.  The  people  are 
healthy  and  robust.   The  wind  which  generally 

grerails  is  thet.  w.  and  the  Puekhcy  which  comes 
om  the  cordUkray  is  somewhat  troublesome.  [The 
Puelche  wind  takes  its  name  from  some  Indians  so 
called,  and  from  whose  country  it  blows.]  Chile 
is  divided  into  two  bishoprics,  suffragan  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Lima ;  and  these  are  of  Santiago 
and  La  Concepcion.  It  is  governed  by  a  president, 
governor,  ana  captain-general,  which  title  was 
first  possessed  by  Don  Melchor  Bravo  de  Saravia, 
and  Its  government  is  divided  into  18  provinces 
or  districts,  which  are , 
Cuyo,  Matile, 

Copiapo,  Ytata, 

La  Serena  or  Coquimbo    Chilian, 
Quillota,        •  Estancia   del    Rey    or 

Aconcagua,  Rede, 

Santiiu^o,  Puchacay, 

MelipUla,  La  Concepcion, 

Kancagua,  Yaldivia, 

Cdchagua,  Chiloe, 

And  the  islands  of  Juan  Fernandez.  The  capi* 
tal  is  Santiago. 

Catalogue  of  the  barbarous  Natims  and  principal 
Places  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile. 
Nations*  Mouniam. 

Antallb,  Antojo, 

AraucanoB,  Chilian,  vole. 

Canqms,  Chuapa,  vole. 

ChauiacAbis,  Estancia  de  Rey,  gold, 

Guarpes,  Umpangoi,  sUrer, 

Juncos,  Ligua,  toIc. 

Pequenches,  Llaon,  gold, 

Pevinges,  Uupangui,  gold, 

Pincus,  Notaco,  vole. 

Poyas,  Payen,  lead, 

Pulches,  Peteroa,  vole. 

Yanacunas.  Petorca,  gold, 

Aguaa  Calientes,  ^^V^y  gold. 
Guanaeachey  CUks* 

Mallabauqaen,  Calbuco, 

Padagnd,  Cafiele, 

Puien.  Castro, 
1 


Chacao,  EyoxL^ 

Chilian,  Guasco, 

Concepcion.  Ytata, 

Confines,  Labapi, 

Copiapo,  Laxa, 

Coquimbo  or   La    Se-  Lebo, 

rena,  Ligua,' 

Imperii,  Liman, 

Loyola,  Limathi, 

Mendoza,  Longatoma, 

Osorno,  Mapocho, 

Santiago,  Mataquito, 

San  Juan  de  la  Fron«  Maule, 

tera,  Maypo, 

San  Luis  de  Loyola,  Nubbe  or  NuMe, 

Yaldivia,  Pereroa, 

Yalparaiso,  Poangue, 

Yillarica.  Queme, 

Forit*  Ralemo, 

Arauco,  Salado, 

Los  Angeles,  Teno, 

San  Fernando,  Tolten, 

Tucapel,  Tongoy, 

Yumbel.  Topocalma, 

Promontoties .  Turuyan, 

Ballena,  Uten. 
Camero,  Paris, 

Cauten,  Castro, 

Changui,  Cauten, 

Feliz,  Ccrrito  Verde, 

YiQiva,  Chacao, 

Rivers.  Cumberland, 

Andalie,  Guasco, 

Arancagua,  Paracas, 

Biobio,  Quillin, 

Buono,  Talcaguano, 

Cachapoal,  Tome, 

Cauquenes,  Tongoy. 
Cauren,  Isks. 

Cauten,  Chiloe, 

Chavin,  Clones, 

Civapa,  Farallones, 

Claro,  Fernandez, 

Copiapo,  Gnaiteca, 

Curarahua,  Moche, 

De  Lora,  Quiriouina, 

De  la  Sal,  Santa  Maria. 
Catalogue  of  the  Presidents,  Govemon,  and  Cap- 
tains-seneral  of  the  Kingdom  of  Chile. 

1.  The  Adelaniado  Pedro  de  Yaldiyia,  conqaer- 

or  of  the  kingdom ;  he  served  much,  and  with 
great  valour,  in  the  conquest  of  Peru,  was  a  colo- 
nel of  foot  under  Francis  Pizarro,  entered  in  the 
year  15S7,  founded  the  first  towns,  and  governed 
until  the  year  1551 ;  he  was  made  prisoner,  fight* 
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ing  valiantiv  in  a  baltle  against  the  Araucanos,  and 

illed. 

S.  Don  Garcia  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  son  of  the 
Marquis  dc  Canete,  who  was  viceroy  in  Peru ; 
immediately  that  he  received  news  of  the  death  of 
Yaldivia,  he  nominated  him  as  his  successor,  and 
he  returned  to  Peru  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  him 
confirmed  in  the  government,  and  his  title  sanc- 
tioned by  the  king. 

3.  Francisco  de  Villagra,  a  noble  captain,  who, 
in  pursuing  his  conquests,  was  also  killed  by  the 
Indians  in  battle  ;  provisionally  succeeded  by  his 
uncle,  until  a  governor  was  appointed  by  the  king. 

4.  The  Adelantado  Rodrigo  de  Quiroga,  who 
governed  peaceably  until  his  death,  leaving  the 
government  to  the  charge  of  his  father-in-law. 

5.  The  Brigadier  Martin  Ruiz  de  Gamboa,  until 
he  was  nominated  by  the  king. 

6.  The  Doctor  Melchor  Bravo  dc  Saravia,  with 
the  title  of  first  president,  until  his  death. 

7.  Don  Alonso  de  Sotomayor,  Marquis  de  Villa- 
hermosa,  appointed  in  the  year  1584  ;  having  ma- 
nifested his  valour,  talent,  and  address,  in  the  go- 
vernment, which  be  held  with  much  credit,  and 
with  great  advantage,  against  the  Indians,  until 
the  year  1592,  when  arrived, 

8.  Don  Martin  Garcia  Onez  y  Loyola,  knight 
of  the  order  of  Calatrava ;  was  killed  by  the  In- 
dians succouring  the  fortof  Puren,  whicn  was  be- 
sieged in  the  year  1599* 

9.  The  Licentiate  Pedro  de  Vizcarra,  who  ex- 
ercised the  employ  of  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom ;  he  was  appointed  to  it  when  the 
former  was  killed,  until  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru 
vras  given  to, 

10.  The  Captain  Francisco  de  Quifiones,  who 
employed  himself  in  restraining  the  Araucanos 
from  their  rebellion,  until  his  death  ;  aderwards 
was  nominated  for  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru. 

11.  Captain  Alonzo  Garcia  Uemon,  an  officer 
of  much  credit,  and  skilled  in  the  country  and  the 
war  with  the  Indians ;  being  colonel  of  foot  of 
Don  Alonzo  Sotomayor,  began  to  govern,  ap- 
pointed by  the  viceroy  of  Lima,  until  arrived, 
sanctioned  and  duly  elected  by  the  king, 

IS.  Don  Alonso  de  la  Rivera,  who  was  serving 
in  Flanders,  and  was  sent  to  Chile,  where,  having 
married  contrary  to  the  prohibition  of  his  Majesty, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  office,  and  in  his  place  was 
appointed, 

IS.  The  aforesaid  Don  Alonso  Grarcia  Remou, 
vhose  speedy  death  did  not  suffer  him  long  to 
reign,  and  he  was  succeeded  by, 

14.  The  Doctor  Don  Luis  Merlo  de  la  Fuente, 
chief  auditor  of  the  royal  audience,  who,  through 
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the  death  of  his  antecessor,  governed  also  but  a 
short  time  before  the  arrival  of, 

15.  Don  Juan  de  Xaraquemada,  native  of  Ca- 
naria,  who  was  in  Lima  covered  with  honours  ac- 
quired in  the  war  of  Chile,  when  he  was  nomi- 
nated governor  by  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  Marquis 
de  Montes  Claros. 

16.  Don  Alonso  de  la  Rivera  again,  being  at 
that  time  governor  of  Tucuman  ;  he  was  sepa- 
rated from  this  government,  and  was  sent  by  the 
king,  at  the  instance  of  the  missionaries,  to  re- 
duce that  kingdom  by  the  experience  he  possessed, 
and  gave  proofs  of  his  great  ability  in  peace  and 
war  until  his  death. 

17.  The  Licentiate  Fernando  Talaverano,  most 
ancient  oidor  of  the  audience,  was  charged  with 
the  government  through  this  quality,  and  by  the 
particular  recommendation  of  his  antecessor,  un- 
til the  viceroy  of  Peru,  Prince  of  Esquilache,  re- 
gularly appointed, 

18.  Don  Lope  de  Ulloa,  who,  in  the  exercise  of 
this  office,  was  confirmed  in  it  by  his  Majesty  un- 
til his  death,  when  the  government  was  taken 
up  by, 

19.  Don  Christoval  de  la  Cerda  Sotomayor,  na- 
tive of  Mexico,  chief  auditor  of  the  real  audencia^ 
whom,  notwithstanding  his  excellent  qualities,  ana 
the  celebrity  of  his  government,  the  viceroy  of 
Peru  soon  set  aside,  in  fiivour  of, 

20.  Don  Pedro  Sorez  de  Ulloa  y  Lemos,  knight 
of  the  order  of  Alcantara,  who  in  a  short  time 
was  confirmed  in  the  government  by  the  king,  ex- 
ercising it  until  his  death,  and  leaving  it  to  the 
care  of  his  brother-in-law, 

21.  Don  Francisco  de  Alva  y  Norueila,  who 
held  it  a  short  time,  from  the  viceroy  having,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  nominated  a  successor ;  and 
this  wa$, 

22.  Don  Luis  Fernandez  de  Cordoba  y  Arce, 
Sefior  del  Carpio,  Veinte  y  Quatro  de  Cordoba,' 
who,  although  he  was  not  confirmed  by  the  king, 
maintained  it  some  years,  in  consideration  of  the 
judgment  and  skill  he  manifested,  until,  in  the 
year  1633,  he  was  supplanted  by, 

23.  Don  Francisco  Laso  de  la  V<^,  knight  of 
the  order  of  Santiago,  a  man  of  high  endowments 
and  splendid  fortunes  in  the  war  of  the  Indians ; 
he  finished  his  reign,  delivering  it  to  his  suc- 
cessor, 

24.  Don  Francisco  de  Zuuiga,  Marquis  de  Bay- 
des.  Count  del  Pedroso,  entered  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  government  in  the  year  1640  ;  it  was 
he  who  established  and  secured  the  peace  with  the 
Indians  by  means  of  the  missionaries  of  the  so- 
ciety   of    the    Jesuits ;    with   which    glory    he 
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left  the  government,  in  the  year  1655,  to  the  suc- 
cessor, 

95.  Don  Martin  de  Muxica,  knight  of  the  order 
of  Santiago,  a  renowned  ofiioer,  and  one  who  had 

f  lined  much  renown  in  the  armies  of  Italy  and 
landers. 

26.  Don  Pedro  Porter  de  Casanate,  A.  D. 
1659. 

27.  Don  Francisco  Meneses  Bravo  de  Sarabia, 
who  led  from  Spain  a  body  of  troops,  in  order  to 
subdue  the  Indians;  this  he  accomplished;  and 
in  the  year  1664  rebuilt  the  cities  which  had  been 
destroyed  in  1599:  his  government  lasted  until 
the  year  1668,  when  he  was  deposed  by  the  vice- 
roy of  Peru. 

28.  Don  Angel  Peredo,  knight  of  the  order  of 
Santiago ;  he  was  appointed  as  an  intermediate 
governor  upon  the  deposition  of  his  antecessor, 
and  governed  during  the  following  year,  1669. 

».  29.  Don  Juan  Enriquez,  native  of  Lima,  knight 
of  the  order  of  Santiago,  governed  until  the  year 
1677. 

30.  Don 

31.  Don   * 

32.  Don 

33.  Don  Juan  Andres  de  Ustariz,  native  of  Se- 
villa,  until  the  year  1715,  when  was  elected, 

34.  Don  Gabriel  Cano  de  Aponte,  brigadier- 
general  of  the  royal  armies,  in  whose  time  the 
Araucanos  again  declared  war,  when  he  obliged 
them  to  renew  the  peace :  died  A.D.  1728. 

35.  Don  Juan  de  Salamanca,  colonel  of  the  mi- 
litia of  that  kingdom  ;  he  was  an  intermediate  go- 
vernor, and  at  his  death, 

36.  Don  Joseph  de  Santiago  Concha,  Marquis 
de  Casa  Concha,  kinght  of  the  order  of  Calatrava, 
chief  auditor  of  the  royal  audience  of  Lima,  nomi- 
nated bv  the  viceroy. 

37.  Don  Alonso  de  Obando,  Marquis  de  Obando, 
vice-admiral  of  the  royal  armada ;  appointed  by 
the  viceroy,  the  Marquis  de  Villa  Garcia,  as  inter- 
mediate successor,  until  the  year  1736. 

38.  Don  Joseph  Manso  de  Yelasco,  Count  of 
Superunda,  knight  of  the  order  of  Santiago ;  he 
was  at  that  time  captain  of  the  grenadiers  of  the 
regiment  of  Spanish  guards,  and  ranked  as  briga- 
dier; well  recommended  by  his  valour  and  ex- 
ploit, when  he  wa»  appointed  to  this  presidency 
in  the  aforesaid  year  ;  he  governed  until  the  year 
1746,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  viceroyalty  of 

Peru. 

39.  Don  Domingo  Ortiz  de  Rozas,  knight  of 
the  order  of  Santiago,  was  at  that  time  governor  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  was  elected  to  this  presidency 
ia  tbe  aforesaid  year ;  be  founded  several  towns, 


on  which  account  the  king  gave  him  the  title  of 
Conde  de  Poblaciones;  governed  until  tbe  year 
1754,  when  returning  to  Spain,  he  died. 

40  Don  Manuel  Amat  y  Junient,  knight  of  the 
order  of  San  Juan,  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  dra- 
goons of  Sagunto,  of  the  rank  of  brigadier,  ap- 
pointed to  this  presidency  ;  which  he  filled  until 
the  year  1761,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Peru. 

41.  Don  Mateo  de  Toro  de  Zambrano  y  Urueta, 
appointed  as  intermediate  successor  by  the  former, 
updu  his  departure  from  Lima,  until  the  arrival  of 
the  right  successor, 

42.  Don  Antonio  Guill,  formerly  colonel  of  the 
regiment  of  infantry  of  Guadalaxara,  and  then 
ranked  as  brigadier,  being  governor  and  captain- 
general  of  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme ;  promoted 
to  this  presidency  in  the  aforesaid  year,  1761,  and 
exercised  it  until  his  death,  in  1768. 

43.  Don  Mateo  de  Toro  Zambrano  y  Urueta,  the 
second  time  of  his  being  nominated  as  intermediate 
successor  by  the  audience  in  the  vacancy,  until 
was  nominated  by  the  viceroy  of  Peru, 

44.  Don  Francisco  Xavier  de  Morales,  knight 
of  the  order  of  Santiago,  brigadier  of  the  royal 
armies,  who  being  captain  of  the  grenadiers  of  the 
regiment  of  the  royal  Spanish  guards,  was  made 
general  of  the  militia  in  Peru,  and  was  nominated 
as  intermediate  successor  by  the  viceroy  to  this 
presidency,  which  he  enjoyed  till  his  death  in  tbe 
year  1772. 

45.  The  aforesaid  Don  Mateo  de  Toro  Zam- 
brano y  Urueta,  then  Count  of  LaConqui^,  knight 
of  the  order  of  Santiago,  and  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  royal  armies,  nominated  for  the  third  time  by 
the  royal  audience  during  the  vacancy,  until  ar- 
rived the  right  successor, 

46.  Don  Agustin  de  Jauregui,  knight  of  the 
order  of  Santiago,  brigadier  of  the  royal  armies, 
who  had  been  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  dragoons 
of  Sagunto;  was  appointed  to  this  presidency 
A.D.  1773,  and  enjoyed  it  until  1782,  when  he 
was  promoted  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru,  ^ 

47.  Dob  Ambrosio  de  Henavides,  brigadier  of 
the  royal  armies,  was  nominated  in  the  same  year, 
1782. 
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Chap.  II.     JFirsi  expedition  of  the  Spaniards  in 

Chile.^^Encaunters  wUh  the  natives^  with  various 

success^  until  the  alUanee  formed  between  the 

Spaniards  and  Promaucians. 

1.  Abnagro  marches  against  ChUe.-^'S.  Road  from 

Peru  to  Chik.^^3.  jCindly  recdfoed  at  Copiapd, 

—4.  First  European  blow  shed.^^.  Battle  with 

the  Promaueians.*m*S.  Expedition  abandoned^ 

'  and  whgf.^'Js  Faldioia  marches  against  Chile.-'^ 

8.  Prooince  of  St.  Jago  described.'""9.  The  ea* 

-  pitalfounded.''^AO.  Steady  enmity  of  the  Mapo^ 

chinians.''-H.. The  mine  of  Qutilota.**-l2.  The 

compassionate  ulmena^ «—  13.  Recruits  from 

PerUj  under  Monroy.^^U.  Stratagem  of  the 

Quillotanes.'-"^A5.  S^ena  /otnufex/.— 16.  Prp- 

maueian  aUies.^*'-!!,  VMitia  sets  sail  for  Peruy 

and  returns  with  men  and  suppUes.'^lS.  Con* 

cepcion  founded. 

CuAF.  III.    Of  the  character  and  manners  of  the 

Araucanians.  ^ 

\.  Local  situation.^*^2.  Character.'^^S.  Dress.^'-r 
4t0  Dwellings.*^.  Droision  of  the  Araucanian 
5la<e.— 6.  Its  political  form.^^'T,  CroU  institu* 
tums.**^.  Miiitarj/  5^5<ein.— 9.  Their  arms^ 
and  mode  ofthaking  war.^^AO.  Droision  of  the 
i|iat/.— 11.  Sacr^e  after  the  war.— 12.  Con" 
gress  of  peace. """15.  System  of  religion. ••^U. 
Funeral  ctrenumies. *••]&.  Dioision  of  ^tme.«*« 
16.  Astronomical  ufeuf.— 17.  Measisres.-^^IS. 
JthetoriC'-^-lQ.  Poetry.  —90.  Mediad  skUl.-^*^ 
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nets  towards  each  o/Aer.— 9A.  Mock  of  saluta* 
liiut.— «25.  Proper  names."*96.  Domestic  em- 
ployments.  — -  97.  Food.  —  28.  MusiCy  and  other 
dioersions. 
Chap.  IY^    ITie  wars  of  the  Araucanians  with  the 

Spaniards  J  and  concomitant  events. 
1.  The  Toqui  Atllavila.^"*2.  The  Toqui  Uncoyan. 
''^.'Inmerial founded.'^ A.  Villaricafounded.""" 
5.  2%e  CiiftcA05.— 6.  Faldhia  founded.-^! .  For- 
tresses  of  Puren^  Tucapel^  and  Arauco  built. *^ 
8.  City  of  the  FrotUters  founded.  —  9.  Three 
prinapal  military  ojfiees  imtOuledat  Concepcion. 
—  10.  The  Toqui  Caupolican.  — 11.  Valdivia 
$Iain.""'Lautaro  appointed  Unttenant^generaL"^' 
12.  The  mountain  Mariguenu.  — •  lo.  The  Go' 
vemor  ViUagran.^^i^.  Conception  destroyed,-*' 
15.  The  smaU'pos  appears."-l6.  Decision  of 
the  audience  of  Lima  respecting  the  gc^oemors. 
—17.  Concepcion  rdndlt^  and  destroyed  by  Lau-- 
^«ro.— 18.  Lautaro  arrives  at  Santiago.--'l9. 
liaath  of  Ijasitaro.'^''»20.  Caupolican  raises  the 
siege  oftrnpenaL'^il.  The  Gaoemor  Don  Gar-- 


da  Hurtado  de  Mendo%a.***%Si.  Caupolican  taken 
prisoner  and  impaled.**'23.  Canete  founded. — 
24.  The  Cunchesy  their  curious  embassy  and  stra- 
tagem.'—25.  Archipelago  of  Chiloidiscovered.-"* 
26.  City  of  Osomo  fovndea. — 9T.CaupeHcan  the 
Second.'"9S.  The  Guarpes  subjected. — 29.  Sf. 
Juan  and  Mendoza  founaed,"'»90.  Villagran  re* 
instated.— 31.  The  province  of  Tucum&n  re* 
storedy  afterwards  retaken.  —  32.  Canete  de* 
stray ed.'S3.  Pedro  Villagran.  —  34.  Tfie  To* 
qut  Paillataru."'35.  Archipelago  of  ChihS  sub- 
jected; description  of  the  same  ;  its  inhabitantSy 
^c— 36.  The  court  of  audience  established.— 

37.  Suppression  of  the  tribunal  of  audience. "^ 

38.  Description  of  the  Pehuenches. — 39.  De* 
scription  of  the  Chiquillanians.^'-*^Q.  Landing 
and  defeat  of  the  English. — 41.  Nature  of  the 
war  m  anno  1589.— -42.  Independence  restored. 

—  43.  Expedition  of  the  Dutch. — 44.  All  the 
Spanish  settlements  destroyed. — 46.  Court  ofau* 
dience  re-estabHshe^.-'-id.  Jnefectual  efforts  of 
Philip  III.  to  establish  a  lasting  peace.  —  4/. 
Second  expedition  of  the  Dutch.*'"4&.  Second 
expedition  of  the  English.— 4Q.  Peace  at  length 
concluded.— 50.  Last  expeditian  of  the  Dutch. 

—  dl.Zhnead^l  earthquake. -^^  59.  Commerce 
with  the  /VencA.-—53.  How  the  Pehuenches  be- 
came  inimical  to  the  Spaniards. •*''54l.  Peace  re- 

stored. 

Ch A  p .  V .  Present  state  of  Chile. 
1.  CtdU  government. "-'9.  Military  force. —S.  Ec* 
clesiastical  government.  — —  4.  The  cities  and 
A0ellings.'''*5.  Population.'— '6.  Chilian  Creoles. 
—7.  Sterfc  of  arts  and  sciences. "'•B.  Hie  pea- 
santry.'-''9.  Dress y  ^c— 10.  Diseases;  small' 
poXy  how  cured."-!!.  Manners  J  moral  and  phy^ 
sical."'*  12.  Internal  and  external  commerce^ 
mines  J  imports^  and  eTporis.»"!3.  Natural  dvoi^ 
sions^-^'U.  Political  cferfwons.— 15.  Climate.''" 
16.  Ofrain.'"!7.  JVinds.—  lS.  Meteors.-'-  19. 
Volcanoes. '^"90.  Earthquakes. "'9!.  Some  de- 
tail  of  productions. '"9S.  Present  revolution. 

Chap.  I. 

Ofigin  and  language  of  the  Chilians. —Conquest 

of  the  Peruvians^  and  state  of  Chile  before  the 

arrival  of  the  Spaniards. —  tVliat  was  then  its 

political  establishments^  governmenty  and  arts. 

Of  the  origin  and  language  of  the  Chilians,  no 

traces  are  to  be  found  further  back  than  the  middle 

of  the  15th  century,  ivhich  was  the  time  ^hen  the 

Peruvians  first  began  their  conquests  in  this  de- 

Kghtful  country.    It  is  the  general  opinion  that 

America  was  settled  from  the  n.  e,  part  of  Asia^ 

but  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  Chilians  is,  that  j 
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Sheir  country  was  peopled  from  the  w.  However 
is  may  be,  that  it  was  originally  peopled  by  one 
nation  appears  possible,  as  all  the  Abori^^ines  in- 
habiting it,  however  independent  of  each  other, 
speak  the  same  language,  and  have  a  similar  ap- 
pearance, 

J.  Language. — Their  language  is  copious,  full 
of  harmony  and  richness.  Each  verb,  either  de- 
rivatively or  conjunctively,  be(!omes  the  root  of 
numerous  other  verbs  and  nouns,  as  well  adjectives 
as  substantives,  which  in  their  turn  reproduce 
others,  which  are  secondary,  modifying  themselves 
in  an  hundred  difierent  ways.  There  is  no  part  of 
speech  from  which  an  appropriate  verb  cannot  be 
formed  by  the  addition  of  a  final  en.  Even  from 
the  most  simple  particles  various  verbs  are  derived, 
that  give  great  precision  and  strength  to  conversa. 
tion  :  but  what  is  truly  surprising  in  this  language 
is,  that  it  contains  no  irregular  verb  or  noun. 
Every  thing  in  it  may  be  said  to  be  regulated  with 
a  geometrical  precision,  ^nd  displays  much  art 
with  great  simplicity  :  it  contains  words,  appa- 
rently of  Greek  and. Latin  derivation,  and  of  a 
similar  signification  in  both  languages.  But  what 
is  most  remarkable,  it  differs  from  every  other  Ame- 
rican language,  not  less  in  its  words  than  in  its 
construction  ;  and  with  all  its  richness  and  har- 
mony, its  theory  is  so  easy  that  it  may  be  readily 
learned  in  a  few  days.  Several  grammars  of  this 
language  are  to  be  met  with,  but  that  of  Febres, 
printed  at  Lima  in  1763,  is  particularly  to  be  re- 
commended for  its  method  and  clearness.  One  ar- 
gument further  in  favour  of  the  simplicity  of  this 
tongue,  is  the  circumstance  of  its  having  main- 
tained itself  in  its  pure  state,  and  of  its  not  having 
sunk  into  an  unintelligible  unconnected  jargon, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  Chilians,  to  the  arore- 
mentioned  period,  had  no  ideas  of  writing,  and  that 
their  traditionary  accounts  were  so  crude  and  im- 
perfect, as  to  afford  not  tlie  least  degree  of  informa- 
tion to  the  inquisitive  mind.  Hence  it  follows  that 
the  first  accounts  of  them  are  contained  in  the  Peru- 
vian annals  ;  that  nation,  as  it  was  more  civilized, 
being  more  careful  to  preserve  the  memory  of  re- 
markable events. 

2.  Original  state* — When  the  Inca  Yupanqui 
began  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Chile,  its  inhabi- 
tants were  supposed  to  be  numerous.  They  were 
divided  into  15  tribes  or  communities,  independent 
of  each  other,  but  subject  to  certain  chiefs  called 
ulmenes.  These  tribes,  beginning  at  the  n.  and 
proceeding  to  the  s,  were  called  Copiapins,  Co- 
quimbanes,  Quillotanes,  Mapochinians,  Promau- 
cians,  Cures,  Cauques,  Pencones,  Araucanians, 
Cunches,  Chilotes,  Chiquilanians^  Pebuenches,  Pu- 


elches,  and  Huilliches.  Of  these  were  subjugated 
to  the  Peruvian  government,  more  by  persuasion 
than  force,  the  Copiapins,  Coquimbones,  QaiUo- 
tanes,  and  Mapochmians ;  but  the  valour  of  the 
Promaucians  put  a  stop  to  the  success  of  the  arms 
of  the  Inca,  or  rather  to  Sinchiruca,  (a  prince  of 
the  blood  royal),  io  whom  was  entrusted  the  com- 
mand of  the  expedition :  for  these  brave  peofde, 
naturally  addicted  to  pleasures  and  diversions,  and 
whose  very  name  signifies  the  free  dancers^  op- 
posed the  Peruvian  army  with  the  most  heroic 
valour,  and  entirely  defeated  it  in  a  battle  which, 
according  to  Garcilasso  the  historian,  was  coati- 
nued  for  three  days  in  succession. 

S.  Divided  into  free  and  subjugated.  —  Thus 
Chile  became  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  free, 
and  the  other  subject  to  foreign  domination.  The 
tribes  who  had  so  readily  suomitted  to  the  Peru- 
vians were  subjected  to  an  annual  tribute  in  gold, 
an  imposition  which  they  had  never  before  expe- 
rienced ;  but  the  conquerors,  whether  they  dared 
not  hazard  the  attempt,  or  were  not  able  to  effect 
it,  never  introduced  their  form  of  government  into 
these  provinces.  Of  course,  the  subjected  Chilians, 
as  well  as  the  free,  preserved  until  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards  their  original  manners,  which  were 
by  no  means  so  rude  as  many  are  led  to  imagine. 

4.  Agriculture. — ^Agriculture  was  already  Known 
to  them ;  but  being  m  want  of  animals  to  till  the 
ground,  they  were  accustomed  to  turn  it  up  with 
a  spade  made  of  hard  wood.  The  plants  which 
eitlier  necessity  or  accident  made  known  to  them, 
were  the  maize,  the  magu,  the  guegen^  the  Itfca, 
the  guinoay  pulse  of  various  kinds,  the  potato,  the 
oxalis  tuberosay  the  common  and  the  yellow  pump- 
kin or  gourd,  the  Guinea  pepper,  the  madiy  and 
the  great  strawberry.  To  these  provisions  of  the 
vegetable  kind,  may  be  added  the  following  of  the 
animal,  the  little  rabbit,  and  the  Chiliheuque  or 
Araucaniau  camel,  whose  flesh  furnished  excelleot 
food,  and  whose  wool,  clothing  for  these  people. 
If  tradition  may  be  credited,  they  had  also  the  nog 
and  the  domestic  fowl.  With  these  productions, 
which  required  a  very  moderate  d^ree  of  indus- 
try, they  subsisted  comfortably,  and  even  with  a 
degree  of  abundance,  considering  the  few  tilings 
which  their  situation  rendered  necessary.  Subsi^ 
ence,  the  source  of  population,  being  thus  secured, 
the  country  became  rapidly  peopled  under  the  in- 
fluence of  so  mild  a  climate;  whence  it  appean, 
that  tche  first  writers  who  treated  of  Chile,  cannot 
have  greatly  exaggerated  in  saying,  that  the  Spa- 
niards found  it  filled  with  inhabitants. 

5.  Civilized  state.->-'lt  is  a  fact  that  there  was  but 
one  language  spoken  throughout  the  country ;  a] 
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[proof  that  these  tribes  were  in  the  habit  of  inter- 
course with  each  other,  and  were  not  insulated,  or 
separated  bj  vast  deserts,  or  by  immense  lakes  or 
forests,  which  is  the  case  in  many  other  parts  of 
America.     Another  proof  of  their  civilization,  and 
perhaps  equally  so,  as  to  the  amount  of  population, 
IS,  that  they  had  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
aqueducts  for  watering  their  fields,  which  were 
constructed  with  much  skill.    Amon^  these,  the 
canal  which  for  the  space  of  many  miles  borders 
the  roueh  skirts  of  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  capital,  and  waters  the  land  to  the  if.  of  tbat 
city,  is  particularlv  remarkable  for  its  extent  and 
solidity.    The  right  of  propertv  was  fully  esta- 
blished {imong  the  Chihans ;  they  were  found  to 
have  collected  themselves  in  societies,  more  or  less 
numerous,  in  those  districts  that  were  best  suited  to 
their  occupation;    and  here,  having  established 
themselves  in  large  villages,  called  cara^  a  name 
ivhich  they  at  present  give  to  the  Spanish  cities,  or 
in  small  ones,  which  they  denominated  lov^  they 
enjoyed  a  specific  form  of  government,  and  they 
had  in  each  village  or  hamlet  a  chief,  called  ulmen^ 
signifying  a  rich  man,  who  in  certain  points  was 
subject  to  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  tribe,  who  was 
known  by  the  same  name.    They  built  their  houses 
of  a  quadrangular  form,  and  covered  the  roof  with 
rushes ;   the  walls  were  made  of  wood  plastered 
i¥ith  clay,  and  sometimes  of  brick,  called  by  them 
Uca.  A  nonse  of  simQar  construction  at  the  village 
of  Casa  Blaneoj  is  mentioned  by  Vancouver  as 
having  afibrded  accommodation,  to  himself  and 
friends  on  their  way  to  St.  Jago ;  indeed,  they  are 
still  the  common  dwellings  of  the  Indians ;  and 
some  of  the  villages  before  mentioned  exist   at 
present  in  several  parts  of  Spanish  Chile  ;  and  of 
these  the  most  considerable  are  LampOy  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  St.  Jago,  and  JLora^  in  that  of  Maule. 
They  manuftctured  cloths  for  their  garments  from 
the  wool  of  the  Chilihueque :  they  used  two  kinds 
€>f  looms ;  the  first  not  unlike  that  used  in  Europe, 
the  other  vertical.     It  is  very  certain  that  the  art 
of  pottery  is  very  ancient  in  Chile,  as  on  opening 
a  large  heap  of  stones  in  the  mountains  of  Arauco, 
an  urn  of  extraordinary  size  was  discovered  at  the 
bottom. 

6.  The  metals, — The  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and 
other  metals,  with  which  this  country  abounds, 
Iiad  not  yet  been  fully  appreciated ;  but  they  ex- 
tracted from  the  earth  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin, 
and  lead,  and  after  purifying,  employed  these 
metals  in  a  variety  ot  useful  and  curious  works. 
Tliey  had  also  discovered  the  method  of  making 
salt  upon  the  8ea-shore,«and  extracted  fossil  salt 
firom  several  mountains  which  abounded  in  that 


production.  They  procured  dyes  of  all  colours 
for  their  cloths,  not  only  from  the  luice  of  plants, 
but  also  from  mineral  earths,  and  had  discovered 
the  art  of  fixing  them  by  means  of  the  polcura^  a 
luminous  stone  of  an  astringent  quality.  Instead 
of  soap,  the  composition  of  which  they  had  not 
discovered,  although  acquainted  with  lye,  they  em- 
ployed the  bark  of  the  quillm\  which  is  an  excellent 
sutetitute.  From  the  seeds  of  the  madi  they  ob- 
tained an  oilj  which  is  very  good  to  eat  and  to 
bum,  though  it  is  not  ascertained  whether  they 
ever  applied  it  to  the  latter  purpose.  Although 
hunting  was  not  a  principal  occupation  with  these 
people,  they  were  accustoined  to  take  such  wild 
animals  as  are  found  in  their  country,  particularly 
birds,  of  which  there  are  great  quantities.  It  is 
alleged,  that  from  their  connection  with  the  Peru- 
vians, they  had  advanced  so  far  with  respect  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  their  ideas,  as  to  in- 
vent words  capable  of  expressing  any  number ; 
mari  signifying  with  them  10,  pataca  100,  and 
quaranca  1000. 

7.  Substitute  for  zmting. — To  preserve  the  me- 
mory of  their  transactions,  they  made  use,  as  other 
nations  have  done,  of  the  prorij  called  )iy  the  Peru- 
vians quippoy  which  was  a  skein  of  thread  of  several 
colours,  with  a  number  of  knots:  the  subject 
treated  of  was  indicated  bv  the  colours,  and  the 
knots  designated  the  number  or  quantity.  The 
progress  which  they  had  made  in  physic  and  astro- 
nomy was  indeed  wonderful ;  but  an  account  of 
these,  of  their  religion,  their  music,  and  military 
skill,  is  deferred  until  we  treat  of  the  Araucanians, 
who  still  continue  the  faithful  depositories  of  all 
the  science  and  ancient  customs  of  the  Chilians. 
(See  subsequent  chapter  III.) 

Chap.  II. 

Itrst  expeditions  of  the  Spaniards  in  Chile  ;  encoun^ 
ters  with  the  natives^  with  various  success^  until 
the  alliance  formed  between  the  Spaniards  and 
the  Promaucians, 

1.  Alma^ro  marches  against  Chile. — Francis 
Pizarro  and  Diei^o  Almagro  having  put  io  death 
the  Inca  Atahualpa,  had  subjected  the  empire  of 
Peru  to  the  dominion  of  Spain.  Pizarro,  desirous 
of  enjoying  without  a  rival  this  important  conquest, 
made  at  their  mutual  expence,  persuaded  his  com- 

E an  ion  to  undertake  the  reduction  of  Chile,  cele- 
rated  for  its  riclies  throughout  all  those  countries. 
Almagro,  filled  with  sanguine  expectations  of 
booty,  began  his  march  for  that  territory  in  the  end 
of  the  year  1635,  with  an  army  composed  of  570 
Spaniards  and  15,000  Peruvians,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Paullu,  the  brother  of  the  IncaManco,  the] 
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[nominal  emperor  of  Peru,  inrho  bad  succeeded  the 
unfortunate  Atahaalpa. 

2.  Roads  from  Peru  to  Chile. — Two  roads  lead 
from  Peru  to  Chile  ;  one  is  by  tbe  sea-coast,  and  i$ 
destitute  of  water  and  provision  ;  the  other,  for  a 
distance  of  ISO  miles,  passes  over  the  immense 
mountains  of  the  Andes :  the  inexperience  of  Al« 
magro  caused  him  to  take  the  latter  ;  for  although 
it  was,  without  doubt,  the  shortest,  it  was  difficult 
in  the  extreme :  for  bis  army,  after  having  been 
exposed  to  infinite  fatigue,  and  many  conflicts 
with  the  adjoining  savages,  reached  the  cordilleras 
just  at  the  commencenient  of  winter,  destitute  of 
provisions,  and  but  ill  supplied  with  clothing.  In 
this  season  the  snow  falls  almost  incessantly,  and 
completely  covers  the  few  paths  that  are  passable 
in  summer;  notwithstanding,  the  soldiers,  en- 
couraged by  their  general,  advanced  with  much 
toil  to  the  top  of  those  rugged  heights.  But,  vic- 
tims to  tbe  severity  of  the  weather,  150  Spaniards 
there  perished,  with  10,000  Peruvians,  who,  being 
accustomed  to  the  warmth  of  the  torrid  zone,  were 
less  able  to  endure  the  rigours  of  the  frost.  It  is 
affirmed,  that  of  all  this  army  not  one  would  have 
escaped  with  life,  had  not  Almagro,  resolutely 
pushing  forward  with  afew  horse,  sent  them  timely 
succours  and  provisions,  which  were  found  in 
abundance  at  Copiapo. 

3.  Kindly  received  at  Copiapo, — Those  of  the 
most  robust  constitutions,  who  were  able  to  resist  the 
inclemency  of  the  season,  by  this  unexpected  aid, 
were  enabled  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  snow, 
and  at  length  reached  the  plains  of  that  province, 
which  is  the  first  in  Chile ;  where,  through  respect 
for  the  Peruvians,  they  were  well  receivei  and  en- 
tertained by  the  inhabitants.  While  Almagro  re- 
mained in  Copiapo,  he  discovered  that  the  reigning 
ulmen  had  usurped  the  government  in  prejudice 
of  his  nephew  and  ward,  who,  through  fear  of  his 
uncle,  had  fled  to  the  woods.  Pretending  to  be 
irritated  at  this  act  of  injustice,  he  caused  tlie 
guilty  chief  to  be  arrested,  and  calling  before  hiqa 
^  the  lawful  heir,  reinstated  him  in  the  government, 
'  with  the  universal  applause  of  his  subjects,  who 
attributed  this  conduct  entirely  to  motives  of  jus- 
tice, and  a  wish  to  redress  the  injured.  The  Spa- 
niards, having  recovered  from  their  fatigues  through 
the  hospttabte  assistance  of  the  Copiapins,  and  re- 
inforced by  a  number  of  recruits  whom  Rodrigo 
Organez  had  brought  from  Peru,  commenced  tl^ir 
march  for  the  s.  provinces.  As  ilL  was  natural, 
the  natives  were  not  a  little  curious  concern- 
ing these  their  new  visitors  :  they  crowded  around 
them  to  their  march,  as  well  to  examine  them  near, 
as  a  present  them  with  such  things  as  they  thought 


would  prove  agreeably  to  a  people  who  appeared  to 
them  of  a  character  far  superior  to  that  of  other 
men.  In  the  mean  time,  two  sddien  havii^  se- 
parated from  the  army,  proceeded  to  Guasco, 
where  they  were  at  first  well  received,  but  were 
afterwards  put  to  death  by  the  inbabitanta,  in  con- 
sequence, no  doubt,  of  some  acts  of  violence,  which 
soldiers  freed  from  the  controul  of  tiieir  officers  are 
very  apt  to  commits 

4.  First  European  blood  iked. — ^This  was  the 
first  European  blood  spilt  in  Chile,  a  country 
afterwards  so  copiously  deluged  with  it.   On  being 
informed  of  this  unfortunate  accident,  calculated 
to  destroy  the  exalted  opinion  w4iich  he  wished  to 
inspire  of  his  soldiers,  Almagro,  having  proceeded 
to  Coquimbo,  ordered  tbe  ulmen  of  &e  district, 
called  M arcando,  his  brother,  and  twenty  of  the 
principal  inhabitants,  to  be  brought  thither ;  all  of 
whom,  together  with  the  usurper  of  C<^iap6,  he 
delivered  to  the  flames,  withottt,  according  to  Her« 
rera,  pretending  to  assign  any  reason  for  his  con- 
duct.    This  act  of  cruelty  appeared  to  every  one 
very  extraordinary  and  unjnst,  since  among  thoie 
adventurers  there  were  not  wanting  men  of  sensi- 
bility, and  advocates  for  the  righta  of  humanity. 
The  greater  part  of  the  army  mienly  disappro?ed 
of  the  severity  of  their  geneial,  the  aspect  ofwhose 
afiairs,  from  this  time  forwaid,  became  gr^Iually 
worse  and  worse.    About  this  period,  15^,  Alma- 
gro received  a  considerable  reinforcement  of  re- 
cruits under  Juan  de  Rada,  acooopaoied  with 
royal   letters  patent,    appointia^  him  governor 
of  900   leagues    of  territory,  situate  to  the   s. 
of  the  government  granted   to  Francis  Pisarro. 
The  friends  whom  he  had  left  in  Peru,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity,  urged  him  by  pnvate 
letters  to  return,  .in  order  to  take  possession  of 
Cuzco,  which  they  assured  him  was  within  tbe 
limits  of  his  jurisdiction.    Notwithstanding  tbl<:, 
inflated  with  his  new  conquest,  he  pursiud  his 
march,  passed  the  fatal  Cachapoal,  and  ic«rdie» 
of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Peruvians,  advanced 
into  the  country  of  the  Promaucians. 

5.  Battle  vdth  the  Promamiam.^^Ki  tbe  first 
sight  of  the  Spaniards,  their  horses,  and  the  thun- 
dering arms  of  Europe,  these  valiant  peofde  were 
almort petrified  with  astonishment;  but  aeon  re- 
covering from  the  efiects  of  surprise,  tbejr  opposed 
with  intepridity  their  new  enemies  upon  the  ahoie 
of  the  Rio  Claro.  Almagro,  despising  their  farce, 
phioed  in  the  first  line  hb  Peruvian  anxiliaries,  in- 
creased by  a  number  whom  Pauliu  had  drawn 
from  the  garrisons ;  but  these,  being  soon  routed, 
fell  back  m  confusion  won  the  rear.  The  Spa- 
I,  who  expected  to  nave  been  wusalj  apecta- j 
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[ton  of  tbe  birflle,  sswtbemflelYes  compelled  to  sus- 
tain the  Turorous  attack  of  the  enemy,  and  advanc- 
ing with  their  hone,  began  a  furious  battle,  which 
continued  with  great  loss  upon  either  side  till  night 
separated  the  combatants.  Although  the  Promau- 
cians  had  been  very  roughly  handl^,  they  lost  not 
courage,  but  encamped  in  the  sight  of  their  enemy, 
determined  to  renew  the  attack  the  next  morning. 
The  Spaniards,  howerer,  though  by  the  custom  of 
Europe  they  considered  themselves  as  victors, 
having  kept  possession  of  the  field,  were  very  dif- 
ferently inclined.  Having  been  accustomed  to 
subdue  immense  provinces  with  little  or  no  resist- 
ant^, they  became  disgusted  with  an  enterprise 
which  could  not  be  effected  without  great  fatigue, 
and  the  loss  of  much  blood,  since  in  its  prosecution 
they  must  contend  with  a  bold  and  independent  na- 
tion, by  whom  they  were  not  believed  to  be  im- 
mortal. 

6.  Expedition  abandanedj  and  why. — ^Thus  all, 
by  coomion  consent,  resolved  to  abandon  this  ex- 
pedition ;  but  they  were  of  various  opinions  re- 
specting their  retreat,  some  being  desirous  of  re- 
turning to  Peru,  while  others  wished  to  form  a  set- 
tlement in  the  n.  provinces,  where  they  hadlieen 
receded  with  such  hospitality.  The  first  opinion 
was  supported  by  Almagro,  whose  mind  be^n  to 
be  impressed  by  the  suggestions  contained  m  the 
letters  of  his  friends.  Accordingly  we  find  him  re* 
turning  with  his  arm^  to  Peru  in  1538 :  he  took 
possession  of  the  ancient  capital  of  that  empire ; 
and  after  several  ineffectual  negociations,  fought  a 
battle  with  the  brother  of  Pizarro,  by  whom  he  was 
taken,  tried,  and  beheaded  as  a  disturber  of  the 
public  peace.  His  army  having  dispersed  at 
their  defeat,  afterwards  reassembled  under  the  title 
of  tbe  soldiers  of  Chile^  and  executed  new  disturb- 
ances in  Peru,  already  sufliciently  agitated.  Such 
"was  the  fate  of  the  first  expedition  against  Chile, 
undertaken  by  the  best  body  of  European  troops 
that  had  as  yet  been  collected  in  those  parts.  The 
thirst  of  riches  was  the  moving  spring  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  the  disappointment  of  their  hopes  of 
obtaining  them,  the  cause  of  its  failure.  Francis 
Pizarro,  having  by  the  death  of  his  rival  obtained 
the  absolute  command  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in 
S.  America,  lost  not  si^htof  the  conquest  of  Chile, 
yrhich  he  conceived  might,  in  any  event,  prove  an 
important  acquisition  to  him.  Among  the  adven- 
turers who  had  come  to  Peru,  were  two  officers 
commissioned  by  the  court  of  Spain,  under  the 
titles  of  Governors,  to  attempt  this  expedition.  To 
the  first,  called  Pedro  Sanchez  de  Hoz,  was  com- 
noitted  the  conquest  of  the  country  as  far  as  the  river 
Maule ;  and  to  the  other^  Cannargo,the  remainder 


to  the  Archipelago  of  Chiloe.  Pizarro,  jealous  of 
these  men,  under  frivolous  pretexts,  refused  to  con- 
firm the  royal  nomination,  and  appointed  io  this 
expedition  his  quarter-master,  Pedro  de  Valdivia, 
a  prudent  and  active  officer,  who  bad  gained  ex- 
perience in  the  Italian  war,  and  what  was  still  a 
greater  recommendation,  was  attached  Xo  his  party ; 
directing  him  to  take  De  Hoz  with  him,  who  was 
probably  more  to  be  feared  than  his  colleague,  and 
to  allow  him  every  advantage  in  the  partition  of 
the  lands. 

7.  Valdivia  marches  agaimt  Chile, — This  officer 
having  determined  to  establish  a  permanent  settle* 
ment  in  the  country,  set  out  on  nis  march  in  the 
year  1540,  with  900  Spaniards,  and  a  numerous 
body  of  Peruvian  auxiliaries,  accompanied  by 
some  monks,  several  wonien,  and  a  great  number 
of  European  quadrupeds,  with  every  thing  requisite 
for  a  new  colony.  He  pursued  the  same  route  as 
Almagro ;  but,  instructed  by  the  misfortunes  of  his 
predecessor,  he  did  not  attemjvt  to  pass  the  Andes 
until  midsummer.  He  entered  Ohile  without  in- 
curring any  loss,  but  very  different  was  the  recep- 
tion he  experienced  from  th6  inhabitants  of  tlie  n. 
provinces  from  that  which  Alma^o  had  met  with. 
Those  people,  informed  of  the  rate  of  Peru,  and 
freed  from  tbe  submission  they  professed  to  owe  the 
Inca,  did  not  consider  themselves  obliged  to  respect 
their  invaders.  They  of  course  began  io  attack 
them  upon  all  sides,  with  more  valour  than  con- 
duct, liike  barbarians  in  general,  incapable  of 
making  a  common  cause  witn  each  other,  and  for 
a  long  time  accustomed  to  the  yoke  of  servitude, 
they  attacked  them  by  hordes  or  tribes,  as  they 
advanced,  without  that  steady  firmness  which  cha- 
racterises the  valour  of  a  civilized  people.  The 
Spaniards,  however,  notwithstanding  the  ill-com- 
bined opposition  of  the  natives,  traversed  the  pro- 
vinces of  Copiapo,  Coquimbo,  Quillota,  and  Meli- 

Eilla,  and  arrived,  much  harmssed,  but  with  little 
168,  at  that  of  Mapocho,  now  called  St.  Jago. 

8.  Province  of  St.  Jago  described.— 'this  pro- 
vince, which  is  more  than  600  miles  distance  from 
the  confines  of  Peru,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
pleasant  in  the  kingdom.  Its  name  signifies  <<  the 
land  of  many  people;'*  and  from  the  accounts  of 
the  first  writers  upon  Chile,  its  population  corres- 
ponded therewith,  being  extremely  numerous.  It 
lies  upon  the  confines  of  the  principal  mountain 
of  the  Andes,  and  is  140  miks  in  circumference. 
It  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Ma^po,  Colina,  Lampa, 
and  Mapocho,  which  last  divides  it*  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts ;  and  after  pursuing  a  subterraneous 
course  for  the  space  of  five  miles,  asain  shows  it- 
self with  increased  copiousness,  and  discharges  its] 
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[waters  into  the  Maypo.  The  inounlains  of  Caren, 
^vhich  terminate  it  on  the  n.  abound  with  veins  of 
^ohl ;  and  in  that  part  of  tha  Andes  which  bounds 
it  at  the  c,  are  found  several  rich  mines  of  silver, 
Valdivia,  who  had  endeavoured  to  penetrate  as  far 
as  possible  into  the  country,  in  order  to  render  it 
difficult  for  his  soldiers  to  return  to  Peru,  deter- 
mined io  make  a  settlement  in  this  pix>vince, 
whicli,  from  its  natural  advantages,  and  its  remote- 
ness,  appeared  to  him  more  suitable  than  any  other 
for  the  centre  of  his  conquests. 

9.   Capital  /owwderf.— With  this  view,  having 
selected  a  convenient  situation  on  the  left  shore  of 
^he  Mapocho,  on  the  24th  February  1541,  he 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
to  which,  in  honour  of  that  apostle,  he  gave  the 
name  of  St.  Jago.     Inlaying  out  the  city,  *he  di- 
vided the  ground  into  plats  or  squares,  each  con- 
taining 4096  toises,  a  fourth  of  which  he  allowed 
to  every  citizen,  a  plan  which  has  been  pursued 
in  the  foundation  of  all  the  other  cities ;  one  of  these 
plats,  Iving  upon  the  great  square,  he  destined  for 
the  cathedral  and  the  bishop's  palace,  which  he 
intended  to  build  there,  and  the  one  opposite  for 
that  of  the  government.     He  likewise  appointed  a 
magistracy,  according  to  the  forms  of  Spain,  from 
such  of  his  army  as  were  the  best  qualified  ;  and 
to  protect  the  settlement  in  case  of  an  attack,   he 
constructed  a  fort  upon  a  hill  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  which  has  since  received  the  name  of  St. 
Lucia.     Many  have  applauded  the  discernment 
of  Valdivia,  in  having  made  choice  of  this  situa- 
tion for  the  scat  of  the  capital  of  the  colony.     But 
considering  the  wants  of  a  great  city,  it  would  have 
been  better  placed  15  miles  farther  to  the  s.  upon 
the  Maypo,  a  large  river,  which  has  a  direct  com- 
munication with  the  sea,  and  might  easily  be  ren- 
dered navigable  for  ships  of  the  largest  size.     This 
city,  however,  contained  in  1807  more  than  40,000 
inhabitants,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  in  popula- 
tion, from  its  being  the  seat  of  government,  and 
from  its  great  commerce,  supported  by  the  luxury 
of  the  wealthy  inhabitants.     Meanwhile  the  na- 
tives saw  with  a  jealous  eye  this  new  establishment, 
and  concerted  measures,  although  late,  for  freeing 
themselves  of  these  unwelcome  intruders.  Valdivia 
having  discovered  their  intentions  in  season,  con- 
fined the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy  in  the  fortress  ; 
and  suspecting  some  secret  intelligence  between 
them  and  the  neighbouring  Promaucians,  repaired 
with  60  horse  to  the  river  Cachapoal  to  watch 
their  movements.     But  this  measure  was  unneces- 
sary ;  that  fearless  people  had  not  the  policy  to 
think  of  uniting  with  their  neighbours  in  order  to 
secure  themselves  from  the  impending  danger. 


10.  Steady  unoinmitj/  of  the  Mapochiniems.-^ 
The  Mapochinians,  taking  advantage  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  general,  fell  upon  the  colony  with 
inconceivable  fury,  burned  the  half-built  houses, 
and  assailed  the  citadel,  wherein  the  inhabitants  had 
taken  refuge,  on  all  sides.  Notwithstanding  the 
ultimate  defeat  which  the  Mapochinians  expe- 
rienced in  this  battle,  and  others  of  not  less  import* 
ance  which  they  afterwards  experienced,  they 
never  ceased,  for  the  space  of  six  years,  until  their 
utter  ruin,  to  keep  the  Spaniards  closely  besieged, 
attacking  them  upon  every  occasion  that  offered, 
and  cutting  ofi^  their  provisions,  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  were  compelled  tosubsist  upon  unwhole- 
some and  loathsome  viands,  and  upon  the  little 
grain  that  they  could  raise  beneath  the  cannon  of 
the  place.  The  fertile  plains  of  the  neighbour- 
hood had  become  desert  and  uncultivated,  as  the 
inhabitants  had  destroyed  their  crops  and  retired 
to  the  mountains.  This  mode  of  life  did  not  fail  to 
disgust  the  soldiers  of  Valdivia,  but  he  contrived 
with  much  prudence  and  address  to  sooth  their 
turbulent  spirits,  painting  to  them  in  seducing 
colours  the  happy  prospect  that  awaited  them. 

1 1 .  Thr  mine  of  Qi/i7toto.— Valdivia  had  often 
heard  in  Peru  thatthe  valley  of  Quillotaabounded  in 
mines  of  gold,  and  imagined  that  he  might  obtain 
from  thence  a  suflicient  quantity  to  satisfy  bis  sol- 
diers ;  in   consequence,  notwithstanding  the  diflS* 
cultics  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  he  sent 
thither    a  detachment  of  troops,   with  orders  io 
superintend   tite  digging  of  this  precious  metal. 
The  mine  that  was  opened  was  so  rich  that  its 
product    surpassed  their  most  sanguine  hopes; 
their  present  and  past  sufferings  were  all  buriei  in 
oblivion,  nor  was  there  one  among  them  who  had 
the  remotest  wish  of  quitting  the  country •     The 
governor,  (for  Valdivia  had  persuaded  the  magis- 
tracy of  the  city  io  give  him  this  title),  who  was 
naturally  enterprising,  encouraged  by  this  success, 
had  a  frigate  built  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Chile, 
which  traverses  the  valley,  in  order  more  readily 
to  obtain  succours  from  Peru,  without  which  ht 
was  fully  sensible  he  could  not  succeed  in  accom- 
plishing his  vast  undertakings.  In  the  mean  time, 
as  the  state  of  affairs  was  urgent,  Valdivia  was 
resolved  to  send  to  Peru  by  land  two  of  his  cap- 
tains, Alonzo  Monroy  and  Pedro  Miranda,  with 
six  companions,  whose  spurs,  bits,  and  stirrups  he 
directed  to  be  made  of  gold,  hoping  to  entice,  by 
this  proof  of  the  opulence  of  the  country,  hisfel* 
low-citizens  to  come  to  his  assistance.     These  mes* 
sengers,  though  escorted  by  30  men  on  horseback, 
who  were  ordered  to  accompany  them  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Chile,  wjere  attacked  and  defeated  by  100] 
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[archers  of  Copiap6,  commanded  by  Coteo,  an 
officer  of  the  ulmen  of  that  province.  Of  the  Tvhole 
band  none  escaped  ^ith  life  but  the  two  officers. 
Monroy  and  Miranda,  -who  were  brought  covered 
with  wounds  before  the  ulinen. 

12.  The  compussionate  ulmena. — Whilst  that 
prince,  wiio  had  resolved  to  put  them  to  death,  as 
enemies  of  the  country,  was  deliberating  on  the 
mode,  the  ubnena^  or  princess,  his  wife,  moved  with 
compassion  for  their  situation,  interceded  with  her 
husband  for  their  lives ;  and  having  obtained  her 
request,  unbound  them  with  her  own  hands,  ten- 
derly dressed  their  wounds,  and  treated  them  like 
brotliers.  When  they  were  fully  recovered,  she 
desired  them  to  teach  her  son  the  art  of  riding,  as 
several  of  the  horses  had  been  taken  alive  in  the 
defeat.  The  two  Spaniards  readily  consented  to 
ber  request,  hoping  to  avail  themselves  of  this  op- 
portunity to  recover  their  liberty.  But  the  means 
they  took  to  effect  this,  were  marked  with  an  act 
of  ingratitude  to  their  benefactress,  of  so  much  the 
deeper  dye,  as,  from  their  not  being  strictly  guard- 
ed, such  an  expedient  was  unnecessary.  As  the 
young  prince  was  one  day  riding  between  them^ 
escortea  by  his  archers,  and  preceded  by  an  officer 
armed  with  a  lance,  Monroy  suddenly  attacked 
him  with  a  poniard  which  he  carried  about  him, 
and  brought  him  to  the  ground  with  two  or  three 
itfortal  wounds ;  Miranda  at  the  same  time  wrest- 
ing the  lance  from  the  officer,  they  forced  their 
way  through  their  guards,  who  were  thrown  into 
confusion  by  such  an  unexpected  event.  As  they 
were  well-mounted,  they  easily  escaped  pursuit, 
and  taking  their  way  through  the  deserts  of  Peru, 
arrived  at  Cnzco,  the  residence  at  that  time  of 
Vasca  de  Castro^  who  had  succeededed  to  the  go- 
yemment  upon  the  death  of  Pizarro,  cruelly  as- 
sassinated by  the  partizans  of  Almagro. 

13.  BecruUsfrom  Peru  under  Monro^.'^On 
being  informed  of  the  critical  situation  of  Chile, 
CSastro  immediately  dispatched  a  considerable 
number  of  recruits  by  land,  under  the  command 
of  Monroy,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  con* 
ceal  his  march  from  the  Copiapins,  and  at  the 
flame  time  gave  directions  to  Juan  Bautista  Pas- 
tene,'  a  noble  Genoese,  to  proceed  thither  by  sea 
with  a  stiU  greater  number.  Valdivia,  on  receiv- 
ing these  two  reinforcements,  which  arrived  nearly 
at  the  same  time,  began  to  carry  his  great  designs  into 
execution.  As  he  bad  been  solicitous  from  the  first 
to  have  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  sea-coast,  he 
ordered  Pastene  to  explore  it,  and  note  the  situa- 
tion of  the  most  important  parts  and  places,  as  far 
as  the  straits  of  Magellan.  On  hb  return  from 
this  expedition^  he  sent  him  back  to  Peru  for  new 
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recruits,  as' since  the  affair  of  Copiapo,  the  natives 
became  daily  more  bold  and  enterprising. 

14.  Stratagem  of  the  Quillotanes. — Among 
others  the  Quillotanes  had,  a  little  time  before, 
massacred  all  the  soldiers  employed  in  the  mines. 
To  this  end  they  made  use  of  the  tbllowing  strata- 
gem :  One  of  the  neighbouring  Indians  brought 
to  the  commander,  Gonzalo  Rios,  a  pot  full  of 
gold,  telling  him  that  he  had  found  a  great  quan- 
tity of  it  in  a  certain  district  of  the  country ;  upon 
this  information,  all  were  impatient  to  proceed 
thither  to  participate  in  the  imagined  treasure. 
As  they  arrived  tumultuously  at  the  place  de- 
scribed, they  easily  became  victims  to  an  ambus- 
cade which  had  been  formed  for  them,  not  one  o( 
them  (^scaping  except  the  imprudent  commander 
and  a  Nesro,  who  saved  themselves  by  the  supe- 
rior excellence  of  their  horses.  The  frigate,  which 
wasthen  finished,  was  also  destroyed,  being  burned 
together  with  the  arsenal. 

16.  Serena  founded. — Valdivia,  on  receiving 
advice  of  this  disaster,  hastened  thither  with  his 
troops,  and  having  revenged  as  far  as  in  bis  power 
the  death  of  his  soldiers,  built  a  fort  to  protect  the 
miners.  Being  afterwards  reinforced  with  300 
men  from  Peru,  under  the  command  of  Francis 
Villagran  and  Christopher  Escobar,  he  became 
sensible  of  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  setUe* 
ment  in  the  n.  part  of  the  kingdom,  that  might 
serve  as  a  place  of  arms,  and  a  protection  for  the 
convoys  that  should  come  that  way.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  made  choice  of  a  beautiful  plain  at  the 
,  mouth  of  the  river  Coquimt^o,  which  forms  a  good 
harbour,  where,  in  15454,  he  founded  a  city  called 
by  him  Serena,  in  honour  of  the  place  of  his  birth ; 
it  is  not,  however,  known  at  {>resent  by  this  ap- 
pellation, except  in  geographical  treatises,  tne 
country  name  having  prevailed,  as  is  the  case  with 
all  the  other  European  settlements  in  Chile. 

16.  Promaucian  a//te5.— Inthe  ensuing  year  he 
began  to  think  of  extending  his  conquests,  and 
for  that  purpose  proceeded  into  the  country  of  the 
Promaucians.  Contemporary  writers  have  not 
made  mention  of  any  battle  that  was  fought  upon 
this  occasion ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
this  valiant  people,  who  had  with  so  much 
glory  repulsed  tne  armies  of  the  luca  and  of 
Almagro,  would  have  allowed  him,  without  oppo« 
sition,  to  violate  their  territory.  It  is,  however^ 
highly  probable  that  Valdivia,  in  the  frequent  in- 
cursions which  he  made  upon  their  frontiers,  had 
discovered  the  art  to  persuade  them  to  unite  with 
him  against  the  other  Chilians  by  seducing  pro* 
mises.  In  fiict,  the  Spanish  armies  have  ever 
since  that  period  been  strengthened  by  Piomaucianj 
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[auxiliaries,  from  whence  has  sprung  that  rooted 
antipathy  which  the  Araucanians  preserve  against 
the  residue  of  that  nation.  In  the  course  of  the 
year  1546,  Valdivia,  having  passed  the  Maule, 

firoceeded  in  his  career  of  victory  to  the  river 
tata  ;  but  beiiig  defeated  there,  he  relinquished 
his  plans  of  proceeding  farther,  and  returned  to 
St.  J  ago. 

17.   Valdhia  sets  sail  for  Peru^  and  returns  zDtih 
men  and  supplies, ^^Be'ing  disappointed    in    his 
succours  from  Peru,  he,  in  1347,  was  on  tlie  eve 
of  his  departure  for  that  country,  when  Pastenes 
arrived,  but  without  any  men,  and  bringing  news 
of  the  civil  war  which  bad  broken  out  between  the 
conquerors  of  the  empire  of  the  Incas.    Neverthe- 
less, persuaded  that  he  miglit  reap  an  advantage 
from  these  revolutions,  he  set  sail  with  Pastene  for 
Pent,  taking  with  him  a  great  quantity  of  gold; 
on  his  arrival  he  served,  in  quality  of  quarter-mas* 
ter-general,  in  the  famous  battle  that  decided  the 
fate  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro.    Gfasca,  the  president,  who 
under  the  royal  standard  had  gained  the  victory, 
pleased  with  the  service  ren&red  him  upon  this 
occasion  by  Valdivia,  confirmed  him  in  his  office 
of  governor,  and  furnishing  him  with  an  abun- 
dance of  military  stores,  sent  him  back  to  Chile 
with  two  ships  filled  with  those  seditious  adven- 
turers, of  whom  he  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
be  disembarrassed.     The  Cdpiapins,  eager  ijo  re- 
venge the  murder  of  their  prince,  killed  about  the 
same  time  40  Spaniards,  who  had  been  detached 
from  several  squadrons,  and  were  proceeding  from 
Pern  to  Chile ;  and  the  Coqnimbanes,  instigated 
by  their  persuasion,  massacred  all  the  inhabitants 
•»f  the  colony  lately  founded  in  their  territory, 
razing  the  city  to  ks  foundation.     Francis  Aguirre 
was  immediately  ordered  there,  and  had  several 
encounters  with  them  with  various  success.     In 
J. 549  he  rebuilt  the  city  in  a  more  advantageous 
situation ;  its  inhabitants  claim  him  as  their  founder, 
and  the  most  distinguished  of  them  boast  them- 
selves as  his  descendants.    After  a  contest  of  nine 
years,  and  almost  incredible    fatigues,  Valdivia, 
conceiving  himself  well  established  in  that  part  of 
Chile  which  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Peru- 
vians, distributed  the  land  among  his  soldiers, 
assigning  to  each,  under  the  title  of  commandery, 
a  consiclerable  portion,  with  the  inhabitants  liv- 
ing thereon.     By  this  means,  having  quieted  the 
restless  ambition  of  his  companions,  he  set  out 
anew  on  his  march   for  the  s.  provinces,  with  a 
respectable   army    of  Spanish    and  Promaucian 
troops. 

18.  Concepcion  founded. — ^After  a  journey  of 
1?0  miles,  he  arrived,  without  ehcountering  many 


obstacles,  at  the  bay  of  Penco,  which  had  been 
already  explored  by  Pastene,  where,  on  the  dth  of 
October  1550,  he  founded  a  third  city,  called  Con^ 
cepcion.     The  situation  of  this  place  was  very 
advantageous  for  commerce  from  the  excellenoe  cf 
its  harbour,  but,  from  the  lownfss  of  the  ground, 
exposed  in  earthquakes  to  inundations  of  the  sea. 
Accordingly  we  find  it  destroyed  in  this  maimer 
by  an  earthquake  that  occurred  on  the  8th  of  J  sly 
1730,  and  the  S4th  of  May  1751 ;  for  this  roum, 
the  inhabitants  established  themselves,  on  the  S4tk 
of  November  1764,  in  the  valley  of  Mocha^  three 
leagues  s.  of  Penco,  between  the  rivers  Aadaliea 
and  Biobio,  where  they  founded  New  Concepcioo. 
The  harbour  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  bay 
called  Talgacuano,  a  little  more  than  two  leagues 
9.  of  Mocha ;  a  fort  is  now  all  the  building  that  is 
left  at  Penco.     But  to  return  to  our  history,  the 
adjacent  tribes  perceiving  the   intentioD  cf  the 
Spaniards  to  occupy  this  important  post,  gave  in- 
formation of  it  to  their  neighbours  and  nriends  the 
Araucanians,  who  foreseeing  that  it  would  not  be 
long  before  the  storm  would  burst  upon  their  owa 
country,  resolved  to  succour  their  distressed  aHief^ 
in  order  to  secure  themselves.     But  befoie  we  pio^ 
ceed  to  relate  the  events  of  this  war,  it  may  be 
more  advisable  to  give  some  account  of  the  cha- 
racter and  manners  of  that  warlike  people,  who 
have  hitherto,  with  incredible  valour,  opposed  the 
overwhelming  torrent  of  Spanish  conquest^  and 
from  henceforward  will  furnish  all  the  malerials  of 
our  history. 

Chap.  III. 
Of  the  character  and   manners  of  the  Aranea^ 

nians. 
1.  LfOcal  sif nation. — The  Araucanians  iahabit 
that  delightful  country  situate  between  the  riven 
Biobio  and  Valdivia,  and  between  the  Andes  and 
the  sea,  extending  from  36^  44/  to  39^  50^  of  #• 
latitude.  They  derive  their  appellation  of  Amu* 
canians  from  the  province  of  Arauco,  which) 
though  the  smallest  in  their  territory,  has,  like 
Holland,  given  its  name  to  the  whole  nataofl^ 
either  from  its  having  been  the  first  to  unite  with 
the  neighbouring  provinces,  or  from  having  at 
some  remote  period  reducoci  them  under  its  do- 
minion. This  people,  ever  enthusiastioslly  at^ 
tached  to  their  independence,  pride  themsdves  in 
being  called  auca,  which  signifies  frank  or  free ; 
and  those  Spaniards  who  had  left  the  army  in  the 
Netherlands  to  serve  in  Chile,  gave  to  this  ooooIrT 
the  name  of  Araucanian  Fhindets,  or  the  Invincil^ 
State ;  and  some  c^  them  have  even  bad  the  na^ 
nanimity  to  celebrate  in  ^c  peetijp  the  wploita3 
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[modesty  and  simplicity  ;  their  dress  is  entirely  of 
wool,  and,  agreeable  to  the  natural  taste,  of  a 
greenish  blue  colour;  it  consists  of  a  tunic,  a  gir- 
dle, and  a  short  cloak,  called  ichelln^  which  is 
fastened  before  with  a  silver  buckle.  The  tunic, 
called  chiamal,  is  long,  and  descends  to  the  feet ;  it 
is  without  sleeves,  and  is  fastened  upon  the  shoul- 
der by  silver  broches  or  buckles ;  this  dress, 
sanctioned  by  custom,  is  never  varied  ;  but  to 
gratify  their  love  of  finery,  they  adorn  themselves 
with  all  those  trinkets  which  caprice  or  vanity  sug- 
gests. They  divide  their  hair  into  several  tresses, 
which  float  in  graceful  negligence  over  their  shoul- 
ders, and  decorate  their  heads  with  a  species  of 
felse  emerald,  called  glianca^  held  by  them  in  high 
estimation;  their  necklaces  and  bracelets  are  of 
glass,  and  their  ear-rings,  which  are  square,  of 
silver;    they  have  rings  upon  each    fin^r,  the 

S eater  part  of  which  are  of  silver.  It  is  calculated 
at  more  than  100,000  marks  of  this  metal  are 
employed  in  these  female  ornaments,  since  they 
are  worn  even  by  the  poorest  class. 

4.  Dwellings. — We  have  already  given  some 
acoount  of  the  dwellings  of  the  ancient  Chilians  : 
the  Araucanians,  tenacious,  as  are  all  nations  not 
corrupted  by  luxury,  of  the  customs  of  their 
country,  have  made  no  change  in  their  mode  of 
building.  But  as  they  are  almost  all  polygamists, 
the  size  of  their  houses  is  proportioned  to  the  num- 
ber of  women  they  can  maintain ;  the  interior  of 
these  houses  is  very  simple  ;  the  luxury  of  conve- 
nience, splendour,  and  show,  is  altogether  un- 
known in  them,  and  necessity  alone  is  consulted 
in  the  selection  of  their  furniture.  They  never 
form  towns,  but  live  in  scattered  villages  or  ham- 
lets on  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  in  plains  that  are 
easily  irrigated.  Their  local  attachments  are 
strong,  each  family  preferring  to  live  iTpon  the 
land  mherited  from  its  ancestors,  which  they  cul- 
tivate sufficiently  for  their  subsistence.  The  genius 
of  this  haughty  people,  in  which  the  savage  still 
predominates,  will  not  permit  them  to  live  in 
walled  cities,  which  they  consider  as  a  mark  of 
servitude. 

5.  Division  of  the  Araucanian  5/al^.— Although 
in  their  settlements  the  Araucanians  are  wanting  in 
regularity,  that  is  bv  no  means  the  case  in  the 
political  division  of  tneir  state,  which  is  regulated 
with  much  nicety  and  intelligence.  They  have 
divided  it  from  n.  to  s.  into  four  uthal'inapus^  or 
parallel  tetrarchates,  that  are  nearly  equal,  to 
which  they  give  the  names  o(  Lauquen*mapu^  the 
maritime  country ;  Lelbun-mapUy  the  plain  coun- 
try ;  Itiapire^mapUy  the  country  at  the  foot  of  the 
Andes;  and  Pirc'tnapu^  or  that  of  the  Andes. 


Each  uthal-mapu  is  divided  into  five  aiUaregues 
or  provinces;  and  each  aillaregue,  into  nine  reguet 
ox  counties.  The  maritime  country  comprehends 
the  provinces  of  Arauco,  Tucapel,  Illicura,  Bo- 
roa,  and  Nagtolten ;  the  country  of  the  plain  in- 
cludes those  of  Encol,  Puren,  Reposura,  Mar 
quegua,  and  Mariquina ;  that  at  the  foot  of  the 
An^  contains  Mar ven,  Colhue,  Chacaico,  Qae- 
cheregua,  and  Guanagua ;  and  in  that  of  the 
Andes  b  included  all  the  valleys  of  the  cordUleroi^ 
situate  within  the  limits  already  mentioned^ 
which  are  inhabited  by  the  Puelches.  These  moun- 
taineers, who  were  rormerly  a  distinct  nation^  in 
alliance  with  the  Araucanians,  are  now  united 
under  their  government,  and  have  the  same  ma- 
gbtrates.  In  the  second  and  third  articles  of  the 
regulations  of  Lonquilmo,  made  in  the  year  1784, 
the  limits  of  each  uthal-mapu  are  expressly  defined, 
and  its  districts  marked  out.  It  declares  to  be 
appertaining  to  that  of  the  cordilleraSy  the  HuiUi- 
clies  of  Changolo,  those  of  Gayolto  and  Rucacho* 
roy,  to  the  5. ;  the  Puelches  and  Indian  pampas  to 
the  71.  from  Malalque  and  the  frontiers  of  Mendan 
to  the  Mamil-mapu  in  the  pampas  of  Boenoi 
Ayres ;  the  whole  forming  a  corporate  body  wUh 
the  Puelches  and  Pehuenches  of  Maule,  ChiUan, 
and  Antuco ;  so  that  at  present,  in  case  of  an  in- 
fraction of  the  treaty,  it  may  easily  be  known  what 
uthal-mapu  is  to  make  satisfaction.  This  divi- 
sion of  Araucania,  which  discovers  a  certain  de- 
gree of  refinement  in  its  political  administration,  is 
of  a  date  anterior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  serves  as  a  basis  for  the  civil  government  of 
the  Araucanians,  which  is  aristocratic,  as  thiU  cl 
many  other  barbarous  nations  has  been.  This 
species  of  republic  consists  of  three  orders  of  no* 
bility,  each  subordinate  to  the  other;  the  toquis^ 
the  apo'ulmenesy  and  the  ulmeneSj  all  of  wnom 
have  their  respective  vassals.  The  toquis,  who 
may  be  styled  tetrarchs,  are  four  in  number,  and 
preside  over  the  uthal-mapus.  The  appellation  of 
ioqui  is  derived  from  the  verb  ioquin,  which  sig- 
nifies to  judge  or  command ;  they  are  independent 
of  each  other,  but  confederated  for  the  pttbho 
welfare.  The  apo^ulmenes  or  arch^ulmenet  go- 
vern the  provinces  under  their  respective  toqnfa. 
The  ulmencs,  who  are  the  prefects  of  the  r^ues  or 
counties,  are  dependent  upon  the  apo*auiittnes; 
this  dependence,  however,  is  confined  almost  en- 
tirely to  military  afiairs.  Although  the  nlmenes 
are  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  the  Araucanian  aris- 
tocracy, the  superior  ranks,  generally  speakinr, 
are  comprehenaed  under  the  same  title,  which  is 
equivalent  to  that  of  cacique.  The  discrininaiive 
badge  of  the  Ioqui  is  a  species  of  battle-aze|  made] 
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fof  porphjrrjror  maibk.  The  apo-ulmenes  and 
the  ttlmenes  carr^  staves  with  sUver  heads,  bat  the 
first,  by  -way  ot  distinction,  have  a  ring  of  the 
same  metal  around  the  middle  of  their  staves.  All 
these  dignities  are  hereditary  in  the  male  line,  and 
proceed  in  the  order  of  primogeniture.  Thus  have 
the  dukes,  the  counts,  and  marquises  of  the  milt* 
tary  aristocracy  of  the  north  been  establiished, 
from  time  immemorial,  under  different  names,  in  a 
oomer  of  South  America.  With  its  resemblance  to 
the  feudal  sjrstem,  this  ffOTemment  contains  also 
almost  all  its  defects.  The  toqui  possesses  but  the 
shadow  of  soTereim  authority.  The  triple  power 
that  constitutes  it  is  vested  in  the  great  body  of  the 
nobility,  who  decide  every  important  question,  in 
the  manner  of  the  ancient  Gfermans  or  modern 
Poles,  in  a  general  diet,  which  is  called  butacoyog 
or  aucaooj/ogy  the  ^reat  council,  or  council  of  tlie 
Araucanums.  This  assembly  is  usually  held  in 
some  laree  plain,  where  they  combine  the  pleasures 
of  the  taSle  with  their  public  deliberations.  Their 
code  of  laws,  which  is  traditionary,  is  denominated 
admapuy  that  is  to  say,  the  customs  of  the  country. 
In  reality,  these  laws  are  nothing  more  than  pri- 
mordial usages  or  tAcit  conventions,  that  have  been 
established  among  them,  as  was  originally  the  case 
vrith  almost  all  the  laws  of  other  nations;  they 
have  consequently  all  the  defects  pecuUar  to  such 
systems. 

6.  lis  political  /orm.— The  clearest  and  roost 
explicit  of  their  political  and  fundamental  laws 
are  those  that  regulate  the  limits  of  each  authority, 
the  order  of  succession  in  toquiates  and  in  the 
ulmenates,  the  confederation  of  the  four  tetrar- 
chates,  the  choice  of  the  power  of  the  comman- 
ders in  chief  in  time  of  war,  and  the  r4ght  of  con- 
voking the  general  diets,  which  is  the  privilege 
of  the  toquis ;  all  these  laws  have  for  their  object 
the  preservation  of  liberty,  and  the  established 
form  of  government.  According  to  thrra,  two  or 
more  states  cannot  be  held  under  the  role  of  the 
same  chief.  Whenever  the  male  branch  of  the 
reigning  family  becomes  extinct,  the  vassals  re- 
cover their  natural  right  of  electing  their  own 
ehief  from  that  family  which  is  most  pleasing  to 
them.  But  before  he  is  installed,  he  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  toqui  of  their  ulhal-mapu,  who 
^iyes  notice  of  his  election,  in  order  that  the  new 
chief  may  be  acknowledged  and  respected  by  ail 
in  that  quality.  The  subjects  are  not,  as  under 
the  feudal  government,  liable  to  a  levy,  or  to  any 
kind  of  personal  service,  except  in  time  of  war. 
Neither  are  they  obliged  to  pay  any  contributions 
to  their  chiefs,  who  must  subsist  themselves  by 
means  of  their  own  property.    They  respect  them, 


however,  as  their  superiors,  or  rather  as  the  first 
among  their  equals ;  they  ako  attend  to  their  deci- 
sions, and  escort  them  whenever  they  go  out  of 
the  state.  These  chiefs,  elated  with  their  authority, 
would  gladly  extend  its  limits,  and  govern  as  ab- 
solute masters;  but  the  people,  who  cannot  endure 
despotism,  oppose  their  pretensions,  and  compel 
them  to  keep  within  the  bounds  prescribed  by  their 
customs. 

7.  Civil  tnstHulions.— The  civil  laws  of  a  so- 
ciety whose  manners  are  simple,  and  interests  but 
little  complicated,  cannot  be  very  numerous.  The 
Araucanians  have  but  a  few;  these,  however, 
would  be  sufficient  for  their  state  of  life,  if  they 
were  more  respected  and  less  arbitrary.  Their 
system  of  criminal  jnrisprudence,  in  a  particular 
manner,  is  very  imperfect.  The  offences  that  are 
deemed  deserving  of  capital  punishment  are  treach- 
ery, ittlentional  homicide,  adultery,  the  robbery 
of  any  valuable  article,  and  witchcraft.  Never- 
theless, those  found  guilty  of  homicide  can  screen 
themselves  from  punishment  by  a  composition  with 
the  relations  of  tlie  murdered.  Husbands  and  fa- 
thers are  not  subject  to  any  punishment  for  kiUing 
their  wives  or  children,  as  they  are  declared  by 
their  laws  to  be  the  natural  masters  of  their  lives* 
Those  accused  of  sorcery,  a  crime  chiefly  known 
in  countries  involved  in  ignorance,  are  first  tor* 
tored  by  fire,  in  order  to  mak«  them  discover  their 
accomplices,  and  then  stabbed  with  daggers. 
Other  crimes,  of  less  importance,  are  punished  by 
retaliation,  which  is  much  in  use  among  them,  un-^ 
der  the  name  of  thauhnco.  J  ustice  is  administered 
in  a  tumultuous  and  irri^ular  manner,  and  with-- 
out  any  of  those  prdiminary  ibrmalities  that  are 
observed  among  civilised  nations.  The  orimtnai 
who  is  convicted  of  a  capital  offence  is  imnie«> 
diatdy  put  to  death,  according  to  tiie  military 
custom,  without  being  suffered  to  rot  in  prison ;  a 
mode  of  confinement  unknown  to  the  Araucanians*. 
It  has,  however,  lately  been  introduced  into  Tu- 
capel,  the  seat  of  the  government  of  Lauquen*^ 
mapu,  by  Catliicura,  the  then  toqui  of  that  dis* 
trict;  but  the  success  of  this  experiment,  which 
was  at  first  very  ill  received  by  his  subject^  is  sup* 
posed  generally  to  have  failed.  The  ulmenes  are 
the  lawful  judges  of  their  vassals,  and  for  this  rea* 
son  their  authority  is  less  precarious.  The  un- 
conquerable pride  of  this  people  prevents  them 
firom  adopting  the  wise  measures  of  public  justice ; 
they  merely  possess  some  general  and  vague  ideas 
upon  the  principles  of  political  union,  whence 
the  executive  power  being  without  force,  distrlbu*. 
tive  justice  is  ill  administered,  or  entirely  aban«. 
doned  to  the  caprice  of  iadivichtals*  Tiie  injured}- 
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[family  oitcn  assumes  the  right  oi' pursuing  theag- 
cTossor  or  his  relations,  anil  of  punishing  them, 
P>om  this  abuse  arederiyed  the  denominations  and 
distinctions,  so  much  used  in  their  jurisprudence, 
of  genguerin^  gengumany  genlay  &c.  denoting  the 
principal  connections  of  the  aggressor,  of  the  in- 
jured, or  the  deceased,  who  are  supposed  to  be 
authorised,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  to  8up{x>rt  by 
force  the  rights  of  their  relatives.  A  system  of 
judicial  proceedings  so  irregular,  and  apparently 
so  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  any  kind  of 
civil  society,  becomes  the  constant  source  of  dis- 
orders entirely  hostile  to  the  primary  object  of  all 
good  government,  and  public  and  private  security. 
When  those  who  arc  at  enmity  have  a  consider* 
able  number  of  adherents,  they  mutually  make 
incursions  upon  each  other's  possessions,  where 
they  destroy  or  burn  all  that  they  cannot  carry  off. 
These  private  quarrels,  called  malocasj  resemble 
much  the  feuds  of  the  ancient  Germans,  and  are 
very  dreadful  when  the  ulmenes  are  concerned, 
in  which  case  they  become  real  civil  wars.  But 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  they  are  generally 
unaccompanied  with  the  effusion  of  blood,  and 
are  confined  to  pillage  alone.  This  people,  not- 
withstanding their  propensity  to  violence,  rarely 
employ  arms  in  their  private  quarrels,  but  decidfe 
them  with  the  fist  or  with  the  club. 

8.  MUtiary  system. — ^The  military  government 
of  the  Araucanians  is  not  only  more  rational  and 
better  systematized  than  tlie  civil,  but  in  some  re- 
spects appears  to  be  superior  to  the  genius  of  an 
uncultivated  nation.  Whenever  the  grand  coun- 
cil determines  to  go  to  war,  they  proceed  imme- 
diately to  the  election  of  a  commander  in  chief, 
to  which  the  toquis  have  the  first  claun,  as  being 
the  hereditary  generals  or  stadtholdors  of  the  re- 
public. If  neither  of  them  is  deemed  qualified 
for  the  command,  dismissing  all  regard  for  rank, 
they  entrust  it  to  the  most  deservmg  of  the  ul- 
menes, or  even  the  officers  of  the  common  class, 
as  the  talents  necessary  for  this  important  station 
are  what  alone  are  required*  In  consequence,  Ft- 
lumiila,  a  man  of  low  origin,  commanded  the 
Araiicanian  army,  with  much  honour,  in  the  war  of 
I7S2 ;  and  CurignancOj  the  younger  son  of  the 
ulmen  of  the  province  of  Enool,  m  that  which 
terminated  in  1773.  On  accepting  his  appoint- 
ment, the  new  general  assumes  the  title  of  toqni, 
und  thestone  hatchet,  in  token  of  supreme  command ; 
at  which  time  the  native  toquis  lay  aside  theirs, 
it  not  being  lawful  for  them  to  canr  them  during 
the  ^vernment  of  this  dictator.  They  likewise, 
sacrificing  private  ambition  to  the  public  good, 
take  the  oaths  of  obedience  and  fealty  io  him,  to- 


gether with  the  other  ulmeoes.    Even  tiie  people, 
who  in  peace  shew  themselves  repugnant  to  all  sub- 
ordination, are  then  prompt  to  obey,  and  stb* 
missive  io  the  will  of  their  military  sovereign* 
He  cannot,  however,  put  any  one  to  death  wUhont 
the  consent  of  the  principal  officers  oi  liia  army ; 
but  as  these  are  of  his  own  appointment,  his  otden 
may  be  considered  as  absolute.  From  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards  in  the  country  to  the  present  tinw,  it 
is  observable,  that  all  the  toquis  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed in  timeof  warwerenatives  of  the  provinces  of 
Arauco,  of  Tucapel,  of  £ncol,  or  of  Puren.    Whe- 
ther this  partiality  be  owing  to  some  superstitious  no- 
tion, or  rather  to  some  ancient  law  or  agreement,  we 
are  i»nable  to  determine ;  it  appears,  however,  io 
be  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  sound  policy,  as 
it  is  very  rare  for  the  component  parts  of  .a  stale  to 
maintain  themselves  long  in  any  sort  of  union  when 
they  do  not  all  participate  equally  in  the  advan- 
tages of  the  government.     But  ii  is  a  pecnliariiy- 
worthy  of  admiration,  that  this  discriminalion  has* 
hitherto  produced  no  division  among  them.    One 
of  the  first  measures  of  the  nationu  council,  ai^ 
ter  having  decided  upon  war,  is  to  dis|i8Ccb  cer- 
tain messengers  or  expresses,  caUed  guer-quadsy 
to  the  confederate  tribes,  and  even  to  those  Indians 
who  live  among  the  Spaniards,  to  inform  the  firrt 
of  the  steps  that  have  been  taken,  and  io  request 
the  others  to  make  a  common  cause  with  their 
countrymen.    The  credentials  of  these  envoys  are 
some  small  arrows  tied  together  with  a  red  0trinr, 
the  symbol  of  blood.  But  if  hostilities  are  ntiaoMf 
commenced,  the  finger,  or  (as  Al9edo  will  have  it) 
the  hand  of  a  slain  enemy  is  joined  to  the  arrows. 
This  embassy,  called  pulchitum,  io  run  the  arrow, 
is  performed  with  sucli  secrecy  and  expedition  in 
the  Spanbh  settlements  that  the  roesseageiB  are 
rarely  discovered.    The  toqui  directs  what  num- 
ber of  soldiers  are  to  be  furnished  by  each  uthal- 
mapu ;  the  tetrarchs,  in  their  turn,  regulate  the 
contingencies  of  the  apo-ulmenes,  and  these  last 
apportion  them  among  their  respective  ulmenes. 
Every  Araucanian  is  born  a   soldier.     AU    are 
ready  to  proffer  their  services  for  war,  so  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  raising  an  army,  wl&h 
usually  consists  of  five  or  six  thousand  men,  b^ 
sides  the  corps  de  reserve^  which  are  kept  in  readi- 
ness for  particular  occasions,  or  to  replace  diase 
killed  in  battle.     The  commander  in  diief  ap-* 
points  his  vice-toqui,   or  lieutenant-jgeneral,  and 
the  other  officers  of  his  staff,  who  m  their  turn 
nominate  their  subaltern  officers :  by  this  method 
harmonv  and  subordination  are  maintained  be- 
tween we  respective  comomnders.    The  vioc-to- 
qui  is  almost  always  selected  fnmi  among  the] 
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fdouble  their  precautions, and  strcngfhen  the  posts 
they  occupy  with  stron<]f  entrenchments.  Every 
soldier  during  night  is  obliged,  in  order  to  prove 
his  vigilance,  to  keep  up  a  fire  betbre  his  tent : 
the  great  number  of  these  fires  serves  to  deceive 
the  enemy,  and  have  at  a  distance  a  very  singular 
ap|>earancc.  They  are,  besides,  well  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  constructing  military  works,  and 
of  protecting  themselves  with  deep  ditches,  which 
they  guard  with  branches  of  thorn,  and  strew  cal- 
trops in  the  environs  to  repress  the  incursions  of 
the  enemy's  horse.  In  short,  there  are  few  mili- 
tary stratagems  that  they  do  not  employ  at  a  pro- 
per time  and  place.  The  celebrated  Spanish  i>oet 
Ercilla,  who  fought  against  them  under  Don  Gar- 
cia, expresses  his  admiration  at  meeting  with  troops 
so  well  disciplined,  and  possessing  such  perfec- 
tion in  tactics,  which,  to  use  his  expressions,  the 
most  celebrated  nations  in  the  world  nave  not  been 
able  to  attain  without  great  trouble,  and  after  a 
long  course  of  years.  When  an  action  becomes 
necessary,  they  separate  the  cavalry  into  two 
wings,  and  place  the  infantry  in  the  centre,  di- 
vide into  several  battalions,  the  €les  being  com- 
posed alternately  of  pikemen  and  soldiers  armed 
with  clubs,  in  such  a  manner,  that  between  every 
two  pikes  a  club  is  always  to  be  found.  The  vice- 
toqui  has  the  command  of  the  right  wing,  and  that 
of  the  left  is  committed  to  an  experienced  officer. 
The  toqui  is  present  every  where,  as  occasion  may 
require,  and  exhorts  his  men  with  much  eloquence 
to  fight  valiantly  for  their  liberties.  But  of  this 
there  appears  little  need,  as  the  soldiers  manifest 
such  ardour,  that  their  officers  have  much  more 
difficulty  in  restraining  their  impetuosity  than  in 
exciting  them  io  action.  Fully  impressed  with 
the  opinion,  that  io  die  in  battle  is  the  greatest  ho- 
nour that  a  man  can  acquire  in  this  life,  on  the 
signal  for  combat  being  given,  they  advance  des- 
perately, shouting  in  a  terrific  manner ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  slaughter  made  among  them  by 
the  cannon,  endeavour  to  penetrate  the  centre  of 
the  enemy.  Though  they  know  full  well  that  the 
first  ranks  will  be  exposed  to  almost  certain  de- 
struction, they  eagerly  contend  with  each  other 
for  these  posts  of  honour,  or  to  serve  as  leaders  of 
the  files.  As  soon  as  the  first  line  is  cut  down, 
the  second  occupies  its  place,  and  then  the  third, 
until  they  finally  succeed  in  breaking  the  front' 
ranks  of  the  enemy.  In  the  midst  of  their  fury 
they  nevertheless  preserve  the  strictest  order,  and 
perform  all  the  evolutions  directed  by  their  officers. 
The  roost  terrible  of  them  are  the  club-bearers, 
Tyho,  lil(e  so  many  Hercules,  destroy  with  their 


iron-pointed  maces  all  whom  thej  meet  in  their 
way. 

10.  Division  of  the  spoil. — The  spoils  of  war  an 
divided  among  tnose  who  have  had  the  good  Cor- 
tune  to  take  them.  But  when  the  capture  has  ben 
general,  they  are  distributed  among  the  wbcrie  is 
equal  parts,  called  ree,  so  that  no  preference,  is 
shown  to  any  of  the  officers,  nor  even  to  the  toqiii. 
The  prisoners,  according  to  the  custom  of  all  bar- 
barous nations,  are  made  slaves,  until  they  aie  ex- 
changed or  ransomed.  According  io  the  odnunnr, 
one  of  these  unfortunate  men  must  be  sacrifice^  to 
the  manes  of  the  soldiers  killed  in  the  war.  This 
cruel  law,  traces  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  almost  all  nations,  is  nevertheless  voy 
rarely  put  in  practice,  but  one  or  two  instances 
having  occurred  in  the  space  of  nearly  SOO  yean. 
The  Araucanians  are  sensible  to  the  dictates  of 
compassion,  although  the  contrary  is  aUq;ed  bjr 
certain  writers,  who  having  assumed  as  an  incofr* 
trovertible  principle,  that  they  never  give  qoaifer 
to  their  enemies,  afterwards  contradict  themsdves 
in  mentioning  the  great  number  of  prisoners  vho 
have  either  been  exchanged  or  ransomed  after  the 
war. 

IL  Sacrifice  after  the  sD^r.— 'The  sacrifice  abore 
mentioned,  called  pruloneouy  or  the  <Jance  of  tbe 
head,  is  performea  in  the  following  manner :  The 
officers,  surrounded  by  the  soldiers,  form  a  circle, 
in  the  centre  of  which,  in  the  midst  of  four  ponianis, 
representing  the  four  uthal-mapus,  is  pbced  the 
official  axe  of  the  toqui.  The  unfixtanate  pri« 
soner,  as  a  mark  of  ignominy,  is  then  led  in  upon  a 
horse  deprived  of  his  ears  and  tail,  and  plaoeancar 
the  axe,  with  his  face  turned  towards  his  coontiT. 
They  afterwards  give  him  a  handful  of  small  sticks 
and  a  sharp  stake,  with  which  they  <rf>lige  bim  to 
dig  a  hole  in  the  ground ;  and  in  this  they  eider 
him  to  cast  the  sticks  one  by  one,  repeating  tbe 
names  of  the  principal  warriors  of  ins  conotiy, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  surrounding  soldien 
load  these  abhorred  names  with  the  bitterest  exe- 
crations. He  is  then  ordered  to  cover  the  hok,  as 
if  to  bury  therein  the  reputation  and  valour  of 
their  enemies,  whom  he  nas  named.  After  this 
ceremony  the  toqui,  or  one  of  his  bravest  compa- 
nions, to  whon»  he  relinquishes  the  honour  of  the 
execution,  dashes  out  tne  brains  of  the  prisoner 
with  a  club.  The  heart  is  immediately  taken  oat 
by  two  attendants,  and  presented  palpitatuis:  to  tbe 
general,  who  sucks  a  little  of  the  blood,  and  passes 
it  to  his  officers,  who  repeat  in  succession  the  same 
ceremony ;  in  the  mean  time  he  fumigates  with 
tobacco  smoke  from  bis  pipe  the  four  cardinal] 
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{'pdntf  9f  the  circle.  Tbe  soldierp  strip  the  flesh 
rom  tbe  him/^,  and  make  of  tliem  flutes ;  then, 
cutting  oflfthe  head,  c^rjr  it  jroxmd  upon  a  pike, 
ajuid^t  ibe  accIamatioDfi  of  the  multitude,  while, 
stamping  in  measured  pace,  they  thunder  out  their 
dreaaful  var«-song,  accompanied  by  the  mournful 
90uad  of  these  horrid  iustruments.  This  barba- 
rous festival  is  terminated  by  applying  to  the 
mangled  body  the  head  of  a  sheep,  ivhich  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  scene  of  riot  and  intoxication.  If  the 
skull  should  not  be  broken  by  the  blows  of  the 
dult^,  they  make  of  it  a  cup,  called  raJilonco^  ^yhich 
they  use  in  their  banquets  in  the  manner  of  the  an- 
cient Scythians  and  Goths. 

IS.  Gmgress  of  peace. — On  the  termination  of  a 
war,  a  congress  is  aj^sembled,  called  by  the  Spa- 
nisLrAs  parlftmento,  and  the  Araucanians  huinco' 
coyag*  This  is  usually  held  in  a  delightful  plain, 
between  the  rivers  Biobio  and  Duqueco,  on  the 
confines  of  both  territories,  whither  the  Spanish 
president  and  the  Araucauian  toqui  repair  with  the 
attendants  agreed  upon  in  the  preliminary  articles. 
The  four  utnal-mapus  send  at  the  same  time  four 
deputies,  who  are  usually  the  tetrarchs  themselves, 
and  whose  unanimous  consent  is  requisite  for  the 
establishment  and  ratification  of  peace.  In  the 
congress  which  was  held  afler  the  war  of  1723, 
were  present  ISO  ulmenes,  with  their  attendants, 
vho  amounted  to  the  number  pf  1^000  men.  The 
camps  of  the  n^^iating  parties  were  separated  by 
an  interval  of  two  miles.  Tbe  conference  is  com- 
menced with  many  compliments  on  either  side, 
and  in  token  of  future  friendship,  they  bind  the 
staves  of  the  ulmenes  with  that  oi  the  Spanish  pre- 
sident together,  and  place  them  in  the  midst  or  the 
^issenshly :  anAraucanian  orator  then  presents  a 
branch  of  cinnamon,  which  is  with  them  the  token 
of  peace,  and  placing  his  left  hand  upon  the  bundle 
pf  staves,  makes,  in  uie  Chilian  language,  a  perti- 
nent liarangue  on  the  causes  which  produced  the 
war,  and  tn«  most  eligible  means  of  preserving  har« 
mony  between  the  two  nations.  He  then  proceeds 
with  much  eloquence  to  point  out  tlie  losses  and 
Buseries  occasioned  by  war,  and  the  advantages 
W^hich  are  derived  from  peace,  to  which  he  exhorts 
4he  chiefs  of  either  party  in  a  pathetic  peroration. 
An  interpreter  then  explains  the  precise  meaning 
of  all  that  the  Araucanuin  has  said.  The  Spanish 
president  replies  in  another  speech  adapted  to  the 
subject,  which  is  interpreted  in  the  same  manner, 
^he  articles  of  the  treaty  are  then  agreed  upon, 
and  are  ratified  by  a  sacrifice  of  several  chili* 
Tiequesj  or  Chilian  camels,  which  the  Araucanians 
immolate  for  the  happy  continuance  of  the  peace. 
After  this  the  president  dines  at  Ibe  same  tdble  with 
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the  toqui  and  tbe  principal  ulmenes,  to  whom  he 
makes  the  customary  presents  in  the  name  of  his 
sovereign.  TJiis  parliament  is  renewed  as  often  as 
a  new  president  is  sent  from  Spain  to  Chile,  and 
cannot  possibly  be  dispensed  with,  as  in  that  case 
the  Araucanians,  imagining  themselves  despised^ 
would  without  any  other  cause  commence  war. 
For  this  reason,  there  is  always  a  considerable  sum 
ready  in  the  royal  treasury  for  the  expcnces  neces- 
sary on  these  occasions.  On  the  arrival  of  a  new 
president,  an  envoy,  called  the  national  commis- 
SRTjy  is  dispatched  in  his  name  to  the  four  uthal- 
mapus,  to  invite  the  toquis  and  the  other  ulmene^ 
to  meet  him  at  the  place  appointed,  for  the  purpose 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  to 
confirm  the' friendship  contracted  with  his  prede- 
cessors. In  this  convention  nearly  the  same  cere- 
monies are  practised  as  are  made  use  of  on  ratify- 
ing a  treaty  of  peace.  The  ulmenes  collect  upon. 
this  occasion  in  great  numbers,  not  only  for  the- 
purpose  of  becoming  personally  acquainted  with 
the  n^w  governor,  but  to  form  an  opinion,  from  his 
manners,  and  countenance,  of  his  pacific  or  warlike 
disposition.  A  great  number  of  jmerchants  are  at- 
tracted to  the  place  where  this  meeting  is  held^ 
and  they  form  a  kind  of  fair,  which  is  mutually 
advantageous  to  both  nations. 

IS.  ^stem  of  religion. — The  religious  system 
of  the  Araucanians  is  simple,  and  well  adapted  to 
their  free  manner  of  thinking  and  of  living.  Thej 
acknowledge  a  Supreme  Being,  the  Author  of  aU 
things,  whom  they  call  PiUan,  a  word  derived 
from  puUi  or  pi7//,  the  soul,  and  signifies  the  Su- 
preme Essence ;  they  also  call  him  Guenu^pUfunf 
the  Spirit  of  Heaven ;  Buia-gen^  the  Great  Heing  $ 
Ihalcave^  the  Thunderer ;  yUtemtoej  the  Creatoif 
of  all ;  Vilpepilvoe^  the  Omnipotent ;  Mollgdu^ 
the  Eternal ;  Aonolu^  the  Infinite,  &c.  The  nnu 
versal  government  of  the  Pillan  is  a  prototype  of 
the  Araucanian  polity.  He  is  tbe  great  toqui  of  the 
invisible  world,  and  as  such,  has  his  apo-ulmenes, 
and  his  ulmenes,  to  whom  he  entrusts  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  of  less  importance.  In  the  first 
class  of  these  subaltern  divinities  is  the  Epunamun, 
or  god  of  war;  the  Meulen,  aJI)enevolent deity, 
the  friend  of  the  human  race;  and  theGuecubu, 
a  malignant  being,  the  author  of  all  evil,  who  ap^ 
pears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Aljfiie.  From  hence 
it  appears,  that  the  doctrine  of  two  adverse  prin- 
ciples, called  Manicheism,  is  very  extensive.  The 
Guecubu  is  the  Mavari  of  the  Oronoques^  and  thc$ 
Aherman  of  the  Persians.  He  is,  accordmgto  the 
general  opinion  of  the  Araucanians,  the  effieiept 
cause  of  all  the  misfortunes  that  occur.  If  a  horse 
tires,  it  is  because  the  Guecubu  bus  rode  him.    If  j 
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[an  earthquake  bappeiu,  the  Goecaba  has  given  it 
a  shock ;  nor  does  any  one  die  that  is  not  suffo- 
cated by  the  Guecubu.  The  ulmenes  of  their 
celestial  hierarchy  are  the  genii,  who  hare  the 
charge  of  all  created  things,  and  who,  in  concert 
with  the  benevolent  Meulen,  form  a  counterpoise 
to  the  enormous  power  of  Gnecubu.  They  are  of 
both  sexes,  male  and  female,  who  always  continue 
pure  and  chaste,  propagation  being  unknown  to 
their  system  of  the  spiritual  world.  The  mules  are 
called  gen^  that  is,  lords,  unless  this  word  should 
be  the  same  as  the  ginn  of  the  Arabians.  The  fe- 
males are  called  amei'tnalgherij  which  signifies 
spiritual  nymphs  or  fairies,  and  |)erform  for  men  the 
offices  of  lareSf  or  familiar  spirits.  There  is  not 
an  Araucanian  but  imagines  he  has  one  of  these  in 
his  service,  Nien  cai  gni  amchimalghen^  ^<  1  keep 
my  nymph  still,'*  is  a  common  expression  when 
they  succeed  in  an  undertaking.  The  Arauca- 
nians  cany  still  farther  their  ideas  of  the  analogy 
between  tne  celestial  government  aud  their  own ; 
for  as  their  ulmenes  have  not  the  right  of  imposinja^ 
anv  species  of  service  or  contributions  upon  their 
subjects,  still  less,  in  their  opinion,  should  those  of 
celestial  race  require  it  of  man,  since  they  have  no 
occasion  for  it.  Governed  by  these  singular  opi- 
nions, they  pay  to  them  no  exterior  worship.  They 
have  neither  temples  nor  idols,  nor  are  they  accus- 
tomed to  ofier  any  sacrifices,  except  in  cases  of 
■ome  severe  calamity,  or  on  concluding  a  peace; 
mtsuch  times  they  sacrifice  animals,  and  burn  to- 
bacco, which  they  think  is  the  incense  the  most 
agreeable  io  their  deities.  Nevertheless  they  in- 
T<d[e  them  and  implore  their  aid  upon  urgent  oc- 
casiODSy  addressing  themselves  principally  to  Pillan 
and  to  Meulen.  To  this  little  regard  for  religion, 
is  owing  the  indifference  which  tliey  have  mani- 
fested at  the  introduction  of  Christianity  among 
them^  which  is  tolerated  in  all  the  provinces  of 
theif  dominion.  The  missionaries  are  there  much 
respected,  well  treated,  and  have  full  liberty  of 
publicly  preaching  their  tenets,  but  notwithstand- 
mg  there  are  but  few  of  the  natives  who  are  con- 
Tnted«  If  the  Araucanians  discover  little  regard 
for  their  deities,  they  are,  however,  very  supersti- 
tious in  many  points  of  less  importance.  They 
firmlT  believe  in  divination,  and  pay  the  grccitest 
attention  to  such  favourable  or  unfavourable  omens 
aa  the  capriciousness  of  their  imagination  may  su£^- 
gest.  Tnese  idle  observations  are  particularly  m- 
r«cted  to  dreams,  to  the  singing  and  flight  of  birds, 
which  are  esteemed  by  the  whole  of  them  the  trucbt 
interpretersof  the  will  of  the  gods.  The  fearless 
Avancanian,  who  with  incredible  valour  confronts 
death  in  battle,  trembles  at  the  sight  of  an  owl. 


Their  puerile  weakneli  in  this  mpeot  wmild  tp« 
pear  incompatible  with  the  strength  of  their  intei- 
fect,  if  the  history  of  the  human  mind  did  not  fiup- 
nish  118  with  continual  examples  of  iimibr  oontn^ 
dictions.  They  consult  upon  all  oocasiaiia  their 
diviners,  or  pretenders  to  a  knowledge  of  fato^ 
rity,  who  are  sometimes  called  gUgua  or  giig^f 
among  whom  are  some  who  pass  for  gcnpugnu^ 
genpiiu^  &c.  which  signifies  masters  of  the  hea^ 
vens,  of  epidemic  diseases,  and  of  worms  or  in* 
sects  ;  and,  like  the  llamas  of  Tibet,  boast  of  being 
ahle  to  produce  rain,  of  having  the  power  to  '^ure 
all  disorders,  and  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the 
worms  which  destroy  tlie  corn.  They  are  in  great 
dread  of  the  calcusj  or  pretended  soroeren,  who, 
they  imagiTie,  keep  concealed  by  day  in  caverns 
with  their  disciples,  called  ivunchesy  man-anunals, 
and  who  at  night  transform  themselves  into  noc* 
turnal  birds,  make  incursions  in  the  air.  and  shoot 
invisible  arrows  at  their  enemies.  Their  super- 
stitious credulity  is  particularly  obvious  in  the  se* 
rious  stories  which  they  relate  of  apparitions,  phan* 
toms,  and  hobgoblins ;  respecting  which  they  have 
innumerable  tales.  But,  in  truth,  is  there  a  nation 
on  earth  so  far  removed  from  credulity  in  that  par- 
ticular, as  to  claim  a  right  of  laughing  at  the  Arau- 
canians ?  They  have,  ncvertlieless,  some  amonr 
them  who  are  philosophers  enough  to  despise  socS 
credulity  as  an  absurdity,  and  to  laugh  at  the  fidly 
of  their  countrymen.  They  arc  all,  however, 
agreed  in  the  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
This  consolatory  truth  is  deeply  rooted,  and  in  a 
manner  innate  with  them.  They  hold  that  man  is 
composed  of  two  substances  essentially  difieient : 
the  corruptible  body,  which  they  call  anta^  and 
the  soul,  am  or  puUij  which  they  say  is  aRaoiab, 
incorporeal,  and  nmgealuy  eternal,  or  existinji;  for 
ever.  This  distinction  is  so  fully  established 
among  them,  that  they  frequently  make  use  of  the 
word  anca  metaphorically,  to  denote  a  part,  the 
half,  or  the  subject  of  any  thing.  As  respects  tlie 
state  of  the  soul  after  its  separation  from  the  bodyy 
they  are  not  however  agreed.  All  concur  in  say- 
ing, with  the  other  American  tribes,  that  aim 
death  thev  go  towards  the  w.  beyond  the  sea, 
\o  a  certam  place  called  Gulcheman ;  that  is,  the 
dwelling  of  tlie  men  beyond  the  mountains.  But 
some  believe  that  this  countrv  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  pleasant,  and  filled  with  every  thing  de» 
fightful,  the  abode  of  the  good  ;  and  the  other  de- 
solate, and  in  want  of  every  thin^,  the  habitation 
of  the  wicked.  Others  arc  of  opmion  that  all  in- 
discriminately enjoy  there  eternal  pleasures,  pre- 
tending that  the  deeds  of  this  life  liave  no  influence 
upon  a  future  state.] 
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[14b  AMeratceremofi&i.-^-Notwitbstanding  thev 
know  the  difference  between  the  body  and  the  soul, 
their  ideas  of  the  sfHriiuality  of  the  latter  do  not 
seem  to  be  very  distinct,  as  appears  from  the  cere- 
monies practised  at  their  funerals.  As  soon  as  one 
of  their  nation  dies,  his  friends  and  relations  seat 
themselyes  upon  the  ground  around  the  body,  and 
weep  for  a  long  time;  they  afterwards  expose  it, 
clotned  in  the  l^t  dress  of  the  deceased,  upon  a 
liigh  bier,  called  pt//tfqy,  where  it  remains  during 
the  night,  which  they  pass  near  it  in  weeping,  or 
in  eating  and  drinking  with  those  who  come  to 
console  them ;  this  meeting  is  called  <uricahum^ 
the  black  entertainment,  as  that  colour  is  among 
them,  as  well  as  the  Europeans,  the  symbol  of 
mourning.  The  following  day,  though  sometimes 
not  until  the  second  or  tuird  after  the  decease  of 
the  person,  they  carry  the  corpse  in  procession  io 
the  ettiifi,  or  burying  place  of  the  family,  which 
is  usually  situated  in  a  wood  or  on  a  hill ;  two 
young  men  on  horsdimck,  riding  full  speed,  pre- 
cede the  procession.  The  bier  IS  carried  by  the 
principal  relations,  and  is  surrounded  by  women, 
who  bewail  the  deceased  in  the  manner  of  the 
hired  mourners  amon^  Uie  Romans  {  while  another 
woman,  who  walks  oehind,  strews  ashes  in  the 
road,  to  preyent  the  soul  from  rctumine  to  italate 
abode.  On  arriving  at  the  place  of  burial,  the 
corpse  is  laid  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
surrounded,  if  a  man,  with  his  arms,  if  a  woman, 
"with  female  implements,  and  with  a  great  quan- 
tity of  provisions,  and  with  vessels  filled  with 
ehicoj  and  with  wine,  which  according  io  their 
opinions  are  necessary  to  subsist  them  during  their 
isage  to  another  world ;  they  sometimes  even 

ill  a  horse,  and  inter  it  in  the  same  ground.  After 
these  ceremonies,  they  take  leave  with  many  tears 
of  the  deceased,  wishing  him  a  prosperous  journey, 
and  cover  the  corpse  with  earth  and  stones  placed 
in  a  pyramidal  form,  upon  which  they  pour  agreat 

S^BSkiity  of  chica.  The  similarity  between  these 
uneral  rites  and  those  practised  by  the  ancients 
must  be  obvious  to  those  acquainted  with  the  cus- 
toms of  the  latter.  Immediately  after  the  relations 
have  quitted  the  deceased,  an  old  woman,  called 
Tempulcague^  comes,  as  the  Araucanians  believe, 
in  the  shape  of  a  whale,  to  transport  him  to  the 
Elysian  fields. ;  but  before  his  arrival  there,  he  is 
obliged  io  pav  a  toll^  for  passing  a  very  narrow 
strait,  to  another  malicious  old  woman  who  guards 
it,  and  who,  on  failure,  deprives  the  passenger  of 
an  eye.  This  fable  resembles  much  that  of  the 
ferryman  Charon,  not  that  Ubere  is  any  probability 
that  the  one  was  copied  from  the  ^her ;  as  the 
human  mind^  when  placed  in  simihur  situations, 
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will  give  birth  to  the  sane  ideas.  The  soul,  when 
separated  from  the  body,  exercises  in  another  life 
the  same  functions  it  performed  in  this,  with  no 
other  difference  except  that  they  are  nnaccom* 

Einied  with  fatigue  or  satiety;  husbands  have 
ere  the  same  wives  as  they  had  on  earth,  but 
the  latter  have  no  children,  as  that  happy  country 
cannot  be  inhabited  by  any  except  the  spirits  of 
the  dead ;  and  every  thiuf  there  is  spiritual.  Ac- 
cording io  their  theory,  the  soul,  notwithstanding 
its  new  condition  of  life,  never  loses  its  original 
attachments ;  and  when  the  spirits  of  their  country- 
men return,  as  they  frequently  do.  they  fight 
furiously  with  those  of  their  enemies  whenever 
they  meet  with  them  in  the  air ;  and  these  com- 
bats are  the  origin  of  tempests,  thunder,  and 
lightnmg.  Not  a  storm  happens  upon  the  An- 
des or  the  ocean  which  they  do  not  ascribe  to  a 
battle  between  the  souk  of  their  fellow-country* 
men  and  those  of  the  Spaniards ;  they  say  that 
(he  roaring  of  the  wind  is  the  trampling  of  their 
horses ;  the  noise  of  the  thunder  that  of  their  drums, 
and  the  flashes  of  lightning  the  fire  of  their  artillery. 
If  the  storm  takes  its  course  towards  the  Spanish 
territory,  they  affirm  that  their  spirits  have  put 
to  flight  those  of  the  Spaniards,  and  exchiim 
triumphantly,  Immmen,  inavimeny  puen^  lagtm^ 
men!  ^'  Pursue  them,  friends,  pursue  them,  kill 
them !"  If  the  contrary  happens,  they  are  greatly 
afflicted,  and  call  out  in  consternation,  lavulu'^ 
men^  puen^  namurUumen !  <<  Courage,  friends,  b# 
firm  1^  Thus  do  they  believe  that  the  dead,  al. 
though  mere  spirits,  are  possessed,  like  the  sha. 
dows  which  thronged  about  Mneas  in  his  descent 
into  the  infernid  r^ions,  of  the  same  passions,  and 
a  love  of  the  same  pursuits,  by  which  they  were 
actuated  when  living. 

<<  QuoR  gratia  cunruum 
Armorumque  fuU  vhiSy  qua:  cura  niietties 
Pascere  equosp  eadem  sequilur  tellure  repostosJ^^ 

Their  ideas  respecting  the  origin  of  creation  are 
so  crude  and  ridiculous,  that  to  relate  them  would 
serve  for  little  else  than  to  shew  the  weakness  6[ 
human  reason  when  left  to  itself!  Tbey  have 
among  them  the  tradition  of  a  great  deluge,  in 
which  only  a  few  persons  were  saved,  who  took 
refuse  upon  a  high  mountain,  called  The^h^^ 
the  thundering,  or  the  sparkling,  which  had  three 
points,  and  possessed  the  property  of  moving  upoa 
the  water.  From  hence  it  is  to  be  inferred,  that 
this  deluge  was  in  consequence  of  somo  volcanic 
eruption,  accompanied  by  terrible  earthquakes,  or 
should  appear  to  be  a  corrupted  tradition  of 
Noah's  flood.  Whenever  a  violent  earthquake 
occurs,  those  people  fly  for  safety  to  these  moun-l 
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[taioS)  which  they  fiincj  to  be  of  a  sf  miter  ftpp^r* 
ance,  and  which,  of  course,  as  they  suppose,  must 
possess  the  same  property  of  floating  upon  the 
trater,  assigning  as  a  reason,  that  they  are  fearful 
ifler  an  earthquake  that  the  sea  will  again  return 
and  deluge  the  world.  On  these  occasions,  each 
one  takes  a  good  supply  bf  provisions,  and  wooden 
plates  to  protect  their  hcacls  from  being  scorched, 
provided  the  Thegthegy  when  raised  by  the  waters, 
should  be  elevated  to  the  sun.  Whenever  they 
are  told  that  plates  made  of  earth  would  be  much 

.  more  suitable  for  this  purpose  than  those  of  wood, 
which  arc  liable  to  be  burned,  their  usual  reply 
is,  that  their  ancestors  did  so  before  iliem. 

15.  DMsion  of  time.-'"Titne  is  divided  by  the 
Araucanians,  as  with  us,  into  years,  seasons, 
months,  days,  and  hours,  but  in  a  very  different 
inethod.  Their  year  is  solar,  and  begins  on  the 
22d  of  December,  or  immediately  after  tne  southern 
k)lstice;  for  this  reason  they  call  this  solstice 
ihaumatkipantUj  the  head  and  tail  of  the  year, 
and  denominate  June  UdanthipantUj  the  divider 
of  the  year,  from  its  dividing  it  into  two  equal 
parts.  These  two  essential  points  they  are  able 
to  ascertain  with  sufficient  exactness  by  means  of 
the  solstitial  shadows.  The  year  is  called  tipantu, 
the  departure,  or  course  of  the  son,  as  that  lumi- 
nary departs,  or  appears  to  depart,  from  the  tropic, 
In  order  to  make  its  annual  revolution  :  it  is  divid- 

r  ^  into  IS  months  of  30  days  each,  as  was  that  of 
the  Egyptians  and  Persians.     In  order  to  com« 

Slete  the  tropical  year,  they  add  five  intercalary 
ays,  but  in  what  manner  they  are  introduced  we 
are  not  able  to  determine  ;  it  is,  however,  probable 
they  are  placed  in  the  last  month,  which  in  that 
case  will  have  35  days.  These  months  are  called 
generally  ct{/en,  or  moons,  and  must  have  originally 
been  regulated  wholly  by  the  phases  of  the  moon. 
The  proper  names  of  them,  as  near  as  they  can  be 
rendered  by  ours,  are  the  following,  which  are 
•  derived  from  the  qualities,  or  the  most  remarkable 
Chings  which  are  produced  in  each  month  : 
Avtm-cujen^  January,  The  month  of  fruit. 
CogUcujen^  February,  The  month  of  har- 

vest. 
GloT'CUjen,  March,  The  month  of  maize. 

KmU'CUJeny         April,  The  first  month  of  the 

rimu. 
tnarimu-cujen,     May,  The  second  month  of  the 

rimu. 
ThoT'Cvjeriy  June,  The  first  month  of  foam. 

InanthoT'Ctgeny  July,  The  second  month  offoam. 
Ifuin-cujeii^  ,  August,  The  unpleasant  month. 
Pilld'cujen^         September,    The     treacherous 

month. 


HiituUeujen^       October,  The  first  riidnfho<^Mw 

winds. 
InanhUeuUcujetty  November,  The  second  month  of 

new  winds. 
Hueviru'cujerty     December,  The  month  of  ne# 

fruit. 
The  seasons,  as  in  Europe,  consist  of  thred 
months  ;  the  spring  is  called  peushen^  the  sum- 
mer ucart^  the  autumn  gualug^  and  the  iHntet  pu^ 
cham.  To  render  the  distribution  of  the  year 
nntform,  they  also  divide  the  natural  day  into  12 
parts,  which  they  call  gliagantti,  assigning  sijc  tb 
the  day,  and  six  to  the  night,  in  the  manner  of  th6 
Chinese,  the  Japanese,  the  Otaheitans,  and  seve- 
ral other  nations.  Thus  each  gliagantu,  or  Aran- 
canian  hour,  is  equal  to  two  ot  ours.  Those  of  the 
day  they  determine  by  the  height  of  the  sun,  atid 
those  of  the  night  by  the  position  of  the  stars ;  but 
ds  they  make  use  of  no  instrument  for  this  ptirp<Me| 
it  follows  that  this  division,  which  must  necessarily 
be  unequal,  according  to  the  differefat  seasons  iof 
the  year,  will  be  much  more  so  from  the  imperftet 
manner  of  regulating  it.  They  begin  to  nambel 
their  hours,  as  is  general  in  Europe,  from  mid* 
night,  and  give  to  each  a  particular  name.  Ih 
civil  transactions  they  calculate  indiflktently, 
either  bv  days,  nights,  or  mornings;  sothatthrte 
days,  three  nights,  or  three  mornings^  sigoIQr  the 
same  thing. 

16.  -45/ro»omfca/i(fefl5.— To  the  stars  in  general 
they  give  the  name  of  huaglertj  and  divide  them 
into  several  constellations,  which  they  call  pat 
or  ritha.  These  constellations  usually  receive 
their  particular  appellations  from  the  nttmbetoF" 
remarkable  stars  wnich  compose  them,  Thns  the 
pleiades  are  called  cajupaly  the  constellatidil  of 
six ;  and  the  antarctic  cross,  melerilho,  the  ttia^ 
stellation  of  four  ;  as  the  first  has  six  stars  ^hidlk 
are  very  apparent,  and  the  last  four.  The  milly 
way  is  called  rupuepeuy  the  fabulous  road,  from 
a  story  which,  like  other  nations,  they  relate  of  fi, 
and  which  is  considered  as  fabulous  by  the  asttt>- 
nomers  of  the  country.  They  are  well  acqaaldteij 
with  the  planets,  which  they  call  gouy  a  wotd 
derived  from  the  verb  gaun^  to  wash  ;  from  whenoe 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  they  have  respecting  these 
bodies  the  same  opinion  as  the  Romans,  tnat  at 
their  setting  they  submei^e  themselves  in  the  te. 
Nor  are  there  wanting  Fonteneries  among  them, 
who  believe  that  many  of  those  globes  are  so  many 
other  earths,  inhabited  in  the  same  mandet  a^ 
ours;  for  this  reason  they  call  the  sky  GWitar- 
mapUj  the  country  of  heaven ;  and  the  moon, 
Cuyen-mctpuy  the  country  of  the  moon.  Their 
agree  likewise  With  the  Arl^tMelians,  in  maintaiii-j 
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[log  tbat  the  cometB,  cailed  by  them  eheruvoe^ 
proceed  from  terrestrial  exhalations,  inflamed  in 
the  upper  regions  of  the  air ;  but  thev  are  not 
GODsidered  as  the  precursors  of  evil  and  disaster,  as 
thcrir  hare  been  esteemed  by  almost  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  called  by 
them  laj^anlUy  and  that  of  the  moon  lactijen^ 
that  is,  the  death  of  the  sun  or  of  the  moon.  But 
these  expressions  are  merely  metaphorical,  as  are 
the  correspondent  ones  in  Latin,  of  defectus  soils 
4int  lunm^  Their  opinions  as  to  the  causes  of  these 
phenomena  are  not  known,  but  it  has  been  obserr- 
ed  that  they  evince  no  greater  alarm  upon  these  oc- 
casions than  at  the  most  common  operations  of 
nature.  Their  language  contains  many  vords 
aolely  applicable  to  astronomical  subjects,  such  as 
ihoren^  the  late  rising  of  the  stars,  and  others 
«imifair,  which  prove  that  their  knowledge  in  this 
respect  is  mucn  greater  than  what  is  generally 
supposed. 

17.  Measures. •-lHhexx  long  measures  are  the 
palm,  nela;  the  span,  ducke;  the  foot,  namun; 
the  pace,  thecan;  the  ell,  neveu;  and  the  league, 
Ivpar,  which  answers  to  the  marine  league,  or  the 
parasmng  of  the  Persians.  Their  greater  distances 
are  computed  by  moniings,  corresponding  to  the 
day 's  journeys  of  £urope.  Their  liquid  and  dry 
measures  are  less  numerous:  the  guampar^  a 
quart;  theeem,  a  pint ;  and  the  T^enrtf ,  a  mea* 
jiure  ef  a  less  quantity,  serve  for  the  first.  The 
dry  measures  are  the  chtaigue^  which  contains 
«boiitsix  i>ints ;  and  the  gUepu,  which  is  double 
4hai  quantity.  With  regara  to  the  speculative 
fences  they  have  very  litde  information.  Their 
'geometrical  notions  are,  as  might  be  expected  from 
<an  uncultivated  people,  very  rude  and  confined. 
•They  have  not  even  proper  words  to  denote  the 
-prifficipal  figures,  as  the  point,  the  line,  the  angle, 
the  triangle,  the  sqnare,  the  circle,  the  sphere, 
the  cnbe,  the  cone,  &€. ;  their  language,  however, 
is  so  flexible  and  copious,  that  it  would  be  easy 
to  Ibrm  from  it  a  vocabulary  of  technical  words  to 
facffitate  the  acquisition  of  the  sciences  to  the 
-Araucanians. 

18.  i?Ae^orfc.— •Notwithstanding  their  general 
ignorance,  they  cidtivate  sucoessfully  the  sciences 
of  rhetoric,  poetry,  and  medicine,  as  far  as  these 
are  attainable  by  practice  and  observation;  for 
•they  hare  no  books  among  them,  nor  are  there  any 
of  them  who  know  how  to  read  or  write.  Neither 
can  they  be  induced  to  learn  these  arts,  either 
from  their  aversion  to  every  thing  that  is  practised 
by  the  Europeans,  or  from  their  being  urged  by  a 
savage  spiriC  to  despise  whatever  does  not  belong 
to  theit  country.    Oratory  is  particularly  held  in 


high    estimation,  and,    as    among    the   ancient 
Romans,   i«  the  hi^h  road  to  honour,  and  the 
management  of  public  aftairs.  It  is  equally  valued 
amongst  the  North  American  Indians.    Tnc  eldest 
son  of  an  ulraenwhois  deficient  in  this  talent,  is 
for  that  sole  reasoa  excluded  from  the  right  of 
succession,  and  one  of  his   vounger  brothers,  or 
the  nearest  relation  that  he  has,  who  is  an  able 
sneaker,  substituted  in  his  place.^   Their  parents, 
tnerefore,  accustom  them  from  their  childhood  to 
speak  in  public,  and  carry  them  to  their  national 
assemblies,  where  the  best  orators  of  the  country 
display  their  eloquence.     From  hence  is  derived 
the  attention  which  they  generally  pay  io  speak 
their  language  X^orrectly,  and  to  preserve  it  m  its 
purity,  taking  great  care  to  avoid  the  introduction 
of  any  foreign  word;  in  which  they  are  so  parti- 
cular,  that  whenever  a  foreigner  settles  among 
them,  they  oblige  him  to  relinquish  his  name,  and 
take  another  in  "the  Chilian  language.    The  mis- 
sionaries themselves  are  obliged  to  conform  io  this 
singular  regulation,  if  they  would  obtain  the  pub« 
lie    favour.     These  have  much  to  endure  from 
their  excessive  fastidiousness,  as  even  while  they 
are  preaching,  the  audience  will  interrupt  them, 
and  with  importunate  rudeness  correct  the  mis* 
takes  in  language  or  pronunciation  which  may  es* 
cape  them.     Many  of  them  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  Spanish  lanjBCuage,  from  their  frecjuent 
communication  with  the  neighbouring  Spaniards. 
They,  however,  make  but  little  use  of  it,  none  of 
them  ever  attempting  to  speak  in  Spanish  in  any 
of  the  assemblies  or  congresses  that  have  been  held 
between  the  two  nations ;  on  which  occasions  they 
had  mucli  rather  submit  to  the  inconvenience  of 
listening  to  some  tiresome  interpreter,  than,  by 
hearing  another  language,  to  sufier  their  native 
tongue  to  be  degraded.     The  speeches  of  their 
orators    resemble  those  of  the  Asiatics,  or  nnorc 
prouerly  those  of  all  barbarous  nations.     The  style 
is  highly  fi^rative,  all^^rical,  elevated,  and  re- 
plete with  peculiar  phrases  and  expressions,  that 
are  employed  only  in  similar  compositions  ;  from 
whence  it  is  called  cbya^ucany  the  style  of  parlia* 
roentary  harangues.     Tney  abound  with  parables 
and  apolc^es,  which  sometimes  furnish  the  whole 
-substance  of  the  discourse.    Their  orations,  not^ 
withstanding,  contain  all  the  essential  parts  re- 
quired^ by  the  rules  of  rhetoric;  which  need  not 
excite  our  surprise,  since  the  same  principle  of 
nature  which  led  the  Greeks  to  reduce  eloquence 
to  an  art,  has  taught  the  use  of  it  io  these  people. 
They  are  deficient  neither  in  a  suitable  ejcordium,  a 
clear  narrati  ve^a  well-^founded  argument,or  a  pathe* 
-ticpCK>ration  %  they  commonly  divide  their  subject] 
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[into  two  of  three  points,  which  th6|r  call  thoy^  and 
specify  the  number  by  saying,  epu  thoy^geitan.en 
piaviiij  ^^  what  I  am  goins  to  say  is  divided  into 
two  points."  They  employ  in  their  oratory  se- 
Teral  kinds  of  style,  but  the  most  esteemed  is  the 
ravhidugun^  a  word  equivalent  to  academic. 

19.  /'oe/ry.— Their  poets  are  called  gempin^ 
lords  of  speech.  This  expressive  name  is  well  ap- 
plied to  them,  smce,  possessing:  that  strong  enthu- 
sinsm  excited  by  passions  nndcbilitated  by  the  re* 
stiaints  and  refinements  of  civil  life,  they  follow  no 
other  rules  in  their  compositions  than  the  impulse 
of  their  imairinations.  Of  course,  their  poetry  ge- 
nerally contains  strong  and  lively  images,  bold 
figures,  frequent  allusions  and  similitudes,  novel 
and  forcible  expressions,  and  possesses  the  art  of 
moving  and  interesting  the  heart  by  exciting  its 
9rnsibili(y.  Every  thmg  in  it  is  metaphorical  and 
animate<l,  and  allegory  is,  if  we  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, its  very  soul  or  essence.  The  principal 
subject  of  the  songs  of  the  Araucanians  is  the  ex- 
ploits of  their  heroes.  Their  verses  are  composed 
mostly  in  stanzas  of  eight  or  eleven  syllables,  a 
measure  which  appears  most  agreeable  to  the  hu- 
man ear.  They  are  blank,  but  occasionally  a 
rhyme  is  introduced,  according  to  the  taste  or 
ca|)rice  of  the  poet. 

90.  -rt/rdircr/^A:!//.— The  Araucanians  have  three 
kuids  of  physicians,  the  ampiveSy  the  viieusj  and 
the  machis.  The  ampivesy  a  word  equivalent  to 
empirics,  are  the  best.  They  employ  in  their  cures 
only  simples,  are  skilful  herbalists,  and  have  some 
very  good  ideas  of  the  pulse,  and  the  other  diagnos- 
tics. The  vileus  correspond  to  the  regular  phy- 
sicians. Their  principal  theory  is,  that  all  conta- 
Sious  disorders  proceed  from  insects,  an  opinion 
eld  by  many  physicians  in  Europe.  For  this 
reason,  they  generally  give  to  epidemics  the  name 
oi' cntampiruj  that  is  to  say,  vertniculous  disorders, 
or  diseases  of  worms.  The  marhis  are  a  supersti- 
tions class,  that  are  to  be  met  with  among  all  the 
savage  nations  of  both  continents.  They  maintain 
that  all  serious  disorders  proceed  from  witchcraft, 
and  pretend  to  cure  them  by  supernatural  means, 
for  which  reason  they  are  employed  in  desperate 
cases,  when  the  exertions  of  the  ampives  or  the 
vi/eus  are  ineffectual.  Their  mode  of  cure  is  de- 
nominated machiiun^  and  consists  in  tlie  following 
idle  ceremonies,  which  are  always  performed  in  the 
night.  The  room  of  tlie  sick  person  is  lighted  with 
a  great  number  of  torches ;  and  in  a  corner  of  it, 
among  several  branches  of  laurel,  is  placed  a  lar^ 
bough  of  cinnamon,  to  which  is  suspended  the 
magical  drum ;  near  it  is  a  sheep  read  v  for  sacri- 
fice.   The  machi  directs  the  women  who  are  pre- 
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sent  to  sing  wftb  a'kmd  voioe  a  dolefiil  song,  ac- 
companied with  the  sound  of  some  little  dmmsy 
which  they  beat  at  the  same  time.     In  the  mean 
while  he  fumigates  three  times  with  tobacco  smoke 
the  branch  of  cinnamoii,  the  sheep,  the  singers,  and 
the  sick  person.    After  this  ceremony  he  kilte  the 
sheep,  takes  out  the  heart,  and  after  sucking  tbe 
blood,  fixes  it  upon  the  branch  of  cinnamon.     He 
next  approaches  the  patient,  and  by  certain  charms 
pretends  to  open  his  belly  to  discover  the  poison 
which  has  been  given  him  by  the  pretended  sor- 
cerer.    He  then  takes  the  magical  drum,  which  be 
beats  in  concert  to  a  song  sung  by  himself  and  the 
women,  who  follow  him  round  the  room  in  process 
sion  ;  when,  all  at  once,  he  falls  to  the  gromid  like 
a  maniac,  making  frightful  gesticulations  and  hor- 
rible contortions  of  nis  body,  sometimes  wiidlj 
opening  his  eyes,  then  shutting  them,  appcariiuf 
like  one  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit.     During  this 
farcical  scene,  the  relations  of  the  sick  interrogats 
the  machi  upon  the  cause  of  the  malady.    To  these 
questions  the  ftinaticai  impostor  replies  in  such  a 
manner  as  he  believes  best  calculated  to  promote 
the  deception,  either  by  naming,  as  the  cause  of 
the  malady,  some  person  of  whom  he  wishes  to  be 
revenged,  or  expressing  himself  doubtfully  as  to 
the  success  of  his  incantations.    In  this  manner 
these  diabolical  mountebanks   become  Ytsry  h^ 
quently  the  cause  of  horrible  murders ;  as  the  re- 
lations of  the  sick,  supposing  the  accusation  true, 
put  to  death  without  pity  those  accused  of  these 
practices,  and  sometimes  involve  in  their  revenge 
the  whole  family,  should  they  not  be  strong  enough 
to  resist  their  violence.    But  these  malicious  fo* 
menters  of  discord  are  careful  never  to  accuse  the 
principal  families.     The  machisj  though  not  in- 
vested with  the  sacerdotal  character,  like  the  phjrsi- 
cians  of  most  other  savage  nations,  greatly  resem- 
ble in  their  impostures  the  shamanis  of  Karoschatka, 
the  i72o^t>r5  of  Africa,  and  the  piachis  of  Orenoque^ 
whose  tricks  are  accurately  described  by  the  Abb6 
(lili,    in  his  History  of  tbe  Orinokians.     These 
physicians,  notwithstanding  the  different  systems 
they  pursue,  sometimes  meet  to  satisfy  the  solici- 
tude or  the  vanity  of  the  relations  of  the  sick  ;  but 
their   consultations,  which    are  called  thcutmm^ 
have  generally  the  same  issue  as  those  of  the  physi- 
cians of  Europe.    They  have  besides  these  other 
kinds  of  professors  of  medicine.    The  first,  who 
may  be  styled  surgeons,  are  skilful  in  replacing  dis- 
locations, in  repairing  fractures^  and   in   curing 
wounds  and   ulcers :  they    are   called  guiaroe^ 
possess  real  merit,  and  often  perform  wonderful 
cures.    But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  tbe 
others,  called  cupovcy  from  the  verb  cupon^  to  ana-l 
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rtomiae :  these,  infiitiiated  with  machiumy  dissect 
Bodies  in  order  to  show  the  entrails,  which  they 
say  are  infected  with  vonpc  poison.  NeTertheless, 
bj  means  of  this  practice,  they  acquire  ideas,  by  no 
means  contemptible,  tespecting  the  conformation  of 
the  banian  bcdy,  for  the  dirorent  parts  of  which 
titey  have  appropriate  names^.  Befimre  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards,  the  Araucanians  made  use  of 
bleedinfif,  blistering,  clysters,  emetics,  cathartics, 
and  sudorifics,  all  which  remedies  have  their  pe- 
culiar names  in  their  language.  They  let  blood 
with  the  sharp  point  of  a  flint  fixed  in  a  small  stick. 
This  instrument  they  prefer  to  a  lancet,  as  they 
think  it  less  liable  to  foil.  Instead  of  a  syringe  they 
make  use,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Kamschatka,  of  a 
bladder,  to  which  they  apply  a  pipe.  Their  eme* 
tics,  cathartics,  and  sudorifics,  are  almost  all  ob« 
lained  from  the  v^etable  kingdom. 

81.  Commerce. — ^Their  internal  and  exteral  com« 
merce  is  very  limited :  not  having  yet  introduced 
among  them  the  use  of  money,  every  thing  is  con« 
ducted  by  means  of  barter.  This  is  regulated  by  a 
kind  of  conventional  tariff,  according  to  which  all 
commercial  articles  are  appraised,  under  the  name 
of  cullen.  Thus  a  horse  or  a  bridle  forms  one  pay* 
snent ;  an  ox  two,  &c.  Their  external  commarce 
ifl  carried  on  with  the  Spaniards,  with  whom  they 
exchange  ponchos  and  animals  for  wine,  or  the 
merchandize  of  £orope,  and  their  good  faith  in 
lUMitracts  of  this  kind  has  always  been  highly  ap« 

Ehuded.  <<  The  Spaniard,"  says  Rayml  m  his 
istory,  *'  who  engages  in  this  ti'ade,  applies 
directly  to  the  heacis  of  femilies.  When  he  has 
obtained  the  necessary  permission,  he  proceeds  to 
all  the  houses,  and  distributes  indiscriminately  his 
merchandize  to  all  those  who  present  themselves. 
IVhen  he  has  completed  his  sale,  he  gives  notice  of 
bis  departure,  and  all  the  purchasers  hasten  to  de- 
liver to  him,  in  the  first  viHage  he  arrives  at,  the 
articles  agreed  upon ;  and  never  has  there  been  an 
instance  of  the  least  failure  of  punctuality."  We 
cannot  help  extracting  also  the  following  from  the 
Compendium  of  the  Geographical,  Natural,  and 
Civil  History  of  Chile,  prmted  in  Bologna,  1776. 
^'  The  Spaniards  who  live  in  the  province  of 
Ma61e,  and  near  the  frontiers  of  Araucania,  carry 
cm  a  commerce  with  these  people,  which  consists 
in  supplying  them  with  iron  ware,  bits  for  bridles, 
cutlery,  gram,  and  wine.  This  trade  is  conducted 
altogether  by  the  way  of  barter,  as  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  persuade  the  Araucanians  to  open  the  gold 
jnines,  nor  to  produce  any  of  that  metal.  The  re- 
turns therefore  are  in  ponckiy  or  Indian  cloaks, 
of  which  they  receive  more  than  40/XX)  an- 


nually ;  in  hottied  cattle,  horses,  ostrich  feathenr, 
curiously  wrought  baskets,  and  other  trifles  of  a 
similar  kind.  This  commerce,  although  generally 
prohibited,  is  carried  on  in  the  Indian  country, 
whither  the  traders  go  with  their  merchandize  by 
bye-roads,  and  deposit  it  in  the  cabins  of  the  na- 
tives, to  whom  they  readily  trust  whatever  they 
wish  to  sell,  certain  of  beii^  punetuaHy  paid  at  the 
time  agreed  upon,  which  is  always  the  case,  these 
Indians  observing  the  greatest  fiiith  in  their  con- 
tracts." 

29.  Naiional  pride* — The  Araucanians,  proud 
of  their  valour  and  unbounded  liberty,  believe 
themselves  the  only  people  in  the  world  deserving 
the  name  of  men.  From  hence  it  b,  that,  besides 
the  appellation  of  aucay  or  free,  which  they  value 
so  highly,  they  give  themselves  metaphorically  the 
names  or  cA^,  or  the  nation ;  of  rechey  pure  or  on- 
degenerated  nation  ;  and  of  huehtUy  men,  a  word 
of  similar  signification  with  the  vtr  of  the  Latins; 
and  as  the  latttt  is  the  root  of  the  word  wtusy  so 
from  the  former  is  derived  kueniugeriy  which  signi* 
fies  the  same  thing.  From  this  ridiculous  pride 
proceeds  the  contempt  with  which  they  r^ard  all 
other  nations.  To  the  Spaniards  tliey  gave,  on 
their  first  knowledge  of  them,  the  nickname  of 
chiapiy  vile  soldiers ;  from  whence  proceeded  the 
denomination  of  chiapeUmy  by  which  they  ari» 
known  in  South  America.  They  afterwards  called 
them  hiiinca/  this  injurioua  appellation,  which 
from  time  and  custom  has  lost  its  odiousness,  comet 
from  the  verb  huincun,  which  signifies  to  assassin* 
nate.  It  is  true  that  in  their  first  battles  the  Spa* 
niards  gave  them  too  much  reason  for  applying  to 
them  theses  opprobrious  epithets,  whicn  serve  to 
the  present  ttine  to  denote  one  of  that  nation. 
Esteeming  themselves  fortunate  in  their  barbarity^ 
they  call  those  Indians  who  live  in  the  Spanish 
settlements  ctdme^uincaf  or  wretohed  Spaniards. 
To  the  other  JBuropeans,  the  English,  French,  and 
Italians,  whom  they  readily  distinguish  from  each 
other,  they  give  the  name  of  maruchey  which  i» 
equivalent  to  the  term  moroy  used  by  the  commoa 
people  of  Spain,  to  denote  all  strangers  indiscrimi- 
nately. They  call  each  other  pegm,  that  is,  bro- 
thers, and  even  apply  the  same  name  to  those  bom 
in  their  country  offoreign  parents. 

23.  Kindness  towards  each  olher^ — ^The  beneyo- 
lence  and  kindness  with  which  these  people  treat 
each  other  b  really  surprising.  For  the  word 
friendy  they  have  six  or  seven  very  expressive 
terms  in  their  language ;  among  others,  that  of 
canary  which  corresponds  to  the  alter  ego  of  tho 
Latins.  Thoae  who  have  the  same  name  call  each} 
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[other  lacaj  and  those  who  bear  but  a  pari  of  the 
name  apellaca :  these  denominations  incur  an  Mu 
iration  of  mutual  esteem  and  aid.  Relations  by 
conianfniintty  are  called  in  eeneral  nionmague,  and 
t|iose  of  affinity  quillan.  Their  table  of  genealogy 
is  more  intricate  than  that  of  the  Europeans ;  all 
the  conceivable  degrees  of  relationship  being  indi- 
cated therein  by  paKicular  names.  From  the  mu* 
tual  aSection  ^vhich  subsists  between  them,  pro- 
ceeds their  solicitude  reciprocally  to  assist  each 
other  in  their  necessities.  iSot  a  beggar  or  an  in- 
digent person  is  to  be  found  throughout  the  whole 
Araucanian  territory  ;  even  the  most  infirm  and 
most  incapable  of  subsisting  themselves  are  de- 
cently clothed.  This  benevolence  is  not,  however, 
confined  only  \o  their  countrymen  :  they  conduct 
themselves  with  the  greatest  hospitality  towards  all 
strangers  of  whatever  nation,  and  a  traveller  may 
live  in  any  part  of  their  country  without  the  least 
czpence. 

S4.  Iftbde  of  sahitation. — Their  usual  expression 
whenever  the V  meet  is  marimari;  and  when  they 
quit  each  other,  ventempi  or  venteni.  They  are 
rather  tiresome  in  their  compliments,  which  are 
generally  too  long,  as  they  take  a  pride  upon  such 
occasions,  as  well  as  every  other,  in  making  a  dis- 
play of  their  eloquence.  The  right  hand  is  among 
them,  as  with  the  Europeans,  the  most  honourable 
station,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Asiatics, 
with  whom  the  left  enjoys  that  privilege.  They 
are  naturally  fond  of  honourable  distinction,  and 
there  is  nothing  they  can  endure  with  less  patience 
than  contempt  or  inattention.  From  hence,  if  a 
Spaniard  speaks  to  any  one  of  them  with  his  hat 
on,  he  immediately  says  to  him  in  an  indiirnant 
tone,  entugotamichrli  sioy  "  takeoff  your  hat."  By 
attention  and  courtesy  any  thing  may  be  obtained 
from  them,  and  the  favours  which  they  receive 
make  an  indelible  impression  upon  their  minds ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  ill  treatment  exasperates 
them  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  proceed  to  ihe 
greatest  excesses  to  revenge  themselves. 

25.  Proper  names. — Ihc  names  of  the  Arauca- 
nians  are  composed  of  the  proper  name,  which  is 

Snerally  cither  an  adjective  or  a  numeral,  and  the 
[nily  appellation  or  surname,  which  is  always 
placed  after  the  piopcr  name,  according  to  the  Eu- 
ropean custom,  as  t'ari'lemu,  green  bush ;  Meli- 
wftUy  four  suns.  Nor  is  there  scarcely  a  material 
object  which  does  not  furnish  tliem  with  a  discri- 
minative name.  From  hence,  we  meet  among 
them  with  the  families  of  Rivers,  Mountains, 
Stones,  Lions,  &c.  These  families,  which  are 
called  Cuja  or  Elpa^  are  more  or  less  respected  ac- 


coidhig  to  tbeir  nnk,  or  the  hetm$  tbfif.  hMt 
given  to  their  conntry.  The  orjpa  of  mem  /Wt 
names  is  unknown^  but  is  certainlv  of  a  pflriod 
much  earlier  than  that  of  the  Spanish  conquwti» 

2(5.  Afairimonjf.—By  the  admmu^  poiygNBF  Jl 
allowed  among  the  Araucanians,  wnenoe  tbeyniuf 
as  many  wives  as  they  can  furnish  with  a  dowef^ 
or  more  properly  purchase,  as  to  obtain  them  they 
must  give  to  their  fathers  a  certain  amount  of  pro* 
perty,  as  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  practice  in  moat 
countries  of  both  continents.     But  in  their  mar- 
riages they  scrupulously  avoid  the  more  immediate 
degrees  of  relationship.     Celibacy  is  considered  ai 
ignominious.     Old  bachelors  are   called  by  way 
of  contempt  vuchiaprn^  and  old  maids  cudepra^  tbitit 
is,  old,  idle,  good  for  nothing.     Their  marriage 
ceremonies  have  little  formality,  or,  to  speak  more 
accunitely,  consist  in  nothing  more  than  in  cairyr 
ing  off  the  bride  by  pretended  violence ;  whioli  is 
considered  by  them,  as  by  the  Negroes  of  Africa^ 
an  essential  prcrequiste  to  the  nuptials.    The  hua« 
band,  in  concert  with  the  father,  conceals  himadf 
with  some  friends  near  the  place  where  they  know 
the  bride  is  to  pass.    As  soon  as  she  arrives,  she  is 
seized  and  put  on  horseback  behind  the  bride* 
groom,  notwithstanding  her  pretended  resistaooi 
and  her  shrieks,  which  arc  far  from  being  serious* 
In  this  manner  she  is  conducted  witli  much  qoiso 
to  the  house  of  her  husband,  where  her  relationa 
are  assembled,  and  where  they  receive  the  presents 
agreed  upon,  after  having  partaken  of  tlie  ouptiai 
entertainment.     Of  course,  the  expences   of  an 
Araucanian  wedding  are  by  no  means  inconsideri^ 
able  ;  from  whence  it  happens  that  the  rich  ak>nt 
can  maintain  any  considerable  number  of  wives. 
The  poor  content  themselves  with  one,  or  two  at 
most.     Nor  does   there  arise  any  inconvenience 
from  the  scarcity  of  women,  as  the  number  of  fe- 
males is  much  greater  than  that  of  males,  which 
Ls,  however  doubtful,  said  to  be  the  case  in  those 
countri:;s  where  polygamy  is  {lermitted.    The  fint 
wife,  who  is  called  unendomoy  is  always  respected 
as  the  real  and  legitimate  one  by  all  the  othcQ^ 
who  are  called  inandomo^  or  secondary  wives.    She 
has  the  management  of  the  domestic  concerns,  and 
regulates  the  interior  of  the  house.     The  husband 
has  much  to  do  to  maintain  harmony  among  ar 
many  women,  who  are  not  a  little  inclined  to  jos 
lousy;  and  each  night,  at  supper,  nuikes  know 
his  choice  of  her  who  is  to  have  the  honour 
sharing  his  bed,  by  directing  her  to  prepare- 
Tlie  others  sleep  in  the  siune  room,  and  no  one 
permitted  to  approach  them.     Strangers,  on  tf 
arrival,are  lodged  in  a  cabin  entirely  separate  fir 
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eis.  $efwKo«  Tiie  wtve»  hare  Uie  greatest  respect 
tbeir  ouabiiiidB,  and  genefallj  give  bim  the  title 
of  hula,  iw  ^ipseat;    Besidea  female  occupations,  they 
"to  empkijr  themselves  in  many  Mrbich 


jn  civilised  countries  are  considered  as  the  pecu 
liar  province  of  the  men,  according  to  the  esta- 
Misbed  roaxim  of  all  barbarous  nations,  that  the 
vreakcr  sex  are  born  to  labour,  and  the  stronger  to 
inake  inrar  and  to  command.  Each  of  them  is 
•i^ltged  to  present  to  her  husband  daily  a  dish 
prepared  by  herself  in  her  separate  kitchen  or 
fire-place ;  Ibr  this  reason  the  houses  of  the  Arau- 
iCanians  have  as  many  fires  as  there  are  women  tn« 
liabtting  them ;  Mrhence,  in  inquiring  of  any  one 
how  mahy  wives  he  has,  they  make  use  of  the  foU 
lowing  phrase,  as  being  the  most  polite,  muri  on- 
ihalgdmiy  ^'  bow  many  fires  do  you  keep.''  Each 
vife  is  also  obliged  to  furnish  her  husband  yearly, 
befides  his  necessary  clothing,  with  one  of  those 
doaks  alreaily  described,  ciuled  ponchos y  which 
faaa  on  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Arauca- 
wan  oomtBetce. 

26.  Domestic  emploj/ments. — ^Tbe  greatest  at- 
tention 18  paid  by  the  women  to  the  cleanliness  of 
their  houses,  which  they  sweep,  as  well  as  their 
'ODilrls,  several  limes  in  the  course  of  a  day ;  and 
whenever  they  make  use  of  any  utensil  they  im- 
mediately wash  it;  their  houses  being  so  situated 
.as  to  be  alwajrs  readily  supplied  with  an  abund- 
ance of  running  water.    The  same  attention  to 
.cleaoUftess  is  paid  with  regard  to  their  persons : 
ttaey  comb  their  heads  twice  a  day,  and  once  a 
.  week  wash  them  with  a  soap  made  from  the  bark 
«f  tbe  f^uUUA^  which  keeps  the  hair  very  clean,  and 
which  IS  also  much  used  by  the  Spaniards,  espe- 
'  cially  those  who  live  in  the  country.  There  is  never 
to  be  seen  a  spot  of  dirt  on  the  clothes  of  an  Arau- 
.cwian  woman.     The  men  are   likewi^  equally 
Ibnd  of  cleanliness ;  they  never  fail  to  corob  their 
.  lieads  every  day,  and  are  also  accustomed  fre*' 
quently  to  wash  tliem.    Bathing,  as  among  the  an- 
cients, is  in  common  use  with  these  people,  who 
think  it  necessary  for  the  sake  of  preserving  their 
health  and  of  strengthening  tbeir  bodies ;  and  in 
order  to  have  it  convenient,  they  are  careful  to  place 
tbeir  houses  on  the  banks  of  rivers.    In  warm  wea- 
liier  they  bathe  themselves  several  times  a  dav, 
apd  it  is  rare,  even  in  winter,  that  they  do  not  bathe 
iheqiselves  at  least  once  a  dny :  by  means  of  this 
^ontimied  exercise  they  become  excellent  swim* 
meni,  and  give  wonderful  prooft  of  dexterity  in  this 
art.     They  will  swim  for  a  great  distance  under 
water^   and   in  this  maaner  cross   their  largest 
rivers,  which  fonden  theem  soaae  of  the  best  divers 
in  the  world.    Tliev  IPWKO  aM.  $Isq  fond  of  fioe- 
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quent  bathing,  and  for  this  purpose  select  the  most 
obscure  solitary  places,  at  a  great  distance  from  (he 
men.   Even  on  the  very  day  of  the  birth  of  a  child,' 
they  take  the'infaiit  to  the  river  and  wash  it,  and 
also  themselves,  and  within  a  short  time  return  to 
their  customary  avocations,  without  experiencing 
any  inconvenience ;  so  true  it  is,  that  the  human 
constitution  is  not  naturally  delicate,  but  is  rendered 
so  by  our  customs  and  living.    Child-birth  is  with 
them  attended  with  little  pain  ;  which  must  be  at- 
tributed to  the  strength  of  their  constitutions  ;  for 
a  similar  reason,  the  women  of  the  lower  classes  in 
Europe,  according,  to  the  statement   of  Doctor 
Bland,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  expert-  - 
ence  a  more  easy  delivery  than  the  ladies,  and  are 
less  subject  to  sickness  in  consequence.     Whether 
directed  by  an  impulse  of  simple  nature,  or  actu- 
ated by  their,  solicitude  to  furnish  strong  men  to 
the  state,  they  rear  their  children  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner  frona  what  is  practised  in  civilised 
countries.    When  they  have  washed  them  in  run- 
ning water,  as  has  been  already  observed,  they 
neither  swathe  nor  bandage  them,  but  place  thei^ 
in  a  hanging  cradle,  called  chiguoy  linra  with  soft 
skins,  wnere  they  merely  cover  them  with  a  cloth, 
and  swing  them  from  time  to  time  by  means  of  a 
cord  attached  io  the  cradle,  which  leaves  them 
more  at  lil)erty  to  attend  to  tbeir  domestic  con- 
cerns.   When  their  children  begin  to  walk,  which 
is  very  soon,  they  neither  put  them  into  stays,  nor 
any  other  confined  dress,  but  keep  them  loosely 
clad,  and  let  them  go  anywhere,  and  eat  what  they 
please*    Formed  tlius,  as  it  were,  by  themselves, 
they  become  well  shaped  and  robust,  and  less  subh 
ject  to  those  infirmities  that  are  the  consequence  of 
a  tender  and  a  delicate  education.     Indeed,  the 
maladies  which  prevail  among  the  Araucanians  are 
but  few,  and  are  for  the  most  part  reducible  to  in- 
flammatory fevers,  originating  either  from  intem- 
perance in  drinking,  or  to  the  excessive  exercise 
which  they  sometimes  use.     If  the  physical  edu- 
cation of  the  Araucanian  children  is  in  a  certain 
degree  laudable,  the  moral  education  which  they 
receive  will  not  certainly  meet  with  our  entire  ap- 
probation.    It  is,  nevertheless,  conformable  to  the 
ideas  of  that  high-minded  people  respecting  the 
innate  liberty  of  man,  and  such  as  may  be  ex- 
pected from  an  uncivilized  nation.     Their  fathers 
are  satisfied  in  insructing  them  in  the  use  of  arms, 
und  the  management  of  horses,  and  in  teaching 
them  to  speak  their  native  language  with  elegance. 
In  other  respects  they  leave  them  to  do  whatever 
they  please,  and  praise  them  whenever  they  see 
them  insolent,  saying,  that  in  this  manner  they 
learn  to  become  men.  Jt  is  very  unusual  for  themj^ 
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[(o  chttMtiebr  correct  them,  as  they  hold  it  as  mi 
established  tmtb,  that  chastisement  onljr  renders 
men  base  and  cowardly. 

S7.  Food. — The  usual  diet  of  the  Arancanians  is 
Tery  simple ;  their  principal  subsistence  is  several 
kinds  of^rain  and  pulse,  which  they  prepare  in  a 
variety  of  different  modes.     They  are  particularly 
fond  of  maize,  or  Indian  command  potatoes;  of  the 
last  they  have  cultivated  more  than  SO  different 
kinds  from  time  immemorial,  esteeming  them  a  very 
healthy  nutriment.    Although  they  have  large  and 
small  animals  and  birds  in  plenty,  yet  they  eat  but 
little  flesh,  and  that  is  simply  boiled  or  roasted. 
They  have  the  same  abstemiousness  in  the  use  of 
pork,  from  which  they  know  very  well  how  to  pre- 
pare black  puddings  and  sausages.   Their  seas  and 
rivers  abound  with  excellent  fish,  but  they  do  not 
much  esteem  this  kind  of  aliment.      Instead  of 
bread,  which  they  are  not  accustomed  to  eat,  ex- 
cept at  their  entertainments,  they  make  use  of  small 
cakes  of   maize  or  roasted  potatoes  with  a  little 
salt.     Their  usual  drinks  consist  of  various  kinds 
of  beer,  and  of  cider  made  from  Indian  com,  from 
apples,  and  other  fruits  of  the  country.    They 
nevertheless  are  extremely  fond  of  wine,  which 
they  purchase  from  the  Spaniards,  but  hitherto, 
cither  for  political  reasons,  or  more  probably  from 
carelessness,  they  have  paid  no  attention  to  the 
raising  of  vines,  which,  as  has  been  proved  by  ex- 
periment, produce  very  well  in  all  their  provinces. 
The  master  of  the  house  eats  at  the  same  table  with 
(he  rest  of  his  family.     The  plates  are  earthen,  of 
their  own  manufactory,  and  the  spoons  and  cups 
are  made  of  horn  or  wood.    The  ulmenes  have  m 
general  wrought  plate  for   the  service  of  their 
tables,  but  they  only  make  use  of  it  when  they  en- 
tertain some  stranger  of  rank :  upon  such  occa- 
sions they  ostentatiously  display  it,  being  naturally 
fond  of  show, 'and  of  being  considered  rich.  Their 
seasonings  arc  made  of  Guinea-pepper,  of  madi^ 
and  salt.     In  summer  they  are  fona  of  dining  in 
the  shade  of  trees,  which  for  this  purpose  are  al- 
ways planted  around  their  houses.     They  do  not 
use  the  flint  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  fire,  but 
employ,  like  the  Kamschatdales,  two  pieces  of  dry 
wood,  one  of  which  they  place  upon  another,  and 
turn  it  in  their  hands  until  it  takes  fire,  which  is 
very  soon.    Besides  dinner,  supper,  and  breakfast, 
they  have  every  day  without  fail  their  luncheon, 
which  consists  of  a  little  flour  of  parched  com, 
steeped  in  hot  water  in  the  morning,  and  in  cold 
in  the  evening.     But  they  often  deviate  from  this 
simple  mode  of  living  when  at  their  public  enter- 
tainments, which  they  give  each  other  on  occasion 
of  funerals,  marriages^  or  any  other  importatat 


event    At  such  ttmet  no  expeneb  fa  itfmnAj  Ud 

they  are  profuse  of  every  thing  that  can  ]proinole 
festivity.     In  one  of  these  banquets,  at  which  it  is 
common  for  300  persons  to  be  present,  morb  meat^ 
grain,  and  liquor  is  consumed,  than  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  support  a  whole  family  for  two  yean.   It 
is  usual  for  one  of  these  feasts  to  continue  two  or 
three  days :   they  are  called  cdiuin^  or  circles, 
from  tlie  company  seating  themselves  in  m  circle 
around  a  large  branch  of  cinnamon.     Such  enters 
tainments  are  made  gratuitously,  and  any  pemi 
whatever  is  permitted  to  partake  of  them  without 
the  least  expence.     But  this  is  not  the  caae  with 
the  mingacosj  or  those  dinners  which  they  aie  k>- 
customfS  to  make  on  occasion  of  cultivating  their 
land,  threshing  their  grain,  building  a  hone^  w 
any  other  work  which  requires  the  combined  iM 
of  several.    At  such  times  all  those  who  wish  io 
partake  in  the  feast,  must  labour  until  the  work  is- 
completed.    But  as  these  people  have  abondan^ 
leisure,  the  labcurers  collect  in  such  numbers^  tka^ 
in  a  verv  few  hours  the  work  is  finbhed^  and  tlie^ 
rest  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  fisastin^  and  drinking* 
The  Spaniards  who  live  in  the  country  iiave  an 
adopted  a  similar  plan,  availine  themaelvei  of  the 
same  kind  of  industry  to  com{Nele  their  nind  h* 
hours.     Fermented  liquors,  in  Ute  opinion  of  tte 
Arancanians,  form  the  principal  requisites  of  m 
entertainment ;  for  whenever  they  are  not  in  fdenly, 
whatever  may  be  the  quantity  of  provisions^  they 
manifest  great  dissatisfiM^ion,  exclaimfag  jjeAi- 

fp/ofV  ^^  it  is  a  wretched  feast,  thefts  is  no  dmlc^* 
hese  bacchanalian  revels  succeed  mc\k  dher  al- 
most without  interruption  throughout  Ae  year,  as 
every  man  of  property  is  ambitious  of  the  honoar 
of  giving  them;  so  that  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
Arancanians,  when  not  engaged  in  war,  -pass  the 
greater  part  of  their  lives  in  revelry  aina  nmuss- 
ment. 

28.  Music  and  other  dh>enions. — Music,  danc- 
ing, and  play,  form  their  customary  divemenl. 
As  to  the  first,  it  scarcely  deserves  the  name;  not 
so  much  from  the  iroperrection  of  the  instrumenls, 
which  are  the  same  they  make  use  of  in  war,  bat 
from  their  manner  of  singing,  which  has  some- 
thing in  it  harsh  and  disagreeable  to  the  ear,  until 
one  has  been  accustomed  to  it  for  a  iomg  thne. 
They  have  several  kinds  of  dances,  ivil^h  ate 
lively  and  pleasing,  and  possess  considecaUe  va- 
riety. The  women  are  rarely  permitted  to  danee 
with  the  men,  but  form  thev  coni{iafciies  npait, 
and  dance  to  the  sound  Of  tlie  ssone  untrnnKMs. 
If  what  the  celebrated  Leibniti  tuaerti  k^^^  that 
men  have  never  diooveftd  gfMer  tdenla  tiHm  fn 
theinvcHtknioftte  diffnent  idids  dlT  gaamei,  the] 
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^Afa«cciibi|i9  nmy  j^stty  tlw^  tbe  nlerit  of  not  be- 
ing in  tbi(i.re»fieot  infer ior  to  other  nations.  Tbeiv 
games  ure  rety  nunieroas,  and  for  the  most  pari 
verjr  ingeiiiouft ;  they  are  divide  into  the  seden- 
tary and  gymnastic.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  and 
worthy  of  notice,  that  amcnig  the  fii^t  is  tbe  game 
of  cbe^s,  whi^  tiiey  call  tomican^  and  which  has 
b^a  ki^own  to  them  from  time  immemoriui.  The 
game  of  quechu^  which  they  esteem  highly,  has  a 
great  affinity  to  that  of  back-gammon ;  but  instead 
of  dice  they  make  use  of  triangular  pieces  of  bone 
marked  with  points,  which  titey  throw  with  a  little 
hoop  or  oircie,  supported  by  two  pegs,,  as  was 
probably  thefrititius  of  the  Romans.  The  youth 
exercise  tbeni3elves  frequently  in  wrestling  and 
running.  They  are^fond  of  playing  at  ball,  which 
18  made  iVaiB  a  species  of  rush,  and  called  piima» 
Jkli  their  gymnsatic  games^  many  of  which  re- 
aemble  thosei  of  the  European  youth,  require 
«trenglb,  are  well  suited  to  their  genius,  and  for 
the  most  part  serve  as  an  image  of  war.  What 
Iws  been  said  of  the  Araucanians  does  not  al(oge« 
iher  apply  to  the  Puelches,  or  inhabitants  of  the 
iburth  ttthal«>aiapu,  situated  in  the  Andes.  These, 
although  they  ccmform  to  the  general  custom  of 
tbe  nation^  always  discover  a  great  d^ree  of  rude* 
oess  and  savageness  of  manners.  Their  name  sig- 
aifies  eastern-men.  They  arc  of  lofty  stature, 
and  are  fond  of  hunting,  which  induces  them  fre«> 
quentiy  to  change  their  habitations,  and  extend 
^ir  seUlementS)  not  only  to  the  eastern  skirts  of 
tbe  Andes,  but  even  to  the  borders  of  the  lake  iVo- 
gudguapiy  and  to  the  extensive  plains  of  Patago- 
nia, on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Amuca- 
aians  hold  tbese  mountaineers  in  high  estimation 
lor  tbe  important  services  which  they  occasionally 
jrender  them,  and  for  the  fidelity  which  they  have 
«ver  observed  in  their  alliance  with  them. 

Chap.  IV. 
The  wars  of  the  Araucaniims  with  the  Spamardfy 

and comomkant  events. 
jSecT.  L    Comprising  m  period  of  nine  years ^ 

from  1550 /o  1559. 
•  ].  The  Toqui  AlUaroila* — ^It  was  in  the  year 
]650»  that  the  Araucanians,  having  resolved  to 
send  succours  to  tbe  inhabitants  of  Penco,  who 
nvere  at  that  time  invaded  by  the  Spaniards,  gave 
prders  to  the  Toqui  AiUoDila  to  march  immediately 
to  their  assistance  at  the  bead  of  4000  men :  he 
accordingly  passed  tbe  great  fiirer  Biobio,  which 
flepaiates  the  Araucanian  territury  from  that  of  the 
JPencones,  and  boldly  offered  battle  to  these  new 
enemies,  wbo  Jbad  advanced  to  meet  him  to  the 
ahoffos  oi  the  Andalien^    After  tbe  flnt  disebarge 


of  musketry,  wbicb  the  Araueanmns  sustained 
without  being  terrified  or  disconcerted,  thus  early 
manifesting  how  little  they  would  regard  it  when 
rendered  familiar  by  habit,  Aillavila,  with  a  rapid 
movement,  fell  at  once  upon  the  front  and  flanks 
of  the  Spanish  array.  1  he  Spaniards  were  con- 
sequently thrown  into  much  disorder,  and  tbeij 
general  was  exposed  to  imminent  danger,  having 
had  bis  horse  killed  under  him,  when  Aillavila, 
hurried  forwards  by  a  rasb  courage,  received  a 
mortal  wound.  The  Araucanians  having  lost  their 
general,  with  many  of  their  most  valiant  officers, 
then  retired,  but  in  good  order,  leaving  the  field 
to  the  Spaniards,  who  bad  no  disposition  to  puiw 
sue  them.  Valdivia,  who  had  been  in  many  baft» 
lies  in  Europe  as  well  as  America,  declared  that 
he  had  never  been  exposed  to  such  imminent  ha^ 
zard  of  his  life  as  in  this  engagement. 

S.  The  Toqui  Lincoyan^^^In,  the  following  year 
the  Araucanians  were  again  led  on  to  tbe  att«;k  by 
a  new  toqui,  Lincoyaa ;  when  such  was  the  ter- 
ror inspired  by  their  approaeh,  that  the  Spaniards, 
afler  confessing  themselves,  and  partaking  of  the 
sacrament,  thought  proper  to  take  shelter  under 
the  cannon  of  their  fortifications.  Tbe  event  of 
this  battle  was  the  cause  of  the  foundation  of  the 
chapel  dedicated  to  St.  James,  which  chapel  was 
built  by  the  Spanish  soldiers  from  sentiments  of 
gratitude,  and  from  their  supposition  that  the  re- 
treat of  Lincoyan,  who  was  unsuccessful  in  his 
first  attack,  was  caused  by  tbe  supernatural 
agency  of  the  apostle  St.  James  himself,  whom 
.they  declared  to  have  seen  riding  upon  a  white 
horse  with  a  flaming  sword,  and  striking  terror 
into  his  enemies.  The  governor,  after  the  elapse 
of  nearly  a  year,  resolved  to  attack  them  with  a 
reinforcement  he  had  just  received  from  Peru  :  he 
accordingly,  unobstructed  by  the  tardv  operations 
of  Lincoyaii,  bent  his  way  towards  the  shores  of 
the  Cauten,  which  divides  the  Araucanian  terri- 
tory into  two  nearly  equal  parts. 

3.  Jmverial  founded. — At  the  confluence  of  this 
•river  ana  that  of  Damas,  he  founded  the  ci<y  of 
Imperial,  so  called  in  honour  of  Uie  £mperor 
Charles  the  Fifth,  or,  as  it  is  said  by  some,  in  con- 
sequence of  finding  there  eagles  with  two  heads 
cut  in  wood,  and  placed  as  ornaments  upon  the 
tops  of  houses.  Tnis  city  was  situated  in  a  beau- 
tinil  spot,  abounding  with  every  convenience  of 
4ife;  and  during  the  short  period  of  its  existence 
became  the  most  flourishing  of  any  in  Chile«  Its 
position  on  the  shore  of  a  large  li ver,  of  sufficient 
depth  for  vessels  to  lie  close  to  the  walls,  rendered 
it  a  highly  advantageous  situation  for  commerce, 
fuid  would  enable  it  to  obtain  immediate  succour] 
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[in  caM  of  a  sieg^.  Modem  geo^phets  tpeak  of 
it  as  a  city  not  only  existing  in  the  present  time, 
but  as  very  stonily  fortifi^,  and  tne  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  when  it  has  been  buried  in  ruins  for 
more  than  SOO  years. 

4.  VUlarua  founded. — About  the  same  time  he 
dispatched  Alderete,  one  ot  his  officers,  with  60 
men,  to  form  a  settlement  on  tlie  shore  of  tiie  great 
lake  JLauquen,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  ViU 
kirica,  from  the  great  quantity  of  gold  that  he 
found  in  its  environs.  In  the  mean  time,  having 
received  fresh  reinforcements,  he  commenced  liis 
march  towards  the  5.  still  kept  in  view  by 
Lincoyan,  whom  timid  caution  constantly  pre- 
vented from  offering  himself  to  his  enemy. 

5.  Ihe  Cunches. — In  this  manner  the  Spanish 
commander  traversed,  with  little  loss,  the  whole 
of  Araucania  from  n.  to  $, ;  but  at  his  arrival 
.at    the    Calacalla,    which    separates  the   Aran* 

canians  from  the  Cunches,  he  found  the  latter  in 
arms  determined  to  oppose  his  passage.  While 
he  was  deliberating  what  measures  to  pursue,  a 
woman  of  the  country,  called  Jtecloma,  had  the 
address  to  persuade  the  Cunchese  general  to  fa- 
vour the  strangers ;  and  without  foreseeing  the 
consequences,  he  permitted  them  to  pass  unmo- 
lested. The  Cunches  form  one  of  the  niost  valiant 
nations  of  Chile :  they  inhabit  that  tract  of  country 
which  lies  upon  the  sea,  between  the  river  Cala- 
calla,  at  present  called  Valdivia,  and  the  Archi- 
pelago of  Chilo^.'  They  are  the  allies  of  the 
Araucanians,  and  mortal  enemies  totiie  Spaniards, 
and  are  divided  into  several  tribes,  which,  like 
those  in  the  other  parts  of  Chile,  are  governed  by 
their  respective  ulmenes. 

6.  Valdivia  founded. — The  Spanish  com- 
mander having  passed  the  river  with  his  troops, 
founded  upon  the  southern  shore  the  sixth 
city,  called  Valdivia,  being  the  first  of  the 
American  conquerors  who  sought  in  this  man- 
ner to  perpetuate  his  family  name.  This  set- 
tlement, of  which  at  present  only  the  fortress  re- 
mains, in  a  few  years  attained  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  celebrity,  not  only  from  the  superior  fine- 
ness  of  the  gold  dug  in  its  mines,  which  obtained 
it  the  privilege  of  a  mint,  but  from  the  excellence 
of  its  harbour,  one  of  the  most  secure  and  plea- 
sant in  the  S.  sea.  The  river  is  very  broad, 
and  so  deep,  that  ships  of  the  line  may  anchor 
within  a  few  icct  of  the  shore ;  it  also  forms  seve- 
ral other  harbours  in  the  vicinity. 

7.  Fortresses  of  Puren,  Tucapel^  and  Arauco 
tui/i. — Valdivia,^  satisfied  with  the  conquests,  or 
rather  incursions,  that  he  had  made,  turned  back, 
and  in  repassing  the  provinces  of  Puren,  Tucapel, 


and  Arauco,  bniH  in  each  of  thenfj  itt  lAS9,  ttlKr- 
tress,  to  secure  the  possession  of  the  othen ;  as  he 
well  knew  that  from  these  provinces  alone  he  had 
to  apprehend  any  attempt  Uiat  might  prove  fatal 
to  his  settlements.  Ercilla  says,  that  in  this expe-t 
dition  the  Spaniards  had  to  sustain  many  battles 
with  the  natives;  wiiich  is  highly  probable,  as  the 
continuance  of  Lincoyan  in  command  can  on  no 
other  principle  be  accounted  for.  Without  re^ 
fleeting  upon  the  imprudence  of  occupying  so 
lar^  fin  extent  of  country  with  so  small  a  force, 
Valdivia  had  the  farther  rashness,  on  his  return  to 
Santiago,  to  dispatch  Francis  de  Aguirre,  with 
SOO  men,  to  conquer  the  provinces  of  Gujo  and 
Tucuman,  situated  to  the  e.  of  the  Andes. 

8.  Cil^  of  the  Frontiers  founded. — The  Spanbh 
general,  indefatigable  in  his  plans  of  conquest,  re- 
turned also  himself  to  Araucania;  and  ill  the 
province  of  Encol  founded  the  seventh  and  last 
city,  in  a  country  fertile  in  vines,  and  rave  jA  the 
name  of  the  City  of  the  PVontiers.  This  name^ 
from  events  which  could  not  possibly  have  been  in 
the  calculation  of  Valdivia,  has  become  stricdy 
applicable  to  its  present  st^ite,  as  its  ruins  are,  in 
reality,  situated  upon  the  confines  of  the  Spanish 
settlement  in  that  part  of  Chile.  It  was  a  rich, 
and  commercial  city,  and  its  wines  were  trans* 
ported  to  Buenos  Ayres  by  a  road  over  the  cor^ 
dilleras. 

9.  Three  principal  military  offices  inHiMed  at 
Concepcion. — ^After  having  made  suitable  provi- 
sions for  this  colony,  Valclivia  returned  to  his  fii- 
vouritc  city  of  Concepcion,  where  he  instituted 
the  three  principal  military  offices;  that  of  quar- 
ter-master-general,  of  serjeant-major,  and  of  com- 
missary ;  a  regulation  which  has,  till  within  a  few 
years,  prevailed  in  the  royal  army  of  Chile.  At 
present  only  two  of  these  offices  exist ;  that  of  the 
quarter-mastcr-gcneral,  who  is  also  called  the  in- 
tendant,  and  resides  in  the  city  of  Concepcion, 
and  that  of  the  serjeant-major. 

10.  The  Toqui  Caupolican, — The  next  toqni 
who  distinguished  himself  in  the  Araucamaa 
wars,  and  who  succeeded  Lincoyan  in  command, 
was  Caupolican  ;  he  evinced  a  spirit  of  moch  ct- 
terprise  and  cunning,  and  succeeded  in  driving 
the  Spaniards  from  the  forts  of  Arauco  and  Toca^ 
pel,  which  were  by  his  orderscompletely  destroycHl. 
In  a  succeed iuff  battle  we  find  thb  comnuinderi 
f>om  the  loss  of  a  number  of  his  men,  flyings  in 
confusion  before  the  Spanish  artillery,  and  suffer* 
ing  all  the  horror  and  disgrace  attendant  upon  an 
apparent  defeat,  when,  in  a  momentous  crisis,  a 
young  Araucanian,  called  Lautluio^  irhom  Valdi- 
via in  one  of  his^incnrsions  had  taken  prisonery] 
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[bApttsed/and  made  his  paM,  instigated  by  shame 
for  nis  countrymen,  quitted  the  victorious  party, 
and  by  encoaragemcfit  and  entreaties  prevailed 
upon  the  Araucanians  to  return  to  the  confiict. 
Thus  was  changed  the  fate  of  the  day  :  of  the 
Spanish  army  only  two  Promaucians  had  the  for« 
tune  to  escape :  and  this  may  be  considered  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Araucantnn  valour,  not 
only  from  the  event  of  the  battle  itself,  but  as  be- 
ing the  dawn  of  that  ^lory  which  ever  after  signa- 
lized the  armies  of  that  nation  under  the  happy 
auspices  of  the  Araucanian  Hannibal,  the  great  and 
valiant  Lautaro. 

'  IL  Vnldroia  slain ;  Lautaro  appoiM^d  lieuie^ 
nant'general. — ^After  the  death  of  V'aklivia,  who 
was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle,  and  dispatched 
by  an  old  iilmen  whilst  pleading  for  his  lite  in  an 
assembly  of  qlmenes,  the  young  Lautaro  was  ap« 
})ointed  lieutenant-general  extraordinary  to  Cau- 
polican,  with  the  privilege  of  commanding  in 
chief  another  army,  which  he  intended  to  raise  to 
protect  the  frontiers  from  the  invasion  of  the  Spa- 
niards* In  the  mean  time  the  Spanish  inhabitants 
.of  the  City  of  the  Frontiers  and  of  Puren,  think- 
ing themselves  insecure  within  their  walls,  retired 
lo  Imperial.  The  same  was  the  CJise  of  those  of 
Yillarica,  who  abandoned  their  houses,  and  took 
Tefiige  in  Yaldivia.  Thus  ha(J  the  Araucanians 
only  these  two  places  to  attack.  Caiipolican 
liaving  detennined  to  besiege  them,  committ<*tl 
to  Lautaro  the  care  of  defending  the  fi.  fron- 
tier. 

.  IS.  The  mountain  Martguenu. — The  young 
"vice-toqui  fortified  himself  upon  the  ioHy  monn- 
lain  of  Mariguenu,  situated  on  the  road  which 
leads  to  the  province  of  Arauco,  supposing,  as  it 
liappened,  that  the  Spaniards,  desirous  of  reveng- 
ing the  death  of  their  general,  would  tiike  that 
road  in  search  of  Canpolican.  Tliis  mountain, 
ivhich  OR  several  occasions  has  proved  fatal  to  the 
Spaniards,  has  on  its  summit  a  large  plain  inter- 
spersed with  shady  trees.  Its  sides  are  full  of 
elefls  and  precipices ;  on  the  part  towards  the 
ZD,  the  sea  lK*ats  with  great  violence,  and  the 
e.  IS  secured  by  impenetrsible  thickets.  A  wind- 
ing bye-path  on  the  n.  was  the  only  road  that 
led  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
•  I3»  The  Gorert7or  Vittagran, — Villagran,  who 
Iiad succeeded  Vahliviain  the  government,  v as  not 
able  to  cope  with  tlie  valour  and  militarj'  prowess 
oi  Lautaro.  Without  entering  into  particulars  of 
a  desperate  battle  which  was  fought  between  these 
two  commanders,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
observing,  that  the  result  was  the  immediate  eva- 
cuation of  Concepcion ;  as  Villagran,  thinking  it 


impossible  io  defend  thai  city,  embarked  precipi- 
tately the  old  men,  the  women,  and  chiiciren,  on 
board  of  two  ships  which  were  then  fortunately  in 
the  harbour,  with  orders  to  the  captains  to  con- 
duct part  of  them  to  Imperial,  and  part  to  Val- 
paraiso ;  while  with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  he 
proceeded  by  land  to  Santiago. 

14.  Concepcion  destroyed^ — Lautaro,  on  enter- 
ing the  deserted  city,  tbund  in  it  a  very  great 
booty,  as  its^commerce  and  mines  had  rendered  it 
very  opulent ;  and  the  citizens,  more  attentive  to 
save  their  lives  than  their  riches,  had,  on  their  de» 
parture,  taken  scarcely  any  thing  with  them  ex- 
cept a  few  provisions.  After  having  burned  the 
houses,  and  razed  the  citadel  to  its  foundation,  the 
victor  returned  with  his  army  to  celebrate  his 
triumph  in  Arauco.  But  although  Lautaro 
was  thus  successful,  Canpolican  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Imperial'  and  Valdivia ;  these 
places  having  had  strong  reinforcements  thrown 
mto  them  by  Villagran. 

15.  The  small'pox  apj}ears. — It  was  at  this  aw- 
ful period,  when  ne,  availing  himself  of  the  ab-  " 
scnce  of  his  enemy,  was  ravaging  the  country  in 
the  vicinity  of  Imperial,  and  burning  the  houses 
and  crops,  that  the  Araucanians  were  visited  by 
that  baneful  enemy  of  mankind,  the  small-pox,  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  communicated  by  some  of  the 
Spanish  soldiers,  who  were  either  infected  at  the 
time,  or  who  had  but  recently  recovered  from  it. 
It  made  the  greatest  raviiges ;  and  we  hear  that 
of  the  several  districts  of  the  country  there  was 
one  whose  population  amounted  to  13,000  per- 
sons, of  which  number  not  more  than  100 
escaped  with  life.  This  pestilential  disorder  had, 
to  be  sure,  already  made  its  appearance  a  few 
years  before  in  some  of  the  n.  provinces,  but 
those  of  the  s.  had  been  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury exempt  from  its  ravages,  from  the  precautions 
employed  oy  the  inhaoitants  to  prevent  all  com- 
munication with  the  infected  countries.  Whilst 
Villagran  was  employingall  his  attention  in  main- 
tainiftg,  as  far  as  possible,  the  Spanish  power,  his 
attcTition  was  drawn  off  to  the  claims  of  Francis 
Aguirre,  who,  in  Valdivia's  instructions,  had 
been  named  the  second  as  governor  ;  and  who,  on 
learning  the  death  of  that  general,  determined  to 
possess  himself  of  the  government  either  by  favour 
or  force. 

16.  Decision  of  (he  audience  of  Lima  respecting 
the  governors. — His  pretensions  must  infallibly 
have  produced  a  civil  war  between  Villagran  and 
himself,  had  they  not  both  consented  to  submit 
their  claims  to  the  decision  of  the  royal  audience 
of  Lima.     This  court,  whose  jnrisdiction  at  tfaafj 
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ftime  (1655)  extended-  over  the  whcde  of  S. 
AmericA,  did  not  tliink  proper  to  commit  the  fi;o- 
vornment  to  either,  but  in  their  place  directed  that 
(he  corre^idors  of  the  city  should  have  the  com- 
mand, each  in  his  respective  district,  until  further 
orders. 

17.  Conrepcion  rebuilt ^  and  destroyed  hy  Lau^ 
faro.— Upon  a  remonstrance  of  the  inhabitants  to 
the  court  of  audience,  Villagran  was  afterwards 
appointed  to  the  command,  but  merely,  however, 
with  the  title  of  correcjidor,  receivings:  orders  at 
the  same  time  to  rebuild  the  city  of  Concepcion. 
.No  sooner  was  (his  order  executed,  than  the  young 
Lautaro  rallied  his  army,  and,  exasperated  aj^ainst 
what  he  termed  "  obstinacy,"  passed  the  oiobio 
without  delay,  and  attacked  the  Spaniards,  who 
imprudently  confiding  in  their  valour,  awaited 
him  in  the  open  plain.  The  first  encounter  de- 
cided the  fate  of  tlie  battle.  The  Araucanians  en- 
tered the  fort  with  those  citizens  who  fled  with 
precipitation,  and  killrd  a  groat  number  of  them  ; 
some  indeed  embarked  in  a  ship  which  was  in  the 
port,  and  others  fled  into  the  woods.  Thus  Lau- 
taro,  having  plundered  and  burned  the  city  as 
before,  returned  laden  with  spoils  to  his  wonted 
station.  Continued  victories  had  so  heightened 
the  confidence  of  this  commander,  that  nothing 
appeared  to  him  impossible,  and  he  formed  the 
determination  of  attacking  the  Spaniards  in  their 
very  capital,  of  carrying  his  arms  against  Santiago 
itself.  He  accordingly  passed  with  a  chosen  band 
of  600  followers  through  the  country  of  the  Pro- 
maucians,  where  his  indignation  did  not  fail  to 
vent  itself  upon  these  people  ;  a  people  detested 
by  him  for  having  submitted  to  the  Spanish  yoke. 
The  inhabitants  of  Santiago  could  not  at  first  be- 
lieve it  possible  that  he  should  have  had  the  bold- 
ness to  undertake  a  journey  of  300  miles  in  order 
to  attack  them ;  but  beiiig  undeceived  as  to  the 
fact,  thought  proper  to  make  some  preparations  of 
defence. 

18.  Lautaro  arrives  at  Satitiago. — Lautaro  had 
jiow  encamped  his  army  in  a  low  meadow,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Matiquito  ;  a  measure  he  had  been 
obliged  to  adopt  from  repeated  loss  he  had  sus- 
tained in  some  skirmishes  with  young  Villagran, 
who  had  taken  the  command  on  account  of  his  fa- 
ther being  confined  by  sickness ;  but  the  father 
haviuii:  recovered  his  health,  and  being  strongly 
solicited  by  the  citizens,  who  every  moment  ex- 

1)ected  to  see  the  Araucanians  at  their  gates,  at 
ength,  in  1556,  began  his  march  with  196  Spa- 
niards, and  1000  auxiliaries,  in  search  of  Lautaro; 
T)ut  too  well  remembering  the  defeat  of  Mariguenu, 
be  resolved  to  attack  him  by  surprise.     With  this 


intent  he  quRted  tbe  great  road,  aeeretly  dif«cl«a 
bis  march  by  the  sea-«bore,  and  under  the  gaid* 
anceofaspy,  by  a  private  path^  came  at  daj^ 
break  upon  th6  Araucanian  encampment. 

19.  Death  of  /.oiitoro.— Lautaro,  who  at  that 
moment  bad  retired  to  rest,  after  having  been  upon  * 
guard,  as  was  his  custom  during  the  night,  leap* 
ed  from  his  bed  at  the  first  alarm  of  tbe  sentioeu, 
and  ran  to  the  entrenchments  to  observe  theeuemy  ; 
at  this  moment  a  dart,  hurled  by  one  of  tbe  Indian 
auxiliaries,  pierced  bis  heart,  and  be  fell  lifelcM 
in  the  arms  of  his  companions.  It  would  aeom 
that  fortune,  hitherto  propitious,  was  desirous  bj 
so  sudden  a  death  to  save  him  from  the  mortifica- 
tion of  finding  himself,  for  the  first  time  iu  bis  life) 
defeated,  j  It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that  his 
genius,  so  fertile  in  expedients,  would  bave  aug* 
gested  to  him  some  plan  to  have  baffled  tbe  at* 
tempts  of  the  assailants,  if  this  fatal  accident  bad 
not  occurred.  Encouraged  by  this  unexpected 
success,  Villagran  attacked  the  fortifications  on  all 
sides,  and  forced  an  entrance,  notwithstanding' 
the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Araucanians,  wb<^ 
retiring  to  an  angle  of  the  works,  determined  ia« 
ther  to  be  cut  to  pieces  than  to  surrender  them* 
selves  to  those  who  had  slain  their  beloved  general 
In  vain  the  Spanish  commander  repeatedly  offered 
them  quarter;  none  of  them  accepted  it,exccptiii| 
a  few  of  the  neighbouring  Indians  who  happei^ 
to  be  in  their  camp.  The  Araucanians  perished 
to  a  man,  after  having  fought  with  such  ooBtmacyf 
that  a  few  of  the  last  sought  their  death  by  throw* 
ing  themselves  on  the  lances  of  their  enemies. 
This  victory,  which  was  not  obtained  without 

Sreat  loss  by  the  victors,  was  celebrated  for  three 
ays  in  succession  in  Santiago,  and  in  all  the  other 
Spanish  settlements,  with  the  utmost  denumstra* 
tions  of  joy.  The  Spaniards  felicitated  themselves 
on  being  at  last  freed  from  an  enemy,  who  at  the 
early  age  of  19  had  already  obtained  so  many 
victories  over  their  nation,  and  who  possessed  ta- 
lents capable  of  entirely  destroying  their  establish* 
ments  in  Chile,  and  even  harassing  them  in  PerUi 
as  he  had  resolved  upon,  when  he  bad  restored  tbe 
liberty  of  his  native  country.  The  Araucanians 
for  a  long  time  lamented  the  loss  of  their  valiant 
countryman,  to  whom  they  owed  ail  the  sDCoess 
of  their  arms,  and  on  whose  conduct  and  valour 
they  entirely  relied  for  the  recovery  of  their  liber* 
ties.  His  name  is  still  celebrated  in  their  heroic 
songs,  and  his  actions  proposed  as  ttie  most  glo* 
rious  model  tor  the  imitation  of  their  youth. 

SO.  Caupolican  raises  the  siege  of  ImperiaL— 
But  above  all,  Caupolican  felt  this  fatal  loss;  as 
be  was  a  sincere  lover  of  his  country,  fiur  finomj 
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nbiUklng  lie  hafd  fteed  htmsrff  fitmi  ti  riyal,  he  be- 
fieyed  be  had  lo^  his  chief  co-operator  in  the  g^o- 
rioaawork  of  rearing  his  cooiitrv.  As  soon  as 
be  reoeived  the  fnoumfal  neurs,  ne  quitted  the 
aiege  of  imperial,  vhich  ivas  reduced  to  the  last 
fictlemily,  and  returned  with  his  army  to.  the 
fifontieTs  to  protect  them  from  the  incursions  of  the 
aaeiuy. 

Si.  TheG(»9m&r  Den  Garcia  Hufiado  de 
Jtfei7dbMi.««*The  next  person  this  general  bad  to 
encounter,  proved  more  focniidaUe  than  any  of 
the  former  Spanish  chieik;  it  was  Don  Garcia 
Hnrtado'de  BlendoKa,  who  was  appointed  to  the 
government  by  his  father,  the  Marquis  of  Cafiete, 
rieeroy  of  Pern. 

.  "SS.  CaupoHean  tdcen  pmoner  and  impaledi^^ 
He  took  {kMsesrion  of  the  ishnd  of  Qoriquina,  and 
Aim^  bis  stay  there,  which  was  almost  the  whole 
Winter,  he  did  not  ibil  to  send  embassies  to  the 
AnmcaiitOTb,  etpiessing  the  wish  of  coming  to  an 
aasucable  accommodation  ;  bat  they  were  not  in- 
dined  to  listen  to  any  pmposats,  and  on  the  6th 
of  AnMst  military  operations  again  commenced, 
and  the  itesult  of  several  battles  which  were  fought 
Hn  this  occasion  was,  that  the  Atancanians  were  ge« 
nerally  defeated,  and  that  they  eventually  lost  their 
leader  Cilupolican,  who  being  taken  prisoner  by 
the  <Sptfniards  was,  by  the  command  of  Don 
Garcia,  and  with  the  entire  disapprobation  of  the 
Spanish  army,  pntto  an  ignominious  death. 

2S.  CaSkte  fotmded. — Bat  it  should  be  remark* 
ad,  thatthe  l^>anish  general  having  proceeded  in 
ills  nwrohes  to  tite  province  of  Tncapel,  and  hav- 
ing come  to  the  place  where  Valdtvia  had  been 
defeaied^  built  there,  in  contempt  of  his  con- 
i|ncrors,  a  city  which  he  called  C&ulete,  from  tfaie 
titular  appellation  of  his  family  ;  and  that,  con- 
sidering-tiie  Araucanian  war  as  already  terminated, 
he  gave  orders  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  of 
t3oncepcioh« 

€4.  The  Cunchesy  their  curious  embasstf  and 
ttratagem.'^Ai  >va6  in  1558  that  the  above  com- 
mander first  marched  with  a  numerous  body  of 
ttfoops  against  the  Cunches,  a  people  who  had  not 
yet  been  opposed  to  the  Spanish  arms.  These, 
when  they  first  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  strangers, 
mti  to  deliberate  whether  they  should  submit,  or 
resist  their  victorious  forces ;  and  an  Araucanian 
exile,  caHed  Tunconobaly  who  was  present  at  the 
assembly,  and  who  was  desired  to  give  his  opinion 
upon  the  measdres  proposed,  replied  in  the  fol- 
icmii^  terms:  <<  Be  cautions  how  you  adopt 
either  of  these  meflsul-es  ;  as  vassals  you  will  be 
despised,  and  compelled  to  labour ;  as  enemies,  you 
«riU-.be  externiinaled*    JCyou  wish  to  free  your* 


selves  of  these  dangerous  vialtom,  make  them  be- 
lieve you  are  miserably  poor ;  hkie  your  pro- 
perty, particularly  your  girid ;  they  will  not  re* 
main  where  they  have  no  expectation  of  finding 
that  sole  object  of  their  wishes ;  send  them  such 
a  present  as  will  impress  them  with  an  idea  of  your 
poverty,  and  in  the  mean  time  retire  to  the 
woods."  The  Cunches  approved  the  wise  counsel 
of  the  Araucanian,  and  commissioned  him,  with 
nine  natives  of  the  country,  to  carry  the  present 
which  he  had  recommended  to  the  Spanish  gene- 
ral. .  Accordingly,  clothing  himself  and  compa- 
nions in  wretched  ra^,  he  appeared  with  every 
mark  of  fear  before  that  officer,  and  after  compli- 
menting him,  in  rude  terms,  presented  him  a  bas- 
ket containing  some  roasted  lizards  and  wild  fruits. 
The  Spaniards,  who  Could  not  refrain  from  laugh- 
ter at  the  appearance  of  the  ambassadors  and  their 
presents,  began  to  dissuade  the  governpr  from  pur- 
suing an  expedition  which,  from  all  appearances, 
would  prove  unproductive.  But  although  he  was 
persuaded  that  tfiese  people  were  poor  and  wretch- 
ed, yety  lest  he  should  discover  too  great  facility 
in  relinquishing  his  plan,  he  exhorted  bis  tmops 
to  prosecute  the  expedition  he  had  undertaken, 
assfuring  them,  that  further  on,  accoiding  tothe 
information  he  had  received,  tliey  would  find  a 
country  that  abounded  in  all  the  metals.  Having 
therefore  inqnired  of  the  Cunches  the  best  road  to 
the  5.  Tunconobal  directed  him  towards  the  w* 
which  was  the  most  rouo^b  and  mountainous ;  and 
the  same,  being  applied  to  for  a  guide,  gave  him 
one  of  bis  companions,  whom  he  charged  to  Con» 
duct  the  army  by  the  most  desolate  and  difficult 
roads  of  the  coast.  The  guide  pursued  so  strictly 
the  instruction  of  the  Arancanian,  that  the  Spa- 
niards, who  in  their  pursuit  of  conquest  were  ac- 
customed to  surmount  with  case  the  severest 
fatigues,  acknowledged  that  they  had  never  before, 
in  any  of  their  marches,  encountered  difficulties 
comparable  with  these. 

25.  Archipelago  of  Chihi  cfiifcot^erfd.— Having 
at  length  overcome  all  obstacles,  they  came  to  ttie 
top  of  a  high  mountain,  from  whence  they  dis- 
covered .the  great  Archipelago  of  Anced,  more 
commonly  called  Cbik>6,  whose  channels  were 
covered  with  a  great  number  of  boats  navigated 
with  satis  and  oars.  From  these  islanders  the  Spa- 
niards experienced  every  mark  of  politeness  and 
humanity,  and  constantly  regaled  by  them,  they 
coasted  the  Archipelago  to  the  bay  of  Reloncavi, 
when  some  went  over  to  the  neighbouring  islands, 
where  they  found  land  well  cultivated,  and  women 
employed  in  spinningwool  mixed  with  feathers  of 
sea  birdsy  with  which  they  made  their  clothes.] 
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{The  oidebmted  podt  Ercilla  was  one  of  the  parly, 
and  solicitons  of  the  reputation  of  having  pro« 
ceeded  further  s.  than  any  other  European,  he 
crossed  the  gulf,  and  upon  the  opposite  shore  in- 
scribed on  the  bark  of  a  tree  some  verses  contain- 
ing his  name,  and  the  time  of  the  discovery,  the 
31st  Januciry  ]559. 

86.  City  of  Osorno  founded.— Don  Garcia 
satisfied  with  having  been  the  first  to  discover  by 
hind  the  Archipelago  ofChiIo6,  returned,  taking 
for  his  guide  one  of  thosi^  islanders,  who  conducts 
ed  him  safely  to  Imperial  through  the  country  of 
the  Huilliches,  which  is  for  the  most  part  level, 
a*  (1  nbounds  in  provisions.  The  inhabitants,  who 
are  similar  in  every  rcsjiect  to  their  western  neigh- 
bours the  Cunches,  made  no  opposition  to  his 
passage.  He  there  founded,  or,  according  to  some 
writers,  rebuilt  the  city  of  Osorno,  which  increas- 
ed rapidly,  not  less  from  its  manufactures  of 
woollen  and  linen  stuffs,  than  from  the  fine  gold 
procured  from  its  mines,  which  were  aflerwards 
destroyed  bytheToquiPailiaroacu. 

Sect.  II.  Comprisins^  a  period  of  27  t/ears^from 

1559  to  1586. 
S7.  Coupolican  7/. —  The  campaign  of  the 
following  year  was  rendered  still  more  memorable 
by  the  numerous  battles  that  were  fought  between 
the  two  armies  ;  that  of  the  Araucanians  was  com- 
manded by  Caupolican,  the  eldest  son  of  the  gene- 
ral of  thcit  name;  but  though  he  possessed  the 
celebrated  talents  of  his  father,  he  was  not  equally 
successful  in  defeating  his  enemy.  But  of  ail  his 
contests,  that  of  Quipeo  was  the  most  unfortunate  ; 
for  here  he  lost  all  his  most  valiant  eflScers,  and 
being  pursued  by  a  detachment  of  Spanish  horse, 
he  slew  himself  to  avoid  the  melancholy  fate  of  his 
father. 

28.  The  Gnarpes  subject€d."'T)on  Garcia,  con- 
sidering this  b:)ttle  decisive  in  every  point  of  view, 
and  finding  himself  provided  with  a  good  numlK^r 
of  veteran  troops,  sent  a  part  of  them,  under  the 
command  of  Pedro  Castillo,  to  complete  the  con- 
quest of  Cujo,  which  had  i^een  commenced  by 
Francis  de  Aguirre.  That  prudent  officer  sub- 
jected the  Guarpes,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  that 
province,  to  the  Spanish  government. 

29.  St,  Juan  and  Mendozafounded,'"'-}Je  found- 
ed on  the  e.  limits  of  the  Andes  two  cities,  one  of 
which  he  called  Jt.  Juan,  and  the  other  Mendoza, 
from  the  family  name  of  the  governor.  This  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  country  remained  for  a  consider- 
able time  under  the  government  of  Chile,  but  has 
since  been  transferred  to  the  vioeroyalty  of  Buenos 
Ayresy  to  which,  from  its  natural  situation^  it  ap- 


pertains.   Whilst  in-  this  manner  Don  Gavcm  tedk 

advantage  of  the  apparent  calm  that  prevailed  ia 
the  country,  he  heard  of  the  arrival  at  Buenos 
Ay  res  of  the  person  appointed  his  snccesbor  by  tho 
court  of  Spain.  In  consequence  of  this  informal- 
tion,  confiding  the  government  for  the  preseDt  to 
Rodrigode  Quiroga,  he  returned  to  Pern,  wfaere^ 
as  a  reward  for  his  services,  he  was  promoted  ta 
the  exalted  station  which  his  ftither  bad  filled, 

SO.  Viliagran  reinstated. — The  governor  ap* 
pointed  in  place  of  Don  Garcia  was  hi8.predeccs* 
sor,  Francis  Viliagran,  who  having  gone  to  £u« 
rope  after  he  had  been  deprived  of  tiiegovernoieDC, 
procured  his  reinstatement  therein  from  the  eooii 
of  Spain.  On  his  arrival  at  Chile,  supposin^f 
from  the  information  of  Don  Garcia  and  Quimga, 
that  nothing  more  was  necessary  to  be  dc^ie  with 
the  Araucanians,  and  that  they  were  in  no  oood&ii 
tion  to  give  him  trouble,  Viliagran  turned  bis  at» 
tention  to  the  re-acquisition  of  the  province  cf 
Tucum&n,  which,  alter  having  been  by  hioi^ia 
1549,  subjected  to  the  government  of  Cbile^  -had 
been  since  attached  to  the  vioeroyalty  of  Peru. 

31.  The  pr&cince  of  Tucumin  restored^  afler^ 
wards  re/aX:ei?.— Gregori  Castaneda,  who  had  Iks 
charge  of  this  enterprise,  defeated  the  Pemnaa 
commander,  Juan  2furita,  the  author  of  tbcdii* 
memherraent,  and  restored  the  country  to  the 
obedience  of  the  captains-general  of  Chile ;  it  wis, 
however,  retained  under  their  governnMnt  but  a 
short  time,  as  they  were  obligeu  by  the  oouit  of 
Spain,  before  the  close  of  the  oentary,  to  cede  it 
again  to  the  government  of  Peru.  But  neither 
Don  Garcia  nor  Quiroga,  notwithstanding  the  long 

«time  they  had  fought  in  Chile,  had  formed  a  oor* 
rect  opinion  of  the  temper  of  the  peoirfe  whom  tbw 
pretended  they  had  conquered.  The  invincibls 
Araucanian  cannot  be  made  to  submit  to  the  bit- 
terest reverses  of  fortune.  The  few  ulmenes  who 
had  escaped  from  the  late  defeats,  more  than  ever 
detiTnuned  to  continue  the  war,  assembled,  imune- 
diately  after  the  rout  of  Quipeo,  in  a  wood,  wfaaK 

.  they  unanimously  elected  as  toqui  an  oliicer  of 
inferior  rank,  called  Antiguenu,  who  had  sigaa^ 
lizeU  himself  in  the  last  little.  lie,  with  a  few 
soldiers,  retired  to  the  inaccessible  macclies  of 
Lumaco,  called  by  the  Spaniards  the  Hodiela, 
where  he  caused  high  scaffolds  to  be  erected  to 
secure  his  men  from  the  extreme  moisture  of  this 
gloomy  retreat.  The  vouth ,  who  were  from  time  to 
time  enlisted,  went  thither  to  be  instmctedin  the 
science  of  arms,  and  the  Araucanians  still  consi* 
dered  themselves  free,  since  they  had  atoqai* 

32.  Canete  </e5^ti^etf.— Antiguenu  bsgan  now 
to  make  incursions  in  the  Spanish  teniloiy,  m] 
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forder  to  pnctbe  hfa  troops,  snd  snbmst  them  tt 
the  «xpeiioe  of  the  enemy ;  and  after  defeating 
one  of  Villagran's  sons,  who,  with  a  lai^ge  force, 
came  to  giye  him  batde,  he  marched  against  Ca« 
fiete;  bnt  Fillagran,  conyincedof  theimpoaibility 
of  defending  it,  anticipated  him  by  withdrawing 
all  the  inhwitants,  part  of  whom  retired  to  Impe* 
rial,  and  part  to  Concepcion.  The  Araucanians,  on 
their  arrival,  did  not  fitil  to  destroy  this  city  ;  they 
set  it  on  fiie,  and  in  a  short  time  it  was  entirely 
consumed* 

33.  Pedro  VUkgrm.^^ln  the  mean  time  YiU 
lagran,  more  the  victim  of  grief  and  mental  anxiety 
than  of  his  disorder,  died,  untversaUy  regretted  by 
^e  colonists,  who  lost  in  him  a  wise,  humane, 
and  valiant  commander,  to  whose  prudent  con- 
duct they  had  been  indebted  for  the  preservation 
of  their  conquests.  Before  his  death  he  ap- 
I>oinled  as  his  successor,  by  a  special  commis- 
sion irom  the  court,  his  eldest  son  Pedro,  whose 
mental  endowments  were  no  way  inferior  to  his 
fiMiier's.  The  death  of  the  governor  appeared  to 
Antiguenu  to  present  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
undertake  some  important  enterprise.  Having 
fonned  his  army,  which  consisted  of  4000  men, 
into  two  divisions,  he  ordered  cme,  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  vice«toqui,  to  lay  siege  to  Concep* 
don,  in  order  to  attract  thither  the  attention  of  tne 
Spaniards,  while  with  the  other  he  marched  against 
the  fort  of  Arauco.  The  siege  was  protracted  to 
a  considerable  leneth ;  the  commanders  therefore 
detemuied  to  settte  the  afiair  by  single  combat ; 
but  after  havine^  fought,  with  the  greatest  obstinacy 
iat  the  space  of  two  hours,  they  were  separated  by 
their  men.  But  what  force  had  not  been  able  to 
oflbct,  was  performed  bv  famine.  Several  boats 
loaded  with  provisions  bad  repeatedly  attempted 
in  vain  to  relieve  the  besieged :  the  vigilance  of 
the  besiegers  opposed  so  insuperable  an  obstacle, 
that  Bemal,  the  commander,  saw  himself  at  length 
«Mi|ielied  to  abandon  the  pbce.  The  Araucanians 
permitted  the  garrison  to  retire  without  molestation, 
and  contented  themselves  with  burning  the  houses 
oad  demolishing  the  waUs.  The  capture  of  An* 
gol,  after  that  of  Cafiete  and  Arauco,  appeared 
CMy  to  Antiguenu,  but  the  attempt  cost  mm  his 
life ;  for  after  the  most  brilliant  feats  of  valour  and 
intrepidity,  he  was  forced  along  with  a  crowd  of 
aoldieiB  who  fled,  and,  foiling  from  a  high  bank  into 
m  liver,  was  drowned. 

34.  2%e  Toqui  PoiZfafiirtt— Antiguenu  had  for 
SMcessor  in  the  toquiate  Paillataru,  the  brother  or 
iCNMisiBofthecelebriitedLaotaro.  During  the  same 
iime  «  change  was  made  of  the  Spanish  governor. 
RodtigD  de  Quiroga,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
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that  office  by  fte  royal  audience  ci  Lima,  began' 
his  administration  by  arresting  his  predecessor, 
and  sending  him  prisoner  to  Pern.^  Having  re* 
ceived  a  remforcement  of  900  soldiers  in  1665, 
he  entered  the  Areucanian  territory,  rebuilt  the 
fort  of  Arauco,  and  the  city  of  Canete,  con- 
structed a  new  fortress  at  the  celebrated  post  of 
Quipeo,  and  ravaged  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  following  year  he  sent  the 
Marshal  Ruiz  Gamboa  with  60  men  to  subject  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Archipelago  of  Cbilo^ ;  that 
officer  encountered  no  resistance,  and  founded  in 
the  principal  island  the  city  of  Castro  and  the  port 
of  Chacao. 

35.  ArcMpelago  of  Chiloi  subjected  ;  dftscription 
of  the  samey  its  inhabitants^  &c. — ^The  islanas  of 
the  Archipelago  amount  to  80,  and  have  to  all  ap- 
pearance been  produced  by  earthquakes,  owing 
to  the  great  number  of  volcanoes,  with  which 
that  country  formerly  abounded.  Every  part  of 
them  exhibits  the  most  unquestionable  marks  of 
fire.  Several  mountains  in  the  great  island  of 
Chiloe,  which  has  ^iven  its  name  to  the  Archipe- 
lago, are  composed  of  basaltic  columns,  which 
some  authors  strongly  urge  could  have  been  pro- 
duced only  by  the  operation  of  fire.  The  native 
inhabitants,  though  descended  from  the  continental 
Chilians,  as  their  appearance,  their  manners,  and 
their  language  all  evmce,  are  nevertheless  of  a  very 
different  character,  being  of  a  pacific,  or  rather  a 
timid  disposition.  They  made  no  opposition,  as 
we  have  already  observ^,  to  the  handful  of  Spa- 
niards who  came  there  to  subjugate  them,  althouf^h 
their  population  is  said  to  have  exceeded  70,000  ; 
nor  have  they  ever  attempted  to  shake  ofl^the  yoke 
until  the  beginning  of  the  last  centuty,  when  an  in- 
surrection of  no  great  importance  was  excited,  and 
soon  quelled.  The  number  of  inhabitants  at  present 
amounts  to  upwards  of  11,000;  they  are  divided 
into  76  districts  or  ulmenates,  the  greater  part  of 
which  are  subject  to  the  Spanish  commanders,  and 
are  obliged  to  render  personal  service  for  fifty  days 
in  the  year,  according  to  the  feudal  laws,  which 
are  rieidiy  observed  in  this  province,  notwithstand- 
ing tney  have  been  for  a  lon^  time  abolished 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  These 
islanaers  generally  possess  a  quickness  of  capacity, 
and  very  readily  learn  whatever  is  taught  them. 
They  have  a  genius  for  mechanical  arts,  and  excel 
in  carpentry,  cabinet-making,  and  turnery,  from  the 
frequent  occasions  which  they  have  to  exercise 
them,  all  their  churchestind  houses  being  built  of 
wood.  They  are  verj^  good  manufacturers  of  linen 
and  woollen,  with  which  thev  mix  the  feathers  of 
•ea-birds,  and  form  beautifot  coverings  for  their] 
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[beds.     From  their  srvine,  ivhich  are  very  nume- 
rous, they  make  excellent  bams,  the  most  esteemed 
of   any    in   S.  America.      Notwithstanding  •  the 
great  quantity  of  timi^er  taken  from  them,  these 
islands  are  covered  with  thick  woods ;  and  as  it 
rains    there    almost    incessantly,    the    cultivated 
grounds  continue  wet  the  whole  year.   From  hence 
it  follows  that  the  inhabitants,  although  they  have 
cattle,  make  no  use  of  them  for  ploughing,  but  till 
the  earth  in  a  very  singular  manner.     About  three 
months  before  sowing  time  they  turn  their  sheep 
upon  their  lands,  changing  their  situation  every 
three  or  four  nights.    W  hen  the  field  is  suflBciently 
manured  in  this  manner,  they  strew  the  grain  over 
it.     One  of  their  strongest  men  then  attempts  to 
harrow  it  by  means  of  a  machine  formed  of  two 
large  sticks  of  hard  wood,  made  sharp,  and  fas- 
tened together,  which  he  forces  against  the  ground 
with  his  breast,  and  thus  covers  the  seed.     Not- 
withstanding this  imperfect  tillage,  a  crop  of  wheat 
will  yield  them  ten  or  twelve  for  one.     They  also 
raise gre^t  quantities  of  barley,  beans,  peas,  quima^ 
and  potatoes,  which  are  the  largest  and  best  of  any 
in  Chile.     From  the  excessive  moisture  of  the  at- 
mosphere, the  grape  never  acquires  sufficient  ma- 
turity to  be  made  into  wine,  but  its  want  is  supplied 
by  various  kinds  of  cider^  obtained  from  apples 
and  other  wild  fruits  of  the  country.     The  neces- 
sity they  are  under  of  often  going  from  one  island 
to  another,  where  the  sea  is  rar  from  deserving  the 
name  of  the  Pacific,  renders  the  Chilotes  excellent 
sailors.    Their  pirogues  are  composed  of  three  or 
five  large  planks  sewed  together,  and  caulked  with 
a  species  of  moss  that  grows  on  a  shrub.    These 
are  in  great  numbers  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  are  managed  with  sails  and  oars, 
and  in  these  frail  skiffs  the  natives  will  frequently 
venture  as  far  as  Concepcion :    and  here  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  the  Indians,  who 
form  the  principal  part  of  the  sailors  of  the  S.  seas, 
are  very  active  and  docile,  and  excellent  seamen. 
These  people  are  fond  of  fishing,  an  occupation  to 
which  they  are  led  from  the  great  variety  of  fish 
with  which  their  coasts  abound.     Large  quafitities 
of  these  are  dried  and  sent  to  foreign  countries. 
They  likewise  dry  the  testaceous  kinds,  particularly 
the  conchs,  the  clamps,  and  ihtpiures.     For  this 
purpose  they  arrange,  them  in  a  long  trench,  co- 
vering them  with  the  large  leaves  of  the  panke 
iinctoria.     Over  these  they  place  stones,  on  which 
they  make  a  hot  fire  for  several  hours.     They  then 
take  the  roasted  animals  from  their  shells,  and 
string  them  upon  threads,  which  they  hang  for 
some  time  in  the  smoke  :  in  this  manner  they  find 
them  to  keep  very  well,  and  so  carry  them  to  CujO| 


and  other  places  at  a  distance  from  the  sea.  As 
soon  as  the  Christian  religion  was  preached  in 
Chilo^,  it  was  readily  embraced  by  the  natives,  who 
have  ever  since  continued  faithfoi  and  obedient  to 
its  precepts.  Their  spiritual  concerns  are  under 
the  direction  of  the  bishop  of  Concepcion,  and 
their  temporal  were  administered  by  a  governor 
appointed  by  the  captain-general  of  Chile  ;  but  in 
1792  it  was  vested  in  the  viceroyalty  of  Lima. 
The  Spaniards  at  present  established  in  this  Archi- 
pelago amount  to  about  15,000,  and  its  commerce 
IS  conducted  by  means  of  three  or  four  .ships 
which  trade  there  annually  from  Peru  and  Chile. 
These  purchase  of  the  natives  large  quantities  of 
red  cedar  boards,  timber  of  different  kinds,  suitable 
for  carriages,  upwards  of  '2000  ponchos  of  various 
qualities,  hams,  pilchards,  dried  shell-fish,  white 
cedar  boxes,  cloaks,  embroidered  girdles,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  ambergris,  which  is  found  upon 
the  shores ;  giving  in  exchange  wine,  brandy,  to- 
bacco, sugar,  herb  of  Paraguay,  salt,  and  several 
kinds  of  European  goods.  Independently  of  the 
above  trade,  Chiloe  has  of  late  years  been  made  an 
entrepSt  of  illicit  commerce  between  the  Spanish 
colonies,  and  English  and  N.  Americau  ships 
engaged  in  the  S.  sea  fishery. 

36.  The  court  of  audience  estoi/fV^etf.— But  to 
return  to  our  history,  the  continuation  of  the  war, 
and  the  great  importance  of  the  conquest,  finaUy 
induced  Philip  II.  to  erect  a  court  of  royal  audi- 
ence in  Chile,  independent  of  that  of  Peru.  This 
supreme  tribunal,  embracing  the  political,  as  well 
as  military  administration  of  the  kingdom,  and 
being  composed  of  four  judges  of  law,  and  a  fiscal^ 
made,  on  the  ISth  of  August  1567,  its  solemn  entry 
into  Concepcion,  where  it  fixed  its  residence.  Im- 
mediately on  assuming  its  functions,  it  removed 
Quiroga  from  the  government,  and  gave  the  com- 
mand  of  the  army,  with  the  title  of  general,  to  Roil 
Gamboa.  The  military  government  of  the  royal 
audience  wns  soon  found  to  be  inadeqimte  to  the 

Surpose  of  its  establishment,  and  accordingly  Don 
lelchor  de  Bravo  was,  in  1568,  invested  with  the 
triple  character  of  president,  governor,  and  cap- 
tain-general of  Chile.    Between  him  and  Paillatam 
some  serious  battles  were  fought,  though  not  sock 
as  to  alter  the  general  state  of  afi'airs,  when,  until 
the  death  of  the  latter  commander,  (a  period  of 
about  four  years),  the  two  belligerent  nations  ob- 
served a  truce  or  suspension  of  arms.     This  was 
probably  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  general 
consternation  caused   by  a  dreadful  eartSqnake 
which  wasfeltthroughout  the  country,  aaddidgteaft 
injury  to  the  Spanish  settlements,  particnlarljr  the 
city  of  Concepcion^  which  was  entirely  deatioyod*.] 
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fS7i  Suppfesshn  of  the  tribunal  of  audieHce.^ln 
1575  the  tribunal  of  audience  was  suppressed^  as 
it  is  asserted,  on  the  sole  principle  of  economy,  and 
Rodrigo  Quiroga  was  reinstatcVl  in  the  governnient 
by  order  ol*  Philip  11.  This  experienced  officer, 
having  received  a  reinforcement  of  2000'  men  from 
Spain,  gave  directions  to  his  father«in«Iaw,  Ruiz 
Gamboa,  to  found  a  new  €X>iony  at  the  foot  of  the 
cordillerasy  between  the  cities  of  Santiago  and 
Concepcion,  which  has  since  received  the  appella« 
tion  ot  Chilian,  from  the  river  on  whose  snore  it 
stands,  and  has  become  the  captial  of  the  fertile 
province  of  that  name.  Shortly  after  the  establish- 
ment of  Ihis  settlement,  in  1580,  the  governor  died 
at  a  very  advanced  age,  having  nominated  Gamlx>a 
as  bis  successor.  The  three  years  of  Gamboa's 
government  were  occupied  on  one  side  in  opposing 
the  attempts  of  Paynenancu,  the  then  existing 
toqui,  and  on  the  other  in  repelling  the  Pehuen- 
ehes  and  Chiquillanians,  who,  instigated  by  the 
Araucanians,  had  begun  to  molest  the  Spanish  set- 
tlements. 

38.  Description  of  the  Pehuenches. — The  Pe- 
huenches  form  a  numerous  tribe,  and  inhabit  that 
part  of  the  Chilian  Andes  lying  between  lat.  34° 
and  37^  s.  to  the  e.  of  the  Spanish  provinces  of 
Calchagua,  Maule,  Chilian,  and  Huilquilemu. 
Their  dress  is  no  way  different  from  that  of  the 
Anincanians,  except  that  instead  of  drawers  or 
breeches,  they  wear  around  the  waist  a  piece  of 
cloth  like  the  Japanese,  which  falls  down  to  their 
knees.  Their  boots  or  shoes  are  all  of  one  piece, 
and  made  from  the  skin  of  the  hind  leg  of  an  ox 
taken  off  at  the  knee ;  this  they  fit  to  the  foot  while 
green,  turning  the  hair  within,  and  sewing  up  one 
of  the  ends,  the  skin  of  the  knee  serving  for  the 
heel.  These  shoes,  from  being  worn,  and  often 
ruUied  with  tallow,  become  as  soft  and  pliable  as 
the  best  dressed  leather.  Although  these  moun- 
taineers have  occasionally  shown  themselves  to  be 
valiant  and  hardy  soldiers,  they  are  nevertheless 
fond  of  adorning  and  decorating  themselves  like 
wooien.  They  wear  ear-rings  and  bracelets  of 
glass  beads  upon  their  arms ;  they  also  ornament 
their  hair  witn  the  same,  and  suspend  little  bells 
around  their  heads.  Notwithstanding  they  have 
numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  their  usual 
food  is  horse-flesh,  which,  like  the  Tartars,  they 
prefer  to  any  other ;  but,  more  delicate  than  that 
people,  they  eat  it  only  when  boiled  or  roasted. 
They  dwell  in  the  manner  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs, 
in  tents  made  of  skins,  disposed  in  a  circular  form, 
leaving  in  the  centre  a  spacious  field,  where  their 
cattle  feed  during  the  continuance  of  the  herbage. 
When  that  b^ina  to  fail,  they  transport  themselves 


to  another  situation,  and  in  this  manner,  continu- 
ally changing  place,  they  traverse  the  valleys  of  the 
cordil/eras.  Each  village  or  encampment  is  go- 
verned by  an  ulmen  or  hereditary  prince.  In 
their  Ian2:uage  and  religion  they  differ  not  from  the 
Araucanians.  They  are  fond  of  hunting,  and 
often,  in  pursuit  of  game,  traverse  the  immense 
plains  which  lie  between  the  great  river  of  Plata 
and  the  straits  of  Magellan.  These  excursions  they 
sometimes  extend  as  far  as  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
plunder  the  country  in  the  vicinity.  They  fre- 
quently attack  the  caravans  of  merchandize  going 
from  thence  to  Chile ;  and  so  successful  have  they 
been  in  their  enterprises,  that,  owing  to  that  cause, 
the  commerce  in  tnat  quarter  was  once  almost  en- 
tirely stopped,  though  very  lately  resumed  with  a  to- 
lerable degree  of  vigour.  They  hav^,  nevertheless, 
for  many  years  abstained  from  committing  hostilities 
within  the  Chilian  boundaries  in  time  of  peace ; 
induced  either  by  the  advantages  which  they  de- 
rive from  the  trade  with  the  inliabitants,  or  from 
the  fear  of  being  roughly  handled  by  them .  Their 
favourite  weapon  is  the  laque^  which  they  always 
carry  with  them  fastened  to  their  girdles.  It  is 
very  probable  that  the  ten  Americans  conducted 
by  the  valiant  Orellana,  of  whose  amaziug  courage 
mention  is  made  in  Lord  Anson's  voyage,  were  of 
this  tribe.  Notwithstanding  their  wandering  and 
restless  disposition,  these  people  are  the  most  in- 
dustrious and  commercial  of  any  of  the  savages. 
Whpn  in  their  tents  they  are  never  idle.  The  wo- 
men weave  cloths  of  various  colours :  the  men 
occupy  themselves  in  making  baskets  and  a  variety 
of  beautiful  articles  of  wood,  feathers,  or  skins, 
which  are  highly  prized  by  their  neighbours.  They 
assemble  every  year  on  the  Spanish  frontiers,  where 
they  hold  a  kind  of  fair,  \vhich  usually  conti- 
nues for  15  or  20  days.  Hither  they  bring  fbs- 
sil  salt,  gypsum,  pitch,  bed-coverings,  ponchos i 
skins,  wool,  bridle-reins  beautifully  wrought  of 
plaited  leather,  baskets,  wooden  vessels,  feathers, 
ostrich  eggs,  horses,  cattle,  and  a  variety  of  other 
articles ;  and  receive  in  exchange  wheat^  wine, 
and  the  manufactures  of  Europe.  They  are  very 
skilful  in  traffic,  and  can  with  difficulty  be  over- 
reached. For  fear  of  being  plundered  by  those 
who  believe  every  thing  is  lawful  against  infidels, 
they  never  all  drink  at  the  same  time,  but  separate 
themselves  into  several  companies ;  and  while  some 
keep  guard,  the  others  inaulge  themselves  in  the 
pleasures  of  wine.  They  are  generally  humane, 
complacent,  lovers  of  justice,  and  possess  all  those 
good  qualities  that  are  produced  or  perfected  b^ 
commerce. 
39.  Description  of  the  Chiquillanians.'^The] 
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[ChiqiiiUaiiiaiify  irliomimne  haTcerroncaaJy  sap* 
poied  to  be  a  (Murt  of  the  Pehaenches.  live  to  tne 
9t.  €.  df  them,  on  the  e.  borders  of  the  Andes. . 
These  are  the  most  sarage,  and  of  course  the  least 
numerous  of  anj  of  the  Chilians ;  for  it  is  an  esta^ 
blished  &ct,  that  the  ruder  the  state  of  savage  life, 
the  more  unfavourable  it  is  to  population.    Thej 

SI  almost  naked,  merelj  wrapping  around  them 
e  skin  of  the  gi^onoco:  their  langu^  is  guttural, 
and  a  veiy  corrupt  jargon  of  the  Chilian,  It  is 
observable  that  all  the  Chilians  who  inhabit  the  e. 
valleys  of  the  Andes,  both  the  Pehuenches,  the 
Puelches,  and  the  HuiUiches,  as  well  as  the  Chi- 
quillanians,  are  much  redder  than  those  of  their 
countrymen  who  dwell  to  the  w.  of  that  mountain. 
All  these  mountaineers  dress  themselves  in  skins.- 
paint  their  faces,  live  in  general  by  huntmg,  and 
kad  a  wandering  and  unsettled  life.  They  are  no 
other,  as  we  have  hitherto  observed,  than  the  so 
much  celebrated  Patagonians,  who  have  occas^n- 
ally  been  seen  near  the  straits  of  Magellan,  and  nhre 
been  at  one  time  described  as  giants,  and  at  an- 
other as  men  a  little  above  the  common  stature#  It 
IS  true,  that  they  are,  generally  speaking,  of  a  lofty 
stature  and  great  strength. 

40.  Lanmng  and  defeat  of  the  Engish. — ^Now 
whilst  the  Araucanians  endeavoured  to  oppose  the 
promss  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  country,  and 
whust  Don  Alonzo  Sotomayor,  who  succeeded  Ro- 
drigo  Quiroga  in  the  government,  was  strenuously 
exerting  his  influence  to  [suppress  the  Pehuenches 
and  the  ChiquiUanians  on  the  e.  Uie  English  also 
liad  planned  an  expedition  to  these  remote  parts. 
On  the  Slst  July  1586,  Sir  Thomas  Cavendish 
suled  with  three  ships  from  Plymouth,  and  in  the 
fottowinjg  year  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Chile.  He 
bnded  m  the  desert  port  of  Quintero,  and  endea- 
voured to  enter  into  a  nc^ociation  with  the  natives 
of  the  country.  But  his  stav  there  was  of  short 
continuance ;  he  was  attacked  by  Alonzo  Molina, 
the  corre^doT  of  Santiago,  and  compelled  to  quit 
the  coast  with  the  loss  of  several  of  his  soldiers  and 
seamen. 

Sect.  III.  Comprising  a  period  of  801   vearsy 

from  1586  to  1787. 
The  history  of  the  Araucanians,  with  regard  to 
iheir  wars  with  the  Spaniards  in  the  above  period, 
would  form  little  more  than  a  recapitulation  of 
battles  similar  to  those  already  described,  but  bear- 
ing, nevertheless,  a  corroborative  testimony  to  the 
exertions  which  a  brave  and  generous  people  will 
ever  exhibit  for  the  just  maintenance  of  their  na- 
.tural  rights.  The  interest  of  these  wars  must, 
tiierefoie,  have  been  in  a  great  measure  aotisipatedi 


and  they  will  consequently  be  treated  of  in  a  mao 
ner  mudi  more  gmeral  than  those  whidi  have  been 
already  mentioned;  and  thb,  since  they  will  allow 
space  for  the  more  firee  detail  of  other  political 
events. 

41.  Nature  of  the  war  m  anno  1589. — In  tho 
toquiate  of  Guanoaica,  in  1589,  the  Spanish  mk 
vemor,  Don  Alonzo  Satomayor,  apprehensive  &d 
he  should  not  be  able  to  defend  them,  or  not  oob« 
sidering  them  of  sufficient  importance,  evacuated 
the  forts  of  Puren,  Trinidad,  and  Spirito  Saato^ 
transferring  the  garrison  to  another  fortress  whiiA 
he  had  directed  to  be  built  upon  the  river  Pachas* 

aui,  in  order  to  protect  the  city  of  Ai^l:  so  tlMl 
ie  war  now  became  in  a  great  measure  ledoced 
to  the  construction  and  deimdition  of  fortification.* 
To  the  Toqui  Guanoaica  succeeded  QuinlngiiSMl 
and  Pailiaeco,  and  it  has  been  observed  that  the 
repeated  victories  gained  over  them  by  the  Spa- 
niards, and  which  they  held  as  the  cause  of  such 
exultation,  were  but  the  preludes  of  the  seveml 
disasters  that  they  had  ever  experienced  in 
ChUe. 

48.  Independence  restored. — ^Afler  the  death  of  the 
last  mentioned  toqui,  the  Araucanians  appointed  to 
the  chief  command  the  hereditary  toqui  of  the  se- 
cond uthaUmapu,  called  Paillamachu,  a  mam  of 
a  very  advanced  age,  but  of  wonderful  activity* 
Fortune,  commonly  supposed  not  to  be  propitioui 
to  Uie  old,  so  far  favoured  his  enterprises,  that  he 
surpassed  all  his  predecessors  in  military  gioTfi 
ana  had  the  singular  felicity  of  restoring  his  conn- 
try  to  its  ancient  state  of  independence.   Owing  to 
the  continued  successes  of  this  general,  ontheSStd 
of  November  1598,  and  under  the  ^vemmcnt  of 
Loyola,  not  only  the  Araucanian  provmces,  but  those 
oflhe  Cunchese  and  Huillicfaes  were  in  arms,  aiKl 
even  the  whole  of  the  country  to  the  Archipe^io 
of  Chilo^.     It  is  asserted,  that  every  Spaniard  who 
had  the  misfortune  of  being  found  without  the  gar* 
risons  wasjput  to  deaUi ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
cities  of  Osorno,  Valdivia,  Yillarica,  ImpcHTud, 
Canete,  Angol,  Coya,  and  the  fortress  of  Araneo, 
were  all  at  once  invested  with  a  close  siege.    Bat* 
not  content  with  this,  Paillamachu,  without  loss  or 
time,  crossed  the  Bi(di)to,  burned  the  cities  of  Con* 
cepcion  and  Chilian,  laid  waste  the  provinces  in 
their  dependence,  and  returned  loaded  with  spoil 
to  his  country.    In  some  successive  battles  he  like* 
wise  caused  the  Spaniards  to  evacute  the  fort  of 
Arauco,  and  the  city  of  Cafiete,  and  obliMd  the  in- 
habitants to  retire  to  Concepcion.    On  uie  14th  of 
November  1599,  he  caused  his  army  to  pass  tho 
broad  river  Calacalla  or  Valdivia,  bv  swimminfc 
stormed  iht  city  at  day-break,  buincd  the  iMmaai^ 
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[kiUed  a  gnat  rnimber  of  tlie  iahabitaiits,  and  at- 
tacked the  vessels  at  anchor  in  the  harbour,  on 
board  of  which  many  had  taken  refoge,  who  only 
e&cted  their  escape  by  immediateljr  setting  sail. 
After  this  he  returned  in  triumph  to  join  MiUacal- 
onin,  one  of  his  officers,  to  whom  he  had  entmsted 
tne  guard  of  the  Biobio,  with  a  booty  of  2,000,000 
of  doUars,  all  the  cannon,  and  upwards  of  400  pri- 
soners. 

43.  Espeditian  of  the  Duich.—^£ea  days  after 
the  destruction  of  Valdiyia,  Colonel  Francisco 
Campo  arrived  there  from  Peru  with  a  reinforce- 
ment  of  900  men ;  but  finding  it  in  ashes,  be  en- 
deavoured, though  ineffectually,  to  introduce  those 
fuooours  into'tiM  cities  of  Osorno,  Villarica,  and 
Imperial.  Amidst  so  many  misfortunes,  an  ezpe- 
ditiOQ  of  five  ships  of  vrar  nrom  Holland  arrived  in 
1600  upon  the  coast  of  Chile,  which  plundered  the 
island  of  Chilo6,  and  put  the  Spanish  garrison  to 
the  sword.  Nevertheless,  the  crew  of  the  commo- 
dore having  landed  in  the  little  island  of  Taica 
or  Santa  Maria,  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  23 
of  their  men,  by  the  Araucanians  who  dwelt  there, 
and  who  probably  supposed  them  to  be  Spaniards. 
After  a  siege  of  two  years  and  1 1  montns,  Villa- 
rica, a  very  populous  and  opulent  city,  iell  at 
len^,  in  1602,  mto  the  hands  of  the  Araucanians. 
A  sunilar  fate,  after  a  short  interval,  was  experi- 
enced by  Imperial,  the  metropolis  of  the  t .  colo- 
nies; indeed,  this  city  would  hare  fallen  some 
months  before,  had  not  its  fate  been  protracted  by 
the  courage  of  a  Spanish  heroine,  called  Ines  Agui- 
lera.  This  lady  perceiving  the  garrison  io  be  dis- 
couraged, and  on  the  point  of  capitulating,  dis- 
suaded them  firom  surrendering,  and  directed  all 
the  operations  in  person,  until  a  fiivourable  oppor- 
tunity presenting  itself,  she  escaped  by  sea  with 
th^  bishop  and  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants. 
She  had  lost  during  the  siege  her  husband  and  bro- 
ther, and  her  valour  was  rewarded  by  the  king 
with  an  annual  pension  oFSOOO  dollars. 

44.  All  the  Spanish  settlements  destroyed.-^ 
Osorno,  a  city  not  less  rich  and  populous  tnan  the 
preceding,  was  not  able  much  longer  to  resist  the 
fate  that  awaited  it  It  fell  under  the  violent  ef- 
forts of  the  besiegers,  who,  freed  from  their  atten- 
tion to  the  others,  were  able  to  bring  their  whole 
force  against  it.  Thus,  in  a  period  of  little  more 
than  three  years,  were  destroyed  all  the  settlements 
which  Valdivia  and  his  successors  had  established 
and  preserved  at  the  expence  of  so  much  blood,  in 
the  extensive  country  between  the  Biobio  and  the 
Archipelago  of  Chilo^,  none  of  which  have  been 
since  rebuilt,  as  what  is  at  present  called  Valdivia 
is  no  more  than  a  fort  or  ganrlson*    The  suffinringa 


of  the  besiej^  wertf  great,  and  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
ceeded by  those  endured  in  the  most  celebrated 
sieges  recorded  in  history*  They  were  compelled 
to  subsist  on  ttte  most  loathsome  food,  and  a  piece 
of  boiled  leather  was  considered  a  sumptuous  re- 
past by  the  voluptuous  inhabitants  of  Villarica  and 
Osorno.  The  cities  that  were  taken  were  de* 
stroyed  in  such  a  manner,  that  at  present  few  ves- 
tiges of  them  remain,  and  those  ruins  are  regarded 
by  the  natives  as  objects  of  detestation.  Altnouffh 
ereat  numbers  of  the  citizens  perished  in  the  de- 
fence of  their  walls,  the  prisoners  of  all  ranks  and 
sexes  Mf&re  so  numerous,  that  there  was  scarcely  an 
Araucanian  family  who  had  not  one  to  its  share. 
The  women  were  taken  into  the  seraglios  of  their 
conquerors.  Husbands  were,  however,  permitted 
for  tne  most  part  to  retain  their  wives,  and  the  un* 
married  to  espouse  the  women  of  the  country-;  and 
it  is  not  a  little  remariiable  that  the  Mustees^  or 
offspring  of  these  singular  marriages,  became  in  the 
subwquent  wars  the  most  terrible  enemies  of  the 
Spanish  name.  The  ransom  and  exchange  of  pri- 
soners was  also  permitted.  By  thb  means  many 
escaped  from  captivity.  Some,  however,  induced 
by  tne  love  of  their  children,  preferred  to  remain 
with  their  captors dorii^  their  lives;  othets,  who 
aicquired  the  afiection  of  the  people,  by  their  plea* 
sing  manners  or  their  skill  in  the  arts,  established 
themselves  advantageously  in  the  country.  Among 
the  latter  were  Don  Basilic  Roxas  and  Don  An- 
tonio Bascugnan,  both  of  noble  birth,  who  acquired 
high  reputation  amons  the  natives,  and  have  left 
interesting  memoirs  of  the  transactions  of  their  own 
times.  But  those  who  fell  into  brutal  hands  had 
much  to  suflfer.  Paillamachu  did  not  lon^  enjoy 
the  applause  of  his  countrymen :  he  died  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1603,  and  was  succeeded  by  Hu- 
necura.  In  consequence  of  the  disasters  the  Spa- 
niards encountered  during  the  reign  of  the  last 
mentioned  toqui,  and  under  the  second  govern- 
ment of  Garcia  Ramon,  in  1608,  the  court  ^  Spain 
issued  orders,  that  hereafter  there  should  con- 
stantly be  maintained  on  the  Araucanian  frontier  a 
body  of  SOOO  r^ular  troops,  for  whose  support  an 
appropriation  of  892,S79  dollars  annually  was  made 
in  the  treasury  of  Peru. 

45.  Court  of  audience  re^esiabUshed. — On  the 
8th  of  September  in  the  following  year,  the  royal 
court  of  audience,  which  had  been  suppressed  for 
34  years,  was  again  established,  thou«rn  not  in  its 
ancient  situation,  but  in  the  city  of  St.  Jago,  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  the  inhabitants ;  since- 
whicn  period  it  has  continued  to  exist  with  a  high 
reputation  for  justice  and  integrity.  According  to 
the  royal  decree  estaUishing  the  court  of  audience,} 
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fthe  government  now  devolved  upon  tbe  eldest  son 
of  the  auditor,  Don  Louis  Merlo  de  ia  Fuente. 

46.  Ineffectual  efforts  of  Philip  III,  to  establish 
«  lasting  peace, — Amoni^  the  missionaries  about 
Ihb  time  charged  with  the  conversion  of  the  Chili« 
ans,  there  was  a  Jesuit  called  Luis  Valdivia, 
who  perceiving  that  it  was  impossible  to  preach  to 
the  Araucanians  during  the  tumult  of  arms,  went 
to  Spain,  and  represented  in^  the  stroncrest  terms 
to  Philip  lii.  who  was  then  on  the  throne,  the 
great  injury  done  io  the  cause  of  religion  by  the 
continuance  of  the  war.  That  devout  prince,  who 
bad  more  at  heart  the  advancement  of  religion  than 
the  augmentation  of  his  territories,  sent  orders  im- 
mediately to  the  government  of  Chile,  to  discon- 
tinue the  war  and  settle  a  permanent  peace  with 
the  Araucanians,  by  establishing  the  river  Biobio 
as  the  line  of  division,  between  the  two  nations. 
The  articles  of  peace  had  been  discussed,  and  were 
about  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  when  an  unex- 
pected event  rendered  abortive  all  the  measures 
that  had  been  taken.  Among  the  wives  of  Anca- 
namon,  the  existing  toqui,  was  a  Spanish  lady, 
who,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  fled  for  re- 
fuge to  tbe  governor,  with  two  small  children,  and 
four  women,  whom  she  had  persuaded  to  become 
Christians,  two  of  whom  were  the  wives,  and  the 
others  the  daughters  of  her  husband.  The  indig-^ 
nation  of  the  toqui  on  this  occasion  was  carried  to 
such  an  extreme,  that,  upon  some  missionaries 
being  sent  under  the  superintendence  of  Valdivia 
to  preach  the  gospel  among  the  Araucanians,  he 
hastened  to  meet  them  at  lUicura,  where,  without 
deigning  to  listen  to  their  arguments,  he  put  them 
all  to  the  sword.  Thus  were  all  the  plans  of  paci- 
fication rendered  abortive ;  Ancanamon  incessantly 
harassed  the  Spanish  provinces,  and  the  war  was 
recommenced  in  1617,  with  greater  fury  than  be- 
jfore.  From  the  above-mentioned  period  to  the 
year  1637,  nothing  material  occurred  in  our  his- 
tory, saving  the  enterprises  of  the  Toquis  Lcintur 
and  Putapichion  ;  these,  however,  did  not  serve 
materially  to  change  the  state  of  affairs. 

47.  Second  expedition  of  the  Dutch. — In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  Dutch  attempted  a  second  time  to 
form  an  alliance  with  the  Araucanians,  in  order  to 
obtain  possession  of  Chile ;  but  this  expedition 
was  not  more  fortunate  than  the  first.  The  squa- 
dron, which  consisted  of  four  ships,  was  dispersed 
by  a  storm  on  its  arrival  on  the  coast,  in  1G38.  A 
boat  well  manned  and  armed,  being  afterwards  dis- 
patched to  the  island  of  Mocha,  belonging  to  the 
Araucanians,  the  inhabitants  supposing  that  they 
came  to  attack  them,  fell  upon  the  crew,  put  the 
whole  toileath,  and  took  possession  of  tnie  boat. 


A  not  her  crew  experienced  a  similar  misfbrtane  in  the 
little  island  of  Talca  or  Santa  Maria.  Tbe  Arau- 
canians, as  has  been  already  observed,  were  equally 
jealous,  and  not  (as  may  be  readily  imagined) 
without  reason,  of  every  European  nation. 

48.  Second  expedition  of  the  English. — Notwith* 
standing  the  ill  success  of  the  Dutch,  Sir  John 
Narborough,  an  English  naval  commander,  un- 
dertook some  years  after  a  similar  enterprise,  by 
order  of  his  sovereign  Charles  II.  ;  but  in  pass- 
ing the  straits  of  Magelhm,  he  lost  his  whole  fleet, 
which  was  much  better  equipped  than  that  of  the 
Dutch.  The  war  continued  to  rage  with  undi- 
minished fury  until  the  year  1640,  the  time  when 
the  reins  of  government  were  assumed  by  Don 
Francisco  Zuniga,  Marquis  de  Baydes.  It  wai 
under  his  milder  auspices,  that,  in  Januarys  of  the 
following  year,  the  articles  of  peace  were  agreed 
upon,  the  day  of  its  ratification  bein^  fixed  for  the 
sixth  of  that  month,  and  the  place  of  meeting,  the 
village  of  Quillin,  in  the  province  of  Puren. 

49.  Peace  at  length  concluded. — At  the  time 
prefixed,  the  marquis  appeared  at  the  appointed 
place,  with  a  retinue  of  about  10,000  persons, 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Lincopichion,  the 
existing  toqui,  at  the  head  of  the  four  heredttaiy 
toquis,  and  a  great  number  of  ulmenes  and  other 
natives,  opened  the  conference  with  a  veiy  elo- 
quent speech.  He  then,  according  to  the  Chiliaii 
custom,  killed  a  llamay  and  sprinkling  some  of  the 
blood  on  a  branch  of  cinnamon,  presented  it  in 
token  of  i>eace  to  the  governor.  The  articles  of 
the  treaty  were  next  proposed  and  ratified,  and  in 
one  of  these  the  marquis  stipulated  that  the  Arau- 
canians should  not  permit  the  landing  of  any 
strangers  upon  the  coast,  or  furnish  supplies  io 
any  foreign  nation  whatever;  which  being  conform- 
able to  the  political  maxims  of  the  nation,  was 
readily  complied  with.  Thus  was  a  period  put 
io  a  war  of  90  years  duration,  and  this  grand  nego* 
ciation  was  terminated  by  a  sacrifice  of  28  Camdb^ 
and  an  eloquent  harangue  from  Antiguenu,  chief 
of  the  district,  upon  the  mutual  advantages  which 
both  nations  would  derive  from  the  peace. 

50.  Last  expedition  of  the  Dutch. — In  1643,  two 
years  after  the  peace,  the  importance  of  the  article 
inserted  by  the  governor  in  the  treaty  was  rendered 
very  apparent  to  the  Spaniards,  by  a  last  attedipl 
made  by  the  Dutch  to  possess  themselves  of  Chile. 
Their  measures  were  so  well  taken,  that  had  th^ 
been  in  the  least  seconded  by  the  Araucanians,  they 
must  have  infallibly  succeeded.  Having  left  Bm» 
zil,  which  they  had  conquered,  with  a  numerous 
fleet,  well  provided  with  men  and  cannon,  tfaer 
took  possession  of  the  harbour  of  Yaldttia,  which  J 
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Chad  been  deflerted  for  more  than  40  jearo,  where 
they  intended  to  form  an  establishment  in  order  io 
conquer  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  With  this  view 
tbejr  immediately  began  building  three  strong  forts 
at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  in  order  to  secure  its 
possession.  The  Araucanians  were  invited,  with 
the  most  flattering  promises,  to  join  them ;  this  they 
not  only  declined,  but  strictly  adhering  to  the  sti> 
pulations  of  the  treaty,  refused  to  furnish  them  with 
provisions,  of  which  they  were  greatly  in  want. 
The  Cuncbese,  to  whom  the  territory  which  they 
had  occupied  belonged,  following  the  counsel  of 
their  allies,  refused  also  to  treat  with  them  or  sup- 
ly  them.  In  consequence  of  this  refusal,  the 
utch,  pressed  with  hunger,  and  bearing  that  a 
combined  army  of  Spaniards  and  Araucaniuns  were 
on  their  march  against  them,  were  compelled  to 
abandon  the  place  in  three  months  aftar  their  land- 
ing. The  Marquis  de  Mancura,  son  to  the  vice- 
roy of  Peru,  having  soon  after  arrived  there  in 
search  of  them,  with  10  ships  of  war,  fortified  the 
harbour,  and  particulary  the  island,  which  has 
since  borne  the  titular  name  of  his  family.  On 
the  termination  of  the  sixth  year  of  his  govern- 
ment, Baydes  was  recalled  by  the  court,  and  Don 
Martin  Muxica  appointed  in  his  place. 

51.  Dreadful  earthquake. — He   succeeded  in 

i)reserving  the  kingdom  in  that  state  of  tranquil- 
ity in  which  he  found  it,  no  other  commotion  oc- 
curring during  his  government,  but  that  produced 
by  a  violent  earthquake,  which,  on  the  8th  of  May 
J647,  destroyed  part  of  the  city  of  St.  Jago. 
The  fortune  of  his  successor,  Don  Antonio  Acugna, 
was  very  diflerent.  During  his  government  the 
war  was  excited  anew  between  the  Spaniards  and 
Araucanians ;  but  contemporary  writers  have  left 
lis  no  accounts  of  the  causes  that  produced  it. 
Clentaru,  the  hereditary  toqui  of  Lauquemapu, 
being,  in  1655,  unanimously  elected  general,  sig- 
naliml  his  first  campaign  by  the  total  defeat  of 
the  Spanish  army.  He,  moreover,  continued  to 
persecute  the  Spaniards  with  great  violence  for  a 

feriod  of  10  years,  under  the  governments  of  Don 
edro  Portel  Casanate,  and  Don  Francisco  Me- 
neses.  The  last,  who  was  a  Portuguese  by  birth, 
had  the  glory  of  terminating  it,  in  1665,  by  a  peace 
more  permanent  than  that  made  by  Baydes.  All 
the  succeeding  governors  appear  to  have  kept  up 
a  good  understanding  with  the  Araucanians  until 
the  year  1686,  when  Garro  was  nearly  breaking  it, 
on  occasion  of  removing  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  of  Mocho  to  the  it.  shore  of  the  Biobio, 
in  order  to  cut  off  all  communication  with  foreign 
enemies* 

52.  Commerce  zailh  the  French. — The  com* 


mencement  of  the  present  sera  was  marked  in  Chile 
by  the  deposition  of  the  Governor  Don  Francisco 
Ibanez,  the  rebellion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chilo£, 
and  the  trade  with  the  French.  The  islanders 
of  Chilo£  were  soon  restored  to  obedience,  through 
the  prudent  conduct  of  the  quarter-master-general 
of  the  kingdom,  Don  Pedro  Molina,  who  succeeded 
in  reducing  them  rather  by  mild  measures  than  by 
useless  victories.  The  French,  in  consequence  of 
the  war  of  the  succession,  possessed  themselves 
for  a  time  of  ail  the  external  commerce  of  Chile. 
FromJ707  to  1717,  its  ports  were  filled  with  their 
ships,  and  they  carried  from  thence  incredible 
sums  in  gold  and  silver.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
the  learned  Father  Feuill^,  who  remained  therethree 
years,  made  his  botanical  researches  and  meteorolo- 
gical observations  upon  the  coast.  His  amiable  quali- 
ties obtained  him  the  esteem  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
still  cherish  his  memory  with  much  affection.  It 
was  in  17S3  that  the  Araucanians,  impatient  at 
the  insolence  of  those  who  were  designated  by  the 
title  of  captains  of  the  friends  ;  and  who  having 
been  introduced  under  pretence  of  guarding  the 
missionaries,  arrogated  to  themselves  a  species  of 
authority  over  the  natives,  resolved  to  create  a 
toqui,  and  have  recourse  to  arms.  A  war  in  con- 
sequence ensued,  but  it  soon  became  reduced  to 
little  skirmishes,  which  were  finally  terminated  by 
the  celebrated  peace  of  Negrete,  a  place  situated 
at  the  confluenee  of  the  rivers  Biobio  and  Lara, 
where  the  treaty  of  Quillan  was  reconfirmed,  and 
the  odious  title  of  captain  of  friends  wholly  abo- 
lished. 

53.  How  the  Pehuenehes  became  inimical  to 
the  Spaniards. — The  Governor  Gonzaga  was  the 
next  who  excited  the  flames  of  war  by  endeavour- 
ing to  effect  more  than  his  predecessors.  He  un- 
dertook to  compel  the  Araucanians  to  live  in  cities. 
This  chimerical  scheme  was  ridiculed  by  those 
who  knew  the  prejudices  of  this  {people,  and  it  was 
finally  abandoned,  not,  however,  till  it  had  pro- 
cured another  powerful,  and  for  ever  after  impla- 
cable enemy  to  the  Spaniards.  This  was  no  other 
than  the  Pehuenehes,  who  being  in  the  above  war 
in  alliance  with  the  Spaniards,  and  who'suffered  a 
considerable  defeat  whilst  fighting  against  the 
Araucanians,  resolved  all  at  once  to  change  sides, 
and  have  ever  since  been  the  firm  allies  of  the  lat- 
ter. They  have  a  practice  of  attacking  the  Spa- 
nish caravans  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Chile,  and 
every  year  furnishes  some  melancholy  information 
of  that  kind.  We  shall  not  proceed  particularly 
to  notice  several  actions,  and  among  otiiers  a 
bloody  battle  which  was  fought  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1773 ;  mention  of  which  was  made  in  the} 
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rEuropean  gazettes  of  that  period,  at  which  time 
the  war  had  cost  the  royal  treasury  and  individuals 
1,700,000  dollars. 

54.  Peace  restored. — The  same  year  an  accom* 
modalion  was  agreed  on ;  and  by  this  it  was  al* 
lowed  that  the  Araucanians  should  afterwards  have 
a  minister  resident  in  the  city  of  St.  Jago.  With 
respect  to  the  other  articles  of  the  peace,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  state,  that  the  treaties  of  QuiUan  and 
Negrete  were  by  mutual  consent  revived.  On  the 
death  of  Gonzaga,  the  court  of  Spain  sent  Don 
Augustin  Jauregui  to  govern  Chile,  who  has  since 
filled  witn  universal  approbation  the  important  of- 
fice of  viceroy  of  Peru.  His  successor,  Don 
Ambrosio  Benavides,  has  rendered  the  country 
happy  by  hb  wise  and  beneficent  administration* 

Chap.  V. 
Present  state  of  Chile. 

From  the  brief  relation  that  we  have  given  of 
the  occurrences  in  Chile  since  its  discovery,  it  will 
be  seen  that  Its  possession  has  cost  Spain  more 
blood  and  treasure  than  all  the  rest  of  her  settle- 
ments in  America.  The  Araucanians,  occupying 
but  a  small  extent  of  territory,  have  with  far  in- 
ferior arms  not  only  been  able  to  counterbalance 
her  power,  till  then  reputed  irresistible,  but  to 
endanger  the  loss  of  her  best  established  possessions. 
Though  the  greater  part  of  her  officers  had  been 
bred  in  that  school  or  war,  the  Low  Countries,  and 
her  soldiers,  armed  with  those  destructive  wea- 
pons before  which  the  most  exfensives  empires  of 
that  continent  had  fallen,  were  considered  the  best 
in  the  world,  yet  have  these  people  succeeded  in 
resisting  them.  The  Spaniards,  since  losing 
their  settlements  in  Araucanta,  have  prudently 
confined  their  views  to  establishing  tnemselves 
firmly  in  that  part  of  Chile  which  lies  between 
the  J.  confines  of  Peru  and  the  river  Biobio, 
and  extends  from  lat.  24^  to  36|^  s. :  this  they  have 
divided  into  IS  provinces.  They  also  possess  the 
fortress  of  Valdivia,  in  the  country  or  the  Cun- 
chese,  the  Archipelago  of  Chilo6,  and  the  bland 
of  Juan  Fernandez. 

1.  Civil  government. — ^These  provinces  are  go- 
verned by  an  officer,  who  has  usually  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general,  and  combines  the  title  of  pre- 
sident, governor,  and  captain-ffeneral  of  the  king- 
dom of  Chile.  He  resides  in  the  city  of  St.  Jago, 
and  is  solely  dependent  upon  the  king,  except  in 
case  of  war,  when,  in  certain  points,  he  receives 
his  directions  from  the  viceroy  of  Peru.  In  qua* 
lity  of  captain-general  he  commands  the  army,  and 
has  under  him  not  only  the  three  principal  officers 
0f  the  kingdom^  the  quarter-master,  the  Serjeant- 


major,  and  (he  commissary,  but  also  the  four  go« 
vernors  of  Chilo6,  Valdivia,  Yalparaiao,  and  Juan 
Fernandez.  As  president  and  governor,  he  htt  the 
supreme  administration  of  iusttoe,  and  presides 
over  the  superior  tribunals  of  that  capital,  whose 
jurisdiction  extends  all  over  the  Spaoisb  provinces 
m  those  parts.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  tri- 
bunal of  audience,  or  royal  senate,  whose  decUon 
is  final  in  all  causes  of  importance,  both  civil  wjA 
criminal ;  and  is  divided  into  two  courts,  the  one 
for  the  trial  of  civil,  and  the  other  for  the  trial  <rf 
criminal  causes.  Both  are  composed  of  several 
respectable  judges,  called  auditors,  of  a  regent,  a 
fiscal  or  royal  procurator,  and  a  protector  of  the 
Indians.  All  these  officers  receive^  large  safauies 
from  the  court.  Their  judgment  is  final,  exceot 
in  causes  where  the  sum  m  litigation  ezceeu 
10,000  dollars,  when  an  appeal  nunr  be  had  to 
the  supreme  council  of  the  indies.  The  other  sii* 
preme  courts  are  those  of  finance,  of  the  cntsada, 
of  vacant  lands,  and  the  consulate  or  tribunal  of 
commerce,  which  is  wholly  independent  of  any 
other  of  that  kind.  The  provinces  are  goremed 
by  prefects,  formerly  called  conegidors,  but  at 
present  known  by  the  name  ofntb^daegaies;  iheye^ 
according  to  the  forms  of  their  institution,  shouU 
.be  of  royal  nomination,  but  owing  to  the  distance 
of  the  court  they  are  usually  appointed  by  the 
captain-general,  of  whom  they  st^le  themselves 
the  lieutenants.  They  have  jurisdiction  both  of 
civil  and  military  affairs,  and  their  emolummts  of 
office  depend  entirely  upon  their  fees,  which 
are  b^  no  means  regular.  In  each  capilal  of  a 
province  there  is,  or  at  least  should  be,  a  munici- 
pal magistracy,  called  the  cabUdo^  which  is  com« 
posed,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Spanish  dominions, 
of  several  members,  called  regiaoreSy  who  are  ap* 
pointed  for  life,  of  a  standard-bearer,  a  procura- 
tor, a  forensic  judge,  denominated  the  proTincial 
alcalde^  an  alguazil  or  high  sheriff*,  and  of  two 
consuls  or  burgo-masters,  called  akatdes.  The 
latter  are  chosen  annual!  v  from  amon^  the  princi- 
pal  nobility  by  the  cabildo  itself,  and  have  juris- 
diction botli  in  civil  and  criminal  causes  m  the 
first  instance. 

S.  3/t7tVaryybrc^.— The  inhabitants  are  divided 
into  regiments,  which  are  obliged  to  march  to  the 
frontiers  or  the  sea-coast  in  case  of  war.  In  179S 
there  were  15,856  militia  troops  enrolled  in  the  two 
bishoprics  of  Sant  iago  and  Concepcion  ;  10,918  in 
the  first,  and  56S8  in  the  latter.    Besides  this  le- 

Silar  militia,  there  are  a  great  many  city  miUfiBS, 
at  are  commanded  by  commissaries,  who  act  as 
colonels.  A  sufficient  force  also  of  r^nlar  troops 
for  the  defence  pf  the  country  is  maintained  fegr] 
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{"tbc  king.  All  tlie  veteran  troops  iri  Chile  do  not 
exceed  2000,  and  these  consist  of  artillery,  dra- 
goons, and  infantry.  The  infantry  as  well  as  the 
artillery  is  under  the  command  of  two  lieutenant- 
colonels, 

'  3.  Ecclesraslical  government. — As  respects  the 
ecclesiastical  govefnmerit,  Chile  is  divided  into 
the  two  large  dioceses  of  St.  Jago  and  Concepcion, 
which  cities  are  the  residencies  of  the  bishops, 
who  are  suflragans  io  the  archbishop  of  Lima. 
The  first  diocese  extends  from  the  confines  of  Peru 
to  the  river  Maule,  comprehending  tlie  province 
of  Cujo  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Andes.  The 
second  comprises  all  the  rest  of  Chile,  with  the 
islands,  although  the  greater  part  of  this  extent  is 
inhabited  by  pagans.  The  cathedrals  are  sup- 
plied with  a  proper  number  of  canons,  whose  re- 
venues depend  upon  the  tithes,  ns  do  those  of  tbc 
bishops.  The  court  of  inquisition  at  Lima  has 
at  St.  Jago  a  commissioner  with  several  subaltern 
officers.  Pedro  Valdivia,  on  his  first  entering 
Chile,  brought  with  him  the  monks  of  the  order 
of  Mercy;  asd  about  the  year  1553,  introduced 
the  Dominicans  and  strict  Franciscans.  The  Au- 
gustins  established  themselves  there  in  1595;  and 
the  Ha^tpitallers  of  St.  John  of  God,  about  the 
the  year  1615.  These  religious  orders  have  all  a 
number  of  convents,  and  the  three  first  form  dis- 
tinct jurisdictions.  The  brothers  of  St.  John  of 
God  have  the  charge  of  the  hospitals,  under  a 
commissary,  who  is  dependent  upon  the  provin- 
cial of  Peru.  These  are  the  only  religious  frater- 
nities now  in  Chile.  The  Jesuits,  who  came  into 
Chile  in  1593,  with  the  nephew  of  their  founder, 
Don  Martin  de  Loyola,  formed  likewise  a  separate 

Erovince.  Others  have  several  times  attempted, 
ut  without  success,  to  form  establishments,  the 
Chilians  having  always  opposed  the  admission  of 
new  orders  among  (hem.  In  St.  Jago  and  Con- 
cepcion are  several  convents  of  nuns  ;  but  they 
are  tlie  only  cities  that  contain  them. 

4.  The  cities  and  dwellings. --The  cities  are 
built  in  the  best  situations  in  the  country.  Many 
of  them,  however,  wonld  have  been  better  placed, 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  upon  the  shores  of 
the  large  rivers.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
those  of  more  recent  construction.  The  streets 
are  straight,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles, 
and  are  36  French  feet  in  breadth.  On  account 
of  earthquakes  the  houses  are  generally  of  one 
story;  they  are,  however,  very  commodious, 
whitewashed  without,  and  generally  painted  within. 
Each  is  accommodated  with  a  pleasant  garden,  ir- 
rigated by  an  aqueduct  which  furnishes  water  for 
the  use  of  the  fiimily.    Those  belonging  to  the 
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wealthier  classes,  particularly  the  nobility,  are 
furnished  with  much  splendour  and  taste.  The 
inhabitants  perceiving  that  old  buildings  of  two 
stories  have  resisted  the  most  violent  shocks,  have 
of  late  years  ventured  to  reside  in  the  upper  rooms, 
and  now  begin  to  construct  their  houses  in  the 
European  manner.  In  consequence  of  this  the 
cities  have  a  better  appearance  than  formerly  ;  and 
the  more  so,  as  instead  of  forming  their  houses  of  clay 
hardened  in  the  sun,  which  was  supposed  less  liable 
to  injury,  they  now  employ  brick  and  stone.  Cel- 
lars, sewers,  and  wells,  were  formerly  much  more 
common  than  at  present ;  a  circumstance  which 
may  have  contributed  to  render  the  buildings  more 
secure  from  earthquakes.  The  churches  are  ge- 
nerally more  remarkable  for  their  wealth  than  their 
style  of  architecture.  The  cathedral  and  the 
church  of  the  Dominicans  in  the  capital,  which 
are  built  of  stone,  are  however  exceptions.  The 
first  was  constructed  at  the  royal  expence,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Bishop  Don  Manuel  Alday, 
an  excellent  and  learned  prelate;  it  is  built  in  a 
masterly  style,  and  is  384  French  feet  in  front. 
The  plan  was  drawn  by  two  English  architects, 
who  superintended  the  work  :  but  when  it  was 
half  finished  they  refused  to  go  on,  unless  their 
wa^es  were  increased.  In  consequence  of  this  the 
building  was  suspended,  when  two  of  the  Indians 
who  had  worked  under  the  Englishmen,  and  had 
secretly  found  means  of  instructing  themselves  in 
every  branch  of  the  art,  offered  to  complete  it : 
which  they  did  with  as  much  skill  and  perfection 
as  their  masters  themselves  could  have  displayed. 
In  the  capitalthe  following  edifices  are  also  worthy 
of  remark :  the  barracks  for  the  dragoons,  the 
mint,  whidi  has  been  lately  built  by  a  Roman  ar- 
chitect, and  the  hospital  for  orphans. 

5.  Population. — Spanish  Chile,  in  consequence 
of  the  freedom  granted  to  its  maritimo  trade,  is 
peopling  with  a  rapidity  proportioned  to  the  salu* 
brity  of  its  climate  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil.  Its 
population  in  general  is  composed  of  Europeans, 
Ureoles,  Indians,  Negroes,  and  Mustees.  The 
Europeans,  excq^t  a  few  French,  English,  and 
Italians,  are  Spaniards,  who  for  the  most  part  are 
from  the  s.  provinces  of  Spain.  D.  Cosme  Bueno, 
whose  manuscript  account  of  Peru  is  stated  by 
Robertson,  as  having  been  drawn  up  in  1764^ 
(though  the  copies  which  we  have  seen  of  this  work 
contam  facts  of  a  later  date  by  at  least  SO  years)^ 
gives  to  Chile  a  population  of  S40,000  souls. 
Malesptna,  who  visited  that  country  in  1790,  is  of 
opinion  that  this  estimate  is  greatly  under  the 
truth  ;  and  we  have  been  lately  informed,  on  ffood 
authority,  that  the  present  population  of  Chile] 
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[amounis  to  7120,000  goals,  including  70,000  inde- 
pendent Araucanos. 

6.  Chilian  Creoles. — The  Creoles,  who  form  the 
fixeater  number,  are  the  descendcints  of  Europeans. 
Their  character,  with  some  slight  difference,  pro- 
ceeding from  climate  or  government,  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  the  other  American  Creoles  of 
European  origin.  The  same  modes  of  thinking, 
and  tue  same  moral  qualities,  are  discernible  in 
them  all.  This  uniformity,  which  furnishes  much 
subject  for  reflection,  has  never  yet  been  considered 
by  any  philosopher  in  its  full  extent.  Whatever 
intelli^nt  and  unprejudiced  travellers  have  ob- 
served respecting  toe  characters  of  the  French  and 
English  Creoles,  will  perfectly  apply  to  that  of  the 
Chilian.  They  are  generally  possessed  of  good 
talents,  and  succeed  in  any  of  the  arts  to  which 
they  apply  themselves.  They  would  make  as  great 
progress  m  the  useful  sciences  as  they  have  done 
ui  metaphysics,  if  they  had  tlie  same  motives  to 
stimulate  them  as  are  found  in  Europe.  They  do 
not  readily  imbibe  prejudices,  and  are  not  tena- 
cious in  retaining  them. 

7.  State  of  arts  and  sciences.  —  As  scientific 
books  and  instruments,  however,  are  very  scarce, 
or  sold  at  an  exorbitant  price,  their  talents  are  either 
never  developed,  or  are  wholly  employed  upon 
trifles.  The  expences  of  printing  are  also  so  great, 
as  to  discourage  literary  exertion,  so  that  few  aspire 
to  the  reputation  of  authors.  The  knowledge  of 
the  civil  and  canonical  laws  is  held  in  great  esteem 
by  them,  so  that  manj^  of  the  Chilian  youth,  after 
having  completed  their  course  of  academical  edu« 
cation  in  Chile,  proceed  to  Lima,  which  is  highly 
celebrated  for  its  schools  of  law,  in  order  to  be  in- 
atructed  in  that  science.  The  fine  arts  are  in  a 
very  low  state  in  Chile,  and  even  the  mechanical 
are  as  yet  very  far  from  perfection.  We  may  ex- 
cept, however,  those  of  carpentry,  and  the  work- 
ing of  iron  and  the  precious  metals,  which  have 
made  considerable  progress,  in  consequence  of  the 
information  obtained  from  some  German  artists, 
who  were  introduced  into  the  country  bv  that 
worthy  ecclesiastic.  Father  Carlos,  of  Hainnausen 
in  Bavaria.  In  a  word,  the  arts  and  sciences  of 
Chile  have  for  these  latter  years  much  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  inhabitants,  and  it  is  affirmed  that 
the  state  of  the  country  baa  already  assumed  a  very 
different  appearance. 

8.  The  peasantry/.— The  peasantry,  though  for 
much  the  greater  part  of  Spanish  origin, /dress  in 
the  Araucanian  manner.  Dispersed  over  that  eX* 
tensive  country,  and  unencumbered  by  restraintj 
they  possess  perfect  liberty,  and  lead  a  tranquil 
and  i^appy  life,  amidst  the  enjoyments  of  that  d«« 


lightful  climate.  Raynal  observes,  ^^  the  principal 
part  of  these  robust  men  live  dispersed  upon  their 
possessions^  and  cultivate  with  their  own  hands  a 
greater  or  less  extent  of  ground.  They  are  in- 
cited to  this  laudable  labour  by  a  sky  always  clear 
and  serene,  and  a  climate  the  most  agreeably  tem- 
perate of  any  in  the  two  hemispheres,  but  more 
especially  by  a  soil  whose  fertility  has  excited  the 
admiration  of  all  travellers/'    They  are  naturally 

Say  and  fond  of  all  kinds  of  diversion.  They 
ave  likewise  a  taste  for  music,  and  compose  venes 
afler  their  manner,  which,  although  ruJc  and  in- 
elegant, possess  a  certain  natural  simplicity  mor^ 
interesting  than  the  laboured  compositions  of  cul* 
tivated  poets.  Extemporaneous  rhymes,  or  inu 
pravisatoriy  are  common  anfong  them,  and  are 
called  in  their  language  palladores.  Those  known 
to  possess  this  talent  are  held  in  high  estimation, 
and  apply  themselves  to  no  other  occupation.  In 
the  countries  dependent  on  the  Spanish  colooies, 
there  is  generally  no  other  language  Uian  the  Spa« 
nish  spoken,  but  on  the  frontiers  the  peasants  speak 
the  Araucanian  or  Chilian,  as  well  as  the  former. 

9.  Dressy  S^c. — The  men  dress  in  the  Frendi, 
and  the  women  in  the  Peruvian  fashion,  except 
that  the  women  of  Chile  wear  their  garment  longer 
than  those  of  Peru.  In  point  of  luxury,  there  is  no 
difibrence  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  coun- 
tries ;  Lima  prescribes  tlie  fashions  for  Chile,  as 
Paris  does  for  the  rest  of  Europe.  Those  who  are 
wealthy  make  a  splendid  display  in  their  dress, 
their  servants,  coaches,  or  titles.  Chile  alone,  of 
all  the  American  provinces,  has  enjoyed  the  supe* 
rior  privile^  of  having  two  of  its  citixens  exalted 
t6  the  dignity  of  grandees  of  Spain ;  the  one  Don 
Fernando  Irrazabal,  Marquis  of  Valparaiso ;  the 
other,  Don  Fermin  Caravajal,  Duke  of  St.  Carlos. 

10.  Diseases  ;  smalUpox^  liow  cured. — ^The  sa* 
lubrity  of  the  air,  and  the  constant  exercise  on 
horseback  to  which  they  accustom  themselves  from 
childhood,  render  them  strong  and  active,  and 
preserve  them  from  many  diseases.  The  smalUpox 
18  not  so  common  as  in  Europe,  but  it  makes  ter« 
rible  ravages  when  it  appears.  This  disease  was, 
in  the  year  1766,  for  the  first  time  introduced  into 
the  province  of  Maule,  where  it  became  very  bXaX^ 
A  countryman  who  had  recovered  from  it,  con* 
9eived  the  idea  of  attempting  to  cure  a  number  of 
unhappjr  wretches,  who  had  been  abandoned,  by 
cow's  milk,  which  he  gave  them  to  drink,  or  ad- 
ministered to  them  in  clysters.  With  this  simple 
remedy  he  cured  all  those  whom  he  attended; 
while  the  physicians,  with  their  complicated  pre- 
scriptions, saved  but  a  very  few.  This  anecdote  is 
supported  by,at  the  same  time  that  it  tcndsstcoagly  j 
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po  confirm,  (lie  experiments  of  M.  Lassone,  phy- 
sician to  the  queen  of  France,  in  the  cure  of  the 
small-pox  with  cow's  milk,  published  bj  himself 
in  the  Medical  Transactions  of  Paris  for  the  year 
J779.  The  countryman,  however,  employed  milk 
alone,  whereas  M.  De  Lassone  thought  it  advisable 
to  mix  it  with  a  decoction  of  parsley  roots.  These 
instances  would  seem  to  prove  that  milk  has  the 
singular  property  of  lessening  the  virulence  of  this 
disorder,  and  repressing  its  fioxious  and  deadly 
qunlities.  It  is  tor  the  Jennerians  to  consider  how 
far  these  facts  may  corroborate,  or  what  may  be 
their  analogy  to  the  ])rinciples  that  are  inculcated 
by  the  vaccine  institutions  of  this  country. 

11.  Manners y  moral  and  phj/sical, — The  inhabit 
fants  of  the  country  are  generally  very  benevolent. 
Contented  with  a  comfortable  subsistence,  they  mny 
be  said  scarcely  to  know  what  parsimony  or  ava- 
rice is,  and  are  very  rarely  affected  with  that  vice. 
Their  bouses  are  open  to  all  travellers  that  come, 
whom  they  freely  entertain  without  any  idea  of 
paj,  and  often  on  these  occasions  regret  tl>at  they 
are  not  more  wealthy,  in  order  to  exercise  their 
hospitality  to  a  greater  extent.    This  virtue  is  also 
common  in  the  cities,  and  Feuille  observes,  that 
**  the  ill  return  that  they  have  frequently  met  with 
from  individuals  of  our  nation,  has  never  been  able 
to  produce  a  diminution  of  their  native  hospi- 
tality." vol.  II.     To  this  hospitality  it  is  owing 
that  they  have  not  hitherto  been  attentive  to  the 
erection  of  inns  and  puW'C  lodging  houses  ;  which 
tf  ill,  however,  become  necessary  when  the  com. 
rncrce  of  the  interior  is  more  increased.     Lord 
Anson,  in  his  voyage,  gives  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  the  dexterity  of  the  South  American  pea- 
sants in  managing  the  laqtfi\  with  which  they  take 
animals,  either  wild  or  domestic.     In  Chile,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  constantly  carry  this 
faqtti  with  them,  fastened  to  their  saddles,  in  order 
to  have  it  ready  upon  occasion,  and  are  very  skil- 
tbl  in  the  use  of  it.    It  consists  merely  in  a  strip  of 
leather  several  fathoms  in  length,  well  twisted  iii 
the  manner  of  a  cord,  and  terminated  by  a  strong 
noose  of  the  same  material.     They  make  use  of  it 
both  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  and  in  the  latter 
case  with  equal  ceitainty,  whether  amidst  woods, 
laoantains,  or  steep  declivities.     On  these  occa« 
sions  one  end  of  it  is  fastened  under  the  horse's 
belly,  and  the  other  held  by  the  rider,  who  throws 
it  over  the  flying  animal  with  a  dexterity  that 
scarcely  ever  missQ^  its  aim.     Herodotus  makes 
mention  of  a  similar  noose  which  was  used  in  battle 
by  the  Saj^artians.     "  The  Sagartii,'*  he  observes, 
**  were  originally  of  Persian  dosccnt,  and  use  the 
Persian  language :  they  have  no  offensive  weapons 


either  of  iron  or  brass,  except  their  daggers  :  their 
principal  dependence  in  action  is  upon  cords  made 
of  twisted  leather,  which  they  use  iii  this  manner  : 
when  they  engage  an  enemy,  they  throw  out  these 
cords,  having  a  noose  at  the  extremity ;  if  they 
entangle  in  them  either  horse  or  man,  they  without 
difficulty  put  them  to  death."    Beloe's  Herodotus, 
vol.  Hi.     Polymnia,  p.  205.     The  Chilians  have 
also  employed  the  laqui  with  much  success  against 
the  English  pirates  who  have  landed  upon  their 
coast.  "They  are  also  skilful  in  the  management  of 
horses,  and  in  the  opinion  of  travellers,  who  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  their  dexterity 
and  courage  in  this  exercise,  they  might  soon  be 
formed  into  the  best  body  of  cavalry  in  the  world. 
Their  attachment  to  horses  renders  them  particu- 
larly fond  of  horse-racing,  which  they  conduct' in 
the  English  manner.  The  Negroes,  who  have  been 
introduced  into  Chile  wholly  by  contraband  means, 
are  subjected  to  a  state  of  servitude,  which  may  be 
considered  as  tolerable  in  comparison  to'that  which 
they  endure  in  many  parts  of  America,  where  the 
interest  of  the  planter  stifles  every  sentiment  of  hu- 
manity.    As  the  planting  ofsuearand  other  ar- 
ticles pf  West  Indian  commerce  has  not  been  esta- 
blished in  Chile,  the  slaves  are  employed  in  do- 
mestic services,  where  by  attention  and  diligence 
they  may  readily  acquire  the  favour  of  their  mas- 
ters.   Those  ill  most  esteem  are  either  such  as  are 
born  in  the  country  of  African  parents,  or  the  Mu- 
lattoes,  as  they  become  more  attached  to  the  fa- 
mily to  which  they  belong.     The  humanity  of  the 
£^overnment  or  the  inhabitants  has  introduced  in 
iavour  of  this  unfortunate  race  a  very  proper  regu- 
lation.    Such  of  them  as  by  their  industry  have 
obtained  a  sura  of  money  sufficient  for  tlie  purchase 
of  a  slave,  can  ransom  themselves  by  paying  it  to 
their  masters,  who  are  obliged  to  receive  it,  and 
set  them  at  liberty  ;  and  numbers  who  have  in  this 
maimer  obtained  their  freedom,  arc  to  be  met  with 
throughout  the  country.     The  same  law  subsists 
in  all  the  Spanish  colonies ;  and  a  slave  who  can- 
not redeem  himself  entirely,  is  allowed  to  redeem 
one  or  more  days  iu  the  week,  by  paying  a  pro- 
portion of  his  price.     Those  who  are  ill  treated  by 
their  owners  can  demand  a  letter  of  sale y  v/hich  is 
a  written  permission  to  them  to  sect  a  purchaser. 
In  case  ot  the  master's  refusal,  they  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  applying  to  the  judge  of  the  place,  who 
examines  their  complaints,  and  if  well  founded, 
grants  them  the  permission  required.     Such  in- 
stances are,  however,  very  unusual,  either  because 
the  master,  on  account  of  his  reputation,  avoids  re- 
ducing his  slaves  to  this  extremity,  or  that  the 
slaves  themselves  contract  such  au  attachment  iol 
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ttheir  masienL  that  the  greatest  ponishment  inflicted 
on  tbeni  would  be  to  sell  them  to  others.  Masters 
nevcrthctess  exercise  the  rights  of  fathers  of  fami- 
lies over  their  slaves,  in  correcting  thera  for  their 
faults. 

12.  Internal  and  external  commerce^  mineSj 
imjwrlSy  and  exports. — The  internal  commerce  of 
Chile  has  been  nithcrto  of  verjr  little  importance, 
notwithstanding  the  advantages  that  the  country 
offers  for  its  encouragement.  Its  principal  source, 
industry,  or  more  properly  speaking,  necessity,  is 
wanting.  An  extensive  commerce  is  correlative 
with  a  great  population,  and  in  proportion  as  tlie 
latter  increases,  the  former  will  also  be  augmented. 
Hitherto  it  may  be  said,  that  of  the  two  branches 
that  in  general  give  birth  to  commerce,  agriculture 
and  industry,  the  first  is  that  alone  which  animates 
the  internal  commerce  of  Chile,   and  even  that 

¥\xi  of  the  external  which  is  carried  on  with  Peru, 
he  working  of  mines  also  occupies  the  attention 
of  many  in  the  provinces  of  Copiapo,  Coquimbo, 
and  Quillota ;  but  the  industry  is  so  trifling  that 
k  does  not  deserve  the^ame.  Not w ithstand iiig  the 
abundance  of  its  fruits  and  materials  of  manufacture, 
as  flax,  wool,  hemp,  skins  and  metals,  which  might 

Eroduce  a  flourishing  commerce,  it  is  conducted 
ut  languidly.  The  inhabitants  employ  themselves 
only  in  making  ponchos^  stockings,  socks,  carpets, 
blankets,  skin-coats,  saddles,  hats,  and  other  small 
articles  chiefly  made  use  of  by  the  common  or 
poorer  class  of  people,  since  those  of  the  middle 
rank  employ  those  of  European  manufacture. 
These,  but  more  particularly  the  sale  of  hides  and 
tanned  leather,  which  they  have  in  great  plenty, 
with  that  of  grain  and  wine,  form  the  whole  of  the 
internal  commerce  of  the  kin^om.  The  external, 
which  b  carried  on  with  all  the  ports  of  Peru,  par« 
ticularly  Callao,  arises  from  the  exportation  of 
fruits;  this  amounts  to  700,000 dollars  annually, 
Hccording  to  the  statements  given  in  the  periodical 
publioations  at  Lima.  The  commerce  between 
Chile  and  Buenos  Ayres  is  quite  otherwise,  since 
for  the  herb  of  Parag't/q^  alone,  it  is  obliged  to  ad- 
vance 300,000  dollars  annually  in  cash ;  the 
other  articles  received  from  thence  are  probably 
paid  for  by  those  sent  thither.  In  the  trade  with 
Spain,  the  fruits  received  from  Chile  go  but  a  little 
way  in  payment  of  more  than  a  million  of  dollars, 
which  are  received  from  thence  annually  in  Euro- 

E»n  goods,  either  directly,  or  by  the  way  of 
uenos  Ayres,  and  sometimes  from  Lima.  Gold, 
silver,  and  copper,  are  the  articles  which  form 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  commerce,  since  the  hides 
and  vicuna  wool  are  in  such  small  quantities  as  (o 
icnder  them  of  little  importance. 


Notwithstandingtheworkingof  the  mines  in  Chile 
has  in  a  great  measure  been  relinquished  from  tlieex- 

Gnce,and  froni  the  impediments  ofl^ered  by  the  war- 
:e  spirit  of  the  Araucanians,  there  are  more  than  a 
thousand  now  in  work  between  the  citite  of  Co- 
quimbo and  Copiapo,  besides  those  of  the  province 
of  Aconcagua ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  tbt 
produce  of  its  mines  has  been  increasing  ever 
since  that  the  passage  into  the  S.  sea  by  cape  Horn 
was  frequented  by  the  Spanish  merchants.  Tlw 
gold  corned  in  the  capital  was  lately  regulated  at 
5S00  marks  annually ;  but  the  present  yearly  pro* 
duce  of  the  mines,  as  calculated  from  the  amouots 
of  the  royal  duties,  and  therefore  consideimUjr 
under  the  truth,  amounts  to  10,000  Spanish  marlu 
of  pure  gold,  and  29,700  do.  of  pure  silver.  The 
value  in  dollars  of  both  is  1,737,380;  the  fiM 
being  estimated  at  145i*i^  dollars,  and  the  silver 


at  9tV  dollars  the  Spanish  mark.  Besides  this, 
must  add  for  contraband  322,620  dolbrs;  ami 
the  total  produce  will  then  be  2,060,000.  Acooid- 
ing  to  Humboldt,  the  dollars  imported  into  Chile 
and  Peru  in  1803  amounted  to  11,500,000,  and 
the  exports  consisted  of  produce  to  the  Taloe  of 
4,000,000  dollars,  besides  8,000,000  dollars  in 
specie.  The  receipts  of  Chile,  Guatemala,  and  Ca« 
racas,  are  consumed  within  the  country.  The  re- 
mittances of  gold  and  silver  to  Spain  are  usually 
made  from  Buenos  Ayres  ;  the  first  being  less 
bulky,  is  carried  by  the  monthly  packets  in 
sums  of  2  or  3000  ounces ;  as  to  the  second^ 
it  has,  till  within  a  very  late  period,  been  sent  in 
two  convoy  ships  in  the  summer,  by  which  con* 
veyances  gold  is  also  remitted.  The  copper  which 
is  extracted  from  the  mines  is  estimated  from  8 
to  10,000  quintals.  From  these  data  it  will  not 
be  difllcult  to  form  a  general  estimate  of  all  that 
Chile  produces  annualnr.  A  communicalion  b^ 
water,  which  greatly  facilitates  the  progress  of 
commerce,  has  been  already  commenced.  In  se* 
▼eral  of  the  ports,  barks  are  employed  in  the  trans- 

Krtation  of  merchandize,  which  was  before  cairied 
land  upon  mules.  Several  large  ship  have 
also  been  built  in  the  harbour  of  Concepcioa  and 
the  mouth  of  the  river  M  aule.  The  external  com- 
merce is  carried  on  with  Peru  and  Spain.  In  the 
first,  23  or  24  ships,  of  5  or  600  tons  each,  are  em- 
ployed, which  are  partly  Chilian  and  partly  Ptoi- 
vian.  These  usually  make  three  voyages  in  m 
year ;  they  carry  from  Chile  wheat,  wine,  poises 
almonds,  nuts,  cocoa-nuts,  conserves,  dri^  metAf 
tallow,  lard,  cheese,  sole-leather,  timber  for  build- 
inff,  copper,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles^  and 
brmg  back  in  return  silver,  sugar,  rice  and  cotton. 
The  Spanish  ships  receive  in  exchange  for  Euio-1 
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[pean  merchandise  cold,  Bilver,  copper,  loieu/rna 
wool,  and  hides.  A  trade  with  the  East  ladies 
would  be  more  profitable  to  the  Chilians  than  anj 
other,  as  their  most  valuable  articles  haye  either 
become  scarce,  or  are  not  produced  in  that  wealthy 
part  of  Asia;  and  the  passage,  in  consequence  of 
the  prevalence  of  the  s.  winds  in  the  Pacific,  would 
be  easj  and  expeditious.  No  money  is  coined  or 
has  currency  in  Chile  except  gold  and  silver,  a 
circumstance  very  embarrassing  to  the  internal 
traffic.  Their  smallest  silver  coin  is  one  sixteenth 
of  a  dollar,  and  their  weights  and  measures  are  the 
same  that  are  used  in  Madrid. 

IS.  Natural  diinsions, — Chile,  properly  called, 
or  that  pari  which  is  situated  between  the  Andes  and 
the  sea,  and  within  lat.  21°  and  45°  s.  is  at  least  130 
miles  in  breadth.  ^  It  is  commonly  divided  into 
two  equsd  parts,  that  is,  the  maritime  country,  and 
the  midland  country ;  the  maritime  country  is  in* 
teisected  bv  three  chains  of  mountains,  running 
parallel  to  the  Andes,  between  which  are  numerous 
yalleys  watered  by  delightful  rivers.   The  midland 
country  is  almost  flat ;  a  few  insulated  hills  only  are 
to  be  seen,  which  diversify  and  render  the  appear* 
ance  of  it  more  pleasing.     The  Andes,  whicn  are 
considered  as  the  loftiest  mountains  in  the  world, 
cross  the  whole  continent  of  America,  in  a  direction 
from  5.  to  n.  for  we  cannot  consider  the  mountains 
in  North  America  in  any  other  light  than  as  a'  con- 
tin  uation  of  the  cordilleras*     The  part  appertaining 
to  Chile  may  be  130  miles  in  breadth  ;  it  consists 
of  a  great  number  of  mountains,  all  of  them  of  a 
prodigious  height,  which  appear  to  be  chained  to 
f^ach  other,   and  where    nature  displays  all  the 
beauties  and  all  the  horrors  of  the  most  picturesque 
situations.      Although  it  abounds  with  frightful 
precipices,  many  agreeable  valleys  and  fertile  pas* 
tures  are  to  be  found  there ;  and  the  rivers,  which 
derive  their  sources  from  the  mountains,  oflcn  ex- 
hibit the  most  pleasing  as  well  as  the  most  terrify- 
ing features.    That  portion  of  iht  Cordilleras  which 
is  situated  between  lat.  34^  and  3Sf^  is  wholly  de- 
sert ;  but  the  remainder,  as  far  as  the  45^,  is  in- 
habited by  some  colonies  of  Chilians,  who  are 
called  Chiqnillanes,  Pehuenches,  Puelches,  and 
Huilliches,  but  are  more  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Patagonians.     The  surface  of  Chile  is 
estimated  at  378,000  square  miles.     There  are 
about  eight  or  nine  roads  which  cross  its  Cordillera;. 
of  which  that  leading  from  the  province  of  Acon«- 
cagua  to  Cuyo,  although  dangerous,  as  being  nar- 
rovT)  and  having  on  either  side  lofty  and  perpendi- 
cular mountains,  is  the  most  travelled.     Mules  are 
oflen  precipitated  from  these  roads  into  the  rivers 
beneath. 


14.  Political dhiswus. — The  political  divisions 
ot  Chile  consist  of  the  part  occupied  by  the  Spa- 
niards, and  that  which  b  inhabited  by  the  Indians. 
The  Spanish  part  is  situated  between  lat.  24°  and 
37°  1.  and  is  divided  into  IS  provinces,  vis. 
Copiap6,  Coquimbo,  Quillota,  Aconcagua,  Meli- 
pilta,  and  St.^  Jago,  (which  contains  the  capital  city 
of  the  countf  V  of  the  same  name),  Rancagua,  Cal- 
ch(^ua,  Maule,  Ytata,  Chilian,  Puchacay,  and 
Huuquelemu.  The  Indian  country  is  situated  be- 
tween the  river  Biobio  and  the  Archipelago  of 
Chilo^,  or  lat.  36""  and  4r.  It  is  inhabited  by  three 
different  nations,  the  Araucanians,  the  Cunches, 
and  the  Huilliches.  The  Araucanians  do  not,  as 
Mr.  De  Paun  pretends,  inhabit  the  barren  rocks  of 
Chile,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  finest  plains  in  the 
whole  country,  situate  between  the  rivers  Biobio 
and  Valdivia.  • 

15.  Climate. — Chile  is  one  of  the  best  countries 
in  America.  The  beauties  of  its  sky,  the  constant 
mildness  of  its  climate,  and  its  abundant  fertility, 
render  it,  as  a  place  of  residence,  extremely  agree- 
able ;  and  with  respect  to  its  natural  productions, 
it  may  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  not  to  be  in- 
ferior to  any  portion  of  the  globe.  The  seasons  sucr 
ceed  each  other  regularly,  and  are  sufficiently 
marked,  although  the  transition  from  cold  to  heali 
is  very  moderate.  The  spring  in  Chile  comnienGCS9 
as  in  (ill  the  countries  of  the  $,  hemisphere,  the  22d 
September,  the  summer  in  December,  the  autumn 
in  Afarch,  and  the  winter  in  June.  The  following 
account  is  from  Roberison's  Hislort/  of  America^ 
vol.  IV.  c.  7.  "  That  part  of  Chile  which  .may 
properly  be  deemed  a  Spanish  province,  is  a  narrow 
district,  extending  along  the  coast  from  the  desert 
of  Atacamas  to  the  island  of  Chilo6,  above  900 
miles*  Its  climate  is  the  most  delicious  of  the 
new  world,  and  is  hardly  equalled  by  that  of  any 
region  on  the  fece  of  the  earth.  Though  border- 
ing on  the  torrid  zone,  it  never  feels  the  extremity 
of  heat,  being  screened  on  the  e.  by  the  Andes,  and 
refreshed  from  the  w.  by  cooling  sea-breezes.  The 
temperature  of  the  air  is  so  mild  and  eauable,  that 
the  Spaniards  give  it  the  preference  or  that  of  the 
f .  provinces  in  their  native  country.  The  fertility 
of  the  soil  corresponds  with  the  benignity,  of  the 
climate,  and  is  wonderfully  accommodated  to 
European  productions.  The  most  valuable  of 
these,  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  abound  in  Chile,  as  if 
they  had  been  native  in  the  country.  All  the  fruits 
imported  from  Europe  attain  to  full  maturity  there^ 
The  animals  of  our  nemisphere  not  only  multiplyi 
but  improve  in  this  delightful  r^ion.  The  homed 
cattle  are  of  larger  size  than  those  of  Spain.  Jt^ 
breed  of  horsa  surpasses,  both  in  beauty  and  in^ 
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f spirit,  Ihc  famous  'Andalucian  race,  from  which 
they  sprang.  Nor  has  Nature  exhausted  her 
bounty  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  she  has  stored 
its  bowels  with  riches:  valuable  mines  of  gold,  of 
silver,  of  copper,  and  of  lead,  have  been  discovered 
in  various,  parts  of  it.  A  country  distinguished 
by  so  many  blessings,  we  may  be  apt  to  conclude, 
would  early  become  a  favourite  station  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  must  have  been  cultivated  with 
peculiar  predilection  and  care  ;  instead  of  tliis,  a 
great  part  of  it  remains  unoccupied.  In  all  this 
extent  of  country  there  are  not  above  80,000  white 
inhabitants,  and  about  three  times  that  number  of 
Negroes  and  people  of  a  mixed  race.  The  most 
fertile  soil  in  America  lies  uncultivated,  and  some 
of  its  mo^t  promising  mines  remain  unwronght." 

16.  Of  rain, — From  the  beginninjor  of  spring 
until  autumn,  there  is  throughout  Chile  a  con- 
stant succession  of  fine  weather,  particularly  be- 
tween the  24^  and  36^  of  latitude ;  but  in  the  islands, 
which  for  the  most  part  are  covered  with  woods, 
the  rains  are  very  frequent,  even  in  summer.  The 
rainy  season  on  the  continent  usually  commences 
in  April,  and  continues  until  the  end  of  August. 
In  the  n.  provinces  of  Coquimbo  and  Copiapo  it 
very  rarely  rains ;  in  the  central  ones  it  usually 
rains  three  or  four  days  in  succession,  and  the 
pleasant  weather  continues  15  or  20  days  ;  in  the 
9.  the  rains  are  much  more  frequent,  and  often 
continue  for  nine  or  ten  days  without  cessation. 
These  rains  are  never  accompanied  with  storms 
or  hail,  and  thunder  is  scarcely  known  in  the 
country,  particularly  in  places  at  a  distance  from 
the  Andes,  where,  even  m  summer,  it  is  seldom 
ever  heard.  Lightning  is  wholly  unknown  in  the 
province  of  Chue;  and  although,  in  the  above- 
mentioned  mountains,  and  near  the  sea,  storms 
occasionally  arise,  yet  they,  according  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind,  pass  over,  and  take  their 
course  to  the  h.  or  s.  In  the  maritime  provinces 
snow  is  never  seen.  In  those  nearer  the  Andes  it 
falls  about  once  in  five  years ;  sometimes  not  so 
often,  and  the  quantity  very  trifling ;  it  usually 
melts  while  falling,  and  it  is  very  uncommon  to 
have  it  remain  on  the  ground  for  a  day.  In  the 
Andes,  however,  it  falls  in  such  quantities  from 
April  to  November,  that  it  not  only  lies  there  con- 
stantly during  that  time,  but  even  renders  them 
wholly  impassable  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  The  highest  summits  of  these  mountains, 
which  are  constantly  covered  with  snow,  are  dis- 
tinguishable at  a  great  distance  by  their  whiteness, 
and  form  a  very  singular  and  pleasing  appear- 
ance.    Those  of  the  inhabitants  who  arenotsuf- 

.  ticiently  wealthy   to   have   ice-houses,    procure 
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snow  from  the  mountains,  which  they  transport 
upon  mules.  The  consumption  of  this  article  is 
very  considerable,  as  a  general  use  is  made  of  it 
in  summer  to  cool  their  liquors.  The  maritime 
countries  being  at  a  distance  from  the  Andes,  do 
not  enjoy  this  advantage,  but  they  feel  the  priva- 
tion of  it  less,  as  the  heat  is  much  more  moderate 
upon  the  coast  than  in  the  interior.  In  the  mid- 
land provinces  is  sometimes  seen,  in  the  month  of 
August,  a  white  frost,  accompanied  by  a  slight  de- 
gree of  cold,  which  is  the  greatest  that  is  expe- 
rienced in  those  districts.  This  coldness  continues 
two  or  three  hours  after  sun-rise ;  from  which  time 
the  weather  is  like  that  of  a  fine  day  in  sprin£r. 
The  dews  are  abundant  throughout  Chile  m  the 
spring,  summer,  and  autumual  nights,  and  in  a 
great  measure  supply  the  want  of  rain  during 
those  seasons.  Although  the  atmosphere  is  then 
loaded  with  humidity,  its  salubrity  is  not  injured 
thereby,  for  both  husbandmen  and  travellen 
sleep  in  the  open  air  with  perfect  security.  Fogs 
are  common  on  the  coast,  especially  in  the  au« 
tumn  ;  they  continue  but  a  few  hours  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  as  they  consist  only  of  watery  particles, 
are  not  prejudicial  either  to  the  health  of  the  inha- 
bitants, or  to  the  vegetation. 

17.  Winds. — The  w.  and  n.  w.  winds  osually 
bring  rain,  and  the  s.  and  s.  e.  a  clear  sky ;  these 
serve  as  infallible  indications  to  the  inhabitants, 
who  are  observant  of  them,  and  furnish  themselves 
with  a  kind  of  barometer  to  determine  previously  the 
state  of  the  weather.  The  same  winds  produce 
directly  contrary  effects  in  the  5.  and  in  the  if. 
hemispheres.  The  n.  and  northerly  winds,  be- 
fore they  arrive  at  Chile,  cross  the  torrid  zone, 
and  there  becoming  loaded  with  vapours,  brin^ 
with  them  heat  and  rain ;  this  heat  is,  however, 
very  moderate  j  and  it  would  seem  that  these  wbds, 
in  crossing  the  Andes,  which  are  constantly 
covered  with  snow,  become  qualified,  and  hise 
much  of  their  heat  and  unhealthy  properties.  In 
Tucum&n  and  Cujo,  where  they  are  known  bj 
the  name  of  sonda,  they  are  much  more  incom- 
modious, and  are  more  suflfbcating  than  even  the 
siroc  in  Italy.  The  s.  winds  coming  immediately 
from  the  antarctic  pole,  are  cold  and  dry ;  these 
ar^  usually  from  the  s.  w.  and  prevail  m  Chile 
during  the  time  that  the  sun  is  in  the  s.  1iemis« 
phere  ;  they  blow  constantly  towards  the  equator, 
the  atmosphere  at  that  period  being  highly  rare* 
fied,  and  no  adverse  current  of  air  opposing  itself 
to  their  course:  as  they  disperse  the  vapodrs, 
and  drive  them  towards  the  Andes,  it  rains  but 
seldom  during  their  continuance.  The  clouds 
collected  upon  these  mountains,  uniting  with  those} 
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[whicb  come  from  llie  w.  occasion  very  heavy  rains, 
accompanied  ti^ith  thunder,  in  all  the  provinces 
beyond  tlie  Andes,  particularly  in  those  of  Tucu- 
man  and  Cujo,  ^vhile  at  the  same  time  the  atmos- 
phere of  Chile  is  constantly  clear,  and  its  inliabi* 
tants  enjoy   their  finest    season.    The    contrary 
takes  place  in  ivinter,  ivhich  is  the  fine  season  in 
these  provinces,  and  the  rainy  in  Chile*    The  5. 
ifind  never  continues  blowing  during  the  whole 
day  with  the  same  force  ;  as  the  dun  approaches 
the  meridian,  it  falls  very  considerably,  and  rises 
again  in  the  afternoon.    At  noon,  when  this  wind 
is  scarcely  perceptible,  a  fresh  breeze  is  felt  from 
the  sea,  whicb  continues  about  two  or  three  hours ; 
the  husbandmen  give  it  the  name  of  the  twelve 
o^clock  breeze,  or  the  country man*s  watch,  as  it 
serves  to  regulate  them  in  determining  that  hour. 
This  sea-breeze  returns  regularly  at  midnight,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  tide;  it  is 
stronger  in  autumn,  and  sometimes  accompanied 
with  hail.    The  e.  winds  rarely  prevaU  in  Chile, 
their  course  being  obstructed  by  the  Andes.    Hur- 
ricanes, so  common  in  the  Antilles,  are  unknown 
here;  there  exists  indeed  a  solitary  example  of  a 
hurricane,  which,  in  163S,  did  much  injury  to  the 
fortress  of  Caremalpo,  in  the  ^.  part  of  Chile. 
The  mild  temperature  which  Chile  ahnost  always 
enjoys  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  succession  of 
these  winds,  as  a  situation  so  near  the  tropic  would 
naturally  expose  it  to  a  more  violent  degree  of 
heat.    In  addition  to  those,  the  tide,  the  abundant 
dews,  and  certain  winds  from  the  Andes,  which 
are  distinct  from  the  e,  wind,  cool  the  air  so  much 
in  summer,  that  in  the  shade  no  one  is  ever  in- 
commoded with  perspiration.    The  dress  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  sea«coast  is  the  same  in  the  win- 
ter as  in  the  summer ;  and  in  the  interior,  where 
the  heat  is  more  perceptible  than  elsewhere,  Reau* 
mar's   thermometer  scarcely  ever  exceeds  S5°. 
The  nights,  throughout  the  country,  are  generally 
of  a  very  agreeable  temperature.     Notwithstand- 
ing the  moderate  beat  ot  Chile,  all  the  fruits  of 
warm  countries,  and  even  those  of  the  tropics, 
arrive  to  great  perfection  there,  which  renders  it 
probable  that  the  warmth  of  the  soil  far  exceeds 
that  of  the  atmosphere.    The  countries  bordering 
on  the  €.  of  Chile  do  not  enjoy  these  refreshing 
winds ;  the  air  there  is  suffocating,  and  as  oppres- 
sive as  in  Africa  under  the  same  latitude. 

18.  Meteors. — Meteors  are  very  frequent  in 
Cbile,iespecially  those  called  shooting  stars,  which 
are  to  be  seen  there  almost  the  whole  year ;  also 
balls  of  fire,  that  usually  rise  from  the  Andes,  and 
fall  into  the  sea.  The  aurora  eustraUs^  on  the 
the  contrary,  is  very  uncommon ;  that  which  was 


observed  in  1640  was  one  of  the  largest ;  it  was 
visible,  from  the  accounts  that  have  been  left  ,1^ 
from  the  month  of  February  until  April.  During 
this  century  they  have  appeared  at  four  difiereni 
times.  Tnis  phenomenon  is  more  frequently  vi- 
sible in  the  Archipelago  of  Chilo6,  from  the  greater 
elevation  of  the  pole  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

19.  Volcanoes. — That  a  country  producing  such 
an  abundance  of  sulphureous,  nitrous,  and  bitu- 
minous substances,  should  be  subject  to  volcanic 
eruptions,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  nume- 
rous volcanoes  in  the  Cordilleras  would,  of  them-* 
selves,  furnish  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  quantity  of 
these  combustible  materisus;  there  are  said  to 
be  14  which  are  in  a  constant  state  of  eruption, 
and  a  still  greater  number  that  discharge  smoke 
only  at  intervals.  These  are  all  situated  in  that 
part  of  the  Andes  appertaining  to  Chile,  and  nearly 
m  the  middle  of  that  range  of  mountains ;  so  that 
the  lava  and  ashes  thrown  out  by  thein  never  ex- 
tend beyond  their  limits.  These  mountains  and 
their  vicinities  are  found,  on  examination,  to  con- 
tain great  quantities  of  sulphur  and  sal-ammoniac, 
marcaaite  in  an  entire  and  decomposed  state,  cal- 
cined and  crystallized  stones,  and  various  metallic 
substances.  The  greatest  eruption  ever  known  in 
Chile  was  that  of  Pderoa,  which  happened  on  the 
Sd  of  December  1760,  when  that  volcano  formed 
itself  a  new  crater,  and  a  neighbouring  mountain 
was  rent  asunder  for  many  miles  in  extent;  the 
eruption  was  accompanied  by  a  dreadful  explo- 
sion, which  was  heard  throughout  the  whole 
country ;  fortunately  it  was  not  succeeded  by  any 
very  violent  shocks  of  an  earthquake :  the  quan-* 
tity  of  lava  and  ashes  was  so  great  that  it  filled 
the  neighbouring  valleys,  and  occasioned  a  rise  of 
the  waters  of  the  Tingeraca,  which  continued  for 
many  days.  At  the  same  time  the  course  of  the 
Lontue,  a  very  considerable  river,  was  impeded 
for  10  days,  by  a  part  of  the  mountain  which  fell 
and  filled  its  bed  ;  the  water  at  length  forced  itself- 
a  passage,  overflowed  all  the  neighbouring  plains* 
and  formed  a  lake  which  still  remains.  In  the 
whole  of  the  country  not  included  in  the  Andes, 
there  are  but  two  volcanoes ;  the  first,  situate  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Rape],  is  small,  and  dis- 
charges only  a  little  smok^  from  time  to  time ;  the 
second  is  the  great,  volcano  of  YiUarica,  in  the 
country  of  Arauco.  This  volcano  mav  be  seen  at 
the  distance  of  150  miles ;.  and  although  it  appears 
to  be  insulated,  it  is  said  to  be  connected  by  iU 
base  with  the  Andes.  The  summit  of  the  moun-» 
tain  is  covered  with  snow,  and  is  in  a  constant 
state  of  eruption;  it  is  14  mites  in  circumference* 
at  its  base,  which  is  principally  covered  with} 
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Lpleasant  forc&fs :  a  i^rcat  number  of  rivers  derive 
^oeir  sonrccs  from  it,  and  its  perpetual  verdure 
burnishes  a  proof  that  its  eruptions  have  never  been 
very  violent. 

SO.  Earthquakes. — The  quantity  of  inflammable 
substances  with  ^hirh  the  soil  of  Chile  abounds, 
rendered  active  by  the  electric  fluid,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  principal  cauacs  of  earth- 
quakes, the  only  sconr^L^c  that  aillicts  this  favoured 
country.     Another,  however,  not  less  capable  of 
producing  this  terrible  phenomenon,   is  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  air  contained   in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  in  consequence  of  the  water  wliich,  insinuat- 
ing itself  by  subterrammu  passa^^s  from  the  sea, 
becomes  ohanged   into  vapour.     This  hypothesis 
will  explain  why  the  provinces  to  the  r.  oftiic 
Andes,  nt  a  distance  from  the  sea,  arc  so  little  in- 
Gommodcd  by  earthquakes.     Two,   however,  Co- 
piap(>  and  Coquimbo,  although  near  the  sea,  and 
as  rich  in  minerals  as  the  others,  have  never  suf- 
fered fnim    earthquakes ;    and  whilst  the  other 
parts  of  the  country'  have  lK*cn  violently  shaken, 
these  have  not  ex{)ericnced  the  least  shock,  or 
lircn  but  slightly  agitated.    It  is  a  general  opinion 
that  the  earth  in  these  provinces  is  intersected  by 
large  caverns.     The  noises  heard  in  many  places, 
and  vrbich  appear  to  indicate  the  passage  of  waters, 
orsubterraneous  winds,seem  to  confirmthis  opinion, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  by  aflbrding  a  free 
vent  to  the  inflamed  substances,  these  caverns  may 
serve  to  counteract  the  progress  of  those  convul- 
sions to  which  the  neighbouring  country  is  subject. 
The  inhabitants  usually  calculate  three  or  four 
earthquakes  at  Chile  annually,  but  they  are  very 
slight,  and  little  attention  is  paid  to  them.     The 
great  earthquakes  happen  but  rarely,  and  of  these 
not  more  than  five  have  occurred  in  a  period  of 
S44  years,  from  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  to  the 
present  period,  1813.     From  a  course  of  accurate 
observations  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  earth- 
quakes never  occur  unexpectedlv  in  this  country, 
but  are  always  aimounced  by  a  hollow  sound  pro- 
ceeding from  a  vibration  of  the  air;  and  as  the 
shocks  do  not  succeed  each  other  rapidly,  the  in- 
habitants have  sufficient  time  to  provide  for  their 
safety.     They  have,  however,  in  order  to  secure 
themselves  at  all  events,    built  their  cities  in  a 
very  judicious  manner ;  the  streets  are  left  so  broad 
that  the  inhabitants  would  be  safe  in  the  middle  of 
them,  should  even  the  houses  fall  upon  both  sides. 
In  addition  to  this,  all  the  houses  nave  spacious 
courts  and  gardens,  which  would  serve  as  places  of 
refuge;  those  who  are  wealthy  have  usually  in 
their    gardens    several    neat    wooden    barracks, 
where  thry  pass  the  night    whenever   they  are 


tliFcatencd  with  an  earthquake.  Under  these  cir- 
curostanoes  the  Chilians  live  without  apprehension, 
especially  as  the  earthquakes  have  never  been 
hitherto  attended  with  any  considerable  sinking  of 
the  earth,  or  falling  of  buildings ;  this  is  prvMdj 
owing  to  subterranean  passages  communicating 
with  the  volcanoes  of  the  Andes,  which  are  so  many 
vent-holes  for  the  inflamed  substances,  and  aerre 
to  counteract  their  efl'ects.  Were  it  not  for  the 
nunil)er  of  these  volcanoes,  Chile  woukl,  ip  all 
probability,  be  rendered  uninhabitable.  Some 
pretend  tliat  they  can  foretel  an  earthquake  from 
certain  changes  in  the  atmosphere:  silthough  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  impossible,  it  is  altcgether 
discredited  by  many  of  the  best  writers  ou  Chile : 
these  observe  that  they  will  occur  both  in  the 
rainy  and  dry  seasons,  during  a  storm  aa  well  as  a 
calm. 

21.  Some  detail  of  productions. — >.ChiIe  pio- 
duccs  none  of  those  dangerous  or  venomous  ani* 
mals  which  are  so  much  dreaded  in  hot  countries; 
<^nd  it  has  but  one  species  of  small  serpent,  which 
is  perfectly  harmless,  as  the  French  academicians 
ascertained  when  they  went  to  Peru,  in  1736,  to 
measure  a  degree  of  the  meridian,    tllloa  also,  m 
his  Voyage,  part  II.  vol.  111.  observes,  "  This 
country  is  not  infested  by  any  kind  of  intect  ex- 
cept the  chiguasy  or  pricker,  or  any  jpoisonoos 
reptile;  and  although  in  the  woods  and  neUs  some 
snakes  are  to  be  found,  their  bite  is  by  no  wyMffff 
dangerous ;  nor  does    any   savage    or  firocioua 
beast  excite  terror  in  its  plains.    The  pumoj  or 
American  lion,  which  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the 
thickest  and  least  frequented  forests,  isdistinguuh* 
ed  from  tlie  African  lion,  both  by  its  being  with- 
out a  mane  and  its  timidity ;  there  is  no  uistance 
of  its  ever  having  attacked  a  man,  and  a  person 
may  not  only  travel,  but  lie  down  to  sleep  with 
perfect  security,  in  any  part  of  the  plain,  and 
even  in  the  thickest  forests  of  the  mountams.    Nei- 
ther timers,  wolves,   nor  many   other   ferocious 
beasts  that  infest  the  neighbouring  countries,  are 
known  there.    Probably  the  great  ridge  of  the 
Andes,  which  is  every  where  extremely  steep, 
and  covered  with  snow,  serves  as  a  barrier  to  their 
passage.     The  mildness  of  the  climate  may  also 
be  unfavourable  to  them,  as  the  greater  part  of 
these  animals  are  natives  of  the  hottest  countries. 
Horses,  asses,  cattle,  sheep,  coats,   many  kimls 
of  dogs,  cats,  and  even  mice,  liave  been  brought 
hither  by  the  Spaniards.    All  these  animals  have 
muUiplicd   exceedingly,  and  increased  in  siae. 
The  price  of  the  best  horses  is  from  100  to  600 
crowns  ;  the  asses  arc  strong  and  stately,  though 
bunted  chiefly  for  their  skins ;  and  the  mules  ara] 
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rdisKngiiislied  for  being  Terr  8ure*feotod  and  actire. 
The  horned  cattle  haye,  through  the  faromable 
temperature  of  the  cUmate,  acquired  a  laiger  sise, 
VfhiU  their  flesh  has  become  better  and  more  nu* 
tritive ;  the  sheep  imported  from  Spain  retain  a 
wool  as  beautiful  as  that  of  the  best  Spanish  sheep, 
each  sheep  yielding  annually  from  10  to  15  lbs*  of 
wool ;  they  breed  twice  a-year,  and  have  gene- 
rally two  at  a  hiith.  The  common  price  of  cattle 
throuj^hout  the  country  is  from  ttiree  to  four 
filipp^  (fifteen  or  twentr  francs),  but  in  the  sea- 
ports the  price  is  fixed  by  an  ancient  r^ulation, 
at  10  crowns ;  of  which  the  commandant  of  the 
port  receives  four,  and  the  owner  six. 

The  different  lunds  of  trees  known  in  Chile 
amount  to  97,  and  cf  these  only  IS  shed  their 
leaves :  amMgst  the  plants,  there  are  9000  not 
mentioned  in  botanical  works.  The  melons  here 
are,  according  to  Molina,  thiee  feet  long,  and  the 
cmly  fruits  unknown  are  medlars,  service  apples, 
tfaree-grained  medlar,  and  the  jujubre.  Of  the 
indigenous  worms,  insects,  &c.  are  56  species, 
anduietunicated  cuttle-fish  found  here  is  of  ISO  lbs. 
weight.  There  are  IS  species  of  crabs  and  craw 
.fish  found  on  the  sea*coast,  and  four  species  in  the 
fresh  waters.  There  are  IS5  species  <»  land4)irds, 
and  of  quadrupeds  36,  without  those  imported. 
The  various  kinds  of  esculent  fish  found  upon  the 
coast  are  computed  by  the  fishermen  at  76,  the  most 
of  them  difienng  from  those  of  then,  hemisphere, 
and  appearing  to  be  peculiar  to  that  sea. 

Amongst  £he  earths  of  this  country  is  a  day 
thought  to  be  very  analogous  to  kaolin  of  the 
Chinese ;  another  kind  called  rovo,  producing  an 
excellent  black  dye,  and  represented  by  Feuille 
and  Frazier  as  superior  to  the  best  European 
blacks.  The  membraneous  mica^  otherwise  M us- 
covy  grass,  is  also  found  here  in  the  greatest  per- 
fection, botii  as  respects  its  transparency  and  the 
sijEC  of  its  laminae ;  of  this  substance  the  country 
people  manufiicture  artificial  flowers,  and  like  the 
Rnssiansy  make  use  of  it  for  glazing  their  houses. 
The  thin  plates  which  are  used  for  windows  are  bv 
many  preferred  to  elass,  from  their  being  pliable 
and  less  fragile,  and  possessing  what  appears  to  be 
a  peculiar  pro^rty ,  of  freely  admitting  the  light 
and  a  view  ot  external  objects  to  those  within, 
while  persons  without  are  prevented  from  seeing 
any  thing  in  the  house. 

82.  Jnresent  inevo/irltofi.-^ln  Chile,  the  autho- 
rity of  the  mother  country  has  been  superseded 
by  the  aristocracy  of  the  colony.  The  ^[oveni- 
ment  has  fallen,  peaceably  and  without  resistance, 
into  the  hands  of^  the  grout  Creole  families,  who 
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seem  hitherto  to  have  used  their  power  with  tern* 
per  and  moderation.    See  La  PiiATA.1 

Chile,  a  river  of  the  former  kingdom,  in  the 
district  of  Tolten  Baxo.  It  runs  w.  and  enters 
the  sea  between  the  rivers  Tolten  and  Budi. 

Chile,  a  point  of  the  coast  of  the  province  and 
carregimiento  of  Arequipa. 

Chile,  a  small  islana  of  the  S.  sea,  in  the  same 
province  and  corregimienio* 

CHILENO,  Paso  del,  a  ford  of  the  river 
Jaz^ua,  in  the  province  and  government  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  close  to  the  river  Coraobes. 

CHILERIOS,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  runs  n.  and  enter9 
the  river  N^o. 

CHILES,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  car^ 
regmiento  of  Pasto  in  the  kingd<Hn  of  Quito. 

TCHILHOWEE  Mountain,  in  the  ^.  e.  part 
of  the  state  of  Tennessee,  and  between  it  and  the 
Cherokee  country.] 

CHILIA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
carreghniefiie  of  Caxamarquilh  and  CoUay  in 
Peru. 

CHILINTOMO,  a  mountain  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Guayaquil  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito ;  inhabited  bv  some  Indians,  who,  although 
reduced  to  the  Catholic  faith,  are  nevertheless  of 
such  vile  habits  as  constantly  to  manifest  how 
deeply  idolatrv  is  rooted  in  them. 

CIIILIPUIN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
ecrregimiento  of  Chachapoyas  in  Peru. 

[CHILISQUAQUE,  a  township  on  Susque- 
hannah  river,  in  Pennsylvania.] 

CHILI^HUA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  cwregifnienio  of  Carangas  in  Peru,  and  of  the 
archbisliopric  of  Cbarcas. 

[CHILLAKOTHE,  an  Indian  town  on  the 
Great  Miami,  which  was  destroyed  in  1782  by  a 
body  of  militia  from  Kentucky.  General  Harmar 
supposes  this  to  be  the  <<  English  Tawixtwi,"  in 
Hutchins*s  map.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  fort, 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  river  are  extensive  mea* 
dows.  This  name  is  applied  to  many  different 
places,  in  honour  of  an  iniuential  chief  who  for* 
merly  headed  the  Shawanoes.    See  Tawixtwi.] 

[Chillakothe,  Old,  is  an  Indian  town  des* 
troyed  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States  in  1780. 
It  lies  about  three  miles  s.  of  Little  Mimia  river; 
the  country  in  its  vicinity  is  of  a  rich  soil,  and  is 
beautifully  chequered  with  meadows.] 

CHILLAN,  a  city,  the  capital  of  the  district 
and  carmghnienio  of  this  name  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile,  u  is  very  small  and  poor,  although  it 
contains  some  fkmilies  of  dbtinction.    It  consists, 
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nt  the  most,  of  360  houses:  for  having  been  des* 
troyed  by  the  Araucanians,  in  1509,  it  has  never 
■since  been  able  to  reach  its  former  decree  of  splen- 
dour,  it  lies  between  the  river  Nuble  to  the  n. 
and  the  Itata  to  the  s.  in  lat.  35""  56'  5. 

Chillan,  a  mountain  or  volcano  of  the  same 
province  and  corregimiento^^i  a  little  distance 
from  the  former  city.  Pn  its  skirts  are  the  Indian 
nations  of  the  Puelches,  Pehuenches,  and  ChiquiU 
lanes,  who  have  an  outlet  by  the  navigation  oi  the 
Tiver  Deraante. 

CniLLAN,  a  small  'river  of  the  same  pro- 
vince. 

«CHILLAOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
coiregimiento  of  this  name  in  Peru.  It  is  of  a 
hot  temperature,  and  produces  some  tobacco  «nd 
almonds. 

CHILLOA,  or  Chilt.o,  a  Uanura  of  the  king- 
'<lom   of  Quito,   near  this  capital, '  between  two 
chains  of  mountains,  one  very  lofty  towards  the 
*r.  and  the  other  lower  towards  the  f.   It  is  watered 
?by  two  principal  rivers,  the  Pita  and  the  Ama- 
guana,   which  at   the  end  of  the  Uanura  waxid 
'themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  called 
-Guangapolo,  in  the  territory  of  the  settlement  of 
'Alangasi,  and  at  the  spoC*balled  Las  J  untas;  In  this 
plain  lie  the  settlements  of  Aroaguafia,  Sangolqui, 
<fAlangasi,  and  Conocoto,  all  of  which  are  curacies  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  Quito.  Itisofamild  and  pleasant 
temperature,  although  somelimes  rather  cold,  from 
its  proximity  to  the  mountains  ox  paramos  of  Pin« 
lac,  Antisana,  Ruminavi,and  Sincholagua.     Here 
was  former! V  celebrated  the  cavalgatOj  by  the  col- 
legians of  the  head  college  and  seminary  of  San 
Luis  de  Quito,  during  the  vacations.     The  soil 
produces  abundance  of  wheat  and  maize.     It  is 
much  resorted  to  by  the  gentlemen  of  Quito  as  a 
place  of  recreation.     It  is  eight  or  nine  leagues  in 
length ,  and  six  in  width. 

CHILLOGALLO,  a  settlement  of  the  king- 
•dom  of  Quito,  in  the  district  of  Las  Cinco  Leguas 
-de  su  Capital. 

[CHILMARK,  a  township  on  Martha's  Vine- 
yard  island,  Duke's  county,  Massachusetts,  con- 
taining 771  inhabitants.  It  lies  9Q  miles  5.  by  e. 
of  Boston.    See  Martha's  Vimeyard.] 

CHILOE,  a  larce  island  of  the  Archipelago  or 
•Ancdd  of  tho  kingdom  of  Chile,  being  one  of  the 
18  provinces  or  carregtmienios  which  compose  it. 
It  is  38  leagues  in  length,  ahd  nine  in  width  at  the 
broadest  part ;  and  varies  until  it  reaches  only 
two  leagues  across,  which  is  its  narrowest  part.  It 
is  of  a  cold  temperature,  being  very  subject  to 
heavy  rains  and  fiesh   winds;    notwitbstmdiog 
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which  its  climate  is  iMxdthy.  Around  it  are  fiiur 
other  islands ;  and  the  number  of  settlements  in 
these  are  S5,  which  are, 

Achau,  :Quehay, 

Lin-lin,  Cbelin, 

Llifioa,  Limuy, 

Quenac,  .Tanqiii, 

'  Moulin,  '  Chiduapi, 

.-Cahuac,  .  AbCau, 

Alau,  Tabor, 

Apiau,  .Quenu, 

Ghaulinec,  Llaycha, 

Afiihue,  iHaar, 

Chegnian ,  .  Calbuco, 

Vata-Chauquis,  Isla  Grande. 

Caucahue, 
All  of  these  are  mountainous,  little  cultivated, 
and  produce  only  a  small  proportion  of  ^b«U, 
barley,  flax,  and  papas y  esteemed  the  Jbeit  ci-Mj 
in  Aoierica;  besides  seme  swine,  of  wliioh  hums 
are  made,  which  they  cure- by  firost,  andaseof  so 
delicate  &  flavour  as  not  only  to  be  h^fhly  ^estoemed 
here,  bat  in  all  other  parts,  both  in  and  out^-tbe 
'kingdom,  and  are  in  Act  a  very  large  branch  of 
commerce.  The  principal  trade,  however,  con- 
sists in  planks  of  several  es^juisite  woods,  the  trees 
4>f  whicn  are  so  thick,  that  from  each  ^  thein  are 
cut  in  general  600  planks,  of  SO  feet  in 'length, 
and  or  I4  foot  in  width.  Some  of  these  trees 
have  measured  24  yatds  in  circunifersnce.  The 
natives  make  various  kinds  of  woollen  garments, 
such  9is  ponchos  J  quilts,  coverlids,  baiaes,aiid  bor* 
(oHllos*  The  whole  of  this  province  is  for  the  most 
part  poor ;  its  natives  live  very  frugally,  and  with 
little  communication  with  any  otror  jmi  of  the 
world,  save  with  those  who  are  accustomed  to  come 
-hither  in  the  fleet  once  a-year.  Although  it  has 
some  small  settlements  oh  4he  continent,  in  Yal* 
divia,  yet  these  are  more  than  90  ordO  leaguesdis* 
tant  Arom  this  place,  and  are  inhabited  by  infidel 
Indians.  These  iriands -abound  in  delicate  shell- 
•fish  of  various  kinds,  and  in  a  variety  of  other 
fish ;  in  the  taking  of  which  the  inhabitants  are 
much  occupied,  and  on- which  they  chiefly  sub- 
sist. This  jurisdiction  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by 
the  territ(nry  of  the  ancient  city  of  Osomo,  which 
•was  destroyed  by  the  Araucanian  Indians,  1.  by 
the  extensii^  Archipelagoes  of  Huayaneco  and 
Huaytecas,  and  others  which  reach  as  for  asihe 
"Straits  of  Magellan  and  the  ^  Terra  ^del-l^Qego,  f. 
by  the  cordilltras  and  the  Patagonian  country,  and 
w.  by  the  Pacific  or  S.  sea.  -  On  its  mountains  are 
found  amber,  and  something  wsambling  gold  dost, 
*  which  is  washed  up  by  the  rains,  although  no 
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mines  b«?e  as  jet  been  disbovfaiM  hei«.  ThiBse* 
islands  have  lome' ports,  but  such'  a^  are  small^  m« 
secure,  and  without  any  defence,  with  the  ezoep* 
tion  of  that  of  Chacao.  The  inhabitant  shomd 
amount  to  22fi00  soalft,  and  these  aie  divided- 
ii|to4I  settlements  or  parishes,  being"  formed  hf 
the  redaccianes  of  the  missionaties  of  St.  Fraiicis, 
and  consisting  at  tiie  present  day,  for  the  most* 
part,  of  Spaniards  and  Crede^.  The  capital  is  the 
city  of  Santia^  de  Gastfb,  in  the  iieilrge  island  of 
Cbilo6.  [For  further  account,  see  index  to  addi- 
tional history  of  Chile,  chap.  lY •  ^  S5.] 

CHILON,  a  seCttemeiit  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  in  Peru ; 
sitttate  in  a  yalley  which  is  beautiful  and  fertile, 
and  which  abounds  in  wheat*  Twenty-eight  leagues 
from  the  settleqiept  of  Samay  pata. 

GHILOSTUTAy  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  ofcoUf «  mojfor  of  Zedales  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala. 

CHlLPANSINGO,or  Chilpantzinco,  aset* 
ttement  of  theint^ndanoy  of  Mexico,  surrounded 
with  fertile  fiblds  of  ^heat.  Elevation  1080  me* 
ties.  6r  3542  f^. 

uHILQUES  Y  KtASQVBSy  a  province  asd 
OBfrregimienio  of  Peru,  bounded  by  the  province 
of  Quispic^nchi;  5.  r.  by  that  of  Chuinbiviloas ; 
s.  and  f  •  ti.  hy  that  of  Ckiid)bmbas }  w.  by  that  of 
Abttncay"^  and  n.  w.  by  Cuacow  Its  temperature 
is  various,  the  proportion  of  heat  and  cold  being 
ragulated  by  its  diSi^rent  degreies  of  dfevation  ;  so 
that  in  the  quebradas  ox  Aee^  giens,  it  is  warm, 
and  in  the  ^tVira^  or  mountain^,  cold.  It  is  13 
leflgues.in  length,  andSS  in  vridth ;  is  watered  by 
three  rivers,  which  are  the  Cusibamba,  passing- 
Ifanmgh  the  valley  of  this  name,  the  Yelille,  and 
die  Santo  Tomas ;  over  these  rivers  ar^  extended 
seven  bridges,  which  form  a  comnranication  with 
th^  other  provinces.  It  has  lifceTirise  ^ight  small 
lakes,  and  id  some  of  these  are  found  water-fowl. 
Thie  hot  parts  abound  i^  all  kinds  of  froits ;  in 
wheat,  nuuze,  pulse,  potatoes,  and  are  well  stocked 
with  some  sorts  of  catfle,  and  great  herds  of  deer. 
Its  natives  fabricate  the  manufactures  of  the  coun- 
Iry ;  such  as  cloths,  baisses,  and  coarse  friease,  by 
.  fikeflens  of  ckorillosy  or  running  streams,  as  thev 
have  no  mills  for  fulling,  since  a  royal  licence  is 
necessary  for  the  makii^  use  of  the  same.  Al- 
though the  appearance  of  mines  has  in  many 
places  been  oiscovered  amongst  the  mountains, 
yet  no  mines  have  as  yet  been  worked,  and  t^o 
only  have  been  known  to  have  been  opened  in 
fbrniidr  times.  This  province  has  suffered  much 
from  earthquakes ;  and  the  greatest  ol  these  hap« 
peoed  in  1707,  wbeit'  many  settlements  were  made 
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desMale.  It  is  composed  of  S7  settlemiettts,  and 
these  contain  16,000  inhabitants.  The  Oapital  is 
Faruio ;  and  the  repariimietao  of  the  correghmetOo 
used  to  amount  to  84,550  dollars,  and  the  aleavala 
to  6T6  dollars  per  ami.    The  other  settlements  are^ 


CSoloba^ 

Araipalpa, 

San  ^Lorenzo, 

Pampacucho, 

Ceapa, 

Cncnirihuay, 

Tucuyachi, 

Coron, 

Paoopata, 

Aicha^Urinzaba, 

Pilpinto, 

Huayaconga, 

Aocba-Amansaia, 


Pocomy, 

Hanoquite, 

Corca,. 

Paucartenibo, 

Amacha, 

Antapalea; 

QuiUi, 

Acca, 

Vilque, 

Capi, 

Cavabamba, 

Huancahuanca, 

Yaurisque. 


Pbroo, 

Chilqubs,  another  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Lucanas  in  the  same  king- 
dom ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Pucquin. 

CHILTAL,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Atacames  or  Esraeraldas  in  the 
ra  of  Quito ;  situate  in  the  valley  of  Chota^ 
on  tne  shore  of  the  river  Mira. 

CHILTEPEG,  a  settlement  of  the  bead  setUe- 
ment  of  Tepatcatepec  in  Nueva  Espana.  Its  tem- 
perature is  the  mUdest  of  any  part  of  its  jurisdic- 
tioa.  It  is  situate  in  the  middle  of  a  {liain,  m» 
tending  over  the  top  of  a  hill,  on  two  sides  of 
which  are  large  chasms,  so  immensely  deep,  that 
it  is  really  astonishing  to  observe  how  the  Indianc^ 
contrive  to  cultivate  the  nmoteras  on  their  edges.- 
It  contains  67  families  of  Inaians,  and  isfiveleaguea 
to  the  s.  of  its  head  settlement. 

Chii^tepec,  a  river  of  the  province  and  alcai^ 
ikammor  of  Tabasco,  which  runs  into  the  sea. 

CHILUA,  SAif  Marcos  db,  a  settlement  of 
the  province  and  corregimienio  of  Hnanta  in  Peru  $ 
annexed  <o  the  Curacy  of  Huamanguilla. 

CHIMA,  a  mountain  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
in  the  government  and  corregimienio  of  Cbimbo 
or  Guaranda,  to  the  w.  of  the  settlement  of  Asan- 
coto.  It  is  entirely  covered  with  woods  and  with 
streams,  which  flow  down  from  the  heights  into 
the  plains  of  Babahoyo.  The  river  named  De  la 
Chima  runs  from  e.  tow.  until  it  joins  the  Caracol. 
A  way  has  been  opened  through  this  mountain 
which  leads  to  Guaranda  or  Guayaquil ;  but  it  is 
passable  in  the  summer  only.  There  is  also  an* 
other  pass  equally  difficult  and  dangerous,  called 
Angas.  The  cold  is  great  at  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  at  the  skirts  the  heat  is  excessive.  It  is 
in  lat.  44^  f. 
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CHIMALAPA,  Samta  Maria  db,  a  settle- 
meni  of  the  bead  settlement  of  the  district  and 
akabUa  mayor  of  Tehuantepec  in  Nueva  Espafia. 
It  is  of  a  cold  temperaiure,  and  the  whole  of  its 
district  is  covered  with  very  larcre  trees,  especially 
firs  fit  for  ship-building.  Twenty-five  leagues 
n.  w.  of  its  capital. 

CHIAMLHUACAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Coatcpec  in 
Nueva  Espaila.  It  contains  a  good  convent  of  the 
religious  order  of  St.  Domingo,  300  families  of 
Spaniards,  Mustees^  and  M ulattoes,  who  employ 
themselves  in  labour,  and  in  the  commerce  of  seeds 
and  large  and  small  cattle,  which  are  bred  in  the 
estates  contiguous ;  but  the  latter  in  no  great  de- 
gree, owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water  and  pasture 
which  prevails  here. 

CiiiMALHUACAN,  auothcr  settlement  and  bead 
settlement  of  the  district  in  the  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Chalco,  of  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  166 
fiiroilies  of  Indians,  and  a  convent  of  the  religious 
order  of  St.  Domingo.  Five  leagues  n.  of  its 
capital. 

CHIMALTENANGO,  a  province  and  carr/?- 
gimienlo  of  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala ;  situate 
in  the  valley  of  this  capital.  It  is  very  pleasant 
and  fertile,  and  peopled  with  Indians. 

CIIIMALTEPEC,  a  settlement  of  the  alcafdia 
mayor  of  Tlapa  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  ^ 
fiunilies  of  Indians,  and  is  two  leagues  from  the 
real  of  the  mines  of  Cairo. 

Chimaltepec,  another  small  settlement  of  the 
head  settlement  of  Malcatepec,  and  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Nexapa,  very  near  its  head  settlement. 

CHI  MAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go« 
vernment  of  Darien,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme  ;  situate  near  the  coast  of  the  S.  sea,  and  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  of  its  name,  having  a  small 

?ort,  which  is  garrisoned  by  a  detachment  from 
*anama,  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the  inva- 
sions which  are  continually  made  by  the  Indians. 
Chiman,  a  river  of  this  province  and  govern- 
ment, which  rises  in  the  mountains  on  the  s.  coast, 
and  runs  into  the  sea  opposite  the  island  of  Nar- 
raiiial. 

CHIMBA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Coquimbo  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile.  It  has  the  celebrated  talc  gold-mine  which 
was  discovered  36  years  ago  by  a  fisherman,  who 
pulling  up  a  plant  of  large  and  prickly  leaves, 
called  cardon^  or  fuller's  thistle,  for  the  purpose  of 
fuel  for  his  fire,  observed  that  particles  of  gold 
dropped  from  its  roots;  and  having  more  narrowly 
inspected  it,  found  pieces  amidst  the  mould  of 
coubiderable  size  and  of  very  fine  quality.     Thus 
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a  mine  became  eitabluhed  here,  and  when  it  was 
fint  dog  it  yielded  from  300  to  500  doUan  each 

CiiiMBA,  another  settlement  of  the  provinoe  and 
corregimiento  of  Caxatambo  in  P^ru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Andajes. 

CHIMBACALLE,  or  San  Juan  Etanob- 
liiST A,  a  settlement  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  in 
the  corregimiento  of  the  dihtrict  of  Las  Cinco 
L^uasde  la  Capital,  (ofthe  Five  Leagues  from  the 
Capital),  of  which  this  is  looked  ui>on  as  a  suburb 
from  its  proximity. 

CIIIMBAUONGO,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of 
Chile.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  its  cordU/erOj 
and  unites  itself  with  that  of  Tinguiragua  to  enter 
the  Napel.  This  river  waters  and  fertilises  aome 
\cry  pleasant  and  delightful  valleys,  abounding  in 
pastures,  whereon  breed  and  fatten  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  cattle.  On  its  shores  aretwoconventsy  one 
ofthe  religious  order  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Mer- 
ced, for  the  instruction  ofthe  Indians  in  the  Chris* 
tian  faith ;  and  another  a  house  for  novices,  which 
belonged  to  the  regulars  ofthe  society  of  Jesuits; 
and  also  within  a  league's  distance  from  thelatteri 
is  a  convent  ofthe  onler  of  St.  Domingo. 

CiiiMBARONGO,  a  Settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Colchagua  in  the  same  king- 
dom ;  situate  in  the  former  valley,  between  the 
rivers  Tinguiririca  and  Teno.  There  is  also 
another  small  settlement  annexed,  with  a  chapel 
of  ease.  In  its  district  is  a  convent  of  the  religious 
order  of  La  Merced. 

[CHIMBO,  a  jurisdiction  in  the  province  of 
Zinto  in  South  America,  in  the  torrid  Eooe.  The 
capital  is  also  called  by  the  same  name.] 

CuiMBO  Y  Alausi,  a  Drovince  and  corregt* 
fiiiVn/o  ofthe  kingdom  of  Quito;  bounded  n.bj 
the  serrania  of  the  asiento  of  Ambato ;  $.  by  tte 
government  and  jurisdiction  of  Guayaquil ;  e.  by 
the  district  ofthe  point  of  Santa  Elena  of  tiiis  govern- 
ment; and  n?.  by  the  province  of  Riobamba.  Its  dis- 
trict is  barren  and  poor,  and  the  country  being 
mountainous,  the  inhabitants  have  no  resource  m 
getting  their  livelihood  other  than  by  acting  ai 
carriers  between  the  provinces  of  Riobamba  and 
Tacunga  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  warehouses  of 
Babahoyo  on  the  other,  where  also  are  the  royal 
magazines ;  and  thus  they  bring  back  ^oods  from 
the  provinces  of  Peru,  having  for  this  traffic  m 
number  of  requasy  or  droves  of  mules,  amounting 
in  the  whole  to  1500  bead.  This  commerce  can 
only  he  carried  on  in  the  summer,  the  roads  being 
impassable  in  the  winter  through  the  mountains, 
when  they  say  that  these  are  shut  up :  at  the  aaaf 
season  the  rivers  become  swollen  to  such  a  degn 
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as  to  re0der.ii  iiQpmctical^^,tot cross  thera.  In  tbe 
road  ih^j  usually  take  lies  the  s^ep  declivity  of 
San  Antonio,  extremely  .difficult  to  be  .passed/ 
Tbe  routes  bowever  are  so  well  versed  in  tbe  man- 
ner of  letting  tbemselvcs  slide  down  it,  that  there 
has  never  been  an  instance  of  tliese  animals  falling. 
The  vegetable  productions  of  this  province  are 
confined  to  bark,  and  from  this  no  emolument  is. 
derived,  although  it  was. discovered,  after  much 
search  and  solicitude,  by  the  Lieutenant«coloi¥;l 
Don  Miguel  de  Santistevan.  It  accordingly  pro* 
vides  itself  with  all  that  it  may  reauire  in  this  way 
from  the  adjoining  provinces  or  Riobamba  and 
Tacunga*  It  isot  a^very  cold  temperature,  from 
its  being  so  near  to  the  mountainous  desert  of 
ChiJS}bora2so.  Its  natives  amount  to  SOOO  souls, 
ibe  greater  part  of  them  being  Musteesj  and  the 
whole  are  divided  into  seven  settlements,  of  which 
tbe  capital  bears  the  same  name ;  and  although 
this  waa  formerly  the  residence  of  the  corregidovj 
yet  has  it  of  late  been  deserted  for  tiie  settkment 
of  Guaranda*  The^eren  settlements  are, 
San  Lorenzo,  Guaranda, 

Aa^ncotb,  Guanujo, 

Chapacolo,  Tbmobelas.  - 

San  Miguel,  \ 

CHIMBORAZO,    or  CfiiMDORAsir,    a  very 
lofty  mountain  or  desert  of  the  cordilkra  of  the 

Erovince  and  corregimienio  of  Riobamba,  in  the 
ii^om  of  Quito;  which,  in  the  language  of 
the  country,  signifies  mounUnn  of  the  oU^er  side. 
It  is  covered  with  everlasting  snow,  and  is  the' 
loftiest  mountain  in  the  known  world,  since  its 
height,  taken  by  the  academicians  of  the  sciences 
of  Paris,  is  3SS0  toises  from  the  level  of  the  sea 
to  its  top,  which  terminates  in  a  cone  or  truncated 
pyramid.  Its  sides  are  covered  with  a  kind  of 
ivhite  sand  or  calcined  earth  with  loose  stones, 
and  a  certain  herb  called  pajorij  which  affords  pas- 
ture for  the  cattle  of  the  neighbouring  estates. 
The  warm  streams  flowing  from  its  ft.  side  should 
seem  to  warrant  the  idea  that  within  it  is  a  volcano. 
From  its  top  flow  down  many  rivers,  which  take 
different  wmding  courses;  thus  the  Guaranda 
runs  s.  the  Guano  f  •  e.  and  the  Machala  e.  On 
its  skirt  lies  the  road  which  leads  from  Quito  to 
Guayaquil ;  and  in  order  to  pasi  it  in  safety,  it  is 
requisite  to  be  more  cautious  in  choosing  the  proper 
season  than  were  the  Spanish  conquerors  of  this 
province,  who  were  here  frozen  to  death.  North 
of  the  town  of  Riobamba,  in  lat.  P  2V  18^  s.  ac- 
cording to  the  observatioos  of  M.  La  CSondamine. 
TThia  mountain  was  visited,  on  the  83d  of  June 
1797,  by  Humboldt;  who  with  his  party  reached 
its  e.  slope  on  that  day,  and  plantea  their  instru* 
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ments  on  a  narrow  ledge  of  porphyrittc  rock  which 
projected  from  the  vast  field  of  unlathomed  snow. 
A  chasm,  500  feet  wide,  prevented  their  further 
a$cent.     The  air  was  reduced  to  half  its  usual 
density,    and  felt  intensely    cold  and  piercing. 
Respiration  was  laborious,  and  blood  oozed  from 
their  eyes,  their  lips  and  their  gums.    They  stood , 
oa  the  highest  spot  ever  trod  by  man.     Its  height, 
ascertained  from   barometrical   observation,    was* 
3485  feet  greater  than  the  elevation  attained  in 
1745  by  Condamine,    and  19,300  feet  above  the. 
level  of  the  sea.     From  that  extreme  station,  the 
top  of  Chimborazo  was  found,  by  trigonometrical 
measurement,  to  be  S140  feet  still  higher. 

CHIMBOTE,  a  small  pointed  island  of  the  S. 
sea,  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  province  and  corrc'* 
f^imiento  oi  Santa.  It  lies  close  to  another  called 
Gorcobado. 

CHIMBUZA,  a  large  lake  of  the  province  and^ 
government  of  Harbacoas,  *  of  the  kingdom  of, 
Quito,  to  tbe  f.  w.  of  the  river  Patia,  formed  by  a 
narrow  canal,  through  which  the  water  of  this, 
river  enters,  and  so  ibrms  the  same  lake  into  a. 
sheet  of  water  of  an  oblong  figure,  two  leagues  in 
length,  and  half  a  league  in  breadth.  This  lake 
has  another  narrow  canal,  Ui rough  which  the  wa- 
ter issues,  and  re-unites  itselT  with  the  same 
river. 

CHIMENE,  a  port  of  tbe  e.  coast  of  the  island 
of  San  Juan  in  Npva  Scotia. 

CUIMICA,  a  small  province  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Santa  Marta  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gra- 
nada. It  is  almost  as  it  were  desert  and  aban- 
doned, notwithstaQdii\c  that  it  produces  a  good 
quantity  of  maize.  The  climate  is  hot  aod  un- 
healthy ;  and  although  it  was  formerly  peopled  by 
the  Chimicas  Indians,  none  of  these  are  now  found 
to  reside  here. 

CHIMILAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of 
the  Nuevp  Reyno  de  Granada,  in  the  province  of 
Santa  Marta.  They  inhabit  the  woods  to  the  e. 
of  the  large  river  Magdalcna,  go  naked,  and  have 
no  fixed  wodes.  They  are  cruel  and  treacherous, 
and  are  bounded  by  the  nation  of  the  (fuaxiros. 

CHIMIRAL,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cor^' 
regimienio  of  Copiapo  in  tbe  kmgdom  of  Chile. 
It  rises  in  the  Snowy  sierra^  runs  «p.  ancl  enters  the 
sea  in  the  point,  of  ita  name.  It  in  many  mrts 
runs  in  so  mconsiderable  a  stream  as  frequently  to 
be  in  all  appearance  lost  before  it  enters  tbe  sea. 

Chimiral,  Alto,  a  settlement  of  this  pro- 
vince and  kingdom  ;  situate  on  tbe  shore  ot  the 
former  river. 

CuiMiEAL,  Alto,  a  point  of  the  coast  of  th< 
same  kingdom. 
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CHnVfOR,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Paucartambo in  Pern;  annexed 
to  the  curacj  of  Challabamba* 

CHINA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and' go- 
vernment of  Santa  Marta  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno'  de 
Granada ;  one  of  those  ivhich  enter  the  great 
eienega^  or  qua^ire,  on  the  e. 

CiiiN>^y  a  pomt  of  land  of  the  coast  of  Peru,  in 
the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Canefe. 

China,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  prdyincc. 
and  colony  of  Georgia ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  th^ 
river  Apakchicola. 

CFIINACATES,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
of  Tepeguana,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Yizcaya. 

CH INACOTA,  a  small  settlement  of  the  juris- 
diction and  government  of  Pamplona  in  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  is  of  a  hot  tempe- 
rature, produces  sugar-cane,  plantains,  maize,  and 
is  extremely  fertile  in  wheat ;  but  this  not  without 
cultivation.  The  natives  amount  to  about  90  poor 
families,  and  as  many  Indians.  It  is  situate  in  ah 
extensive  valley,  from  whence  it  derives  its  title, 
and  which  is  also  called.  Of  Meer  Ambrosio,  from 
(he  Indians  having  killed  here  the  German 
Greneral  Ambrosio  de  Alfineer,  by  whom  it  was  dis- 
covered in  15S1.  Four  leagues  n.^.  of  Pam- 
plona. 

CHINANTLA,  a  settlement  and  head  sctUe- 
ment  of  the  district  of  the  akddia  mayor  of  Coza- 
maloapan  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains  40  fami- 
lies of  Chinantecas  Indians,  and  is  v^ry  fertile, 
and  abounding  in  maize  and  cotton.  Eighty 
leagues  5.  of  Mexico. 

CHJNANTEPEC,  Santa  Catalina  de,  a 
settlement  and  head  settlement  of  the  district  of 
the  a/caldia  mat/or  of  Guayacocotla  in  Nueva 
Espafia.  Its  territory  is  some\Yhat  extensive,  and 
the  settlements  or  wards  belonging  to  it  are  far  re« 
moved  from  each  other,  the  greater  part  of  them 
being  situate  within  the  deep  glens,  or  oil  the 
heights,  so  that  the  roads  to  tnem  are  very  diffi- 
cult, it  contains,  in  all,  1340  faiUilSes  of  In- 
dians. 

CHINAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  La  Sonora ;  situftt^  on  the  shore  of 
tne  river  of  its  name,  heiweeii  the  i^ttleinents  of 
Arispo  and  Bacuachi. 

CHINAS,  a  settlement  6t  fUe  pVbvin^  and 
government  of  Popay&n. 

CHINATAGUAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  In- 
dians of  Peru ;  situate  to  the  n,  of  the  city  of  Gua-" 
nuco.    They  are  descendants  of  the  Panataguas, 
of  whom  few  remain  at  the  present  day^i  and  of 
whom  but  little  is  known* 
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CHINATECA,  a  setttemerit  of  the  pmvinoir 
and  cohtffimiefdo  of  Tuiija  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Gnfiiadk ;  situate  on  the  skirt  of  a  mountain. 

CHINATOS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Ibdiaiis  of 
the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada^  who  inhabit  ike 
forests  to  the  ir.  e.  |  to  the  e.  or  the  city  of  Pkm* 

Slona.     They  are  relics  of  the  Chitareros^  ifho 
ave  been  alwaj's  found  very  troublesome^  firom 
their  proximity  to  the  aforesaid  city. 

CHINAUTLA,  a  settlement  and  head  iettlc^ 
meniofthe  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Teu« 
zitlan  in  Nueva  Espaiia ;  annexed  to  Uie  cmacj  of 
this  capital.  It  contains  108  families  of  IndiHifaL 
and  lies  a  league  and  an  halfs  distance  fibm  thS 
same  capital. 

CHIIVCHA,  Sai^to  Domingo,  el  R^al  i*y  ft 
settlement  of  the  province  and  corregimiei/Xo  of 
Caiiete  iii  Peru ;  situate  oh  the  sea-coast. 

Chtncua,  an  island  of  the  S.  seii,  near  die  coasLv 
in  the  same  province  and  corregimiento j  oppMD^Her 
the  port  of  San^llo. 

CuiNCHA,  formerly  the  name  of  the  prbvinbe 
or  district  now  called  Cbunchasuyn  in  Pera^  to 
the  w,  of  Cuzco.  Its  natives  were  valdni'dSy  and 
resisted  for  eight  months  the  Emperor  Fftch'acutec, 
who  subjected  it  to  his  controul.  The  coun^  is 
pleasant,  fertile,  and  aboundmg  in  cattte.  H^ 
are  to  be  seen  vestiees  and  ruins  of  some  magnifi* 
cent  fiibrics,  which  belonged  to  the  Incas^  ami 
which  strike  the  imagination  with  wonder  ahd^t%>' 
prise,  at  viewing  the  immense  stones  used  in  iliefr 
architecture,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
Indians  knew  not  the  use  of  engines,  whereby  they 
might  raise  them. 

CHINCHAIPUCQUIO,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  corregimiento  of  Abancay  in  Peru. 

CHINCHAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  tuid 
corregimiento  of  Tarma  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  thfli 
curacy  of  Huariaca. 

CHINCHAO,  a  settlement  of  th^  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Huanuco  in  Peru;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Santa  Maria  del  Yalle ;  situate  on 
the  confines  of  the  infidel  Pataguas  Indian^. 

CHINCHAYCqCHA,  a  I^rge  lake  of  thi pro- 
vince a[nd  corregimiento  ofTafnta  iii  Peru.  It  is 
ttxoire  tfaaii  nine  leagues  in  length  and  three  in 
width  ;  and  frorti  it  rise*  the  riv^r  Pari  or  Paria. 
also  called  Xiiuxa,  towards  the  h.  side;  Thii 
river  runs  jr.  diyidinj^  the  province  of  Xanx^  and 
givinj?  it  its  napi^,  roth  in  Xauxa  AKa,-or  nigh| 
'  and  Baxa,  or  Low ;  it  then  tii^i  e.  and  alter  run- 
ning for  more  than  40  leAgueir,  fioivs  back  to  then, 
until  it  enters  the  Maraflon  6n  the  s*  side.  M.  De 
b  Martiniere,  with  his  kccixsiotbi^  irror^  ^fs  that 
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Ibe  rJY^r ']k|«f a^Pfi ib^  i^s  risfs  in.thisJalfe ;  jts ^eal    earivgtWf ^;/o  of  Caxatambo  ia  Peru;  annex^  \s^ 

origin  being  in  the  lake  Lauricocba,  as  maj^Jpe    the  curacy  of  Gongor. 

jseqp  un^er.Uiat  article.  CHINI,  a  ^matl  island  of  the  S.  sea;  situate 

GHlNCHEltp,  a  ^ttlement  of  the  'provinpp  .close  to  the  coast  of  the  Drovince  and  government 
9SiA  Cf^t^imienio^  of  Galea  y  Lai!es  in  Peru.  The  fit  t!ostarica  in  the  kin^doiu  of  Guatemala,  within 
cemetery  of  Its,^lM^cch  isjcomposed  of  some  l^ge,  theVulf  ofNiqoya,  ami  in  the  innermost  part  of  it. 
.thick  yralls.^f  wrought  sto^e,  well  6tted  together,  C^INIJO,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  which 
and  having^iAthem.certain.niches.similaF  to  sentry  were  held  by.the  religious  order  of  St.Augustin, 
bpxes ;  so  l^^t  they  appear.as  h^viifg  forn^cirly  fatq*  .jin.the  country.of  the  uran  Paititi,  ot the  province 
JoD^^  tp,SQ9ie.fQrtfess.  ^and  corr^jVmeii/o  of  LarQcaja  in  Peru. 

,  Q^iir^ABtRfP}  a  ,fi^tljemeijt  pf  the  .pjrpvjnce .  apd   .     CHINIPAS,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  pfthe 
xor7V^^i^(o, pf  A^dahuailas  in  the  ^ same  Vi^S'*    .province  and  government  of  Cinaloa. 
dom«  '     Chinipas,  some  stjrr^w  of  this  ijrovince. 

;Qlii>c#i^]^o,.a  lake  in  tbe.prqvinoe  pf  Ci|zco,        CtilNGUlNTILEA,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
'£vej|agues^djst^tfr9p  ^1^1$  city  •'  ^yince  and  corjregijf\iepio  of  Huaman^  in  Peru; 

^PHINCHILCil,  pr  CiiqjvcuiLqA,  as  others    aijnex'ed  to  the  curacy  of  Aneo. 
3^1  have  it,  ,a  river,  of  the  district  of  Guacl^lfib*        Clll^U/a  settlement  of  the  jirpvince  and  go- 
quien  and  kingdppi  of  Chijle ;  it  rups./i.it*  zv.  an^    vernment  qf  Cartagena  in  the  kingdom  ofTierra 
entoiP^  tlie  riyer  Callacalla.  Firme;  foundqd  in  the  sabanai^  and  formed  by  a 

CHINCHIPE,  a  settlement  pf  the  province  and   .re-union  of  other  settlements,  in  1776,.  by  the  Go- 
.goveirnipent  of  J  af^n  (le  Bracamorps  m  the  king-   .vbrnor  Don  Juan  Pimiento. 
•ilpOi^C  Quito.  '      .  CIIIPACO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

;(y;»j(i|i;.u}PB,  fi.  fiver  of  tjhis  province,  which    corregimicnto  of  Huamalies  in  Peru;  annexed  to 

ri^es.frp9ittf)e,n(\puutain  desert  pr, f;aram(7  of  La  .the  curacy  of  Chavin'depariarca. 

.Sal^nMla.  'It.  Trashes  the  city  and  territory  of  Vul-        CHI  PALO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern* 

^l^dolid)  sopid  pn,its,e.  ^ide  receives  the  rivers-Num-    nient  of  Neiva  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Grahs^da ; 

bal)a,,yergeVPc^Cpne8^$ai^alla,  San  Francisco,    one  of  those  whi^h  enter  the  great  riirer  Mag- 

.and  JVaiaJbaqfisa ;  c^nd  on  its  vo*  side  thoise  of  Pa-    dalena. 

lapda^ . Simftnchi,  ^Namba^Ie,  and  Guancabamba ;        ClIIPALZ INGO,  a  settlement  and  head  settle- 
when,  being  swelled  to  a  considerable  size  by  all  of  .ment  of  the  district  of  the  alca/diq  rrtavor  of  Tixt- 
tbese,  it  caters  the  ^a^anon  on  the  n.  shore,  to  the  ,  Ian  in  Nueva  Esp^iia.   ^\i  contains  SSs  f^ilies  of 
.  f9«  w.  of  the.setjtlement.of  "fompenda.  .Indians,,  and  J^S  of  Spaninffis,  Mu^teesj  and  Mu- 

dllNCHJRU,  a  lar^  lake  of  the  province  and  ^fattoes^  aind  Lies  thjree.I^qes  frqri^  the  settlement 
€orregiVfiienio  pf  Cuzco  in  Peruj  from  whence  it  lies    of  Zumoanffb. 
two  leagues  to  the  n.  CH IPAN ,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor* 

GtilJSfCHULAQUA,  a  very  lofty  desert  moun-    r^WiTi/en/o  of  Lui^nas  in^eru. 
tain  .pr  i^^omo,.  covered  with  eternal  snow,  in  tlie        CHIPANGA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 

Erpyince.  and  cfirr.f^mieftto  of  Tacunga  in  the    vernment  of  Quixps'and.Macas  in  the  kingdom  of 
ipgdom. of  Quito,    xt  lies  five  leagues  to  the  n.  of    Quito.     It  rises  in  the  sierraj  which  divides  the 
Tacunga,  with  a  slight  inclination  to  the  n.  e.  district  of  Macas^from  the  province  of  Mainas,  ^uns 

CH^CONTLA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set-    from  n.  to  f.  and  enters  theMoro^a. 

(lement.pf  Oiintla^  apd  alcaldia  mayor  of  Zacatlan,        CHIPAQUE,.  a  settlement  of  the  corregimiento 

.  iibNueva  JSspaaa ;, sitjuate  in, a  delightful  defile  or    of  Ubaque  in  ,the  Nuevo  lievno  de  Granada.    It 

^  WCTQW  ,tnu:t, .  water^'  bv  viirioys.  riyeis.    Eight    is  of  a  milil  temperfiture|  ajyi^  abounds  in  fruits  and 

1  Jl^agUfs  from  its  head  sf^tMement..  *  seeds  peculiai^  lb  a  warm  climate*    It  consists  of 

.  ^QANCQTEAG,  a;$mall  island  near  the  coa^t  .  150  housekeepers,  and  of'as  man^  Indians.     If  is 

of  the  N.  sea,  in  the.  mpvince  and  colony  of  Mary-  ^  sq  infested  with  snakes^  tfiat  it  is  impossible  to  find 

foild,  be^eeo  the^  Gsdar  isle  md  the,  river.  Si-    any  part  of  it  c|ear  of  thjpm.    Eight  leagues  5.0?. 

.wmscttt.  •  '  of,  Santa  F^,  in  the  rpad  which  leads  to  San  Juan 

C!HI^GA,^a  fjDprtress  of  (tlie]^fu^vo.Reyno.de  ;.del^ 

I  iGiainada ;  ;pne  of  ;the  sjjc  n^hich.were  he|d  by  t^e  .  \  CHIP^SAQVE,  a  settlement  of  the  corregimi^ 

«  jstpfu  or  kings  pf  Bqgpt&,  pgainst  the  Panches  na-    evto  of  .Guatayita  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada. 

.  lion,.wlio.bprdjer  iipoa  .their .  coj^jatiy ;  10^  le^l^  .  ^t  is  of  an  ^o(  temperature,  lying  24  leagues  to  the 

iq  the  s.  w.of  Qpgot&.  .  s^  e.  of  .SantaVF^,.  and  close  to  the  settlement  of 

t-CHINQOSi  a  settlegient.pf  .tf^e,  j[)rpyince  ^d  .  Obaqnetil^  iq  the  rpad  y/hich  leads  to  $an.  Juap  de 
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lo6  Llanos.    Its  inhabitants  amoant  io  about  800| 
besides  100  Indians. 

CHIPATA,  a  settlement  of  the  carregimiento  of 
the  jnrisdictton  of  Veles  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada.  It  is  of  an  hot  temperature,  and  it  is 
healthy,  though  bj  no  means  abounding  in  the 
producUons  peculiar  to  its  dimate.  Its  inhabi- 
tants are  rerjr  few,  and  the  number  of  Indians  is  50. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  settlements  entered  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  where  the  first  mass  ever  celebrated 
in  that  part  of  the  world  was  said  by  the  Friar  Do- 
mingo oe  las  Casas,  of  the  order  of  St.  Domingo ; 
and  is  situate  very  close  to  tlie  city  of  Velez. 

[CHIPAWAS.    See  Chepawas.] 

CHIPAYA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
€arre§^miento  of  Carangas  in  Peru,  and  of  the 
archbishopric  of  Charcas ;  annexed  to  the  curacy 
ofHuachacalla. 

CHIPEOS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  of 
the  country  of  Las  Amazonas,  who  inhabit  the  fo- 
lests  near  the  river  Ucayala.  Very  little  is  known 
of  their  customs. 

[CHIPPAWYAN  Fort,  in  N.  America,  from 
whence  M^Kenzie  embarked,  on  the  lake  of  the 
Hills,  when  he  made  his  way  as  far  as  the  N.  sea, 
in  1789.] 

[CHJPPEWAY  River  runs  s.  w.  into  Missis- 
sippi  river,  in  that  part  where  the  confluent  waters 
form  lake  Pepin.] 

CHIPURANA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Mainas.  It  rises  m  the  mountains 
which  are  to  the  s.  of  Yurimaguas ;  runs  in  a  ser- 
pentine course  from  s.  to  n.  and  enters  the  Gual- 
faga  on  the  e.  side,  in  lat.  7®  8'  s. 

CHIQUALOQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  and  akaldia  mayor  of 
Popanda  in  Nueva  Espafia ;  inhabited  bv  18  fami- 
lies of  Indians,  and  lying  IS  leagues  to  the  n.  w.  of 
its  capital. 

CHIQUIAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
earregimiento  of  Caxatambo  in  Peru* 

CHIQUIGUANITAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of 
Indians  in  former  times,  but  now  reduced  to  the 
Catholic  religion.  It  is  in  Peru,  to  the  s.  of  Lima, 
in  the  province  of  Gondesuyos  de  Arequipa. 

CHIQUILlGASTAy  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Tucam&n,  in  the  district 
of  its  capital ;  situate  to  the  s.  e.  of  the  same. 

CHIQUILIXPAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Zayula  in 
Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains  50  fiunilies  of  In- 
dians, and  in  the  mountains  in  its  vicinity  are 
some  mines  of  copper,  which  have  been  worked 
at  diflferent  times ;  but  not  having  produced  a  be- 
nefit proportionate  with  the  ezpences  incurred,  they 
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haye  been  abandoned.    It  is  15  leagues  n.  0.  of 
its  head  settlement. 

CHIQUILLANIANS.  See  Index  to  new  mat« 
ter  concerning  Cuilb,  chap.  IV. 

CHIQUIHULA  T  Sacapa,  a  province  and 
akaldia  mayor  of  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala. 

CHIQUINQUIRA,  a  settlement  of  the  eorrefA' 
miento  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granaaa. 
It  b  of  a  colcl  temperature,  but  is  healthy ;  its 
situation  is  delightful,  and  it  abounds  in  |mdno- 
tions.  It  is  watered  by  a  river  which  runs  through 
the  centre  of  it,  the  waters  of  which  are  nnwhoto- 
some:  at  a  small  distance  another  river  passes 
through  a  plain ;  this  is  called  Balsa,  or  Raft,  since^ 
before  the  bridge  was  thrown  across  it,  it  was  passed 
bv  rafts.  It  rises  from  the  lake  Fuguene,  and 
aoounds  in  most  exquisite  fish.  The  setttemenly 
which  was  formerly  but  small,  is  now  of  mat  note, 
and  its  inhabitants  are  about  500,  besioes  70  In* 
dians.  It  has  a  good  convent  of  the  religious  order 
of  S.  Dominjgo,  and  is  noted  for  the  sanctuary  of 
the  virj^in  of  its  tide.  Under  the  large  altar^  at 
which  IS  placed  this  image,  there  is  a  small  foun« 
tain  of  wa^,  renowned  for  the  curing  of  infirmities, 
as  is  also  the  earth  which  is  extracted  from  thenoe; 
it  being  by  no  means  the  least  part  of  the  prodigy j 
that  although  this  earth  has  been  constantly  taken 
out  for  upwardsof  SOO  vears,  the  excavation  formed 
thereby  is  comparatively  exceedingly  small.  The 
faith  m,  and  devotion  towards  this  image,  ate 
throughout  the  kingdom  very  great,  and  not  km 
so  with  regard  to  strangers,  who  visit  it  in  great 
numbers  firom  far  distant  provinces.  This  settle- 
ment is  nine  leagues  ftom  Tunja,  and  IS  to  the 
n.  w.  of  Santa  F^. 

CHIQUITI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  ^ 
vernmcnt  of  Esmeraldas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 
It  runs  from  $.  w.  io  n.  e.  between  the  rivers  Yxdki 
and  Cuche,  and  enters  on  the  s,  side  into  the  river 
of  Las  Esmeraldas. 

CHIQUITOI,  a  settlement  of  the  proWnce  and 
correghniento  of  Truxillo  in  Peru.  It  is  at  present 
destroyed,  and  the  few  surviving  inhabitants  after- 
wards collected  together  at  the  settlement  of  Sa&« 
tiago  de  Cao,  and  it  then  became  merely  a  small 
estate  or  hamlet,  preserving  its  original  name,  and 
being  inhabited  by  a  few  Indians. 

CHIQUITOS,  a  numerous  and  warlike  nation 
of  Indians  of  Peru,  whose  country  or  territory  ex* 
tends  from  lat.  16°  to  9(f  s.  It  is  bounded  w.  by 
the  province  and  ^vemment  of  Santa  Cruz  de  b 
Sierra ;  on  the  e.  it  extends  itself  for  upwards  of 
140  leagues  as  ftur  as  the  lake  of  Los  Xarayes ;  on 
the  If.  as  &r  as  the  mountains  of  the  Tapacures^ 
the  which  divide  this  country  from  that  of  Moxos ; 
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•ft  the  5.  as  far  as  (he  fnovntains  of  Los  Zamucos, 
baying  in  this  part  a  level  territory  of  upwards  of 
40  leagues  long,  covered  with  forests,  and  in  which 
is  foond  abundance  of  wild  cinnamon  trees,  honey, 
wax,  resins,  and  precious  balsams;  numbers  of 
stags^  tigers,  bears,  wild  boars,  and  various  other 
quadrupeds  and  venomous  reptiles.  This  country 
is  watered  by  many  rivers,  which  flow  down  from 
the  mountains,  and  run  from  e .  to  w,  forming  large 
lakes,  which  abound  in  excellent  fish,  and  parti« 
cularly  in  tortoises.  The  climate  is  very  hot  and 
moist :  the  natives  are  of  a  good  stature,  well  madb 
and  robust,  but  extremely  indolent.  They  obtained 
the  name  ofchiquilosy  or  little,  from  the  Spaniards, 
-wbo  upon  their  first  arrival  in  the  country  were 
struck  with  the  lowness  of  their  doors  or  entrances 
into  their  houses,  it  being  necessary  to  crawl  in 
and  out  of  them  on  all  fours  :  this  is  a  plan  they 
seem  to  have  adopted  as  a  precaution  against  the 
attacks  of  their  enemies  .and  wild  beasts.  Their 
country  was  first. entered  by  Nuflo  de  Chaves  in 
1557 ;  and  upon  an  attempt  to  reduce^  it  to  the  do« 
minion  of  Spain,  the  inhabitants  maintained  a  long 
and  bloody  conflict  against  the  Spaniards  until  the 
year  1690,  when,  induced  by  the  preaching  of  the  re« 
gulars  of  the  ccumpany  of  the  Jesuits,  they  embraced 
the  Catholic  faith,  became  reduced  to  the  laws  of 
cnvil  society,  and  were  divided  into  settlements, 
-which  these  asealous  ministers  of  the  gospel  con« 
triv^d,  not  without  incredible  exertion  and  fatigue, 
to  maintain  undisturbed  until  1767,  when  they  were, 
supplanted  in  their  functions  by  the  secular  clergy. 
The  Portuguese  of  San  Pablo  have  taken  away 
numbers  of  these  Indians  to  work  in  their  estates,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  their  apparent 
diminution,  since  they  were  at  first  innumerable. 
UThey  are  composed  of  the  following  nations  : 
Picocas,  Tapacuracas, 

Punajicas,  Paunacacas, 

Quimecas,  Quidabonecds, 

Huapacas,  Curiminacas, 

Baurecas,  Veripones, 

Payconecas,  Huaycurues, 

Huaravos,  Quitemocas, 

•Anaporecas,  Napecas, 

Meriponecas,  Pizocas, 

Zarabecas,  Tampicas, 

Otures,  Xuberecas, 

Caytoporades,  P&risicas, 

Bohococas,  Xamanucas, 

Tabacicas,  Tapuricas, 

Zebacas,  Cupiecas, 

Quinomccas,  Chamaros, 

YarucaricaS)  Penoquicas, 

Cuctcas,  Maxamorieas, 
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Taos, 

Bazorocas, 

Pequicas, 

Parabacais, 

Otuques, 

Ecorabecas, 


Curacanefcasy 

Bata3icas, 

Ubisonecas, 

Boros, 

Mataycas, 

Morotocos, 


All  of  these  nations  speak  a  diflferent  language,  bul 
are  now  united  into  settlements,  having  one  idiooa 
which  is  familiar  to  them  all ;  although  this  is  ex* 
tremely  difficult,  the  acquisition  of  it  having 
puzzled  the  missionaries,  who  were  engaged  in  its 
study  for  9  or  10  years  or  upwards :  besides  the 
guttural  letters,  and  those  whose  sound  is  given  by 
the  palate,  teeth,  and  lips,  this  language  has  others, 
the  pronunciation  of  which  is  given  entirely 
through  the  nose ;  the  dialect  also  of  the  men  dif« 
fers  from  that  of  the  women.  The  continual  mois- 
tnre  which  is  prevalent  here,.togetheF  with  the  mul- 
titude of  trees,  which  stand  so  thick  as  to  impede 
the  free  circulation  of  the  air,  are  the  causes  why 
this  country  is  peculiarly  subject  to  epidemic  dis« 
orders,  which  carry  away  Inunense  numbers  of  its 
inhabitants ;  as  happened  in  the  year  1768,  wben^ 
out  of  S4,000  inhabitants,  more  than  4000  perished. 
They  suffer  much  also  from  crickets,  which  dis- 
turb their  rest  and  destroy  their  clothes.  Here  are 
also  an  infinite  variety  of  spiders,  some  of  which 
are  as  large  as  a  man*s  fist,  which  live  in  holes, 
and  others  of  a  smaller  sort,  which  make  their  web 
among  trees,  in  so  strong  a  manner  as  toarr<^ta> 
man  on  horseback  in  his  passage :  some  there  are 
of  a  very  small  sort,  whose  colour  is  red,  and  whose 
web  is  yellow  and  as  soft  as  silk,  but  whose  bite  is 
so  venomous,  that  the  body  of  the  person  bitten, 
immediately  swells  all  over,  and  this  is  followed  by 
a  flux  of  blood  from  the  month,  nostrils,  eyes>  and 
nails  ;  thougli  by  means  of  these  violent  emotions, 
the  poison  itself  is  sometimes  evacuated.  In  the 
woods  are  found  a  great  variety  of  monkeys;  some 
with  long  beards,  and  so  large  and  ugly  as  to  strike 
even  the  natives  with  horror.  It  has  bc^n  observed, 
that  the  people  of  this  province  seldom  exceed  60 
years  in  age,  and  that  their  life  is  extremely  dissi- 
pated ;  taking  at  the  same  time  into  consideration 
the  excessive  perspiration  and  debility  caused  by 
their  aliments,  for  the  very  meat  they  eat  is  flabby 
and  insipid,  on  account  of  the  cattle  seldom  thriving 
or  growing  fat :  but  with  all  their  disadvantages 
of  food  and  climate,  there  never  was  seen  amongst 
them  a  blind,  dumb,  foolish,  or  any  otherwise  de- 
fective person.  The  settlements  are  regularly  built, 
forn)Ling  wide  and  straight  streets  with  a  square  and 
large  market-place.  The  furniture  of  the  houses 
is  comprised  in  a  cotton  hammoc,  and  some  cups 
and  dishes,  and  the  ornament  in  some  maize  and 
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dried  flesh,  hung  up  to  preserve  them  from  corrupt 
tion.  Tlieir  garments  are  a  shirt  without  sleeves, 
reaching  down  to  the  middle  of  their  legs.  The 
married  people  wear  drawers  of  baize  with  coloured 
puckers  for  festival  days,  and  those  who  enjoy 
offices  of  state  wear  a  baize  jacket :  they  neither 
use  hat  nor  shoes,  and  no  one  of  them  ever  goes  out 
without  slinging  round  his  neck  some  medals  and  a 
rosary.  The  hair  is  worn  short  until  they  marry, 
and  when  they  become  old  they  suffer  it  to  grow 
long.  The  women  wear  close  gowns  which  reach 
down  to  the  ground,  and  which  they  call  tapoyes: 
they  never  swathe  or  bind  themselves  round  the 
waist,  but  carry  on  their  necks,  on  gala-days,  some 
threads  strung  with  glass  intermixed  with  beads 
made  of  cacao  nuts,  and  coloured  beans ;  these 
threads  usually  amount  to  20  or  SO  rows  :  on  en- 
tering the  church  they  always  loosen  their  hair. 
The  regulars  of  the  company  of  the  Jesuits  taught 
them  offices,  in  which  they  assisted  most  dexte- 
rously  ;  and  it  really  excites  admirntion  that  In- 
dians, acquainted  only  with  their  own  barbarian 
dialect,  should  be  able  to  manage  the  compass  of 
the  notes,  understand  their  proportions  ana  num- 
bers, and  apply  the  rules  of  music  io  its  execution. 
At  certain  times  of  the  year  tiiey  go  &  meleary  or 
to  hunt  for  honey  among  the  woods :  from  thence 
they  bring  back  wax  of  two  sorts,  one  which  is 
white  and  odoriferous,  the  other  of  less  substance, 
as  the  wax  of  flurope,  manufactured  by  a  species 
of  bees  without  stings,  called  opemus;  also  an- 
other kind  of  wax,  made  by  a  still  different  sort  of 
bees,  but  which  are  all  properly  denominated  wild 
wax.  This  wax  is  delivered  to  the  curate,  who 
preserves  it  in  his  house  to  send  to  the  provinces  of 
Peru ;  and  from  the  product  of  this  article,  and 
from  that  of  the  cotton,  which  is  made  into  woofs, 
1o  the  amount  of  two  pounds  weight  yearly  by 
each  Indian,  he  procures  in  exchange  whatever  is 
necessary  for  the  settlement,  such  as  baizes,  coloured 
wools,  bags,  iron  and  steel  articles,  chopping 
knives,  wedges,  hatchets,  scissars,  pocket-knives, 
needles,  medals,  bugles,  and  other  articles  of  hard- 
ware and  little  necessaries,  which,  being  stored  up 
by  him,  is  distributed  amon^t.the  natives  accord- 
ing to  their  necessities,  and  m  a  manner  that  they 
may  want  for  nothing,  but  live  happy  and  con* 
lented.  The  settlements  are  as  follows  : 
San  Xavier,  San  Joseph, 

La  Concepcion,  Santiago, 

San  Miguel,  San  Juan, 

San  Ignacio,  £1  Santo, 

Santa  Ana,  Corazon. 

San  Rafpel, 
CHIQUIZA,  a  Kttlement  of  the  corregimienio 
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of  Sachlca  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It 
i^  of  a  cold  temperature,  and  produces  wheat, 
maize,  barley,  papas^  and  the  other  fruits  peculiar 
to  its  climate.  Its  inhabitants  are  so  few  as  scarcely 
to  amount  to  30  housekeepers,  and  about  the  same 
number  of  Indians.  Four  leagues  to  the  m.  9.  of 
Tunja,  and  somewhat  less  from  Velez. 

CHIRA,  a  settlement  and  seat  of  the  silver  mines 
of  the  province  and  corregimienio  of  Piura  in  Peru ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Paita. 

Chira,  another  settlement  of  the  province  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Nicoya  in  the  kingdom  of  Guate- 
mala. 

[CHIRAGO  W.    See  Pleiw  River.] 

CHIRAMBIRA,  an  island  situate  in  thelarg^ 
bay  of  St.  Juan,  on  the  toast  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Choco  in  the  S.  sea,  woich  gives  its 
name  to  a  small  creek  formed  by  this  island  and  the 
continent. 

CHIRCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimiento  of  Sicasica  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Chulumani. 

CHIRE,  Santa  Rosa  nfi,  a  city  of  the  govero- 
ment  and  province  of  Los  Llanos  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada;  founded  by  the  Governor 
Francisco  Anciso.  It  is  of  a  verj  hot  and  on- 
healthy  temperature,  but  affords  the  same  regeiable 
productions  as  the  rest  of  the  province.  It  is  so 
mean  and  reduced  as  to  contain  hardly  100  boose- 
keepers,  and  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a  city. 
This  settlement  lies  the  furthest  to  the  ir.  w,  extre* 
roity  of  any  in  this  kin^om,  and  b  bounded  in 
that  quarter  by  the  provmce  and  bishopric  of  Ca- 
racas. 

Cui  RE,  Santa  Rosa  db,  a  river  of  the  above 
province  and  government.  It  rises  at  the  foot  (d 
the  lomasi  del  Viento,  runs  e.  and  enters  the  Meta, 
traversing  the  country  of  theBetoyes  Indians. 

CHIfujUA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Venezuela.  It  risds  in  the  mountain  of  Ta- 
cazuruma  on  the  s,  runs  s.  and  enters  the  Gamalo- 
tal,  after  having  collected  the  waters  of  many  other 
rivers. 

CHIRIBIQUI,  Santa  Fb  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Cunian&  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme;  situate  on  the  coast, 
between  th&  rivers  Mosina  and  Marecapana. 

CHIRICOAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of 
the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  to  the  e.  of  the 
mountains  of  Bogota,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the 
llanos  or  plains  of  Cazanare  and  Meta. .  They 
lead  a  wandering  life  through  the  woods  in  com- 
pany with  the  Guaibas ;  they  are  crafty  and  very 
dexterous  thieves,  but  of  a  docile  and  pacific  dis- 
position.   In  1664  some  of  them  were  reduced  into 
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m  settlemeot  founded  seven  leagues  from  the  place 
called  the  Puerto,  but  in  1668  they  fled,  all  of 
them,  to  the  mountains,  although  in  the  same  year 
they  returnied  back  again  to  the  settlement. 

CHIRIGUANA,  a  lai]ge  settlement  of  the  pro- 
irince  and  government  of  Santa  Marta  in  the  Nueyo 
Reyno  de  Granada.  It  is  of  an  hot  temperature, 
and  the  territory  is  level,  fertile,  and  beautiful. 
It  has  besides  the  parish  church  a  convent  or  house 
of  entertainment  of  tlie    religious    order   of  St. 

Francis^ 

CHIRIGUANOS,  a  country  and  nation  of  the 
infidel  Indians  of  the  province  and  government  of 
Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  in  Peru,  from  whence  it 
lies  SO  leagues  to  the  5.  It  is  bounded  on  the  e. 
by  the  province  of  Tomin&,  and  $.  e.  by  that  of 
Chuquisaci ;  is  composed  of  difierent  settlements, 
each  governed  by  its  captain  or  cazique,  subject, 
in  a  certain  degree,  io  the  above  government. 
These  people,  though  they  refuse  to  adopt  t^e  Ca- 
tholic religion^  are  in  perfect  amity  with  the  Spa* 
Biards,  trading  with  them  in  wax,  cotton,  and 
maize.  This  nation,  by  the  incursions  which  they 
limde,  used  at  first  to  give  frequent  alarm  to  the 
province,'  and  once  had  the  address  to  capture  the 
eiiy  of  Chiquisaca.  The  Inca  Yupanqui  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  subdue  them,  and  neither  he 
nor  the  Spaniaids  could  avail  au^rht  with  them 
-until  they  were  reduced  by  the  missionaries,  the 
legulars  of  the  extinguished  company  of  the  Je- 
suits ;  since  that  time  they  have  been  stedfast  in 
supporting  the  Spaniards  against  the  other  infidels, 
serving  them  as  a  barrier,  and  having  for  their  own 
line  of  defence  the  river  Guapay.  They  are  very 
▼alorous,but  inconstant  ancf  mithless;  they  are 
descended  from  the  nations  which  are  found  to  the 
^«  of  Paraguay ;  and  fled  from  thence,  to  the  num* 
ber  of  4000,  when  avoiding  the  threatened  chastise- 
\ncni  of  tlie  Portuguese,  who  were  about  to  inflict 
condign  punishment  on  them  for  having  treache- 
rously murdered  the  Captain  Alexo  Garcia  in  the 
time  of  the  King  Don  Juan  III.  of  Portugal. 
They  were  formerly  cannibals,  and  used  to  fatten 
their  prisoners  that  these  might  become  better  fare; 
l>ut  their  intercourse  and  trade  with  the  Spaniards 
has  caused  them  by  degrees  to  forget  this  barbarous 
practice^  and  even  to  give  them  a  disgust  at  their 
savage  neighbours,  who  still  continue  in  the  same 
practices.  They  are  at  the  present  day  so  greatly 
increased  in  numbers,  that  they  are  one  of  the 
most  numerous  nations  of  America ;  are  besides 
very  neat  and  clean;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
ihem  to  rush  out  of  their  dwellings  in  the  middle 
pf  the  night  to  plunge  and  wash  themselves  in  a 
river  in  the  most  severe  seasons ;  their  wives  too, 
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immediately  after  parturition,  invariably  do  the 
same,  and  on  their  return  lay  themselves  on  a  heap 
of  sand)  which  they  have  for  this  purpose  in  the 
house ;  but  the  husband  immediately  takes  to  his 
bed,  and  being  coverecl  all  over  with  very  large 
leaves,  refuses  to  take  any  other  nourishment  than 
a  little  broth  made  of  maize ;  it  being  nn  incorri*  - 
gible  error  of  belief  amongst  them  that  these  cere- 
monies will  be  the  cause  of  making  their  children 
bold  and  warlike.  They  have  shewn  great  power 
and  address'in  their  combats  with  our  troops  when 
these  first  endeavoured  to  enter  their  territories^ 
and  they  threw  themselves  in  such  an  agile  and  un- 
daunted manner  upon  our  fire-arms  that  it  was 
found  necessary,  on  our  part,  to  insert  in  the  ranks 
a  lance-man  between  every  two  fusileers:  they 
are,  moreover,  so  extremely  nimble  Chat  it  is 
impossible  to  take  them  prisoners  but  by  sur« 
prise. 

CHIRIMICHATE,  a  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Venezuela.  It  rises  in  the 
sierra  opposite  the  point  of  Hicacos,  and  enters 
the  sea  in  this  point. 

CHIRINO9,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros  in  the  king- 
dom of  Quito.« 

CHIRIQUl,  a  district  of  the  province  and  go-' 
vernment  of  Santiago  de  Veragua  in  the  kingdom 
of  Tierra  Firme,  the  last  district  of  this  province; 
dividing  the  government  from  that  of  Guatemala, 
and  touching  upon  the  province  of  Costarica. 
It  is  of  limited  extent;  the  country  is  mountainous, 
and  its  climate  hot  and  unhealthy,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  infidel  Indians.  Here  are  bred  num- 
bers of  mules,  which  are  carried  to  be  sold  at  Pa* 
nam&  and  Guatemala ;  upon  the  coast  of  the  S. 
sea  are  found  crabs  which  distil  a  purple  colour 
used  for  dyeing  cotton,  which,  altnough  it  mar 
fade  a  little,  can  never  be  entirely  eradicatea. 
They  have  plenty  of  swine,  and  some  vegetable  pro- 
ductions ;  with  which  they  carry  on  a  trade,  now 
fallen  much  to  decay,  with  the  city  of  Panam&» 
The  capital  is  Santiago  de  Alanje. 

Ch  1  lUQUi,  a  river  of  the  above  province,  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  on  the  s,  and  enters  the  sea, 
serving  as  limits  to  that  province,  and  dividing  it 
from  that  of  Costarica  in  the  kingdom  of  Gua- 
temala. 

CHIRIS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor» 
regimiento  of  Castro  Vireyna  in  Peru ;  annexed 
io  the  curacy  of  Huachos. 

CHIUISIT,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
rorregimfento  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada.  It  is  of  a  rather  cold  temperature,  and 
^bounds  in  wheat,  maize,  barley,  alberjas^  and- 
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papas;  likraise  in  cattle,  from  the  fleeces  of  wkich 
great  quantities  of  v^oven  clotlis  arc  made.  Its 
population  amounts  to  150  liouse-kee{)ers  and  100 
Indians.  Four  len^ucs  to  tlie  5.  to.  of  its  capital, 
and  near  to  the  settlement  of  Turmeque. 

CHIROBIO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  sro- 
vernment  of  Venezuela.  It  runs  e.  and  enters  the 
sea  opposite  the  island  Tarata. 

CIiiIlTA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimietfto  of  Chachsipoyas  in  Peru ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Yambrasbamba. 

CHIRU,  a  settlement  of  the  akaldia  mm/or 
and  jurisdiction  of  Penonomc  in  the  kin£:dom  and 
government  of  TicTra  Kirme ;  situate  on  the  shore 
qf  the  S.  sea,  u[X)n  an  extensive  plain. 

Ghihu,  a  river  of  this  jurisdiction,  Avhich  rises 
in  the  mountains  of  Penonome,  and  enters  the  S. 
sea  near  the  settlement  of  Anton. 

Ciiiuu,  a  very  small  island  of  the  same  juris- 
diction, close  upon  the  coast,  and  called  £1  Fa- 
rallon. 

CHISAIIALO,  or  Tocazo,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  corregimicnto  of  Tacunga  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Quito. 

CIIISCAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienlo  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Reyuo  dc 
Granada ;  situate  at  the  foot  of  the  Snowy  sierra^ 
and  therefore  of  a  cold  and  unpleasant  temperature. 
Its  productions  correspond  with  those  of  a  similar 
climate ;  it  contains  about  80  Indians,  with  a  very 
few  whites.     Thirty-two  leagues  n.  e.  of  Tunja. 

CHISGAS,  Paramo  de,  a  very  lofty  moun* 
tain  covered  with  eternal  snow,  in  the  province 
and  government  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  of  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  between  the  rivers 
Apure  and  Sinaruco. 

CHISLOCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiettto  of  Chichas  and  Tarija  m  Peru  ;  be- 
longing to  the  district  of  the  former.  It  is  aimexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Tupisa. 

CtllSME,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
of  Puxmecatan,  and  alca/dia  mayor  of  Villalta. 
It  contains  71  families  of  Indians,  and  lies  18 
leagues  from  its  capital. 

CMISPAS,  PuNTA  DE  LAS,  a  point  on  the  s. 
coast  and  w.  Iiead  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo, 
in  the  territory  possessed  by  the  French  ;  lying 
bi^twren  the  s<'ttlement  and  parish  of  the  English, 
and  the  point  of  Burgados. 

CHISQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  ofCanta  in  Peru;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Atabillos  Altos. 

CIllSQUILLA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimienlo  of  Chachapoyas  in  Peru. 

[ClilSSELf  a  fort  in  the  state  of  Tennessee, 
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two  miles  and  a  balf  firom  Engliib  ferrfy  on  Vi 
river,    43  from  Abingdon,  and  107  fmm  Lol^ 
island,  on  Holston.] 

CfllTA,  a  province  and  carreghmenio  «f.llMl 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  and  vioe-niyaUir  of 
Santa  Fe.  It  was  formerly  called  Cbisca.  It  ir 
bounded  &>•  by  the  province  of  Bogoti,  and  n.  by 
the  country  of  the  Laches  Indians,  or  province  of 
Cochuy,  and  e,  and  5.  by  the  llanuras  of  tbe 
Orinoco.  It  was  discovered  by  George  Spira,  a 
German,  and  he  was  the  first  who  entereU  it  with 
his  companions  in  J 535.  This  territory  is  fertile, 
abounds  in  wheat  and  maize,  the  grain  of  wbicb  is 
extremely  large,  as  also  in  other  seeds,  and  has 
goats  and  neat  cattle  in  plenty.  It  is  of  an  hot 
and  unhealthy  temperature,  and  has  palms  simil 
to  those  of  Palestine  and  Barbary,  producing 
cellent  dates.  The  capital  is  of  the  same  na 
This  is  situate  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Bo* 
gota  ;  it  is  a  large  settlement,  and  was  formerly  en* 
titled  a  city,  its  inhabitants  consist  of  upwards 
of  700  whites  and  about  ^0  Indians.  Twenty- 
four  leagues  to  the  n.  e.  of  Tunja. 

Chita,  another  settlement,  which  is  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  the  akaldia  mayor  of 
Villalta  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  is  of  a  mild  terope* 
rature,  contains  90  families  of  Indians,  and  is  three 
leagues  and  a  half  to  the  s.  of  its  capital. 

CHITAGA,  Punt  A  de,  a  bridge  in  the  pio- 
vince  and  government  of  Merida,  to  tbe  $.  a£ 
the  city  of  Pamplona,  and  upon  the  river  of  (his 
name. 

CHITANOS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians; 
bounded  by  that  of  the  Chiscas,  but  distinct  from 
it,  in  the  Kuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  They  in- 
habit  the  woods  to  the  n.  e.  of  the  mountains  of 
Bogota  and  the  shores  of  the  rivers  Ele,  Cuiloto^ 
andArauca;  are  an  intractable  and  cruel  people, 
and  dreaded  by  all  their  neighbours.  In  15S5, 
having  joined  company  with  the  Jiraras,  thej 
took  and  destroyed  the  city  ot  Las  Palmas. 

CHITA RAQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  awregf- 
mie;i^oand  jurisdiction  of  Velez  in  the  Nueye 
Reyno  de  Granada.  It  is  of  an  hot  but  healthy 
temperature,  produces  yucas^  maize,  plantains, 
cotton,  and  great  quantities  of  sugar,  from  which 
are  made  fine  and  much  esteemed  conserves. 

CIUTAREROS,  a  barbarous  and   brutal  n» 
tion  of  Indians  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  dc  Granads 
who  inhabit  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Pair 
plona ;  they  are  mixed  with  some  families  of  tl 
Laches.     This  nation  is  extremely  nimierous,  aj 
pass  a  wandering  lite  without  any  fixed  abiod 
they  go  entirely  naked,  and  are  much  given  tos 
sual  gratifications ;  some  of  them  have  embn 
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tbe  Catholic  felth,  and  are  redaded  to  settletisentsi 
though  the  number  of  these  is  very  small. 

GHIT£P£C,  a  settlement  of  tbe  liead  settle- 
ment of  the  district  and  akahHa  mayor  of  Tlapa 
in  Nneva  £spaaa.  It  is  of  a  cold  temperature, 
and  contains  39  families  of  Indians,  ivho  \\y^  hj 
sowing  maize,  the  only  vegetable  production  of 
their  territory.  Five  leagues  w.  n.  w.  of  its  capi- 
tal. 

CHITO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  eor- 
regimiento  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros  in  the  kingdom 
oiQuito,  npon  the  s.  shore  of  the  river  Sangalla, 
and  in  the  royal  road  of  Loxa,  which  leads  to  To- 
mependa.  In  its  vicinity  are  some  gold  mines, 
but  which  are  not  workecf;  its  temper^ure  is  hot 
and  moist,  and  consequently  unhealthy. 

[CHITTENDEN  County,  in  Vermont,  lies 
on  lake  Champlain,  between  Franklin  county  on 
the  n.  and  Aadison  s. ;  La  Moilie  river  passes 
through  its  n.  w.  comer,  and  Onion  river  divides 
it  nearly  in  the  centre.  Itschief  town  is  Burling- 
ton. This  county  contained,  by  the  census  of 
1791 1  44  townships  and  7901  inhabitants.  Since 
that  time  the  n.  counties  have  been  taken  from  it, 
so  that  neither  its  size  or  number  of  inhabitants  can 
now  be  ascertained.] 

[Ghittbndbk,  a  township  in  Rutland  county, 
Vermont,  contains  159  inhabitants.  The  roaa 
over  the  mountain  passes  through  this  township. 
It  lies  seven  miles  e.  from  the  iBtl  on  Otter  creek, 
in  Pittsdbfd^.and  about  60  m  by  e.  from  Ben- 
nington.l 

[CHITTENENGO,  or  Canasehaob,  a  con- 
siderable stream  which  runs  it.  into  lake  Oneida, 
in  the  state  of  New  York.] 

CHIUAO,  or  SiBAUEi,  a  small  river  of  the 
province  and  colony  of  Surinam,  or  the  part  of 
Guayana  possessed  by  the  Dutch.  It  rises  in  the 
mountain  of  Sincomay,  runs  n.  and  turning  w. 
enters  another  river  which  is  without  a  name,  and 
where  several  others  unite  to  enter  the  Cuyuni  on 
the  s.  side. 

CHIUATA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Cumani  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme.  It  rises  from  some  plains  in  this  territory, 
runs  5.  collecting  the  waters  of  several  other 
rivers,  particularly  that  of  the  Suata,  and  then 
enters  the  sea,  just  as  it  becomes  navigable. 

Chiuata,  another  river  of  the  same  province 
and  government,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  the 
serranias  of  Paraguay,  to  tbe  w.  of  the  town  of 
San  Fernando,  runs  s,  and  enters  the  Orinoco. 

CHIUCHA,  S.  J  VAN  DE,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  corregimiento  of  Lipes,  and  arph* 
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bbtiopric  of  Charcas,  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  San  Christoval. 

GHIUCHIN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Chancay  in  Peru  $  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Canchas.  In  its  district  there  is  a 
mineral  hot«water  spring,  much  renowned  for  tbe 
curing  of  various  kinds  of  maladies. 

ClflUGHIU,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Atacama,  and  archbishopric  of 
Charcas,  in  Peru. 

CHIUGOTOS,  orCHuiGOTES,  a  barbarous  na* 
tion  of  Indians  of  the  province  and  government  of 
Venezuela,  bordering  upon  the  settlement  of  Mara- 
capana.  They  are  very  few,  and  live  retired  in  the 
mountains ;  they  are  cruel  even  to  cannibalism. 

CHIUICOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  situate  to  the  i.  ot 
its  capital. 

CHIXILA,  a  settlement  and  head  i^ettlement  of 
the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Viilalta  in 
Nueva  Cspana.  It  is  of  an  hot  temperature,  con«^ 
tains  134  families  of  Indians,  and  lies  12  leagues 
to  the  n,  of  its  capital. 

CHOCAIA,  NcBVA,  a  settlement  of  the  pro-^ 
vince  of  Chicbas  and  Tarija  in  Peru ;  of  the  dis- 
trict of  the  former,  and  annexed  to  the  curacy  of 
Tatasi. 

CHOC  AM  AN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Zacan,  and  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Cordoba,  in  Nueva  £spana.  It  is  of  a  cold 
and  moist  temperature,  contains  103  families  of 
Indians,  and  is  five  leagues  to  the  n.  n.  w.  of  the 
capital. 

CHOCAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Piura  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Aabaca. 

CHOCAYAS,  Br  mountain  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Chichas  and  Tarija  in  Peru,  and 
;|urisaiction  of  Chuquisaca.  Jt  is  celebrated  for 
its  rich  gold  mines. 

CHOCO,  a  larffc  province  and  government  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  ropayan ;  by  the  territory  of 
which  it  is  bounded  e.  and  s,  e. ;  on  the  w,  by  the 
Pacific  or  S.  sea;  n.  by  the  barbarous  nations  of 
Indians,  and  by  the  province  of  Darien ;  and  s.  by 
that  of  Barbacoas.  Tbe  whole  of  this  province 
abounds  in  woods  and  mountains,  and  is  crossed 
by  a  chain  of  the  Andes,  which  run  as  far  as  the 
isthmus  of  Panama.  It  is  watered  by  several  rivers 
and  streams,  all  of  which  run  w.  and  enter  the  S. 
sea.  The  districts  of  Citara  and  Raposo  form  a 
part  of  this  province;  very  few  of  their  ancient 
inhabitants  remain  at  the  present  day ;  the  greater 
part  of  them  having  perished  in  the  war  of  the 
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Spaiiiardi,  and  the  rest  havin^^  fledi  and  thus 
paictrating  ir.  have  confounded  theniBelvet  with 
other  natums.  It  abounds  in  maize,  plantains, 
and  cacao  of  an  excellent  quality  ;  its  gold  mines 
render  it  rich  and  well  peopled ;  it  also  carries  on, 
through  this  bmnch  of  revenue,  a  great  commerce 
with  the  province  of  Popayan,  the  natives  of  that 
place  coming  here  to  purchase  gold,  and  leaving 
in  exchange  whatever  is  necessary  for  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  life.  There  is  no  inconsider- 
able number  of  Negro  slaves  employed  in  work- 
ing the  mines,  and  in  1750  they  amounted  to 
90|000,  without  mentioning  the  men  of  colour, 
•nch  as  the  Musiees  and  Mulattoes,  and  even  Whites 
who  are  engaged  in  this  lucrative  concern.  The 
climate  is  warm,  but  moist  from  the  continual 
rains,  and  consequently  unhealthy.  This  country 
abounds  in  tigers,  wild  boars,  alligators,  parrots, 
monkeys  of  various  sorts,  and  a  multitude  of  rep- 
tiles and  insects,  especially  in  vipers  and  ve- 
nomous snakes ;  such  as  corales^  exis^  and  rattle- 
snakes. Here  are  also  an  infinite  variety  of  beau- 
tiful sorts  of  wood,  curious  balsams,  herlis,  fruits, 
and  flowers.  It  was  subject  to  the  government  of 
Popaydn,  until  it  bepame  divided  in  the  time  of 
Don  Fernando  Guerrero.  All  the  gold  which  is 
taken  out  of  the  mines  here,  and  which  is  the  cur- 
tent  money,  was  formerly  carried  to  be  coined  at 
the  mint  of  Santa  F£,  until  that  the  house  of 
Valencia  established  another,  at  its  own  cost,  in  the 
city  of  Popay&n  ;  this  privilege  having  been  first 
granted  that  house  by  the  mayoraltv,  thou&^h  it 
was  afterwards  taken  away  and  added  by  the  king 
to  the  crown,  upon  the  payment  of  a  compensation 
of  100,000  reals  per  auhum  to  the  original  pro- 
prietors. This  province  extends  48  leagues  from 
s.  to  n.  and  is  39  in  width  from  e.  to  w.  The 
capital  is  the  city  of  Nevita. 

[Choco,  Canal  of.  In  the  interior  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Ghoco,  the  small  ravine  (quebrada)  De 
la  Raspadura  unites  the  neighbouring  sources  of 
the  Rio  de  Noanama,  called  also  Rio  San  Juan, 
an  J  the  small  river  Quito:  the  latter,  the  Rio 
Andageda,  and  the  Rio  Zitasa,  form  the  Rio 
d'Atrata,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  while  the  Rio  San  Juan  flows  into  the  S. 
sea.  A  monk  of  great  activity,  cur6  of  the  village 
of  Novita,  employed  his  parishioners  to  dig  a 
small  canal  in  the  ravine  De  la  Raspadura,  by 
means  of  which,  when  the  rains  are  abundant, 
canoes  loaded  with  cacao  pass  from  sea  to  sea. 
This  interior  communication  has  existed  since 
1788,  unknown  in  Europe.  The  small  canal  of 
Raspadura  unites,  on  the  coasts  of  the  two  oceans, 
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two  point!  75   laigaes  diitant  fitai  om  too* 
ther.] 

Choco,  Bait  Juah  CHRisofToiro  db,  anoCker 
settlement  of  the  province  and  corregimiaitm  of 
Condesuyos  de  Arequipa  in  Peru. 

[CHOCOLATE  Creek,  a  head-water  of  Tkiga 
river  in  New  York,  whose  mouth  lies  10  miks 
5.  w.  of  the  Painted  post.] 

[CHOCOLOCO-CA,  which  the  Spaniards  call 
Castro  Vireyiia,  a  town  of  Peru,  60  leagues  i.  e. 
of  Lima,  is  very  famous  for  its  silver  mines, 
which  are  at  the  top  of  a  great  mountain  always 
covered  Mrith  snow,  and  but  two  leagues  from  the 
town.  The  stones  of  the  mine  are  of  a  dark  blue 
colour  ;  these  being  calcined  and  powdered,  then 
steeped  in  water  and  quicksilver,  the  filth  is  sepa* 
rated,  and  the  silver  melted  and  formed  into  ban. 
These  veins  are  not  very  rich,  but  the  metal  is  renr 
fine.  They  make  plenty  of  wine  here,  where  it 
attains  a  greater  degree  of  perfection,  owing  io  the 
pureness  of  tlie  air,  than  it  is  observcxl  to  have  else* 
where.! 

CHOCONA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  oi  Paria  in  Peru;  annexed  .to  the 
curacy  of  Toledo. 

CHOCONTA,  a  settlement  of  the  conepmicnto 
of  Guatavita  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada. 
It  is  of  a  cold  but  healthy  temperature,  being 
situate  upon  a  llanura.  It  produces  abundance 
of  wheat,  maize,  papas  ^  barley,  and  garlic,  of  the 
whole  of  which  an  abundant  crop  is  gathered ; 
these  indeed  form  tlie  principal  brancnes  of  its 
commerce,  as  they  supply  all  the  neighbouring 

f)rovinces.  It  was  in  the  time  of  the  Indians  a 
ar^re,  rich,  and  populous  city,  and  the  barrier 
of  the  province  ot  lunja;  also  the  place  where 
the  xipas  held  a  garrison  of  their  best  troops. 
This  city  was  entered  by  Gonzalo  Ximinez  de 
Quesada  in  1537,  when  he  gave  it  the  name  of 
Espiritu  Santo,  from  this  festival  having  been 
celebrated  here.  After  the  coiiquest  of  the  Spa- 
niards it  became  a  ix!came  a  curacy  of  the  religion 
of  St.  Domingo,  and  was  one  of  those  which  whs 
considered  the  first  step  to  the  advantages  to  te 
derived  from  these  missions.  It  was  close  to  this 
settlement  that  the  sanguinary  conflict  took  place 
which  was  fought  between  Michua,  king  of  Tunja, 
and  Saguanmachicu,  zipa  or  king  of  Uogoti,  in 
which  both  princes  fell  dead  upon  the  field ;  at 
present  it  is  a  small  village  of  Indians,  who  amount 
to  the  number  of  200,  besides  400  other  inhabi* 
tants,  who  consist  of  whites.  Ten  leagues  n.  of 
Santa  F^,  and  as  many  from  Tunja,  just  midway 
betweeen  these  two  jurisdictions. 
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CHOCOPE,  San  Pedro  t  San  Pablo  db, 
a  small  settlement  of  the  province  and  corregu 
mknto  of  Traxillo  in  Peru ;  situate  in  }be  valley 
of  Chicama,  watered  and  fertilized  by  the  river  of 
this  name.  It  produces  in  abundance  grapes, 
sugar-canes,  olives,  and  every  kind  of  European 
fruit  of  the  mostexcellent  flavour.  It  wv  formerly 
a  large  population,  since  that  the  few  inhabitants 
who  had  been  left  at  Concepcion,  and  those  of 
Licapa  in  the  same  valley,  have  incorporated 
themselves  here.  It  has  a  very  large  and  handsome 
church,  although  this  underwent  some  damage 
from  an  earthquake  experienced  in  this  province 
in  1759;  thesettlement  suffered  much  also  in  1726, 
as  did  all  the  other  towns  of  the  coast,  as,  very 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  climate  here,  it  rained 
without  cessation  for  a  period  of  40  days,  from 
five  o^cIock  in  the  evening  to  the  same  hour  in  the 
followinff  morning,  so  that  the  houses  were  almost 
all  entirely  destroyed.  It  is  10  leagues  from  the  capi* 
tal,  in  the  royal  road  which  leads  to  Lima,  and 
which  is  called  De  Yalles.     Lat.  T  5V  s. 

[CHOCORUA,  a  mountain  in  Ghrafton  county, 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  n.  line  of  Strafford  county, 
»•  of  Tamworth.l 

[CHOCUITO.    See  Chdcuito.] 

CHOCUY.    SeeLACHBs. 

[CHOISEUI>  Bay,  on  the  n.  w.  coast  of  the 
islands  of  the  Arsacides, ».  of  port  Praslin.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  bay,  like  those  at  port  Praslin, 
have  a  cust<Hn  of  powdering  their  hair  with  lime, 
which  bums  it  and  gives  it  a  red  appearance.] 

CHOIX,  a  port  of  the  o.  coast  of  the  island  of 
Newfoundland. 

CHOLCHOL,  a  seUlement  of  the  district  of 
Repocura  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile ;  situate  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Rumulhue  before  it  enters  the 
Cauten. 

CHOLCO-COCHA,  n  great  lake  of  the  pro- 
yince  and  carreghnienio  of  Castro  Vireyna  in  Peru, 
iipcoi  the  heights  of  the  mountains  ot  the  Andes. 
It  is  navigated  bv  rafts  made  by  th€  Indians; 
fish  it  has  none,  from  the  excesisve  cold  of  its 
waters;  from  it  springs  the  river  Caica*mayu. 
Mr.  De  la  Martiniere  confounds  this  lake,  which 
is  called  Cbocolo-cocha,  with  the  city  of  Castro 
Vireyna,  maintaining  thst  the  Indians  caU^  it  by 
toe  latter  jiame,  but  which  is  erroneous. 

CHOLI,  a  settlement  and  establishment  of  the 
English  in  S.  Carolina,  and  country  of  the  Che< 
rokees  Indians;  situate  at  the  source  of  the  river 
Apalachicola. 

CHOLIQUE,  San  Pablo  db,  a  settlement  of 
the  province  and  corrtgimitnto  of  Caxamarca  la 
4Grrande  in  Peru. 
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CIIOLOAPA,  San  Babtolome  dk,  a  settle* 
ment  of  the  head  settlement  of  Huitepec,  and 
alcabUa  mayor  of  CuemsLvnca^  in  Nueva  Espana. 
It  contains  84  families  of  Indians. 

CHOLOSCOPO,  San  Mateo  df,  a  settlement 
of  the  district,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Mexilcalt* 
zingo,  in  Nueva  Espafia,  somewhat  more  than 
haff  a  league's  distance  to  the  »•  of  this  place. 
It  contains  102  families  of  Indians,  and  nas  a 
handsome  convent  of  the  strict  observers  of  St. 
Francis,  which  is  also  a  college  for  studies. 

CHOLULA,  a  district  and  jurisdictiiHi  of  an 
akafdia  mayor  in  Nueva  Espaiia.  Its  extent  is 
very  limited,  being-only  three  leagues  in  length  at 
the  widest  part ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  well  filled  with 
inhabitants  ;  its  territory  is  level,  and  very  fertile 
in  wheat,  maize,  and  pepper,  which  is  here  called 
cA//e,  as  also  in  other  seeds,  of  which  abundant  crops 
aregathered ;  it  formerly  acquired  agreatemolumeiii 
from  the  sale  of  cochineal,  but  this  is  laid  aside 
and  entirely  abandoned.  The  Spaniards,  Mufieei^ 
and  Mulattoes,  busy  themselves  in  making  cloths 
and  woven  stufb  of  cotton,  and  they  have  many 
workshops,  by  which  they  supply  with  these  aitid^ 
the  other  provinces.  Its  {wpulatioii  consists  of  4S 
settlements  of  Indians,  whicn  are, 
San  Juan  Quantlazingo,  Sta.  Maria  Quescoiule^ 
Santiago  de  Momospan,  San  Bernardino, 
Santa  mrbara,  Sta.  Clara  Ocovica, 

Todos  Santos,  Sta.  lAaria  Malacatepe* 

San  Luis,  que, 

San  Gregorio  de   Saca-  Sta.  Maria  Coronango^ 

pecpan,  S.  Miguel  CoctIa» 

S.  Francisco  de  Quapan,  San  Francisco  Ocotbn 
8.  Diego  Cuaucotla,         San  Antonio,  ^ 

S.  Sebastian,  San  Francisco, 

S.  Juan  Cuautla,  San  Mateo, 

Tonanchin,  San  Gabriel, 

Santa  MariaZacatepeqne,  San  Lucas, 
San  Grer6nimo,  San  Martin, 

San  Pablo  Zochiroehua,  San  Lorenzo, 
San  Andres  de  Cliolula,  Tlantenango, 
San   Francisco    Acate-   Santa  Isal^L 

peque,  Los  Santos  Reyes, 

San  Bernardo    Tlaxcal-  S.  PaUo  Ahuatempa, 

zingo,  S.  Mateo,  distinct  frons 

S.AntonioCacalotepeque,      the  other, 
Santa  Ana,  S.  Migfuel  Ptepalotla, 

San  Martin  Tlanapa,         S.  Andres  de  Cholula. 

[The  district  of  Cliolula  contained  in  10)3  a 
population  of  S2,423 souls.  The  villaees  amount* 
ed  to  43,  and  the  farms  to  45.  Cholula,  TIax- 
clala,  and  Huetxocingo,  are  the  three  republics 
which  resisted  the  Mexican  yoke  for  so  many  C6n7 
turics,  although  the  pernicious  aristocracy  of»  tlicir 
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constitution  left  the  lower  people  little  more  finee* 
'dom  than  they  would  have  possessed  under  the 
government  of  the  Aztec  kin^s.] 

The  capital  is  the  city  of  the  same  name,  founded 
as  far  back  as  the  time  ofthegentilism  of  the  Mexi- 
can empire,  when  this  nation  was  at  enmity  with 
that  of  Chichimeca;  if  was  then  one  of  the  most 
populous  cities,  and  contained  30,000  inhabitants 
and  300  temples,  and  served  as  a  barrier  to  Moc- 
tezuma,  in  the  attack  against  the  republic  of 
Tlaxclala ;  the  latter  place  never  having  been  sub- 
jected to  the  Mexican  yoke.  This  was  the  city 
which  of  all  others  most  thwarted  the  designs  of 
Hernan  Cortes,  but  the  inhabitants  were  discovered 
in  the  conspiracy  they  had  laid  against  him,  when 
they  pretended  to  receive  him  with  open  arms  and 
a  peaceable  and  friendly  disposition,  and  were 
made  by  him  to  suffer  severely  for  their  hypocrisy ; 
after  which  he  and  his  whole  army  escaped  un« 
injured.  This  city  has  many  monuments  denoting 
its  antiquity ;  and  although  in  ancient  times  idolatry 
was  here  carried  to  its  highest  pitch,  yet  the  light 
of  the  gospel  has  spread  widely  around  its  enliven- 
ing rays.  It  is  of  a  mild  and  healthy  temperature, 
rather  inclined  to  cold  than  heat,  being  situate  on 
a  level,  fertile,  and  beautiful  plain.  It  has  a  good 
convent  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  which  is  also 
a  house  of  studies.  Its  inhabitants  are  composed 
of  50  families  of  Spaniards,  458  of  Musteesj  Mu- 
lattoes  and  Negroes,  and  606  of  Indians.  On  a 
lofty  spot  which  lies  close  to  the  entrance,  on  the 
e.  side  of  the  city,  is  a  handsome  cbapei,  in  which 
is  venerated  the  image  of  the  blessed  virgin, 
which  also  bears  the  d^icatory  title  of  Los  Reme^ 
dies.  It  is  a  little  moos  than  20  leagues  to  the  e. 
of  Mexico,  and  four  from  TIaxclala.  Long.  98° 
14'.  Lat.  19°  4'.  [Its  population  is  at  present 
estimated  at  about  16,000  souls.! 

CHONE,  a  settlement  which  in  former  times 
was  considerable,  but  now  much  impoverished,  iqi 
the  ancient  province  of  Cara,  which  is  at  present 
united  to  that  of  Esmeraldas.  It  lies  upon  the 
shore  of  the  river  Chones  fo  the  n.  and  is  of  an 
hot  and  moist  climate,  in  lat.  33°  s. 

CHONES,  a  large  river  of  the  province  of 
Cara  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  it  runs  to  the  w. 
and  collects  the  waters  of  the  Sanchez  and  the  Tos- 
sagua  on  the  n,  and  on  the  s,  those  of  the  Cama- 
ron  and  the  Platanal.  At  its  entrance  on  the  n. 
stood  the  city  of  Cara,  of  which  the  vestiges  still 
remain.  Where  it  runs  into  the  sea  it  forms  the 
bay  of  Cara,  between  the  5.  point  of  Beliaca  and 
.  the  n»  point  of  laca.  Its  mouth  is  nearly  two 
miles  and  ah  half  wide. 
CHONGO,  San  MiauEL  de^  a  settlement  of 
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the  alcahiia  maj/or  of  Huamelola.     It  is  of  a  very 
cold  temperature,  from  its  being  situaSte  in  the  vi«) 
cinity  of  the  sierra  Nevada  (or  Snowjr)  of  the  Chon* 
tales,  which  lies  on  the  n.  side  of  it.     Its  inliabi- 
tants  amount  to  24  families  of  Indians,  who  trade 
in  cochineal,  seeds,  and  fruits,  of  which  the  coun- 
try, beingnaturally  luxuriant,  produces  great  quan- 
tities.    It  is  watered  by  rivers  which  pass  at  a 
little  distance,  and  is  annexed  to  the  Curacy  of 
Tepaltep^c  of  the  jurisdiction  and  atcaldia  mayor 
of  Ncxapa,  from  wnence  it  lies  20  leagues.    It  is, 
on  account  of  this  great  distance,  combined  with 
the  badness  of  the  roads,  that  the  natives  so  sel- 
dom can  avail  themselves  of  any  instruction  in  the 
holy  faith ;  dying,  as  they  often  do,  without  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments.    Indeed,  there  is 
only  one  day  in  the  year,  which  is  the  S9tb  ol 
September,  and  on  which  the  Indians  celebrate  the  -7> 
festival  of  their  titular  saint  Michael,  when  tbev-- 
are  visited  by  their  curate,  who  then  hears  thei^r 
confessions  and  says  mass.    At  this  time  this  sett le-« 
ment  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  Catholics 
people ;  but  being  all  the  rest  of  the  year  left  to 
themselves,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  many  re- 
lapse into  their  pristine  state  of  gentilism  and  idola- 
try.    Three  leagues  w.  of  its  capital. 

CHONGON,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  pro* 
yince  and  government  of  Guajraquil  in  the  king- 
dom of  Quito ;  situate  near  a  smaU  torrent,  le* 
nowned  for  the  stones  which  it  washes  down,  of  a 
certain  crystallized  matter,  which  being  polished, 
resemble  brilliants,  and  are  used  as  buttons,  ^uigi, 
and  other  trinkets. 

CHONGOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
correfrimiento  of  Xauxa  in  Peru. 

CHONTA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiefUo  of  Abancay  in  Peru. 

Chonta,  another  setUement  in  the  province  and 
corregf mf^n/o  of  Guamalies  of  the  same  Eingdom, 
famous  for  its  mine  of  quicksilver. 

CHONTA  I,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Huarochiri  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Chorrillo. 

CHONTALES,  a  district  of  the  eorregimiento 
or  alcaldia  mat/or  of  Matagulpa,  in  the  kinsdom  of 
Guatemala  and  province  of  Nicaragua.  It  is  bet 
small,  and  its  natives  have  this  name  from  the  SpaF» 
niards,  who  would  by  it  express  their  natural  un« 
couthness  and  stupidity. 

CHOPADA,  a  settlement  of  the  Portuguese,  in 
the  kin^om  of  Brazil  and  country  of  the  Guay- 
azas  Indians ;  situate  on  the  bank  and  at  the  souroe 
of  the  river  Tocantines. 

CHOPARE,  a  river  of  the  province  andflorem- 
ment  of  Moxos  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,    it  flows 
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Amtii  from  themcntitairo  to  ihe  I9.  of  the  Racbes 
•Indians,  and  runs  52  leagues  from  s,  to  n.  e.  until 
it  enters  the  Marmor^  together  with  the  Guapaiir, 
ophite, the  settlement  and  teduccion  of  Loreto, 
Which  lies  to  the  f . 

CHOPO,  a  settlement  of  the  c'ovemment  and 
jurisdiction  of  Pamplona  in  the  Nuevo  Kejmo  de 
Granada.  It  is  of  a  very  mild  climate,  and 
abounds  in  sugar-canes,  plantains,  maize,  and  many 
fiorts  of  vegetables ;  these  being  the  principal  branch 
of  its' traffic  with  Uie  Indians,  who  carry  them  for 
^-^^  ' "  the  capital,  which  ltes>  at  a  small  distance 
AAL  .cuce,  in  the  road  leading  to  M6rida  and 
Gibraltar.  It  contains  50  Indians,  and  almost  as 
many  indigent  settlers. 

rCHOI^,  The,  in  Kennebeck  river,  are  three 
miles  from  Swan  Island ;  which  see.] 

GHOFTANK,  a  brge  navigable  river  of  the 
province  and  colony  of  Maryland,  [emptying  it« 
self  into  Chesapeak  bay.] 

•Cuo^TANK,  Little,  another  of  the  same  pro- 
vince. It  runs  w.  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  bay  of 
Chesapeak. 

•  CHOQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
torregmienio  of  Caxatambo  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Acros. 

CHOQUECAMATA,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimienio  of  Ck>chabaikiba  in  Peru. 

CHOQUELIMPE,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimienio  of  Aricu  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Cbpia. 

CHOQUES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Caribes  In- 
dians, of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  dwelling 
immediately  upon  the  mountains  and  forests  of. 
Fofica.  They  are  ferocious  and  cruel,  and  pitch 
their  huts  near  the  river  Bermejo.  But  little  is 
known  of  their  customs  and  of  their  country. 

GHORAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiettto  of  Huamalies  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Jesus. 

•  CHOUOMA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corrreghniento  of  Chicbas  and  Tarija,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  former,  and  annexed  to  the  curacy  of 
Tupisa. 

CHOROMOROS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  In- 
dians of  Peru,  who  formerly  occupied  the  plains 
or  Uanuras  of  Calchaqui  towards  the  n. ;  touching 
towards  the  e.  upon  the  source  of  the  river  Mogo* 
les,  and  extending  n.  as  fiir  as  the  mountains  of 
the  Lules,  and  w.  as  far  as  the  Andes.  They  are 
at  present  reduced  to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  are 
mixed  with  those  of  other  nations  ;  but  some  few 
of  them  still  persist  in  their  idolatry,  and  live 
disperv'Hl  upon  the  mountains. 

CHORONI,  a  port  of  the  coast  of  the  kingdom 
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of  Ticrra  Firme,  in  the  province  and  government 
of  Venezuela,  between  the  mountain  of  Ocumara 
and  the  port  of  Chnai>o. 

CHOROS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Coquirabo  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile.  It  has  the  hard  lot  of  being  scantily  sup^ 
plied  With  water,  even  as  much  as  is  necessary  for 
drinking. 

CiioRos,  a  point  of  the  coast  of  this  province 
and  kingdom. 

Choros,  an  island  near  the  coast  and  point  of 
its  name. 

CHORRERA,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction 
and  afcaldia  mayor  of  Nat&  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tierra  Firme;  situate  near  the  coast  of  the  S. 
sea. 

Chorrera,  a  creek  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  on 
the  n.  coast,  having  a  fort  for  its  protection,  with 
a  detachment  of  troops  from  the  Havana. 

CHORILLO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Huarochiri  in  Peru. 

CiioRiLLo,  another,  in  the  province  and  cor* 
regimiento  of  C^rcado  in  the  same  kingdom ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Surco. 

CIIORRILLOS,  a  settlement  of  tlie  province 
and  corregimienio  of  Cafiete  in  Peru ;  situate  oil 
the  coast,  close  to  the  point  of  China. 

CHORROS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros  in  the  king- 
dom of  Quito. 

CIIORROU,  CrIke  oir,  a  rivulet  and  esta- 
blishment of  the  French,  in  their  possessions  in 
Guayana. 

CHORUNGA,  a  settlement  of  the  |)rovince  and 
corregimienio  of  Condesuyos  de  Arequipa  in  Peru  ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Andaray ;  situate  in  the 
valley  "bf  its  name. 

CHOSAPACK,  or  Chesapeak,  a  large  and 
beautiful  bay  on  the  coast  of  the  province  and  co- 
lony of  Virginia.    [See  Chesapeak.! 

CHOSCHAMA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Lucanas  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Huacafia. 

[CHOSCUMUS,  a  fort  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  near  a  small  lake 
about  SO  leagues  s.  e.  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  Lat.  Sd^ 
33^40*.   Long.  5S°  2' 15»  a.] 

CHOTA,  ToDos  SANtos  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Caxamarca  in 
Peru. 

rCuoTA,  a  valley  of  the  Andes,  which,  though 
only  two  miles  wide,  is  nearly  a  mile  in  depth. 
It  was  passed  b^  Humboldt  and  his  companions, 
in  1801,  on  their  way  to  Quito,  when  they  found 
its  temperature  to  be  intensely  sultry.  ] 
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CHOTE,  a  aettleiBent  of  Indians  of  N.  Caro* 
lioa ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Tennessee. 

CHOTECHEL,  or  Ei.  Paso,  a  setttement  of 
Indians  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile ;  situate  in  the 
interior  of  it,  and  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Corao« 
Xieuvre. 

CHOUEE,  MoNTANAs  DE,  mountaius  in  the 
province  and  colony  of  N.  Carolina,  which  tbilow 
ihe  course  of  the  river  Tennessee. 

CHOUMANS,  a  settlement  or  village  of  tlie 

Covince  and  colony  of  Louisiana ;  situate  on  the 
nk,  and  at  the  source  of  the  river  Maligna  or 
Sabloniere. 

CHOUSSIPI,  a  small  river  of  the  country  of 
Labrador.  It  runs  s,w.  and  enters  that  of  St« 
Lawrence. 

CHOWAN,  a  district  and  jurisdiction  of  the 

frpvince  and  colony  of  Virginia,  between  that  of 
'equima  and  the  river  Pansemoud.   The  principal 
fettlement  bears  the  same  name. 

[Chowan  County,  in  Edenton  district,  N. 
Carolina,  on  the  n.  side  of  Albemarle  sound.  It 
contains  5011  inhabitants,  of  whom  2588  are.  slaves. 
Chief  town,  Edenton.] 

[Chowan  River,  m  N.  Carolina,  falls  into 
the  I?,  w.  corner  of  Albemarle  sound.  It  is  three 
miles  wide  at  the  mouth,  but  narrows  fast  as  you 
ascend  it.  It  is  formed,  five  miles  from  the  Vir- 
ginia line,  by  the  confluence  of  Meherrin,  Notta- 
way,  and  Black  rivers,  which  all  rise  in  Vir- 
ginia.] 

CHOXLLA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorregimienlo  of  Cicasica  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the 
euracv  of  Yanacache. 

[CHRIST  CHUucH,a  parish  in  Charleston  dis- 
trict, S.  Carolina;^  containing  S954  inhabitants,  of 
whom  566  are  whites,  2377  slaves.] 

[CHRISTENOES,  a  wandering  nation  of  N. 
America,  who  do  not  cultivate,  nor  claim  any  par- 
ticular tract  of  country.  They  are  well  disposed 
tpwards  the  whites,  and  treat  their  traders  with  re- 
spect. The  country  in  which  these  Indians  rove 
is  generally  open  plains,  but  in  some  parts,  parti-t 
cularly  about  the  head  of  the  Assinniboin  river,  it 
is  marshy  and  tolerably  well  furnished  with  timber, 
as  are  also  the  Fort  Dauphin  mountains,  to  which 
they  sometimes  resort.  From  the  quantity  of 
beaver  in  their  country,  they  ought  to  furnish  more 
qf  Ijbat  article  than  they  do  at  present.  They  are 
not  esteemed  good  heaver-hunters.  They  might 
probably  be  Induced  to  visit  an  establishment  on 
the  Missouri,  at  the  Yellow  Stone  river.  Their 
number  has  been  reduced  by  the  small-pox  since 
tjiey  were  first  known  to  the  Canadians.] 

[CHRISTIANA,    a  post-town  in   Newcastle 
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county,  Delaware,  is  sitiiated  on  a  mTigafakcnA 
of  its  name,  12  miles  firom  Eikton*  nine  t .  m.  of 
Wilmington,  and  37  5.  9.  of  Philaddpbia.  Tht 
town,  consisting  erf*  about  50  boiiKS,  and  a  PteAj^ 
terian  church ,  stands  on  a  declivity  which  commmiidt 
a  pleasant  prospect  of  the  country  towards  the  De« 
laware.  It  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  with  Pknadel* 
phia  in  flour.  It  is  the  greatest  carrying  place  be- 
tween the  navi^Ie  waters  of  the  Delaware  and 
Chesapcak,  which  are  IS  miles  asunder  at  this 
phtce.  It  was  built  by  the  Swedes  in  1610,  and 
thus  called  after  their  queen.] 

[CuaisTiAif  A  Creek,  on  which  the  above  towm 
is  situated,  fidls  into  Delaware  river  from  the  i.  m. 
a  little  below  VV  ilmington .  It  is  proposed  to  cat  a 
canal  of  about  nine  miles  in  length,  in  a  i .  w.  direc- 
tion from  this  creek,  at  the  town  of  Christiana  (six 
miles  a?,  s.  w,  of  Newcastle)  to  Elk  river  in  Mary- 
land, about  a  mile  below  Elkton.  See  Dblawab9 
and  Wilmington.] 

iCuaisTiANA,  St.  one  of  the  Marquesa  isles, 
ed  by  the  natives  Waitahu,  lies  under  the  same 
parallel  with  St.  Pedro,  three  or  four  leagues  mor* 
io  the  w.  Resolution  bay,  near  the  midklle  of  the 
to.  side  of  the  island,  is  in  lat.  9°  58'  9.  long.  \SSf^ 
84(y  w.  from  Greenwich  ;  and  the  w.  end  of  Do^ 
minica  15  $u  Captain  Cook  gave  this  bay  the 
name  of  his  ship.  It  was  called  Port  Madre  At 
Dios  by  the  Spaniards.  This  island  produces  cot* 
ton  of  a  superior  kind.  A  specimen  of  it  is  dc^ 
sited  in  the  museum  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society.] 

CHRlSTlANO,  San,  a  settlement  of  thepro^ 
vince  and  captainship  of  Serigip6  in  Brazil ;  sitnata 
on  the  coast,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cirii* 

[CHRlSTIANSBURG,the  chief  towB^of  Mont- 
gomery county,  Virginia.  It  contains  tcit  few 
bouses ;  has  a  court-nouse  and  goal,  sitoated  near 
a  branch  of  Little  river,  a  water  of  the  Kanhaway. 
Lat.  37°  5'  n.] 

[CHRISTIANSTED,  the  principal  town  in  the 
island  of  Santa  Cruz,  situated  on  the  «.  side  of  the 
island,  on  a  fine  harbour.  It  is  the  residence  of  the 
DanisD  governor,  and  is  defended  by  a  stone  foiw 
tress."] 

[iCHRlSTMAS  Island,  in  the  P&cific  ocean^ 
lies  entirely  solitary,  nearly  equally  distant  from 
the  Sandwich  islands  on  the  it.  and  the  Marquesas 
on  the  J.  It  was  so  named  by  Captain  Cook,  on 
account  of  his  first  landing  there,  on  Christmas 
day.  Not  a  drop  of  fresh  water  was  found  by  dig- 
giiig.  A  ship  touching  at  this  desolate  isle  must 
expect  nothing  but  turtle,  fish,  and  a  few  birds.  It 
is  about  15  or  SO  leagues  in  circumference^  and 
bonaded  by  a  reef  of  coral  rocki^  oi^  the  w.  side  of 
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wbicfa  ibere  is  a  baak  of  fine  sandf,  extaxTin;  u 
mile  into  the  sea,  and  afibrding  sood  anchorage. 
Lat.  P  50'  «•    Long.  167^  36^  ».J 

[Christmas  Sound,  in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  S* 
America.    Lat.  65^  Si' n.    Long.  69^  48' v.] 

CHRISTOVAL,  Sah,  or  St.  CHRisTOPHfsR,  n 
town  of  the  government  and  jnrisdiction  of  Mara* 
eait)o  in  tile  NaeraRevno  de  Granada;  ibnnded 
bj  Captain  Juan  de  Maidonadd  in  lS6(k  It  is  of 
a  liot  but  healthy  temperature,  produces  abundance 
ef  sugar-canes,  of  which  are  made  honey,  sugarj 
and  oonseiBres,  in  immense  quantities ;  also  a  great 

Soportion  of  smoking  tobacco^  which  is  carried  to 
araeaibo.  It  has  a  good  chu'rehand  a  convent 
•f  St.  Angustin,  which  latter  has  fallen  much  to 
decay  wifli  regard  to  its  establishment.     The  po« 

I^ulation  of  the  town  consis-ts  of  400  housekeepers, 
t  lies  90  leagues  ff.  e.  of  Pamplona,  from  the  juris- 
diction of  wliich  it  is  diTided  by  the  river  Pam^ 
Snilla.  It  is  the  native  place  of  Ik>n  Gregorio 
Jaimcs,  aiicbdeac<m  of  S&nta  F6,  and  bishop  of 
Santa  Marta. 

CttRisTOVAr,  SAif,  ft  settlement  of  tlie  provbiett 
and  e&rre^imerttb  of  Lipes,  apchbbhopric  of  Cbar- 
cas  in  Peru  ;  in  which  took  place  the  following  ex- 
traordinary occumrace:  The  curate  of  this  place 
Min^  to  confess  a  sick  person  in  tiie.  settlement  of 
Tahisa  of  the  province  of  Pari&j  which  was  annexed 
lo  this,  sunk  into  a  spring  of  water  in  the  pampas 
er  Uanos  de  la  Sal,  when  he  was  drowned,  and  witfi 
tile  two  Indians  who  accompanied  him  on  horse- 
back,  never  more  appeared,  nor  were  any  vestiges 
ever  found  of  them :  this  was  the  reason  why  tne 
lattisf  settlement  has  since  heen  disunited  from  the 
euracy  of  San  Christoval. 

Christoval,  San,  a  capital  citv  of  theprovince 
and  captaimhip  of  Scrgipe  in  the  kingdom  of  Bra- 
nl ;  being  also  known  by  that  name.  It  is  founded 
on  the  sea-shore,  and  has  a  fine  and  well  defended 
port.  It  has  a  magnificent  parish  church  with  the 
title  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Victoria ;  two  fine 
convents,  the  one  of  the  ordbr  of  the  Franciscans, 
and  the  other  of  the  Carmelites ;  also  a  chapel  d 
devotion  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Rosary.  The  council- 
bonse  is  a  very  fine  edifice,  and  in  the  suburbs  is 
a  hermita^  of  San  Gonzalo,  which  is  ftequented 
as  a  pilgrimage  by  this  and  other  settlements  of  the 
jurisdiction.  In  this  city  resides  the  chief  captain, 
who  governs  this  province,  and  who  is  attended  by 
ft  company  of  troops  as  a  body-guard.  In  early 
times  it  was  filled  with  nobility,  descended  from  the 
first  fhmilies  in  Portugal ;  but  it  is  now  reduced  io 
500  housekeepers,  in  its  district,  towards  the 
part  called  Coninquiva,  is  a  parish  with  four 
chapels,  aiid  towards  the  river  VaxaS'Barfis  five 
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rthers.  It  baa  also  SS  engines,  by  whicdi  abimdance 
of  sugar  of  an  excellent  quality  is  nlanufactured  ; 
this  wticle  aflbids  a  great  commerce  with  the  bay 
of  Todos  Santos.  Lat.  1 V  W  f .  Long.  37^  9(y  wi- 
Christovat.,  San,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea ;  €m€ 
of  the  Antilles,  discovered  by  Admiral  Christopher 
Columbus,  who  ^ve  it  his  name,  in  1493.     it  is 
five  leagues  in  circumfermce,  and  is  very  fertilei 
and  abounding  in  productions,  particularly  in  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  indigo,  sugar,  and  brandy ;  by  aO 
of  which  it  carries  on  a  ^reat  commerce.     Here  ara 
some  good  salwesy  and  in  the  mountains  are  some 
woods  of  fine  timber,  weU  adapted  for  the  buildin|| 
of  ships.    The  Endish  and  the  French  both  ei^* 
blishcM  themselves  here  in  1^25,  holding  a  dividkid 
possession,  when  they  ¥«re  driven  out  hf  ttie'Spa* 
niards.    After  this  the  former  again  retomed  and 
re-established  themselves  in  the  greatest  part  of  tho 
island,  leaving,  however,  a  small  share  to  the 
Fneneb,  until  the  year  1713,  wfeen  the  latter,  ia 
conjunction  with  the  Spaniards  themsdves,  ceded    ^ 
ill  entirely  to  the  Englisn ,  who  from  that  time  have 
beM  it  and  kept  it  well  fertMed.  TSt.  Christoplien 
sifmte  in  lot.  IT"  ftl\  Ion#.  6»  &  m  vfmi  oaHed 
by  its  ancient  possessors,  tne  Chairibes,LiaRmiga^ 
or  the  Fertile  Island.  It  was  discoveted  in  Novcmii 
ber  1493  by  Columbus  himself,  who  was  so  pieaaed 
with  its  appearance,  that  he  honoured  it  with  his 
own  Christian-  name.     But  it  was:  neither  planted 
nor  possessed  by  the  Spaniards,    h  was,  howevei^ 
(notwithstanding  tbatthegenemi  (pinion  ascribes 
the  honour  of  seniority  to  mibadoes),  the  eldest  of 
all  the  British  territories  in  the  W.  Indiea,  and 
in  tmtii,  the  common  mother  both  of  the  Eo^lial 
and  French  settlements  iu'  the  Charibean  isiaikhi 
A  Mr.  Thomas^  Wamer,*  an-  Bngiishmaa,  atso^ 
ciated  himself  with  i4f  other  pereons  in  the*  year 
Wl2i  and  with  them  took  his  passage  on  board  a 
ship  bound  to  Virginia.     From  thenGe  be  and  his 
companions  sailed*  from  St.  Christopher's,  where 
tlfey  arrived  in  January  l€23,  and  by  the  montii 
of  September  following  bad  raised  a  good  crop  of 
tobacco,  which  thoy  proposed  to  make  their  siaplb 
cottimodity.     By  the  generality  of  historians  who 
have  treated  of  the  amirs  of  the  W.  Indies,,  it  is 
asserted  that  a  party  of  the  French,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  person  of  the  name  of  D'Esnambud, 
took  possession  of  erne  part  of  this  island,  on  the 
same  day  that  Mr.  Warner  landed  on  tiie  other; 
but  the  truth  is,  that  the  first  landing  of  Wamtr 
and  his  associates  happened  two  years  before  the 
arrival  of  D'Esnambuc;   who,  it  is  admitted'  by 
Du  Tertre,  did  not  leave  France  until  I6S5.     Un- 
fortunately tile  English  settlers,  in  Ibelatter'^^d  ef  * 
I623y  bad  their  plantations  deaiolidied  by  a  dread-*] 
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[fill  hurricatie,  "which  put  a  sudden  stop  ta  th^ir 
progress.  In  consequence  of  this  calamity^  Mr. 
Warner  retnmed  to  England  to  implore  succour ; 
luid  k  was  on  that  occasion  that  he  sought  and  ob- 
tained the  powerful  patronage  and  support  of 
James  liar,  Earl  of  Carlisle.  This  nobleman 
caused  a  snip  to  be  fitted  out,  laden  with  all  kinds 
of  necessaries.  It  was  called  the  Hopewell ;  and 
arrived  at  St.  Christopher's  on  the  18th  of  May 
2094  ;  and  thus  he  certainly  preserved  a  settlement 
which  had  otherwise  died  in  its  infancy.  Warner 
himself  did  not  return  to  St.  Christoper*s  until  the 
▼ear  following.  He  was  then  accompanied  hy  a 
Luge  body  of  recruits,  and  D'Esnambuc  arrived 
about  the  same  time,  perhaps  the  same  day.  This 
latter  was  the  captain  of  a  French  privat^r ;  and 
having,  in  an  engagment  with  a  Spanish  galleon  of 
auperior  strength,  been  very  roughly  handled,  he 
was  obliged,  after  losing  several  of  his  men,  to  seek 
lefu^  in  these  islands.  He  brought  with  him  to 
1^.  Christopher's  about  thirty  hardy  veterans,  and 
they  were  cordially  received  by  the  English,  who 
appear  at  this  time  to  have  been  under  some  appre« 
hensions  of  the  Charibes.  Hitherto  Warner's  first 
oolony  had  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  these  poor 
savages,  by  whom  they  were  liberally  supplied 
with  provisions ;  but  having  seized  on  their  lands, 
ihe  consciousness  of  deserving  retaliation  made  the 
jplanters  apprehensive  of  an  attack,  when  probably 

fone  was  intended.  Du  Tertre  relates,  that  the 
rench  and  English  receiving  information  of  a 
'projected  revolt,  concurred  in  a  scheme  for  seizing 
the  conspirators  beforehand.  Accordingly  they 
fell  on  the  Charibes  by  night,  and  having  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood  from  100  to  130  of  the  stoutest, 
drove  all  the  rest  from  the  island,  except  such  of 
the  women  as  were  young  and  handsome,  of  whom, 
«ay8  the  reverend  historian,  they  made  concubines 
am  slaves.  Such  is  the  account  of  a  contemporary 
author,  Pete  Du  Tertre,  who  relates  these  trans- 
mctious  with  perfect  composure,  as  founded  on 
'  common  usage,  and  not  unwarrantable  in  their  na- 
ture. He  adds,  that  such  of  the  Charibes  as 
escaped  the  massacre,  having  given  the  alarm  to 
their  countrymen  in  the  neighbouring  islands,  a 
large  body  of  them  returned  soon  afterwards, 
breathing  revenge ;  arjd  now  the  conflict  became 
•serious.  The  Europeans,  however,  more  from 
the  superiority  of  their  weapohs,  than  of  their 
Talour,  became  conquerors  in  the  end ;  but  their 
triumph  was  dearly  purchased,  100  of  their  num- 
ber having  been  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle. 
After  this  exploit,  which  Du  Tertre  calls  a  glorious 
victory,  the*  Charibes  appear  to  have  quitted  aito- 
jgetbtf  this  and  some  of  the  small  islands  in  the 


neighbourhood,  and  \xi  have  retired  southwards^ 
The  two  leaders,  Warner  and  D'Esnambuc,  abmit 
the  same  time,  found  it  necessary  to  retom  Xm 
Europe  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  sucooar  firom 
their  respective  nations  ;  and  bringing  with  theiik 
the  name  of  conquerors,  they  severally  met  with  all 
possible  encouragement.  Warner  was  knighted 
by  his  sovereign,  and  through  the  interest  of  his 
noUe  patron  sent  back  as  governor  in  1686,  with 
400  new  recruits,  amply  supplied  with,  ne- 
cessaries of  all  kinds ;  while  D  Esnambac,  iin« 
der  the  patronage  of  Richlieu,  (the  minister  of 
France),  projects  the  establishment  of  an  excla« 
sive  company  for  trading  to  this  and  some  of  the 
other  islands.  That  minister  concurred  with. 
D'Esnambuc  in  opinion,  that  such  an  institution^ 
was  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  commerce  and 
colonization ;  an  erroneous  conclusion^  which 
D'Esnambuc  himself  had  soon  abundant  occasion 
to  lament ;  for  the  French  in  general  either  mis- 
understood  or  disapproved  the  project.  Sulwcrip* 
tions  came  in  reluctantly,  and  the  ships  which  the 
new  company  fitted  out  on  this  occasion,,  werdso 
wretchedly  supplied  with  provisions  and  neoes* 
saries,  that  of  533  recruits,  who  sailed  from 
France  with  D'Esnambuc,  in  February  1627,  the 

S greater  part  perished  miserably  at  sea  for  want  of 
bod. 

The  English  received  the  survivors  with  com* 
passion  and  kindness  ;  and  for  preventing  contests 
m  future  about  their  respective  limits,  the  com« 
manders  of  each  nation  agreed  to  divide  the  whole 
island  pretty  equally  between  their  followers.  A 
treaty  of  partition  for  this  purpose  was  reduced  \o 
writing,  and  signed,  with  many  formalities,  on 
the  third  of  May  1627.  The  island  was  invaded 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1639;  after  this  there  took 
place  a  serious  contest  between  the  English  and 
the  French  possessors ;  and  the  conduct  of  the 
latter  on  this  occasion  was  deemed  so  cruel  .and 
treacherous,  that  it  was  assigned  by  King  Wil« 
Ham  and  Queen  Mary  among  the  causes  which 
induced  them  to  declare  war  against  the  French 
nation.  Even  fortune  herself,  inclining  at  lengthto 
the  side  of  justice,  from  henceforward  deserted 
them ;  for,  after  they  had  continued  about  eight 
months  sole  masters  of  the  island,  tho  English  under 
the  command  of  General  Codrington,  returning 
in  great  force,  not  only  compelicd  the  French  in* 
habitants  to  surrender,  but  actually  transported 
1800  of  them  to  Martinico  and  iiispaniola.  It  is 
true,  that  reparation  wasstipulatcu  to  be  made 
them  by  the  treaty  of  llyswic,  in  1697;  but  war 
again  breaking  out  between  the  two  nations,  in 
1702^  the  French  planters  derived  but  little  ad-} 
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vantage  \from  that  clause  in  tlieir  fayour.    Tbey 
ad,  lioweTer,  in  1705,  the  gloomy  satisfaction  to 
)behold  many  of  the  English  possessions  again  laid 
waste  by  a  French  armament,  which  committed 
such  ravages,  that  the  British  parliament  found  it 
necessary  to  distribute  the  sum  of  103*000/.  among 
the  sufferers,  to  enable  them  to  resettle  their  plan* 
tations.     Happily  this  was  the  last,  exertion  of 
national  eimiity  and  civil  discord  within  this  little 
Community;  for   at  the  peace    of  Utrecht,  the 
island  was  ceded  whoU^  to  the  Edfglish,  and  the 
^French  possessions  publicly  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
ihe  English  government.    In  ITS^^  80,000/.  of 
the  money  was  appropriated  as  a  marriage  por« 
tion  with  the  Princess  Anne,  who  was  betrothed  to 
the  Frince  of  Oranse.    Some  few  of  the  French  , 
planters,  indeed,  wno  consented  to  take  the  oaths, 
were  naturalized,    and  permitted  to  retain  their 
estates.    Such  were  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
British  establishment  in  the  island  of  St  Christo* 
pher.  The  glorious  circumstances  which  attended 
the  French  invasion  in  the  beginning  of  ]78S, 
when  a  ganison  of  less  than  1000  effective  men 
(including  the  militia)  was  attacked  by  8000  of  the 
best  disciplined  troops  of  France^  supported  by 
a  fleet  of  SS  ships  of  war ;  the  consequent  surren* 
der  of  the  island,  after  a  most  vigorous  and  noble 
defence ;  and  its  restoration  io  Great  Britain  by  ^ 
the  general  peace  of  178S,  will  long  beiii.the^rc*- 
collection  of  every  Englishman ;  but  we  cannot 
forbear  to  put  it  upon  record^  tMt  at  the  siege  of 
Brimstone  nill,  the  enemy's  batteries,  consistuig  of 
21  mortars  and  23  pieces  of  heavy  artillerv,  were 
continually^  ibr  five  weeks  and  34  days,  firing  on 
a  spot  of  ground  where  the  greatest  diameter  was 
not  more  than  SOO  yards,  before  the  British  would 
surrender — ^that  Rodney's  celebrated  victory  took 
place  on  the  ISth  of  April    178S,  lasting  from 
seven  in  the  morning  to  half  past  six  in  the  even- 
ing, when  five  ships^  commanded  by  the  Count 
de'  Grasse,  were  taken,  another   sunk,  and  the 
admiral  himself  made  prisoner. 

This  island  is  divided  into  nine  parishes,  and 
contains  four  towns  and  hamlets,  vviz.' Basseterre, 
(the  present  caj^ital,  as  it  was  formerly  that  of  the 
French ,  containing  about  800  houses),  Sandy-pomt, 
Old-road,  and  Deep-bay.  Of  these,  the  two  first  are 
ports  of  entry ,  established  by  lawl  The  foKifications 
consist  of  Charles-fort  and  Brimsone-hill,  both 
near  Sandy-point;  tiirec  batteries  at  Basseterre, 
one  at  Fig-tree-bay,  anotlier  at  Palmeto-point,  and 
some  smaller  ones  of  no  great  importance.  The 
proportion  which  St;  Christopher's  contributes, 
vfiih  the  other  islands,  towards  an  honourable  pro- 
vision ibr  the  governor-gcneral,  is  lOOO/.  cur- 
rency per  ann.  which  is  settied  on  him  by  the  as- 


sembly inunediately  on  his  arrival.  *  He  has  be- 
sides some  perquisites ;  and  in  time  of  war  tbey 
are  considerable.  Each  island  within  this  govern- 
ment has  a  separate  council,  and  each  of  thenl  * 
an  assembly,  or  bouse  of  representatives.  In  St. 
Christopher's,  the  council  should  consist  of  10 
members,  but  it  is  seldom  that  mbre  than  seveh 
are  present.  The  house  of  assembly  is  composed 
of  S4  representatives,  of  whom  15  make  a  quo* 
rum.  The  requisite  qualification  is  a  freehold  of 
40  -acres  of  land,  or  a  house  worth  40/.  a  year. 
Of  the  electors,  the  qualification  is  a  freehold  of 
10/.  per  ann.  Its  government  is  comprehended 
under  the  title  of  that  of  the  Leeward  Cbaribean 
islands.  The  governor  of  this  and  the  other 
islands  in  the  same  government  is  chancellor  by 
his  office,  and  in  St.  Christopher's  sits  alone.  In 
this  island,  as  in  Jamaica,  the  jurisdiction  of  both 
the  king's  bench  and  common  pleas  centres  in 
one  superior  court,  wherein  justice  is  administered 
bv  a  chief-justice  and  four  puisne  judges.  The 
chief  is  appointed  by  the  crown,  the  others  by  the 

Svemor  m  the  king's  name,  and  thev  all  bold  ' 
nr  commissions  during  pleasure.  The  office  of 
chief  judge  is  worth  about  600/.-  pcir  ann.  The 
emoluments  of  the  assistaht  judges  are  trifling.  St* 
Christopher's  Is  about  14  leagues  in  circuit,  and 
contains  43,726  acres  of  land,  of  which  about 
ITjOOO  acres^  are  appropriated  to  the  growth  of 
suffar,  and  4000  to  pasturage.  As  sugar  is  the 
only  commodity  of  anv  accotintthat  is  raised,  ez-» 
eept  provisions  and  a  little  cotton,  it  is  probable^ 
that  iiearly'one-half  the  whole  isUnd  is  unfit  for 
cultivation.  ^  The  interior  part  of  the  countrv  cbn« 
8ists4ndeed  of  many  rugged  preci^oes  and  bar« 
ren '  mountains.  Of  tuese  the  loftiest  is  mount 
Misery,  (evidently  a  decayed  volcano),  which  rises 
3711  feet  in  perpendicular  height  from  the  sea* 
Nature,  however,  has  made  abundant  amends  for 
the  sterility  of  the  mountains  by  the  fertility  she 
has  bestowed  upon  the  plains.  No  part  of.  the 
W.  Indies  possesses  even  the  same  species  of  soil 
that  is  found  in  St.  Christopher's.  It  is  in  gene- 
ral a  dark  erey  loam,  so  light  and  porous  as  to  be 
{penetrable  by  the  slightest  application  of  the  hoe. 
t  is  thought  io  be  the  production  of  subterraneous 
fires,  the  black  ferruginous  pumice  of  naturalists, 
finelv  incorporated  with  a  pure  loam  or  virgin 
mould.  The  under-stratum  is  gravel,  from  eight 
to  12  inches  deep.  Clay  is  no  where  found,  ex- 
cept at  a  considerable  height  in  the  mounlaius. 
Canes,  planted  in  parlicukir  spots,  have  been 
known  to  yield  8000  lbs.  of  Muscovado  sugar 
from  a  single  acre.  One  gentleman,  in  a  favour* 
able  season,  made  6400  lb.,  or  four  hogsheads  of 
16  cwt«.eacb  per  acre,,  on  an  average  return  of  his  j 
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r whole  crop.  It  is  not^*  however,  pretended  thai 
the  greatest  part,  or  even  »  very  large  proportion, 
of  the  cane  land  throughout  the  island,  is  equally 
productive.  The  general  average  produce  for  a 
series  of  years  b  16,000  hogsheads  of  16  cwt. 
which,  as  one-half  only  of  the  whole  cane  land,  or 
8500  acres,  is  annually  cut,  (the  remainder  being 
in  young  canes),  gives  nearly  two  hogsheads  of  16 
Qwt.  per  acre  for  the  whole  of  the  land  in  ripe 
canes;  but  even  this  b  a  prodigious  return,  not 
equalled,,  perhaps,  by  any  other  sugar  country  in 
any  part  of  the  globe. 

In  the  report  of  the  privy  council  in  1788,  the 
Britbh  property  vested  here  b  estimated  at  43,7S6 


acres  of  patented  estates^  and  25,009  Negioet,  at 
50/.  each  Negro.  The  tame  report,  in  a  gemni 
appraisement  of  Britbh  property  vested  in:  dSe  Bri- 
tish colonies,  makes  the  land,  buildings,  and  stbcfc^ 
double  the  value  of  the  Neg^roes ;  aiu  the  towmr, 
stores,  and  shipping  about  A  of  the  land,  &c. 
In  1770  the  exports  amountra  to  above419,000K 
sterling,  in  sugar,  molasses,  and  nun ;  and  iiea^' 
8000/.  for  cotton.  Besides  cotton,  ginger,  and  tiie 
tropical  fruits,  it  produced,  in  1787^  1^1,397  cwt» 
of  sugar;  aiid  in  1790,  but  about  119,000  cwt 
The  produce  of  thb  article  varies  from  8000  tm 
17,000  hogsheads  of  IS  cwt. 


By  return  to  house  of  commons,  1806,  the  Exports  of  S^ugar  from  St.  Christopher^s  amounted,, 

In  1789,  to  1 1 ,060  hogsheads  of  13  cwt. 
1799,  to    9,900      do. 
1805,  to  26,000      do. 

The  official  value  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  St  Kitt*s  were,  in 

1809,  imports  j^S66,064,  exports  j£l3?,845. 

1810,  353,611,  89,362. 

And  the  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  Great  Britain  were^  ia 


Coffee. 

Sogv. 

Rum. 

Cotton  Wool. 

Brit.  Plant. 

;  For.  PUnt 

Bm.  PUnt. 

For.  Plant 

Cwt. 

180f,    433 
1810,     136 

Cwt. 

71 
75 

Cwt. 
166/)53 
liS7,943 

Cwt. 

t 
158 

GalU. 
343,075 
t«0,886 

11«,3J7 
«6353 

As  in  the  other  British  islands  in  the  neighbour* 
hood,  all  the  white  men  from  the  age  of  16  to  60 
are  obliged  to  enlist  in  the  milita,  and  in  this  island 
ihey  serve  without  pay.  They  form  two  rai- 
ments of  foot,  although  the  whole  number  of  ef- 
fective men  in  each  regiment  seldom  exceeds  300 ; 
but  there  is  likewise  a  company  of  free  blacks,  and 
this,  before  the  late  war,  constituted  the  whole  of 
the  military  force  within  the  island.  Indeed,  its 
natural  strength,  from  the  conformation  and  in- 
equalities of  its  tiirface,  is  such,  that  a  garrison  of 
SOQO  effective  troops,  properly  supplied  with  am** 


munition  and  provisions,  would  in  all  hmnan  pro- 
bability render  it  impregnable  to  the  roost  formi- 
dable invasion. 

The  Gazette  of  November  Ist,  1811,  contains 
what  has  hitherto  been  considered  aa/unprece^ 
dented: — A  statement  of  every  person's  income, 
according  as  he  is  mted  to  the  income  tax.  Pos- 
sessors of  sugar-estates  pay  6s.  on  every  ton  of 
sugar ;  and  others,  when  their  incomes^  inde* 
pendent  of  such  estates,  amount  to  SOO/.  currencyi 
are  to  pay  1/.  per  cent. 


By  return  to  house  of  commons,  March  18th,  1790,  the  following  was  the  Slave  Trade  from  Africa; 

to  this  island,  in  the  under-mentioned  years. 


Arrivals  from  Africa. 


Yfars, 

J787 
1788 


Number  of 
Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


645 


Total  number  of 
Negroes  imported. 

1095 


Negroes  Exported. 


To  foreign  W.  In- 
dies in  Brit.  Bot. 

185 
900 


Total 
exported. 


185 
£00 


Negroen  re^ 

taiued  for 

Ciilti¥atioD. 


9i0 


(And  tbe  Impoii  of  Slaves^  i^  feport  i>f  priVy 
ppuncily  1788^  at  a  medium  of  four  jears^  and 
hj  a  .retu4rn  to  bouse  of  ^XMXimons  in  1805,  at  fi 
medium  of  two  years  from  1803,  .was  as  foilows : 
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46s 


Average  of 

Four  years  to  1787 
Two  years  to  1803 

Imports. 

Re-exports. 

% 

Retained. 

658 
971 

103 
134 

f65Q  ■ 
847 

By  report  of  privy  council,  1788,  and  by  subse- 
quent estimate,  the  papulation  amounted  to 


Yeaw. 

Whites. 

People  of 
Colour. 

■ 

Slave*. 

J787 
1805 

1918 
1800 

1906 
198 

20,435 
26,000 

See  Carjjie  (Leeward)  Islands;  and  for  the 
later  political  inquiries,  see  West  Indies.! 

Christovat.,  San,  a  settlement  of  tne  head 
settlement  of  the  district  and  alcaUia  majfor  of 
Toluca  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  64  families 
of  Indians,  and  lies  a  small  distance  to  the  it.  of  its 
capital, 

Christotal,  Sav,  another,  of  the  head  settle- 
ment and  fdcmkUa  mayor  of  Zacatlan  in  the  same 
kiradom,  lying  two  leagues  from  its  capital. 
]  Christoval,  San,,  auotherj  of  the  bt*ad  settie- 
meiit  and  atcaldia  mai/or  of  Tetelaxonotla  in  the 
same  kingdom,  lying  two  leagues  to  the  a?,  of  thaft 
place.  , 

Christoval,  San,  another,  of  the  province  and 
forregimienio  of  Angaraes  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  San  Antonio,  and  situate  on  the  CjCNitrary 
side  of  the  river.. 

Christoval.  San,  another,  of  the  province  and 
corregmuento  of  Conchuoos  in  the  same  kingdom  $ 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  San  Marcos. 

Christoval,  San,  another,  of  the  province  and 
corregimiefUo  o[  Lucanas  in  the  same  kingdom; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  its  capital. 

Christoval,  San,  another,  of  the  head  settle^ 
ment  of  Pinotepa,  and  atcaldia  mayor  of  Xicayan, 
in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  24  families  of 
Indians,  and  is  seven  leagues  to  the  n,  of  its  head 
settlement. 

Christoval,  San,  another,  of  the  head  settle^ 
mcnt  and  dcaldia  mayor  of  Cuquio  in  the  same 
kingdom ;  situate  near  to  the  coBtlQux  of  the  rivers 
Mesquital  and  Grande.    Its  population  iisi  largf^ 


Mdlt  lies  IS  iMeg  to  4he9*  t»f  its eafiita,  vtA* 
JO  to  the  n.  w.  oc  the  oapitid  ef  Ikt  province  #f 
Cruadalaxara. 

Christoval,  San,  another,  of  the  bead^settle- 
ment  of  Astilcique^  and  tdcaUHa  mamor  of  Zaytila, 
in  the  same  kingdom ;  situate  oh  tne  shore  ei  tbe 
^reat  lake  or  sea  of  Chapala.  It  contains  70  fa* 
milie3  of  Indians,  who^  employ  themselves  in  fisl»- 
ing  and  agriculture  %  is  13  leagues  to  the  i.  ^i  its 
Jiead  setdmait. 

Christoval,  San,  another,  of  the  proviaoe 
and  country  of  the  Amazonas,  in  the  PoFtuguesis 
possessions;  situate  on  tbe  shore  of  the  river 
Marafion,  at  the  mouth  where  it  enters  the  Ovait- 
pana. 

Christoval,  San,  another,  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Cartagena  in  the  district  of 
Sinn  ;  situate  on  tbe  bank  of  the  river  Piokeiin,  ifi 
the  division  of  this  jurisdiction  and  that  of  Toltf. 
It  is  one  of  those  which  were  founded",  in  1776,  by 
the  Go^^emor  Don  Juan  Pimienta. 

CHtiisTovAL,  San,  another,  of  tbe  kingdom  of 
Brazil ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  a  tiver  whicdh 
isntefs  the  Yguan  to  tfa^  j.  of  the  settlement  of  Jesui. 
Maria. 

.  Christoval,  Sak,  another,  of  the  provmce 
and  captcimhip  of  Sergip^  in  the  'same  kmjgdom ; 
situate  on  the  sea-coast,  between  the  river  Simgipi 
and  tbatof  Yaxabaris. 

Christoval,  San,  another,  of  the  provboe 
and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Gafick ;  situate  near  its 
capital. 

Christoval,  Sah,  another,  of  die  missimtt 
which  were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company 
of  the  Jesuits  in  the  province  of  Tepeguana,  and 
kingdom  of  Nueva  Viacaya. 

UHRisTOVATi,  San,  another,  of  Nuevo Mexico ; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Ni 
(Large  River  of  the  N.)  where  tliis  entera  tbe  Con^ 
chos; 

Christovat.,  San,  a  bayou  the  coaitof  the 
province  of  California,  in  tbe  part  opposite  the 
coast  of  Nueva  Espana. 

Christoval,  San,  an  isle  of  the  N.  sea,  in  the 
interior  of  the  bay  and  port  of  tbe  Col  de  Sac  Grand, 
of  the  island  of  Guadalupe. 

.  rCHRISTOPHER,  St.  See  Christoval.] 
'  CHUxVO,  a  port  of  the  coast  of  the  kingdom 
of  Tierra  Firme,  in  the  province  taid  government 
of  Venezuela,  to  the  w.  of  the  port  of  La  Goaim*  ' 
.  CHUAPA,  a  settlement  and  head  settlement  of 
the  ekaUia  mayor  of  Yillalta  in  Nueva  Espailai 
It  contains  1 13  iamiles  of  Indians,  and  is  12  ieagneft 
ii«  e.  of  its  capital. 

CHiUA^A,  a  river  of  the  Ungdoro  of  Chile^ 
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•^hicli  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  eordillera. 
On  itM  sbores  is  caught  a  much  esteemed  sort  of 
shell-fisb,  called  tascas.    It  runs  into  the  sea  in 

-lat;  SV  4(y. 

Chuafa,  a  volcano  of  the  same  kingdom,  cc- 

•.  lebraled  for  the  irruptions  it  has  made.  It  is  23 
leames  from  the  coast,  and  to  the  n.  of  the  city 
of  San  Juan  de  la  Frontera,  in  lat.  3V  30'  s. 

.     CHUAZINGO,  a  seUlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tlapa  in  Nueva  £s- 
pafia.    It  contains  1^  families  of  Indians,  and  is 
two  leagues  to  the  h.  n.  w.  of  that  of  Tlapa. 
CHUBISGA,    a    settlement    of  the    missions 

.irhicb  belong  to  the  religious  order  of  St.  Francis, 
in  the  provmce  of  Taraumara,  and  kingdom  of 

•Nuera  Vizcaya,  lying  four  leagues  to  the  s.  e. 
one*foarth  to  the  5.  of  Uic  settlement  and  real  of  the 
mines  of  San  Felipe  de  Chiguaga.  Five  leagues 
to  the  t.  e.  of  this  settlement  are  two  large  estates, 
called  Fresnds  and  Charcas. 
-   CHUCAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

'  carreghniento  of  Angaraes  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Acoria. 

Chucapa,  another,  in  the  province  and  corre* 
gimiento  of  Xauja  in  the  same  kingdom. 

CHUCANTI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Darien,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme,  It  rises  in  the  mountains  towards  the  n* 
and  enters  the  sea  between  the  islands  Las  Palmas 
and  Pinos. 

CHUCA  Y,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of  Ve- 
nezuela, and  government  of  Maracaibo ;  situate  on 
the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  cape 
of  Son  Roman. 

*  CHUCHA,  a  bay  in  the  port  of  Portobelo,  and 
lying  quite  in  the  interior  of  the  same.  It  is  an 
harrour,  or  second  port,  of  a  circular  figure, 
closed  in  on  all  sides,  its  access  bcin^  through  a 
narrow  channel.    Several  rivers  flow  into  it. 

CHUCIIE,  a  small  island  of  the  S.  sea,  in  the 
bay  and'gulpli  of  Panamd.  It  lies  the  farthest  of 
«Dy  from  the  coast,  and  to  the  w.  of  the  large 
island  of  Rcy. 

'  CHUCHULAIA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
ind  earregimienio  of  Larecaja  in  Peru  ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Combaya,  in  which  there  is  a 
pious  sanctuary  of  Our  Lady,  much  frequented. 

CHUCUNAQUI,  a  large  river  of  the  province 
of  Darien,  and  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme.  It 
rises  in  the  mountainous  parts,  and  runs5.&7.  13 
leoffues  as  far  as  the  fort  Royal  of  Santa  Maria, 
Gouecting  in  its  course  the  waters  of  ^  rivers  less 
than  itself ;  it  then  enters  the  grand  river  Tuira. 

CHUCHUNGA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoxos  in  the 
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kingdom  of  Quito ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  of  its  name,  havinff  a  port,  irhich  is  a  lad- 
ing-place for  the  river  Maranon.  The  above  river 
rises  in  the  tierra  of  the  province  of  Luya  and 
Chillaos,  enters  the  Ymas&,  being  united  to  the 
Cumbassa ;  these  together  run  into  the  Maranon, 
and  at  their  conflux  is  the  aforesaid  port.  Its 
mouth  is  in  lat.  5°  ]2  30' s. 

CnlJCMI.    See  Julumito. 

CIIUGO,  Santiago  db,  a  settlement  of  the 

frovincc  and  corregimiento  of  Huamachuco   im 
tern. 

ClIUCUITO,  a  province  and  government  of 
Peru  ;  bounded  e.  by  the  great  lake  of  its  name, 
and  part  of  the  province  of  Omasuyos ;  n.  by  that 
of  Paucarcolla  or  Puno  ;  5.  e.  by  that  of  Pacages  ; 
and  s.  w.  and  w.  by  the  eordillera  of  the  coast 
which  looks  towards  Moquehua.  It  is  S5  leagues 
long  from  n.  to  s.  and  36  wide.  It  was  extremely 
populous  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  and  iras  on 
that  account  considered  wealthy.  Its  governors 
had  the  controul  of  political  afiairs,  ana  enjoyed 
the  title  of  vice-patron  and  captain-general  of  the 
immediate  provmces,  including  some  vrhich  lay 
upon  the  coast.  It  is  of  a  cold  but  healthy  tempe- 
rature, particularly  in  the  rainy  months^  which 
are  December,  February,  and  March.  It  produces 
sweet  and  hxiiet  papas ^  of  which  are  made  ckuho^ 
bark,  canagua^  ha^ua^  and  barley.  In  some  of 
the  glens,  where  the  soil  is  moister,  they  grow 
pulse,  flowers,  and  fruit-trees.  This  province 
abounds  in  cattle,  such  as  cows,  sheep  and  pigs, 
and  native  sheep,  which  the  natives  iiae  for  trad« 
in^  instead  of  asses ;  the  regular  load  for  each 
being  four  or  five  arrohas.  Here  are  also  bred 
afpacasj  huanaeosy  vicunas^  deer^  eutfeSy  and  vitca^ 
cnasj  which  are  similar  in  shape  and  figure  to  a 
hare ;  also  pigeons,  partridges,  ducks,  and  os- 
triches. From  the  fleeces  of  the  cattle  man v  kinds 
of  woven  articles  are  made  for  useful  and  oma^ 
mental  apparel,  beautifully  dyed ;  and  from  the 
wool  of  (he  alpaca  handsome  carpets,  quilts,  and 
mantles  of  various  designs  and  colours.  This  pro- 
vince has  many  silver  mines,  which  are  worked 
with  emolument ;  also  streams  of  hot  medicinal 
waters.  It  is  situate  on  the  shores  of  the  great 
lake  of  Chncuito,  from  which  large  quantities  of 
fish  are  taken,  and  sold  for  a  gora  price  to  the 
neighbouring  provinces.  It  is  watered  by  several 
rivers,  all  ot  which  enter  the  lake :  the  latgest  or 
most  considerable  of  them  is  the  Hilava.  Its  na- 
tives amount  to  30,000,  separated  in  10  diflferent 
settlements,  its  repariimiento  used  to  amount  to 
101,730  dollars,  and  its  alcavala  to  813  dollars  an- 
nually.   The  capital  is  of  the  sapie  aame.    This 
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bdoQCS  to  tbeliiflbbpric  of  La  Pto,  aodlstatitiuittf 
as  to  have  a  fine  view  of  the  lake.  It  is  a  se ttie* 
ilieiit  at  once  tte  tnofit  pleasant  and  convenient, 
fertile,  and  abounding  in  fruits  and  cattle,  but 
its  temperature  is  excessively  cold.  It  bas  tmo 
parisbes,  witb  tbe  dedicatory  title  of  Santo  Do* 
mingo  and  JLa  Asnncion,  and  two  bermitages  de« 
dicated  to  St.  Barbara  and  St  Sebastian.  Tbe 
other  settlements  are, 
AsientodeMinasdeMi*    Asiento   del    Desagua- 

chacani,  dero, 

Asiento  de  San  Aato*    Acora, 
nio  de  JBsquHacbe,        Hiiave, 
Pomata,  July, 

Asiento  de  Huacullani,    Santiago, 

Zepita. 
CifvcuiTo,  Tbe  lake  of;  wkicb,aHhougbitba 
thus  called,  is  ako  known  by  (be  name  of  Titicaca, 
i$  61  leagues  in  length  from  n .  w.  to  s.  e.  and  S6 
in  width,  although  in  some  parts  less.  On  its  shores 
i^re  six  provinces  or  corregimiefUo$j  which  are^ 
The  prorince  of  this    I^ucarcolla, 

name,  Lampa,. 

Bia^s,  Asangara. 

Omasuyos, 

This  lake  is  of  sufficient  depth  for  vessels  of 
any  sice,  since  in  many  bays  not  far  in  from  its 
shores  there  are  from  four  to  six  fathoms  of  wi^er, 
and  within  it,  some  places  fcom  40  to  50.    It  is,  as 
ftr  as  is  ascertained,  without  any  shoals  or  banks*. 
Near  it  grow  some  herbs,  called  daechos^  eaten  by 
tbe  cows  and  pigs ;  abo  a  great  quantity  of  tbe 
herb  called  toiara^  or  cat's  tail,  which  in  some» 
parts  grows  to  the  length  of  a  yard  and  an  half. 
Of  this  the  Indians  make  rafls,  not  only  for  fishing 
but  for  carrying  to  and  fro  the  cattleand  productions 
of  tbe  harvest  and  crops  growing  in  the  various 
iflands  lying  in  this  lake.    Some  of  these  islands 
»re  so  covered  and  hemmed  in  with  the  herb  toiora 
that  it  requires  much  force  and  labour  to  cut  a  pas* 
^ge  through  it.    In  one  of  the  largest  of  tnese 
islands  the  incas  had  a  magnificent  temple,  dedi* 
cated  tothe  sun,  tbe  first  that  was  ever  built.  This 
laike  is  not  without  its  tempests  and  squalls ;  they 
aiF€,  on  the  contrary,  frequent,  and  have  at  times 
CAUsed  no  inconsiderable  mischief.      Its  waterg 
are  thi<:k,  but  are  nevertheless  drank  by  the  cattle, 
and  even  the  Indians ;  particularly  by  those  of 
the  nation  of  the  Uros,  who  are  a  poor  ignorant 
people,  who  formerly  lived  upon  the  islands  io 
great  wretchedness,  and  who  by  dint  of  great  sdiici* . 
taiions  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  leave  them  for 
the  mainland,  where  they  now  reside  in  some  mi« 
tserable  caves,  excavated  places^  or  boles  in  the 
earth  covered  over  with  fia^  of  Mom,  maintain* 
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ing  Aerasdvtt  br  fishing.  This  lake  containa 
likewise  various  hinds  of  fish,  such  as  trout, 
Qr$Mmi09f  €uche$j  anchovies,  and  boquilhu  in 
abundance;  these  are,  for  the  most  part,  about 
the  length  of  a  man's  hand,  and  three  fingers 
thick.  The  Indians  of  Yunguyo  take  upwards 
of  700  yearl  V,  and  sdt  them  at  four  and  six  dollars 
tbe  thousand.  They  also  catdi  some  small  p^<< 
revet^  and  an  infinite  variety  of  birds,  which  are 
salted ,  and  aflbrd  excellent  rood .  It  is  confidently 
and  repeatedlv  asserted  by  the  Indians,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  riches  of  the  country  was  thrown 
into  this  lake  when  the  Spaniards  entered  it  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest ;  and  amongst  other  valuaUes 
the  great  gok)  chain  made  by  the  order  of  the 
Inca  Huayanacap,  which  was  233  yards  in  lengthy 
and  within  whicn  6000  men  could  dance. 

CHUCURPU,  an  imcient  settlement  of  warlike 
Indians  of  the  provihce  and  corre^tnienio  of 
Cnzco  in  Peru.  It  lies  tjo  the  e.  of  this  city,  and 
Iras  subjected  and  united  to  the  empire  after  a 
long  resistance  by  Facbacutec,  emperor  of  tfae^ 
Incas. 

CHUGUTI,.  a  river  of  tbe  province  and  go^ 
vemment  of  Ihiriea  in  the  government  of  Tierns 
Firme.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  towards  the  e^ 
and  following  thitf  eourse,  enters  tbe  Taranena  at  a 
small  distance  from  its  source. 

CHUDAUINAS,  a^  barbarous  nation  of  In- 
dians  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  to  the  s.  e.  of 
this  city.  They  inhabit  the  part  Ijring  s.  m.  of 
the  river  Fiulaza,  and  are  bounded  oa  the  t.  e.  by 
the  Ipapuisas,.  and  w^  by  tbe  Xibaros.  They  are 
not  numerous,  owin?  to  the  continual  wars  which 
they  have  maintained  with  their  neigbboors ;  and 
though  of  a  martial  spirt,  they  are  o?  a  docile  and 
humane  disposition.  Some  of  them  have  united- 
themselves  with  Uie  Andoas,  in  the  settlement  of 
this  name,  which  lies  upon  the  w.  shore  of  the 
river  P^taza. 

CHUECA,  San  Aoustin  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  province  and  correpmiento  of  Lipes,and  atchbi* 
shopric  of  Charcas,  m  Peru;  annoed  io  the  cu-- 
imey  of  San  Christoval. 

UHUETI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govem- 
nnent  of  Choco.  It  rises  in  the  sierras  of  Abide, 
runs  tv.  and  enters  the  Paganagandi. 

CHUFIAS,  a  barbarous  nation  ^f  Indians  who^ 
inhabit  the  e.  of  ibe  river  Aguaricu,  bounded  on 
the  n .  w.  by  the  nation  of  the  Encabellados,  witli 
whom  they  are  in  continual  warfiue. 

CHUGQD,  Santa  Catalina  ob,  a  settlement^ 
of  the  province  and  carregimienio  of  Caxamarcar 
in  Peru,  anneand  to  thecurecjr  of  Chetu. 

CHUI^  a  river  of  the  provmce  and  cip/miii^. 
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of  Rey  in  Brazil.    It  runs  s.  and  turning  e.  en« 
tera  the  lake  Mini. 

Cuui,  a  settlement  of  this  province ;  situate  on 
the  sea-coast,  and  lying  between  this  and  the  lake 
Mini. 

CHUIGOTES.    See  Chiugotos. 

CHUILLE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Darien  in  the  kbigdom  of  Tierra 
Firme.  It  has  its  source  in  the  mountains  towards 
the  e.  runs  n.  e.  and  enters  the  river  Tarena. 

CHUIRIEUI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay.  It  runs  n.  and  enters  the 
Igor  near  the  mission  of  San  Miguel. 

C/HULE,  a  small  port  or  creek  of  the  coast  of 
the  S.  sea,  in  the  province  and  corregimicnto  of 
Aiequipa.  It  is  shallow,  insecure,  and  exposed 
to  the  s.w.  winds. 

CHULIHUCANI,  or  Chulcuucani,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  province  and  government  of  Potosi 
in  Peru. 

CHULINA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
earregimiento  of  Larecaja  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Charazani. 

CHULISANA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
'tcrregimiento  of  Andahuailas  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Cachi. 

CHULUMANI,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Cicasica  in  Peru. 
•  Chulumani,  a  river  of  the  above  province, 
irhich.  rises  at  the  end  of  the  cordillera  of  Ancuma, 
b^ins  its  course  to  the  e.  and  forming  a  large  bend 
towards  the  n.  enters  the  Bcni  just  at  its  source, 
and  where  it  keeps  the  name  of  the  Chuquiavo. 

CHUMA,  a  river  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gra- 
nada, which  flows  down  from  the  mountains  of 
B<^ot&.  It  waters  the  territory  of  Merida,  pass- 
ing opposite  the  city,  and  enters  through  the  s. 
•eide  into  the  lake  of  Maracaybo. 

Chum  A,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Larecaja  in  Peru. 

CHUMATLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment  of  Zozocolcs,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Papantla, 
in  Noeva  Espana.  It  is  situate  at  the  top  of  an 
high  mountain,  and  from  it  may  be  seen  all  the  set- 
tlements belonging  to  this  jurisdiction.  Its  popu- 
lation amounts  to  183  families  of  Indians,  ana  it 
lies  to  the  n.  of  its  head  settlement,  three  leagues 
^distant  from  this,  and  14  from  the  capital. 

.OHUMBE,  a  village  of  the  province  and  corre^ 
gimknto  of  Cuenca  in  the  kir\gdoni  of  Quito.  It 
is  to  the  Zt).  of  Tarqui,  and  on  the  w.  shore  of  one 
of  the  torrent*  rising  in  the  river  Paute.  Not  far 
from:  it  are  some  excellent  hot  baths,  of  which  no 
use  is  made.  [Here  the  stately  melastoma  and  the 
emboihrium  are  growing  at  an  elevation  of  1S,000 
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feet)  according  to  Humboldt,  who  visited  this  WI« 
lage  in  1802.     Lat.  SP  W  5.] 

CHUMBES,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Vilcas  Huaman  in  Peru ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  V izchongo. 

CHUMBl,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  ear* 
r^^tmfenlo  of  Parinacochas  in  Peru,  where  there 
is  a  pious  sanctuary,  with  an  excellent  painting  of 
the  blessed  virgin,  said  to  have  l)een  given  fay  a 
pontiff  to  the  curate  of  this  settlement  wneu  ho  was 
at  Rome. 

CHUMBICHAy  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Tucuman  in  Peru ;  situate  to  ibm 
w.  of  the  valley  of  San  Fernando  de  Cata- 
marca. 

CHUMBICOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Piura  in  Peru ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  a  small  river  of  the  same  name. 

CHUMBILLA,  a  mountain  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Huamanga  in  Peru;  celebrated 
for  a  rich  silver  mine.  It  lies  three  leagues  from 
a  small  settlement  called  Canaria,  which  is  at  pie. 
sent  abandoned  and  deserted. 

CHUMBl  VILCAS,  a  province  and  corregi^ 
mienio  of  Peru.  It  is  bounded  ft.  by  the  provinoe 
of  Quispicanchialgo,  and  by  that  of  Chilques 
and  Masques  on  the  n.  w. ;  by  those  of  Cota« 
bamba  and  Aymaraez  on  the  w. ;  by  that  of  Con- 
desuyos  de  Arequipa  on  the  s. ;  and  on  the  e.  br 
that  of  Canes  and  Cauches.  Its  tempentnie  is 
for  the  most  part  cold,  although  in  some  places 
temperate,  so  that  it  produces  the  fruits  pecouar  to 
either  climate ;  such  as  wheat,  barley,  nudxe,  pa- 
pa^, and  other  seeds,  though  none  in  abundance, 
but  plenty  of  neat  cattle.  In  this  province  aie 
found  the  lofty  and  vast  snowy  mountains  called 
Condesuyos  del  Cuzco.  It  lies  on  the  bonndaries 
of  the  province  of  Parinacocha,  being  separated 
from  it  by  the  river  which  flows  down  from  the 
province  of  Camana.  Here  tnuch  cloth  peculiar 
to  the  country  is  manufactured  ;  and  in  its  district 
are  many  mouths  of  gold  and  silver  mines,  the 
mounds  and  pits  of  which,  together  with  the  le* 
mains  of  several  mills  for  working  metal,  indicate 
that  in  former  times  they  were  proliably  worked  to 
no  small  advantage.  They  gather  here  a  great 
quantity  of  Cochineal,  which  is  called  macno^  with 
which  cloths  are  dyed  of  very  fine  colours.  It 
has  likewise  fountains  and  mineral  streams  of  hot 
water,  and  is  subject  to  earthquake^,  its  reparti* 
mento  used  to  amount  to  85,800  dollars,  and  its  o/- 
cavala  to  685  dollars  per  annum.  Its  inhabitants, 
including  the  district  of  Condesuyos,  amount  to 
16,000  souls,  who  live  in  the  22  following  set- 
tlements : 
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Ayftcasii 

Libitaco, 

Totora, 

Pataqueiia, 

Alaharoaca, 

Toro, 

Asiento  de  Qaivioy 

Colqnemarca, 

Yanqui, 

Capacmarcsr, 


Cancahuana, 

Llauzeoy 

Caspi) 

Quinota, 

Santo  Tomas, 

Alca, 

Piiica, 

Tomipampa, 

Cotahuassi, 

Quillunza, 

Cupi. 


CHUM £H£,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
correfftmiento  of  Cuenca  in  the  kin||rdom  of  Quito. 

CHUMPULL,  a  settlement  of  the  district  and 
province  of  Toltenbaxo  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile ; 
situate  near  the  sea-coast  in  the  point  of  Tiraba. 

Chumpuli.,  a  river  of  this  province,  which 
runs  71. 71.  zc*  and  enters  the  Callacalla. 

CHUNANAS,  an  ancient  nation  of  Indians  of 
tbe  province  of  Guzco  in  Peru.  It  was  subjected 
and  made  tributary  to  the  empire  by  the  Inca  H  nay* 
nacapac,  thirteenth  Monarch  of  Peru. 

CHUNCARA,  a  settlement  of  the  corr^rfiftmtWtto 
ef  Cuzcoin  Peru;  one  of  those  which  have  re* 
mained  in  this  kingdom  from  the  time  of  the 
Incas.  It  was  the  boundary  or  extent  of  the 
conquests  of  Sinchiroca,  eleventh  £mperor,  and 
he  left  at  it  a  strong  ^rrison  to  guard  against  in- 
vasion from  the  neighbouring  people.  Twenty 
leagues  frcNOi  its  capiteU 

CHUNCHANGA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Yea  in  Peru. 

CHUNuHI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorregimiento  of  Chimbo  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito ; 
lying  between  the  rivers  Alausi  to  the  n.  and  Po« 
mallacta  to  the  w» 

Chunchi,  another  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros  •  in  the 
same  kingdom.  It  is  entirely  of  Indians,  of  an  hot 
climate,  and  in  its  territory  towards  the  n.  and 
towards  the  e.  are  some  gold  mines,  which  were 
informer  times  worked,  but  to-day  abandoned. 
Its  situation  is  between  the  rivers  Patacones  to  the 
c.  and  Chinchipe  to  the  w,  upon  the  high  road 
which  leads  from  Loyola  to  Tomependa. 
.  CHUNCHILEA ,  a  river  of  the  district  of  Gna- 
dalabquco  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile.  ItrunsTt.  n.  w, 
and  enters  the  Callacalla. 
.   CHUNCHIPE,  &  river  of  the  province  and 

Sovernment  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros  in  the  king- 
om  of  Quito.     It  runs  s,  and  forming  a  bend 
towards  the  e.  enters  the  Maranon. 

CHUNCHOS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Tarma  in  Peru, 


and  much  dreaded  by  the  Spaniards,  ^n  account^ 
of  the  repeated  incursions  made  by  those  savages 
on  their  possessions.     In  Lima  they  are  in  a  con- 
tinal  state  of  fear  and  appreh^sion  of  some  sud- 
den attack  from  these  enemies ;  for  in  1742  they 
took  and  destri^ed  several  settlements  and  estates, 
killing  many  Franciscan  monks  who  were  mi«« 
sionaries  amongst  them.     They  were,  however, 
once  attacked  by  the  brigadier,  the  Marquis  de 
Mena  Hermosa,  general  of  Cailao,  who  construct- 
ed some  forts,  which  are  still  served  with  artillery 
and  troops  sufficient  to  protect  them.     These  In- 
dians have  a  chief  or  prince,  caljed  the  chuncho^ 
descended,  according  to  their  accounts,  from  the 
royal  race  of  the   Incas^  who   would  fain  lay 
clai&i  to  the  monarchy  of  Peru  as  his  right ;  and 
accordingly,  in  1744,  represented  to  the  Marquis 
of  Villa  Garcia,  not  without  great  threats,  his  in- 
tention of  doing  himself  justice  b^  force  of  arms  s 
he  is  a  Catholic,  and  has  added  to  his  own  honours  the 
title  of  King  of  Peru ;  he  was  brought  up  at  Lima 
ammigst  the  Spaniards  as  the  son  of  a  caziquCf 
where  he  was  instructed  in  the  rules  of  government, 
policy,  and  military  tactics,  which  he  introduced 
mto  his  own  country,  and  made  known  the  use 
of  swords  and  fire-arms.    He  went .  to  Rome  dis- 
guised as  a  menial,  was  introduced  to  the  court  of 
Madrid,  where  he  kissed  the  hand  of  King  Philip 
y .  and  the  foot  of  the  Pontiff  Clement  XII.    He 
has  two  sons  well  instructed  and  equal  in  mental 
energies.    ThesQ  Chunchos  Indians  are  numerous, 
and  live,  some  of  them^  in  villages,  and  others 
scattered  over  tbe  mountains  and  in  the  woods ; 
they  maintain  a  secret  oorrespond^ce  with  the 
Indians  of  all  the  other  settlements  of  Peru  and 
Quito,  as  well  as  with  the  christians  and  infidels 
inhabiting  the  forests  where  missions  are  establish-- 
ed ;  by  thb  means  they  know  what  is  passing  in 
all  the  provinces,   cities,    and   settlements,  &c. 
Many  Indians  who  are  malcontents,  or  fugitives 
from  justice  on  account  of  crime  or  debt,  invariably, 
betake  themselves  to  the  Chunchos,  and  tliis  is  the 
reason  why  this  nation  is  so  very  populous.    The 
viceroy  of  Peru  uses  the  greatest  precautions,  and  is 
continually  on  the  alert  against  any  movements  of 
the  Chunchos  or  other  Indians,  and  keeps  a  garri- 
son of  good  troops  upon  his  frontiers. 

CHUNCHURI,  an  ancient  province  of  Peru» 
in  Las  Charcas.  It  is  small,  ana  its  natives  were 
the  most  valorous  and  hardy  of  any  in  the  king- 
dom. The  Inca  Roca,  fourth  Emperor,  subjected 
them,  having  attacked  them  with  30,000  of  his 
best  troops. 
CHUNGUI,  a  settlement  of  tha  psovince  and: 
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corregimiento  of  Huamanga  in  Peni ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Anco. 

CHUNIANIS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians 
of  the  lands  of  Magellan,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
straits  of  Magellan.  It  is  a  tribe  descended  from 
the  Hujellanes.  They  are  numerous  and  fero« 
eious ;  the  men  and  women  go  entirely  naked  ; 
their  arms  are  bows  and  arrows,  the  latter  being 
pointed  with  welt-filed  flints ;  they  are  robnst,  of 
great  strength,  and  fine  appearance.  Scmie  tra« 
vellers  pretend  that  these  are  the  fabulous  giants 
of  whom  so  many  have  written. 

CHOPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  Mr- 
tegimiento  of  Asangaro  in  Peru, 
-  CuuPA,  averytoftv  mountain  of  the  province 
tnA.  government  of  Vcragua  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tierra  Firme,  to  the  5.  of  the  capital,  midway  be- 
teeen  the  coasts  of  the  two  seas. 

CHUPACHOS,  a  river  of  Peru,  which  flows 
=down  from  the  moantains  of  the  Andes.  It  rises 
from  the  lake  Paiancocho,  in  lat  10^  41' «. ; 
washes  the  country  of  the  Chupachos  Indians,  from 
whence  it  lakes  its  name,  and  finishes  its  conrse 
hy  emptying  itself  into  the  Moilobamba,  oa  thev* 
itde,  in  lat.  V  iV  s. 

•  CHUPAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
'€orregimietdo  of  Huamalies  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
tiie  curacy  of  Banos. 

'  CH.1IPANA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go^ 
IvKmnenft  of  Mainas  m  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It 
IpiBM  in  the  cordillera  of  the  Andes,  to  the  n.  of  the 
«i(gr  cf  Gaaottco  in  Peru,  and  after  collecting  the 
waten  of  several  other  rivers  in  its  protracted 
eourse,  ei^en  the  river  Marafion  in  a  very  broad 
stream. 

•  CHUPAS^  an  extensive  valley  or  plain  of  the 
province-asd  earr^mienio  of  Huamanga  in  Peru, 
■ear  to  the  city.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  battle 
which  was  fought  here  by  the  Licentiate  Baca  de 
Castro,  of  the  royal  council  of  Castille,  governor  of 
Peru,  on  the  16th  September  1543,  against  the 
army  of  the  rebels  commanded  by  Diego  de  AU 
magro  the  younger,  and  son  of  the  conqueror  of  the 
same  name,  when  the  latter  was  routra  and'  taken 
prisoner  with  the  loss  of  more  than  700  men. 

Chupas,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  coT'^ 
regimiento  of  Ganta  in  the  same  kingdom ;  annex- 
ed to  the  curacy  of  Pari. 

CHUPE,  a  settlement  of  the  provinee  and  cor-^ 
vegimiento  of  Oicasica  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Yanacache. 

CILUQUI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corresimieiUo  of  Galea  and  Lares  m  Peru ;  an^ 
aeaea  to  the  curacy  of  of  Lares* 
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GHuaui,  another,  in  the  province  add  6orre» 

?\miento  of  Yamparaes,  not  far  from  the  town  of 
otosi. 

CHUQUIABO.    See  Paz. 

GHUQUIBAMBA,  a  settlement  and  capital  of 
the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Gondesuyos  de 
Arequipa  in  Peru.  It  is  of  a  cold  and  unpleasant 
temperature,  and  lies  four  leagues  from  Gamani. 

Ghuquibamba,  another,  in  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Cochabamba  in  Peru. 

Ghuquibamba,  another,  in  the  provinCif  and 
corregimiento  of  Chachapoyas,  of  the  same  kiilg^ 
dom.  « 

GHUQUIGARA,  a  river  of  the  province  aiid 
corregimiento  of  Guamachuco.^  It  rises  in  the 
same  province,  and  enters  the  river  Santa,  change 
ing  its  own  name  to  this,  immediately  that  it  touches 
the  boundary  of  this  jurisdiction,  which  it  divides 
from  those  of  Truxillo  and  Guamachuco. 

GHUQUICHAMBI,  a  settlement  of  the  pro^ 
vince  and  corregimiento  of  Charaagas,  arch^ 
bishopric  of  Gbarcas  in  Peru. 

GHUQUIGOTA,  a  settlement  of  the  proviace 
and  corregimiento  of  Garangas,  and  the  areh^ 
bishopric  of  Gharcas,  in  Peru. 

GHUQUILLA,  a  settlement  of  the  prowusi 
and  corregimiento  of  Lipas,  and  archbis^eprieaf 
Gharcas,  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Saa 
ChristovaL 

GHUQUI-MAGU,  a  river  of  Pern.  It  lisei 
in  the  mountains  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros,  of  the 
kingdom  of  Quito,  and  after  laving  the  territory 
of  rae  corregimiento  of  ¥lumj  enters  the  S.  sea*' 

GHUQUINGA,  a  settlement  close  to  tfiataf 
Nasca,  and  nearly  upon  the  shore  of  the  rivet 
Amancay,  where  there  is  a  narrow  pass,  throogh 
which  two  men  cannot  without  great  diflScoUy  m 
abreast;  for  on  one  side  rises  the  mountain  nearly 
perpendicular,  and  on  the  other  is  a  precipice 
which  runs  into  the  river ;  this  is- the  spot  wheve  a 
sifi^nal  victory  was  obtained  by  the  rebel  Fratfdsctf 
Hernandez  Giron,  in  1554,  against  the  Brigadier 
Alon20  de  Alvarado,  both  of  them  lea^ters  ^  fac* 
tions,  maintaining  the  separate  interests  enkindled 
in  the  civil  wars  of  Peru. 

-  Ghuquinga,  another  settlement,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimiento  of  Aymaraez,  also  inf 
Peru.  * 

GHUQUIRIBAMBA,  a  large  seUlementof  In- 
dians,  of  the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Loza  in 
thekinedom  of  Quito;  on  the  shore  of  a  small 
river  which  enters  the  Gatamayu,  on  which  ao^ 
eount  some  maintain  that  it  is  the  origin  of  the 
latter.    It  is  surrounded  by  a  beaiitUul  and  firtili 
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telritorj^  Wbew  the  noble  fimnilies  of  IxAla  hire 
tbeir  best  MiaMsions. 

CHUQUIS,  a  settlement  of  the  prorince  and 
ewregimienta  of  Huamolies  in  Pets ;  annearad  to 
the  Cttfacy  of  Bancs. 

CHUQUISACA,    La  PiiAtA^  or  Charoas^ 
a  citj  and  oapkal  of  tbe  prorince  of  Beru^  founded 
bj  Pedro  Anznres  in  1599^  irho  gave  it  this  name^ 
It  bad  a  tettlement  of  Indkins  on  the  same  spot* 
The  first  founders  called  it  £a  Plata,  from  the 
edldbratoi  mine  of  this  metal  (silver)  in  the  moun- 
tain of  Porco,  deae  to  the  afareslud  settlement, 
and  flora  whence  immense  wealth  was  extracted 
by  the  emperors  the  Incas  of  Pern.    This  city  is 
■itaate  on  a  plain  surrounded  by  pleasant  hills, 
which  defend  it  from  the  inclemency  of  the  winds ; 
the  dimate  is  mild  and  agreeable,  but  during  the 
winter^  dreadfal  tempests,  accompanied  with  Ann« 
der  and  lif .htoing,  are  not  unusual ;  the  edifices* 
are  good,  handsome,  and  well  adofned,  having, 
del%btfttt  orchard*  and  gsrdena.    The  waters  are 
delicate,   cold,  and  salutary,  and  divided  into 
diffi^ient  aqueducts,  by  whidi  they  ate  carried  to 
the  pubKc  fountains,  forming  an  object  at  once 
wseftil  and  ornamental.    Its  nobilitv  is  of  the  first 
and  most  distinguished  fiunilies:  of  Peru,'  who  have 
Mtoy  privileges  and  diatinctionu    The  cathedral 
consists  of  thtee  naves  y  it  is  very  rich,  and  adorn- 
ed with  fine  furniture  uid  boiutiful  paintincs. 
It  cootains  convents  of  the  religious  orders  of  Bt 
Somingo,  St  Angustin,.  St  Fnmcis,  La  Merced, 
and  San  Juan  de  Dios,  with  a  good  hospital,  a 
Imndsome  ooHege  and  a  raagnificmt  church  which 
belooged  to  the  vt^ulars  df  the  company;  also 
three  monasteries  of  nuns,  the  one  of  S»nta  Chra,. 
the  other  of  Santa  Monica,  and'  the  third  of  the 
Carmelites;  a  royal  univeraity  with  the  title  of 
San  Francisco  Xavier,  the  rector  of  which  was 
universally  of  the  college  of  the  regulars  of  the 
company  of  the  Jesuits,    It  has  also  two  houses 
of  study  for  youth,  the  one  the  seminary  of  San 
Christoval,  and  the  other  the  ooUq^  of  San  Juan, 
whieh  were  likewise  under  the  controul  of  the 
Jesuits  until  the  year  1767 ;  also  an  hermiti^  de- 
dicated to  San  Roque.    It  was  erected  mto  a 
tnahopric  by  the  pontiff  Julius  III.  in  1551,  and 
afterwards  into  a-  metropolitan  in  Ui08,  with  anr 
ardhbishop,  five  dignitaries,  six  canons,  four  pre- 
bends, and  as  many  more  demi*ptfebends.    xhe 
tribunal  of  audience  was  erected  here  in  1559,  and 
arflerwarch  those  of  the  inquisitimi  of  the  cruzada. 
Its  arms  are  a  shield  divided  horirontally,  baring 
in  the  upper  part  two  mountains  with  a  cross  upon 
each,  in  the  middle  a  tree  with  two  columns  on  the 
aicki,inthe  lower  part  to  theleft  two^^liona  rampant. 
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on  the  right  two  towers  with  two  lions^  a  standard 
being  in  the  middle,  and  the  whole  embossed 
upon  a  silver  field.  At  the  distance  6f  si:t  leagues 
from  this  city  passes  the  river  Pilcoraayu,  by 
which  it  is  supplied  with  good  fish,  and  updh  the 
shores  of  the  Cacbimayu,  which  is  only  two 
league  distant,  the  nobtHty  have  many  rural  seats. 
In  1668  a  great  insurrection  took  place  here 
amongst  the  Musiees  and  the  people  of  coldun 
It  is  flie  native  place  of  several  iUustrious  persons, 
and  amongst  others  of  the  foHowii^ : 

Don  Rodrigo  de  Oroaco,  Marquis  of  Mortara, 
eaptain-general  of  the  principality  of  Cataluna, 
and  of  the  council  of  state  sfnd  war. 

lirqy  Antonio  de  Calancha,  a  monk  of  St.  An- 
gustin,  a  celebrated  author. 

Don  Rodrigo  de  Santillana,  aidor  of  YalladotU, 
tfud  afterwards  in  his  country. 

The  venerable  Friar  Martin  de  Agutrre,  of  th# 
Older  of  St  Aurastin. 

Don  Alonso  Corveda  dd  Zarate,  canon  of  Lima, 
and  prMessor  of  languages. 

The  Father  Mae&o  i^ajr  Di^;o  Trexo,  a  Do« 
rainican  monk. 
The  Father  Juan  de  Cordoba,  of  thte  eztiii« 

Sfuished  company  of  J^suitar,  a  celebiated  thec^ 
egbt 

Its  archbishopric  has  for  suffragans,  the  bishop- 
rics of  Santa  Gnn  de  la  Sierriij  La  Pas,  Tuou« 
m&n,  and  La  Ascenoion  of  Paraguay ;  and  to  iti 
diocese  belong  ISS  curacies.  Its  inhabitants  in 
and  about  it  amount  to  13,000,  of  which  4000  are 
Soaniaids,  9000  Aftuleer,  4500  Indians,  and  15,000 
Nqpoeaand  Mulattoes.  It  ia  290  leagues  from 
Cuzco,  in  lat.  19°  31'  s. 

Arshbishops  of  tbe  cfavrch  of  La  Plata. 
h  Don  f)rau  Tomas  de  San  Miurtin,  a  monk  of 
the  order  of  St  Dominic,  a  master  in  his  oider, 
and  one  ci  the  first  monkt  who  passed  over  into 
Peru  with  the  Friar  Vicente  de  V  alveide ;  he  ifas 
provincial  there,  returned  to  Spain  with  tbeLicen* 
tuite  Pedro  de  la  Ghisca,  and  as  a  reward  for  his 
labours,  presented  by  the  king  to  die  first  arch«». 
bishopric  of  Gharcas,  in  1553:  he  died  in  1559. 

9.  Don  jFVYvy  Pedro  de  b  Torre,  who  wai 
elected,  but  not  oonseersted ;  and  in  his  place, 

3.  Don  Fray  Alonso  de  la  Qsrda. 

4.  Don  Feman  Gonzalez  de  la  Cuesta,  who  laid 
the  foundatim  of  the  cathedral  church. 

5.  Don  Fr^  Domingo  de  Santo  Tomas,  of  the 
order  of  St.  Dommic,  a  noted  preacher,  and  one  of 
those  who  went  over  to  Peru  with  the  Fray  Vicente 
Valverde ;  he  was  prior  in  dtflerent  convents,  and 
general  viritor  of  his  order  in  those  kingdoms. 

6.  Don  Fernando  de  SautiUaoa,  native  of  Se« 
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flient  of  the  province  and  corregimtento  of  iJnti* 
nacbnco  in  Peru  ;  one  of  the  four  divisions  of  the 
curacy  of  Estancias. 

CHUQUIYAPU,  an  ancient  province  of  Peru, 
irbich  was  conquered  and  united  to  the  empire  by 
Mayta  Gapac,  fourth  Emperor  of  the  Jncas,  after 
the  famous  battle  and  victonr  of  Huallu  against 
the  Collas  Indians.  It  is  tolerably  well  peopled, 
and  of  a  cold  climate.  Its  territory  abounds  in 
excellent  pastures,  in  which  there  are  great  quan« 
tities  of  cattle.  In  some  parts,  where  the  tempera- 
ture is  hot,  there  is  found  maize,  cacaoy  and  sugar- 
cane. This  country  abounds  in  woods,  and  in 
these  are  found  tigers,  leopards,  stags,  and  mon- 
keys of  many  different  species. 

CHURCAMPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimienio  of  Hnanta  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Mayor. 

[CHURCH  Cbbbk  Town,  in  Dorchester 
county,  Maryland,  lies  at  the  head  of  Church 
creek^s  branch  of  Hudson  river,  seven  miles  s,w. 
from  t}&.iibridge.J 

[Church  Hill,  a  vOlage  in  Queen  Ann*s  county, 
Maryland,  at  the  head  of  S.  E.  Creek,  a  branch  of 
Chester  river,  n.  w»  of  Bridgetown,  and  n.  e.  of 
Centreville  eight  miles,  and  85  s.w.  from  Phila- 
delphia.   Lat.  Sff'&n.    Long.  76P  W  w.J 

CHURCHILL,  a  great  river  of  New  S.  Wales, 
one  of  the  provinces  of  N.  America,  at  the  mouth 
lof  which  the  English  Hudson  bay  company  have  a 
fort  and  establishment;  situate  in  lat. 59° n.  and 
long.  94°  IS'  »•    The  commerce  of  this  place  is 
^eat  and  lucrative,  and  on  account  of  its  great 
distance  entirely  secure  from  any  disturbance  from 
the  French.     In  1747  the  number  of  castor-skins, 
which  were  brought  by  100  Indians  to  this  spot  in 
their  canoes,  amounted  to  S0,000.    "Several  other 
kinds  of  skins  were  also  brought  from  the  n.  by 
SOO  other  Indians ;  some  oif  wnom  came  hither  by 
the  river  Seals,  or  Marine  Wolves,  15  leagues  to 
the  5.  of  the  fort.    To  the  n,  of  this  fort  there  are 
no  castors,  since  ikere  are  no  woods  where  these 
animals  are  found,  though  there  are  many  other 
woods  which  abound  in  wolves,  bears,  foxes,  buf- 
faloes, and  other  animals  whose  skins  are  valuable. 
Here  are  great  quantities  of  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
planted  by  the  mctory,  supplying  timber ;  but  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  is  most  fevourable  to  their 
growth?  and  at  a  still  greater  distance  are  found 
large  trees  of  various  kinds.     The  company  re- 
siding in  the  fort  is  exposed  to  many  risks,  and 
obliged  to  inhabit  a  rock  surrounded  by  frosts  and 
inows  for  eight  months  in  the  year,  being  exposed 
to  all  the  winds  and  tempests.    On  account  of  the 
deficiency  of  pasture^  they  maintain  near  the  fac- 
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tonr  no  more  than  four  or  five  horses,  and  a  butt 
with  two  cows;  for  the  maintenance  of  which  du- 
ring the  winter,  fodder  is  brought  from  a  fenny 
bottom  some  miles  distant  from  the  river.  Those 
who  have  been  here  affirm,  that  between  this  river 
and  the  river  Nelson  there  is,  at  a  great  distance 
up  the  country,  a  communication  or  narrow  pass 
of  land,  by  which  these  rivers  are  divided;  and  the 
Indians  who  carry  on  this  traffic,  have  dealings 
with  the  English  navigating  the  river  Nelson  or 
Albany.     [See  New  Britain.] 

[CHURC3HTOWN,  a  vill^  so  called,  in  the 
n.  e.  part  of  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  about 
SO  miles  e.  it.  e.  of  Lancaster,  and  50  w.  n.  o.  of 
Philadelphia;  It  has  12  houses,  and  an  episcopal 
church ;  and  in  the  environs  are  two  forges,  which 
manufecture  about  450  tons  of  bar  iron  annually.] 

CHURIN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor^ 
regimiefdo  of  Cazatambo  in  Peru.  Its  jurisdictioa 
comprehends  the  settlements  of 

Huacho,  PalpaSy 

Curay,  Naba,  » 

Tauoir,  Oyon, 

Rapas,  Tinta, 

Pachangara,  Mallay. 

It  has  some  celebrated  fountains  of  mineral  waters. 

CHURUBAMBA,  a  settlement  of  the  provinct 
and  carregimiertto  of  Htianuco  in  Peru ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Santa  Maria  del  Y alle. 

CHURUMACO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment and  alctUdia  mayor  of  Cinagua  in  Nueva 
Espana;  situate  in  a  dry  and  warm  country*;  on 
which  account  the  seeds  scarcely  ever  come  to  ma« 
turity,  save  those  of  maize :  melons  indeed  grow 
HI  abundance,  owing  to  the  cultivation  tbey  iSnd, 
and  from  water  being  brought  to  them  from  a  river 
which  runs  at  least  a  league's  distance  from  the 
the  settlement.  In  its  district  are  several  herds  of 
large  cattle,  which  form  the  principal  branch  of 
the  commerce  of  the  inhabitants :  those  consist  of 
80  fiimilies  of  Indians.  In  its  limits  are  also  found 
some  ranchos^  in  which  reside  22  families  of  Spa- 
niards, and  91  of  Mustees  and  Mtilattoes.  At  a 
short  distance  is  the  mountain  called  Ynguaran,  in 
which  copper  mines  are  found,  though  this  metal 
has  not  been  observed  much  to  abound.  Four 
leagues  to  the  e.  of  its  capital. 

CHURUMATAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimienio  of  Yaniparaes  in  Peru,  and  of 
the  archbishopric  of  Charca^. 

CHUSCOS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of 
the  ancient  province  of  Panata^ruas,  to  the  if.  of 
the  city  of  Huanuco ;  of  which  little  more  than  its 
name  is  known. 

CUYAIZAQUES,   a  barbarous  nation^  and 
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^irerj  UU)it)M<yy^  ofladUng,  of  tlicj  ^u^p 

neyiio  4^  (jjimnadfix  bordering  uj;)oa  the  rirer 
Faiag«<i|gi|«  Tbej  iu:e  few,  and  kye  disoersed  in 
tbe  woods,  Inlying  n  copimunioatioa  if ith  tne  Faeces 

mki  FoBungaes* 

[CHY£NN{;S,  Indinos  of  N.  America^  the 
vonnant  of  a  nation  once  respectable  in  point  of 
numb^.  They  formerly  resided  on  a  branch  of 
the  Red  river  of  Lake  W  innipie,  which  still  bears 
their  name.  Being  oppressea  by  the  Sioux,  they 
removed  to  the  w»  side  of  the  Missouri,  about 
15  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Warricunne  creek, 
where  they  built  and  fortified  a  village ;  but 
being  pursued  by  their  ancient  enemies  the  Sioux, 
they  fled  to  th^  Black  hills,  about  the  head  of  the 
Chyenne  river,  where  they  wander  in  quest  of  the 
bumUo,  having  no  fi^ed  residence.  They  do  not 
cultivate.  They  are^  well  disposed  towards  the 
whites,  and  might  easily  be  induced  to  settle  on  the 
Missouri,  if  they  coula  be  assured  of  being  pro<- 
tected  from  the  Sioux.  Their  number  annually 
diminishes.     Their  trade  may  be  made  valuable.] 

rCIACICA.     See  Cicasica.] 

CIBAMBE,  a  settlement  of  the  district  and  cor* 
regimiento  of  Alausi  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

CIBAYA,  a  settlement  of  tie  province  and  eari» 
tegmiento  of  Aric&  in  Peru. 

TCIBOJLA,  or  Civola,  the  name  of  a  town  in, 
ana  also  the  ancient  name  of,  New  Granada  in 
Tierra  Firme,  S.  America.  The  country  here, 
though  not  mountainous,  is  very  cool ;  and  the 
Indiftng  are  said  to  be  the  whiti^t,  wittiest,  most 
sincere  and  orderly  of  all  the  aboriginal  Americans. 
When  the  country  was  discovered,  they  had  each 
|>ut  one  wife,  and  were  excessively  jealous.  They 
worshipped  water,  and  an  old  woman  that  was  a 
magician  ;  and  believed  she  lay  hid  under  one  of 
their  lakes.] 

CIBOO,  Mimas  de,  some  rou^h  and  craggy 
mountains,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  tne  island  of  §t. 
Domingo,  where  some  gold  mines  are  worked,  and 
from  whence  great  wealth  was  procured  at  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  conquest. 

CIBOUX,  a  small  island  near  the  e.  coast  of 
the  Isla  Real,  or  Cape  Breton,  between  the  port 
Delfin  and  the  entrance  of  the  lake  of  Labrador. 

CICASICA,  a  province  and  corregimienlo  of 
Peru ;  bounded  n.  and  n.  e.  by  the  mountains  of 
the  Andes,  and  the  province  of  Larecaxa;  e.  by 
the  province  of  Cochabamba ;  s.  e.  by  that  of  Paria 
and  cofYegimienio  of  Oruro ;  on  the  5.  it  is  touched 
by  the  river  of  Desaguadero ;  t.  w.  by  the  province 
ef  Pbcages ;  and  n,  w^  and  vo.  by  thecity  of  La  Paa. 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  whole  kingdom, 
lince'tiie  corrcgi&r  is  obliged  to  place  here  12 
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lieulenaqta  for  tb<$  administration  of  justice^,  ont  HO- 
couut  of  its  extent.     It  is  five  leagues  from  n.tou 
and  80  from  e.  to  w^    Its  temperature  is  yarioaf  ^ 
in  some  parts  there  are  some  very  cold  serrmias^ 
in  which  breed  every  species  of  cattle,  in  prppartjow 
to  the  number  of  estates  found  there.    That  pwC 
which  borders  upon  the  Andes  is  yery  hot  aofJL 
moist,  but  at  the  same  time  fertile,  and  abounding 
in  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  plantations  of  sugac-caoi^ 
and  in  cacao  estates,  the  crops  of  which  are  yery 
great,  and  produce  a  lucrative  commerce ;  the  iiar 
of  this  leaf,  which  was  before  only  common  to  tlus 
Indians,  being  now  fi;eneral  amoi^^  the  Spaniards 
of  both  sexes  and  all  classes;  so  that  one  bask^ 
ful,  which  formerly  cost  no  more  than  five  doUara, 
will  now  fetch  from  10  to  II :  vines  are  also  culti- 
vated, and  from  these  is  made  excellent  wine,  Tbii 
province  is  watered  by  the  river  La  Paz,  which  is 
the  source  of  the  Beni ;  also  by  a  river  descending 
from  the  branches  of  the  cordi/lera^  and  which,  io 
the  wet  season,  is  tolerably  large.    At  the  river 
Corico  begins  the  navigation  by  means  of  rafts  to 
the  settlement  of  Los  Keyes.    Amongst  the  pro- 
ductions of  this  province  may  be  counted  Jeauits 
bark,  equal  to  that  of  Loxa,  according  to  the  ex^ 
periments  made  at  Lima.    This  province  b^ins  at 
the  river  Majaviri,  which  divides  the  suburbs  of 
Santa  Barbara  from  the  city  of  La  Paz,  and  here 
is  a  little  valley  watered  by  the  above  river,  and  ia 
it  are  a  few  houses  or  country-seats  bdoogiitf  t/Q 
the  inhabitants  of  the  above  city.     This  va^j^ 
which  is  of  a  delightful  temperature,  extends  aa 
far  as  the  gold  mine  called  Chuquiahuiila,  o& 
the   skirt    01    the  Cordillera^  where   was    found 
that  rich  lump  of  gold  which  weighed  90  nuirks> 
the  largest  ever  seen  in  that  kingdom,  with  the  pe» 
culiarity,  that  upon  assaying  it,  it  was  found  to 
have  six  difllerent  alloys ;  its  degrees  of  perfec- 
tion differing  from  18  to  23  i;  and  that  beiny 
valued  in  Spanish  money,  it  proved  to  be  vsoru 
1 1,269  doUars  3i  reals.     This  prize  was  carried  to 
the  royal  treasury,  and  upon  this  occasion  the 
Marquis  of  Castelfuerte,  then  viceroy,   received 
the  thanks  of  his  majesty.    In  the  territory  of 
Cinco  Curatos  (or  Five  Curacies)  of  the  Andes  ar^ 
found  in  the  forests  excellent  woods,  such  as  cedars^ 
corcobolosy  &c.  and  many  fine  fruite,  also  tobacco* 
It  had  formerly  very  rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver, 
which  are  still  known  to  exist  in  other  mountains 
besides  that  of  Santiago,  but  the  natives  have  no  in* 
dination   to   work  them.       The  aforementioned 
mountain  has  the  peculiarity  of  abounding  in  either 
sort  of  the  said  metals.     In  the  asienio  of  the  mineit 
of  Arica,  there  is  a  gokl  mine  which  produces  but 
little.    From  the  wwbof  the  fiocks  aremadesomft 
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nannbctores  pecaliar  to  the  coahtry,  such  as 
coarse  trowsers,  baizes,  and  blankets.  Although  it 
is  some  years  since  this  province  has  received  anj 
mischief  from  the  infidels  vrho  inhabit  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Andes,  yet  it  has  r^ular  advanced  de» 
iachmtots  or  guards  stationed  for  the  defence  of  the 
froRtieis,  ]>Tepared  against  a  recurrence  of  the  evib 
«experienced  in  former  times.  As  we  have  before 
said,  it  is  the  largest  province,  so  also  it  is  the  best 
peopled,  since  it  contains  upwards  of  50,000  sonls 
and  S3  settlements,  the  capital  of  which  has  the 
same  name.  Its  repartimtenioy  or  tribute,  used  to 
amount  to  226^750  dollars,  and  it  used  to  paj  an 
akaoda  of  1814  dollars  per  annum.  The  settle- 
ments are, 

Cicasica,  Mecapaca, 

Coroico,  Pasca, 

Yanacacbe,  Ynquisive, 

Chulumani,  Quimi, 

Caza,  Collana, 

Suri,  Huayrapaya^ 

Cabari,  Coripaya, 

Mohosa,  Chupe, 

Capiuata,  Milluhuay, 

Ycnoca,  Taxma,    . 

€}(Mini,  ChozUa, 

Yaco,  Chirca, 

Luribay,  Yrupana, 

Haichayo,  Colqui, 

Calamarca,  Plaraca| 

Zapanqui,  Oca?aya. 

Caracato, 
CIGAYARI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  country 
of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  Portuguese  possessions. 
It  rises  in  the  territory  of  the  Ghappoanas  Indians, 
runs  n.  it.  w.  and  enters  the  Rio  Negro. 

[CICERO,  a  military  township  in  New  York, 
on  the  s.  w.  side  of  Oneida  lake,  and  between  it, 
the  Salt  lake,  and  the  Salt  springs.] 

CICLADAS  Gn ANDES,  islands  of  the  S.  sea, 
discovered  by  Mr.  De  Bouffanville  in  1763. 

CICOBASA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govem- 
inent  of  Quixos  j  Macas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
and  of  the  district  of  the  latter.  It  rises  in  the 
coreUfera  of  the  province  of  Cuenca,  runs  s»  and 
enters  the  river  Santiago. 

C1£NEGA,  a  settlement  and  real  of  the  silver 
mines  of  the  province  of  'repeguana,  and  kingdom 
of  Nueva  Vizcaya ;  situate  near  the  settlement  of 
Parral. 

CiENEGA,  another  settlement,  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Santa  Marta  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada.  It  is  situate  on  the  sea-coast, 
«Dd  on  the  bank  of  the  cienega  or  marsh  which 
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lies  ckise  to  it,  and  which  eives  it  its  name.  .It  was 
a  reducchn  of  the  monks  of  St.  Domingo.' 

Cienega,  another,  with  the  surname  of  Oro,  in 
the  province  and  government  of  Cartagena,  of  the 
same  kingdom.  It  is  of  the  district  of  Tolu,  and 
formed  by  the  re-union  of  other  settlements  in  the 

J  ear  1776,  effiscted  by  the  Governor  Don  Juan 
imienta. 

Cienega,  another,  of  the  island  of  Cuba;  situate 
on  the  n.  coast. 

CIMA,  a  valley  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Antioquia ;  bounded  by  that  of  Paucura,  from 
which  it  is  divided  by  the  river  Cauca  just  at  its 
source. 

CINACANTLAN,  a  setaement  of  the  province 
and  akaU&a  mmfor  of  Chiapa  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala. 

CINAGUA  T  GuACANA,  the  alcaldia  mayor 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  province  and  bishopric  of 
Mechoacfin  in  Nueya  EspaiSa.  It  is  80  leagues 
lon^  from  e.  to  t0«  and  60  wide  from  n.  to  s.  Its 
territory  is  for  the  most  part  mountainous  and  un- 
even, and  its  temperature  bad.  Its  productions 
are  large  cattle,  wax,  maize,  and  fruits.  The  ca» 
pital  is  the  settlement  of  tbe  same  name,  of  a  hot 
temperature,  and  inhabited  by  S5  families  of  In- 
dians, who  cultivate  maize  and  melons,  upon 
which  this  scanty  population  consists,  though  it 
was  formerly  of  some  consideration.  It  has  suf- 
fered, no  doubt,  from  the  unkindness  of  the  tempera- 
ture, and  from  the  want  of  water.  The  jurisdiction 
is  80  leagues  to  the  w.  with  a  slight  inclination  to 
the  s.  6f  Mexico.  The  other  settlements  are, 
Guacana,  Paraquaro, 

Ario,  Nocupetajo, 

Etuquarillo,  Acuiyo, 

Santa  Ana  Turicato.  Punguco. 

CINALOA,  a  province  and  government  of 
Nueva  Espafia.  It  is  between  the  w.  and  n.  of 
Mexico,  from  whence  it  is  distant  900  leagues.  It 
extends  in  length  as  far  as  proselytes  have  been 
made  to  the  gospel,  viz.  to  140^ ;  and  it  ex- 
tends to  40^  in  width.  On  the  e.  of  it  are 
the  loftiest  sierras  of  Topiaj  running  towards 
the  »•  and  on  the  w.  it  is  embraced  by  the  arm  of 
the  sea  of  California.  On  the  s.  it  has  the  town  of 
Culiacan,  and  to  the  n.  the  innumerable  nations  of 
Indians,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  unknown. 
This  province  lies  between  lat.  2J°  and  3^  if.;  this 
being  the  extent  to  which  the  missonaries  have 
penetrated.  The  temperature  is  extremely  hot, 
although  the  cold  is  intense  during  the  months  of 
December  and  January,  It  rains  here  very  little, 
especially  upon  the  coast ;  and  seldom  more  than 
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fyat  or  fire  times  in  the  year ;  which  caiuies  the 
gnmnd  to  be  so  parclied,  that  it  would  be  entiiely 
uninhabitable,  were  it  not  for  the  multitude  of 
ilieanis  with  which  it  is  intersected,  and  which 
vender  the  temperature  mild  and  healthy.    The 
country  for  the  most  part  consists  of  levels,  covered 
with  gieen  shrubs  and  trees,  forming  shady  woods 
of  three  or  four  leagues  in  extent.     In  these  are 
found  the  BraziUwooa,  ebony,  &c.  which  serve  as 
an  asylum  for  wild    beasts,  leopards  and  wild 
boars,  deer  and  rabbits,  a  variety  of  mountain  cats, 
eoyotesy  serpents  and  vipers.     In  the  valleys  are 
found  a  multitude  of  quails,  turtle-doves,  pheasants, 
cranes,  parrots,  macaws,  much  esteemed  for  the 
beanty  of  their  plumage,  and  with  which  the  In- 
dians adorn  themselves,  and  an  infinite  variety  of 
other  birds.     The  rivers,  all  of  which  descend  ftom 
the  sierras  of  Topia,  in  the  rainy  season  increase  to 
such  a  deerec  as  to  inundate  the  country  for  the 
space  of  three  or  four  leagues ;  and  generally  re- 
maining out  for  eight  days  at  least,  the  Indians  are 
under  Uie  necessity  of  forming  for  themselves  a 
kind  of  terrace  upon  the  branches  of  trees,  by  means 
of  planks  and  soos,  where  they  make  fires  and  dress 
their  food.     There  are  many  salt  ponds,  also  mines 
of  silver,  which  are  not  worked  for  want  of  la- 
bourers.    This  province  was  peopled  by  several 
nations  of  Indians,  who  had  their  villa^  and  huts 
on  the  sides  of  rivers.  They  used  to  mamtain  them- 
selves on  maize,  which  they  cultivated,  also  on  ca- 
labashes, which  are  very  sweet  and  savoury,  French 
beans,  and  a  species  of  wild  carob  plant,  called  by 
them  mesquUeSj  and  which  being  ground,  they 
used  to  drink  in  water,  after  the  manner  of  choco- 
late.    They  had  also  another  delicacy  in  the  plant 
csAledmezcaly  which  resembles  the  ^ovtVa  y  of  this 
there  are  several  sorts,  of  which  they  make  wine, 
sweets,  and  vinegar ;  of  its  tendrils  thread,  and  of 
its  prickles  needfes.     This  country  also  abounds  in 
napaleSf  pitahaj/asy  and   other  plants,  including 
many  which  are  native  to  Europe.    Alvar  Nunez 
Cabexa  de  Vaca  was  the  first  who  discovered  this 
extensive  province  in  his  perigrination,  after  he  had 
sufiered    shipwreck    in    going   from  Florida  to 
Mexico ;  and  from  his  report  of  it,  the  viceroy 
Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza  was  induced  to  send  into 
it  some  persons  to  discover  more  concerning  it.     In 
1590  it  was  visited  by  the  regulars  of  the  com- 
pany of  Jesuits,  who  came  hither  to  preach  the 
gospel.    They  succeeded  in  making    proselytes 
amongst  the  natives,  and  established  a  regular 
mission,  which  was  patronized  by  the  Queen  Dona 
llargarita  of  Austria,  wife  of  Philip  III.;  she 
having  sent,  for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of 
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this'great  object,  and  fois  the  decorations  of  tht 
altars,  &c.  several  valuable  presents  of  jeweb, 
ornaments,  and  other  precious  articles.  The 
capital  is  the  town  of  San  Felipe  and  Santingo, 
and  the  other  settlements  are, 

Montes  Ciaros,  Toro, 

Kesl  de  Alamos,  Conoepcioo^ 

Bocaverito,  Loreto, 

Noguera,  Navajoa, 

Camoa,  Tecia, 

Guarabe,  Tepehue, 

Ocosconi,  Real  de   lot  Fnh> 

Mocorito,  yelesy 

San  Ignacio,  Vaca, 

Santa  Ana,  Toriz, 

Achogoa,  CuyteSp 

CSaurimpo,  Temoris, 

Mocoyaguv,  Chinipaa, 

Chiguaguilla ,  Valle  Umbroio, 

Tegueco,  ^SF"^' 

Sivirijoa,  Jatebo, 

Chara^,  Guadalope^ 

Mochicarui,  Mayo, 

San  Miguel,  Canamoai, 

Haom^,  Batacoaa. 

Santa  Maria, 
CiNALOA,  a  river  of  this  province,  wrhidi  runs  to 
enter  the  sea  in  the  gulf  of  Califoma^  or  Mair  Roxo 
dcHCort^s,  between  the  rivers  Culiacan  and  Del 
Fuerte. 

CINAMIN,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cap- 
tainship  of  Rio  Grande  in  Brazil.  It  riaet  near 
the  coast,  and  runs  into  the  sea  close  to  the  cape 
of  San  Roque. 

[CINCINNATI,  a  flourishing  town  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  n.  tr.  of  the  Ohio,  and 
the  present  seat  of  government.  It  stands  on  the 
n.  bank  of  the  Ohio,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Lick- 
ing river,  two  miles  ana  a  half  s.  w.  of  fort  Wash- 
ington, and  about  eight  miles  w.  of  Gdlanibia. 
Both  these  towns  lie  between  Great  and  Little 
Miami  rivers.  Cincinnati  contains  about  flOO 
houses  ;  and  is  82  miles  n.  by  e.  of  Frankfort ; 
90  I?,  w.  of  Lexington,  and  779  w.  by  s.  of 
Philadelphia.     Lat.  38""  ^9  n.    Long.  84''  11' 

W.J 

fCINClNNATUS  is  the  s.  easternmost  of  the 
military  townships  of  New  York  state.  It  has  Vir- 
gil on  the  w.  and  Salem,  in  Herkemer  county,  on  the 
e.  and  lies  on  two  branches  of  Tioughnioga  river, 
a  It.  w.  branch  of  the  Chenango.  The  centre  of 
the  town  lies  53  miles  s,  w.  by  w.  of  Cooperstown, 
and  39  s.  e.  by  s.  of  the  s.  e.  end  of  salt  lake. 
Lat.  42°  27'  n.J 
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CINCOS^  a.  seiAemrat  of  the  provbce  nad  cor^ 
regimienio  of  Xauxa  an  Peru* 

CINCO-SENORES,^  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Tqieguapa)  and  k^agdom  of  Nueva  Vi2- 
onya  ;  one  of  the  H^issions  .of  the  Babosariganes 
Indians,  held  there  by  the  regolars  of  the  com- 
pany of  Jesuits.  Within  eight  leagues  to  the  «• 
of  its  district  is  a  great  unpeopled  tract,  called  De 
ks  Manos,  (Of  the  Hands),  from  the  infidel  Indians 
having  nailed  »p  against  some  temples  in  those 
parts  ma^y  hands  df  some  unfortunate  Spaniards 
whom  they  had  killed,  when  the  latter  nad  en- 
ter^ the  country  under  the  idea  of  making  pro- 
selytes. 

CINGACUCHUSCAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of 
Indians,  who  inhabit  the  vroods  to  the  $.  of  the 
liver  Maraoon.  In  I65S  they  were  united  to  the 
Pandabeques,  and  established  themselves  in  the 
sefcfleesent  of  Xibaros  of  the  missions  of  Maynas, 
with  the  exception  of  some  few,  who  still  remain 
in  their  idolatry^  and  lead  a  wandering  life  through 
the  woods. 

CINIO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  co- 
lony of  Maryland,  in  the  comity  of  Kent ;  situate 
on  the  shore,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  bay  of 
Chesapeak. 

CIInOQUIPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  aud 
government  of  La.  Sonora  in  Nueva  liispana. 

CINTENELA,  Isla  dp.,  one  of  the  islands 
which  lie  between  the  « .  point  of  the  Caico  Grande 
and  the  Paiiuelo  Quadrado. 

CINTO,  a  settlement  of  tlie  nrovince  and  cor^ 
regnniento.  of  Castro  Y  ireyna  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  its  capital. 

GINTORI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorregimienio  of  Caxamarquilla  in  Peru. 

CINTU,  a  spacious  Uanura^  or  plain,  of  the 
ancient  province  bf  Chimu,  now  Truxillo,  on  the 
coast  of  the  S.  sea.  It  was  taken  possession  of  by 
Hnaina  Capac,  thirteenth  Emperor  of  the  Incas. 
It  is  very  fertile,  and  of  a  good  and  healthy  cli- 
mate ;  but  it  is  but  little  inhabited. 

CINTY,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor^ 
rtgwmnio  of  Pilaya  or  Paspaya  in  Peru. 

UiNTT,  a  river  of  the  province  and  goveinment 
of  Tttcum&n.  It  runs  i.  and  enters  the  river  San 
Juan. 

CIPOYAY,  a  country  and  territory  of  the  pro- 
Tince  and  govemmcBt  of  Paraguay,  called  also  tho 
provmoe  m  Vera,  towards  the  e.  and  where  the 
nation  of  theGuaranis  Indians  dw^U.  It  is  of  a 
hot  climate,  but  very  fertile,  abounding  in  woods, 
and  well  watered  by  many  rivers ;  some  of  which 
mn  from  e.  to  w,  and  enter  the  Uruguay,  and 
ethers  doom  s.  to  ji*.  and  eater  the.  P^ita. 
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CIPHfi^  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Esmeraldas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 
It  takes  its  course  from  e.  to  w.  and  opposite  the 
river  Sola,  empties  itself  into  that  of  Esmeraldas, 
on  the  w*  side,  in  lat.  38'  n. 

CIRANDIRO,  a  settlement  and  the  capital  of 
the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Guimeo  in  the  province  and 
bishopric  of  Mecboac&n.  It  is  of  a  hot  tempera- 
ture, and  inhabited  by  90  families  of  Tarascos  In- 
dians. In  its  vicinity  is  the  estate  of  Quichandio, 
in  which  eight  families  of  Spaniards,  and  15  of 
itftf jfi^ee^  and  Mulattoes,  arc  employed  in  making 
sugar.  Also  in  the.  estate  of  Santa  Maria  are  five 
families  of  the  former.  It  is  75  leagues  to  the  w. 
and  one-fourth  to.  the  $.  w.  of  Mexico. 
rCIHENCESTER.  See  Marcus  Hook.] 
CI  RICH  E,  a.  settlement  of  the  province  and  go<* 
vernment  of  Antioquia  in  the  ISuevo  Reyno  dc 
Granada ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  a  small  river 
which  enters  that  of  Cauca. 
.  CIRIGH.    SeeSfiRGiPB. 

GIRII,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  cap* 
tamship  of  Sergip6  in  Brazil.  It  rises  near  the 
coast,  runs  s,  s.  e,  and  enters  the  river  Sirugipa, 
a  little  before  this  river  enters  the  sea. 

GIRIONES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Moxos  in  Peru. 
It  is  a  wandering  nation,  savage,  and  but  little 
known. 

CISNE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
i^orregimicnio  of  Loxa  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito. 

CITRONIERS,  or  Limoneros,  Montakas 
DB  LOS,  mountains  in  the  island  of  Guadalupe. 
They  are  in  the  large  tract  of  land,  and  on  the  s. 
coast,  lying  between  the  settlements  of  Santa  Ana 
and  San  Francisco. 

CITY  Point,  in  Virginia.  See  Bermuua 
Hundred. 

-  CIUAPA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  corregi' 
mitnto  of  Coquimbo  in  the  kingdom  of  Chuep 
towards  the  if.  It  is  notorious  from  a  species  of 
fish  caught  in  it,  called  tache^  of  an  extremely  deli- 
cate flavour.  It  runs  into  the  S.  or  Pacific  sea, 
fcrmii^  a  small  port  of  little  depth. 

CIuDAD  Real,  a  city  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay;  founded  in  1557  by^ 
AAii  Diaz  Melgarejo,  on  tbe  shore  of  tiie  river  Pi- 
quiri,  three  leagues  from  Paran&.  It  was  des- 
troyed by  the  Mamalukos  Indians  of  San  Pablo  of 
Brazil,  in  1630,  and  in  its  place  was  substituted  the 
rich  town  of  Espiritu  Santo,  the  territory  of  which 
abounds  in  fruits,  vines,  and  mines  of  copper. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  present  town  is  a  great  wa- 
terfall, formra  by  the  above  rivers  upwards  •f 
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200  frthom  in  height.    Eight j  leagues  if.  e.  of  La 
Asuncion.    Lat.  23P  35'  s. 

CiUDAo  Real,  another  city  of  this  name,  the 
capital  of  the  province  and  alcaldta  mayor  of 
Chiapa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala.  It  is 
very  fertile  in  cacao^  cotton,  sugar^  and  pepper. 
of  which  it  makes  a  ^reat  commerce ;  is  the  head 
of  a  bishopric  erected  in  1538,  and  is  renowned 
for  having  had  as  its  first  bishop  Don  Fray  Barto* 
lom^delas  Casas  or  Casaus,  of  the  order  of  St. 
Doming ;  a  man  celebrated  in  the  world  not  only 
for  his  intrinsic  virtue,  but  for  the  zeal  with  which 
he  undertook  the. cause  of  the  Indians  against  the 
oppressions  they  sufiered  through  their  conquer* 
ors.  This  city  has  three  convents  of  monks  of 
the  orders  of  St.  Domingo,  St.  Francis,  and  La 
Uerced,  and  a  monastry  of  nuns,  with  the  dedi- 
catory  title  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Encamacion. 
It  lies  60  leagues  from  the  sea  towards  the  it.  and 
70  from  the  citv  of  Guatemala,  in  lat.  17^,  long. 
19^  20'.  [Chilton,  an  Englishman,  says  the  In- 
diansy  called  this  city  SacaUan  ;  and  that  in  1570 
it  contained  about  100  Spanish  inhabitants.  See 
Chiapa.] 

OiuoAO  Real,  another,  of  the  province  of 
Guayana,  and  government  of  Cuman&,  founded,  in 
1759,  by  the  l£sar-admiral  Don  Joseph  de  Itur- 
riaga^  on  the  shore  of  the  Orinoco.  It  was  formed 
by  several  wanderers  and  idle  people  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Barcelona  and  Venezuela,  and  of  the 
island  of  Margarita ;  but  was  of  short  duration, 
as  it  fell  completely  to  decay  when  the  king's  pro- 
tection was  withdrawn ;  the  inhabitants  t^ing  no 
longer  able  to  maintain  a  footing  against  the  re- 
peated attGicks  of  the  Caribes  Indians. 

CIZAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Tucum&n,  and  district  of  its  capital, 
in  Peru;  situate  e.  of  the  town  of  San  Fer- 
nando. 

CLAIPOLE,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Bar- 
boes,  in  the  district  and  parish  of  St.  George. 

[CLAIR,  St.  a  county  in  the  territory  it.  w.  of 
the  Ohio,  was  laid  off  27th  April  1790.  Its 
boundaries  are  thus  officially  described :  '^  Be- 
inning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Michillimac- 
inack  river ;  running  thence  s,  in  a  direct  line  to 
the  montli  of  the  Little  river  above  fort  Massac^ 
upon  the  Ohio  river;  thence  with  the  Ohio  to  its 
junction  with  the  Mississippi ;  thence  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  river ;  and  up 
the  llliiiois  to  the  place  of  beginning,  with  all  the 
adjacent  islands  ofthe  said  rivers  lUmois  and  Mis- 
sissippi.  'J 

[Clair,  St.  a  fort  in  the  territory  n.w.  ofthe 
Ohio,  is  situate  25  miles  rt.  effort  Hamilton,  on  a 
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small  cieek  which  falls  into  the  Great  Miami ; 
and  21  miles  s.  of  fort  Jefferson.] 

[Clair,  St.  Lake,  lies  about  half-way  between 
lake  Huron  and  lake  Erie,  in  N.  America,  aund  is 
about  90  miles  in  circumference.  It  recdves  the 
waters  of  the  three  er^t  lakes,  Superior,  Michi- 
gan, and  Huron,  and  discharges  them  through  the 
river  or  strait  called  D'Etroit  (which  is  in  FVench, 
the  Strait)  into  lake  Erie.  Its  channel,  as  aho 
that  of  the  lake,  is  sufficiently  deep  for  vessels  of 
very  considerable  burden.     See  D'Etroit/] 

CLALISTAC,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle* 
ment  of  Xonacatep^c,  and  o/caUta  mayor  of  Cuer* 
navaca,  in  Nueva  Espana. 

CLALSIUILUNGO,  a  seUlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  Acantep6c,  and  alcaldia  mmyor  of 
Tlapa,  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  is  of  a  hot  tempera- 
ture, contains  84  families  of  Mistecos  Indians,  who 
employ  themselves  in  sowing  maixe,  and  cultivating 
every  kind  of  cane,  from  which  they  extract  a 
portion  of  loaf-sugar,  and  with  which  they  anp* 
ply  the  neighbouring  jurisdictions.  One  league 
and  an  half  s.  w.  of  its  capital. 

[CLAM  Town.    See  Egg  Harbour.] 

CLANAPA,  a  head  settlement  of  the  district  of 
the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tlapa  in  Nueva^  Eapaila. 
It  contains  274  families  of   Indians,  including 
those  of  the  wards  of  its  district.    Six  leagues  w. 
of  its  capital. 

CLAPULCO,  San  Pedro  de,  a  bead  settle* 
ment  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Thehnacan  in 
Nueva  Espana.  It  is  annexed  to  the  curacy  of 
Coxcotlan,  and  situate  in  its  vicinity.  It  con* 
tains  130  families  of  Indians. 

CLAQUEPOURE,  a  river  of  the  provnice  and 
government  of  Guayana,  in  the  French  po8« 
sessions. 

CI^RA,  Sakta,  a  head  settlement  of  the  dis* 
trict  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Ecatepfo  in  Nueva 
EspaAa.  It  contains  Si  families  of  Indiana,  and 
lies  one  league  and  an  half  s.  of  its  capitaL 

Clara,  Santa,  another  settlement  in  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  Toxtepec,  and  akaUia 
mayor  of  Tecali,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  con- 
tains 130  families  of  Indians. 

Clara,  Santa,  another,  of  the  missions  held  tnr 
the  Franciscans,  in  the  district  of  the  oleoma 
mayor  of  Guadalc&zar  of  the  same  kingdom.  It 
contains  90  families  of  Indians,  and  its  territory 
is  full  of  them.  It  lies  four  leagues  e.  of  tiie  set- 
tlement of  Monte  Alvcrna. 

Clara,  Santa,  another,  of  the  province  and 

!:ovemment  of  Cuman&  in  the  kingdom  of  Tiem 
■"irme,  one.ofthose  ofthe  Franciscan  missiona  of 
Piritu ;  situate  on  the  shore  ofthe  river  Arivi« 
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kingdom  of  Chile.  It  rises  fVom  one  of  (he  lakes 
of  Ayendanoy  runs  to.  and  then  turning  s.  enters 
the  river  Laxa.  On  its  shore  the  Spaniards  have 
a  fort,  called  Yuinbcl,  or  Don  Cdrlos  de  Austria, 
to  restrain  the  Araucanos  Indians. 

Claro,  another  river  in  the  province  and  cor- 
ref^nttento  of  Maule  of  the  same  kingdom .  It  runs 
a>.  and  enters  the  Maiilc* 

Claro,  another  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Mariquita  in  the  Nucvo  Reyno  de 
Granada.  It  rises  in  the  valley  of  Corpus  Christi, 
and  nmning  through  it,  enters  the  great  river 
Magdalena, 

Claro,  another,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Paraguay.  It  runs  w,  and  en- 
ters the  Mbotetei. 

Clako^  another  small  river  of  the  kingilom  of 
Brazil,  ivhich  also  runs  w.  and  enters  the  rrcto  or 
P&Ima,  opposite  the  Benito. 

Claro,  another  of  the  same  kingdom  of  Brazil, 
distinct  from  the  former.  It  rises  in  the  country  of 
ihe  Araes  Indians,  runs  n.  n.  e.  and  enters  the 
Parcuipasa,  to  the  w.  of  the  town  Boa. 

Claro,  a  port  of  the  coast  of  the  S.  sea,  in  the' 
province  and  government  of  Choc6  inthekingvJora 
of  Tierra  Firme.  It  lies  between  the  port  Quemado 
and  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  Solano. 

CLAUCAC,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
of  Xonacatepec,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Cuernavaca, 
inNaeva  Espana. 

CLAUDIO,  San,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  sea, 
near  the  e.  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  in  N.  America, 
in  tiie  strait  which  this  coast  forms  with  the  island 
of  San  Juan. 

[CLAV BRACK,  a  post-town  in  Columbia 
county,  New  York,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  large 
plain,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  e.  of  Hudson 
city,  near  a  creek  of  its  own  name.  It  contains 
about 60  houses,  a  Dutch  church,  a  court-house, 
find  a  goal.  The  township,  by  the  census  of  I79I , 
contained  3362  inhabitants,  including  340  slaves. 
By  the  state  census  of  1796  there  appears  to  be 
419  electors.     It  is  S31  miles  from  Philadelphia.] 

CLAYCAYAC,  a  head  settlement  of  the  cfca/- 
Aa  ffuryorof  ZuUejpecin  Nueva  Espaiia  ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Temascaltepec.  It  contains  84 
fiunilies  of  Indians,  and  is  four  leagues  5.  of  its 
capital. 

CLEAUER,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Bar. 
badoes,  in  the  district  of  the  parish  of  San  Juan. 

CLERC,  Ensenada  de,  a  bay  of  the  n,  coast 
and  10.  head  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  in  the 
French  possessions,  between  the  bay  of  Los  Cai- 
mitos  and  the  Agujero  or  Trou  of  Jcremias. 

[CLERK'S   isles  lie   5.  w.   from,  and  at  the 
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entrance  of  Behring^s  straits,  which  separate  Asia 
from  America.  They  rather  belong  to  Asia,  bein^ 
very  near,  and  s.  s.  w.  from  the  head-land  which 
lies  between  the  straits  and  the  gulf  of  Anadir  in 
Asia.  They  have  their  name  in  honour  of  that 
able  navigator.  Captain  Clerk,  the  companion  of 
Captain  Cook.  In  other  maps  they  are  called  St. 
Andrea  isles.] 

[CLERMONT,  a  post-town  in  Columbia  coun- 
ty, New  York,  six  miles  from  Red  hook,  15 
from  Hudson,  117  miles  w.  of  New  York,  and 
^IS  from  Philadelphia.  The  township  contains 
867  inhabitants,  inclusive  of  113  slaves. j 

[Clbrmont,  a  village  IS  miles  from  Camden, 
S.  Carolina.  In  the  late  war,  here  was  a 
block-house  encompassed  by  an  abbatts;  it  was 
taken  from  Colonel  Kugcly  of  the  British  militia, 
in  December  1781,  by  an  ingenious  stratagem  of 
Lieutenant-colonel  Washington.] 

CLEYALI,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  S.  Caro- 
lina ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Alabama. 

[CLIE,  Lake  Lg,  in  Upper  Canada,  about  38 
miles  long  and  SO  broad ;  its  waters  commmiicate 
with  those  of  lake  Huron,] 

[CLINCH  Mountain  divides  the  waters  of 
Hoist  on  and  Clinch  rivers,  in  the  state  of  Tenntesee. 
In  this  mountain  Burk's  Garden  and  Morris's 
Nob  might  be  described  as  curiosities.] 

[ClthcHj  or  Peleson,  a  navigable  branch  of 
Tennessee  river,  which  is  equal  in  lei^^.to  Hol- 
ston  river,  its  chief  branch,  but  less  in  width*  It 
rises  in  Virginia,  and  atler  it  enters  into  (he  state 
of  Tennessee,  it  receives  Powel's  and  Poplar's 
creek,  and  Emery's  river,  besides  other  streams. 
The  course  of  the  Clinch  is  s.  w.  and  i.  zo.  by  w. ; 
its  mouth,  150  yards  wide,  lies  35  miles  below 
Knoxville,  and  60  above  the  mouth  of  the  Hiwasse. 
It  is  boatable  for  upwards  of  SOO  miles,  and 
Powers  river,  nearly  as  large  as  the  main  river,  is 
navigable  for  boats  100  miles,] 

[Clinton,  the  most  n.  county  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  is  bounded  n.  by  Canada,  e.  by  the 
deepest  waters  of  lake  Champlain,  which  line  se- 
parates it  from  V'^ermont,  and  s.  by  the  county  of 
Washington.  By  the  census  of  1791,  it  cont^ied 
1614  inhabitants,  including  17  slaves.  It  is  di- 
vided into  five  towaships,  viz.  Plattsburgfa,  the 
capital,  Crown  Point,  Willsborough,  Champlain, 
and  Peru.  The  length  from  ;2.  to  s.  is  about  96 
miles,  and  the  breadth  from  r.  to  w.  including  the 
line  upon  the  lake,  is  36  miles.  The  number  of 
souls  was,  in  1796,  estimated  to  be  6000.  By  the 
state  census,  in  Jan.  1796,  there  were  6S4  persons 
entitled  to  l>e  electors.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
lands  are  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  produce 
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abandancebf  the  Tarions  kinds  of  graia  cultivated 
in  other  parts  of  the  state ;  the  people  manufactuse 
earthen  ware,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  iu  large  quanti- 
ties, which  they  export  to  New  York  or  Quebec. 
Their  wool  is  excellent ;  their  beef  and  pork  se- 
cond to  none ;  and  the  price  of  stall-fed  beef  in 
Montieal,  60  miles  from  Plattsbur^,  is  such  as  to 
encourage  the  farmers  to  drive  their  cattle  to  tiiat 
market.  Their  forests  supply  them  with  sugar 
and  molasses,  and  the  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  hemp.  The  land-carriage  from  any 
part  of  the  country,  in  transporting  their  produce 
to  New  York,  does  not  excosd  18  miles ;  the  car- 
rying place  at  Ticonderoga  is  one  mile  and  a  half, 
and  from  fort  Greorge,  at  the  s.  end  of  the  lake 
of  that  name,  to  fort  £dward,  is  but  14  miles. 
The  small  obstructions  after  that  are  to  be  removed 
by  the  prrarietors  of  the  n.  canal.  From  this 
country  to  Quebec*  are  annually  sent  large  rafts ; 
the  rapids  at  St.  John's  and  Chamblee  teing  the 
only  interruptions  in  the  navigaticm,  and  those  not 
so  ffreat,  but  that  at  some  seascms  batteaux  with 
CO  DushelB  of  salt  can  ascend  them:  salt  is  sold 
here  at  half  a  dollar  a  bushel.  Senmac,  Sable,  and 
Boquet  rivers  water  Clinton  county ;  the  first  is 
remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  salmon  it  pro- 
duces.] 

[Ci<iNTpN,  a  township  in  Dutchess  county. 
New  York,  above  Poughkeepsie.  It  is  larse  and 
thriving,  and  contains  4607  inhabitants,  including 
176  slaves.  Six  hundred  and  sixty-six  of  its  in- 
habitants are  electors.} 

[Clinton,  a  settlement  in  Tioga  county.  New 
York,  bounded  by  Fayette  on  the  n.  Warren  on 
the  5.  Green  on  tlie  w.  and  Franklin  in  Otsego 
county  on  the  e.  Unadilla  river  joins  the  Susque- 
banni^  at  the  n^  e.  coirner,  and  the  confluent  stream 
runs  s.  w.  to  Warren.] 

[Clinton,  a  plantatimi  in  Lincoln  county, 
district  of  Maine,  lies  S7  miles  frcmi  Hallowell.] 

[Clinton  Parish,  in  the  township  of  Paris, 
seven  miles  from  Whitestown,  is  a  wealthy,  plea- 
sant,  flourishing  settlement,  containing  several 
handsome  houses,  a  newly  erected  Prebytcrian 
meeting-house,  a  convenient  school-house,  and  an 
edifice  for  an  academy,  delightfully  situated,  but 
not  yet  finished.  Between  tnis  settlement  and  the 
Indian  settlements  at  Oneida,  a  distance  of  12  miles, 
(in  June  1796),  was  wilderness  without  any  inha- 
bitants, excepting  a  few  Indians  at  the  Old  Oneida 
village.] 

[Clinton's  Harbour,  on  the  n.  w.  coast  of  N.' 
America,  has  its  entrance  in  lat.  52°  12'  n.  Cap« 
tain  Gray  named  ii  after  Governor  Clinton  of  New 
York.] 
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[CLIOQUOT.    See  Clyooitot.] 

CLIPSA,  afertile  and  pleasant  plam, or 2/ai«t«ra, 
of  the  kingdom  of  Peru,  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
Chuquisaca,  and  bounded  by  thatof  Cochabamba* 
It  is  30  miles  in  circumference,  is  well  peopled, 
and  very  fertile  and  pleasant,  and  its  climate  is 
healthy. 

[CLISTINOS,  a  fierce  nation  of  Indians,  who 
inhabit  round  Hudson  bay.    See  New  Britain.] 

CLOS,  a  settlement  of  N.  Carolina,  in  the  county 
of  Anson. 

-  [CLOSTER,  a  village  in  Bergen  county.  New 
Jersey,  nearly  seven  miles  5.  e.  of  Peramus,  and 
16  «.  of  New  York  city.] 

[CLIOQUOT,  a  sound  or  bay  on  the  n.  w^ 
coast  of  America,  w.  from  Berkley's  sound.  See 
Hancock's  Harbour.] 

COACALCO,  San  Francisco  de,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  alcaldia  mayor  df  Ecatepec  in  Nueva 
Espana.     It  contains  129  families  of  Indians. 

COACHIC,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Je- 
suits, in  the  province  of  Taraumura,  and  kingdom 
of  Nueva  Y izcaya.  It  is  34  leagues  to  the  ^.  ti\ 
of  the  town  and  red  of  M  ines  of  Chiguagua ;  and 
about  the  distance  of  a  league  and  a  half  in  the 
same  direction,  lies  an  estate  of  the  same  name. 

COACLAN,  San  Gaspah  oe,  a  settlement  of 
the  alcaUUa  mayor  of  Tezcoco  in  Nueva  Espafia. 
It  contains  218  families  of  Indians,  in  which  are 
included  those  of  its  six  neighbouring  wards.  It 
is  one  leugue  i.  of  its  capital. 

COACuLA,  Asuncion  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  settlement  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  I^uala 
in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains  37  femilies  of  In- 
dians. 

COAGUILA,  or  Nueva  Estremadura,  a 
province  of  Nueva  Espana,  bounded  by  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Leon.  It  extends  as  far  as  the 
river  Medina ;  runs  SOO  leagues  in  length  towards 
the  n.  and  is  160  wide  from  s.  w.  to  n,e.  All  this 
extensive  country  is  as  it  were  unpeopled,  being 
inhabited  no  otherwise  than  by  some  few  settle- 
ments established  by  the  missions,  who  consist  of 
the  monks  of  St.  Francis  of  the  city  of  Queretano, 
who  have  succeeded  in  converting  some  of  the  na- 
tives. There  are,  however,  three  garrisons  upon 
the  frontiers  of  the  sierraSy  and  country  of  the  in- 
fidel Indians,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  any 
irruption.  This  province  is  watered  by  many 
large  rivers,  the  principal  of  which  arc  those  of 
Nadadores  and  St.  Domingo.  There  are  here 
some  estates,  in  which  large  and  small  catUe  breed 
plentifuUv,  on  account  of  the  fineness  of  (he  pas- 
tures.   The  capital  is  the  town  and  garrison  of 
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^n(iuo  de  la  Monchva,  and  the  other  settlements 

arcRSToUows: 

San  FniDcisco  Aguajo,     San  Buenaventura, 

San  Miguel,  Catano, 

JBl  Presidio  del  Sacra-    Villa  del  Saltillo, 

mento,  Las  Juntas, 

San  Juan   Bautista  de    La  Hacienda  del  Alamo, 

Rio  Grande,  Los  Ranchos, 

!PeCoyes,  San  Pedro  de  Boca  Leo- 

San  Francisco  de  Bizar.        nes, 

ton,  Monte  Rej. 

Nra.  Sra.  de  la  Victoria, 

COAHUITLAN,  Santiago  de,  a  settlement 
of  the  head  settlement  of  Amuzgos,  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Xicajran,  of  Nuera  Espana.  It  is  com- 
posed of  10  families  of  Indians,  who  are  busied 
in  cultivating  cochineal,  cotton,  and  bainilla. 
Twenty-two  leagues  to  the  w.  of  its  head  settlement 

CdAl,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go* 
vttfninent  of  Paraguay.  It  runs  e.  and  enters  the 
Ptoui&  close  to  the  settlement  of  the  mission  of 
St.  Thomas. 

COAILLO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
§orrtjmdento  of  Caiietc  in  Peru. 

COAJUSCO,  San  Francisco  de,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  head  settlement  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Znltepec  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  56  fami- 
lies or  Indians,  and  is  three  leagues  to  the  5.  of  its 
capital. 

COALAQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorrcgimiento  of  Moquehua  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Puguina. 

COANDA,  a  province  uncultivated  and  little 
known,  i.  w.  of  that  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros  in 
the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It  is  full  of  forests,  rivers, 
lakes,  and  pools ;  the  climate  is  hot,  moist,  and 
unhealthy. 

COAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement  of 
San'  Luis,  of  the  coast  and  alcaldin  mayor  of 
TIapa  in  Nueva  Kspafia.  It  is  of  a  hot  tempera- 
ture, and  contains  86  families  of  Indians. 

Coapa,  anotbcrscttlementinthc  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Comitlan,  of  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala. 

COAPAN,  San  Pablo  DE,  a  settlement  of  the 
head  settlement  of  Tlacolula,  and  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Xalapa,  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  is  very  close  on 
thes.  w,  side  of  its  head  settlement. 

CX)APETENGO,  San  Martin  de,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  head  settlement  of  Zitepec,  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Tenaneo  del  Valle,  in  Nueva  Espana. 
It  belonged  formerly  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Tancuba, 
and  was  unitcil  to  this  of  Tenango,  on  accormt  of 
being  closer  to  it  than  to  its  former  jurisdiction. 
It  contains  35  families  of  Indians. 

COAPILLA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
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alcaldia  mayor  of  Zoques  in  the  kingdom  of  Gua* 
temala. 

COARI,  a  large  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Peru, 
the  head  and  course  of  which  are  unknown,  save 
that  it  runs  through  countries  belonging  to  the  in- 
fidel Indians  till  it  enters  the  Maranon  :  accordin|f 
to  the  map  of  Don  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  it  has  its 
source  from  the  large  rivers  of  Cuchivara  or  Purua, 
and  of  Tefe.  It  runs  5.  e,  then  n.  and  then  turn- 
ing to  a  s.  e.  course,  enters  with  a  large  body  of 
water  into  the  Marafion,  through  the  territory  of 
the  Zurinas  Indians. 

CoARi,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  coun- 
try of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  Portuguese  posses-^ 
sions.  It  is  upon  the  shore  of  the  Marafion,  and 
at  the  mouth  oi^the  former  river. 

CO  AT  A,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor* 
regimiento  of  Paucarcolla  in  Peru.  In  its  vicinity 
are  three  eminences  of  20  yards  in  height,  and 
wrought  by  the  hand;  there  being  a  tradition 
amongst  the  Indians,  that  in  one  of  them  is  inclosed 
a  certain  great  treasure  taken  at  the  time  that  the 
Incas  conquered  this  country :  in  its  church  ia 
venerated  an  image  of  Nuestra  Seiiora  de  la  Pre- 
sentacion,  which  is  a  subject  of  devotion  to  all  the 
faithful  of  the  neighbouring  provinces.  It  is  si- 
tuate on  the  bank  of^the  great  lake  Titicaca. 

COATE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
reg/ntieifto of Larecaja  in  Peru;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Gombayii. 

COATEPEC,  San  Geronimo  de,  a  liead 
settlement  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Aahpa  in 
Nueva  Espaiia.  Its  district  is  eight  leagues  in 
length,  and  its  own  situation  is  very  pleasant)  and 
its  productions  are  many,  such  as  maize,  French 
beans,  and  tobacco,  the  latter  being  its  chief  ar* 
tide  of  commerce.  Its  inhabitant^  are  composed 
of  13  families  of  Spaniards,  214  of  MusUes  and 
Mulattoes,  and  138  of  Indians:  of  the  latter,  some 
employ  themselves  as  drovers,  and  others  in  fttten- 
ing  pigs  for  the  supply  of  Vera  Cruz ;  land  htxng 
very  deficient,  ancl  tne  whole  of  the  territorr  altot- 
ted  to  them  not  exceeding  600  yards.  Two  leagues 
f .  e.-^  of  Xalcomulco. 

CoATEPEc,  another  settlement,  in  the  head  set- 
tlement of  Teutalpan,  and  n&a/cffn  mayor  of  Za« 
catlan,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  120 
families  of  Indians,  and  is  three  leagues  from  iti 
head  settlement. 

CoATEPEC,  another,  which  is  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Zaqualpa  in  the 
same  kingdom,  it  contains  150  families  of  In- 
dians. 

CoATRPEC,  another,  with  the  dedicatory  title 
of  San  Fraijicisco,  of  the  head  settlement  of  £sca- 
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teopan,  and  alcaldia  mauor  of  Zaqualpa,  It  con- 
tains 204  families  of  Indians. 

CoATcpEC,  another^  with  the  dedicatory  title  of 
Santa  Maria,  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tacuba* 
It  i^  very  poor  and  ranch  reduced. 

CoATEPbC,  another,  the  capital  of  the  o/co/dia 
mayor  of  the  same  kingdom ;  the  jurisdiction  of 
ivhich  comprehends  three  head  settlements  of  the 
district.  .  It  is  of  a  moderate  temperature,  abound- 
ing in  seeds  and  ^rain,  which  are  cultiyated  in 
many  estates  of  its  territory  ;  and  in  these  some 
cattle  also  are  bred.  It  contains  340  families  of 
Indians,  15  of  Sponiardi*,  Musiees^  and  Mulattoes, 
with  a  good  convent  of  monks  of  St.  Domingo. 
Nine  leagues  to  the  w.  of  Mexico. 

Coat  EP EC,  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Amatepec,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Zultepec,  in  the 
same  kingdom.  It  contains  30  families  of  Indians, 
who  maintain  themseives  by  breeding  large  cattle, 
and  in  sowing  some  fruits  and  maize.  Four  leagues 
to  the  II.  of  its  head  settlement. 

COATEPEQUE,  S.  Pablo  »e,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  settlement  of  Zitaquaro,  of  the  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Maravatio,  in  the  bishopric  of  Mechoa« 
can.  It  contains  179  families  of  Indians,  and  is 
one  eighth  of  a  league's  distance  from  its  head 
settlement  towards  the  s. 

COATETELCO,  S.Juan  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  settlement  of  Mazatepec,  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Cuemavaca,  in  Nneva  £^pana ;  situate 
in  a  valley  of  a  hot  temperature.  It  contains  94 
families  of  Mexican  Indians,  who  pride  them* 
seWes  on  their  nobility,  and  suflfer  no  other  people 
to  come  and  dwell  amon^  them.  Here  is  a  lake 
formed  by  the  winter  rams,  in  which  are  caught 
mojarrasy  a  fish  much  esteemed  in  Mexico. 

COATINCHAN,  a  head  seHlement  of  the  a/- 
caldia  mayor  of  the  Puebla  de  los  Angeles  in 
Nueya  Espana.  It  has,  besides  the  parish  church, 
a  convent  of  monks  of  St.  Francis,  384  fiimilies  of 
Indians,  and  50  of  Spaniards,  Mustces^  and  Mu- 
lattoes, with  those  of  the  wards  of  its  vicinity. 
Two  leajBTues  s.  e.  of  its  capital. 

COATININGA,  ariver  of  the  country  of  Las 
Amazonas,  in  the  Portuguese  possessions.  It  runs 
n.  n.  w.  and  enters  the  Madera. 

COATLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
of  Metlatlan,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Papantla,  in 
Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains  S5  families  of  In- 
dians, ana  is  little  more  than  three  leagues  to  the 
#.  w.  of  its  head  settlement. 

CoATLAN,  another,  with  the  dedicatory  title 
of  San  Pablo,  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of 
the  (dcafdia  mayor  of  Miahuatlan  in  the  same 
kingdom,  being  of  a  mild  temperature.    Itcon- 
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tains  532  families  of  Indians,  with  those  of  its 
immediate  wards,  all  of  them  employing  •them- 
selves in  the  cultivation  of  maize  and  other  fruits 
of  this  region.  It  lies  13  leagues  between  thee; 
and  s.  of  its  capital. 

Coat  LAN,  another,  the  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Nexapa  in  the 
same  kingdom.  It  has  a  convent  of  monks  of  St. 
Domingo,  and  contains  114  families  of  Indians,' 
employed  in  the  cultivation  and  sale  of  grain  and 
cotton  ^rments.  It  lies  12  leagues  to  the  n.  of 
the  capital. 

CoATLAN,  another,  of  the  head .  settlement  of 
Cozcatlan,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tasco,  in  the 
same  kingdom.  It  contains  130  families  of  In- 
dians, and  lies  three  leagues  to  the  el  of  its  capital. 

CoATLAN,  a  river  of  the  province  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Soconusco  in  thekins^dom  of  Guatemala, 
which  runs  into  the  S.  sea,  to  the  e.  of  the  capital 

COATLINCHAN,  Saw  Miguel  oe,  asettle- 
mentofthe  alcaldia  mavor  ofTezcucoin  Nueva 
Espana.  It  contains  Slo  families  of  Indians,  in-  . 
eluding  those  of  its  immediate  wards,  and  is  one 
league  to  the  s.  of  its  capital. 

COAUCAZINTLA,  a  settlement  of  the  dis^ 
trict  and  head  settlement  of  Tlacolula,  and  ci^ 
caldia  mayor  of  Xalapa,  in  Nueva  Espana; 
9ituate  between  three  lofty  mountains,  and  in  the 
midst  of  others  with  which  its  territory  is  covered; 
It  is  of  a  mild  temperature,  the  soil  is  fertile,  but 
produces  only  maize  and  French  beans,  in  which 
consists  the  commerce  of  the  inhabitants.  These 
are  composed  of  44  families  of  Indians.  One 
league  to  the  it.  e.  of  its  head  settlement. 

COAUTITLAN,  the  district  and  alcaldia 
majfor  of  Nueva  Espafia;  being  one  of  th^  most 
fertile  and  rich  territories,  however  inconsiderable 
in  sice,  covered  with  cultivated  grounds  and 
estates,  which  produce  quantities  of  maize,  whi^t 
barley,  and  other  grain.  It  is  a  ffrand  plain) 
watered  by  the  river  of  its  name,  which  traverses 
it,  and  runs  from  s.  to  ir.  It  has  a  lakecalled Zum* 
pango,  close  to  the  settlement  of  Coyotepec, 
which  filling  itself  from  the  waters  of  the  river, 
emp^ties  itself  into  the  lake  Ecatepec.  This  juris- 
diction contains  the  following  settlements  : 
The  capital  of  the  same    San  Miguel  de  los  Xa- 

name,  queyes, 

Coyotepec,  Teoloyuca, 

Santa  Barbara,  Tepozotlan, 

Tultepec,  Xaltocan. 

Huehifetoca,  « 

The  capital,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  alcaldlm 
mmfor^  lies  in  the  direct  road  from  Mexico  to  the 
interior  of  the  provinces,  and  upon  this  account 
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it  has  a  large  proportion  of  families  of  Spaniards , 
Mustees^  and  Mulattoes ;  besides  which,  it  con- 
tains 387  of  Indians,  and  a  convent  of  monks  of 
St.  Francis.  Seven  leagues  to  the  n.  n.  w,  of 
Mexico,  although  the  distance  is  commonly  count- 
ed at  only  six.  Long.  274°  12'.  Lat.  19^  60'. 
.  COAUTLA,  a  province  and  alcaldia  mayor  o( 
NuevaEspana;  bounded  5.  by  the  corregimienio 
of  Mexico.  It  is  also  called,  Of  Amilpas.  Its 
jurisdiction  extends  25  leagues ;  it  is  of  a  virarm 
and  moist  temperature,  but  is  fertile,  and  abounds 
in  wheat,  maize,  French  beans,  lentils,  barley, 
•nd  tares,  as  also  in  other  productions,  which  serve 
as  a  commerce  to  its  natives.  Great  quantities  of 
sugar  are  also  manufactured  in  various  mills  and 
machines  for  the  purpose.  This  province  is  water- 
ed by  two  rivers,  the  one  very  large,  called  the 
Amazinaque,  which  runs  e.  and  the  other,  some- 
what less,  to  the  e. ;  in  both  of  them  are  caught 
iQBny  bagres  and  trout,  which,  being  much  es- 
teemed in  the  neighbouring  provinces,  aflbrd  also 
another  considerable  branch  of  commerce.  It  has 
silver  mines  which  produce  tolerably  well,  and 
from  one,  which  is  vulgarly  called  La  Peregrina, 
iQUch  riches  were  formerly  extracted.  The  juris- 
diction consists  of  the  following  settlements  : 
The  capital  of  the  same    Xamiltepec, 

name,  Tlacotepec, 

Tetelzingo,  Zacoalpan, 

Tlamimiluipa,  Temoaque, 

f/acoyoc,  Ancuilco. 

pcuitnco, 

The  capital  forms  three  streets,  of  regular  pro- 
portion and  symmetry  in  the  buildings,  with  two 
fkmnt  edifices,  one  of  the  monks  of  St.  Domingo, 
and  the  other  of  the  barefooted  monks,  or  Descal- 
90s,  of  St.  Francis.  It  contains  36  families  of  Spi- 
aiards,  70  of  Musteesy  40  of  Mulattoes,  and  200 
<^ Indians;  the  part  of  the  city  inhabited  by  the 
latter  is  never  visited  by  the  Spaniards  but  as  a 
iralk,  or  place  of  recreation,  and  the  Indians  never 
attempt  to  encroach  upon  the  part  not  appropriated 
iothem.  Twenty^five  leagues  5.  of  Mexico.  Long. 
874^  10'.    Lat.  19°  5'. 

[  CoAUTLA,  another  settlement  and  real  of  the 
silver  mines  of  this  province,  in  which  are  two 
sugar  mills,  and  some  engines  for  grinding  metal. 
It  contains  56  families  of  Spaniards,  MusUes^  and 
Mulattoes,  and  lies  IS  leagues  to  tlie  s.  w.  of  its 
capital. 

CO AUTLACO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tlapa 
in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  35  families  of  I^- 
4ians,  and  is  two  leagues  to  the  n.  e.  of  that  place. 

COAZA9  a  settlemeoit  of  the  province  and  cor- 
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regimiento  of  Larecaja  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the  co- 
racy  of  Combaya. 

COBAN,  a  settlement  and  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Vera  Paz  in  the  king- 
dom of  Guatemala.  It  contains  a  good  OHiyent  of 
the  order  of  St.  Domingo,  and  is  SO  leagues  from 
Guatemala. 

[COBBESECONTE,  or  Copsecook,  which 
in  the  Indian  language  signifies  Me  land  where  tiuT" 
geons  are  iaken^  is  a  small  river  which  rises  from 
ponds  in  the  town  of  Winthorp,  in  the  district  of 
Maine,  and  falls  into  the  Kennebeck  within  Hhtte 
miles  of  Nahunkeag  island,  and  15  from  Moose 
island. 1 

COliEQUIT,  a  large  settlement  of  the  province 
and  colony  of  Nova  Scotia ;  situate  on  the  side  of 
the  basin  of  Minas,  on  the  innermost  shore  of  the 
bay  of  Fundy . 

[CoBEQUiT  or  Colchester  River,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  rises  within  SO  miles  of  Tatamogooche,  on 
the  n.  e.  coast  of  Nova  Scotia ;  from  thence  it  runs 
f . ;  then  5.  w.  and  w.  into  the  e.  end  of  the  basin 
of  Minas.  At  its  mouth  there  is  a  short  bank,  but 
there  is  a  good  channel  on  each  side,  which  Veosels 
of  60  tons  burden  may  pass,  and  go  40  miles  np 
the  river.    There  are  some  scattered  settlemciits  on 

its  b3.nkR   I 

[COBESEY,  in  the  district  of  Maine.    See 

PlTTSTON.] 

[COBHAM,  a  small  town  in  Virginia,  on  the 
f .  bank  of  James  river,  opposite  James  town  ;  fiO 
miles  n.  a>.  of  Sufiblk,  and  eight  or  nine  $.w.  of 
Willian>sburg.] 

[CoBHAM  Isle,  mentioned  by  Captain  Mid- 
dleton,  in  the  journal  of  his  voyage  for  finding  a 
12.  e.  passage.  Its  two  extremities  bear  n,  by  e. 
and  e.  by  «.  in  lat.  6SP  n.  long.  S**  SO*  from 
Churchill,  which  he  takes  to  be  the  Brook  Cob- 
ham  of  Fox.] 

COBIJA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cer^ 
regimiento  of  Atacama  in  Peru,  and  archbishopric 
of  Cbarcas;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Chincnin. 
It  is  founded  on  the  sea-shore,  has  a  good  port, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  busied  in  the  fishing  for 
congers ;  and  these  being  called  ckarqueeiUoSj  or 
salted,  arc  carried  in  abundance  for  sale  to  the 
neighbouring  provinces,  to  the  sierra^  and  other 

Earts,    In  lat.  93^  20'  s.  according  to  Don  Cosme 
»ueno;   and   according  to  the  ex-jesuit  Coleli, 
in  lat.  22°  26'  s. 

[COBEZ A .  See  Cobija.  This  obscure  port 
and  village  is  inhabited  by  about  50  Indian 
fiimHies,  and  is  the  most  bisirren  spot  on  the 
coast.  This  is,  however,  the  nearest  port  to  Lipes, 
where  there  are  (ilver  mines,  tad  alao  to  Fokiii> 
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which  is   abare  100  learaes  diatant^  and  that 
Ibfougb  a  desert  oountrj. j 

COBITU^  a  river  of  the  province  and  mis* 
sidis  of  the  Gran  PaitHt.  It  rises  in  the 
mountaios  of  the  infidel  Indians,  which  serve 
as  a  boundary  to  the  province  of  Larecaja ; 
runs  nearly  due  n.  collecting  the  waters  of  many 
Others^and  enters  theMarmor^  w  ith  the  name  of  Mato. 
COBLER'S  Rock,  a  rock  or  ble  of  the  N.  sea, 
very  close  upon  the  e.  coast  of  the  island  of  Bar- 
badoes. 

[GOBLESKILL,  a  new  town  in  the  county  of 
Schoharie,  New  York,  incorporated  March  Hi)?.] 
COBO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Neiva  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It 
riaes  in  a  Uanuray  or  plun,  runs  w.  and  enters  the 
river  Magdalena,  opposite  the  city  of  La  Plata. 

COBOkCA,  a  large  and  capacious  bay  of  the 
province  of  Pimeria  in  Nueva  Espafia. 

CO  BOS,  a  fortress  of  the  province  and  govern* 
ment  of  Tucuman  in  Peru  ;  of  the  district  and  ju« 
risdiction  of  the  city  of  Salta,  from  whence  it  is 
nine  leagues  distant ;  having  been  founded  in  1693 
at  the  foot  of  a  declivity,  to  serve  as  an  outwork 
or  defence  against  the  Indians  of  Chaco.  it  is  at 
present  destroyed  and  abandoned,  and  serves  as  a 
country-house  on  the  estate  of  an  individual. 

COBRE,  Santa  Clara  db,  a  settlement  of 
the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Valladolid,  in  the  province 
and  bishopric  of  Mecboac&n.  It  contains  100  fa- 
milies of  Spaniards,  50  of  MusteeSy  38  of  Mulat- 
tocs,  and  135  of  Indians ;  some  of  whom  speculate 
in  working  the  mines  of  copper  which  are  close 
by,  others  in  the  cultivation  of  maize,  and  others 
gain  their  livelihood  as  muleteers.  Three  leagues 
s.  of  the  city  of  Pasquaro. 

CoBRE,  another  settlement  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
on  the  $•  coast. 

Co  ERE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Yeragua  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme.  It 
has  its  origin  in  the  sierras  of  Guanico  to  the  s. 
and  enters  the  Pacific  sea. 

CoBRS,  a  mountain  on  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  carregimiento  of  Coquirobo  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile,  it  derives  its  name  from  some  very  abun- 
dant copper  mines.  Great  quantities  of  this  metal 
are  carried  from  hence  to  Spain  for  founding  artil- 
lery, and  for  different  purposes. 

COBULCO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
alcaU&a  mayor  of  Los  Zacatepeques  in  the  king- 
dom of  Guatemala. 

COCA,  a  lar^  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 
It  risei  from  different  streams  which  flow  down 
from  the  oordilleraol  the  paramo  j  or  mountain  de- 
sert, of  Cotopaxi.  It  coatmuaily  follows  the  course 
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of  the  large  river  Napo,  and  at  last  becomes  in- 
corporated with  the  same. 

COCAGNE,  orCucAWA,a  small  river  of  Nova 
Scotia.  It  runs  e.  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  and  in  the  strait  formed  by  the  island 
of  St.  John,  opposite  the  island  of  its  own  name. 

[COCALICO,  a  township  in  Lancaster  county; 
Pennsylvania.] 

•COCAMA,  a  great  lake  in  the  midst  of  the 
thick  woods  which  lie  in  the  country  of  Las  Ama- 
zonas,  to  the  s,  and  t0.  of  the  river  ucayale.  It  is 
10  leagues  long  from  n.  to  s,  and  six  wide  from  e« 
to  w.  On  the  e.  it  flows  out,  through  a  little 
canal,  into  the  river  Ucayale,  and  on  the  w.  it 
forms  the  river  Cassavatay,  which  running  it.  and 
then  e.  enters  also  the  Ucayale.  Its  shores  are 
constantly  covered  with  alligators  and  tortoises. 

COCAMAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of 
the  country  of  Las  Amazonas,  who  inhabit  the 
woods  to  the  s,  of  the  river  Maraiibn,  and  in  the 
vicinities  of  Ucavale.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
former  lake,  called  La  Gran  Cocana.  They 
are  a  barbarous  and  cruel  race,  wandering  over  the 
forests  in  quest  of  birds  and  wild  beasts  for  mere 
sustenance.  Their  arms  are  the  macana^  and  the 
Indian  cimeter,  or  club  of  chonta,  a  very  strong 
ebony. 

COCANIGUAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Esmeraldas  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito. 

COCAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimicnto  of  Castro  Vireyna  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  ciiracy  of  Huachos. 

Cocas,  another  settlement,  in  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Vilcas  Huaiman,  of  the  same 
kingdom ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Totos. 

COCATLAN,  San  Luis  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  settlement  of  Cdatlan,  and  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Nexapa,  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  160  fa- 
milies or  Indians,  emploved  in  the  trade  in  cochi- 
neal and  cotton  stufl^.  it  is  four  leagues  to  the  ir. 
of  its  head  settlement. 

COCAYA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Maynas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It 
unites  itself  with  the  Ibincloj'^^and  then  takes  the 
name  of  Unquizia,  and  enters  the  Putumayo. 

COCHA,  a  setUement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito. 

CoGHA,  another  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Cotabambas  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Llaaquias. 

CocHA,  another,  of  the  province  and  cqrregimi" 
ento  of  Vilcas  Hnaiman  in  the  same  kingdom ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Vilcas. 
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CociiA,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Tucuman,  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city 
of  Cordoba ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Se- 
gundo. 

,  COCHABAMBA,  a  province  and  c^rregi- 
nuetUo  of  Peru ;  bounded  n.  by  the  cordiUera  of  the 
Andes,  e.  by  the  heights  of  Intimuyo,  5.  e,  by  the 

Srovince  of  Misquc,  s.  by  that  of  Chayanta  or 
harcas,  5.  w.  by  the  corregimiento  of  Oruro,  w. 
fuid  n.  w.  by  that  of  Cicasica.  It  is  40  leagues  in 
length  from  n.  to  f .  and  33  in  width.  This  pro- 
vince may  with  justice  be  called  the  granary  of 
.  Peru,  since  it  produces  an  abundance  of  every  kind 
of  seed,  through  the  mildness  of  its  climate.  In 
the  higher  parts  are  bred  a  tolerable  quantity  of 
large  and  small  kinds  of  cattle.  It  b  watered  by 
several  small  rivers  of  sweet  water>  which  fertilize 
the  valleys ;  and  in  these  are  some  magnificent 
estates.  Almost  all  these  small  rivers  become 
united  in  the  curacy  of  Gapinota ;  and  their  wa- 
ters, passing  through  the  provinces  of  Misque  and 
Charcas,  become  incorporated  in  the  large  river 
which  passes  on  the  e.  side  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la 
Sierra.  In  former  times  some  mines  were  worked 
here,  and  from  1747,  forward,  great  quantities  of 
gold  have  been  extracted  from  the  lavaderoSf  or 
irashing-places,  upon  the  heights  of  Choqueca- 
nata,  altnouffh  this  metal  is  not  now  found  there 
in  the  same  abundance.  Some  veins  of  it  are,  how- 
ever, to  be  seen  in  the  cordiUera^  although  these 
render  but  little  emolument.  The  greatest  com- 
merce carried  on  in  this  province  depends  upon  its 
own  productions ;  and  the  market-place  of  the 
▼alley  of  Arque  is  so  stocked  with  articles  as  to 
Jiave  the  appearance  of  a  continual  fair.  It  has 
also  some  glass  kilns,  as  it  abounds  greatly  in  glass- 
wort  ;^  likewise  many  sugar  estates,  and  streams  of 
.hot  waters.  Its  repariimiento  used  to  amount  to 
.186,675  dollars,  and  its  alcavala  to  1493  dollars 
per  annum.  Its  inhabitants  may  amount  to  70,000; 
and  these  are  divided  into  17  curacies,  two  others 
being  annexed.  The  capital  is  the  town  of  Oro- 
pesa^  and  the  rest  are^ 

Sacaba,  Carasa, 

Choquecamata,  Calliri, 

Yani,  Zipezipe, 

Machacamarca,  QuillacoUo, 

Tapacari,  Passo, 

IJ^renguela,  Tiquipaya, 

Coloha,,  Colcapirhua, 

Arque,  Punata, 

( 'apinota,  Tarata. 

Sipaya, 
{Inhabited  by  a  hardy,  sober,  and  active  race, 
Cochaba^nba  (a5  Azara  observes)  has  risen  of  late 
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years  to  a  considerable  state  of  prosperity  in  the 
manufactory  of  glass,  cotton,  &c.  with  which,  da- 
ring the  late  war,  it  has  supplied  the  whole  inte* 
rior.  Blessed  with  fertility  and  a  moderate  cii« 
mate,  it  bids  fair  to  be  the  Manchester  of  Peru,  for 
1,000,000  pounds  of  cotton  are  already  annualhr 
consumed  in  its  manufactures.  Its  surface  abouacu 
in  a  variety  of  salts  and  mineral  productions,  and 
its  forests  teem  with  woods  and  roots  for  dyeing. 
To  these  Haenke  has  particularly  turned  his  atten- 
tion, and  has  pointed  out,  besides  several  new  ma- 
terials for  manufacture,  other  processes  for  dyein^^^ 
worthy  of  our  adoption  in  Europe.  This  pro* 
vince  joined  the  new  government  of  Buenos  Ajres 
in  September  1810.     See  La  Plata.] 

CocHABAMBA,  a  Settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Cuaylas  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Llautan  in  the  province  of  Santa. 

CocHABAMBA,  an  exteusivc  valley,  watered  by 
the  pleasant  streams  of  the  river  Condorillo,  of  the 
province  of  this  name ;  in  which  was  founded  the 
principal  settlement  of  the  Indians,  now  called 
Oropesa. 

CfocHABAMBA,  a  river  of  the  same  province, 
which  rises  close  to  the  settlement  of  Tapacari. 
It  runs  s.  s.  e.  and  enters  the  Plata,  after  traversinn^ 
many  leagues. 

COCHACAJAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  rorregt/7iien/o  of  Andahuailas  in  Peru.  It  is 
35  leagues  from  Cuzco,  and  44  from  Huamanga. 

COCHACALLA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Tarma  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Parianchacra. 

COCHACASA,  an  ancient  settlement  of  In- 
dians, in  the  province  of  Chinchasuyu  in  Peru. 
It  was  one  of  the  celebrated  conquests  of  the  befe- 
ditary  princQ  of  the  Incas,  Yahuar  Huacae,son  of 
the  Emperor  Inca  Roca,  sixth  in  the  series  of 
these  nionarchs. 

COCFIACASCO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Huarochiri  in  Peru ;  annexed 
to  the  curacv  of  Chorillo. 

COCHAIMA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Luya  and  Chillaos  in  Peru  ;  an* 
nexed  to  the  curacy  of  Cheto. 

COCHAMARCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Caxatambo  in  Pern. 

COCHANGARA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Xauxa  in  Peru. 
•    COCHAPETI,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Huailas  in  Pern;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Cotoparazo. 

COCHARCAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Andahuailas  in  P^ru ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Chincberos ;  in  which  is 
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Venerated  an  image  of  Oar  Lndj,  the  most  cele- 
brated for  minicles  of  any  in  the  whole  kingdom. 
The  MTonderful  thirigS|  indeed,  that  have  been 
wrought  here,  liare  caused  it  to  be  the  object  of 
great  devotion  ;  accordifiglj  an  handsome  temple 
has  been  erected,  and  the  riches  and  ornaments 
which  adorn  the  same  are  exceedingly  valuable. 
People  come  here  from  all  the  distant  provinces  to 
ofler  up  their  prayers,  to  implore  the  protection  of 
the  Holy  Virgin,  and  to  thank  her  for  benefits  re« 
ceived.  Tbe^festtval  here  celebrated  is  on  the  8th 
of  September,  when  the  quantity  of  people  as- 
sembled is  so  large  as  to  give  the  place,  for  the 
space  of  19  days,  the  appearance  of  a  &ir. 

COGHAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
torreeimiento  of  Caxatambo  in  Peru. 

COCHE,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea,  near  the  coast 
of  Nueva  Andalucla,  and  belonging  to  the  island 
of  Margarita.  It  is  nine  miles  in  circumference, 
and  its  territory  is  low  and  barren.  It  was  cele- 
brated for  the  pearl-fishery  formerly  carried  on 
here.     It  is  four  leagues  to  the  e.  of  Cubagua. 

COCHEARI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  coun- 
try of  Las  Amazonas.  It  runs  w»  and  enters  the 
Madera  opposite  the  Yamari. 

[COCHECHO,  a  n.w.  branch  of  Piscataoua 
river  in  New  Hampshire.  It  rises  in  the  Blue 
bills  in  Strafibrd  county,  and  its  mouth  is  five 
miles  above  Hilton's  point.  See  Piscataqua.] 
•  COCHEIRA,  CuMPLiDA,  a  river  of  the  coun- 
try of  Brasil.  It  rises  to  the  it.  of  the  gold  mines 
of  La  Navidad,  runs  w,  and  ent4*rs  the  Tocantines 
on  the  e.  side,  between  the  Salto  de  Tres  Leguas 
and  the  settlement  of  the  Portal  de  San  Luis. 

COCHIMATLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  Almololoyan,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Golima,  iii  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  100  fami- 
lies of  Indians,  whose  trade  consists  in  the  manu- 
ftcturing  of  salt,  and  the  cultivation  of  their  gar- 
dens, which  produce  various  kinds  of  fruits.  Two 
Jeagnes  to  the  w.  of  its  head  settlement. 

COCHINOCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Tucum&n,  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  city  of  Xitjui.  It  has  an  hermitage,  with 
the  dedicatory  title  of  Santa  Barbara,  which  is  a 
chapel  of  ease,  and  three  other  chapels  in  the  set- 
tlement of  Casivindo.  The  Indians  of  this  place 
manuiactnre  gunpowder  equal  to'llhat  of  Europe, 
and  in  its  district  are  some  gold  mines. 

COCHINOS,  ExsENADA  DE,  a  bay  on  the  $. 
coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  between  the  point 
Gorda  and  the  bay  of  Xagua,  opposite  the  falls  of 
Stego  Perez. 
,    COCHITI^    a  settlement  of  the  kingdom  of 
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Nuevo  Mexico ;  situate  at  the  source  of  a  river 
which  enters  the  large  river  Del  Norte,  or  of  tht 
North. 

COCHOAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  o/co^a  nun/or 
of  Tlapa  in  Nueva  Espana;  ^situate  upon  a  drj 
and  liarren  plain.  It  contains  150  families  of  In- 
dians, who  are  busied  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
the  only  production  of  the  place. 

COCHON,  or  CociiiNo,  a  small  isle  of  the  N. 
sea,  near  the  island  of  Guadalupe,  in  the  bay  of 
the  Cul  de  Sac  Petit,  or  Cala  Angosta. 

COCHUTA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Sonora  in  Nueva  Espafia. 

COCHUY,  a  province  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  da 
Granada,  to  the  n.e. ;  bounded  by  the  province 
of  Chita.  It  has  now  the  name  of  Laches,  ftom 
having  been  inhabited  by  this  nation  of  Indians* 
It  is  very  thinly  peopled,  of  a  hot  climate,  and 
abounding  in  wooas. 

COCKAHISPEN,  a  small  river  of  Canada, 
which  runs  n.  e,  and  enters  Hudson's  bay. 

[COCKBURNE,  a  township  in  the  n.  part  of 
New  Hampshire,  Graflon  county,  on  the  e.  bai^ 
of  Connecticut  river,  $.  of  Colebrooke.l 

[COCKERMOUTH,  a  town  in  Grafton  county, 
New  Hampshire,  about  15  miles  fl.  e.  of  Dart- 
mouth college.  It  was  incorporated  in  1766,  and 
in  1775  contained  1 18  inhabitants ;  and  in  1790, 
373.] 

[COCKSAKIE.    See  Goxakie.] 

COCLE,  a  large  river  of  the  province  and  go* 
vemment  of  Panam&  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme*  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Penom6 
and  the  Nat&,  which  run  to  the  right  \nA  left  of 
the  mountain  of  Toabre,  btecoming  navigable  from 
that  part  to  their  entrance  into  the  sea:  A  contra- 
band trade  was  in  former  times  constantly  carried 
on  through  this  river  into  the  S, sea;  for  which 
reason  Don  Oionisio  de  Alcedo  (the  father  of  the 
author  of  this  Dictionary)  built  a  fort  which  de» 
fended  its  entrance,  as  likewise  a  watch-tower  or 
.signal-house,  to  give  notice  oF  any  strange  vessels 
which  might  enter  the  river  for  the  a£>ve  pur- 
poses. The  English  took  this  tower,  and  built  an- 
other fort  hy  it  in  1746,  having  been  assisted  by  a 
company  of  at  least  SOO  smugglers.  These  were 
dislodged  in  their  turn  by  the  afaresatd  president,, 
who  inflicted  condign  punishment  upon  the  heads 
of  all  the  offenders. 

COCMONOMAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Ih- 
dians  of  Peru,  who  inhabit  the  mountains  of  the 
province  of  Guanuco.  They  are  docile,  of  a*  noble 
spirit,  and  in  continual  warfare  with  the  Cdlisecas 
knd  Mazupes. 
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COCO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Darieji  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firine.  It 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  ;;..  and  enters  the  sea 
opposite  the  island  of  lias  Palmas,  and  gives  its 
name  to  the  territory  of  a  Cacique,  thus  called. 

Coco,  a  point  of  the  coast  of  the  S.  sea, 
and  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  in  the  bay  of 
Panami. 

■COCOLf ,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Honduras.  It  runs  e.  and  enters  the  sea 
in  the  gulf  of  this  name. 

CoaoLi,  a  point  of  the  coast,  in  the  same  pro- 
vince and  kingdom. 

COCOLOT,  a  city,  which  some  have  supposed 
to  be  in  the  province  of  Chaco  in  Peru,  but  of  the 
existence  of  which  no  proofs  are  at  present  to  be 
found. 

COCOMERACTII,  a  settlement  of  the  missions 
which  were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company 
t)f  Jesuits,  in  the  province  of  Taraumara,  and 
kingdom  of  Nueva  V  izcaya.  It  is  40  leagues  to 
the  w.  f .  w.  of  the  town  and  rml  of  the  mines  of 
Cbiguam. 

COCOMICO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

Stvemment  of  Popayan  in  'the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
ranada. 

COCONUCO.     See  Cucunuco. 
COCORALE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

f^vemment    of  Venezuela    in   the    kingdom    of 
ierra  Firme ;  situate  at  the  w.  of  the  town  of  San 
Felipe. 

CDCORIN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Ostimuri  in  Nueva  Espana ;  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  riirer  Hiagui,  between  the  settlements  of 
Bacun  and  Comoriopa. 

COCOROTE,  some  copper  mines  in  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Venezuela,  much  cele- 
brated. 

COCOS,  some  small  islands  of  the  Pacific  or 
.S.  sea,  lying  close  together,  and  divided  by  some 
narrow  channels.  They  abound  in  cocoa-trees, 
and  from  thence  take  their  name.  They  are  also 
called  Santi  Cruz,  from  having  been  discovered 
,on  the  day  of  the  invention  of  the  cross.  The 
climate  here  is  pleasant,  but  the  Isles  are  unculti- 
fated  and  desert.   Lat.  5^  n. 

Cocos,  a  point  of  the  island  of  Trinidad,  on  the 
e.  coast, 

COCOSPEtlA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Sonora  in  Nueva  Espana  ;  situate 
at  the  source  of  a  river. 

COCOTA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
correghniento  of  Tunja,  in  the  iurisdiction  of  the 
city  (n  Pamplona,  of  the  Nuevo  lleynode  Granada. 
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COCOTZINGO,  S.  Geronimo  dp,  a  settle* 
mentof  the  head  settlement  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Cucrnavaca  in  Nueva  Espana. 

COCUI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor* 
rcgimiento  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  dc  Gra« 
nada;  situate  at  the  foot  of  the  iiV/ra  iVeoada.  It 
is  of  a  cold  temperature,  but  abounds  in  all  kinds 
of  productions,  and  particularly  in  wheat,  maize, 
barley,  &c.  It  contains  700  white  inhabitants, 
and  150  Indians.  Thirty-two  leagues  from  Tunja, 
and  eight  from  the  settlement  of  Chita. 

COCUISAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

fovernment  of  Cuman^  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
'irme.     It  lies  to  the  s.  of  the  city  of  Cariaco. 

CocuisAs,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Venezuela,  being  one  of  those  which 
enter  the  Gamalotal,  before  this  runs  into  that  of 
La  Portuffucsa. 

COCULA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
and  alcaldia  inayor  of  Tlajomulco  in  Nueva  Es* 
pafia.  It  contams  a  convent  of  the  religious  order 
of  St.  Francis,  and  is  six  leagues  to  the  o.  of  its 
capitil. 

COCUPAC,  or  ZANziNTLA,a  city  and  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  the  a/caUia  mayor  of 
Valladolid  in  Nueva  Espafia,  and  of  the  bishopric 
of  Mechoac^n.  Its  situation  is  in  a  nook  to  the  n^ 
of  the  great  lake.  On  the  c,  and  w.  are  two  lollj 
mountains,  which  form  so  many  other  entnincen, 
the  one  to  the  s,  and  the  other  to  the  ft.  Its  tem- 
perature is  rather  cold  than  warm ;  and  although 
it  does  not  want  for  fruits,  it  is  but  ill  supplied  with 
water,  the  only  stream  it  has  not  running  more 
than  the  distance  of  a  stone's  throw  before  it  enters 
a  lake.  The  inhabitants  are  thus  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  supplying  themselves  by  wells.  The 
population  of  this  city  consists  in  45  families  of 
Spaniards,  5S  of  Mnslces  and  M ulattoes,  and  150 
ot  Indians.  They  occupy  themselves  in  the  mak<* 
ing  of  tiles  or  flags;  aad  the  inferior  order  are 
muleteers.  It  has  a  convent  of  the  religions  order 
of  St.  Francis. 

COCUS,  PuNTA  DE,  a  point  on  tlie  e.  coast  of 
the  island  of  Newfoundland,  between  cape  Spear 
and  the  bay  of  Tor. 

COD,  a  cape  of  the  coast  of  New  England  and 
province  of  Massachusetts.  It  runs  for  many  leagues 
towards  the  se^,  forming  a  large  semicircle,  and 
afterwards  returning,  forms  the  bay  of  Barnstable. 
[See  Cape  Cod,  Barnstable,  &c.] 

CODUINGTON,  a  settlement  ot  the  island  of 
Barbadoes,  in  the  district  of  the  parish  of  San 
Juan. 

CODEBORE,  a  small  ri?er  of  New  Britain, 
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<or  country  of  Labrador.  It  runs  i.  e.  and  enters 
the  St.  La\¥reiice. 

CODEGO.    See  Tibrra  Bomba. 
.  COD£HU£»  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimietUo  of  Rancagiia,    in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile,  to  the  e.  of  the  town  of  Triaoa. 

COD£RAy  Cabq  de,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of 
^bo  province  and  government  XA  Venezuela.  ImU 
10^35'.    Long.  66°  la. 

[CODORUSy  a  township  in  York  county, 
Pennsylvania.] 

CODOSA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
yemmcnt  of  Tucumin  in  Peru ;  situate  on  the 
«hore  of  the  river  Quarto,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
sierra  of  Campanchin. 

'  COELCHO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
rorreghniento  of  Chachapoyas  in  Peru ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Cbiliquia. 

COELLO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vemment  of  Neiva  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gra«* 
uda ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  large  river  Mag^ 
dalena. 

COEMALy.a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
wrreghniento  of  Luya  and  Chiiiaos  in  Peru  ;  an« 
pexed  to  the  curacy  of  Luya,  the  capital. 

COEURS,  Bay  of,  in  the  island  of  Marti- 
nique,  one  of  the  Antilles.  It  is  near  the  settle- 
Qient  of  Garbet. 

[COE  YM  ANS,  a  township  in  Albany  county, 
Neir  York,  18  miles  below  Albany.  By  the  state 
census  of  1796,  389  of  its  inhabitantB  are  electors.} 

COFANES,  a  barbarons  nation  of  Indiansof 
the  kingdom  of  Quito,  which  began  to  be  con- 
verted to  tl|e  Catholic  religion  in  1602,  through 
the  labour  and  zeal  of  the  Father  Rafael  Ferrer, 
^  the  extinguished  company  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
who  u  as  killed  by  the  same  Indians.  The  princi- 
pal settlement,  founded  by  this  martyr,  with  the 
dedicatory  title  of  San  Pedro,  is  now  almost  de- 
stroyed, though  some  few  inhabitants  still  remain. 
The  same  is  situate  between  the  river  of  its  name 
to  the  o.  and  that  of  Azuela  to  the  5.  The  above 
river  is  large  and  rapid,  and  takes  its  name  from 
these  Indians.  It  rises  in  the  sierra  Nevada,  or 
Snowy,  runs  from  i».  to  e.  and  enters  the  Azuela, 
in  lat.  13''  n. 

COFFIN-LAND,  a  small  island  of  the  coast 
of  Georgia,  and  pne  of  those  which  are  called 
Georgican,  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  Ashley. 

COFRE,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go* 
Ternment  of  Buenos  Ayies.  It  runs  #,  and  enters 
ihe  sea  between  the  rivers  Pavor  and  Del  Roaario, 
opposite  the  capital. 

COGUA,  a  settlement  of  the  corregmiwlo  of 
IZipaguira  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.    It 
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is  of  a  ^nry  cold  temperature,  and  abounds  in  the 
productions  peculiar  to  its  climate,  particularly 
in  fire-wood,  with  which  it  supplies,  for  the  ma- 
nufacturing of  salt,  the  settlements  of  Nemocon 
and  Zipaquira.  To  this  last  settlement  it  is  very 
contiguous  ;  and  it  lies  nine  leagues  n.  of  Santa 
¥6.  Its  population  is  reduced  to  70  housekeepers, 
and  as  many  other  Indians. 

COHANZY,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  county  ot  Cumberland, 
it  runs  s»  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  bay  of  Delaware. 

[^CoHANZY,  or  CiEsARiA,  a  Small  rivOT, 
which  rises  in  Salem  county,  mw  Jersey,  and 
running  through  Cumberland  county,  empties  into 
Delaware  river,  opposite  the  upper  end  of  Bombay 
hook.  It  is  about  dO  miles  in  length,  and  is  na- 
vigable for  vessels  of  100  tons  to  Bridgetown,  20 
miles  from  its  mouth.} 

COUASiJtER,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  New  Hampshire,  to  the  e.  of  the  lake 
Champlain. 

[COf  {ASSET,  a  township  in  Norfolk  connty, 
Massachusietts,  which  was  incorporated  in  1770, 
and  contains  817  inhabitants.  It  has  a  Congrega- 
tional ehurch,  and  126  houses,  scattered  on  dif- 
ferent farms.  Cohasset  rocks,  which  have  been  to 
fatal  to  many  vessels,  lie  off  this  town,  about  a 
league  from  the  shore.  It  lies  35  miles  j.  e.  of 
Boston,  but  in  a  straight  line  not  above  half  At 
distance  ■ 

[COHGNA WAGA,  a  parish  in  the  township 
of  Johnstown,  Montgomery  county,  New  York, 
on  the  a>.  side  ot  Mohawk  rirer,  ^  miles  w*  of 
Schenectady.  This  place,  which  had  been  settled 
near  80  years,  and  which  was  the  seat  of  Sir  Wil« 
Ham  Johnson,  was  mostly  destroyed  by  the  Bru 
tish  and  Indians,  under  the  commana  of  Sir  Wii« 
liam  in  the  year  1780;  in  this  action  JoIibsoii 
evinced  a  want  of  feeling  which  would  have  dis^ 
graced  a  savage.  The  people  destroyed  in  this 
expedition  were,  his  old  neighbours,  with  wbom. 
be  had  formerly  lived  in  the  habits  ot  friendship  ; 
his  estate  was  among  them,  and  the  inhabitants 
had  always  considered  him  as  their  friend  and 
neighbour.  These  unfortunate  people,  after  see* 
ing  their  houses  and  property  consumed  to  ashes, 
were  hurried,  such  as  could  walk,  into  cruel  cap* 
tivity  ;  those  who  could  not  walk  fell  victims  to 
the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife.    See  Caohn  a» 

WAOA.l 

[COHOEZ,  ortheFAiiLs,  in  Mohawk  river,  be* 
tween  two  and  three  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  10 
miks  It.  of  Albany,  are  a  very  great  natural  curio- 
sity. The  river  above  the  m\A  is  about  900  yarda 
wide,  and  approaohes  them  firom  tb^  ». «»»  in  a 
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rapid  current,  between  high  banks  on  each  side, 
and  pours  the  whole  body  of  its  water  over  a  per- 
pendicular rocl^of  about  40  (some  say  more)  feet 
in  height,  which  extends  quite  across  the  river 
like  a  mill«dam.  The  banks  of  the  river,  imme- 
diately below  the  falls,  are  about  100  fleet  high. 
Abridge  1100  feet  long,  and  2\  feet  wide,  restmf 
on  13  piers,  was  erected,  at  the  expenceof  12,000 
dollars,  in  1791,  a  mile  below  the  tails,  from  which 
a  s|}ectator  may  iiave  a  grand  view  of  them ;  but 
they  appear  most  romantically  from  Lansinburgh 
hill,  five  miles  e.  of  them.] 

[COHONGORONTO  IS  the  name  of  Potow- 
mack  river  before  it  breaks  through  the  Blue 
ridge,^  in  lat.  39°  45'  n.  Its  whole  length  to  the 
Blue  ridge  may  be  about  160  miles ;  from  thence 
it  assumes  the  name  of  Potowmack,  which  see.] 

(^COIIUIXCAS,  a  country  in  New  Spain,  in 
which  there  is  a  considerable  *mountain  of  load- 
stone, between  Tcoiltylan  and  Chilapan.] 

(  OlABAMBA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Chilques  and  Masques  in 
Peru ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Calpi.  An 
earthquake  was  experienced  in  this  province  in 
1707,  which  desolated  many  settlements ;  when 
also  happened  that  extraordinary  phenomenon 
which  IS  accredited  and  related  by  Don  Cosme 
Bueno,  geographer  of  Lima,  as  having  taken 
place ;  which  was,  that  a  small  estate  was  by  this 
earthquake  removed  from  one  side  of  the  river  to 
the  other,  together  with^the  house,  garden,  and 
inhabitants,  without  their  perceiving  any  thing 
had  happened  ;  and  as  the  event  took  place  at 
midnight,  when  they  were  all  asleep,  tnat  they 
were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  themselves  esta- 
blished in  the  curacy  of  Colcha.  This  extraordi- 
nary occurrence,  however,  has  its  precedent  in 
a  similar  circumstance  which  happened  in  the 
kingdom  of  Quito. 

COIACHI,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  at  the  expence  of  the  regulars  of  the 
company  of  Jesuits,  in  the  province  of  Taraumara, 
and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Vizcaya,  18  leagues  and 
an  half  between  the  s.  w.  and  s,  r.  of  the  town  and 
real  of.the  mines  of  San  Felipe  dc  Chiguagua. 

COIAIMA,  a  settlement  and  head  settlement 
of  the  corregimiento  of  this  name  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada.  It  is  of  an  hot  temperature, 
produces  cacao ^  sugar-cane,  maize,  j/uca^^  plan- 
tains, and  an  infinite  quantity  of  cattle  and  swine  ; 
but  it  is  much  infested  with  reptiles  and  insects, 
vipers,  snakes,  spiders,  and  mosquitoes.  It  also 
aboundfi  in  gold^  and  the  Indians  to  the  number  of 
450,  who  go  to  Santa  F6  to  pay  their  tribute,  pro- 
ceed iji  companies,  and  ace  accustomed  to  collect 
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in  four  or  five  days,  on  the  shcM'es  of  the  river  Sal- 
daiia,  as  much  gold  as  is  necessary  for  the  tribute 
they  are  obliged  to  pay  in  the  city. 

COIAME,  a  river  of  the  province  and  country 
of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  Portuguese  possessions. 
It  runs  n.  in  a  serpentine  course,  and  enters  the 
Maraiion  between  the  rivers  Tcfe  and  Catoa. 

COIBA,  a  small  island  of  the  S.  sea,  close  to  the 
coast  of  the  province  and  government  of  Veragua, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme|  and  five  leagues 
distant  from  the  point  Blanca. 

COIN,  a  river  of  the  island  of  Guadalupe.  It 
runs  to  the  n.  w.  in  the  isthmus  which  almost  di- 
vides the  island  into  two  /parts,  and  enters  the  sea 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Cul  de  Sac  Petit. 

COIOAGAN,  a  district  and  cUcaldia  mayor  of 
Nueva  Espana.  It  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant| 
and  fertile  in  wheat,  maize,  barley,  and  other  seeds. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  its  population  live  in  coun- 
try houses,  in  gardens  and  orchards  which  pro-' 
duce  quantities  of  fruit,  such  as  peiirs  of  several 
kinds,  peaches,  apples,  prunes,  plums,  damsons,' 
pomegranates,  quinces,  oranges,  and  lemons,  with 
which  a  great  .commerce  is  carried  on  with  the  city 
of  Mexico.  In  some  parts  of  this  province  cloths 
and  baizes  are  fabricated.  It  belongs  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  marquisate  Del  Valle  de  Oax- 
aca  ;  to  which  the  tributes  are  paid,  the  king  re- 
taining the  sum  of  four  tominesj  (a  Spanish 
coin  weighing  the  third  part  of  a  drachm.)  The 
settlements  of  this  district  are,* 
San  Angel,  Chapultepec, 

San  Augustin  de  las         Nuestra  Senora  de  los 

Culvas,  Remedies. 

Tacubaya, 

The  capital,  which  bears  the  same  name,  is  a 
large,  pleasant,  fertile,  and  well  peopled  town.  It 
has  shady  arbours,  country  houses^  and  orchards 
and  gardens,  which  serve  as  a  recreation  to  the 
people  of  Mexico,  from  whence  it  is  distant  two 
leagues  to  the  s.  s.  e.  It5  population  amounts  to 
18^  Indian  families.  It  has  a  good  convent  of 
the  religioiis  order  of  St.  Dominic,  and  many 
work-shops,  in  which  are  fabricated  cloths,  baizes, 
and  serges.    Long.  99"  4'.    Lat.  19°  80'. 

COIOMEAPA,  Santa  Maria  de,  a  settle^ 
ment  and  head  settlement  of  the  alcaidia  mayor 
of  Theacan  in  Nueva  Espnnn.  It  contains  300 
families  of  ludians,  and  80  of  Mustees  and  Mu- 
lattoes.     Twelve  leagues  5.  e,  of  its  capital. 

COIOTEPEC,  San  Mateo  DE,  a  settlement  of 
the  alcaidia  mayor  of  Yanguitian  in  Nueva  Es- 
pana. It  contains  23  families  of  Indians,  who 
subsist  by  the  trade  in  cochineal.  Six  leagues  f.  e. 
of  its  capital. 
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COIOTZINGO,  S.  Miguel  de,  a  seUlem^nt 
of  the  bead  settlement  and  aloaUia  mayor  of 
Guejozingo  in  Nueva  Espaiia.  It  contains  18 
families  of  Indians. 

COIQUAR,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
govemmentof  Cumani,  situate  on  the  shore  of  a 
river,  between  the  city  of  Cariaco,  and  the  inte- 
rior bay  of  the  gulf  Triste. 

COIUCA,  San  Miguel  de,  a  settlement  and 
head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  government  of 
Acapulco  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  137  fa. 
miliespf  Indians,  and  is  nine  leagues  to  the  n.  e. 
of  its  capital.  Close  by  this,  and  annexed  to 
it,  is  anotner  settlement,  called  Chinos,  with  190 
families. 

CoiucA,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of  San  Agus- 
tin,  another  settlement  of  the  head  settlement  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Zacatula  in  the  same  kingdom  ; 
containing  3^  families  of  Indians  and  some  J/»f«* 
tees^  and  being  annexed  ixi  the  curacy  of  its 
capital. 

COIULA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Cutcatlan  in  Nueva.  £s« 
pafia.  It  contains  30. families  of  Indians,  who 
trade  in  cochineal.  Three  leagues  e.  of  its  ca- 
pital. 

COIUTLA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Zochicoatlan  in  Nueva  £s« 
pafia ;  situate  on  a  plain  surrounded  by  heiglits. 
It  is  annexed  to  the  curacy  o£  its  capital,  and 
contains  37  families  of  Indians^  being  15  leagues 
distant  from  its  capital. 

COJATA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorregimieiUo  of  PaucarcoUa  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Vilques. 

COJEDO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Venezuela  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme ;  situate  on  the  skirt  of  a  mountain  near  the 
river  Guarico. 

fCOKESBURY  College,  in  the  town  of 
Abm^ton,  in  Harfoid  county,  Maryland,  is  an  in- 
stitution which  bids  fair  to  promote  the  improve- 
ment of  science,  and  the  cultivation  of  virtue.  It 
was  founded  by  the  methodists  in  1785,  and  has  its 
name  in  honour  of  Thomas  Coke  and  Francis 
Asbury,  the  American  bishops  of  the  methodbt 
episcopal  church.  The  edifice  is  of  brick,  hand« 
somely  built  on  a  healthy  spot,  enjoying  a  fine  air 
and  a  very  extensive  prospect.  The  college  was 
erected,  and  is  wholly  supported  by  subscription 
and  v<Auntary  donations.  The  students,  who  are 
to  consist  of  the  sons  of  travelling  preachers,  annual 
subscribers,  members  of  the  society,  and  orphans, 
are  instructed  in  English,  Latin,  Greek,  lo^ic, 
rhetoric,  history,  geography,  natural  philosophy, 
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and  astronomy ;  and  when  the  finances  of  the  col- 
lege will  admit,  they  are  to  be  taught  the  Hebrew, 
French,  and  German  languages.  The  rules  for 
the  private  conduct  of  the  students  extend  to  their 
amusements ;  and  all  tend  to.  promote  regularity, 
encourage  industry,  and  to  nip  the. buds  of  idleness 
and  vice.  Their  recreations  without  doors  are 
walking,  gardening,  riding,  and  bathing ;  within 
doors  they  have  tools  and  accommodations  for  the  . 
carpenter's,  joiner's,  cabinet-maker's,  or  turner's 
business.  These  they  are  taught  to  consider  as 
pleasing  and  healthful  recreations,  both  for  the 
body  and  mind.1 

COLA  ISA  CAPE,  a  settlement  of  the  provmce 
and  corregimknto  of  Loxa  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito. 

COLUMBO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Loxa  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

COLAMI ,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  S.  Carolina ; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Albania. 

COLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province'  and  cor* 
regimienlo  ofPiura  in  Peru,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific  ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Paita.  its  iertw 
tor  J  produces  in  abundance  fruits  and  vegetables, 
which  are  carried  for  the  supply  of  its  capital. 
All  its  inhabitants  are  either  agriculturists  or  fisher-* 
men.  It  b  watered  by  the  river  Acbira,  also 
called  Colan,  as  well  as  the  settlement ;  and  though 
distinct  from  Cachimayu,  it  is  not  so  from  Cata-^ 
roayu,  as  is  erroneouslv  stated  by  Mr.  La  Marti- 
niere.  [Here  they  make  large  rails  of  logs,  which 
will  carry  60  or  70  tons  of  goods ;  with  tnese  they 
make  long  voyages,  even  to  Panama,  5  or  600 
leagues  distant.  They  have  a  mast  with  a  sail 
fastened  to  it  They  always  go  before  the  wind, 
being  unable  to  ply  against  it ;  and  therefore  only 
fit  for  these  seas,  where  the  wind  is  always  in  a 
manner  the  same,  not  varying^  above  a  point  or  two 
all  the  way  from  Lima,  till  they  come  into  the  bay 
of  Panama ;  and  there  they  must  sometimes  wait 
for  a  change.  Their  cargo  is  usually  wii»,  oil, 
sugar,  Quito  cloth,  soap,  and  dressed  goat^skias* 
The  float  is  usually  navigated  by  threeor  four  mesi 
who  sell  their  float  where  they  dispose  of  their 
cargo ;  and  return  as  passengers  to  the  port  tliey 
came  from.  The  Indians  go  out  at  niglit  by  the 
help  of  the  land-wind  with  fishing  floats,  more 
manageable  than  the  others,  though  these  have 
ma^  and  sails  too,  and  return  again  in  the  day 
time  with  the  sea-wind.]    Lat.  4^  56'  s. 

CoLAN,  the  aforesaid  river.     See  Cat  am  Are. 
COLAPISAS,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
.  province  and  mvemment  of  Louisiana ;  situate  on 
the  shore  of  the  Mississippi)  upon  a  long  strip  of 
land  formed  by  the  lake  Maurepas. 
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COLARIA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
goyernment  of  Tucuman,  in  tlic  uistrict  of  the 
capital,  to  the  w.  of^this  province. 

COLASTINA,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Buenos  Ajres.  It  runs  e.  and 
enters  the  ParanS, 

COLATE,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
elcaldia  ma^or  of  Tecpantepec  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala.  It  runs  into  the  S.  sea,  between  the 
rivers  Azatian  and  Capanerealte. 

COLATPA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
of  Olinala,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  TIapa,  in  Nueva 
Espana.  It  contains  29  families  of  Indians,  who 
employ  themselves  in  the  commerce  of  chia^  a 
white  medicinal  earth,  and  cochineal,  which  abound 
in  their  territory  :  ;/.  w.  of  its  head  settlement. 

COLAZA,  a  small  and  ancient  province,  ex- 
tremelyfertile  and  delightful,  belonging  at  the  pre- 
sent day  to  the  province  of  Popayan  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada,  It  was  discovered  by  Sebas- 
tian de  Benalcas^r  in  1536.  Its  inhabitants,  who 
were  a  warlike  and  cruel  race,  are  entirely  extir- 
pated. 

COLCA,  a  settlement  of  the  provincf  and  cor^ 
regimiento  of  Vilcas  Huamanin  Peru ;  annexed  ijo 
the  curacy  of  Huanacapi. 

CoLCA,  another  settlement  in  the  province  and 
corresitniento  of  Xauja  in  the  same  kingdom ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Chongos. 

CoLCA,  another,  in  the  province  and  corregi* 
miento  of  Aimaraez  in  the  same  kingdom  ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Pampamarca. 
'  COLCABAMBA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimierUo  of  Aimaraez  in  Peru, 
t  CoLCABAMBA,  another  settlement,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimiento  of  Theanta  in  the  same 
kingdom. 

'  COLCAHUANCA,  a  settlementof  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Iluailas  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Pampas. 

;  CQLCAMAR,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Luya  and  Chillaos  in  Peru  ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Luya,  its  capital. 

COLCHA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor^ 
regimiento  of  Lipcs^  and  archbishopric  of  Charcas, 
in  Peru.  It  was  formerly  the  capital,  and  pre- 
serves in  its  church  an  image  of  the  blessed  virgin, 
sent  thither  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  It  is  now 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  San  Christoval. 

CoLCHA,  another  settlement,  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Chilques  and  Masques  in  the  same 
kingdom. 

CoLCHA,  another,  of  the  province  and  corregi" 
micnlo  of  Cochabamba  in  the  same  kingdom  ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Berenguela. 
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COLCHAGUA,  a  province  and  correghniento 
of  the  kingdom  of  Chile ;  bounded  on  tike  e.  by 
the  Cordillera  Nevada;  s.  by  the  province  of 
Maule,  the  river  Tcno  serving  as  the  boundary ; 
and  w.  by  the  sea.  It  is  40  leagues  in  len^h  from 
e.  to  £0.  and  S3  in  width  from  n.  to  s.  Here  are 
some  gold^  mines,  and  there  were  several  othersi 
the  working  of  which  has  been  discontinued :  here 
are  also  some  copper  mines.  It  abounds  in  wheat, 
large  and  small  cattle,  horses  and  mules.  In  a 
part  called  Cauquenes  are  some  hot  baths,  which 
are  much  frequented,  from  the  salutary  affedf  they 

Produce,  especially  upon  those  affected  with  the 
Vench  disease,  leprosy,  spots  on  the  skin^  or 
wounds.  The  inhabitants  of  this  province  amount 
to  15,000  souls,  and  its  capital  is  the  town  of  San 
Fernando. 

CoLcuAGUA,  a  settlement  of  this  province  and 
corregimiento  J  which  is  the  head  of  a  curacy  of 
another,  and  contains  four  chapels  of  ease. 

[COLCHESTER,  a  township  in  Ulster  county. 
New  York,  on  the  Popachton  branch  of  Delawale 
river,  5.  w.  of  Middlctown,  and  about  50  miles 
5.  w,  by  5.  of  Cooperstown.  By  the  state  census 
of  1796,  193  of  its  inhabitants  are  electors.  J 

[Colchester,  a  large  township  in  New  London 
county,  Connecticut,  settled  in  1701  ;  about  15 
miles  w.  of  Norwich,  S5  s.  e.  of  Hartford,  and  20 
12.  w,  of  New  London  city.  It  is  in  contemplation 
to  have  a  post-office  established  in  this  town. j 

[Colchester,  the  chief  town  in  Chittenden 
county,  Vermont,  is  on  the  e,  bank  of  lake  Cham- 

Elain,  at  the  mouth  of  Onion  river,  and  n.  of  Bur- 
ngton,  on  Colchester  bay,  which  spreads  n.  of  the 
town.] 

[Colchester,  a  post-town  in  Fairfax  county, 
Virginia ;  situate  on  the  n,  e.  bank  of  Ocquoquam 
creek,  three  or  four  miles  from  its  confluence  with 
the  Potowmack ;  and  is  here  about  iOO  yards 
wide,  and  navigable  for  boats.  It  contains  about 
40  houses,  and  lies  16  miles  s.  w.  of  Alexandria^ 
106  n.  bv  e.  of  Richmond,  and  173  from  Phila*^ 
delphia.J 

[Colchester  River,  Nova  Scotia.    See  Coue* 

QUIT.] 

COLCURA,  a  fortress  of  the  kin^oro  of  Chile^ 
built  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river  Biobio,*  to 
restrain  the  incursions  of  the  warlike  Araucanian 
Indians,  who  burnt  and  destroyed  it  in  1601. 

COLD  Bay,  in  the  extremity  of  the  n,  coast  of 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  between  the  port  Antonia 
and  the  n.  e..  point. 

[COLD  Spring,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  is  a 
villa  six  miles  from  the  high  lands  of  Liguania» 
The  grounds  are  in  a  high  state  of  improvement. 
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Gold  spring  is  4S0O  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ; 
and  few  or  none  of  the  tropical  fruits  will  flourish 
in  so  cold  a  climate.  Tne  general  state  of  the 
thermometer  is  from  55^  to  65P ;  and  even  some- 
times so  low  as  44^ :  so  that  a  fire  there,  even  at 
noon-day,  is  not  only  comfortable,  but  necessary, 
a  great  part  of  the  vear.  Many  of  the  English 
iruits,  as  the  apple,  the  peach,  and  the  strawberry, 
flourish  thqre  in  great  perfection,  with  several  other 
valuaUe  exotics,  as  the  tea-tree  and  other  oriental 
productions.]  ' 

[Cold  Spring  Cove,  near  Burlington,  New  Jer- 
sey, is  remarkable  for  its  sand  and  clay,  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  glass ;  from  whence  the  glass 
works  at  Hamilton,  10  miles  w.  of  Albany,  are  sup- 
plied with  these  articles.] 

COLE,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes, 
in  th^  district  of  the  parish  of  St.  Greorge,  distinct 
from  the  other  of  its  name  in  the  same  parish. 

COLEA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  May  nas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It  runs 
s.  and  enters  the  Tigre. 

{[COLEBROOKE,  in  the  n.  part  of  New  Hamp- 
shire,  in  Grafton  counter,  lies  on  the  e^  bank  of 
Connecticut  river,  opposite  the  Great  Monadnock, 
in  Canaan,  state  of  Vermont ;  joining  Cockburne 
on  the  s.  and  Stuartstown  on  the  n. ;  126  miles  it. 
w.  by  n.  from  Portnnouth.] 

fCoLEBRooKB,  a  roH^h,  hillv  township  on  the 
M.  line  of  Connecticut,  in  Litchfield  county,  SO 
miles  n.  w.  of  Hartford  city.  It  was  settled  in 
1756.  Here  are  two  iron  works,  and  several  mills, 
on  Still  river,  a  n.  w.  water  of  Farmington  river. 
In  digging  a  cellar  in  this  town,  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1796,  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Hulburt,  the 
workmen,  at  the  depth  of  about  9  or  10  feet,'  found 
three  large  tusks  and  two  thigh-bones  of  an  animal, 
the  latter  of  which  measured  each  about  four  feet 
four  inches  in  length,  and  12|  inches  in  circum- 
ference. When  first  discovered  they  were  entire, 
but  as  soon  as  they  were  exposed  to  the  air  they 
mouldered  to  dust.  This  adds  another  to  the 
many  facts  which  prove  that  a  race  of  enormous 
antinals,  now  extinct,  once  inhabited  the  United 
States.] 

[COXERAIN,  a  township  in  Lancaster  county, 
Pennsylvania.] 

[CoLBRAiN,  atownon  then,  bank  of  St.  Mary^s 
river,  Camden  county,  Georgia,  40  or  50  miles 
from  its  mouth.  On  the  S9th  of  June  1796,  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  was  made  and  con- 
cluded at  this  place,  between  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  one  part,  in  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  king's  chiefs  and  warriors 
of  the  Creek  nation  of  Indians,  on  the  other*    By 
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this  treaty,  the  line  between  the  white  people  and 
the  Indians  was  established  to  run  ^<  from  the 
Currahec  mountain  to  the  head  or  source  of  the 
main  s.  branch  of  the  Oconee  river,  called  by  the 
white  people  Appalatohee,  and  by  the  Indian^ 
Tulapoeka,  and  aown  the  middle  of  the  same." 
Liberty  was  also  given  by  the  Indians  to  the  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  to  *^  establish  a  trading 
or  military  post  on  the  i.  side  of  Alatamaha, 
about  one  mile  from  Beard's  bluff,  or  any  where 
from  thence  down  the  river,  on  the  lands  of  the 
Indians  ;"  and  the  Indians  agreed  to  ^^  annex  to 
said  post  a  tract  of  land  of  five  miles  square ; 
and  in  return  for  this  and  other  tokens  of  friendship 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  the  United  States  stipu- 
lated to  give  them  goods  to  the  value  of  6000 
dollar^ ,  and  to  furnish  them  with  two  blacksmiths 
with  tools.] 

COLGUE,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Laxa  in 
the  kingdom  of  Chile ;  situate  oh  the  sh6re  of  the 
river  Tolpan. 

COLlKf  A,  the  alcaldia  mayor  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  province  and  bishopric  of  Mechoacan  in 
Nueva  Espana.  It  is  bounded  e.  by  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Zapotlan,  s.  by  that  of  Mortines,  n.  by  that 
of  Tu2cacuesco,  and  9.  by  that  of  Autlan,  and  the 
port  of  La  Navidad  in  the  kingdom  of  Nueva  Ga- 
licia.  It  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  salt,  collected 
on  the  coasts  of  the  S.  sea,  where  there  are  welh 
and  salt  grounds,  from  which  great  emolument 
is  derived,  supplying,  as  they  do,  the  inland 
provinces  with  this  article.  Formerly  the  best 
cocoa  wine  of  any  in  the  kingdom  was  made  here^ 
-from  the  abundance  of  this  fruit  found  in  all  the 
palm  estates  ;  but  the  art  of  bringing  it  to  perfec- 
tion was  lost,  and  this  branch  of  commerce  died 
away,  from  the  additional  cause,  that  the  making  of 
this  liquor  was  prohibited  by  the  viceroy,  the  Duke 
of  Albuquerque,  as  being  a  drink  calculated  to 
produce  great  inebriety.  The  capital  is  of  the  same 
name ;  and  the  settlements  of  this  district  are, 
Almololoyan,  Zinacantepec, 

Comala,  Totolmoloyan^ 

Zaqualpa,  Caxitlan, 

Xulua.  Tecoman, 

Xilotlan,  Ixtlahuaca, 

Guezalapa,  Tomala, 

Nagualapa,  Cuatlan. 

Cochimatlan, 
The  capital  is  a  town  situate  upon  the  coast  of 
the  S.  sea,  neat  the  frontiers  ofXalisco,  in  the 
most  fertile  and  pleasant  valley  of  Nueva  Espana. 
It  abounds  in  cacao  and  other  vegetable  produc- 
tions ;  is  of  a  hot  temperature,  ana  the  air  is  very 
pure.     Its  buildings  are  regular  and  handsome. 
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particularly  those  of  the  parish  church,  the  con- 
vent  of  the  monks  of  Nuestra  St^nora  tie  la  Merced, 
another  of  St.  Francis,  and  the  hospital  of  S.  Juan 
de  Dios.  Its  population  consists  of  SOO  families 
of  Spaniards,  122  of  Must ees^  IS  Mulattoes,  and 
SS  of  Indians.  In  its  district  is  found  and  gathered 
the  celebrated  plant  called  in  the  country  oleacatan, 
which  is  considered  as  a  wonderful  restorer  of  lost 
strength,  and  a  certain  specific  against  all  kinds  of 
poison.  The  leaves  of  it  are  applied  .to  the  part 
afiected,  and  the  natives  are  accustomed  to  judge 
of  its  virtues  by  its  degree  of  adhesion.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifly  leagues  to  the  w.  of  Mexico,  in 
long.  103°  20',  and  lat.  18°  54'. 

COLIMAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  in 
former  times,  but  now  reduced  to  the  faith,  in  the 
province  of  its  name ;  this  being  now  incorporated 
with  that  of  Muzo  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada. 
.These  Indians  are  also  known  by  the  name  of  Ca- 
napayes,  being  united  to  them.  Its  capital  is  the 
city  of  La  Palma  de  los  Colimas.  See  article 
Muzos. 

COLIMBA ,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Popay&n  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gra- 
nada. 

COLINA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor^ 
reghniento  of  Santiago  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile  ; 
in  the  district  of  which  there  are  five  chapels  of 
case,  in  a  spacious  and  beautiful  valley. 

Colin  A,  a  river  of  this  province  and  kingdom, 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  its  cordiUera^  and 
enters  the  Maypo. 

COLIUINA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Nicaragua  in  the  kingdom  of  Guate- 
inala ;  situate  upon  a  long  strip  of  land  on  the  coast 
of the  S.  sea. 

[COLL A,  a  parish  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres ;  situate  on  a  small  river 
near  the  sea-coast,  about  eight  leagues  e.  of  Colonia 
del  Sacramento,  in  lat.  34°  19'  39^'  s.  Long.  57^ 
21'  43"  w.] 

COLLADOS,  En^enada  de  los,  a  bay  on 
the  s.  coast  of  the  w.  head,  and  in  the  territory  of 
the  French,  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo.  It  is  be- 
tween the  rock  of  Bareo  and  the  river  Damasein. 

COLLAHUAS,  and  Asiento  of  Mines  op 
Caylloma,  a  province  and  corregiwteii/o  of  Peru  ; 
bounded  n.  by  that  of  Chumbivilcas,  e.  by  that  of 
Canes  and  Canches  or  Tinta,  s,  e.  by  that  of 
'  Lampa,  s.  by  that  of  Arequipa,  and  w.  by  that  of 
Caman&.  It  is  53  leagues  in  length  s.  e.  n.  w.  and 
16  in  width.  Its  temperature  is  cokl,  from  being 
situate  in  the  cardillera;  with  the  exception  of  that 
part  which  borders  jipoa  Camand,  where  it  is 
very  mild,  especially  in  the  five  leagues  where  its 
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jurisdiction  extends  itself  in  the  valley  of  Sihaas ; 
the  other  five  leagues  reaching  to  the  sea  bordering 
on  Camana.  Its  productions  are  various :  those 
of  the  valley  are  comprised  in  wine,  brandfes, 
wheat,  maize,  pulse,  and  fruits,  especially  figs, 
which  being  preserved,  serve  as  nourishment  to 
numbers  of  poor  people.  The  other  territories  of 
this  province  are  of  the  same  temperature,  though 
comparatively  barren.  It  abounds  in  large  and 
small  cattle,  native  sheep,  vicunas^  and  scHne  wild 
animals.  The  roads  are  dangerous,  from  the 
country's  being  extremely  unequal,  and  the  greater 
part  of  it  beinga  craggy  ravine,  over  which  Iwonn, 
rather  than  to  say  runs,  a  pretty  large  river,  which 
has  its  rise  within  the  province.  Here  are  many 
silver  mines,  from  which  great  riches  were  fbrmerlv 
extracted,  since  they  yielded  80  or  100  marks  each 
caxon*  Atthe  present  day  they  yield  but  sparingly, 
on  account  of  their  great  depth,  some  of  them  being 
200  fathoms  in  descent ;  they  are,  nevertheless, 
worked  with  tolerable  profit.  The  prindpaf 
mountain  of  these  mines  is  that  of  Caylloma,  and 
it  was  through  this  mine  that  the  capital  was 
founded.  There  are  also  not  wanting  mines  of 
gold,  tin,  lead,  copper,  and  sulphor;  bat  these,  on 
account  of  the  deficiency  of  resources,  remain  un- 
worked.  The  capital,  as  we  have  before  staled,  q 
Caylloma.  Its  repartimienio  used  to  amonnt  to 
57,100  dollars,  and  its  akavala  to  456  dollars  per 
annum.  The  other  settlements  of  the  jurisdiction 
are« 


Tisco, 

Callalli, 

Sibayo, 

Tuty, 

Llauta, 

Taya, 

Chibay, 

Canocota, 

Coperaque, 

Lary, 

Huanca, 

Yura, 


Madrigal, 

Tapay, 

Yangui, 

Achoma,    ^ 

Murco, 

Sihuas, 

Maca, 

Ychupampa, 

Chabanaconde, 

PincholIo» 

Huambo, 

Hucan. 


CpLLANA,  a  settlement  of  the  provmce  and 
corregimiento  of  Cicasica  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Mecapa.  Its  Indian  inhabitants  have 
kept  themselves  unmixed  from  any  other  cast  ever 
since  the  time  of  the  conquest ;  and  in  order  to  still 
preserve  themselves  so,  they  will  not  allow  of  any 
strangers  sleeping  in  the  settlement,  tluHigh  be 
shou^  be  sent  by  the  corre/tidor.  If  any  other 
person  should  come  among  Uiem,  he  is  pot  int^ 
prison,  and  after  a  ver^  short  time  dispatched^ 
Uwingto  these  precautions,  the  vicious  propein 
pensitiea  observable  in  other  settlements  are  ea^^ 
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tirely  unknown  to  tins.  Its  inhabitants  lend  a 
iT-guIar  life ;  they  give  without  ex|)CCtation  of  in- 
demnification, and  are  governed  throughout  the 
whole  tribe  by  the  sounding  of  a  bell.  In  short, 
they  miffht  serve  as  a  model  for  all  the  other  settle* 
nients  of  Indians  in  the  kingdom. 

CoLiiANA)  another  settlement  of  the  same  pro- 
vince and  corregimiento ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of 
Mecacapaca. 

COLLANES,  a  chain  of  very  lofty  mountains, 
almost  continually  covered  with  snow,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimiento  of  Riobamba  in  the  king- 
dom of  Quito,  to  the  s.  of  the  river  Pastaza,  and  of 
the  mountain  Tunguragua.  They  take  their  name 
from  the  nation  of  t^rbarous  Indians  who  live 
scattered  in  the  woods  of  these  mountains,  which 
run  from  n>.  to  e.  forming  a  semicircle  of  20 
leagues.  The  mountain  which  out-tops  the  rest, 
they  call  the  Altar. 

COLLANI,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  the 
Jesuits  in  Nuevo  Mexico. 

GOLLATA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregtmierUo  oi  Huarochiri  in  Per6  ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Santa  Olaya. 

COLLAY.    See  Pataz. 

COLLETON,  a  county  of  the  province  of  Ca- 
rolma  in  N.  America ;  situate  ».  of  the  countv  of 
Grenville,  and  watered  by  the  river  Stone,  which 
unites  itself  with  an  arm  of  the  Wadmoolan.  That 
part  which  looks  to  the  n.  e.  is  peopled  with  es« 
tablishmenis  of  Indians,  and  forms,  with  the  other 
part,  an  island  called  Buono,  which  is  a  little  below 
Charlestown,  and  is  well  cultivated  and  in- 
habited* The  principal  rivers  of  this  country  are^ 
the  Idistows,  the  8.  and  N.  Two  or  three  mites  up 
the  former  river,  the  shores  are  covered  with  plan- 
tations, which  continue  for  more  than  three  miles 
further  n.  where  the  river  meets  with  the  N.  Edis-^ 
tow,  and  in  the  island  formed  by  both  of  them, 
it  is  reckoned  that  SO  freeholders  reside.  These 
are  thus  called,  from  the  nature  of  the  assignment 
and  distribution  of  lands  whi^h  took  place  in  the 
hew  colonies.  But  the  English  governor  did  not 
grant  an  absolute  and  perpetual  property,  save  to 
particular  individuals :  the  concession  was  some- 
times for  life,  sometimes  ccmsidered  as  lineal, 
gometimes  to  descend  to  the  wife,  children^  or  re- 
lations, and  sometimes  with  greater  restrictions. 
The  above-mentioned  people  have,  however,  their 
Tote  in  the  assembly,  and  send  to  it  two  members. 
In  the  precinct  of  this  county  is  an  Episcopal 
ehnrch. 

CpiiLETON,  another  co^ty,  of  the  proyince 
and  colony  of  Georgia. 
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CoiiLF.TdN,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Bar- 
badoes,  in  the  district  of  the  parish  of  Todos 
Santos. 

COLLICO,  a  small  river  of  the  district  of  Tol- 
ten  Baxo  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile.  It  runs  n.  n. 
w.  and  enters  the  river  Tolten. 

COLLIQUEN,  a  Oanura,  or  plain,  of  the 
eorrepmiento  of  Truxillo  in  Peru.  It  is  fertile,  and 
of  a  dry  and  healthy  climate,  although  thinly  in- 
habited and  uncultivated. 

COLLIUE,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  king- 
dom of  Chile,  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Toloan. 

CfOLLQUE,  an  ancient,  large,  and  well  peo- 
pled settlement  of  Peru,  to  the  n.  of  Cuzco ;  con- 
quered and  carried  by  force  of  arms  by  the  Inca 
Huayna  Capac,  thirtasnth  Emperor  of  Peru. 

COLNACA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Chichos  and  Tarija  in  Peru,  of 
the  district  of  the  second,  and  annexed  to  the  cu- 
racy of  its  capital. 

COLOATPA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  Olinali,  and  alcaldta  matfor  of  Tlapa,  in 
Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  29  families  of  In- 
dians, who  occupy  themselves  in  the  commerce 
of  cAta,  a  white  medicinal  earth,  and  cochineal, 
which  abounds  in  this  territory.  It  lies  to  the 
If.  w.  of  its  head  settlement. 

COLOCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  in  Peru, 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  La  Plata,  and  to 
the  n.  of  its  capital. 

COLOCINA,  San  Carlos  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Cartagena,  in  the 
district  of  the  town  of  ToM ;  founded  in  1776  by 
the  governor' Don  Juan  Pimienta. 

CoLociNA,  some  mountains  of  this  province  and 
government,  also  called  Betanzi,  which  run  n.  for 
many  leagues  from  the  valley  of  Penco. 

COLOCOLO,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
kingdom  of  Chile;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Carampangue,  and  thus  called  from  the  celebrated 
caziqne  of  this  name,  one  of  the  chiefs  in  the  war 
in  which  these  Indians  were  engaged  with  the 
Spaniards. 

COLOLO^  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  runs  it.  and  en- 
ters the  river  Negro,  near  where  this  enters  the 
Uruguay. 

COLOMBAINA,  a  small  settlement  of  the  ju- 
riscidiction  of  I'ocaima,  and  government  of  Mari- 
qnita,  and  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement,  of  Amba- 
lema.  It  is  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Magdalena ;    is  of  a  very  hot  temperature^  and 
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much  incommoded  by  mosqaitos  ;  so  tba^  its  po« 
pulation  is  much  reduced,  and  those  that  remain 
apply  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar-canes, 
maize,  t/ucas^  and  plantains. 

COLONCFIE,  a  small  settlement  of  Indians, 
of  the  district  and  jurisdiction  of  Santa  Elena, 
in  the  government  of  Guayaquil,  and  kingdom 
of  Quito ;  situate  on  the  s.  shore  of  a  river, 
from  whence  it  takes  its  name,  in  lat.  P  56^  s. 
The  said  river  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the 
district,  and  enters  the  S.  sea,  opposite  4he  island 
of  La  Plata. 

CoLONCiiE,  a  small  island  of  the  S.  sea,  near 
the  coast  of  the  province  and  government  of  Gua- 
yaquil. 

.COLONIES  OP  THE  English.  See  the 
articles  Virginia,  Carolina,  New  EkTgland, 
New  York,  Jersey,  Ma-ssachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Pennsylvania,  Nova  Scotia  ;  of  the 
Dutch,  see  Surinam,  Berbice,  Corentin, 
CuRAZAo  ;  of  the  Portuguese,  San  Gabriel; 
of  the  French,  Cayenne,  St,  Domingo,  Mar- 
tinique; ofthe  Danes,  St.  Thomas.  [See  gene« 
ral  Tables  of  Dominions,  &c.  in  the  introductory 
matter.] 

COLOPO,  a  large  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Esmeraldas  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito.  It  runs  from  s.  e.  to  n.  w,  at  an  almost 
^ual  distance  between  the  rivers  Esmeraldas  and 
Verde,  and  runs  into  Uie  S.  sea,  in  the  bay  of  San 
Mateo,  in  lat.  58'  n. 

COLOR,  Cabo  de,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of  the 

{>rovince  and  captainship  of  Sergip^  in  Brazil.  It 
ies  between  the  rivers  Real  and  Ponica. 

COLORADA,  Punt  A,  a  point  on  the  coast  of 
the  N.  sea,  and  in  the  province  and  government 
of  Venezuela,  to  the  e.  of  the  cape  San  Roman. 

Colorada,  a  river  of  the  jurisdiction  and 
alcaldia  maj/or  of  Penononi^,  in  the  government 
of  Panama,  and  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme.  It  rises 
in  the  mountains  to  the  s.  and  enters  the  Piicific 
near  the  settlement  of  Anton. 

COLORADO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Tucuman,  in  the  district  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Salta,  and  s,  s.  e.  of  the 
same. 

Colorado,  a  settlement  ofthe  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Santa  Marta  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme ;  situate  on  the  shore  ofthe  river  of  its  name. 

Colorado,  a  river  of  the  province  and  corrc' 
gimienio  of  Cuyo  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile.  It 
rises  in  its  Cordillera^  to  the  n.  runs  c,  and  spends 
itself  in  various  lakes,  on  account  of  the  level  of 
the  country.  The  geographer  Cruz  errs  in  making 
it  enter  the  river  Maipo. 
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Colorado,  another,  a  large  river  of  the  pra». 
vince  and  government  of  Sonora  in  Nueva 
Espaiia. 

Colorado,  another,  a  small  river  of  the  pro« 
vince  and  government  of  Santa  Marta  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  which  enters  the  great 
river  Magdalena  before  you  come  to  the  town 
of  Tamalameque. 

Colorado,  another,  in  the  province  and  go« 
vernment  of  Louisiana,  near  the  road  which  leads 
to  Mexico.  It  runs  s.  e.  in  a  very  large  stream, 
and  enters  the  sea  in  the  bay  of  San  Bernardo. 

Colorado,  a  cape  or  point  of  land  of  the  s. 
coast  of  St.  Domingo,  in  the  part  possessed  bj 
the  French,  between  the  bays  of  Tondo  and  Paer. 

Colorado,  a  mountain  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Tucuman,  on  the  shore  ofthe  river 
Salado,  and  to  the  s.  of  the  settlement  of  Nuestra 
Sefiora  de  Buenas  Costumbresf 

COLORADOS,  a  barbarous  nation  oflndians, 
of  the  province  and  corregimicnto  of  Tacunga  in 
the  kingdom  of  Quito,  who  inhabit  some  moun- 
tains of  the  same  name,  very  cragg  v  and  rugeed, 
abounding  in  animals  and  wild  beastsj  such  as 
bears,  lions,  tigers,  deer,  squirrels,  monkeys,  and 
marmosets.  1  hese  Indians,  although  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  reduced  to  the  Catholic  faith  by 
the  extingnished  company  of  the  Jesuits,  arer 
given  to  superstition ;  they  are  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  one  called  the  Colorados  of  Angamarca. 
since  th^ir  principal  settlement  bears  this  title,  and 
the  other  the  Colorados  of -St.  Domingo :  they  now 
belong  to  the  province  and  government  of  rlsme* 
raldas,  and  live  retired  in  the  woods,  and  upon  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  Toachi  and  Quininay,  where 
the  missionaries  of  the  religion  of  St.  Dominro  of 
Quito  exercise  their  apostolical  zeaL  The  princi- 
pal settlement  of  this  place,  being  situate  on  \htw^ 
shore,  is  called  St.  Domingo.  The  commerce  of 
these  Indians,  and  by  which  they  subsist,  is  in 
carrying  to  Gnayaquil,  the  province  by  which 
they  are  bounded ,  wood  for  making  canoes  and  rafls, 
sugar-canes,  achiote^  and  agi  pepper,  and  bring- 
ing back  in  exchange  cattle,  fish,  soap,  and  other 
necessary  effects. 

COLOSO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
gover«ment  of  Cartagena  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Pechelin,  to  the  s.  s.  w.  of  the  town 
of  Maria,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  which  it  apper« 
tains. 

COLOTLAN,  a  settlement  and  head  settlement 
«f  the  alcalcUa  mayor  of  Mextitlan  in  Nueva  Es- 
pafia.  It  contains  S40  families  of  Indians,  and  is 
three  leagues  to  the  w.  of  its  capital. 

COLOTLIPAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
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Uement  of  Queclioltcnango,  and  alcaldia  mat/or 
of  Chilapa,  in  Nneva  Lspana.  It  contains  ^ 
families  of  Indians,  and  is*  three  leagues  from  its 
bead  settlement. 

COLOYA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Popay&n  in  the  corregimiento  of 
rasto. 

COLPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor' 
reginrienio  of  Aymaraez  in  Peru;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Pit uhuanca  in  tlie  province  of  Cocha- 
bamba. 

COLPAPIRHUA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Cochabamba  in  Peru ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Tiquipaya. 

COLPES,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Tucum&n,  in  the  district  of  its  ca- 
pital. 

COLPI,  a  small  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile. 
It  runs  n.  and  enters  the  Quisii. 

COLQUEMARCA,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimiento  of  Churobivilcas  in  Peru. 

COLQUEPATA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Paucartambo  in  Peru;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  its  capital. 

COLQUI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Cicasica  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Mohosa  in  the  province  of  Cocha* 
bamba. 

COLQUIOC9  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Caxatambo  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Caxacay. 

*  [COLRAINE,  a  township  in  Hampshire  coun- 
ty, Massachusetts,  which  contains  229  houses, 
and  1417  inhabitants.] 

COLT  A,  a  large  lake  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Kiobamba  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  irear  that  city  to  the  s.  It  is  arout  two 
leagues  in  length  from  n.  to  5.  and  is  of  an  oval 
•figure.  Its  banks  are  covered  with  very  fine 
rushes  and  encas^  or  flags;  but  fish  will  not  breed 
in  it,  owing  to  the  coldness  of  the  climate  ;  it  has 
two  very  small  streams,  the  one  to  the  »•  and  pass- 
ing yery  near  to  Riobamba,  and  the  other  to  the 
X.  entering  then,  side  of  the  river  Gamote. 

[COLUMBIA,  a  township  in  Wa|4»ington 
cpunty,  district  of  Maine,  on  Pleasant  river,  ad- 
joining Machias  on  the  9?.e,  and  was  formerly 
called  Plantations  No.  12  and  13.  It  was  incor- 
porated in  1796.  The  town  of  Machias  lies  15 
miles  to  the  e. ;  it  is  nine  miles  from  Steuben.] 

[Columbia  County,  in  New  York,  is  bounded 

M.  by  Rensselaer,  s,  by  Dutchess,  e.  by  the  state 

of  Massachusetts,  and  w>  by  Hudson  river,  which 

Sdivides  it  from  Albany  county.     It  is  33  miles  ui 

length  and  21  in  breadth^  and  is^  divided  into 
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eight  towns,  of  which  Hudson^  Claverack,  and 
Kinderhook,  are  the  chief.  It  contained  in  1790 
S7,7SS  inhabitants,  and  in  1796,  3560  electors.] 

XoLUMBiA  CoUcg^e.     See  New  York  City.] 

^Columbia,  Territory  of.  See  WASHiwroTON, 
or  the  Federal  City.] 

[Columbia,  a  post-town,  the  capital  of  Ker* 
shaw  county,  and  the  seat  of  government  of  S. 
Carolina.  It  is  situated  in  Camden  district,  on 
the  e.  side  of  the  Congaree,  just  below  the  con* 
fluence  of  Saluda  and  Broad  rivers  ;  the  streets  are 
regular,  and  the  town  contains  upwards  of  70 
houses.  The  public  offices  have,  in  some  mea- 
sure, been  divided,  for  the  accomodation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  lower  counties,  and  a  branch 
or  each  retained  in  Charlestown.  It  lies  115  miles 
IT.  n.  w.  of  Charlestown,  35  s.  w.  of  Camden,  85 
from  Augusta  in  Georgia,  and  678  s.  w.  of  Phila- 
delphia.    Lat.  33P  58'  n.     Long.  8°  6'  w.] 

[Columbia,  a  flourishing  post-town  in  Gooch* 
land  county,  Viiginia,  on  tne  n,  side  of  James 
river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rivanna.  It  contains 
about  40  houses,  and  a  warehouse  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  tobacco.  It  lies  45  miles  above  Richmond, 
S5  from  Charlottesville^  and  SS8  s.  w.  of  Phila- 
delphia.] 

[Columbia,  a  town  newly  laid  out  in  Lancas- 
ter county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  n.  r.  bank  of 
Susquehannah  river,  at  Wright's  ferry,  10  miles 
tD.  of  Lancaster,  and  76  w.  by  n.  of  Philadel- 
phia.] 

[Columbia  County,  in  the  upper  district  of 
Georgia,  is  bounded  by  Savannah  e.  on  the  if.  e« 
and  e.  which  separates  it  from  the  state  of  S.  Caro-^ 
lina,  92.  w.  of  Richmond  county.  Its  shape  is 
very  irregular.] 

[Columbia,  a  town  on  the  n.  w.  territory,  on 
the  n.  bank  of  Ohio  river,  and  on  the®,  side  of  the 
mouth  of  Little  Miami  river ;  about  six  miles  #•  e. 
by  e.  of  fort  Washington,  eight  e.hys.  of  Cincin** 
nati,  and  87  n,  by  w.  of  Lexington  in  Kentucky; 
Lat.  38°  44'  nj 

COSlACAKl,  a  large  river  of  the  kingdom  of 
Nuevo  Mexico. 

COMACHUEN,  Samta  Maria  de,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  head  settlement  of  Siguinan,  and  akal* 
dla  mayor  of  Yalladolid,  in  the  province  and 
bishopric  of  Mechoacdn,  with  S5  families  of  In- 
dians, whose  only  occupation  is  in  making  saddle- 
trees.    Two  leagues  from  its  head  settlement. 

COMAGRE,  a  very  small,  barren,  and  desert 
island  of  the  N.  sea,  on  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Darien,  and  nearly  to  the  Sv  of 
the  island  of  Pinos. 

COM AL^ ,  a  settlement  of  the  head'  settlement 
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of  Atengo,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Cliilapa,  in 
Nueva  £spana.  It  contains  i^  families  of  Indians, 
and  is  two  leagues  to  the  n.  of  its  head  settle- 
ment. 

Com  A  LA,  another  settlement,  in  the  head  settle- 
ment of  Almololoyan,  and  alccidia  mayor  of  Co- 
lima.  It  contains  67  families  of  Indians,  who  ex- 
ercise  themselves  in  the  cultivation  of  the  lands. 
Two  leagues  to  the  77.  e.  of  its  head  settlement. 

COMALAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Chiapa  in  the  kingdom  of  Guate- 
mala. 

COMALTEPEC,  a  settlement  and  head  settle- 
ments of  the  a/ca/(/ia  mayor  oi  Villalta,  of  a  hot 
temperature,  with  310  ifamiiies  of  Indians.  Nine 
leagues  between  the  e.  and  n.  of  its  capital. 

CoMALTEPEC,  another,  in  the  alcaldia  mayor 
pf  Tecocuilco.  It  contains  78  families  of  Indians, 
who  cultivate  nothing  but  cochineal  and  maize, 
find  these  onlj  in  as  much  as  is  necessary  for  their 
sustenance. 

CO  MAN  J  A,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
of  Tirindaro,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Valladolid,  in 
the  province  and  bishopric  of  Mechoacan.  It 
contains  13  families  of  Indians,  and  is  one  league 
to  the  s.  of  its  head  settlement. 

CoMANJ  A,  another  settlement  and  real  of  mines 
in  the  alcaldia  mayor  o(  Lagos,  of  the  kin^om  and 
bishopric  of  Galicia ;  the  population  of  wnich  con- 
sists of  30  families  of  Spaniards,  MmteeSy  and 
Mulattoes,  and  50  of  Indians,  who  live  by  the 
commerce  of  and  labour  in  the  mines,  which, 
although  these  inhabitants  are  little  gjyen  to  in- 
dustry, produce  good  emolument,  xhis  settle- 
ment is  at  the  point  of  the  boundary  which  divides 
the  settlements  of  this  kingdom  from  the  king- 
dom of  Nueva  Espana.  Seven  leagues  e.  of  its 
jcapitah 

COMAO,  a  province  of  the  country  of  Las 
Atnazonas,  to  the  s.  of  this  river,  from  the  mouth 
ofwhichitis  40  leagues  distant,  extending  itself 
along  the  banks  of  the  same;  discovered  in  1745 
by  Francisco  de  Orella^ia.  The  territory  is  level 
and  fertile,  and  the  climate  moist  and  hot.  It 
abounds  in  maize,  and  has  some  plantations  of 
sugar-cane.  It  is  watered  by  different  rivers,  all 
of  which  abound  in  fish^  as  do  also  its  lakes ;  and 
in  these  an  infinite  quantity  of  tortoises  are  caught. 
This  province  belongs  to  the  Portuguese,  and  is 
part  of  the  province  of  Para. 

[COMARGO,  a  town  of  New  Leon  in  N, 
America;  situate  on  the  s.  side  of  Uio  Bravo, 
which  empties  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  w. 
side.! 

COMARU,  or  De   los  Anqelbi,    a  settle- 
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ment  of  the  missions  held  by  the  Portuguese  in  the. 
country  of  the  Amazonas,  on  the  shore  of  the  rirer 
Negro. 

CoMARU,  another  settlement  in  the  province 
and  capiainship  of  Para,  and  kingdom  of  Brazil ; 
situate  on  the  s,  shore  of  the  river  of  Las  AmO" 
fisonas,  on  o,  point  or  long  strip  of  land  formed  bjr 
the  mouth  of  the  river  lopayos. 

COMAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  car* 
regimienlo  of  Xauxa  in  Peru. 

Comas,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  govemoient 
of  A^cnezuela,  of  an  oval  figure,  between  the  river 
Guarico  and  the  jurisdiction  which  divides  this 
government  from  that  of  Cumana. 

COMATLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  selt^* 
ment  of  Chixila,  and  alcaldia  mayqr  of  ViUaltL 
It  contains  S2  families  of  Indians,  and  is  five 
leagues  to  the  n.  of  its  capital. 

CoMATLAN,  another  settlement,  the  head  set* 
tlemeut  of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Te- 
quepexpa  ;  of  a  hot  temperature.  It  contains  £0 
families  of  Indians,  who  live  by  cultivating  the 
lands.    Fifteen  leagues  to  the  $.  of  its  capital. 

COMAU,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cap* 
tainship  of  Para  in  Brazil ;  situate  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Las  Amazonas,  to  the  n.  if.  e.  of  the 
town  of  Macapa. 

COMAUUINI,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Guayana,  in  the  Dutch  possessions, 
on  the  shores  and  at  the  mouth  of  which  they  have 
constructed  the  fort  of  Amsterdam.  It  runs  n.  and 
afterwards  turning  to  the  s.  s.  e.  enters  the  Co* 
tica. 

COMAYAGUA,  or  Valladolid,  a  city  and 
capital  of  the  province  of  Honduras  in  the  kin^« 
dom  of  Guatemala ;  founded  by  the  Captam 
Alonzo  de  C&ceres,  by  the  order  of  Pedro  de  Al- 
varado.  It  was  at  first  called  Nuestra  Senora  de 
la  Concepcion,  and  by  this  title  there  is  still  named 
an  hospital  which  is  well  endowed  and  served. 
Here  are  also  some  convents  of  the  rdigioua  mder 
of  La  Merced,  and  a  very  good  church,  erected 
into  a  bishopric  in  1539.  One  hundred  and  tee 
leagues  from  the  capital  Guatemala.  Lat.  80°  58^ 
n.    Long.  87°  51' a. 

Bishops  who  have  presided  in  Comayagua. 

1.  Don  Fray  Juan  de  Talavera,  of  the  order 
of  St.  Jerome,  prior  of  his  convent  of  Nuestra 
Senora  del  Prado,  near  VaUadolid;  being  nomi* 
nated  first  bishop,  he  refused  the  appointment. 

9.  Don  Christoval  de  Pedraza,  elected  bishop 
fromthe  renunciation  of  the  former ;:  at  the  same 
time  nominated  protector  of  the  Indies,  and  lesi- 
dentiary  judge  to  the  conquerors  Pedro  Aiyaicde 
and  Francisco  de  Montejo,  in  1599. 
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S.  Don  Fray  Gerontmo  de  Corella,  of  the  order 
of  St.  Jerome,  native  of  Valencia,  descended  from 
the  Counts  of  Cocentayna ;  prior  of  the  convent  of 
iiis  ceiintry,  and  afterwards  ^f  that  t>f  Nuestra 
Sejiora  d«l  Prado,  ivhen  he  vas  elected  bidiop  of 
this  diocese  in  J56S. 

4.  Don  Fray  Aionso  de  la  Cerda,  of  the  order 
of  preachers ;  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Charcas  in  1677. 

5.  Don  Fray  Caspar  de  Andrada,  a  Franciscan 
monk,  -and  native  of  Toledo;  collegian  of  the 
collie  of  San  Pedro  and  San  Pablo  of  Alcalade 
Henares,  guardian  of  the  convents  of  S.  Juan  de 
los  Reyes  in  Toledo  and  in  Madrid,  visitor  of  the 
provinces  of  Arramn,  a  celebrated  preacher,  and 
elected  to  this  bishopric  in  1588 ;  he  governed  S4 
years,  and  died  in  1613. 

6.  Don  Fray  Aionso  Galdo,  a  monk  of  the 
order  of  St.  Dominic,  native  of  Vailadolid,  present- 
ed in  1618;  he  visited  its  bishopric,  was  of  ex* 
emplary  conduct,  and  being  full  of  years  and  in- 
firmities, he  requested  that  a  coadjutor  might  be 
nominated  in  1628 ;  and  this  was, 

7.  Don  Fray  Luis  de  Caflizares,  a  religious 
minim  of  St.  Francis  of  Ptiula,  native  of  Madrid ; 
he  was  lecturer  in  his  convent,  and  in  that  of 
Alcala,  cai^ador  and  consultor  of  the  inquisition 
in  Vailadolid ;  tiominated  through  the  nuncio  of 
ofh  18  holiness;  was  visitor  of  the  province  of  An^ 
dalucia,  bishop  of  Nueva  C&rceres  in  Philippines, 
and  promoted  to  this  see,  where  he  died,  in  1645. 

8.  Don  Juan  Merlo  de  la  Fuente,  docioralamon 
of  the  church  of  the  Puebla  de  los  Angeles,  elected 
bishop  of  Nuevo  Segovia  in  the  Philippines, 
which  oflBce  he  did  not  accept,  and  was  bishop 
herein  1648. 

9.  Don  Pedro  de  los  Reyes  Rios  of  Madrid^ 
native  of  Seville,  monk  of  the  order  of  San  Benito, 
xaaster,  preacher  in  general,  theological  doctor, 
and  poser  to  the  cathedrals  of  the  university  of 
Oviedo,  difinidor  and  abbot  of  the  monasteries  of 
San  Isidro  de  Duenas,  San  Claudio  de  Leon,  and 
San  Benito  de  Sevilla,  preacher  to  Charles  IL 
elected  bbhop  of  this  church,  and  before  be  went 
over  to  it,  promoted  to  that  of  Yucatan  in  1700. 

10.  Don  Dray  Juan  Perez  Carpintero;  elected 
in  the  same  year,  1700. 

11.  Don  Fray  Ansel  Maldonado,  native  of 
Ocana,  monk  ot  San  Bernardo,  doctor  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  the  university  of  AlcaUl ;  he 
wrote  in  defence  of  the  right  of  Philip  V.  to  the 
crown  of  Spain  ;  presented  to  the  bishopric  of 
Honduras,  and  after  taking  possession,  promc^ 
iothe  church  of  Antequara  m  170S. 

12.  Don  Erqy  AntoQio  Guadalupe  Lopea  Por* 
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tillo,  native  of  Guadalazara  in  Nueva  Espaiiaj 
of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  a  man  of  ffreat  leam« 
ing  and  virtue,  domestic  prelate  of  his  holiness 
Benedict  Tilll. ;  presented  to  the  bishopric  of 
Coraayagua  in  17S5  ;  he  died  in  1748. 

IS.  Don  Fray  Francisco  Molina,  of  the  order 
of  St.  Basil,  master  of  theology,  abbot  of  the  mo« 
nastery  of  Cueliar,  thrice  of  that  of  Madrid,  and 
twice  difinidor  general  of  Castille;  elected  in 
1743. 

14.  Don  Diego  Rodriguez  Rivas  de  Yelasco, 
native  of  Riobamba  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  doc>i 
tor  of  both  laws  in  the  university  of  AIcal&,  coU 
l^ian  of  the  collie  of  Los  Vc^des,  titular  arch- 
d^con  of  the  holy  church  of  Guatemala;  elected 
bishop  in  1750,  and  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
Guadalaxara  in  1768. 

15.  Don  Miguel  Anselmo  Alvarez  de  Abreu, 
native  of  Teneriffe,  secretary  of  the  bishop  of  Se* 
govia,  and  canon  in  the  church  of  Canarias,  judge 
of  the  apostolical  chamber,  and  of  the  tribunal  of 
the  holy  crusade,  auxiliary  bishop  of  the  Pueida  de 
los  Angeles,  presented  to  this  in  176S,  and  pro- 
moted to  that  of  Antequera  iii  1767. 

16.  Don  Isidoro  Rodriguez ;  he  died  in  1767. 

17.  Don  Antonio  de  Macarulk,  ekcted  in  1767, 
and  prmnoted  to  that  of  Durango  in  1773. 

18.  Don  Francisco  Joseph  de  Palencia.  electeA 
in  1773. 

19.  Don  Fray  Antonio  de  San  Miguel,  in  1776. 
until  178S. 

SO.  Don  Joseph  Aatonio  de  Isabella,  in  1783. 

COMBAGUEN,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
district  of  Tolten  Alto  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile. 

[COMBAHEE,  a  considerable  river  of  S. 
Carolina,  which  enters  St.  Helena  sound,  between 
Coosa  and  Ashepoo  rivers.  J 

[Com BAH  BE  Ferry,  on  the  above,  river,  is  IT 
miles  from  Jacksonsborouffh,  15  from  PocotagUo^ 
and  5S  from  Charlestown.J 

COMBACA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  aoil 
corregimiento  of  Larecaja  in  Peru. 

COMBAPATA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregtmiefUo  of  Tin(a  in  Peru ;  situate  upon 
An  eminence  near  the  royal  road  which  leads  fronk 
La  Plata  to  Lima.  Its  natives  say  that  it  has  the 
best  and  most  healthy  temp^ature  of  any  in  the 
kingdom,  and  they  mention  some  persons  wb^ 
have  lived  here  to  the  age  of  140  years. 

CoMBAPATA,  a  river  of  the  above  province 
and  corregimiento.  It  rises  in  the  cordUkra  near 
the  setUeiaent  of  Punoa,  runs  some  distance  e.  and 
then  turning  n.  enters  the  source  of  the  Vflco* 
mayo. 

COMBEIMA^  a  large  river  of  the  proviaca 
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and  goyernment  of  Neyba  in  the  kingdom  of  Gra- 
nada. It  rises  in  the  paramo  or  mountain  desert 
of  Quindiu,  traverses  and  waters  the  valleys  of 
Las  Lanzas^  and  unites  itself  with  that  of  San 
Juan,  taking  the  name  of  Coello,  from  a  Spaniard 
of  this  name  having  been  drowned  in  it.  It  then 
enters  the  Magdalena* 

COMBEJU,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Rey  in  Brazil ;  situate  at  the  source 
of  the  river  Curitaba. 

COMBERUI,  Bay  of,  on  the  coast  of  the  pro- 
vince  and  captainship  of  Rey  in  Brazil,  it  lies 
between  the  day  of  Tasay  and  the  isIancLof  Gallo. 

COMBES,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Bar- 
badoes,  in  the  district  of  the  parish  of  St.  George. 

COMBINCUMA,  a  spacious,  and  but  little 
known  country  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It  is 
full  of  woods,  in  which  there  are  many  wild  beasts 
and  snakes  of  various  kinds,  and  it  is  watered  by 
many  rivers,  all  of  which  enter  the  s.  side  of  the 
Marafion.  Amongst  the  various  nations  which 
inhabit  it  is  that  of  the  Tontones. 

COMBITA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
correglmiento  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Rcyno  de 
Granada.  It  is  of  a  cold  temperature,  and  pro- 
duces the  fruits  corresponding  with  its  climate. 
It  contains  100  house-keepers,  and  as  many  other 
Indians,  and  is  two  leagues  to  the  n.  w.  of  its 
capital. 

COMBLES,  Los  Cinco,  'a  settlement  and 
parish  of  the  island  of  St.  Christopher,  one  of  the 
Antilles ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  n.  w.  coast, 
and  in  the  part  formerly  possessed  by  the  Eng- 
lish. 

COM  BOY,  a  rocky  shoal  of  the  N.  sea,  to  the 
i«  of  that  of  La  Vivora. 

COMEAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Los  Zoques  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala. 

COMECUERO,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Honduras  in  the  kingoom  of  Guate- 
mala. It  runs  into  the  gulf  which  has  the  name 
of  the  province. 

COMETA,  PuNTA  DE,  a  point  or  cape  of 
theCaico  Grande,  or  Del  N.  (of  the  N.)  on  the  n.  e. 
coast. 

CoMETA,  ashoal  of  rocks,  near  upon  the  n.  e. 
cdast  of  the  island  of  Caico  Grande,  or  Del  N. 
and  by  the  farmer  point,  from  whence  it  takes  its 
name. 

rcOMFORT  Point  is  the  i.  easternmost  part 
of  Elizabeth  City  county  in  Virginia,  formedT  by 
James  river  at  its  mouth  in  Chesapeak  bay.  Point 
Comfort  lies  19  miles  a?.  by«.  of  cape  Henry.] 

CoMFOBT  Point,  another  point,  which  ii  also 
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of  the  same  coast  and  province  as  the  former,  and 
within  that  bay,  being  one  of  the  points  which  form 
the  entrance  of  the  river  York. 

CoMFoiiT  Point,  another,  on  the  s.  coast  of 
Hudson^s  bay,  in  the  province  of  this  name. 

COMICHIGELES,  Sierra  oe,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Tucum&n,  and  bounded 
by  the  sierra  of  Cuyo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile.  It 
runs  from  s.  s.  e.  on  the  shore  of  the  Concara,  and 
in  fact  follows  the  course  of  that  river. 

COMISARIO,  PuNTA  DEL,  a  long  «trip  of 
land  which  runs  into  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Cartagena,  between 
this  city  and  the  point  of  S.  Bernardo. 

COMISTAHUACAN,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Los  Zoques  in.  the 
kin£^dom  of  Guatemala. 

COMITLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Chiapa  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala. 

CoMiTLAN,  another  settlement,  in  the  pro* 
vince  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Capanabastla  in  the 
same  kingdom. 

[COMMANOES,  one  of  the  Small  Virgin 
isles,  in  the  W.  Indies,  situate  to  the  n.n,e.  of 
Tortula.l 

COMOCAUTLA,  San  Pedro  de,  a  settle, 
ment  of  the  head  settlement  of  Zapotitlan,  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Xacatlan,  in  Nueva  Espana, 
three  leagues  distant  from  its  head  settlement. 

COMO-LE WU,  or  Rio  de  los  Sauces,  call- 
ed also  Gran  Dcsa^uadero.     See  Sauces.. 

COMONDU,  San  Joseph  db,  a  settlement 
of  the  missions  which  were  held  by  the  regulars 
of  the  company  of  Jesuits  in  the  province  of  Ca- 
lifornia ;  situate  near  the  sea-coast,  between  the 
settlements  of  La  Concepcion  and  San  Francisco 
Xavier. 

CoMONDU,  San  Joseph  de,  a  bay  of  this  pro*'' 
vince,  between  the  bay  of  Concepcion  and  the 
island  of  Carmen. 

COMOPORO,  a  settlendent  of  thefovemment 
of  Maracaibo  in  the  province  of  Venezuela; 
situate  on  the  coast  of  the  lake  towards  the  e.  part. 

COMORI,  CaiQUfi  de,  a  creek  and  establish- 
ment of  the  French,  in  their  possessions  in 
Guayana. 

COMORIPA,  or  Comoriopa,  as  some  will 
have  it,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of  Ostimuri 
in  Nueva  Espana ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Hiaqui,  between  the  settlements  of  Cocoria  and 
Tecoriona. 

COMPOSTELA,  a  province  and  akiMa 
mayor  of  Nueva  Galicia.  Its  jurisdiction  extends 
from  the  mouth  of  Uie  large  rivev  Saa  Pcdio^  as 
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fer  as  tbe  confines  of  the  deakUa  mayor  of  TepU 
que.  It  is  of  an  hot  temperatore,  abounding  in 
maize^  cotton,  cocoa-trees,  and  other  fruits  pecu« 
liar  to  the  climate ;  and '  particularly  in  large  and 
small  cattle,  which  breed  in  numberless  wards  and 
country  estates.  It  has  silver  mines,  which  are 
worked  to  tolerable  profit.  It  is  but  thinly 
peopled,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  are 
muHte9  and  N^ro  slayes.  It  is  watered  by  the 
mer  Canas,  which  rises  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
Acaponeta.  The  capital  is  of  the  same  name. 
This  was  founded  by  Nufio  de  Guzman  in  1531, 
and  is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  where  the 
tribunal  of  royal  audience  and  episcopal  see  were 
erected;  these  being  afterwards  removed  to  the 
city  of  Guadalaxara.  This  latter  city  was  at  the 
same  time  made  the  capital,  from  its  proximity  to 
the  shore  of  the  S*  sea,  its  distance  from  the  same 
being  only  IS  leagues.  It  was  at  that  time  ver^ 
wealthy,  but  it  afterwards  fell  to  decay  :  the  pri- 
macy was  also  taken  from  it,  and  it  is  nothing  now 
but  a  miserable  village.  Its  natives  are  the  most 
polite  and  best  afiected  to  the  Spaniards  of  any  in 
the  whole  kingdom.  [To  the  n .  w.  of  Coropos- 
tela,  as  well  as  in  the  aistricts  of  AuUan,  Ahux- 
catlan,  and  Acaponeta,  a  tobacco  of  a  superior 

iuality  was  formerly  cultivated.]  .  Iiat  SI^  W  n. 
long.  104^  VH  o.    The  settlements  of  this  juris- 
diction are, 

Matanchel,  Sapotan, 

San  Pedro,  Mazatlan, 

Calimaya,  Xaltocan. 

CoMPOST£i#A,  another  city,  in  the  bland  of  St. 
Domineo.    See  Azua. 

COMPTON,  a  iettlement  of  the  English,  in  the 
province  and  colony  of  Massachusetts  ;  situate  on 
the  coast,  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Buzard. 

COMUATO,  a  small  island  of  the  lake  or  sea 
of  Chalapa,  in  tlie  district  of  the  akeUdia  mayor 
of  Zamora,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Espafia.  It 
is  of  a  hot  and  moist  temperature,  surrounded  by 
thick  reeds  and  Indian  fig-trees*  In  the  dry  sea- 
son it  communicates  with  the  mainland.  Itspo- 
Sulation  is  scanty,  and  consists  of  SO  families  of 
paniards,  and  in  its  plains  various  herds  of  large 
cattle  eraze.    Nine  leagues  from  tbe  capital. 

GO  AlUTA,  a  city  of  the  province  and  captain^ 
skip  of  Par&  in  Brazil,  founded  in  1581  by  Juan 
Pedro  de  Oliveiro,  on  tbe  e.  shore  of  the  river 
Pacaza.  It  is  at  present  destroyed,  and  some 
small  houses  alone  remain,  where,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  its  situation,  a  small  garrison  of  Portu- 
guese resides. 
COJNAllASET,  a  xocky  shoal  of  the  coast  of 
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the  province  and  colony  of  New  England,  at  the 
entrance  of  port  Boston. 

CONAICA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Angaraez  in  Peru. 

[CONAJOHARY,  a  post-town  on  the  s.  side  of 
Mohawk  river,  New  York,  very  large,  36  miles 
above  Schenectady,  and  SJ8  from  Pniladelphia.. 
See  Canajohary.] 

CONANAMA,  a  bay  of  the  provmce  and  go«^ 
veilment  of  Guayana. 

Co  NAN  AM  A,  a  river  of  the  same  name,  in  this 
province. 

CONARDO.TUBA,  a  river  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Los  Ilheos  in  Brazil.  It  rises 
near  the  coast,  and  runs  e.  between  those  of  the 
I3uiia  And  Ilheos 

[CONAWANGO,  a  n.  branch  of  Alleghany 
river,  in  Pennsylvania,  which  rises  from  Cha- 
taughoue  lake.l 

Con  GARY,  a  river  of  the  province  and  coT" 
regimiento  of  Cuyo  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile.  It 
rises  from  a  small  lake  to  tbe  e.  of  the  mountain  of 
the  Pie  de  Palo,  and  running  s.  e.  returns,  form- 
ing a  curve  to  the  w.  when  it  divides  itself  into  se- 
veral branches. 

CONCEPCION,  or  Pbnco,  a  city  of  the  king- 
dom of  ChOe,  the  capital  of  the  province  and 
carregimienio  of  its  name,  founded  in  1550  by 
Pedro  de  Yaldivia.  Its  situation  is  upon  a  barren 
and  uneven  territory,  somewhat  elevated,  on  the 
sea-shore,  and  on  the  side  of  a  large,  noble,  and 
convenient  bay.  On  the  n.  side  it  is  cross^  by  a 
rivulet,  and  on  the  s.  it  is  watered  by  the  river 
Andalien,  and  lies  not  far  from  the  Biobio.  It  ia 
a  small  city,  and  its  houses  and  buildings  are 
poor  and  much  r^uced.  It  has,  besides  Uie  ca- 
thedral church,  convents  of  tbe  religious  orders  of 
St.  Francis,  St.  Domingo,  La  Merced,  St.  An- 
gustin,  an  hospital  of  San  Juan  de  Dios,  and  a 
college  which  belonged  to  the  regulars  of  the  com- 
pany^ of  the  Jesuits,  and  which  is  tbe  best  build- 
ing in  it.  Its  climate  is  moderately  warm,  al- 
though in  the  winter  the  cold  is  great.  It  abonndt 
fpreatly  in  all  kinds  of  grain,  cattle,  and  delicious 
ruits,  and  these  are  cultivated  in  gardens  whick 
are  found  attached  to  almost  every  house.  It  lies 
open  on  all  sides,  beins;  commanded  hj  six  emi- 
nences ;  amongst  the  which  the  most  prominent  is 
that  which  is  called  Del  Romitorio,  and  extends 
as  far  as  the  city.  Its  only  defence  is  a  battery 
on  a  level  with  the  water,  which  defends  tbe  an- 
choring ground  of  the  bay.  The  natives  resemble 
the  rest  of  this  kingdom  :  they  are  strong,  robust, 
valorous,  and  well  made,  most  dexterous  in  the 
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management  of  the  horse,  and  in  this  thej  are  not 
unrivalled  by  the  women.  The  common  sort  arc- 
also  extremely  skilful  in  the  management  of  Uie 
lazoy  which  Ihey  throw  orer  the  animal  in  its 
flight,  never  missing  their  aim.  This  city  has 
suffered  eiitreme  misfortunes  ever  since  the  time  of 
its  foundation ;  for  shortly  after  this  took  place, 
its  inhabitants  found  themselves  under  the  neces- 
sity  of  retiring  from  it  to  Santiago,  through  the 
invasion  of  the  Araucanos  and  Tucapeles  Indians, 
who  made  themselves  masters  of  it,  and  sacked 
and  burnt  it  in  1654,  under  the  command  of  the 
Gazique  Lautaro  :  again,  though  the  Spaniards 
endeavoured  to  repeople  it,  they  were  a  second 
time  driven  back,  as  also  a  third  time,  in  1603, 
when  the  Governor  Don  Garcia  Hurtardo  de  Men- 
doza.  Marquis  of  Caiiete,  had  come  to  suppress 
the  general  insurrection  of  the  Indians.  It  was 
after  this  rebuilt,  and  in  1730  again  destroyed  by  a 
dreadful  earthquake,  being  entirely  inundated  by 
the  sea.  It  suffered  also  much  from  a  similar 
shock  in  1751.  In  the  chief  square,  or  market- 
place, is  a  beautiful  fountain,  made  by  the  com- 
mand of  Don  Di^o  Gonzalo  Montero.  The  tri- 
bunal of  royal  audience  was  fixed  in  this  city  from 
the  time  that  it  was  founded,  in  1567,  and  re- 
mained here  until  the  year  1574,  when  it  was 
translated  to  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  Santiago. 
It  has  been  the  heaa  of  a  bishopric  ever  since  16§0, 
when  this  honour  was  transferred  to  the  city  of 
Imperial.     It  is  the  residence  of  a  governor,  de-* 

Endent  on  the  captain-general  and  president ;  it 
ing  his  duty  to  reside  six  months  of  the  year  in 
Santiago,  and  the  other  six  in  this  city.  [Besides 
the  commerce  of  hides,  tallow,  and  dried  beef,  the 
inhabitants  of  Concepcion  carry  on  a  trade  in 
wheat,  which  Frazier  asserts  yields  100  for  one. 
Also  near  this  city,  as  well  as  in  various  other 
parts  of  Chile,  pit-coal  is  found  in  great  abund- 
ance ;  and,  according  to  the  above  author,  mines 
of  it  have  been  discovered  at  the  depth  of  one  or 
two  feet  from  the  surface.  See  Chile.]  Sixty 
leagues  to  the  *.  of  Santiago,  in  lat,  36^  48'  15* 
s.  and  long.  73°  8'. 

Bishops  who  have  presided  in    Concepcion  of 

Chile. 

1.  Don  Fray  Antonio  de  San  Miguel,  a  monk 
of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  native  of  Salamanca ; 
elected  to  be  first  bishop  in  1564,  and  promoted 
to  Quito  in  1587. 

2.  Don  Agustin  de  Cisneros,  dean  of  the  church 
of  Santiago  of  Chile ;  elected  bishop  of  this,  and 
•f  Concepcion,  in  1587 ;  he  died  in  1694. 

3.  Don  JProy  Pedro  de  Azuaga,  and  not  Diego  de 
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Zuaga,  as  Gil  Gonzales  D&vila  will  havt  il,  m 
monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis ;  elected  in 
1595 ;  he  died  before  he  was  consecrated. 

4.  Don  Fray  Reginaldode  Lizarraga,  native  of 
Lima;  elected  in  1796 ;  he  died  in  1613. 

5.  Don  CarkM  Marcelo  C(»rni,  native  of  Trux« 
illo  in  Peru,  magistral  canon  of  Lima ;  promoted 
to  the  bishopric  of  his  country  in  1690« 

6.  Don  Fray  Luis  Geronimo  de  Ore,  of  tht 
order  of  St.  Francis,  native  of  Guamanga,  a  ce* 
lebrated  writer  in  the  different  Indian  languMeSy 
for  which  he  bad  a  peculiar  talent ;  eleclecf  in 
1693;  he  died  in  1638. 

7.  Don  Fray  Alonso  de  Castro,  of  the  order  o§ 
St.  Augustin  ;  he  did  not  accept  the  bitboprie. 

8.  Don  Diego  de  Zambranaand  Villalbos ;  pnH 
moted  to  Santiago  of  Chile. 

9.  Don  Dray  Dionbio  Cimbron,  of  the  ordet 
of  St.  Bernard,  native  of  Cintruenigo  in  Navarra; 
he  was  prior  in  the  monasteries  of  Espina,  Jon* 
quera,  and  Ossera,  secretary  of  the  difmidor  gene* 
ral,  and  presented  to  the  bishopric  of  Concepcion 
in  J651. 

10.  Don  Fray  Di<^o  MedeUin,  of  the  order  d 
St.  Francis,  native  of  Lima. 

11.  Don  Fray  Antonio  de  Morales,  native  of 
Lima,  of  the  order  of  preachers,  provincial  in 
his  reli^rion. 

12.  Don  Fray  Francisco  de  Vergara  Loyoh  de 
Iza,  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin,  provincial  of 
his  religion,  and  native  of  Lima. 

\3.  Don  Fray  Andres  de  Betancur,  of  the  order 
of  St.  Francis,  provincial  in  the  province  of  Sai(^ta 
Fe  ;  elected  in  1664. 

14.  Don  Fray  Luis  de  Lemos  y  Usategui,  of 
the  order  of  6t.  Augustin,  preacher  to  King 
Charles  II.  native  of  Lima. 

15.  Don  Diego  Montero  del  Aguila;  promoted 
to  the  bishopric  of  Truxilk)  in  1716. 

16.  Don  Francisco  Antonio  de  Escandon;  pro« 
moted  to  the  bishopric  of  Quito  in  1730. 

17.  Don  Salvador  Bermudez,  school-master  in 
the  church  of  Quito;  be  did  not  accept  the  ap 

E ointment,  and  in  his  place  was  nominated  by  the 

18.  Don  Andres  de  Paredes  Polanco  y  Ar« 
mendariz,  who  was  afterwards  promoted  to  Quito 
in  1734. 

19.  Don  Pedro  Azua  Iturgoyen,  native  of  Lima ; 
promoted,  in  1744,  to  be  archbishop  of  Santa  F£. 

SO.  Don  Joseph  de  Toro  Zambrano,  native  rf 
Santiago  of  Chile,  doctoral  canon  of  its  chuich; 
elected,  in  1744,  bishop  of  Concepcion  ;  be  go>«^ 
vemed  until  bis  death  in  1760, 
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'  f  K  Dm  Ttay  Pedro  de  Espineim ;  elected  in 
1762 ;  he  goyertied  until  his  death,  in  1778. 
22.  Don  Francisco  Joseph  de  Maran ;  elected 

In  1779- 

CoNCEPCioN  DE  LA  V£OA,  another  cttj,  in 
the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  founded  bj  theAdniiml 
Gbristopher  Columbus,  on  a  beautiful  and  spacious 
plain,  or  llanura^  celebrated  for  a  conquest  gained 
on  it  by  a  numerous  army  of  Indians.  It  has  a  good 
parish  church,  erected  into  a  bishopric,  and  which 
yiftis  afterwards  done  away  with  in  1605,  it  being 
then  embodied  with  the  archbishopric  of  S.  Do- 
mingo. It  has  also  a  convent  of  the  religious 
order  of  St.  Francis,  in  which  is  deposited  and 
venerated  the  first  cross  that  the  discoverer  and  con- 
queror of  this  country  planted  liere ;  which,  aU 
though  the  Indians  have  endeavoured  with  all  their 
might  to  break  and  destroy,  has  resisted  all  their 
efforts.  Twenty-five  leagues  frodk  the  capital  of 
8.  Domingo. 

[CoNCEPCioN,  a  townof  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay ;  situate  on  the  e.  side  of 
the  river  Paraguay,  about  30  leagues  n.  of  Asun- 
cion.    Lat.  23°  gy  8*  8.     Long.  67^  16''  a?.] 

fCoNCEPcioK  DEL  Pao,  a  city  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Caracas  ;  composed  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Trinity,  of  Margareta^  and  of  Caracas, 
who  owned  the  folds  in  the  plains  near  the  Ori- 
noco, to  the  «.  of  Barcelona ;  they  here  succes- 
sively fished  thek  dwellmgs^  for  the  purpose  of 
being  in  the  centre  of  their  property,  and  or  super- 
intending it  themselves.     In  1744  the  number  of 
these  houses  were  found  considerable  enough  to  ac- 
quire the  name  of  village.    There  are  only  9300 
people  of  all  classes  here,  subsisting  with  facility 
by  the  fertility  of  the  soil.     The  air  and  water  are 
good,  and  the  only  inconveniences  the  inhabitants 
experience  are  an  excessive  heat,  and  inundations 
^  arising  from  the  long  and  heavy  rains.  The  prod  uce 
of  the  land  is  merely  the  provisions  common  to  the 
country.    The  wealth  <^  the  inhabitants  consists 
entirely  in  cattle,  which  they  export,  to  Trinity, 
via  Guarapiche  or  Orinoco.     This  village,  now 
a  city,  is  distinguished  from  St  John  the  Baptist 
del  Pao,  situate  in  the  province  of  Venezuelfi,  by 
the  title  of  Conccpcion  del  Pao.    Lat.  8""  42'  n. 
Long.  63^  10'  w.] 

CoNCEPCioN,  a  settlement,  the  capital  of  the 
province  and  corrigimiento  of  Xauja  in  Peru. 

CONCEPCION,  another,  of  the  same  province  and 
€€frrcgimientOy  in  which  there  is  a  convent  of  the 
religious  order  of  St.  Francis. 

CoNCEPCioN,  another,  of  the  province  and  cor»^ 
regimiefUo  of  Lucanas  in  the  same  kingdom ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Otoca» 
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GoMCBfctoN,  another,  of  the  same  prOvince'ond 

ki^[doui ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Paraisancos. . 

CoNCEPcioN,  another,  of  the  province  and  cor* 

regimienio  of  Chichas  and  Tarija  in  the  same  king? 

dom,  and  of  the  district  of  the  former. 

CoNCEFoioN,  another,  of  the  province  and  cor* 
regimienio  of  Yilcas  Huaiman  in  the  same  king- 
dom ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Vizchongo* 

CoNCBPcioN,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
and  akaldia  mayor  of  Leon  in  Nueva  Espann,  nnd 
of  the  bishopric  of  Mechoac&n ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Rincon.  It  contains  208  families  of  In- 
dians, 100  of  Spaniards,  and  M  of  Mustces.  It 
produces  wheat,  maize,  and  other  seeds,  and  is  a 
quarter  of  a  league  from  its  curacy,  and  four 
leagues  from  the  capital. 

CoNCEPcioN,  another  small  settlement  or  ward, 
united  to  that  of  Tequiszitlan,  of  the  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Theotihuacan  in  the  same  kingdom. 

Conccpcion^  another,  of  the  missions  which 
are  held  by  the  religious  order  of  St.  Francis,  ia 
the  province  of  Texas  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Es-^ 
pana.  It  is  119  leagues  to  the  e.  n.  e.  of  the  pre- 
sidency of  San  Antonio  de  Bejar. 

Conccpcion,  another,  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Je-^ 
suits,  in  the  province  and  government  of  Mainas, 
of  the  kingdom  of  Quito ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  great  river  Maranon,  on  a  point  of  land  formed 
by  the  same,  and  where  this  river  is  entered  by  the 
Apena  and  the  Guallaga. 

CoNCBPcioN,  another,  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  3g^ 
suits,  in  the  province  of  Tepeguana,  and  kingdom 
of  Nueva  Vizcaya;  situate  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  Florido,  near  the  settlement  and  real  of  the 
mines  of  Parrai. 

CoNCEPciOK,  another,  of  the  missions  which 
belong  to  the  religion  of  St.  Francis,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Taraumara,  an4  kingdom  of  Nueva  viz- 
caya, lying  17  leagues  distant  between  the  s.  and 
s.  w.  of  the  real  of  the  mines  of  San  Felipe  de  Chi» 
guagua. 

CoNCEPcioN,  another,  with  the  surname  of 
Achaguas,  being  composed  of  Indians  of  this  na-^ 
tion,  in  the  kin^om  of  Granada  ;  of  the  missions 
which  were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company' 
of  Jesuits  in  Orinoco;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the* 
river  Meta. 

CoNCBPCioN,  another  settlement,  the  capital  of 
the  province  and  captainship  of  Itamaraca  in  Bra-^ 
zil ;  situate  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  by  tiie  sea-^ 
side.  It  has  a  magnificent  parish  church*  and  is 
garrisoned  by  two  companies  of  troops.  It  con- 
tains 300  housekeepers,  and  has  three  large  8U|^ 
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inilb.  The  whole  of  the  district  of  its  territory  is 
covered  "with  estates  and  country-seats,  which 
abound  in  all  kinds  of  fruits,  at  once  rendering  it 
a  place  pleasing  and  advantageous  for  residence. 

CoNCEPCiox,  another,  of  the  province  and  coV" 
regimiento  of  Pacajes  in  Peru  ;  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  lake  Titicaca,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Desaguadero. 

CoNCEPiiox,  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
▼emment  of  the  Chiquitos  Indians,  in  the  same 
kingdom  ;  a  reduccion  of  the  missions  which  were 
held  in  this  province  by  the  regulars  of  the  com- 
pany of  the  Jesuits  ;  situate  between  the  source  of 
the  river  Verde  and  the  river  Ubay. 

CoNCBPcioN,  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Moxos  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito ; 
situate  between  the  rivers  Guandesand  Yraibi,  and 
nearly  in  the  spot  where  they  join. 

CoNCEPCioN,  another,  of  the  former  province 
and  government ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 

Itenes. 

CoNCEPCTON,  another,  of  the  province  and 
ooitfitry  of  the  Amazonas,  in  the  Portuguese  pos- 
session^ ;  a  reduccion  of  the  missions  which  are  held 
by  the  Carmelite  fathers  of  this  nation  ;  situate  on 
the  shore  of  a  pool  or  lake  formed  by  the  river 

Urubii. 

CoNCGPCioN,   another,  of  the  missions  which 

^rere  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Je- 
anits  in  California ;  situate  near  the  sea-coast  and 
the  Puerto  Nuevo,  or  New  Port. 

CoNGEPCioy,  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
Temment  of  Tucuman  in  Peru,  and  district  of 
Chaco;  being  a  reduccion  of  the  Abipones  Indians, 
•of  the  mission  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company 
of  Jesuits,  and  to-day  under  the  charge  of  the  reli- 
gious order  of  S.  Francisco. 

CoNCEPCioN,  another,  which  is  also  called  Fu- 
enclara  or  Canada,  of  the  missions  held  by  the  re- 
ligion of  St.  Francis,  in  the  kingdom  of  Nuevo 
Mexico. 

CoNCEPCioN,  another,  which  is  the  real  of  the 
silver  mines  of  the  province  and  government  of 
Sonora  in  Nueva  Espana.  • 

CoNCEPCioN,  another,  of  the  province  and  Cfl'p- 
iahuhip  of  Rio  Janeiro  in  Brazil ;  situate  on  the 
coast)  opposite  the  Isia  Grande. 

CoNCKPcioN,  another,  of  the  province  and  cap- 
tamship  of  S.  Vincente  in  the  same  kingdom. 

CoNCEPcioN,  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ayres ;  situate  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Saladillo,  on  the  coast  which  lies  between 
the  river  La  Plata  and  the  straits  of  Magellan. 

CowcBPCioN,  another,  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Je- 
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suits,  in  the  province  and  government  of  Buenos 
Ayres  ;  situate  on  the  w.  shore  of  the  river  Uru- 
guay.    [Lat.  9T  58'  43^'.     Long.  55^  27'  13^  w.] 

CoNCEPciON,  another,  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Je- 
suits, in  the  country  of  the  Chiquitos  Indians,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Peru  ;  situate  to  the  e.  of  that  of 
San  Francisco  Xavier. 

CoNCEPcioN,  another,  of  the  province  and  go« 
vernment  of  Cinaloa  in  Nueva  Espana. 

CoNCEPcioN,  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Quixos  and  Macas  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  which  produces  nothing  but  maize,  jfucas^ 
plantains,  and  quantities  of  aloes,  with  the  which 
the  natives  pay  their  tribute,  and  which  are  much 
esteemed  in  Peru. 

CoxcEPcioN,  a  town  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Tucuman  in  Peru,  in  the  jurisdicuon 
of  the  city  of  Santiago  del  Estero,  between  the 
rivers  Bermejo  and  Saiado.  It  was  destroyed  by 
the  infidel  Indians. 

CoNCEPcioN,  a  bay  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile, 
at  the  innermost  part  of  which,  and  four  leagues 
from  its  entrance,  is  found  a  bed  of  shells,  from 
which  is  made  excellent  lime. 

CoNCEPcioN,  another  bay,  in  the  ffulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, or  Mar  Roxo  de  Cortes.  It  is  very  larm 
and  capacious,  having  within  it  various  islanas* 
Its  entrance  is,  however,  very  narrow. 

CoNCEPcioN,  a  river  in  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Costarica,  which  runs  into  the  sea  be- 
tween that  of  San  Antonio  and  that  ot  Porteie. 

CoNCEPcioN,  another,  of  the  kingdom  of  Bra* 
zil,  which  rises  to  the  w.  of  the  town  of  Gorias, 
runs  5. 5.  t0.  and  unites  itself  with  that  of  the  Re- 
medios,  \o  enter  the  river  Prieto  or  La  Palma. 

CoNCEFciON,  another,  which  is  an  arm  of  the 
river  Picazuru,  in  the  province  and  government  of 
Paraguay. 

CoNCEPcioN,  another,  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile, 
which  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  city  of 
Concepcion,  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  Iny  of  this 
name. 

[Concepcion,  a  large  bay  on  the  e,  side  of 
Newfoundland  island,  whose  entrance  is  b^ween 
cape  St.  Francis  on  the  s.  and  Flamborough  head 
on  the  n.  It  runs  a  great  way  into  the  land  in  a  i. 
direction,  having  numerous  bays  on  the  ».  side, 
on  which  are  two  settlements,  Carboniere  and 
Havre  de  Grace.  Settlements  were  made  here  in 
1610,  by  about  40  planters,  under  Governor  John 
Guy,  to  whom  King  James  had  granted  a  patent 
of  incorporation.] 

[Concepcion  of  Salate,  a  small  town  of  N. 
America,  in  the  province  of  Af echoac&n  in  Mexico 
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or  New  Spain,  was  built  by  the  Spaniaids,  as  well 
18  the  stations  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Pbilipi  to  se- 
cure the  road  from  Mechoac&n  to  the  silver  mines 
of  Zacatea.  They  have  also  given  this  name  to 
several  boroufirhs  of  America ;  as  to  that  in  His- 
paniola  island,  and  to  a  sea-port  of  California, 
&cj 

CONCHA,  San  Martin  db  la,  a  town  and 
capital  of  the  province  and  corresimiento  of  Quil- 
lota  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile ;  founded  in  17S6 
by  the  Licentiate  Don  Joseph  de  Santiago  Concha, 
who  gave  it  his  name,  being  at  the  time  temporal 
president  of  this  kingdom.  Its  situation  is  in  a 
valley,  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  of  any  in  the 
kingdom,  and  it  particularly  abounds  in  wheat, 
it  has  been  celebrated  for  the  abundance  of  gold 
that  has  been  taken  out  of  a  mine  within  its  dis- 
trict, and  for  the  protection  of  which  a  fort  had 
been  built  by  Pedro  de  Valdivia.  It  has  a  very 
good  parish  church,  three  convents  of  the  religious 
orders  of  St.  Francis,  St.  Augustin,  and  La  Merced, 
and  a  college  which  belonged  to  the  regulars  of 
the  company  of  Jesuits,  and  which  is  at  present  oc- 
cupied by  the  monks  of  St.  Domingo,  and  a  house 
of  retirement  for  spiritual  exercies,  founded  and 
endowed  by  a  certain  individual.  In  the  district 
of  this  city  European  chesnuts  grow,  and  not  far 
from  it  is  a  lime-ktln  belonging  to  the  king,  and 
which  renders  a  supply  for  the  works  going  on  at 
the  garrison  of  Valdivia.  Nine  leagues  from  Yal- 
parayso.    Lat.  S2°48's.    Long.  7r  i(y  a. 

Concha,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  S.  Carolina; 
situate  near  the  source  of  the  river  Sonlahowe. 

Concha,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Santa  Marta,  to  the  e.  of  the  cape 
of  La  Aguja. 

Concha,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go^ 
Tcrnmcnt  of  Tucum&n  in  Peru;  situate  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  its  name,  and  where  it  en- 
ters the  Pasage. 

Concha,  a  river  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city 
of  Salta,  runs  e.  and  enters  the  Pasage  between 
the  river  Blanco  and  that  of  Metau. 

CONCHACHITOUU,  a  settlement  of  Indians 
0f  S.  Carolina,  where  a  fort  has  been  built  by  the 
English  for  the  defence  of  the  establishment  which 
they  hold  there. 

CONCHALI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cor* 
regitnienlo  of  Quillota  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile.  It 
runs  w.  and  enters  the  sea. 

CONCHAMARCA,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
Tince  and  corregithiento  of  Huanuco  in  Peru  ;  an- 
■ezed  to  the  curacy  of  San  Miguel  de  Huacar. 
CQNCHAO^  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
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ctnregimienio  of  Caxatambo  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Andajes. 

[CONCH  AS,  a  parish  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ayres  ;  situate  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  about  six  leagues  n.  w.  of  Buenos 
Ayres.    Lat.  34°  24' 56"  5.     Long.  58°  23' 30"  2».] 

Conchas,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  runs  «.  e.  and  en- 
ters the  river  La  Plata,  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  capital. 

Conchas,  another  river,  in  the  province  and 
captainship  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  Brazil.  It  is 
small,  rises  near  the  coast,  and  empties  itself  at  the 
mouth  of  that  of  Amargoso. 

Conchas,  another,  of  the.  kingdom  of  Nueva 
Espaiia,  which  runs  into  the  sea  at  the  bay  of 
Mexico,  being  first  united  to  the  Bravo. 

Conchas,  another,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  distinct  from 
that  of  which  we  have  spoken.  It  runs  w.  and 
enters  the  Parand,  close  to  the  settlement  of  La 
Baxada  de  Santa  ¥6. 

[CONCHATTAS,  Indians  of  N.  America,  al- 
roost  the  same  people  as  the  Allibamis.  They 
first  lived  on  Bayau  Chico,  in  Appelousa  district ; 
but,  four  years  ago,  moved  to  the  river  Sabine^ 
settled  themselves  on  the  e.  bank,  where  they  now 
live,  in  nearly  a  t.  direction  from  Natch  itocb,  and 
distant  about  80  miles.  They  call  their  number 
of  men  about  160 ;  but  say,  if  they  were  alto^ther^ 
they  would  amount  to  200.  Several  families  of 
them  live  in  detached  settlements.  They  are  eood 
hunters.  Game  is  here  in  plenty.  They  kill  an 
uncommon  number  of  bears.  One  man  alone, 
during  the  summer  and  fall  hunting,  sometimes 
kills  SOO  deer,  and  sells  his  skins  at  Si  dollars  per 
100.  The  bears  usually  ^ield  from  eight  to  12 
gallons  of  oil,  each  of  which  never  sells  for  less 
than  a  dollar  a  ^llon,  and  the  skin  a  dollar  more» 
.  No  great  quantity  of  the  meat  is  saved.  What 
the  hunters  do  not  use  when  out,  they  generally 
give  to  their  doss.  The  Conchattas  are  iriendly 
with  all  other  Indians,  and  speak  well  of  their 
neighbours  the  Carankouas,  who,  they  sav,  live 
about  80  miles  5.  of  them,  on  the  bay,  which  is 
the  nearest  point  to  the  sea  from  Natchitoches.. 
A  few  families  of  Chactaws  have  lately  settled  near 
them  from  Ba^au  Bceuf.  The  Conchattas  speak 
Creek,  which  is  their  native  language,  and  Chac- 
taw,  and  several  of  them  English  ;  and  one  or  two 
of  them  can  read  it  a  little.] 

CONCHOS,  San  Francisco  db  los,  a  settle* 
ment  and  garrison  of  the  province  of  the  Tepe* 
guana^  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Vizcaya  i  situate^ 
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on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  its  name,  near  where 
this  river  joins  that  of  Florido.  It  is  garrisoned 
by  a  captain,  a  lieutenant,  a  serjcant,  and  S3  sol- 
diers, to  guard  against  the  irruptions  of  the  infidel 
'Indians.  In  its  vicinity  are  the  estates  of  La  Ci- 
enega,  Sapian,  and  El  Pilar.  Fifty-eight  leagues 
to  the  rt.n.f,  of  the  city  of  Guadalaxara. 

CONCH  UCOS,  a  province  and  corres^imiento 
of  Peru  ;  bounded  n.  by  the  province  of  Huama- 
chucos,  n.  e.  by  that  of  Pataz,  and  separated  from 
thence  by  the  river  Marauon,  e,  and  s.  e.  by  the 
province  of  Mumalies,  and  s.  by  that  of  Caxa- 
tambo.  It  is  52  leagues  in  length,  and  in  some 
parts  20  in  width.  It  is  of  a  very  irregular  figure, 
and  of  various  temperature,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent situation  of  its  territories  ;  cold  in  all  the 
parts  bordering  upon  the  Cordillera^  mild  in  some 
parts,  and  in  others  excessively  hot.  It  is  very 
pleasant,  and  it  has  all  kinds  of  fruits,  which  it 
produces  in  abundance,  and  in  the  same  msinner 
wheat,  barley,  and  pot  herbs.  On  its  skirts  are 
found  numerous  herds  of  cattle  of  every  species, 
ftnd  from  the  wools  of  some  of  these  are  made  the 
^loth  manufiictures  of  the  country,  which  meet 
with  a  ready  demand  in  the  other  provinces.  The 
principal  rivers  by  which  it  is  watered  are  three  ; 
and  these  are  formed  by  various  streams  :  the  one 
of  them  enters  that  of  Santa  to  the  w.  and  the 
other  two  the  Maraiion.  The  most  s.  is  called  De 
Miraflores,  and  the  other,  which  is  very  large, 
keeps  the  name  of  the  province.  Here  arc  some 
mines  of  silver,  which  were  formerly  very  rich  ; 
as  also  some  lavaderos,  or  washing  places  of  gold, 
of  the  purest  quality,  the  standard  weight  of  it 
being  S3  carats.  Also  in  the  curacy  of  Xlamelin 
are  some  mines  of  brimstone,  and  a  fountain  or 
stream,  the  waters  of  which,  falling  down  into  a 
deep  slough,  become  condensed  and  converted  into 
a  stone  called  Catachi,  in  the  form  of  columns  much 
resembling  wax-candles,  of  a  very  white  colour. 
The  same  substance  is  used  as  a  remedy  against 
the  bloody  flux,  and  it  is  said,  that  being  made 
into  powders,  and  mixed  with  the  white  of  an  egg, 
it  forms  a  salve  which  accelerates  in  a  wonderml 
manner  the  knitting  of  fractured  bones.  It  com- 
prehends 15  curacies,  without  the  annexed  settle- 
ments, all  of  which,  the  former  and  the  latter,  are 
as  follows : 


Huari  del  Rey,  the  ca- 
pital, 
Chavin, 
Fluantar, 
Ban  Marcos, 
San  Ildefonto, 


San  Christoval, 

Yunga, 

Uco, 

Paucasi 

Yanas,  • 

Huachiy 


Llapo, 

Yupan, 

Ancos, 

Tauca, 

Cavana, 

Huendoval, 

Pallasca, 

Pampas, 

Lacabamba^ 

Conchucos, 

Huacachiy 


Rapayan, 

Llanielin« 

Acso, 

Mirgns, 

Taquia 

Siccican, 

San  Luis  de  Iluari, 

Chacas, 

Piscobamba, 

Sihuas, 

Puruay, 

Corongo, 

CoNCiiucos,  a  settlement  of  the  same  pro- 
vince ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Pallasca. 

CoNCuncos,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cor* 
regimiento  of  the  same  name  in  Peril,  which  risct 
in  the  cordiUera,  It  runs  s.  and  enters  the  Ma* 
rafion  near  the  settlement  of  Uchos  in  the  province 
of  Andahuailas. 

CONCON,  a  port  of  the  coast  of  the  kingdom 
of  Chile,  in  the  S.  sea,  and  province  and  corregi* 
mienlo  of  Quillota. 

[CONCORD,  a  post-town  of  New  Hampshire, 
very  flourishing,  and  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
Wn  bank  of  MerrimacK  river,  in  Rockingham 
county,  eight  miles  above  Hookset  falk.  The 
legislature,  of  late,  have  commonly  held  their  ses- 
sions here ;  and  from  its  central  situation,  and  a 
thriving  back  country,  it  will  probably  become  the 
permanent  seat  of  government.  Much  of  the  trade 
of  the  upper  country  centres  here.  A  handsome 
tall  bridge  across  the  Merrimack  connects  this 
town  with  Pembroke.  It  has  1747  inhabitants, 
and  was  incorporated  in  1765.  The  Indian  name 
was  Penacook.  It  was  granted  by  Massachusetts^ 
and  called  Rumford*  I'hc  compact  part  of  the 
town  contains  about  170  houses,  a  Congregational 
church,  and  an  academy,  which  was  incorporated 
in  1790.  It  is  54  miles  w.  n.  w,  of  Portsmootfai 
58  1.  w.  of  Dartmouth  college,  and  70  ii.  from 
Boston.     Lat.  43°  12'  n.    Long.  71^  31'  w.J 

[Concord,  in  Essex  county,  Vermont,  lies  on 
Connecticut  river,  opposite  a  part  of  the  Fifteen- 
mile  falls.] 

[Concord,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town,  one 
of  the  most  considerable  towns  in  Middlesex 
county ;  situated  on  Concord  river,  in  a  healthy 
and  pleasant  spot,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
county,  and  18  miles  n.  w.  of  Boston,  and  17  e. 
of  Lancaster,  lis  Indian  name  was  Musquelequid; 
and  it  owes  its  present  name  to  the  peaceable  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  obtained  from  (lie  nattvcB. 
The  first  settlers,  among  whom  were  the  Rer. 
Messrs.  Buckley  and  Jones,  ha?ing  settled  tbt 
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purchase,  obtained  an  act  of  incorporation,  Sep* 
tember  3,  1625 ;  and  this  was  the  most  distant 
settlement  from  the  sea-shore  of  New  England  at 
that  time.  The  settlers  never  had  any  contest  with 
the  Indians  ;  and  only  three  persons  were  ever  kill- 
ed by  them  within  the  limits  of  the  town.  In 
1791,  there  were  in  this  township  225  dwelling 
houses,  and  1590  inhabitants ;  of  the  latter  there 
were  80  persons  upwards  of  70  years  old.  For  13 
years  previous  to  1791,  the  average  number  of 
deaths  was  17  ;  one  in  four  of  whom  were  70  years 
old  and  upwards.  The  public  buildings  are,  a 
Congregational  church,  a  spacious  stone  gaol,  the 
best  in  New  Echgland,  and  a  very  handsome  county 
court-bouse.  The  town  is  accommodated  with 
three  convenient  bridges  over  the  river ;  one  of 
which  is  208  feet  long,  and  18  feet  wide,  supported 
by  12  piers,  built  after  the  manner  of  Charles  river 
bridge.  This  town  is  famous  in  the  history  of  the 
revolution,  hnving  been  the  seat  of  the  provincial 
congress  in  1774,  and  tbe  spot  where  the  first  op« 
position  was  made  to  the  witish  troop,  on  tne 
memorable  19th  of  April  1775.  The  general 
court  have  frequently  held  their,  sessions  here  when 
contagious  diseases  have  prevailed  in  the  capital. 
liat.  42°  20' «.] 

[Concord,  a  small  river  of  Massachusetts^ 
formed  of  two  branches,  which  unite  near  the 
centre  of  the  town  of  Concord,  whence  it  takes  its 
course  in  a  n*  e.  and  n.  direction  through  Bed- 
ford and  Billerica,  and  empties  itself  into  Merri- 
mack river  at  Tewksbury.  Concord  river  is 
remarkable  for  the  gentleness  of  its  current,  which 
18  scarcely  perceivwle  by  tbe  epre.  At  low  water 
mark  it  is  from  100  to  200  feet  wide,  and  from  three 
to  12  feet  deep.  During  floods.  Concord  river 
is  near  a  mile  in  breadth  ;  and  when  viewed  from 
the  town  of  Concord,  makes  a  fine  appearance.] 

[Concord,  a  township  in  Delaware  county, 
Pennsylvania.] 

[Concord,  a  settlement  in  Georgia,  on  the  e. 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  about  a  mUe  from  the  $• 
line  of  Tennessee,  108  miles  n.  from  tbe  mouth  of 
Yazoo  river,  and  218  below  the  Ohio.] 

CONDACHE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
yemment  of  Quixos  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It 
runs  ft.  e.  and  traversing  the  royal  road  which 
leads  from  Baza  to  Archidono,  enters  this  river  Co« 
quindo  on  its  «•  side,  in  37'  lat. 

[CONDE,  Fort,  or  Mobile  City,  is  situate  on 
the  9.  side  of  Mobile  bay,  in  W.  Florkla,  about 
40  miles  above  its  mouth,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 
Lat.  30°  69'  n.    Long.  88**  1 1'  t».  J 

CoNDE,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  tbe  Iroqaees  Indians,  in  iNew  France  or 
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Canada.  It  runs  n.  and  enters  tbe  lake  On« 
tario. 

CoNDB,  another  of  the  same  name.  See 
Verde. 

[CONDECEDO,  or  Desconocida,  a  cape  or 
promontory  of  N.America,  in  the  province  of 
Yucatan,  100  miles  «).  of  Mcrida.  Lat.  20^  50'  n. 
Long.  90°  45'  wA 

CONDEBAMBA,  a  large  and  beautiful  valley 
of  the  province  and  corregimiertto  of  Huamachuco 
in  Peru  ;  celebrated  for  its  fertility. 

CONDES,  River  of  the,  in  the  straits  of  Ma- 

fellan.     It  runs  into  the  sea  opposite  the  island 
anta  Ana. 

CONDESA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Cartagena;  situate  near  the  coast, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Dique,  which  forms  a  com- 
munication between  the  sea  and  the  grand  river 
Magdalena. 

CONDESUIOS  DB  Arbquipa,  a  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Peru ;  bounded  n.  by  that  of 
Parinocochas,  e.  by  that  of  Chumbivilcas,  s.  e. 
by  that  of  Canes  and  Canches,  and  s.  by  that  of 
Collahuas.  It  is  generally  of  a  cold  temperature, 
even  in  the  less  lofty  parts  of  the  cordillera ;  of 
a  rough  and  broken  territory,  and  with  very  bad 
roads.  Nevertheless,  no  inconsiderable  proportion 
of  wheat  is  grown  in  the  low  grounds,  as  likewise  of 
maize,  and  other  seeds  and  fruits,  such  as  grapes, 
pears,  peaches,  apples,  and  some  jBowers.  Upon 
the  heights  breed  many  vicunas,  htionacasy  and 
vizcachas,  and  in  other  parts  is  obtained  cochineal^ 
here  called  tnacno,  and  which  is  bartered  by  tho 
Indians  for  baizes  of  the  manufacture  of  the  country, 
and  for  cacao.  It  has  some  gold  mines  which 
were  worked  in  former  times,  and  which,  on  ac« 
count  of  the  baseness  of  the  metal,  the  depth  of  the 
mines,  and  hardness  of  the  strata,  have  not  pro* 
duced  so  much  as  formerly  they  did,  although 
they  are  not  now  without  yielding  some  emoIu-> 
ment:  such  are  those  of  Airahua,  Quiquimbo, 
Araure,  and  Aznacolea,  which  may  prcnluce  a 
little  more  than  the  expences  incurred  m  working 
them.  The  gold  of  these  mbes  is  from  19  to  80 
carats,  and  they  produce  from  three  to  four  ounces 
each  caxon.  They  are  worked  by  means  of  steel 
and  powder,  and  the  metals  are  ground  in  mills* 
The  greater  part  of  the  natives  of  this  province  oc- 
cupy themselves  in  carrying  the  productions  of  the 
valley  of  Mages,  of  the  province  of  Caman&,  such 
as  wines  and  brandies,  to  the  other  provinces  of 
the  sierra;  also  in  the  cultivation  of  seeds,  and 
some  in  working  tbe  mines.  It  is  watered  by  some 
small  rivers  or  streams,  which  incorporate  them« 
selves,  and  form  two  large  rivers.    Tne  capital  is 
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Chuquibamba,  and  the  other  settlements  of  its  juris- 
diction! M'hich  comprehend  nine  Curacies,  are  the 
followinsr : 


Chuquibamba, 

San  Pedro  de  Illomas, 

Andarajr, 

Yanaquihua, 

Chorunga, 

Alpacay, 

Llanca, 

'Cayarani, 

Areata, 

Salamancai 

Chichas, 

Quechalla, 

fielinga, 

Arirahua, 


Andahua, 

Cfaiica  and  Marca, 

Viraco, 

Pampacoica, 

Umachulco, 

Huancarama, 

Orcopampa, 

Chacnasy 

Ayo, 

San  Juan  Crisostomo  de 

Choco, 
Ucnchacas, 
Machahuajr, 
Tipan. 


CONDIUAS,  an  arm  of  the  river  Jamunda,  in 
the  country  of  Las  Amazonas,  and  in  the  Portu- 
guese possessions.  It  runs  from  the  lake  Mari- 
pava,  and  enters  the  Maranon. 

CONDOCONDO,  asettieraent  of  the  province 
and  corre^imicnto  of  Paria  in  Peru. 

CONDONOMA,  a  mine,  celebrated  for  its 
abundance  of  silver,  of  the  province  and  corregi^ 
mtento  of  Tinta  in  Peru. 

CONDORGUASI,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Tucuman  in  Peru  ;  belonging 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  Jujui,  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Laquinca. 

CONDOROMA,  a  settlement  and  asiento  of  the 
silver  mines  of  the  province  of  Canes  and  Canches 
or  Tinta  in  Peru,  where,  during  tempests  of  thun- 
der and  lightning,  is  experienced  a  singular  phe- 
nomenon ;  namely,  a  certain  prickly  sensation  upon 
the  hands  and  face,  i¥hich  they  called  moscas, 
(flies),  though  none  of  these  insects  are  ever  seen. 
It  is  indeed  attributed  to  the  air,  which  is  at  that 
time  highly  charged  with  electric  fluid ;  the  effects 
of  which  may  be  observed  on  the  handles  of  sticks, 
buckles,  lace,  and  other  metal  trinkets ;  the  same 
effects  ceasing  as  soon  as  the  tempest  is  over.  It 
is  obse^ed,  mat  in  no  other  parts  is  the  same  phe- 
nomenon known  to  exist. 

CoNDOROMA,  another  settlement,  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Chucuito  in  the  same 
kingdom  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  lake. ' 

CONDUITE,  orCoNDUiTA,  a  small  river  of 
the  province  and  country  of  the  Iroquees  Indians. 
It  runs  w.  forming  a  curve,  and  enters  the  lake 
Oswego. 

S ION  DUSK  EEG,  a  settlement  in  the  district 
aine,  in  Hsjncock  county,  containing  567  in- 
habitants.] 
•  CONEDAGUANET,  a  smaU  river  of  the  pro- 
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vincc  and  colony  of  Pennsylvania  and  county  of 
Cumberland.  It  runs  e.  and  enters  the  Susque- 
hanna. 

CONEGA,  a  small  island  of  the  s.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Newfoundland,  between  the  isle  of  Des- 
pair and  port  Bartran. 

CONEGHTA,  a  small  river  of  S.  Carolina.  It 
rises  in  the  territory  of  the  Tuscaroras  Indians,  mm 
8,  e.  and  enters  the  Neus. 

[CONEGOCHEAGUE  Creek  rises  near  Mer- 
cersburg,  Franklin  county,  Pensylvania,  runs  #. 
in  a  winding  course,  and  after  supplying  a  number 
of  mills,  empties  into  the  Potowmack,  at  William 
port,  in  Washington  county,  Maryland ;  19  miles 
5.  e.  of  Hancock,  and  eight  miles  s.  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania line.] 

CONEGOGEE,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  colony  of  Maryland.  It  runs  s,  and  enters 
the  Potowmack. 

CONEIUAGA,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  county  of  York. 
It  runs  e.  and  enters  the  Susquehanna. 

[CONEMAUGH  River,  and  Little  Coi  «naiigb, 
are  the  head  waters  of  Kiskemanitas,  in  Peniisjl- 
vania :  after  passing  through  Laurel  hill  and  Ches- 
nut  ridge,  Conemaugh  takes  that  name,  and 
empties  into  the  Alleghany,  29  miles  n.  e.  of  Pitts- 
burg. It  is  navigable  for  boats,  and  there  is  a 
Eorta^  of  18  miles  between  it  and  the  Frankstown 
ranch  of  Juniata  river.] 

[CONENTES,  Las,  a  city  of  La  Plata  or 
Paraguay  in  S.  America,  in  the  diocese  of  Buenos 

Ay  res.  7 

[CONESTEO,  a  w.  w.  branch  of  Tioga  river  in 
New  York.     See  Canicodeo  Creek.] 

CONESTOGA,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
same  province  and  colony  as  the  former  river ;  si- 
tuate between  the  e.  and  w.  arms  of  the  river  Sus- 
quehanna, where  the  Engliish  have  a  fort  and 
establishment  for  its  defence. 

CoNESTOGA,  ariver  of  this  province,  whichruns 
w.  then  turns  s.  and  enters  the  Susquehanna. 

[CONESUS,  a  small  lake  in  the  Genessee 
country,  New  York,  which  sends  its  waters  n.  w* 
to  Genessee  river.] 

CONETLA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
alcahUa  mayor  of  Comitlan  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala. 

CONFINES.  See  Villanueta  db  uo%  In- 
fantes. 

CONFUSO.    See  Togones. 

CONG,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  e«- 
taimhip  of  Rio  Grande  in  Brazil.  It  rises  near  toe 
coast,  runs  e,  and  enters  the  sea  between  tke  river 
Gqyana  ^ud  the  settlement  of  Gonzalo. 
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C0N6ACA,  a  setflement  of  the  province  and 
eorregimiento  of  Angaraes  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
uracy  of  Yulcamarca. 

CONGARI,  a  large  river  of  S.  Carolina.  It 
runs  s.  €.  taking  various  names,  till  it  enters  the 
sea.  It  is  first  called  Trente  Milles,  or  Thirty 
Miles,  then  Congari,  and  afterwards  Santi. 

CONGAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  for- 
regimienio  of  Caxatambo  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Ocros. 

CONGER,  Rock  OF,  a  small  island  or  rock, 
close  to  the  e,  coast  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes. 

CONGO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Oarien,  and  kingdom  of  Tierra  N  ueva ; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  a  river,  nvhich  gives  it 
its  'name,  and  of  the  coast  of  the  S.  sea,  within 
the  gulf  of  S.  Miguel. 

CONGOH  AS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captmnship  of  Espiritu  Santo  in  Brazil ;  situate  to 
the  w*  of  the  Villa  Rica. 

CONGURIPO,  Santiago  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  settlement  of  Puruandiro,  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Yalladolid,  in  the  province  and  bishopric 
of  Afechoac&n ;  situate  on  a  plain  or  shore  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  It  is  of  a  hot  temperature,  and  con* 
tains  12  families  of  Spaniards  and  MusteeSy  and  57 
of  Indians.  Twenty-six  leagues  from  the  captital 
Pasquaro. 

CONHAWAY,  a  large  river  of  N.  Carolina. 
It  runs  many  leagues ;  first  n.  e.  then  n.  and  after- 
wards n.  w.  and  enters  the  Ohio.  It  is  called  also 
Wood  river  and  New  river. 

CoNH  AW  AT,  another,  in  the  province  and  colony 
of  Virginia,  with  the  additional  title  of  Petit,  or 
Little.     It  also  runs  n.  w.  and  enters  the  Ohio. 

fcONHOCTON  Creek,  in  New  York,  is  the 
fi.  head  water  of  Tioga  river.  Near  its  mouth  is 
the  settlement  called  Bath.] 

CONICARI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

government  ofCinaloa  in  Nueva  Espaiia;  situate 

on  the  shore  and  at  the  source  of  the  river  Mayo. 

It  is  a  reduccion  of  the  missions  which  were  held 

'  by  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Jesuits. 

CONIGUAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Tarma  in  Peru, 
who  inhabit  the  mountains  of  the  Andes,  united 
with  the  Cunchos,  and  of  whom  but  little  is  known. 

CONIL,  Bocas  de,  entrances  which  the  sea 
makes  upon  the  coast  of  the  province  of  Yucatan, 
between  the  river  Lagartos,  and  the  baxos  or  shoals 
jof  Cuyo. 

CONILABQUEN,  a  small  river  of  the  district 
4>f  ToHen  Alto  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile.  It  runs  s. 
and  enters  the  Toltcn. 

CONIMA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  car* 
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regimienio  of  PaucarcoUa  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Moxo. 

CONNECTICUT,  a  county  of  the  province 
and  colony  of  New  England  in  N.  America.  It  is 
bounded  w,  by  New  York  and  the  river  Uudson ; 
is  separated  from  the  large  island  by  an  arm  of  the 
sea  to  the  s. ;  has  to  the  e.  Rhode  island,  with  part 
of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  other  part 
of  the  same  colony  to  the  n.  It  is  traversed  by  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  which  is  the  largest  of  the 
whole  province,  and  navigable  by  large  vessels  for 
40  miles.  This  provirfce  abounds  in  wood,  tur- 
pentine, and  resins ;  in  the  collecting  of  which 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  are  occupied ,  although 
the  greater  part  of  them  are  employed  in  fishing, 
and  in  hewing  timber  for  the  building  of  vessels 
and  other  useful  purposes.    The  merchants  of  the 

Erovince  once  sent  to  King  Charles  II.  some  tim- 
er or  trees,  of  so  fine  a  growth  as  to  serve  for 
masts  of  ships  of  the  largest  burthen.  The  great 
trade  of  woods  and  timbers  carried  on  by  means 
of  the  river  has  much  increased  its  navigation. 
This  territory  is  not  without  its  mines  of  metal, 
such  as  lead,  iron,  and  copper;  the  first  of  these 
have  yielded  some  emolument,  but  the  others 
have  never  yet  produced  any  thing  considerable, 
notwithstanding  the  repeated  attempts  which  have 
been  m^de  to  work  tnem.  This  county  is  well 
peopled  and  flourishing,  since  it  numbers  upwards 
of  40,000  souk,  notwithstanding  the  devastations 
that  it  has  suflfered  through  the  French,  the  In- 
dians, and  the  pirates,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
when  all  the  fishing  vessels  were  destroyed. 
When  this  colony  was  first  founded,  many  great 
privileges  were  given  it,  which  have  always  been 
maintained  by  the  English  governor,  through 
the  fidelity  which  it  manifested  in  not  joining 
the  insurrection  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts, 
until,  in  the  last  war,  it  was  separated  from  the 
metropolis,  as  is  seen  in  the  article  Un  ited  States 
OF  America. 

[Connecticut,  one  of  the  United  States  of 
North  Americit,  called  by  the  ancient  natives 
Qunnihticut,  is  situated  between  lat.  41^  and  4S^ 
2'  fi.  and  between  long.  71°  20'  and  7:P  15'  w.  Its 

greatest  breadth  is  72  miles,  its  length  JOG  mill's; 
ounded;?.  by  Massachusetts;  e.  by  lUiodc  island; 
s.  by  the  sound  which  divides  it  from  Lon^r  island  ; 
and  w,  by  the  state  of  New  York.  This  s<ate 
contains  about  4674  square  miles;  equal  to  about 
2,640,000  acres.  It  is  divided  into  eight  counties, 
viz.  Fairfield,  New  Haven,  Middlesex,  and  New 
London,  which  extend  along  the  sound  from  w.  to 
e. :  Litchfield,  Hartford,  Tolland, and  Windham, 
extend  in  the  same  direction  on  the  border  oflht;] 
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[state  of  Massachttscits.  The  cdunties  are  divided 
and  subdivided  into  townships  and  parishes;  in 
each  of  which  is  one  or  more  places  of  public 
"worship,  and  school-houses  at  convenient  distances* 
The  number  of  townships  is  about  200.  Each 
township  is  a  corporation  invested  with  powers  suf- 
ficient for  their  own  internal  regulation.  The 
number  of  representatives  is  sometimes  180;  but 
more  commonly  about  160 ;  a  number  fully  adc« 
quate  to  legislate  for  a  wise  and  virtuous  people, 
well  informed,  and  jealous  of  their  rights ;  and 
whose  external  circumstances  approach  nearer  to 
equality  than  those,  perhaps,  of  any  other  people 
in  a  state  of  civilization  in  the  world. 

The  principal  rivers  in  this  state  ai^,  Connecti*- 
cut,  Housatonick,  the  Thames,  and  their  branches, 
which,  with  such  others  as  are  worthy  of  notice, 
are  described  under  their  respective  names.  The 
whole  of  the  sea-^^oast  is  indented  with  harbours, 
many  of  which  are  safe  and  commodious;  those 
of  New  London  and  New  Haven  are  the  most  im* 
portant.  This  state  sends  seven  representatives  to 
congress.  •  Connecticut,  though  subject  to  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold,  in  their  seasons,  and  to 
frequent  sudden  changes,  is  very  healthful.     It  is 

generally  broken  land,  made  up  of  mountains, 
ills,  and  valleys ;  and  is  exceedingly  well- watered. 
Some  small  parts  of  it  are  thin  and  barren.  Its 
principal  productions  are  Indian  corn,  rye,  wheat 
in  many  parts  of  the  state,  oats,  and  barley,  which 
are  heavy  and  good,  and  of  late  buck-wheat,  flax 
in  large  quantities,  some  hemp,  potatoes  of  several 
•kinds,  pumpkins,  turnips,  peas,  beans,  &c.  &c.  ; 
fruits  of  all  kinds  which  are  common  to  the  cli- 
mate. The  soil  is  very  well  calculated  for  pas- 
turage and  mowing,  which  enables  the  farmers  to 
feed  large  numbers  of  neat  cattle  and  horses. 

The  trade  of  Connecticut  is  principally  with  the 
W.  India  islands,  and  is  carried  on  in  vessels  from 
60  to  140  tons.  The  exports  consist  of  horses, 
mules,  oxen,  oak-staves,  hoops,  pine-boards,  oak- 

6 lank,  beams,  Indian  corn,  fish,  beef,  pork,  &c. 
[orses,  live  cattle,  and  lumber,  are  permitted  in 
the  Dutch,  Danish,  and  French  ports.  A  large 
number  of  coasting  vessels  are  employed  in  carry- 
ing the  produce  of  the  state  to  other  states.  To 
Rhode  island,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, (hey  carry  pork,  wheat,  com,  and  rye ; 
to  N.  and  S.  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  butter, 
cheese,  salted  beef,  cider,  apples,  potatoes,  hay, 
&c.  and  receive  in  return,  rice,  indigo,  and  money. 
But  as  New  York  is  nearer,  and  the  state  of  the 
markets  always  well  known,  much  of  the  produce  of 
Connecticut,  especially  of  the  w.  parts,  is  carried 
there ;  particularly  pot  and  pearl-ashes^  flax-seed, 
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beef,  pork,  cheese  and  batter,  in  large  qumiUti^. 
Most  of  the  produce  of  Connecticut  river  frdmf  Chef 
parts  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vcr- 
itiont,  as  well  as  of  Connecticut,  which  are  adja- 
cent, goes  to  the  same  market.  ConsideraMitf 
quantities  of  the  produce  of  the  e.  parts  of  the 
state  are  marketed  at  Boston,  Providence,  and 
Norwich.  The  value  of  the  whole  exported  pro- 
duce and  commodities  from  this  state,  befbre  the 
year  1774,  was  then  estimated  at  about  200fiOOf: 
lawful  money  annually.  Iii  the  year  ending  Sept. 
30,  1791,  the  amount  of  foreign  exports  watf 
710,340  dollars,  besides  articles  carried  to  differ* 
ent  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  a  great  amount. 
In  the  year  1792,  749,929  dollars ;  in  the  yjpnr 
1793,  770,239  dollars ;  and  in  the  year  1794, 
806,746  dollars.  This  state  owns  and  employs  in 
the  foreign  and  coasting  trade  32,897  tons  of 
shipping. 

The  farmers  in  Connecticut,  and  their  £imi« 
lies,  are  mostly  clothed  in  plain,  decent,  home- 
spun cloth.  Their  linens  and  woollens  are  rnanu* 
factured  in  the  family  way  ;  and  although  they 
are  generally  of  a  coarser  kind,  they  are  of  a 
stronger  texture,  and  much  more  durable  tbail 
those  imported  from  France  and  Great  Britaia: 
Many  of  their  cloths  are  fine  and  handsome.  Here 
are  large  orchards  of  mulberry-trees;  and  silk- 
wonns  nave  been  reared  so  successfully,  as  to  pro- 
mise not  only  a  supply  of  silk  to  the  inhabitants, 
but  a  surplussage  for  exportation.  In  New  Haven  are 
linen  and  button  manufactories.  In  Hartford  a  wool- 
len manufactory  has  been  established ;  likewise  glass 
Works,'  a  smiff  and  powder  mill,  iron  works,  and  a 
slitting  mill.  Iron-works  are  established  alsoatSa* 
lisbury,  Norwich,  and  other  parts  of  the  state.  At 
SlafFord  is  a  furnace  at  which  are  made  larg^ 
quantities  of  hollow  ware,  and  other  ironmongery, 
sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  state.  Paper  is  ma- 
nufactured at  Norwich,  Harlford,  New  Haven, 
and  in  Litchfield  county.  Ironmongery,  hats, 
candles,  leather,  shoes,  and  boots,  are  manufec* 
tured  in  this  state.  A  duck  manufactory  has  been 
established  at  Stratford.  The  state  of  Connecticut 
is  laid  out  in  small  farms,  from  50  to  300  and  400 
acres  each,  which  are  held  by  the  farmers  in  fee 
simple ;  and  are  generally  well  cultivated.  The 
state  is  chequered  with  innumerable  roads  or  high- 
ways crossing  each  other  in  every  direction.  A 
traveller  in  any  of  these  roads,  even  in  the  most 
unsettled  parts  of  the  state,  will  seldom  pass  more 
than  two  or  three  miles  without  finding  a  house  or 
cott'ige,  and  a  farm  under  such  improvements  as 
to  aflbrd  the  necessaries  for  the  support  of  a  family. 
The  whole  state  resembles  a  well  cultivated  garden,] 
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[vbibby  with  that  degvee  of  indastry  tint  isneces** 
fiary  to  happiness^  prodacea  tbe  oeoessaries  and 
eonyeaiences  of  lite  in  great  plenty*  The  inhabi- 
tants aie  almost  entirely  of  £ngHsh  descent.  There 
aie  no  Dutch,  French ,  or  GeirmanSy  and  very  few 
Scotch  or  Irish  people,  in  any  part  of  the  state* 
Tbe  original  stocK  from  which  have  sprang  all  the 
present  inhabitants  of  Connecticut,  and  the  nume* 
lous  emigrants  from  the  stote  to  every  part  of  the 
United  States,  consisted  of  SOOO  soids,  who  settled 
in  the  towns  of  Hartford,  New  H^ven,  Windsor, 
Guilford,  Milford,  and  Weathersfield,  abont  the 
years  1635  and  1636.  In  1756,  the  population  of 
the  state  amounted  to  130,61 1  souls  ;  in  1774,  to 
197,856;  in  1782,  toSQS,877  whites,  and  6873 
Indians  and  N^roes ;  in  1790,  to  237,946  per* 
sons,  of  whom  S764  were  slaves ;  and  by  the  cen« 
sus  of  1810,.  to  861,948  souls.  The  people  of 
Connecticut  are  remarkably  fond  of  having  all 
tiieir  disputes,  even  those  of  the  most  trivial  kind, 
settled  according  to  law.  Tbe  prevalence  of  this 
litigious  spirit  i^iibrds  employment  and  support  for 
a  numerous  body  of  lawyers;  That  party  spirit, 
however,  which  is  the  bane  of  political  happiness, 
has  not  raged  with  such  violence  in  this  state  as  in 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  island.  Public  pro* 
ceedings  have  been  ccmducted  generally  with  much 
calmness  and  candour.  The  people  are  well  in* 
informed  in  r^ard  to  their  rights,  and  jndicions  in 
the  methods  they  adopt  to  secure  them.  The 
state  enjoys  an  uncommon  share  of  political  tran* 
quillity  and  unanimity. 

All  religions,  that  are  consistent  with  the  peace 
of  society,  are  tolerated  in  Connecticut :  and  a 
spirit  of  liberality  and  forbearance  b  increasing. 
There  are  very  few  religious  sects  in  this  state. 
The  bulk  of  the  people  are  Congregationalists. 
Besides  these,  there  are  Episcop^ians  and 
Baptists. 

The  damage  sustained  by  this  state,  in  the  lale 
war  was  estimated  at  461,835'.  16s.  Id.  To  com- 
pensate the  sufferers,  the  general  court,  in  May 
1798,  granted  them  500,000  acres  of  tbe  w.  part  of 
the  reserved  lands  of  Connecticut,  which  lie  w* 
of  Pennsylvania.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
very  pleasant  towns,  both  maritime  and  inland,  in 
Connecticut.  It  contains  five  cities,  incorporated 
"with  extensive  jurisdiction  in  civil  causes.  Two 
of  these,  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  are  capitals  of 
tbe  state.  The  general  assembly  is  holden  at  the 
finrroer  in  May,  and  at  the  latter  in  October,  ao^ 
nually.  The  other  cities  are  New  London,  Nor- 
wich, and  Middleton.  Weathersfield,  Windsor, 
Farmington,  Litchfield,  Milford,  Stratford,  Fair- 
field^ CmiUbid,  Stamlbid,  Windham,  Suffield^  and 


Enfield,  are  alt  considerable  and  very  pleasant 
towns.  In  no  part  of  the  world  is  the  education 
of  all  ranks  of  people  more  attended  to  than  in 
Connecticut.  Almost  every  town  in  the  state  is 
divided  into  districts,  and  each  district  has  n  pub- 
lic school  kept  in  it  a  greater  or  less  part  of 
every  year.  Somewhat  more  than  one-third  of  the 
moneys  arising  from  a  tax  on  the  polls  and  rateable 
estate  of  the  inhabitants  is  appropriated  to  the  sup-^ 
port  of  schools  in  the  several  towns,  for  tbe  educa- 
tion of  children  and  youth.  The  law  directs  that 
a  grammar-school  shall  be  kept  in  every  county 
town  throughout  the  state.  Vale  college  is  an 
eminent  seminary  of  learning,  and  was  founded 
in  the  year  1700.  See  Yale  College.  Acade- 
mies have  been  established  at  Greenfield,  Plain- 
field,  Norwich,  Windham,  and  Pomfret,  some  of 
which  are  flourishing. 

The  constitution  of  Connecticut  is  founded  on 
their  charter,  which  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  in 
1669,  and  on  a  law  of  the  state.  Contented  with 
this  form  of  government,  the  people  have  not  been 
disposed  to  run  the  hazard  of  framing  a  new  consti- 
tution since  the  declaration  of  independence. 
Agreeable  to  this  charter,  tbe  supreme  ^gislative 
authority  of  the  state  is  vested  in  a  governor,  de- 
puty«»governor,  twelve^  assistants,  or  counsellors, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  people,,  styled  the 
general  assembly.  The  governor,  deputy-gover- 
nor, and  assistants,  are  annually  chosen  by  tbe 
freemen  in  the  month  of  May«  The  representa- 
tives (tl^ir  number  not  to  exceed  two  fFom>  each 
town)  are  chosen  by  the  freemen  twice  a»year,  to 
attend  the  two  annual  sessions,  on  the  second 
Tuesdays  of  May  and  Obtober.  Tbe  general  as- 
sembly is  divided  iota  two  branches,  called  the  upi^ 
per  and  lower  houses^  The  upper  boose  is  com** 
posed  of  tbe  governor^  deputy-governor,  and  bs^ 
sistants ;  the  lower  house  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  No  law  can  pass  without  the  con** 
currence  of  both  houses. 

Connecticut  has  ever  made  rapid  advances  in 
population.  There  have  been  more  emigrations 
from  this  than  from  any  of  the  other  states,  and 
yet  it  is  at  present  full  of  inhabitants.  This  in*-^ 
crease  may  be  ascribed  to  several  causes.  The 
bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  industrious,  sagacious 
husbandmen.  Their  farms  furnish  them  with  all 
the  necessaries,  most  of  the  conveniences,  and  but 
few  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  They,  of  course,  must 
be  generally  temperate,  and  if  they  choose,  can 
subsist  with  as  much  independence  as  is  consistent' 
with  happiness*  The  subsistence  of  the  farmer  is 
substantial,  and  does  not  depend  on  incidental 
circumstances^  like  that  of  most  other  jgrofessions.j 
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Sphere  is  no  necessity  of  serving  an  apprentice- 
ip  to  the  business,  nor  of  a  iarprc  stock  of  money 
tb  commence  it  to  advantage.  Farmers  who  deal 
much  in  barter,  have  less  need  of  money  than  any 
other  class  of  people.  The  ease  with  which  a 
comfortable  subsistence  is  obtained,  induces  the 
husbandman  to  marry  young.  The  cultivation  of 
his  farm  makes  him  strong  and  healthful.  He 
toils  cheerfully  through  the  day,  eats  the  fruit  of 
his  own  labour  with  a  gladsome  heart,  at  nightde- 
▼outly  thanks  his  bounteous  God  for  his  daily 
blessings,  retires  to  rest,  and  his  sleep  is  sweet. 
Such  circumstances  as  these  have  greatly  contri- 
buted to  the  amazing  increase  of  inhabitimts  in  this 
state.  Besides,  the  people  live  under  a  free  go« 
vernment,  and  have  no  fear  of  a  tyrant.  There 
are  no  overgrown  estates,  with  rich  and  ambitious 
landlords,  to  have  an  undue  and  pernicious  in- 
fluence in  the  election  of  civil  officers.  Property 
is  equally  enough  divided;  and  must  continue  to 
be  so,  as  long  as  estates  descend  as  they  now  do. 
No  person  is  prohibited  from  voting.  He  who  has 
the  most  merit,  not  he  who  has  the  most  money, 
is  generally  chosen  into  public  office.  As  instances 
of  this,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  many  of* the  citi- 
zens of  Connecticut,  from  the  humble  walks  of 
life,  have  arisen  to  the  first  offices  in  the  state,  and 
filled  them  with  dignity  and  reputation.  That 
base  business  of  electioneering,  which  is  so  di- 
rectly calculated  to  introduce  wicked  and  design- 
ing men  into  office,  is  yet  but  little  known  in  Con- 
necticut. A  man  who  wishes  to  be  chosen  into 
office,  acts  wisely,  for  that  end,  when  he  keeps 
bis  desires  to  himself. 

A  thirst  for  learning  prevails  among  all  ranks  of 
people  in  the  state.  More  of  the  young  men  in 
Connecticut,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  re- 
ceive a  public  education,  than  in  any  of  the  states. 
The  revolution,  which  so  essentially  affected  the 
government  of  most  of  the  colonies,  produced  no 
very  perceptible  alteration  in  the  government  of 
Connecticut.  While  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Great  Britain,  they  elected  their  own  governors, 
and  all  subordinate  civil  officers,  and  made  their 
own  laws,  in  the  same  manner  and  with  as  little 
controul  as  they  now  do.  Connecticut  has  ever 
been  a'rcj  ublic,  and  perhaps  as  perfect  and  as 
happy  a  republic  as  has  ever  existed.  While 
other  states,  more  monarchical  in  their  governn\eu 
and  manners,  have  been  under  a  necessity  of  un- 
dertaking the  diHBcult  task  of  altering  their  old,  or 
forming  new  constitutions,  and  of  changing  their 
monarchical  for  republican  manners,  Connecticut 
has  uninterruptedly  proceeded  in  her  old  track, 
both  as  to  government  and  manners ;  and,  by  these 


means,  has  avoided  those  convulsions  which  have 
rent  other  states  into  violent  parties. 

The  present  territory  of  Connecticut,  at  the 
time  of  the  first  arrival  of  the  English,  was  pos- 
sessed  by  the  Pequot,  the  Mohegan,  Podunk,  and 
many  other  smaller  tribes  of  Indians.     In   ITT^y 
there  were  of  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  natives 
only   1363  persons ;    the  greater  part  of  whom 
lived  at  Mohegan,  between  Norwich  and   New 
London.     From  the  natural  decrease  of  the  ln« 
dians,  it  is  imagined  that  their  number  in  this  state 
do  not  now  exceed  400.  The  first  grant  of  Gonneo 
ticut  was  made  by  the  Plymouth  council  to  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  in  1630.     The  year  following 
the  earl  assigned  this  grant  to  Lord  Say  and  Seal^ 
Lord  Brook,  and  nine  others.  Some  Indian  traders 
settled  at  Windsor  in  1633.     The  same  year,  a 
little  before  the  arrival  of  the  English,  a  few  Dutch 
traders  settled  at  Hartford,  and  the  remains  of  the 
settlement  are  still  visible  on  the  bank  of  Connec* 
ticut  river.     In    1634,   Lord  Say  and  Seal,  &c» 
sent  over  a  small  number  of  men,  who  built  a  fort 
at  Saybrook,  and  made  a  treaty  with  the  Pequot 
Indians  for  the  lands  on  Connecticut  river.     Mr. 
Haynes  and  Mr.  Hooker  left  Massachusetts  bay  in 
1634,    and  settled  at  Hartford.     The  following 
year,  Mr.  Eaton  and  Mr.  Davenport  seated  them* 
selves  at  New  Haven.     In  1644,  the  Connecticut 
adventurers  purchased  of  Mr.  Fenwick,    agent 
for  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  and  Lord  Brook,  their  neht 
to  the  colony,  for  1600/.     Connecticut  and  ^w 
Haven    continued  two  distinct  governments  for 
many  years.    At  length,  John  Winthrop,  Esq. 
who  had  been  chosen  governor  of  Conn^icutj 
was  employed  to  solicit  a  royal  charter.     In  1662, 
Charles  II.  granted  a  charter,  constituting  the  two 
colonies  for  ever  one  body  corporate  and  politic, 
by  the  name  of  "  The  Governor  and  Company  of 
Connecticut."     New  Haven  took  the  affair  ill; 
but  in  1665,  all  difficulties  were  amicably  adjusted ; 
and,  as  has  been  already  observed,  this  charter 
still  continues  to  be  the  basis  of  their  government. 
The  capital  is  Boston.] 

[Connecticut  is  the  most  considerable  river 
in  the  e.  part  of  the  United  States,  and  rises  in 
the  high  lands  which  separate  the  states  of  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire  from  Lower  Canada.  It 
has  been  surveyed  about  25  miles  beyond  the  45'' 
of  latitude,  to  the  head  spring  of  its  n.  branch; 
from  which,  to  its  mouth,  is  upwards  of  SOO  miles, 
through  a  tliick  settled  country,  having  upon  its 
banks  a  great  number  of  the  most  flourishing  and 
pleasant  towns  in  the  United  States.  It  is  from 
80  to  100  rods  wide,  130  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Its  course  between  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire] 
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{is  generally  s.  s.  w.  as  likewise  through  Massachus- 
setts,  and  part  of  Connecticut,  nntil  it  reaches  the 
city  of  Middleton  ;  after  which  it  runs  a  5.  s.  e. 
course  to  its  mouth.  The  navigation  of  this  beau- 
tiful river,  which,  like  the  Nile,  fertilizes  the  lands 
through  which  it  runs,  is  much  obstructed  by 
falls ;  two  of  these  are  between  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont,  the  first  are  called  the  Fifteen-mile 
fsdis ;  here  the  river  is  rapid  for  90  mites :  the 
second  remarkable  fall  is  at  Walpole,  formerly 
called  the  Great  falls,  but  now  called  Bellows* 
falls.  Above  these  the  breadth  of  the  river  is  in 
some  places  82,  in  other  places  not  above  16  rods ; 
the  depth  of  the  channel  is  about  S5  feet,  and  com- 
monly runs  full  of  water.  In  September  1792, 
however,  owing  to  the  severe  drought,  the  water 
of  the  river,  it  is  said,  ^<  passed  wiuiin  the  space 
of  12  feet  wide,  and  2i  feet  deep."  A  large  rock 
divides  the  stream  into  two  channels,  each  about 
90  feet  wide  ;  when  the  river  is  low,  the  e*  channel 
is  dry,  being  crossed  by  a  solid  rock ;  and  the 
"whole  stream  falls  into  the  to.  channel,  where  it  is 
contracted  to  the  breadth  of  16  feet,  and  flows  with 
astonishing  rapiditv.  There  are  several  pitches, 
one  above  another,  m  the  length  of  half  a  mile,  the 
largest  of  which  is  that  where  the  rock  divides  the 
stream.  A  bridge  of  timber  was  projected  over  this  fall 
by  Colonel  Hale,  in  the  year  1784,  365  leet  long, 
and  supported  in  the  middle  by  the  island  rock, 
and  unoer  it  the  highest  floods  pass  without  doing 
any  injury ;  this  is  the  only  bridge  on  the  river, 
but  it  is  contemplated  to  erect  another,  30  miles 
above,  at  the  middle  bar  of  Agar  falls,  where  the 

5)assage  for  the  water,  between  the  rocks,  is  100 
bet  wide ;  this  will  connect  the  towns  of  Lebanon 
in  New  Hampshire,  and  Hartford  in  Vermont ;  as 
the  former  brid^  connects  Walpole  in  New 
Hampshire  with  Kockingham  in  Vermont.  Not- 
-withstanding  the  velocity  of  the  current  at  Bellows' 
falls,  above  described,  the  salmon  pass  up  the 
river,  and  are  taken  many  miles  above,  but  the  shad 
proceed  no  farther.  On  the  steep  sides  of  the 
island  rock,  at  the  fall,  hang  several  arm  chairs, 
secured  by  a  counterpoise ;  in  these  the  fishermen 
sit  to  catch  salmon  with  fishins^  nets.  In  the  course 
of  the  river,  through  Massachusetts,  are  the  falls 
at  South  Hadley,  around  which  locks  and  canals 
vfeie  completed  in  1795,  by  an  enterprising  com- 
pany, incorporated  for  that  purpose  in  1792,  by 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts.  In  Connecticut 
the  river  is  obstructed  by  falls  at  Enfield,  to  ren- 
der which  navigaUe  in  boats,  a  company  has  been 
incorporated,  and  a  sura  of  money  raised  by  lot- 
tery, but  nothing  effectual  is  yet   done.    The 


average  descent  of  tliis  river  from  Weathersfield  in 
Vermont,  150  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  two  feet  to 
a  mile,  according  to  the  barometrical  observations 
of  J.  Winthrop,  Esq.  made  in  1786.  The  rivers 
or  streams  which  fall  into  Connecticut  river  are 
numerous  ;  such  of  them  as  are  worthy  of  notice 
will  be  seen  under  their  respiective  names.  At  its 
mouth  is  a  bar  of  sand,  which  considerably  ob- 
structs the  navigation  ;  it  has  10  feet  water  on  it 
at  full  tides,  and  the  depth  is  the  same  to  Middle- 
ton,  from  which  the  bar  is  36  miles  distant.  Above 
Middleton  there  are  some  shoals  which  have  only 
six  feet  water  at  high  tide,  and  here  the  tide  ebbs 
and  flows  about  eight  inches ;  three  miles  above 
that  city  the  river  is  contracted  to  about  40  rods 
in  breadth,  by  two  high  mountains ;  on  almost 
every  other  part  of  the  river  the  banks  are  low, 
and  spread  into  fine. extensive  meadows.  In  the 
spring  floods,  which  generally  happen  in  May, 
tnese  meadows  are  covered  with  water.  At  Hart- 
ford, the  water  sometimes  rises  20  feet  above  the 
common  surface  of  the  river,  and  the  water  hav- 
ing no  other  outlet  but  the  above  mentioned  strait, 
it  is  sometimes  two  or  three  weeks  before  it  returns 
to  its  usual  bed;  these  floods  add  nothing  to  the 
depth  of  water  on  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  as  the  bar  lies  too  far  o£f  in  the  sound  to  be 
afllected  by  them.  This  river  is  navigable  to 
Hartford  city  upwards  of  50  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  the  produce  of  the  country  for  200  miles  above 
it,  is  brought  thither  in  boats.  The  boats  which 
are  used  in  this  business  are  flat-bottomed,  long, 
and  narrow,  and  of  so  light  a  make  aa  to  be  port- 
able in  carts :  before  the  construction  of  locks  and 
canals  on  this  river,  they  were  taken  out  at  three 
difl^erent  carrying  places,  all  of  which  made  15 
miles :  it  is  expected  that  in  a  few  years  the  ob- 
structions will  be  all  removed.  Sturgeon,  salmon, 
and  shad,  are  caught  in  plenty  in  their  season,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  upwards,  excepting  stur<!> 
g^eon,  which  do  not  ascend  the  upper  falls;  be- 
sides a  variety  of  small  fish,  such  as  pike,  carp, 
perch,  &c.  There  is  yet  a  strong  expectation  of 
opening  a  communication  between  this  river  and 
the  Merrimack,  through  Sugar  river,  which  runs 
into  the  Connecticut  at  Claremont  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  the  Contoocook,  which  falls  into  the 
Merrimack  at  Boscawen.  From  this  river  wexe 
eniployed,  in  1789,  three  brigs  of  180  tons  each, 
in  the  European  trade ;  and  about  60  sail,  from 
60  to  150  tons,  in  the  W.  India  trade,  besides 
a  few  fishermen,  and  40  or  50  coasting  vessels. 
The  number  has  considerably  increased  since.] 
[Connecticut,  a  stream  in  Lpng  island,  New 
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York,  i?hich  falls  into  a  bay  at  the  s.  side  of  the 
island.  It  lies  two  miles  to  the  5.  of  Uockonkama 
pond.1 

CONNESTIGUCUNE,  an  establishment  of 
the  English,  in  the  county  of  Albany,  in  then,  part 
and  to  thee,  of  Chenectady,  or  of  the  river  Mo- 
hawk, where  it  gives  a  fall  from  above  70  feet  in 
height.     See  Albany. 

CONNETABLE,  or  Covdestable,  a  small 
islnnd  of  the  county  of  Cayenne,  belonging  to  the 
French,  between  the  city  of  Cayenne  and  cape 
Orange. 

Co?5netabt.e,  another  small  island  of  the  same 
province,  with  the  addition  of  Petite,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  former. 

CONOCOTO,  a  settlement  of  the  kingdom  of 
Qnito,  in  the  corregimiento  of  the  district  of  the 
Cinco  Leguasdc  la  Ciudad,  in  the  district  of  which 
is  a  rising  ground  called  Yllalo,  and  upon  the 
skirts  of  this  arc  many  warm-water  mineral  streams, 
much  frequented  as  baths  for  the  curing  of  in- 
firmities. 

CONOMA,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  country 
ofthe  Amazonas,  in  the  Portuguese  possessions. 
It  is  formed  from  some  waste  water  of  the  river 
Madera,  very  near  its  shore,  and  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  river  of  Las  Amazonas. 

CONOME,  Cape  of,  a  point  of  land  of  the 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  bay  of  Fundy,  and  in 
the  most  interior  part  ofthe  same. 

CONORIBO,  a  river  ofthe  province  and  cap* 

(Btinship  of  Seara  in  Brazil.   It  rises  near  the  coast, 

runs  »•  and  enters  that  of  La  Concepcion  or  S. 

Francisco,  and  that  of  La  Cruz,  and  then  enters 

CONOSTEE,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  N. 
Carolina ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Eu* 
phasee. 

CON8AHATCHEE,  a  river  of  the  province 
-and  colony  of  Georgia.     It  runs  5.  e.  and  enters  the 


CONSATA,  a  settlement  ofthe  missions  which 
were  held  by  the  religious  order  of  St.  Augustin, 
in  the  country  of  Paititi,  of  the  province  and  cor* 
regimiento  of  Larecaja  in  Peru. 

CONSETS,  Point  of,  on  the  e.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Barbadoes,  on  the  side  of  the  point  of 
Bele. 

CONSOLACION,  Nuestra  Senor  a  de,  a  set- 
tlement of  the  government  of  Neiba  in  the  Nuevo 
Rejno  de  Granada  ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the 
town  of  La  Purificacion.  It  is  situate  on  the 
shore  ofthe  river  Pardo,  is  of  a  hot  temperature, 
tbounding  in  the  vegetable  productions  of  a  similar 
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climate,   and  in  troublesome  and  venomous  in« 
sects.     It  contains  more  than  300  house-keepers. 

CoNsoLAcioN,  a  point  or  long  strip  of  land 
called  Possession,  on  the  ;i.  coast  of  the  straits  of 
Magellan;  one  of  those  which  form  Possession 
bay,  and  where  are  to  be  seen  the  ruins  ofthe  fart 
named  Jesus,  which  was  founded  by  the  Admiial 
Pedro  de  Sarmiento. 

CONSTANCE,  or  Constancia,  a  small  citj 
of  tho  Knc^lish,  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes. 

CONSTANTINO  Pkrez,  an  island  of  the 
river  Valdivia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  opposite 
the  same  city,  with  two  other  small  islands,  the 
one  before,  the  other  behind  it,  and  which,  together, 
form  the  celebrated  port  of  this  name.  The  pas- 
sage on  both  sides  is  navigable,  but  the  channel  on 
the  s.  side  being  the  most  wide,  is  the  course  mu^ 
formly  taken  by  lar^e  ships  and  vessels,  and  in  the 
same  manner  the  tu  channel  is  mostlv,  as  it  is 
narrower,  entered  by  frigates  and  small  craft. 

CONTAS,  Rio  DAs,"a  river  in  the  prorinoe 
and  captainship  of  Ylheos  in  Brazil.  It  nses  near 
the  coast,  runs  e,  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  Barca 
or  Bar  of  Camamu,  in  the  river  of  Ylheos. 

C0NTA8,  a  town  of  the  above  pioyinee  and 
kingdom. 

[CONTINENTAL  Village  was  sUualed  on 
North  river,  in  New  York  state.  Befinre  its  de- 
struction by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  October  1771, 
there  were  here  barracks  for  2000  men.] 

CONTOOK,  a  settlement  of  the  Eoglisb,  in 
the  province  of  Hampshire,  one  of  the  four  of 
New  England ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Pennycook. 

CoNTooK,  a  river  of  the  above  proyinoe.  It 
rises  from  a  small  lake,  runs  s.  then  turns  e.  and 
enters  the  Pennycook. 

CONTOY,  an  island  of  the  N,  sea,  near  (he 
coast  ofthe  province  and  government  of  Yncaian, 
close  to  the  cape  Cotoche. 

CONTRE-PASTURAGE,  a  river  ofthe  pro- 
vince  and  colony  of  Virginia.  It  rans  n.  e.  and 
enters  the  head  ofthe  river  James. 

CONTRERAS,  a  small  island  of  the  S.  sea, 
close  to  the  coast  of  the  province  and  jeovemmeat 
of  Venigua  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme. 

CONTUMAZA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Caxamarca  in  Peru. 

CONUCO,  a  settlement  ofthe  province  and  cor- 
regimienio  of  Ytata  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile ;  sitoate 
near  the  coast,  opposite  the  island  of  Qatriquina. 

CONUENTOS,  a  settlement  of  the  pfovinceand 
captainship  of  Rey  in  Brazil,  ^t  the  soQVOQoCths 
river  Cuntaba. 
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ComrENTOS,  another  settlement  in  (tih  proTinoe 
and  corregimiento  of  Chilian  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile. 

CONUENTILLO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  govermnent  of  Tucuni&n,  in  the  district  of  the 
capital ;  situate  to  the  s,  of  the  same. 

[CONVERSATION  Point,  a  headland  on  the 
s.  side  of  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  California.  Lat. 
SS^Sffn.    Long.  119^ ».] 

f  CON  WAY,  a  township  in  the  province  of 
•New  Bmnswick,  Sudbnry  county,  on  the  w*  bank 
of  St.  John's  river.  It  has  the  bay  of  Fundy  on 
the  s.  and  at  the  westernmost  point  of  the  township 
there  is  a  pretty  good  harbour,  called  Musquasn 
cove.] 

[Conway,  a  township  in  the  9).  e.  comer  of 
Straflbrd  county,  New  Hampshire,  on  a  bend  in 
8aco  river,  incorporated  in  1765,  and  contains 
574  inhabitants.  It  was  called  Pigwackct  by  the 
Indians.] 

[Con WAT,  a  thriving  township  in  Hampshire 
county,  Massachusetts,  incorporated  in  1767,  and 
contains  8098  inhabitants.  It  lies  13  miles  n.  w. 
of  Northampton,  and  115  n.  w.  by  w.  of  Boston.] 

•  [CONYA,  a   river   in   Surinam,    or    Dutcli 
Guinea,  S.  America.] 

•  [GOOK*S  River,  m  the  n,  w.  coast  of  N.  Ame- 
rica, lies  n.  w.  of  Prince  William's  sound,  and 
4000  miles  n.  w.  of  Nootka  sound.  It  promises  to 
Tie  with  the  most  considerable  ones  already  known. 
It  was  traced  by  Captain  Cook  for  810  miles  from 
the  mouth,  as  high  as  lat.  6P  SO^n.  and  so  for  as 
is  discovered,  opens  a  venr  considerable  inland 
navigation  by  its  various  branches;  the  inhabi- 
tants seemed  to  be  of  the  same  race  with  those  of 
Prince  William's  sound,  and  like  them  had  glass 
beads  and  knives,  and  were  also  clothed  in  fine 

fUTS.l 

[COOKHOUSE,  on  the  Cooquago  branch  of 
Delavrare  river*  is  situated  in  the  township  of  Col- 
chester, New  York,  18  miles  s.  of  the  mouth  of 
Unadilla  river.] 

[COOLOOfilE,  an  Indian  town  situated  on  the 
w,  side  of  Tallapoose  river,  a  branch  ot  the  Mo- 
bile.] 

COONI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  ror- 
regitnienio  of  Cicasica  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Mecapaca. 

COOPER,  a  river  of  the  province  and  colonf 
of  Grcorgia.  It  runs  s»  e.  then  «.  and  enters  the 
sea. 

[Coopbr's  Island,  one  of  the  Lesser  Virgin  isles 
in  the  W.  Indies,  situated  s.  w.  of  Ginger  island, 
and  uninhabited.     It  is  five  miles  long^  and  one 

broad«3 
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{Cooi^BR)  a  large  and  navigable  river  which 
mingles  its  waters  with  Ashlev  river,  below  Charles- 
ton city  in  S.  Carolina.  These  form  a  spacious 
and  convenient  harbour,  which  communicates  with 
the  ocean,  just  below  Sullivan*s  island,  which  it 
Jeaves  on  the  it.  seven  miles  s.  c.  of  the  city.  In 
these  rivers  the  tide  rises  6{  feet.  Cooper  river  is 
a  mile  wide  at  the  ferry,  nine  miles  above  Charles- 
town.] 

[Cooper's  Town,  a  post-town  and  township 
in  Otsego  county.  New  i  ork,  and  is  the  compact 
part  of  the  township  of  Ot«ego,  and  the  chief  town 
of  the  country  round  lake  Otsego.  It  is  pleasant- 
ly situated  at  the  5.  9.  end  of  the  lake,  on  its  banks, 
and  those  of  its  outlet ;  12  miles  n.  w.  of  Cherry 
valley,  and  73  ».  of  Albany.  Mere  are  a  court- 
house, gaol,  and  academy.  In  1791  it  contained 
S9S  inhabitants.  In  1789  it  had  but  three  houses 
only ;  and  in  the  spring  1795,  50  houses  had  been 
erected,  ofwhich  above  a  fourth  part  were  respect- 
able two-story  dwelling-houses,  with  every  pro- 
portionable improvement,  on  a  plan  regularly  laid 
out  in  squares.    Lat.  42*  SS' «.  Lon^.  74°  58'  a?.] 

[CooPBR*s  Town,  Pennsylvania,  is  situated  on 
the  Susquehannah  river.  This  place  in  1785  was 
a  wilderness ;  nine  years  after  it  contained  1800  in* 
habitants,  a  large  and  handsome  church,  with  a 
steeple,  a  market-house  and  a  bettering  house,  a 
library  of  ISOO  volumes,  and  an  academy  of  64 
scholars.  Four  hundred  and  seventy  pipes  were 
laid  under  ground,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
water  from  West  mountain,  and  conducting  it  to 
every  house  in  town.] 

[COOP'S  Town,  in  Harford  county,  Maryland, 
lies  12  miles  n.  w.  of  Harford,  and  22  n.  e.  of  Bal« 
timore,  measuring  in  a  straight  tine.] 

[COOS,  or  CoHos.  The  country  called  Upper 
and  Lower  Coos  lies  on  Connecticut  river,  be- 
tween 20  and  40  miles  above  Dartmouth  college. 
Upper  Coos  is  the  countrv  s.  of  Upper  Amonoo- 
SUCK  river,  on  John  and  Israel  rivers.  Lower 
Coos  lies  below  the  town  of  Haverhill,  f.  of  tha 
Lower  Amonoosuck.  The  distance  from  Upper 
C€x>s,to  the  tide  in  Kenndbeck  river,  was  measured 
in  179S,  and  was  found  to  be  but  90  miles.] 

[COOSADES,  an  Indian  town  on  Alabama 
river,  about  60  miles  above  its  mouth,  on  Mobile 
Tiw,  below  M*Gillivmy's  town,  and  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Oakfuskee  J 

[COOSA  Hatches,  or  Coosa w,  a  river  of  S. 
Carolina,  which  rises  in  Orangeburg  district,  and 
runninga  s.  s.  w.  course,  empties  into  Broad  river 
and  Wliale  branch,  which  separate  Beaufort  island 
from  the  mainland.] 

[C006A,  or  Coosa  Hatcha,  a  river  which 
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rises  in  the  hififh  Innds  of  the  Ch^mkecs  country, 
and  joining  Tallapoose,  forms  Alabama  river,  its 
course  is  gcnerallj^  s.  running  through  the  country 
of  the  Natchez,  and  other  trik's  of  the  Upper 
Creeks,  the  roughest  and  most  broken  of  the  whole 
nation,  it  is  rapid,  and  full  of  rocks  and  shoals, 
hardly  navigable  for  canoes.] 

[COOSAWATCHIE,  or  Coosahatchie,  a 
post-town  in  Beaufort  district,  S.  Carolina;  situ* 
ated  on  the  s,  w,  side  of  Coosa  river,  over  which  a 
bridge  has  been  lately  erected,  it  is  a  flourishing 
place,  having  about  40  houses,  a  court-house,  and 
gaol.  The  courts  formerly  held  at  Beaufort  are 
neld  here.  It  is  S3  miles  from  Beaufort,  and  77 
ap.  9.  w.  of  Charleslon.l 

[COOTSTOWN,  in  Berks  connty,  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  is  situated  on  a  branch  of  Sauhoca  creek,  a 
branch  of  the  Schuylkill  river.  It  contains  40 
houses,  and  a  German,  Lutheran,  and  Calvinist 
church  united.  It  is  17  miles  n.  it.  e.  of  Reading, 
and  73  n.  w.  by  v.  of  Philadelphia.] 

COFA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  carre* 
gimtnto  of  Larecaja  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the  cu- 
racy of  Amban&. 

CopA,  another  settlement,  in  the  province  and 
corregimicnto  of  Caxatambo  in  the  same  kingdom ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  IVf  angas. 

CopA,  a  large  and  copious  river  of  the  kingdom 
of  Quito,  which  runs  n.  e.  enters  the  Cipre  to  the 
I?,  and  the  Quinindi  to  the  s. ;  then  joins  the 
Blanco  on  the  w.  side,  a  little  before  this  unites  it- 
self with  the  Guaillabamba,  and  forms  the  Esme- 
raldas.     Its  mouth  or  entrance  is  in  lat.  26'  n. 

COPACAUANA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregtmiento  of  Omasuyos  in  Peru ;  situate 
on  a  Ions:  strip  of  land  which  runs  into  the  great 
lake  of  Titicaca  or  Chucuito.  Here  is  venerated 
an  image  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Candelaria, 
which,  in  1583,  was  put  into  a  temple,  very  sump- 
tuous, and  of  fine  architecture,  riches,  and  orna- 
ments. The  same  is  a  sanctuary  of  the  greatest 
devotion,  and  most  resorted  to  of  any  in  Peru. 

CoPACAUANA,  another  settlement,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimiento  of  Paria  in  the  same 
kini^dom. 

CopAOAUANA,  another,  of  the  missicwis  which 
"were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  the 
Jesuits,  in  the  province  of  Gayr&,  and  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  a  small 
river  which  enters  the  P^ran&,  and  on  the  skirt 
of  a  mountain  to  the  s.  e.  of  the  city  of  Gayrd, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  Portuguese  of  San 
Pablo. 

CopACAUANA,  a  point  or  long  strip  of  land  of 
the  lake  Titicaca,  which  serves  a&  a  limit  to  the 
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province  of  Umamarca,  in  the  province  qH  Uina* 
suyos. 

COPAMALA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
aicaldia  maj/or  of  Los  Zoques  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala. 

COPAIQUE,  a  setlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Larecaja  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Amban4. 

COPALA,  a  province  of  the  aicaldia  mayor  of 
Nueva  Espaua ;  bounded  n.  w.  by  that  of  Chia- 
metla  or  Chametlan.  It  is  a  mountainous  coun- 
try, abounding  in  wax,  honey,  and  some  sugar- 
cane,  from  which  sugar  is  made  in  various  mills. 
Its  population  of  Indians  is  but  small,  and  these 
for  the  most  part  occupy  themselves  in  fishing; 
an  employment  which  is  readily  aflbrded  them  by 
the  copious  river  Mazatan.  It  is  of  a  very  hot 
tc^mperature,  and  has  many  silver  mines,  which 
are  worked  to  tolerable  advantage.  Some  salines 
also  on  the  sea-shore  are  not  less  lucrative ;  and 
here  there  is  a  smalt  port.  This  province  has  been 
frequently  invaded  by  enemies.  Near  the  riTver 
Piastia,  which  also  waters  this  province,  the  re- 
gulars of  the  company  of  Jesuits  held  some  mis- 
sions, where  there  had  been  formed  three  settle- 
ments  of  Indians,  reduced  to  the  Catholic  faith. 
The  capital  i^  the  town  called  Del  Rosario,  and 
the  other  settlements  are, 

Mazatan,  Charcas,  the  same, 

Copala,  real  of  the     Cosela,  the  same^ 
mines,  San  Xavier  de  Cavasan. 

CoPALA,  with  the  dedicatory  tide  of  San  Juan^ 
a  settlement  and  head  settlement  of  the  aicaldia 
mayor  of  Tepozcolula  in  Nueva  Espaua.  It  is 
of  a  hot  temperature,  pleasant,  and  abounding  in 
fruits.  It  contains  104  families  of  Indians,  and:  is- 
15  leagues  w.  by  s.  of  its  capital. 

Copala,  another  settlement  in  the  head  settle- 
ment of  Tuzcacuesco,  and  ahakUa  mayor  of 
Amola,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  32  fib 
railies  of  Indians,  and  is  five  leagues  to  the  h.  of 
its  head  settlement. 

Copala,  another  settleinsnt  and  real  of  the 
silver  mines  of  the  province  and  alta/dia  mayoK 
of  its  name  ;  situate  to  the  n.  of  the  capital. 

COPALL£IN,  an  ancient  province  of  the  In- 
dians, to  the  5.  of  the  city  of  Jaen  de  Bracamofos 
in  the  kingdom  of  Quita  As  yet  its  limits  are  not 
known  ;.  but  itfis  full,  of  woods,  uncultivated^  and 
uninhabited. 

COPALLIN,  a  settlement  of  the  proyince  and 
government  of  Jaeu  de  Bracamoros  in  the  king* 
dom  of  Quito. 

COPAN,  Santa  Maria  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  aicaldia  mayor  of  Cdrdoya  in  Nuera  Espafia^ 
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<tf  a  hot  and  motst  temperature,  and  inhabited  bj 
107  families  of  Indians;  being  15  leagues  n.e.  of 
its  capital. 

Cop  AN,  a  river  of  the  province  and  government 
ofCumand.  It  rises  \n  the  serrania  of  Imataca, 
mns  s.  and  enters  the  Coyuni  on  the  n.  side. 

COPANDARO,  Santiago  be,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  settlement  of  Tuzantla,  and  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Maravatio,  in  Nueva  Espafla.  It  contains  34 
femilies  of  Indians,  and  is  10  leagues  to  the  s»  of 
its  head  settlement.  In  it  is  a  convent  of  the  reli* 
gions  order  of  St.  Augustin,  which  is  one  of  the 
bttt  convents  in  the  kingdom. 

COPENAME,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go* 
vemment  of  Guayana,  in  the  Dutch  possessions  or 
colony  of  Surinam.  It  runs  n.  aad  unites  itself 
with  the  Sarameca  at  its  month,  to  form  another 
mouth,  and  enter  into  the  sea. 

COPER,  a  small  settlement  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada,  in  the  road  which  leads  from  Santa 
F6  to  Muzo;  situate  upon  an  height,  near  the 
mountain  Apari,  where,  upon  the  ^cent  which 
is  called  Cuesta  de  Macanazoa,  and  at  its  skirt, 
rum  the  river  ViUamiaar.  Near  it  has  been  found 
a  mine  of  earth,  esteemed  an  excellent  antidote 
against  poisons. 

COPERE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  ju- 
risdiction of  Muzo,  in  the  corregtmienio  of  Tunja, 
of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  is  of  a  be* 
nign  temperature,  produces  maize,  cotton,  yucas^ 
plantains,  and  the  other  fruits  of  its  climate.  In 
the  territory  of  this  curacy  rises  the  river  called 
Yillaniisar,  memorable  for  the  battle  fought  there 
by  the  Indians  and  Captain  Luis  Lanchero,  in 
which  the  former  were  routed.  It  contains  150 
housekeepers,  and  90  Indians. 

COPIA,  one  of  the  ancient  provinces  which 
were  formed  by  that  of  Popay&n  in  the  tune  of  the 
Indians ;  and  bounded  by  the  province  of  Car- 
tama.  At  present  its  limits  are  not  known,  since 
the  Spaniards  have  changed  both  the  divisbns  and 
names. 

COPI APO,  a  province  and  eonemmiento  of  the 
kingdom  of  Chile ;  bounded  it.  by  the  province  of 
Atacama,  of  the  archbishopric  of  Cnarcas,  and 
kin^om  of  Peru ;  e.  by  the  territory  of  the  city  of 
lUoja,  of  the  province  of  Tncuman,  the  cordUkra 
running  between ;  $.  by  the  province  of  Coquirabo, 
and  10.  by  the  Pacific  ocean.  Its  extent  is  60 
leagues  n •  «.  and  from  90  to  three  e.  tv.  It  very  sel- 
dom rains  here;  cattle  is  therefore  scarce,  although 
il  nevertheless  produces  every  sort  of  ffrain,  of  ex« 
odient  quality,  and  fruits  of  various  kinds.  The 
teraperalaie  is  very  beniga  tfiroughout  the  year. 
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It  has  many  mines  of  copper/  most  pure  and  rich 
sulphur,  loadstone,  lapis  lazuli,  and  gold  ;  some  of 
which  are  worked  ;  and  it  is  not  many  years  ago 
that  some  silver  mines  also  were  discovered.  It 
produces  a  kind  of  small  trees,  which  are  planted 
and  cultivated  upon  the  banks  of  the  streams  and 
aqueducts,  cMmpaxaro  bobo,  and  which  distil  a 
liquor,  which,  beinff  prepared  over  the  fire,  serves 
instead  of  pitch  for  lining  the  vessels  in  which  the 
wine  in  that  kingdom  is  kept.  The  conger  eel 
abounds  upon  the  coast,  and  there  is  a  particular 
tribe  of  Indians,  called  Changes,  who  are  devoted 
to  this  kind  of  fishery,  living  the  whole  year  upon 
the  coasts,  and  carrying  about  their  wives  and  cnil- 
dren  upon  rails,  until  they  find  out  a  creek  likely 
to  aflFora  them  what  they  are  in  search  of:  these 
fish  are  then  bought  bv  the  natives^  and  carried  to 
be  sold  at  the  capital  of  tlie  kingdom,  Santiago. 
Here  is  also  a  trade  of  sulphur,  since  it  is  so  fine' 
that  it  needs  never  to  be  purified,  and  is  conse- 
quently worth  three  dollars  the  cantata  [a  canfar& 
is  about  four  gallons],  it  abounds  no  less  in  nitre, 
on  which  account  all  the  waters  here  are  brackish; 
and  there  is  little  indeed  that  is  sweet.  This  pro- 
vince is  very  thinly  peopled,  since  it  has  no  other 
population  than  sucn  as  is  found  in  the  capital, 
which  is  called  San  Francisco  de  la  Selva.  Its  in- 
habitants, which  should  amount  to  5000,  of  all 
sexes  and  ages,  are  dispersed  about  in  country 
fiirms.  [The  province  of  Copiapo  owes  its  name, 
according  to  the  Indian  tradition,  to  the  great 
qnantitv  of  turquoises  found  in  its  mountains. 
Though  these  stones  ought,  with  propriety,  to  be' 
classra  amongst  the  concretions,  ai  they  are  only 
the  petrified  teeth  or  bones  of  animals,  coloured 
by  metallic  vapours,  we  may  place  them  amongst 
the  precious  stones.  The  turquoises  of  Copiapo 
are  usually  of  a  greenish  blue ;  some,  however, 
are  found  of  a  deep  blue,  which  are  very  hard, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  the  turquoises  of  the 
old  rock*  The  amazing  fertility  of  the  soil  of  this 
province  has  given  rise  to  assertions,  which,  on 
the  first  bhisb,  might  appear  fabulous.  Mr.  San- 
son, of  Abbeville,  in  nis  Greography,  asserts  that 
its  valleys  frequently  yield  SX)  for  one.  See 
Chile.] 

CopiAFo,  a  port  of  the  above  province  and 
corregimienio. 

Copiapo,  a  settlement  of  the  same. 

Copiapo,  a  mountain,  in  which  there  is  a  vol- 
cano, which  at  diflferent  times  has  occasioned 
much  miscbief,  and  is  in  lat.  S6P.  [This  moun- 
tain consists  entirely  of  a  marble,  striped  with 
bands  of  various  colours,  which  have  a  very  beau- 
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tifal  appctiranoe.     A  mountain  similar  to  this  is 
found  in  the  marshes  of  Maule.j 

CopiAPo,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  cardillera. 
It  runs  two  leagues  to  the  w.  passes  near  the  settle- 
ment of  its  name,  and  empties  itself  into  the  S.  sea, 
Bcrving  as  a  port  for  vessels. 

Copi  APo,  a  mountain,  called  Morro  de  Copiapo, 
in  the  coast,  at  the  side  of  the  port  of  its  name. 

COPILA,  a  small  settlement  or  ward  of  the 
Jcaldia  maj/or  of  Guachinango  in  Nueva  Espaiia ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Naupan. 

COPORAQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  correglniiento  of  Canes  and  Canchcs  or  Tinta 
in  Peru. 

CopoRAQUE,  another,  in  the  province  and  cor* 
regimiento  of  Collahuas  of  the  same  kingdom, 

CopORAQUE,  another.     See  Vilcomayo. 

[COPPER  Mine,  a  large  river  of  New  Britain, 
reckoned  to  be  the  mostn.  in  N.  America.  Taking 
a  n,  course,  it  falls  into  the  sea  in  lat.  7^  n.  and 
about  long.  119°  a),  from  Greenwich.  The  ac- 
counts brought  by  the  Indians  of  this  river  to  the 
British  ports  in  Hudson  bay,  and  the  specimens  of 
copper  produced  by  them,  induced  Mr.  Hearne  to 
set  out  from  fort  Prince  of  Wales,  in  December 
1770,  on  a  journey  of  discovery.  He  reached  the 
river  on  the  14th  July,  at  40  miles  distance  from 
the  sea,  and  found  it  all  the  way  encumbered  with 
shoals  and  falls,  and  emptying  itself  into  it  over  a 
dry  flat  of  the  shore,  the  tide  bsing  then  out,  which 
seemed  by  the  edges  of  the  ice  to  rise  about  12  or 
14  feet.  This  rise,  on  account  of  the  falls,  will 
carry  it  but  a  very  small  way  within  the  river's 
mouth ;  so  that  the  water  in  it  has  not  the  least 
brackish  taste.  Mr.  Hearne  had  the  most  exten- 
sive view  of  the  sea,  which  bore  n.  w.  by  w,  and 
ft.  e.  when  he  was  about  eight  miles  up  the  river. 
The  sea  at  the  river's  mouth  was  full  of  islands 
and  shoals;*  but  the  ice  was  only  thawed  away 
about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  on  the 
17th  of  July.  The  Esquimaux  had  a  quantity  of 
whale-bone  and  seal-skins  at  their  tents  on  the 
shore.  1 

COrTA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  coV'^ 
regimiento  of  Arica  in  Peru. 

COPTOS,  silver  mines  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Guamachuco  in  Peru ;  they  are 
most  abundant,  and  have  yielded  immense  wealth. 

COPUENO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Quixos  and  Macas  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito. 

COQUEROSO,  a  seUlement  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Sergipe  in  Bnoil ;  situate  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Cirli. 
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COQUE-UIELLE,  a  sboal  of  the  ir.  eotti  ot 

the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  in  the  French  posses* 
sions,  between  the  point  lloche-a-Picoler  and  the 
river  Grande. 

COQUIBACOA,  Cabo  db,  a  point  of  land 
which  runs  into  the  sea,  on  the  coast  of  the  pro- 
vince and  ^vernment  of  Venezuela,  distinct  mm 
that  of  Chichibacoa.  • 

COQUIMBO,  a  province  aad  corregimiento  of 
the  kingdom  of  Chile ;  bounded  e.  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Tucuman,  of  the  kingdom  of  Pern,  the 
Cordillera  running  between  ;  s.  by  the  province  of 
Quillota ;  and  w,  by  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  is  M 
leagues  in  length  n.  s.  and  40  in  width  e.  w»  Its 
temperature  is  very  benign ;  and  on  acconnt  of 
its  not  raining  much  in  the  sierra^  through  the  low 
situation  of  this  part  of  the  province,  the  snow 
and  frost  is  not  so  common  here,  nor  does  it  stay 
upon  the  ground  so  long  as  it  does  upon  the 
parts  which  lie  s.  of  Santiago.  For  the  same 
reason  the  rivers  are  few,  and  the  largest  of  them 
are  those  of  Los  Santos  or  Limari,  and  that  which 
passes  through  its  capital.  Many  huanuioi  and 
vicunas  breed  here.  The  territory  is  for  the  most 
part  broken  and  uneven,  and  produces,  although 
not  in  abundance,  the  same  fruits  as  in  the  Trhole 
kingdom,  such  a& grain,  wine,  and  oil  of  excel* 
lent  quality.  It  has  many  gold  minee,  likewise 
some  of  silver,  copper,  lead,  sulphur,  white  lime, 
and  salt ;  but  the  most  abundant  of  all  are  those  of 
copper ;  large  quantities  of  this  metal  having  been 
sent  to  Spain  for  founding  artillery,  and  indeed 
from  the  same  source  has  been  made  all  the  artillery 
in  this  kingdom.  This  metal  is  found  of  two  sorts, 
one  which  is  called  campanal^  and  b  only  fit  for 
founding,  and  the  other,  which  has  a  mixture  of 
gold,  and  is  called  de  labrar,  or  working  jnrtal,  and 
which  is  known  only  in  this  province.  Hene  also 
they  make  large  quantities  of  rigging  for  ships. 
Its  inhabitants  may  amount  to  15,000.  [In  this 
province  is  found  tiie  quisco  tree,  with  thorns  of 
eight  inches  long ;  the  same  being  used  by  the  na^ 
tives  for  knitting  needles.  It  is  noted  for  prodac- 
ing  the  best  oysters,  and  for  a  resin  which  is  yielded 
from  the  herb  chilca.  See  Chi  lb.]  The  capital 
bears  the  same  name,  or  that  of  I^a  Serena.  This 
was  the  second  settlement  of  the  kingdom^  and 
founded  by  the  order  of  Pedro  de  Vaidivia,  by 
Captain  Juan  Bohon,  in  1543,  in  the  vaUeyof 
Cuquimpi,  which  gave  it  its  name,  and  ^ich. 
being  corrupted,  is  now  called  Coquimbo,  aad 
El  Segundo  de  la  Serena,  in  memory  of  tiie  covntry 
of  Vaidivia  in  Estremadura.  It  lies  at  a  qiuffter 
of  a  Irague's  distance  firom  the  sea,  and  is  sitiiate 
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upon  the  loAie&t  part  of  that  most  l^eautiful  Utnwra^ 
from  which  the  prospect  is  so  enchanting  ;  shew- 
ing on  one  side  tbe  sea,  on  another  the  river  which 
waters  the  precincts,  and  ou  another  some  shady 
poplar  groves.  It  is  of  an  extremely  benign  tem- 
perature, and  enjoying  throughout  the  year  a  per- 
petual spring,  being  neither  incommoded  by  heat 
nor  cold.  It  is  extremely  fertile,  and  abounds  in 
whatever  can  conduce  to  the  comfort  and  conve- 
nience of  life.  The  city  is  tolerably  large ;  all  the 
streets  are  drawn  at  straight  lines ;  and  the  houses 
are  disjoined  from  each  other  by  large  gardens^ 
which  are  all  well  supplied  with  water  brought  by 
aqueducts  from  the  river.  The  parish  church  is 
very  beautiful,  and  not  less  so  are  those  of  the  re- 
ligious  orders  of  St.  Francis,  St.  Domingo,  St. 
Au^ustin,  La  Merced,  San  Juan  de  Dios,  and  the 
colkige  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  regulars 
of  the  company  of  the  Jesuits.  It  has  a  port, 
which  is  convenient  and  much  frequented  by  ves» 
sels  ;  upon  the  shore  of  which  are  cauj^ht  tunnies, 
ci^QCoras^  and  various  other  kinds  of  fish ;  alsio 
many  delicate  kinds  of  shell-fish.  At  a  small  dis- 
tance is  a.  very  abundant  copper  mine,  from  which^ 
much  metal  is  extracted  and  carried  toEuro[ie; 
and  it  is  of  this,  as  well  as  of  its  excellent  breed 
pf  horse;,  its  wine,  oil,  tallow,  cow-hides,  and 
dried  meats,  that  its  commerce  is  composed ;  send- 
ing,, 99  it  does  yearly,  four  or  five  vessels  loaded 
with  these  effects  to  Lima.  Although  it  has  mines 
of  the  purest  gold^  yet  tbeae^ar&bot  little  worked.^ 
The  whole  of  the  town  is  cov.ered  with  beautiful 
myrtles,  and  of  these  there  is  a  delightful  srove. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  Araucanos .  Indians  in 
1547 ;  and  in  1579  it  was  attempted  tube  taken  by- 
Francis  Drake,  who  was  rcpuked  by  the  inhabi- 
tants^ .In.  1680  it  seemed  to  be  rebuilt  only  that 
it  mi^ht. undergo  a  sacking  the  same  jear  by  the 
English  pirate,  Bartholomew  Sharps.  Its  popula- 
tion consists  of  500  families  of  Span^rds  and 
people  of  colour,  and  some  Indians*  Fifteen 
leagues  from  the  city  of  Cpncepcion,  and  58  from 
tbe  capital  of  the  kingdom,  Santiagp*  Lat.  30^  s. 
Long.  71°  18'.     [See  Chu-b.] 

CoQuiMao,  an  island  of  the  co^st  of  this  pro- 
vince and  oflrregimienlo. 

COQUIN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Tarma  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Cayna. 

COQUINOCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  correeimienio  of  Ghichas  and  Tarya  in  Peru. 

CORAI,  Santa  Ci.AUA  ne  Cosiie,  a.  settle* 
loent  of  the  province  and  corregimiaUo  of  Hu* 
aata  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Paucai* 
bamba. 
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CORAJAIS,  a  settlement  and  village  of  tb« 
Portuguese  in  the  province  and  country  oj  Las. 
Amazonas;  situate  on  the  shore  of  tbe  river 
Negro. 

CORAL,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cmp^ 
tainskip  of  R«y  in  Brazil;  situate  on  the  sea^coast, 
at  iht  mouth  of  the  river  Imbau. 

[CoRAi.  River,  in  New  Mexico,  mas  a 
course  w,  by  $,  and  empties  into  the  head  of  the 
gulf  of  California,  close  by  the  mouth  of  CokK 
rado  river.] 

[CORAM,  a  post-town  in  Suffolk  county.  Long 
island.  New  York.  It  has  about  60  houses,  and 
lies  62  miles  e.  of  Njbw  York  city,  and  10  from 
Smithtown.1 

CORANI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregiinienio o(  Carabaya  in  Peru;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Ayapata. 

CORAS,  Santiago  db  los,  a  settlement  of  the 
missions  which  were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the 
company  of  Jesuits  in  California ;  situate  at  an 
equal  distance  from  both  coasts.  It  is  composed 
of  Indians  of  tlie  nation  of  its  name,  and  is  the 
place  where  the  Father  Lorenzo  Carranza,  a  mis- 
sionary,  suffered  martyrdom. 
.  CoBAs,  some  shoals,  lying  very  little  under 
water,  near  the  coast  of  the  province  and  capiamm 
ship  of  Maranan  in  Brazil,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river 
which  ia  also  thus  called. 

CORAZON  DG  Jesus,  a  settlement  of  the 
corregimiento  and  jurisdiction  of  Velez  in  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Crmiiada.  Its  population  is 
siiiall,  and  it  is  situate  in  a  country  mountainous 
and  full  of  pools,  being  scanty  in  vegetable  pro^ 
ductions,  with  SOO  inliabitants,  a  miserable  raoe. 
It  is  near  the  settlement  of  Chiquinquira,  and  to 
the  ^.  of  Vetez» 

CofiA^OK,  another,  called  De  Maria,  of  the  mis- 
sions which  were  held  by  theregulars  of  the  company 
of  Jesuits,  in  the  province  and  government  of  May- 
nas,  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito ;  situate  mi  the 
shore  of  the  river  Aguarico. 

Coa  AzoN,  another,  called  De  Jesus,  in  the  pro* 
viuce  and  government  of  tbe  Cbtquitos  Indians  in 
Peru ;  situate  at  the  foot  of  the  cordillera  of  San 
Fernando,  a  reduccion  of  the  missions  which  were 
held  there  by  the  regulars  of  the  company. 

CoRAZON,  another,  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
in  the  corregimienio  of  the  district  of  Las  Cihco 
Leguasde  estaCindad  (the  Five  Leagues  from  this 
City),  and  in  tbe  road  which  leacls  down  from 
Guayaquil..  - 

,  Cor  AZON,  a  mountain  of  the  kingdoni  of  Quito, 
on  the  5.  s.  e.  part,  from  the  which  on  the  w.  flow 
down  the  jrivecs  of  Son  Loreiuso  end  Yamboya, 
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running  to  unite  themselves  with  that  of  Toachi. 
It  is  to  the  ft.  of  the  paramo  of  Elenisa,  and  is 
lOfnetiraes  covered  with  snow. 

CORCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor* 
regimiento  of  Chilqucs  and  Masques  in  Peru ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Iluanoquite. 

[CORCAS9  or  GitAND  C0RCA8,  an  island 
almost  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  «.  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, in  the  windward  passage,  about  seven 
leagues  w.  of  Turk's  island,  and  about  20  e.  of 
Little  Inagua  or  Heneagua.  Lat.  2P  43'  ft. 
Long.  71°  So'  w.J 

CORCHUE,  u  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Valdivia  in  the  kingdom 
of  Chile. 

CORCOLA,  a  settlement  of  the  Portuguese,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Guayazas  Indians,  of  the  king- 
dom of  Brazil ;  situate  at  the  source  and  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Tocantines. 

CORCOUAUO,  a  settlement  of  the  missions 
which  were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company 
of  Jesuits  in  the  province  and  government  oi  Los 
Llanos,  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  and 
which  is  at  present  under  the  charge  of  the  reli- 
gious order  of  St.  Francis. 

CoRCOUADo,  a  rock  or  island  of  the  S.  sea,  op- 
posite the  port  of  Santa,  of  the  province  and  corre* 
gimiento  of  this  name  in  Pern. 

CORCULLA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Parinacochas  in  Peru. 

CORDES.    See  Verdf. 

CORDILLERA.     See  Andes. 

CORDILLIERS,  Montagne  des,  a  mountain 
4>fthe  island  of  Cayenne,  on  the  skirts  of  which 
the  French  have  a  fort  and  establishment  for  its 
defence. 

CORDON,  PuNTA  DEL,  a  point  of  the  coast  of 
the  w.  head  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  on  the 
shore  of  the  port  Pimiento. 

CORDOVA,  a  province  and  afcaldia  mayor  o( 
Nueva  Espafia;  bounded  w.  by  the  province  of 
Orizava ;  n.  hv  that  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  ; 
€.  by  that  of  the  ancient  Vera  Cruz  ;  and  s.  by  the 
rugged  mountains  of  Songolica.  It  has  on  the 
s.  r.  and  s.  s.  e.  the  great  estate  of  Mataanona,  10 
leagues  from  Taliscona,  the  last  boundary  of  Vera 
Cruz.  It  is  of  a  hot  and  moist  temperature ;  the 
greater  part  of  its  district  is  composed  of  broken 
and  uneven  grounds,  and  mountains  covered  with 
cedars,  walnuts,  pines,  and  ocotales.  It  has  also 
beautiful  and  fertile  plains,  abounds  in  birds  and 
animals  of  the  chase,  and  no  less  in  fish,  many  trout 
and  bobos  bein^  caught  out  of  the  rivers  by  which 
this  province  is  irrigated.  In  the  spacious  plain 
of  Altotonga  runs  a  rapid  river,  by  which  it  is 
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fertilized,  and  rendered  abundant  in  every  kind  of 
vegetable  production.      Here  also  breed    many 
^ocks  of  cattle,  which  are  the   chief  commerce 
of  the  place.     The  capital  bears  the  same  name. 

This  was  founded  in  1618,  by  order  of  the  vice- 
roy Don  Diego  Fernandez  de  Cordova,  Marquis 
of  Guadalcazar,  who  gave  it  his  name.  It  is  of  a 
hoi  and  moist  temperature ;  situate  to  the  w.  of 
some  small  mountains,  which  form  an  half-circle, 
and  are  surrounded  by  many  umbrageous  trees. 
The  parish  church  is  magnificent,  of  exquisite 
architecture,  and  rich  ornaments.  Here  is  a  con- 
vent of  the  religions  Desci^lzos  (barefooted  order) 
of  St.  Francis,  and  one  of  St.  Hippolyte  dela  Ca- 
ridad,  in  which  there  is  an  hospital  for  the  sick 
Spaniards,  and  for  the  black  slaves,  endowed  by 
the  masters  and  proprietors  of  certain  mills,  in  which 
an  infinite  quantity  of  sugar  is  made.  It  abounds 
in  this  nrticlr,  with  those  of  tobacco,  China 
oranges,  aj^njoliy  large  cattle,  and  swine  ;  as  also 
other  fruits  and  articles  of  merchandize  peculiar 
to  Europe  and  the  kingdom  itself.  [Humboldt 
asserts  tnat  the  environs  of  Cordova  and  Orizaba 

firoduce  all  the  tobacco  consumed  in  New  Spain.] 
ts  |)opulation  consists  of  260  families  of  Spaniards, 
126  of  Mvsteesy  70  of  Mulattoes  and  Negroes, 
and  273  of  Mexican  Indians ;  of  many  others  alto 
who  are  of  various  classes,  and  who  work  in  the 
sugar-mills.  Forty-eight  leagues  to  the  e.n.  e.  of 
Mexico,  in  lat.  IS^SC ;  long.  96°  66'.  The  other 
settlements  of  this  jurisdiction  are, 
Santa  Ana  de  Zacan,  San  Diego, 
Chocaman,  San  Bartolome, 

Yxhuatlan,  Totutla, 

Coscomatep^c,  Copan, 

Sta.  Maria  Magdalena,      Zentia, 
Calcahuaico,  San  Diego  Huatuzco, 

S.  Antonio  HuatuSFCO,       San  Juan  de  la  Punta, 
Amatlan  de  los  Reyes,       San  Lorenzo. 

Co  a  DO  y  A ,  another  city,  the  capital  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Tucunian  in  Peru  ;  founded  by 
the  governor  of  that  province,  Geronimo  Cabrera, 
in  1573,  and  not  by  Juan  Nufiezde  Prado,  in  1549, 
according  to  the  erroneous  account  of  the  Ex- 
jesuit  Coleti.  It  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Comi- 
chingones  Indians,  and  part  which  they  called 
Kiskisacate,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Pucard; 
but  removed  from  thence  to  the  s.  part  of  the 
same  river  ;  the  parish  being  dedicated  to  Nucstia 
Seiiora  de  la  Pena  of  France,  and  being  under  the 
obligation  of  celebrating  its  festival  on  the  day  of 
the  conception,  when  it  was  also  usual  to  display 
the  spectacle  of  a  bull-fight.  It  is  situate  m  a 
narrow  bay,  close  to  which  is  a  lofty  mountain. 
It  is  much  exposed  to  inundations  in  the  raioy 
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aeasoDS,  and  is  flooded  bj  ivaters  rusbing  down 
through  a  neitrhbouring  channel,  and  in  fact 
lyoulcl  be  hereby  rendered  uninhabitable,  but  for 
the  mounds  which  have,  been  raised  for  its  defence. 
One  half  of  the  city  experiences  in  one  day  a  va« 
riation  of  all  the  winds  from  n.  to  s.  These  winds, 
thus  changing,  are  accompanied  with  great  tem- 
pests of  thunder  and  lightning.  At  one  moment 
the  heat  which  accompanies  the  n,  win<?  is  ex* 
cessive,  and  at  another  (he  cold  which  accompanies 
the  5.  is  intolerable.  It  is,  indeed,  to  this  cause 
that  the  number  of  sudden  deaths  which  occur 
here  are  attributed.  The  city  is  small,  and  nearly 
of  a  square  figure,  but  the  buildings  are  superior 
to  any  in  the  province.  It  has  three  convents ; 
those  of  the  religious  order  of  St.  Francis,  St.  Do* 
mingo,  and  La  Merced,  an  hospital  of  Bethlemites, 
with  the  dedicatory  title  of  San  Roque ;  two  mo- 
nasteries of  nuns,  the  one  of  Santa  Teresa,  the  other 
of  Santa  Clara,  and  two  colleges  with  the  titles  of 
universities.  It  is  the  head  of  a  bishopric,  erected 
in  1570,  and  is  very  rich,  owing  to  the  great  com- 
merce which  it  carries  on  in  mules  bought  in  the 
province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  fattenetl  in  the 
pastures  here,  for  the  purpose  of  bein^  sold  for  the 
supply  of  the  other  provinces,  and  m  fact  of  the 
whole  of  PerUi  It  abounds  in  all  kinds  of  pro* 
ductions,  and  is  70  leagues  from  Santiago  del  Es-. 
tero,  to  the  s.  in  62°  39';  long.  3 P  20^5.  lat.  [For 
an  account  of  the  late  revolutions  of  this  place^ 
Bee  La  Pimta.J 

Cordova,  another  city,  in  the  province  and 

Government  of  Cumand,  founded  by  Gonzalo  de 
^canipo  in  15S5,  near  the  sea-coast.  It  is  so  re- 
duced and  poor,  that  it  does  not  deserve  the  name 
of  a  city.     It  is  bounded  by  the  Caribes  Indians. 

CoRuoYA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Castro  Virevna  in  Peru. 

Cordova,  another,  of  the  province  and  cro- 
Temment  of  Santa  Marta  in  the  kingdom  of  Fi- 
erra  Firme,  situate  upon  the  coast.  It  was  sacked 
by  the  £n^lish  pirate  Gauson  in  1635. 

CORDO  VES,  Rio  DEL,  a  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  runs  w»  and 
enters  (he  Yazigua  close  to  the  pass  of  Chileno. 

CORE,  Bank  of,  an  isle  of  the  N.  Sea,  near 
the  coast  oi'  S.  Carolina,  between  those  of  Oca« 
cook  and  Drum. 

[Core  Sound,  on  the  coast  of  N.  Carolina, 
lies  5.  of,  and  communicates  with  Pamlico.J 

COREBO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Choc6.  It  rises  in  the  valley  of  Tatave, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Choco,  and  enters 
the  Paganagandi. 

C0K£NA|  a  port  on  the  coast  of  the  province 
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and  eapiainahip  of  the  Rio  Janeiro  in  Brazil,  close 
to  the  island  of  Santa  Maria. 

CORENTE,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Brazil- 
It  rises  in  the  head  of  that  of  tlie  Paraguas  and  the 
Verde,  runs  5.  s.  e.  and  enters  the  above  river  at 
mid-course. 

CORENTIN,  a  river  of  the  province  and  co- 
lony of  Surinam,  or  part  of  Guayana  in  the  Dutch 
possessions,  according  to  the  last  advices  of  the 
Father  Bernardo  Rosella  of  the  extinguished  so* 
ciety,  which  advices  were  received  from  the 
Dutch,  and  served,  in  1745,  to  the  making  the  map 
of  this  province  and  the  Orinoco.  It  rises  in  the 
n.  part  of  the  famed  lake  Parime,  which  some  have 
thought  to  exist  merely  in  fable. ,  It  runs  5.  wa- 
tering the  Dutch  colonies ;  and  five  leaguesto the  w. 
of  Berbice,  andto  the  j.  e.  of  the  Orinoco,  empties 
itself  into  the  sea,  in  5^  SS'  n.  lat. :  at  its  entrance 
it  is  one  leagne  wide.  The  English  call  it  Devil's 
creek,  which  signifies  Barranco  del  Diablo.  In 
the  interior  of  its  course  it  has  some  sand-banks, 
which  extend  for  three  leagues,  and  render  its  na- 
vigatjon  difficult,  notwitlistanding  that  at  the  low 
tide  there  are  still  some  channels  of  water.  In  this 
river  are  likewise  three  small  well  cultivated  islands, 
Wing  in  a  direction  from  n.  to  j.  They  are  very 
fertile,  and  covered  with  trees,  and  the  soundings 
of  the  river  about  them  varies  from  five  to  six 
fathoms. 

CORETIQUI,  a  settlement  of  the  provmce  and 
corregimiento  of  Caxadiarquilla  in  Peru. 

CORIANA.    See  Coro. 

CORIDOiN,  Salinas  de,  salt  grounds  in  the 
point  and  w.  head  of  the  island  ot  St.  Domingo, 
on  the  shore  of  the  port  Pimiento. 

CORIMPO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  ci 
Cinaloa  in  Nueva  Espana ;  situate  on  the  shore  c^ 
the  river  Mayo,  between  the  settlements  of  Heco- 
joa  and  Nabajoa. 

[CORINTH,  a  township  in  Orange  connty, 
Vermont,  ti>.  of  Bradford,  containing  578  inha- 
bitants.l 

CORlO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cc^' 
tainship  of  San  Vincente  in  Brazil,  on  the  sbor» 
and  at  the  source  of  the  river  Uruguay.. 

CORIPATA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Canta  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the  cu* 
racy  of  Atabillos  Altos. 

•  COR  1  PI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  goyera- 
ment  of  Guayana,  in  the  French  possessions.  It 
enters  the  sea  between,  the  Oiapoco  and  cape 
Orange. 

CORIS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  ror* 
regimiento  of  Huailas  in  Peril,  annexed  to  the  ca* 
racy  of  Aija.  ^ 
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CORIXAS,  a  river  of  the  king;dom  of  Brazil. 
It  rises  in  the  sierra  Bermeja,  runs  n.  forming  a 
cur^e,  and  enters  the  Tocantines  near  that  of  Los 
Monges,  according  to  the  account  given  by  the 
Portuguese. 

Co  II Tx  AS,  some  sierj'as  of  the  same  kingdom, 
which  run  s.  s.  e.  and  arc  a  continuation  of  the 
sierra  Bermeja  ;  thej^Hlien  run  e.  forming  a 
curve,  as  far  as  the  river  Tocantines,  and  ex- 
tend their  course  on  as  far  as  the  shore  of  the 
Araguaya. 

CORK,  a  large  bay  in  tlie  e.  coast  of  the  island 
of  Newfoundland,  between  the  cape  Gull  and  the 
island  Tuliquet. 

CORKAM,  a  fort  of  the  English,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  cok)ny  of  Conn<?cticut,  one  of  the  four 
which  compose  New  England  ;  situate  near  the 
coast. 

CORM A,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
reglmiento  of  Quispicanchi  in  Peru;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Papres. 

CORMO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Canta  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the  curacy 
of  Atabillos  Altos. 

CORNE,  an  island  of  'the  N.  sea,  near  the 
coast  of  Florida,  between  the  islands  Vaisseaux 
tuid  Massacre. 

CORNEJO,  an  island  of  the  S.  sea,  near  the 
coast  of  the  province  and  correghniento  of  Are- 
quipa,  opposite  the  port  of  Arantac. 

[CORNISH,  a  township  in  Cheshire  county, 
New  Hampsliire,  on  the  e,  bank  of  Connecticut 
river,  between  Claremont  and  Plainfield,  about  15 
miles  n.  of  Charlestown,  and  16  .t.  of  Dartmouth 
college.  It  was  incorporated  in  1763.  In 
1775  it  contained  309,  and  in  1790,  982  in- 
habitants. 

[CORNWALL,  a  township  in  Addison  county, 
Vermont,  e.  of  Bridport,  on  lake  Champlain,  con- 
taining 8%  iniiabitants.] 

[Cornwall,  New,  a  toAvnship  in  Orange  coun- 
ty, New  York,  of  whose  inhabitants  350  arc 
sectors.] 

[Cornwall,  a  township  in  Litchfield  county, 
Connecticut,  al)out  nine  miles  n.  of  Litchfield,  11 
s.  of  Salisbury^  and  about  40  w.  by  it.  of  Hartford 
cityj 

[Cornwall,  asmalltown  in  Upper  Canadji,  on 
the  bank  of  Iroquois  river,  near  lake  St.  Francis, 
between  Kingston  and  Quebec,  containing  a  small 
church,  and  about  30  or  40  houses.] 

[Corn  wALLis,  a  town  in  King's  county,  in  the 
province  of  New  Brunswick,  situated  on  the  $,  ». 
side  of  the  basin  of  Minas  ;  18  miles  n.  w.  of  Fal- 
mouthy  and  55  n.  w.  of  Annapolis.] 
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[CoRNWALLis,  also  a  river  in  the  same pvo* 
vince,  navigable  for  vessels  of  100  tons  five  miles; 
for  vessels  of  50  tons,  10  miles. 

CORO,  SAKTAANADE,a  city  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Venezuela,  thus  named  in  the 
time  of  the  Indians,  after  the  district  called  Coriana. 
It  was  founded  by  Juan  de  Ampues  in  15S9. 
The  Weltzers,  under  the  orders  of  Nicholas  Fe- 
derman,-^erc  the  first  who  peopled  it,  giving  it  the 
name  of  Cordoba,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
city  of  the  same  name  which  had  been  founded  hr 
Gonzalo  deOcampoin  the  province  of  Cumarm.. 
This  name  it  afterwards  lost,  and  took  that  of 
Coro,  which  it  preserves  to  this  day,  from  a  small 
settlement  of  Indians  thus  named.  It  is  of  a  dry 
and  hot  temperature,  but  so  healthy  that  physicians 
are  said  here  to  be  of  no  use.  The  territory,  al^ 
though  sandy  and  lack  of  water,  produces  eVery 
kind  of  vegetible  production  ;  so  that  it  may  be 
said  io  abound  in  every  thing  that  luxury  or  con* 
venience  may  require.  Here  are  large  breeds  of 
cow-cattle  and  goats,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  good  mules.  Its  articles  of  merchandise,  such 
as  cheese,  tanned  hides,  and  cacaOy  meet  with  a 
ready  sale  in  Cartagena,  Caracas,  and  the  bland  of 
St.  Domingo.  It  has  a  reduced  convent  of  the  re* 
ligious  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  an  hermitage 
dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas.  The  town  is  very  ri<*. 
It  was  plundered  by  the  English  in  \5Bt.  Its 
church  was  a  cathedral,  and  the  head  of  the 
bishopric,  from  the  time  that  it  was  erected  in 
1532  until  1636,  when  this  title  was  transferred  to 
Santiago  of  Caracas.  It  is  two  leagues  distant 
from  the  sea,  where  there  is  a  port  insecure,  but 
much  frequented  by  trading  vessels. 

J 'From  the  time  that  the  governor  began  to  re- 
cat  Caracas,  in  1576,  there  remained  no  con- 
spicuous authority  at  Coro  but  the  bbhop  and 
chapter,  and  they  did  all  they  could  io  follow  the 
governor;  and  indeed,  not  being  able  \o  leave 
Coro  by  legal  measures,  they  put  their  wishes 
into  effect  by  flight,  in  1636.  At  three  leagues 
from  the  city  are  lands  where  they  cultivate  with 
success,  if  not  with  abundance,  all  the  usual  pro- 
duce of  the  country.  The  inhabitants,  who  are 
much  addicted  to  indolence,  glory  that  they  are 
descended  from  the  first  conquerors  of  the  country ; 
and  there  is  here,  generally  speaking,  more  rank 
than  wealth,  and  more  idleness  than  industry.  The 
little  trade  that  is  carried  on  here  consists  in  mules, 
goats,  hides,  sheep-skins,  cheeses,  &c.  which  come 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  interior,  and  the 
larger  part  from  Carora ;  shipments  of  these  ar- 
ticles are  made  for  the  islands.  The  most  ccmumm 
intcrcouDse  is  with  Cura^oa,  from   whence  they 
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[bring  in  exchange  di^  ^oods,  and  this  tfaer  do 
either  by  avoiding  the  vigilance  of  the  guardS)  or 
by  purchasing  a  connivance.    The  population  of 
Coro  18  composed  of  10,000  people  of  all  colours ; 
few  slaves  are  to  be  seen  here,  since  the  Indians, 
although  they  everywhere  else  have  a  particular 
partiahty  for  the  blacks,  entertain  a  decided  aver- 
sion against  them  in  this  city.     This  antipathy 
was  very  useful  in  179T  to  the  public  tranquillity, 
for  when  the  Negro  slaves  employed  at  work  in 
the  fields,  wish^  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
blacks  of  St.  Domingo,  and  selected  chiefs,  under 
whom  they  committed  some  robberies,  the    In- 
dians of  Coro  joined  the  white  people,  and  marched 
against  the  rebels  with  most  extraordinary  cou« 
rage ;  the  revolt  was  thus  suppressed  almost  as 
soon  as  it  broke  out ;  the  ring-leaders  were  hane- 
ed,  and  everything  was  restored  to  order;  the 
rebel  armv  never  amounted  to  more  than  400 
blacks.    AH  work  at  Coro  is  done  by  Indians, 
notwithstanding  the  wages  are  very  low;  indeed 
they  live  here  with  so  much  parsimony  that  a  per- 
son cannot  fetch  fire  from  his  neighbour's  without 
carrying  in  exchange  a  piece  of  wood  of  the  size 
of  the  firing  he  takes  away,  and  even  this  is  not 
always  done  without  difficulty.    The  city  has  no 
spring,  and  the  water  they  drink  is  brought  from 
the  distance  of  half  a  league  ^  asses  in  terrels,  of 
which  two  compose  a  load.    The  houses,  though 
originally  well  built,  6ear  evident  marks  of  misery, 
^nd  of  the  ravages  of  time;  those  belonging  to 
the  Indians  are  yet  more  pitiful.    The  streets  run 
in   parallel  lines,  but  are  not  paved ;  the  public 
buildings  consist  of  a  parish  cnurch,  formerly  a 
cathedral,  which  title  is  yet  given  to  it  by  the  in- 
habitants, although  for  more  than   160  vears  it 
has  been  without  a  bishop  or  a  chapter,  the  duty 
being  performed  by  two  curates.  Belonging  to  a 
convent  containing  about  seven  or  ei^ht  Francis* 
cans,  and  to  a  parish  church  in  which  are  three 
iDonks  of  the  same  order.     The  civil  power  is 
exercised  by  a  cabildo.    Since   1799,  a  military 
commandant  has  been  established  here,  who  shares 
at  the  same  time  the  judicatory  authority,  and  that 
of  the  police ;  his  revenue  being  SOOO  dollars  per 
annum.  Two  miles  to  the  n.  of  Coro  is  an  isthmus 
of  about  one  league  in  breadth,  which  joins  the  pen- 
insula of  Paragona  to  the  continent ;  it  stretches  out 
from  the  5.  w.  to  i?.  w.  about  SO  leagues ;  isinhabit- 
ed  by  Indians  and  a  few  whites,  whose  only  em- 
ployment is  the  rearing  of  cattle,  which  they  smu^- 
fle    over    in    great  numbers  to   Cura^oa ;    the 
utcliers*  shops  of  that  island  being  always  better 
supplied  than  those  of  the  principal  cities  of  Tierra 
Firme. 
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This  was  the  only  city  of  Venezuela,  except* 
M aracaibo,  which  had  not  declared  independence 
on  the  SIst  August  1811.  See  Venezuela. 
The  city  is  in  lat.  IP  24'  if.  and  long.  69^  40'  i  it 
18  a  league  distant  from  the  sea,  80  leagues  w.  of 
Caracas,  33  n.  of  Barquisimeto,  and  55  of  Mara- 
caibo.] 

CoBo,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  coregi* 
miento  of  Fastos  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito ;  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Cascabeles,  where  this 
enters  the  Caquet&. 

Coro,  another,  of  the  province  and  corregt" 
miemto  of  Carangas  in  Peru,  and  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Charcas ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of 
Corquemar. 

COROA  Grande,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  captMtship  of  Pkr6  in  Brazil ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Tocantines. 

CoRoA,  a  large  shoal  near  the  coast  of  the  pro* 
vince  and  captainship  of  Maraiian  in  Brazil,  at^ 
the  entrance  of  the  river  Coras. 
COROAIBO.    See  Cossa. 
COROBAM BA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimienio  of  Chachapoyas  in  rem,  in 
which  is  venerated  a  miraculous  image  of  Nu^m 
SeJIora  de  Guadalupe.    Near  it  are  two  eaves, 
each  capable  of  containing  50  horsemen  with  their 
spears  erect. 

CoROBAUBA,  another  settlement  in  the  above 
province  and  kingdom . 

COROBANA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Guayana,  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Bellin,  in  his  chart  and  description  of  the  course  of 
a  part  of  the  Orinoco,  runs  continually  i?.  and 
enters  this  river  near  where  it  runs  into  the  sea. 

COROCOTO,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of  the 
prgvince  and  corregimienio  of  Cuyo  in  the  king- 
dom of  Chile ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  one  of  the 
lakes  of  Huanacache,  distinct  from  the  following 
town. 

CoROCOTo,  a  town  of  the  above  province  and 
corrfgimientOy  a  reducchn  of  the  Pampas  Imlians ; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Tunuyao,  near 
the  high  road  which  leads  from  Mendozato  Buenos 
Ayres,  in  the  district  of  which  are  the  estates  of 
Carrizal  Grande,  Carvalillo,  Lulunta,  and  Men- 
docinos. 

COROCUBI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  coun- 
try of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  Portuguese  possessions. 
It  is  small,  runs  s.  and  enters  the  Negro,  forming 
a  dangerous  torrent  or  wbirl<»pooly  which  bears  the 
same  name. 

COROI,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  which  be* 
long  to  the  French  in  Guayana ;  situate  near  the 
coast,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the^iver  Kourrou^ 
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COROICO)  a  settlement  of  the  prorince  and 
eorregimiento  of  Cicasica  in  Peru ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  of  its  name,  where  there  is  a 
port  for  small  ressels.  This  river  rises  in  the  cor» 
dillera  of  Ancuma,  to  the  s.  of  the  settlement  of 
Paica,  and  to  the  e.  of  the  city  of  La  Paz.  It  runs 
in  a  very  rapid  course  to  the  r.  and  forming  a 
curve  turns  n.  and  enters  the  w,  side  of  the  JBeni, 
in  lat.  lePbXys. 

COROMA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorregimiento  of  Porco  in  Peru. 
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dtans,  and  to  its  district  belong  nine  other  settle* 
ments.     It  lies  one  league  to  the  n.  of  its  capital. 

CORONEL,  Puerto  del,  a  port  on  the  coast 
of  the  province  and  eorregimiento  of  Quillot^,  and 
kingdom  of  Chile,'  between  the  portof  Longotoma 
and  the  river  Quilimari. 

CoRONEL,  a  river  of  the  province  andgOTem* 
ment  of  Venezuela.  It  rises  to  the  s.  of  the  city  of 
Nirua,  and  afterwards  unites  itself  with  the  Grape, 
to  enter  the  Tinaco. 

Co  RON  EL,  a  point  of  the  coast  of  the  kingdom 


COROMANDIERES,   some  small  islands  of    of  Chile,  in  the  province  and  corregimffn/o  of  Qail. 
the  N.  sea,  near  the  coast  of  Acadia  in  N.  America,    Iota,  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  Biobio  and  the 


near  the  coast  of  Scatari.     They  are  also  called 
Del  Infiemo,  or  Devil's  isles. 

COROMOTO,  a  settlement  of  the  provmce 
and  government  of  Venezuela;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Guanarito,  to  the  s.  of  the  town 
of  Gutinaro. 

CORON,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor* 
regimiento  of  Chilqnes  and  Masques  in  Peru ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Huanoquite. 

CORONA-REAL,  a  city  of  the  province  of 
Goayana,  and  government  of  Cuman&,  founded 
on  the  shores  of  the  river  Orinoco  in  1759,  by  the 
Rear-Admiral  Don  Joseph  de  Iturriaga,  for  which 
^purpose  he  assembled  together  some  wandering 
people  of  the  provinces  of  Caracas  and  Barcelona. 
At  present,  however,  it  is  as  it  were  desert  and 
abandoned,  since  its  inhabitants  have  returned  to 
their  former  savage  state  of  Ufe,  having  been  con- 
stantly pursued  and  harassed  by  the  Charibes 
Indians,  against  whom  they  oould  no  longer  main- 
tain their  ground,  after  that  the  king^s  garrison 
had  been  withdrawn,  and  since,  owing  to  the  dis- 
tance at  which  they  were  situate  from  the  capital, 
it  was  in  vain  for  them  to  look  for  any  8uca>ur 
from  that  quarter. 

Corona-Real,  a  large  bay  in  the  lake  of  Ma- 
racaibo,  on  the  a),  side. 

Corona-Real,  a  rocky  isle,  or  ridge  of  rocks, 
close  to  the  n.  coast  of  the  island  of  Guadalupe, 
between  cape  St.  Juan  and  the  port  or  bay  of  Mole. 


heights  of  Villagran. 

CORONGO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorregimiento  of  Conchucos  in  Peru. 

COROPA,  a  spacious  country  of  the  provmce 
and  government  of  Guayana,  which  extends  itself 
between  the  river  Coropatuba  to  the  s.  w.  the  Ma- 
ranon  io  the  s.  the  Avari  to  the  e.  the  mountains 
of  Oyacop  of  the  Charibes  Indians  to  the  n^  and 
the  mountains  of  Dorado  or  Manoa  to  the  n.tv^ 
The  whole  of  its  territory  is,  as  it  were,  unknown. 
The  Portuguese  possess  the  shores  of  the  Marafion 
and  the  sea-coast  as  far  as  the  bay  of  Vicente  Pin^- 
zon ;  the  Dutch  of  the  colony  of  Surinam,  by  the 
river  Esequevo  or  Esquivo,  called  also  Rupununi, 
have  pene^ated  as  far  as  the  Maranon,  by  tne  river 
Paranapitinga.  The  mountains,  which  some  have 
represented  as  beinff  full  of  gold,  silver,  and  pre- 
cious stones,  sparkung  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  aie 
merely  fables,  which,  at  the  be^nningof  thecod- 

Slests,  deceived  many  who  had  gone  m  search  of 
ese  rich  treasures,  and  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
fatigues  and  labours  which  they  experienced  is 
these  dry  and  mountainous  countries.  The  Por- 
tuguese have  constructed  here  two  forts,  called  Paru 
and  Macapa.  Mr.  De  la  Martiniere,  with  his 
usual  want  of  accuracy,  says  that  the  Portuguese 
have  a  settlement  called  Coropa,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Coropatuba,  where  it  enters  the  Marafion : 
the  Coropatum  joins  the  Maranon  on  the  n.  side, 
in  the  country  of  Coropa,  and  at  the  settlement  of 


CORONADOS,  a  small  island  of  the  gulf  of    this  name;' this  settlement  being  nothing  more  than 

^    ""    "  a  small  fort,  and  lying  in  the  province  of  Topayos, 

on  the  5.  shore  of  the  Maranon,  and  being  known 
by  the  name  of  Curupa,  in  the  chart  published  in 
1744,  and  in  that  ot  the  Father  Juan  Mafrnin.  in 
1749.  ^      ' 

COROPATUBA.    See  Curupatuba.    . 
COROPUNA,  a   desert  of  the   province  of 
Cuzco  in  Peru,  between  th^  provinces  <^  Parina- 
cocha  and  Canasor  Aruni.     it  extends  more  than 


California,  or  Mar  Roxo  de  Cortds ;  situate  very 
near  the  island  of  Carmen,  on  its  ft.,  e.  side,  which 
looks  to  the  coast  of  New  Spain. 

[CORONDA,  a  town  ot  the  province  andgo- 
rernment  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  situate  on  a  river 
forming  the  island  of  Santa  F<i,  about  five  leagues 
*.  w.  of  that  town,  in  Lat.  3P  58'  47^.  Long.  61° 

CORONANGO,  Santa  Maria  de,  a  head 
settlement 
Nueva 


nt  of  the  akdU&a  mayor  of  Cholula  in    12  leagues  $.  to  ».  and  is  troublesome  and  dan* 
Espafla.    It  4X)ntains  91  families  of  In-  ^gerous  to  traverse. 
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CORORAMO,  a  small  tivft  of  the  proyince  and 

{rovernment  of  Guayana.    It  rises  to  the  w.  of  the 
ake  Icupa,  runs  ft.  and  enters  the  Paraguay. 

COROYA.  a  settlement  of  the  pi-ovince  and  go- 
vernment of  TucumAn  in  Pern  ;  of  the  district  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  C6rdoba ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Primero. 

COROYO,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  country 
of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  Portuguese  possessions. 
It  is  in  the  island  of  Topinambes,  and  is  formed 
by  the  waters  of  the  Mara&on. 

COROZAL9  or  PiLETA,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Cartagena  in  the  king- 
dom of  Tierra  Firme. 

CORPAHUASI,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corrtghniento  of  Cotabamba  in  Peru ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Huaillati. 

CORPANQUI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
torregimienio  of  Caxatambo  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  TiHos. 

CORPUS-CHReSTI,  a  settlement  of  the  mis- 
sions which  were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  com- 
Pany  of  Jesuits  in  the  province  and  government  of 
'araguay ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Parani, 
about  II  leagues  n.  e.  of  Candehiria.  Lat.  2P  T 
23"  s.    Long.  55^  SS*  29"  «p- 

Cobpus-Christi,  a  large,  beautiful,  and  fertile 
valley  of  the  province  and  government  of  Mariquita 
in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada. 

CORQUEMAR,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimienio  of  Carangas  in  Peru,  and  of  the 
archbishopric  of  Gharcas. 

CORQUlNA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Guayana.  It  runs  $^  and  enters  the 
Orinoco. 

CORRAL,  a  settlement  of  the  district  of  Gua- 
dalabquen,  of  the  kin^om  of  Chile ;  situate  en  tlie 
shore  of  the  river  Valuivia. 

Corral,  Quemado,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimienio  of  Piura  in  Peru  ;  situate 
in  an  angle  formed  by  a  river  of  this  name." 

CORkALES,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and' 
government  of  Antioquia ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Perico,  in  the  sierras  of  Guam'oco. 

GORRALITO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

Sovemment  of  Tucum&n,  in  the  district  and  juris- 
iction  of  the  city  of  Santiago  del  Estero ;  to  the 
r.  of  the  same,  and  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Gua- 
rico. 
CORRIENTES,  S.Juan   de,  a  city  of  the 

Province  and  government  of  Buenos  Avres  in 
*eru ;  founded  m  1588,  on  the  e.  coast  of  the  river 
La  Plata,  near  the  part  where  those  of  the  Paran& 
and  Paraguay  unite.    It  has,  besides  the  parish 
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church,  three  convents,  of  St.  Doming,  St.  Francis* 
and  La  Merced,  and  a  college  which  belonged  to 
the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Jesuits.  This  city 
has  been  harassed  by  the  infidel  Abipones  In- 
dians, who  have  here  put  to  death  many  Spaniards, 
and  taken  others  prisoners ;  on  which  account^  a 
guard  pf  horse-militia  has  been  established  for  its 
defence.  [It  is  100  leagues  n.  of  the  city  of  Santa 
F6,  and  contained^  in  1«01, 4500  inhabitants.  Lat. 

«r  27'  21"  5.] 

CoERiENTES,  S.  JuAN  DE,  a  rivcT  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Darien  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tierra  Firme.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  towards 
then,  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  large  plain  opposite 

the  Mulatto  isles. 

Q>iiRiENTE8,  S.  Juan  de,  another  river,  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Buenos  Ay  res,  which 
rises  from  the  lake  Yberia,  and  runs  s.  w.  to  enter 
the  river  La  Plata. 

C0RRIBNTB8,  S.  Juan  de,  another,  of  the  pro* 
vince  and  government  of  Paraguay.  It  rises  in  the 
serrania  wnich  lies  between  the  rivers  Pkraguaj 
and  Paran&,  runs  w.  and  enters  the  former  between 
the  rivers  Mboeri  and  Fareiri.  ♦ 

CoRRiBNTBs,  S.  JuAN  DE,  another,  of  the  pro- 
vince and  captainship  of  Rey  in  Brazil,  which  runs 
s.  s.  e.  and  enters  the  large  lake  of  Los  Patos. 

CoRUiENTEs,  S.  Juan  de,  a  cape  of  the  f.  coast 
of  the  island  of  Cuba ;  60  leagues  from  the  island 
of  Trinidad,  and  15  from  the  cape  of  San  An- 
tonio. 

Corrientes,  S.  Juan  de,  another  cape,  called 
also  De  Arenas  Gordas,  on  the  coast  which  lies  be- 
tween the  river  La  Plata  and  the  straits  of  Ma* 
fjUan,  between  the  capes  San  Antonio  and  San 
ndres. 

Corrientes,  S.  Juan  de,  another  cape  or  point 
of  the  coast,  in  the  province  and  captainship  of 
Seara,  between  the  river  Molitatuba  aiid  the  port 

[CORTLANDT,  a  township  in  the  «.  part  of 
the  county  of  W.  Chester,  on  the  e.  bank  of  Mud^ 
son  river,  New  York,  containing  1932  inhabitants, 
of  whom  66  are  slaves.  Of  its  inhabitants,  in  1796, 

305  were  electors.] 

CORUPA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern* 
ment  of  Darien  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme. 
It  rises  near  the  coast  of  the  N.  sea  to  the  e.  of  the 
province,  and  enters  the  Tarini. 

ConuPA,  another  river.    See  Curupa. 

CORUPO,  San  Francisco  de,  a  detUement  of 
the  head  settlement  of  Uruapa,  vn^akoMa  mat/or 
of  Valladolid,  in  the  province  and  bishopric  of 
Mechoacan.    It  contams  33  families  of  Indians^^ 
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and  lies  seven  leagues  to  the  n.  of  its  bead  settle* 
inent. 

CORUTES,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay.  It  runs  n,  w.  e.  and  en- 
ters the  Xexuy,  opposite  the  town  of  Curuguato. 

CORVVI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
inent  of  French  Guinea.  It  enters  the  sea  close  to 
cape  Orange. 

COi^ACtJUO,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  Surinam,  or  part  of  Guayana  in  the 
Dutch  possessions.  It  runs  n»  and  enters  the 
Cuyuni. 

COSANGA,  a  large  river  of  the  province  of 
Quixos  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It  runs  s.  e. 
then  turns  its  course  e.  and  as  it  were  imperceptibly 
io  the  17.  and  afterwards,  in  order  to  receive  on  the 
w.  the  river  Bermejo,  enters  the  s,  side  of  the  river 
<Joca. 

COS  A  PA,  a,  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Carangas  in  Peru,  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Charcas ;  annexed  to  tlie  curacy  of 
Turco. 

COSCAOCOAS,  a  nation  of  Indians  reduced 
io  the  Catholic  faith,  dwelling  upon  the  Uanura  or 
level  of  Cumboso,  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Lamas. 
They  are  few  in  number,  and  are  bounded  by  the 
A.masifucin6s 

COSCOMATEPEC,  San  Juav  de,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  head  settlement  of  Yxhuatlan,  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Cordoba,  in  Nueva  Espana*  It 
contains  10  families  of  Spaniards,  35  ot  Musiees^ 
75  of  M ulattoes,  and  196  of  Indians.  Seven  leagues 
to  the  n.  If.  w.  of  its  he^id  settlement ;  but  the  roads 
Iiere  are  so  rugged  and  full  of  steeps  and  precipices 
that  the  sight  grows  dizzy  at  iookmg  down  them. 

COSCOMITLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  liead 
settlement  and  alcaUtia  mat/or  of  Caxititlas  in 
Nueva  Espana,  from  whence  it  lies  one  league  and 
a  half  to  the  n.  w.     In  its  vicinity  is  a  lake. 

COSELA,  a  settlement  and  reed  of  the  silver 
mines  of  the  province  of  Copala,  and  kingdom  of 
Nueva  Vizcaya ;  situate  to  the  n.  of  that  of  Char- 
cas. 

COSEREMONIANOS,  a  barbarous  nation  of 
Indians,  of  the  province  and  government  of  Moxos 
in  the  kingdom  of  Quito ;  discovered  by  Father 
Cypriano  Baraza,  a  Jesuit.  It  is,  however,  but 
little  known. 

COSIGUIRACHI,  a  town  of  the  province  of 
Taraumara,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Vizcaya ;  one 
of  the  most  wealthy  towns  in  the  kingdom,  and  of 
a  mild  and  healthy  temperature.  Its  population 
is  composed  of  many  families  of  Spaniards  and 
Mustees^  no  small'  number  of  Mulattoes,  and  very 
many  Indians.    It  is  84  leagues  to  the  s.  w.  |  io 
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the  5.  of  the  real  of  the  mines  and  town  of  San 
Felipe  de  Chiguagua. 

CosiGuiRAcuiy  a  settlement  and  real  of  the 
silver  mines  of  the  intcndancy  of  Dunmgo  in 
Nueva  Espana ;  of  a  cdld  temperature ;  situate  in 
a  rough  and  uneven  territory,  but  being  fertile,  and 
abounding  in  fruits  and  seeds.  {Qj  a  very  recent 
memoir  of  the  intendantof  Durango,  the  population 
of  this  real  was  made  to  amount  to  10,700.  J 

COSMA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor« 
regimiento  of  Huamalies  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Banos. 

CosMA,  another  settlement,  iathe  province  and 
corregimicnto  of  Andahuailas,  of  the  same  king- 
dom ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  More  in  the  pro- 
vince of  La  Santa. 

COSME,  San,  a  settlement  of  the  bead  settle- 
ment and  alcaldia  mayor  of  FresntUo  in  N^ieva 
Espana.  It  contains  a  yetj  lar^e  number  of 
Spaniards,  Indians,  Mustees^  and  Mulattoes,  hcistg 
very  close  to  the  city  of  Zacatecas,  lying  from 
thence  only  seven  leagues  to  the  it.  and  being  10  to 
the  e.  of  its  capital. 

CosME,  San,  another  settlement,  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Sonora  in  Nueva  Espajoa; 
situate  in  the  country  of  the  Sobaipuris  Indians,  on 
the  shore  of  a  river  between  the  settlements  of  Santa 
Catalina  and  San  Francisco  Xavier.. 

Cos  ME,  San,  another,  with  the  surname  of  Viejoy 
(Old),  a  reduccion  of  the  missions  which  were  held 
by  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Jesuits,,  in  the 
province  and  government  ot  Paraguay  ;  situate  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Paran&,  between  the  iflettle- 
ments  of  Santa  Ana  and  La  Candelaria. 

CosME,  San,  another,  with  the  addition  of 
Nuevo,  (New),  to  distinguish  it  from  the  former  in 
the  same  province :  lAso  a  reduccion  of  the  regulars 
of  the  company  of  Jesuits^  on  the  shore  of  the 
Parau&,  and  to  the  w*  of  the  settlement  of 
Jesus. 

CosME,  San,  a  small  island  of  the  gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, or  Mar  Roxo  de  Cort6s ;  situate  very  near 
the  coast,  in  the  middle  of  the  canal  which  is 
formed  by  this  coast  and  the  island  of  C&rmen, 
and  close  to  another  island  called  San  Damian. 

COSPALA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Juchipila  in  Nuera  Espana. 
It  is  five  leagues  to  the  s.  of  the  head  settlement. 

COSSA,  or  CosAiBo,  a  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Guayana,  in  the  French  posses- 
sions. 

COSSART,  a  town  of  the  province  and  colony 
of  N.  Carolina ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Jadquin. 

COSTA-BAXA,  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Brazil,  in 
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the  provinceand  capiainship  of  Maraltani  between 
the  rivers  Camindes  and  Paraguay. 
*  Costa-Dbsiebta^  a  large  plain  of  the  AU 
lantic,  between  cape  S.  Antonio  to  the  if.  and  cape 
Blanco  to  the  s.  It  is  80  leagues  long,  and  has  on 
the  ft.  the  Ibmuras  or  pampas  of  Pacaguaji  on  the 
0.  the  province  of  Cujo,  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile, 
on  the  s.  the  country  of  the  Patagones,  and  on  tlie 
e.  the  Atlantic.  It  is  also  called  the  Terras  Ma* 
gellanicas,  or  Lands  of  Magellan,  and  the  whole 
of  this  coast,  as  well  as  the  land  of  the  interior  terri- 
tory, is  barren,  uncultiyated,  and  unknown. 
...  CosTA-RicA,  a  province  and  government  of 
the  kingdom  of  Guatemala  in  N.  America ;  bounded 
If.  and  w.  by  the  province  ot  Nicaragua,  i.  e.  by 
that  of  Yeragua  of  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme ; 
s.  w.  and  n.  w.  by  the  S.  sea,  and  n.  e.  by  the  N. 
^ea.  It  is  about  90  leagues  long  e.  w.  and  60  n.  s. 
Here  are  some  gold  ana  silver  mines.  It  has  ports 
both  in  the  N.  and  S.  seas,  and  two  excellent  bnjs^ 
called  San  Geronimo  and  Caribaco.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  a  province  that  is  mountainous  and  full 
of  rivers ;  some  of  which  enter  into  the  N.  sea,  and 
others  into  the  S.  Its  productions  are  similar  ,to 
thoseof  the  other  provinces  in  the  kingdom;  but 
tl\p^  cacao  produced  in  some  of  the  Uanuras  here 
is  o'f  an  excellent  quality,  and  held  in  much  esti- 
mation. The  Spaniards  gave  it  the  name  of 
Costa-Rica,  firom  the  quantity  of  gold  ^nd  silver 
contained  in  its  mines.  From  the  mine  called 
Tisingal,  no  less  riches  have  been  extracted  than 
from  that  of  Potosi  in  Peru  ;  and  a  tolerable  trade 
is  carried  on  by  its  productions  with  the  kingdom 
of  Tierra  Firme,  although  the  navigation  is  not  al- 
ways practicable.  The  first  monk  who  came  hi- 
ther to  preach  and  inculcate  religion  amongst  the 
natives,  was  the  Fray  Pedro  de  Betanzos,  of  the 
order  of  St.  Francis,  who  came  hither  in  1550, 
when  he  was  followed  by  several  others,  who 
founded  in  various  settlements  17  convents  of  the 
above  order.     Xhe  capital  is  Cartago. 

Co8TA-RiCA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
remment  of  Nicaragua  in  the  same  kine^om, 
wh  ich  runs  n.  and  enters  tixeDesaguaderOy  or  W  aste 
"W^ater  of  the  Liake. 

COSTO,  a  settlement  of  the  English,  in  the 
island  of  Barbadoes,  of  tlie  district  and  parish  of 
Santia^ ;  situate  near  the  w.  coast. 

COTA,  a  settlement  of  the  carregimiento  of  Zi- 
paquira  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  is  of 
a  very  cold  temperature,  produces  the  fruits  pecu- 
liar to  its  climate,  contxuns  upwards  of  100  In- 
diansy  and  some  white  inhabitants;  .and  is  four 
lei^ues  from  Santa  F6. 

Co.TA^  a.small  jiver  o(  the  province  and  govern- 
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ment  of  )3ueno8  Ayres  in  Peru.  It  rises  in  the 
sierras,  or  craggy  mountains,  of  Nicoperas,  runs 
w.  and  enters  tne  Gil. 

COTABAMBAS,  a  province  ttnd  corregimienio 
of  Pern ;  bounded  n.  by  the  province  of  Abancay* 
s*  10.  and  s»  and  even  5.  e.  by  that  of  Chilques  and 
Masques  or  Pftruro,  w.  by  that  of  Chumbivilcas, 
and  if.t0.  by  that  of  Aimaraez;  It  is  S5  leagues 
long  e.  w.  and  23  wide  n.  s.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  of  a  cold  temperature,  as  are  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  sierra;  it  being  nearly  covered  witB 
mountains,  the  top  of  which  are  the  greatest  part 
of  the  year  clad  with  snow.  In  the  low  lands  are 
many  pastures^  in  which  they  breed  numerous 
herds  of  cattle,  such  as  cows,  horses,  mules,  and 
some  small  cattle.  Wheat,  although  in  no  great 
abundance,  maize,  pulse,  and  potatoes,  also  grow 
here.  In  the  broien,  uneven  hollows,  near  which 
passes  the  river  Apurimac,  and  which,  after  passing 
through  the  province,  runs  into  that  of  Abancay, 
grow  plantains,  figs,  water  melons^^  and  other  pro- 
ductions peculiar  to  the  coast.  Here  arc  abund- 
ance of  magueies,  which  is  a  plant,  the  leaves  or 
.tendrils  of  which  much  resemble  those  of  the 
savin,  but  being  somewhat  larger ;  from  them  are 
made  a  species  pf  hemp  for  the  fabricating  of 
cords,  called  cabuyas,  and  some  thick  ropes  used 
in  the  construction  of  bridges  across  the  rivers. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Oropesa  and  the  Cbal- 
huahuacho,  which  have  bridges  for  the  snke  of 
communication  with  the  other  provinces.  The 
bridge  of  Apurimac  is  three,  and  that  of  Churuc- 
tay  86  yards  across ;  that  of  Churuc,  which  is  the 
most  frequented,  is  94  yards  ;  and  there  is  another 
which  is  much  smaller  :  all  of  them  being  built  of 
cords,  except  one,  called  De  Arihuanca,  on  the 
river  Oropesa,  which  is  of  stone  and  mortar,  and 
has  been  nere  since  the  time  that  the  ferry-boat  was 
sunk,  with  15  men  and  a  quantity  of  Spanish 
goods,  in  1680.  Although  it  is  remembered  that 
gold  and  silver  mines  have 'been  worked  in  this 
province,  none  are  at  present ;  notwithstanding  that 
in  its  mouiltains  are  manifest  appearances  of  this 
metal,  as  well  as  of  copper,  and  that  in  a  part  of 
the  river  Ocabamba,  wnere  the  stream  runs  with 
great  rapidity,  are  found  lumps  of  silver,  which 
'are  washed  off  from  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  whole  of  tne  province 
amount  to  10,000,  who  are  contained  in  the  8d 
following  settlements ;  and  the  capital  is  Tambo- 
bamba. 

Cqtabambas,  Pal pakach  i , 

Totora,  Llikchaviica, 

Cullurqui,  Corpahuasi, 

Hui^Uati,  Pituhuanca^  { 
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Airihaanca, 

Curasco, 

Chuqaibamba^ 

Vilcabamba, 

Mamara, 

Turpay, 

Aquira, 

Llaqua, 


Patahuas!, 

Cocba, 

Mara. 

Pitic, 

Apomarco, 

Palcaro, 

Totorhaailas, 

Chacaro. 


COTACACHE,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimienio  of  Otavalo  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito. 

CoTACACHE^  a  mountain  of  this  province  and 
kingdom,  the  top  of  ^hich  is  eternally  covered 
with  snow.  From  its  summit  runs  the  river  Ca« 
^apas. 

COTAGAITA,  Santiago  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Chichas  and 
Tarija.     Twenty-nine  leagues  from  Potosi. 

COTAGAITILLA,  a  settlement  of  the  same 
province  and  carrepmiento  as  the  former ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  the  capital. 

COTAHUASSI,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimienio  of  Chumbivilcas  in  Peru. 

COTAHUAU,  an  ancient  province  of  Peru,  at 
the  foot  of  the  cordillera  of  the  Andes,  and  to  the 
w.  of  Cuzco.  It  is  one  of  those  which  were  con- 
quered by  Mayta  Capac,  fourth  Emperor. 

COTAHUIZITLA,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Cuicatlan  in 
Nueva  Espaiia.  It  is  of  a  not  temperature,  con- 
tains 28  families  of  Indians,  who  are  buried  in 
making  mats,  which  they  call  petaies.  It  belongs 
to  the  curacy  of  Atlatlauca,  the  capital  of  the 
alcaldia  mayor  of  this  name;  being  distant  10 
leagues  from  its  capital.  . 

COTAPARAZO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimienio  of  Guailas  in  Peru. 

COTA-PINL  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Quixos  and  Macas  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito. 

COTAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimiento  of  Yauyos  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Arma  in  the  province  of  Castro 
Vireyna. 

rCOTEAUX,  Lbs,  a  town  on  the  road  from 
Tiouron  to  port  Salut,  on  the  s,  side  of  the  s.  pen- 
insula of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  13^  leagues  e. 
by  s.  of  the  former,  and  four  n,w»  of  the  latter.] 

COTICA,  a  river  of  Guavana,  in  the,  part  pos- 
sessed by  the  Dutch,  or  colony  of  Surinam.  It 
runs  n.  until  it  comes  very  near  the  coast,  making 
many  tums^  and  then  changing  its  course  e.  enters 
the  Comowini.  At  its  mouth  is  a  fbrt  to  defend 
its  entrance,  caHed  Someldick. 

CX)TIJA,  Valley  of^  of  the  <Utal^  mayor  of 
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Tinguindin  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  is  more  than 
two  leagues  in  circumference,  and  in  it  live  SOS 
families  of  SjMmiards.  It  b  of  a  mild  temperature, 
and  abounds  in  seeds.  Seven  leagues  to  tue  o.  of 
its  capital. 

COTLALTA,  a  settlement  and  head  settlement 
of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tuxtla  in  Nueva  Espana. 
It  contains  140  lamiliea  of  Indians,  and  three  or 
four  of  Spaniards.  It  sounds  greatly  in  tamarindsi 
of  which  are  made  excellent  conserves. 

COTOCHE,  a  cape  of  the  coast  of  Yucat&n, 
opposite  that  of  San  Antonio,  in  the  island  of 
Cuba  ;  between  these  lies  the  navigation  leading 
to  this  island  from  Nueva  Espana. 

COTOCOLLAO,  a  settlement  of  the  kin^om 
of  Quito,  in  the  corregimienio  of  the  distnct  of 
the  Cinco  Leguas  de  la  (Capital ;  being  situate  just 
where  the  beautiful  llanura  ^  or  plain  of  Inaquito 
or  Rumi-Pampa  terminates.  Its  territory  extends 
to  II.  2D.  upon  tne  skirt  of  the  mountain  Pichinchai 
and  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  settlement  of  Po- 
masque.  It  is  of  a  somewhat  cold  and  moist  tem- 
perature ;  and  in  it  is  the  county  of  Selva  Florida, 
of  the  house  of  Guerrero  Ponce  de  Leon,  one  (k 
the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  of  the  kingdom. 

COTOE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Canta  in  Peru  i  annexed  to  the  coracj 
of  Lampun. 

COTOPACSI,  a  mountain  and  desert,  or  p<i- 
raiTio,  of  the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Ta^  ' 
cunja  in  the  kuigdom  of  Quito,  to  the  s.  and  one- 
fourth  to  s.  e.  li  is  of  the.  figure  of  an  inverted 
truncated  cone,  and  is  in  height  S952  Parisian  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  :  on  its  summit,  which 
is  perpetually  covered  with  snow,  is  a  volcano,, 
which  burst  forth  in  1698,  in  such  a  dreadful  man- 
ner as  not  only  to  destroy  the  city  of  Tacunja, 
with  three  fourths  of  its  inhabitants,  but  other 
settlements  also.  It  likewise  vomited  up  a  river  of 
mud,  which  so  altered  the  face  of  the  province, 
that  the  missionaries  of  the  Jesuits  of  Maynos. 
seebg  so  many  carcases,  pieces  of  Cumitare^  and 
houses  floating  down  the  Maranon^  were  persuaded 
amount  themselves  that  the  Almighty  had  visited 
this  kmgdom  with  some  si^al  destruction  :  they, 
moreover,  wrote  circular  letters,  and  transmitted 
them  open  about  the  country,,  to  ascertain  what 
number  of  persons  were  remaining  alive.  These 
misfortunes,  though  in  a  moderate  degree,  recurred 
in  the  years  1742,  1743,  1766,  1768.  From  the 
e.  part  of  this  mountain  the  Napo  takes  its  rise; 
and  from  the  5.  the  Cotudbe  and  the  Alagueik 
which,  united,  form  the  river  San  Miguel^  and 
afterwards,  with  others^  the  Patate ;  to  this  the 
Chambo  joins  itself^  which  afierwaids  degienenites. 
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into  the  Bafio0|  and  ^hich,  nflar  the  gieat  giup> 
cade,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Pastaza.  To  the 
If.  rises  the  Padregal,  afterwards  called  Pita,  as  it 
passes  through  the  Uarmra  of  Chillo ;  and  at  the 
skirt  of  the  mountain  of  Guangopolo,  where  the 
plain  terminates,  it  unites  itself  with  the  Ama- 

faaiia,  and  then  turning  w.  takes  the  names  of 
'nmbaco  and  Huallabamba,  to  enter  the  Esmeml- 
das,  which,  disembogues  itself  into  the  S.  sea.  At 
theskirt  of  this  great  mountain  are  the  estates  of 
Sinipia,  Pongo,  Pucaffuaita,  and  Papaurca.  It  is 
distant  from  the  settlement  of  Muta-halo  half  a 
league,  and  five  iea^ues  from  its  capital.  In'  lat. 
40^  11'  ^.  [The  height  of  this  volcano  was  dis- 
covered, in  1802,  to  be  on|j  S60  feet  lower  than 
the  crater  of  Antisana,  which  is  19,150  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.] 

COTOPASSA,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Ca- 
nela  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  towards  the  5.  e.  It 
runs  s.  e.  and  enters  the  n.  side  of  the  river  Pastaza, 
which,  from  that  point,  begins  to  be  navigable. 

COTOPAXI.    See  CoTopAcsi. 

COTUA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Cumani ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
«  river  near  the^oast  of  the  gulf  of  Cariaco,  be- 
tween the  city  of  this  name  and  thatof  Cumanagoto. 

COTUE,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  sea ;  situate 
near  the  n.  coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba. 

COTUl,  a  town  of  St.  Doming ;  founded,  in 

1504,  by  Rodrigo  Mexia  de  Tnixillo,  by  the  order 
of  the  comendadar  mayor  of  Alcantara,  Nicolas 
deObando,  IGleaguestotbefi.ofthe  capital.  St. 
Domingo,  on  the  skirt  of  some  mountains  which 
are  12  leagues  in  height,  and  at  the  distance  of 
two  leagues  from  the  river  Yauna.  II  is  a  small 
and  poor  town.  Its  commerce  depends  upon  the 
salting  of  meats,  and  in  preparing  tallow  and  bides 
to  carry  to  St.  Domingo,  and  in  the  chase  of  wild 
goats,  which  are  sold  to  the  French.  In  its  moun- 
tains is  a  copper  mine,  two  leagues  to  the  s,  e.  of 
the  town.  The  Bucaniers,  a  French  people  of  the 
island  of  Tortuga,  commanded  by  Mr.  Pouancy, 
their  governor,  took  and  sackod  it  in  1676.    [in 

1505,  the  gold  mines  were  worked  here.  Thft 
copper  mine  above  alluded  to  is  in  the  mountain  of 
Meymon,  whence  comes  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  and  is  so  rich,  that  the  metal,  when  refined, 
will  produce  eight  per  cent,  of  gold.  Here  are  also- 
found  excellent  lapis  lazuli,  a  streaked  chalk,  that 
acme  painters  prefer  to  bole  for  gilding,  load- 
stone, emeralds,  and  irpn.  The  iron  is  of  the  best 
quality,  and  might  be  conveyed  from  the  chain  of 
Sevico  by  means  of  the  river  Yuna.  The  soil 
here  is  excellent,  and  the  plantains  produced  here 
are  of  such  superior  quality,  that  this  manna  of  the 
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Antilles  is  calledi  at  St.  Domingo,  S\inday  plan- 
taini.  The  people  cultivate  tobacco,  but  are 
chiefly  employed  m  breeding  swine.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  called  clownish,  and  of  an  unsociable 
character.  The  town  is.  situated  half  a  league 
from  the  s.  w.  bank  of  the  Yuna,  which  becomes 
unnavigable  near  this  place,  about  13  leagues  from 
its  mouth,  in  the  bay  of  Samana.  It  contains  160. 
scattered  houses,  in  the  middle  of  a  little  savana, 
and  surrounded  with  woods,  SO  leagues  n.  of  St. 
Domingo,  and  15  s.  e.  of  St.  Yago.] 

COUCHSAGE,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
province  and  colony  of  New  York ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Hudson. 

[COUDRAS,  a  small  island  in  St.  Lawrence 
river,  about  45  miles  n»  e.  of  Quebec] 

COUECHI,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  N.  Ca* 
rolina,  in  the  territory  of  the  Cheroquees. 

COUICAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
of  Guim6o,  and  alctUdia  mayor  of  Cirindaro,  in 
Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  95  families  of  In- 
dians. 

COUL,  Bay  of,  on  the  e.  coast  of  the  cape 
Breton,  in  Spanish  bay,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the 
lake  Labrador. 

COULEURE,  a  bay  of  the  island  of  Marti- 
nique, one  of  the  Antilles,  on  the  n.  w.  coast,  near 
Pearl  island. 

CouLRURE,  a  smftll  river  of  this  island,  which 
runs  n.  w.  and  enters  the  setf  in  the  bay  of  its 
name. 

CORUCO.    SeeCABo. 

[COUNTRY  Harbour,  so  called,  is  about  20 
leagues  to  the  e.  of  Halifex,'in  Nova  Scotia.] 

UOUPEE,  a  point  of  the  coast  and  shore  of  the 
Mississippi  in  Canada.  [It  is  also  called  Cut 
Point,  and  is  a  short  turn  in  the  river  Mississippi, 
about  35  miles  above  Mantcbac  fort,  at  the  gut  of 
Ibberville,  and  1259  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Charlevoix  relates  that  the  river  formerly  made  a 
peat  turn  here,  and  some  Canadians,  by  deepen- 
ing the  channel  of  a  small  brook,  diverted  the 
waters  of  the  river  into  it,  in  the  year  1722.  The 
impetuosity  of  the  stream  was  such,  and  the  soil 
of  80  rich  and  loose  a  quality,  that  in  a  short  time 
the  point  was  entirely  cut  through,  and  (be  old 
channel  left  dry,  except  in  inundations ;  by  which 
travellers  save  14  leagues  of  their  voyage.  The 
new  channel  has  been  sounded  with  a  hne  of  30 
fathoms,  without  finding  bottom.  The  Spanish 
settlements  of  Point  Coupe^  extend  20  miles  on  the 
w.  side  of  the  Mississipjjpi,  and  there  are  some  plan- 
tations back  on  the  side  of  La  Pause  Riviere, 
through  which  the  Mississippi  passed  about  70 
years  ago.    The  fort  at  Point  Coupe£  is  a  square 
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%ure,  ivith  four  bastions,  built  with  ttockieides. 
There  were,  some  years  since,  about  2000  white 
inhabitants  and  7000  slaves.  They  cultivate  In- 
dian com,  tobacco,  and  indigo;  raise  vast  quan- 
tities of  poultry,  which  they  send  to  New  Or- 
leans. Tney  abo  send  to  that  city  squared  timber, 
staves,  &c.1_ 

COUQUECUUA,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of 
the  province  and  corregtmiento  of  Itata  in  the 
kingdom  of  Chile ;  situate  on  the  coast. 

COURIPI,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Guay- 
ana,  in  the  French  possessions. 

COUSSA,  a  settlement  of  the  English,  in  S. 
Carolina ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  its 
name. 

CoussA,  anotlicr  settlement,  in  the  same  pro- 
vince and  colony,  on  the  shore  of  a  river  of  the 
same  denomination.  This  river  runs  n.  w.  and  en- 
ters the  Albama. 

COUSSARIE,  a  river  of  the  province. of  Guay- 
ana,  in  the  part  possessed  by  the  French.  It  enters 
the  Aprouac, 

COUSSATl,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  S.  Ca- 
rolina ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Albama. 

COUUACHITOUU,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of 
S.  Carolina,  in  which  the  English  have  ah  esta- 
blishment and  fort  for  its  defence. 

COUUANCHI,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  Georgia,  which  nins  e.  and  enters  the 
Ogechi. 

COUUANAIUUiNI,  a  river  of  the  province 
of  Guayana,  in  the  part  which  the  French 
possess. 

[COVENTRY,  a  township  in  Tolland  county, 
Connecticut,  SO  miles  e.  of  Hartford  city.  It  was 
settled  in  1709,  being  purchased  by  a  number  of 
Hartford  gentlemen  of  one  Joshua,  an  Indian.] 

[Coventry,  in  Rhode  Island  state,  is  the 
n.  easternmost  township  in  Kent  county.  It 
contains  2477  inhabitants.] 

[Coventry,  a  township  in  the  n.  part  of  New 
Hampshire,  in  Grafton  county.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1764,  and  contains  80  inhabitants.] 

[Coventry,  a  township  in  Orleans  county, 
Vermont.  It  lies  in  the  n.  part  of  the  state,  at 
the  5.  end  of  lake  Memphremagog.  Black  river 
passes  through  this  town  m  its  course  to  Memphre- 
magog.] 

[Coventry,  a  township  in  Chester  county, 
Pennsylvania.] 

[COW  AND  Calf  Pasture  Rivers  are  head 
branches  of  Rivanna  river,  in  Virginia.] 

[COWE  is  the  capital  town  of  the  Cherokee 
Indians  ;  situated  on  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Tennessee.    Here  terminates  the 
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great  vale  of  Cow^,  exhibiting  one  of  the  most 
charming,  natural,  noountainous  landscapes  that 
can  be  seen.  The  vale  is  closed  at  Cow6  by  a 
ridge  of  hills,  called  the  J  ore  mountains.  The 
town  contains  about  100  habitations.  In  the  con- 
stitution of  the  state  of  Tennessee,  Cow£  is  de- 
scribed as  near  the  line  which  separates  Tennessee 
from  Virginia,  and  is  divided  trom  Old  Chota, 
another  Indian  town,  by  that  part  of  the  Great 
Iron  or  Smoaky  mountain,  called  Unicoi  or  Unaca 
mountain/L 

COWETAS,  a  city  of  the  province  and  colony 
of  Georgia  in  N.  America.  It  is  500  miles  distant 
from  Frederick,  belongs  to  the  Creek  Indiaoi, 
and  in  it  General  Oglethorp  held  his  conferences 
with  the  caciques  or  chiefs  of  the  various  tribal 
composing  this  nation,  as  also  with  the  depatiei 
from  the  Chactaws  and  the  Chicasaws,  who  in- 
habit the  parts  lying  between  the  English  and 
French  establishments.  He  here  made  sooie  new 
treaties  with  the  natives,  and  to  a  greater  extent 
than  those  formerly  executed.  Lat.  3SP  IV  n. 
Long.  85°  52'  w.    [See  Apalachicuola  Town.] 

[COWS  Island.    SeeVACHE.J 

[CO  WTENS,  a  place  so  called,  in  S.  Carolba, 
between  the  Pacolet  river  and  the  head  branch  of 
Broad  river.  This  is  the  spot  where  General  Mer- 
ean  gained  a  complete  victory  over  Lieutenant-co- 
lonel Tarleton,  January  II,  1781,  havinsr  only  12 
men  killed  and  60  wounded.  The  Britisn  had  ^ 
conmiissioned  officers  killed,  wounded,  and  taken 
prisoners ;  100  rank  and  file  killed,  SOO  woaikled| 
and  500  prisoners.  They  left  behind  two  pieces 
of  artillery,  two  standards,  800  muskets,  35  bag- 
gage wageons,  and  100  dragoon  horses,  which  M 
into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  The  field  of 
battle  was  in  an  open  wood.] 

COX,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barbadoei, 
in  the  district  of  the  parish  of  San  Joseph,  near 
the  t.  coast. 

Cox,  another  settlement  in  the  same  islandi 
distinct  from  the  former,  and  not  fiur  distant 
irom  it. 

COXCATLAN,  S.  Juan  Bautista  de,  a 
settlement  and  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the 
a/ca/^/iaiTtayorof  Valles  in  Nueva  Espafia ;  situate 
on  the  bank  of  a  stream  which  runs  through  a 
glen  bordered  with  mountains  and  woods.  It  con- 
tans  1131  families  of  Mexican  Indians,  SO  of  Spa- 
niards, and  various  others  of  Mulattoes  and  mm^ 
ittiy  all  of  whom  subsist  by  agricuhure^  and  in 
raising  various  sorts  of  seeds,  sugar-canesy  and 
cotton.    Fifteen  leagues  from  the  capital. 

CoxcATLAN.  anoUier  settlement  and  head  settle- 
ment of  the  iucaldia  thajfor  of  Thebuacan  in  ibe 
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saine  kiaedoia.  It  cdntaim  160  fiuniliei  of  liw 
dtans,  and  60  of  Spaniards,  M«steesyUuA1AvMtof»^ 
Here  is  an  hospital  of  the  religiow  order  of  St. 
Francis.    Seven  leases  from  its  capital. 

[GOXHALL,  a  township  in*  YcA.  coantr,  dii«' 
trict  of  Maine,  coataiiiioff  775  inhabitants.  J 

COXIMAR,  a  large  piaiii  of  the  coast  of  the 
island  of  Coba,  cfeae  by  ike  city  of  Havana,  in 
which  is  a  fioftified  tower.  Oa  tnia  plaio  the  £og* 
iish  drew  up  their  troqfis  wben  thejr  besi^ed  that 
place,  in  1768. 

COXIM£S,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
goveninient  of  Esmeraldas  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  S.  aea,  on  the 
point  formed  by  the  port  P&lmar,  under  the  eqni- 
ooctiftl  line. 

COXO,  a  settlement  of  the  proviaoe  and  go« 
vemmeat  of  Venezuela  ;  situate  on  the  sea-coast, 
close  to  the  settlement  of  Oarvalleda. 

rCOXSAKIE,  a  township  in  the  w.  part  of 
Aibany  county.  New  York,  containing  SM6  in- 
habitants, of  whom  900  are  slaves.  Of  the  citi« 
tens  613  are  electors.] 

COXUMATLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
sdUement  of  Zanguio  and  ^dcalAa  mayor  cf  Za« 
nofa  in  Nueva  Espafia ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
sea  of  Chapate,  and  being  backed  b^  a  lar^  moun« 
taiii  cotercid  with  fruit-trees  of  vanous  kmds,  and 
excellent  timber  and  woods.  It  contains  17  tami^ 
lies  of  Indians,  who  emplov  themselves  in  fishing 
and  in  agriculture.  Four  leagues  to  the  'w.  of  its 
head  setUement. 

COYAIMAS,  a  barbarous  and  ancient  nation 
of  Indians  of  the  province  and  government  of  Po« 
pay&n  in  the  kingaom  of  Quito,  and  district  of  the 
townofNeiba.  Tbcse  Indians  are  vitlorous,  ro^ 
bust,  fiiithful,  and  enemies  to  the  Pijaos.  Some 
of  them  have  become  converted  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  live  united  in  settlements. 

rCfO  YAU,  a  settlement  on  Tennessee  river,  30 
miles  below  Knoxville.] 

CO  YONES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  who 
inhabit  the  «•  v.  of  Tocuyo.  They  are  ferocious 
and  infidels,  and  live  upon  the  mountains.  Their 
numbers  at  the  present  day  are  much  reduced. 

COYPO.    SeeRAi.EMo. 

COZAL,  asettlementof  theprovinceandn&rirA/fa 
mayor  of  Zacapola  in  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala. 

COZALCAQUE,  San  Fblipcde,  aseUlement 
of  the  head  settlement  of  Tenantitlan,  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Acayuca,  in  Nueva  Espaiia.  It  contains 
51  families  of  Indians,  and  is  10  leaffues  to  the  e. 
and  one-fourth  to  the  s.  c,  of  its  head  settlement. 

COZAMALOAPAN,  a  province  and  akaldia 
mayor  of  Nueva  Espana,  the  capital  of  whick 
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bears  the  s«ne  name,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of 
Sao  Martin,  and  which  is  situate  on  a  plain  half  « 
league  long,  and  somewhat  less  broad,  surrounded 
by  mountains  so  knit  together,  that,  at  the  time  of 
its  foundation,  passes  were  obliged  to  be  opened 4 
Tlnrottgh  this  province  runs  a  river,  which  flows 
down  from  the  sierras  of  Zongolica,  and  which 
afterwards  tdtes  the  name  of  Alvarado.  It  is  of 
a  hot  and  moist  temperature,  and  continually  ex-t 
posed  to  inundations  during  the  rainy  seasons, 
owing  to  the  immense  overflowingB  of  the  rivers. 
Its  population  is  composed  of  88  femilies  of  Spa. 
niards,  1S8  of  Mulattoes,  and  94  of  Mexican  In- 
dians, who  maintain  themselves  by  the  gathering 
of  cotton  and  maize ;  and  this  last  in  such  abun- 
dance as  to  supply  Yera  Crus.  The  Spaniards 
employ  themselves  in  fishing  in  the  rivere,  which 
abound  with  fish  the  three  1^  months  of  the  year, 
and  they  carry  them  for  sale  into  the  other  juris- 
dictions. It  has,  besides  the  parish  church,  a 
temple  of  superior  architecture,  dedicated  to 
Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Soledad,  thouf^  it  be.com- 
oonly  called,  Of  Coaomaloapan,  being  of  such 
ancient  origin  as  to  be  said  to  have  existed  12 
years  before  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom.  This 
temple  was  inhabited  by  a  religious  mternity,  ap- 
proved by  hb  holiness  Gregory  XIIL  be  having 
gmnted  to  the  same  many  favours  and  indulgences, 
which,  through  the  devotion  of  the  commnnity; 
were  perpetuated,  thmush  several  prodigies  and 
miracles  which  afierwaros  took  place  in  the  set- 
tlement, and  in  its  district.  One  hundred  and 
fiiieen  leagues  s.  s.  w.  of  Mexico,  in  lat.  17^  47' ; 
long.  974''  bV.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  aUcaUim 
consists  in  the  following  settlements  : 
Ajnatlan,  Otatitlan, 

Acula,  Tuxtepec, 

Ixmaiuhacan,  Chinantla, 

Chacaltianguis,  Utzila, 

Texhuacan,  Uzamacin, 

Tlacotalpan,  Yetia. 

COZAQUi,  Santa  Maria  be,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  settlement  of  Acazingo,  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Tei)eaca,  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains 
four  families  of  Spaniards,  S3  of  Af ti fle<ff  and  Mu- 
lattoes, and  51  of  Indians*  It  b  a  quarter  of  a 
league  from  its  head  settlement. 

COZATLA,  San  Juan  de,  a  settlement  of  the 
bead  settlement  of  Axixiquc,  and  akatdia  ma^or  of 
Zayula,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  60 
families  of  Indians,  and  is  two  leagues  to  the  w.  of 
its  head  settlement. 

COZAUTBP£C,  a  settlement  and  head  settle- 
ment of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Chichicapa  in  Nu- 
eva Espana,  of  the  province  and  bisboprio  of 
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Oazaca.    It  contains  only  90  families  of  Indians, 
who  lire  by  the  cultivation  of  the  cochineal  plant 

COZCATLAN,  a  settlement  and  head  seUle- 
ment  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tasco  in  Nueva 
Espana.  It  contains  900  families  of  Indians^  and 
is  nve  leases  t.  of  its  capital. 

COZEL,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Culiacan  in  Nueva  Espana. 

COZINAS,  a  bay  of  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  government  of  i  ncat&n. 

COZINERA,  a  shoal  of  rocks  on  the  coast  of 
the  S.  sea,  of  the  province  and  government  of 
Ticrra  Firme,  very  near  the  point  of  Paytilla,  in 
the  bay  of  Panam&, 

COZOCOZONQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  Puxmecatan,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Villalta,  in  Nueva  Espai^a.  It  is  of  a  hot  tern-* 
perature,  contains  85  families  of  Indians^  and  is 
^  leagues  to  the  e,  of  its  capital. 

COZTLA,  San  Miguel  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  settlement  of  Coronango,  and  alcaldia 
mat/or  of  Cholula,  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains 
48  families  of  Indians,  and  is  two  leagues  to  the  n. 
of  the  capital. 

COZuMEL,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea,  opposite 
the  e.  coast  of  Yucatan,  to  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  which  it  belongs.  It  is  10  leagues 
long  n.  W.J  5.  w.  and  from  four  to  five  wide.  It  is 
fertile,  and  abounds  in  fruit  and  cattle,  and  is 
covered  with  shady  trees.  The  Indians  call  it  Cu« 
zamel,  which  in  their  languc^  signifies  the  island 
of  swallows.  Here  was  the  most  renowned  sanc- 
tuary of  any  belonging  to  the  Indians  in  this  pro- 
vince,  and  a  noted  pilgrimage,  and  the  remains  of 
some  causeways  over  which  the  pilgrims  used  to 
pass.  It  was  discovered  by  the  Captain  Juan  de 
Grijalba  in  1518,  and  the  Spaniaras  gave  it  the 
name  of  Santa  Cruz,  from  a  cross  that  was  de- 
posited in  it  by  Heman  Cortes,  when  he  demolished 
the  idols,  and  when  at  the  same  time  the  first  mass 
ever  said  in  this  kingdcmi  of  Nueva  Espafia,  was 
celebrated  by  the  Fray  Bartolom^  de  Olmedo,  of 
the  onler  of  La  Merced.  At  present  it  is  inhabited 
by  Indians  only.  It  is  three  leagues  distant  from 
the  coast  of  Tierra  Firme. 

[CRAB-ORCHARD,  a  post-town  on  Dick's 
river,  in  Kentucky,  eight  miles  from  Cumberland 
river,  and  25  miles  s.  <?.  of  Danville.  The  road 
to  Virginia  passes  through  this  place.] 

CRABS,  or  Bohiquen,  an  island  oTthe  N.  sea ; 
situate  on  the  s,  side  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo, 
first  called  so  by  the  Bucaniers,  from  the  abundance 
of  crabs  found  upon  its  coast.  It  is  large  and 
Ibeautifal,  and  its  mountains  and  plains  are  covered 
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with  trees.  The  English  established  themselves^ 
here  in  1718,  but  they  were  attacked  and  driven 
out  by  the  Spaniards  of  St  Domingo  in  17^,wha 
could  not  suffer  a  colony  of  strangers  to  settle  so 
near  them.  The  women  and  children  were,  how- 
ever, taken  prisoners,  and  carried  to  the  capital  and 
Portobelo.    See  Horiquen. 

CRAMBERRI,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  colony  of  N.  Carolina.  It  runs  5.  and  enters 
the  source  of  the  Conhaway. 

CRAM  BROOK,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  Pennsylvania  in  N.  America. . 

[CRANBERRY,  a  thriving  town  in  Middlesex 
county.  New  Jersey,  nine  miles  e.  of  Princeton, 
and  16  5.  # .  w,  of  Brunswick^  It  contains  a  hand- 
some Presbyterian  church,  and  a  variety  of  mana- 
iactures  are  carried  on  by  its  industrious  in« 
habitants.  The  stage  from  New  York  to  Phila- 
delphia passes  through  Amboy,  this  town,  and 
thence  to  Bordentown.l 

[Cranberry  Islands,  on  the  coast  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Maine.    See  Mount  Dbsbrt  Island.] 

[CRANEY,  a  small  island  on  the  j»  side  of 
James  river,  in  Virginia,  at  the  month  of  Eliza- 
beth river,  and  five  miles  s.  w,  of  fort  George,  on 
point  Comfort.  It  commands  the  entrance  of  both 
rivers/] 

[CRANSTON  is  the  s.  easternmost  township 
of  Providence  county,  Rhode  Island,  situated  on 
the  w.  bank  of  Providence  river,  five  miles  s,  of 
the  town  of  Providence.  The  compact  part  of  the 
town  contains  50  or  60  houses,  a  Baptist  meeting 
house,  handsome  school-house,  a  distillery,  and  a 
number  of  saw  and  grist  mills,  and  is  calkxl  Paw- 
tuxet,  from  the  river,  on  both  sides  of  whose  mouth 
it  stands,  and  over  which  is  a  bridge  connecting 
the  two  parts  of  the  town.  It  makes  a  pretty  ap- 
pearance as  you  pass  it  on  the  river.  The  whole 
township  contains  1877  inhabitants.^ 

CRAVEN,  a  county  of  the  provmceand  colony 
of  Carolina  in  N.  America,  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Congaree,  which  divides  the  province 
into  South  and  North.  It  is  filled  with  English  and 
French  protestants.  The  latter  of  these  disem- 
barked here  to  establish  themselves  in  1706,  but 
were  routed,  and  the  greater  part  put  to  death  by 
the  hands  of  the  former.  The  river  Scwce  waters 
this  county,  and  its  first  establishment  was  o^  ing 
to  some  families  who  had  come  hither  from  New 
England.  It  has  no  large  city  nor  any  considerable 
town,  but  has  two  forts  upon  the  river  Saute,  the 
one  called  Sheuiningh  fort,  which  is  45  miles  from 
the  entrance  or  mouth  of  tlie  river,  and  the  other 
called  Congaree,  65  miles  from  the  other.  [It  con- 
tains 10^469  inhabitants^  of  whom  3658  are  slaves.] 
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CRAYO,  Sakta  Barbara  db,  a  settlement  of 
4T)e  jurisdiction  of  Santiago  delas  Atalajas,  of  the 
government  of  Los  Llanos  of  the  Nitevo  Rejrno  de 
Granada.  It  is  on  the  shore  of  the  large  riyer  of  its 
name,  upon  a  very  pleasant  mountain  plain,  yerj 
near  to  the  ttamrra  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain, and 
where  formerly  stood  the  city  of  San  Joseph  de 
Cravo,  founded  by  the  governor  of  this  province  in 
1644,  but  which  was  soon  afterdestroyecl.  The  tem- 
perature here  is  not  so  hot  as  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  province,  from  its  being,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pdramos  or  moan- 
tain  deserts.  It  produces  in  abundance  maize, 
plantains,  and  t/ucas^  of  which  is  made  the  best 
cazaoe  of  any  m  the  kingdom,  also  many  trees  of 
a  hard  and  strong  wood,  used  as  a  medicine  in 
spotted  fevers,  and  a  specific  against  poisons,  so 
that  it  is  much  esteemed,  and  they  make  of  it 
drinkine  cups.  Here  are  other  trees,  good  for 
curing  the  flux,  their  virtue  in  this  disorder  having 
been  accidentally  discovered  as  follows.  A  la- 
bourer, as  he  was  cultinff  down  one  of  these  trees, 
let  his  hatchet  fall  upon  bis  foot ;  but  remembering 
that  by  pressing  his  foot  against  the  tree  it  would 
stop  the  blood,  he  did  so,  and  a  splinter  thus  getting 
into  the  wound,  the  cut  soon  healed  without  the 
application  of  any  other  remedy.  Here  are  large 
breeds  of  homed  cattle,  and  the  natives,  who 
should  amooBt  to  100  Indians,  and  about  as  many 
whites,  are  much  given  to  agriculture.  ^  Eight 
leagues  from  the  settlement  of  Morcote. 

Cravo,  a  river  of  the  former  province  and  go- 
vernment. It  rises  in  the  province  of  Tnnja,  near 
the  lake  of  Labranza,  passes  before  the  city,  t^ 
which  it  gives  its  name,  and  after  ranning  many 
leagues,  enters  the  Meta. 

Cravo,  another  river,  in  the  district  and  juris- 
diction of  Pamplona,  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada.  It  rises  to  the  p.  of  the  settlement  of 
Capitanejo,  runs  5.  s.  e.  and  enters  the  river  Caza^ 
nare,  according  to  Bellin,  in  his  map  of  the  course 
of  a  part  of  the  Orinoco ;  and  indeed  we  doubt  if 
be  be  not  correct.  In  the  woods  upon  its  shores 
live  some  barbarian  Indians,  the  Betoyes,  Acha- 
guas,  and  Guaibas.     Its  mouth  is  in  lat.  SPSXV  n, 

[CR££  Indians,  The,  inhabit  w.  of  Little 
lake  Winnipeg,  around  fort  Dauphin,  in  Upper 
Canada/] 

[CREEKS,^  an  Indian  nation,  described  also 
under  the  nameof  Muskogvj.oe  or  Muskoobb, 
in  addition  to  whic!i  is  the  following  particulars, 
from  the  manuscript  journal  of  an  intelligent  tra* 
veller :  <^  Coosa  river,  and  its  main  branches,  form 
the  w.  line  of  settlements  or  villages  of  the  Creeks, 
but  their  bunting  grounds  extend  SOO  miles  be* 
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yond,  io  the  Tombigbee,  which  is  the  dividing 
line  between  their  country  and  that  of  die  Cbac« 
taws.  The  smallest  of  their  towns  have  from  SO 
to  90  houses  in  them,  and  some  of  them  contain 
from  150  to  SOO,  that  are  wholly  compact.  The 
houses  stand  in  clusters  of  four,  five,  six,  seven, 
and  eight  tc^ther,  irregularly  distributed  up  and 
down  the  teinks  of  the  rivers  or  small  streams. 
Each  cluster  of  houses  contains  a  clan  or  famil  v  of 
relations,  who  eat  and  live  in  common.  Lach 
town  has  a  public  square,  hot*housc,  and  yard  near 
the  centre  of  it,  appropriatad  io  various  public 
uses.  The  foUowioe  are  the  names  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Creeks  that 
have  public  squares ;  b^inning  at  the  head  of  the 
Coosa  or  Coosa  Hatcha  river,  viz.  Upper  Utalas, 
Abbacoochees,  Natchez,  Coosas,  Oteetoocheenas, 
Pine  Catchas,  Pocuntullahases,  Weeokes,  Little 
Tailassie,  Tuskeegees,^  Coosadas,  Alabamas,  Ta- 
wasas,  Pawactas,  Autobas,  Auhoba,  Weelump« 
kees  Big,  Weelumpkees  Little,  Wacacoys,  Wack« 
soy,  Ochees.  The  following  towns  are  in  the 
central,  inland,  and  hi^h  country,  between  the 
Coosa  and  TaUapoosee  rivers,  in  the  district  called 
the  Hillabees,  viz.  llillabees,  Killeegko,  Oakcboys^ 
Slakagulgas,  and  Wacacoys ;  on  the  waters  of 
the  TaUapoosee,  from  the  head  of  the  river  down* 
ward,  the  following,  viz.  Tuckabatchee,  Tehassa, 
Totacaga,  New  York,  Chalaacpaulley,  Logus« 

Eogus,  Oakfuskee,  Ufala  Little,  Ufala  Bis,  Soga- 
atches,Tuckabatchees,  Big  Tallassee  or  Hait-way 
House,  Clewaleys,  Coosahatches,  Coolamies,  Sha- 
wanese  or  Savanas,  Keuhulka,  and  Mnckeleses. 
The  towns  of  the  Lower  Creeks,  beginning  on  the 
head  waters  of  the  Chattahoosee,  and  so  on  down- 
wards, are  Chelu  Ninny,  Chattahoosee,  Hohtatoga^ 
Cowetas,  Cussitabs,  Chalagatscaor,  Broken  Arrow, 
£uchees  several,  Hitchalees  several,  Palachuolo, 
Chewackala;  besides  20  towns  and  villages  of 
the  Little  and  Big  Chehaus,  law  down  on  Flint  and 
Chattahoosee  rivers.  From  their  roving  and  un- 
steady manner  of  livino^,  it  is  impossible  to  deter-> 
mine,  with  much  precision,  the  number  of  Indians 
that  compose  the  Creek  nation.  General  M^Gil- 
livray  estimates  the  number  of  gun-men  to  be  be« 
tween  5  and  6000,  exclusive  of  the  Seminoles,  who 
are  of  little  or  no  account  in  war,  except  as  small 
parties  of  marauders,  acting  independent  of  the 
general  interest  of  the  others.  The  whole  numbec 
of  individuals  may  be  about  25  or  1^6,000  souls. 
Ev^ry  town  and  village  has  one  established  white 
trader  in  it^  and  generally  a  family  of  whites,  who 
have  fled  from  some  part  of  the  frontiers.  Thej 
often,  to  have  revenge,  and. to  obtain  plunder  that 
may  be  taken,  use  their  influence  to  send  out  prcn 
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datory  parties  against  the  settlements  in  their  vici- 
nity.    The  Creeks  are  very  badly  armed ,  iiaving 
few  rifles,  and  are  mostly  armed  with  muskets. 
For  near  40  years  past,  the  Creek  Indians  have 
had  little  intercourse  with  any  other  foreigners  but 
those  of  the  English  nation.     Their  prejudice  in 
favour  of  every  thing  English,  has  been  carefully 
kept  alive  by  tories  and  others  to  this  day.     Most 
of  their  towns  have  now  in  their  possession  British 
drums,  with  the  arms  of  the  nation  and  other  em* 
blems  painted  on  them,  and  some  of  their  squaws 
preserve  the  remnants  of  British  flags.    They  still 
believe  thai  ^^  the  great  king  over  the  water"  is 
able  to  keep  the  whole  world  in  subjection.    The 
land  of  the  country  is  a  common  stock ;  and  any 
individual  may  remove  from  one  part  of  it  to  an« 
other,  and  occupy  vacant  ground  where  he  can 
find  it.     The  country  is  naturally  divided  into 
three  districts,  viz.  the  Upper  Creeks,  Lower  and 
Middle  Creeks,  and  Seminoles.     The  upper  dis« 
trict  includes  all  the  waters  of  the  TaitapKX)see, 
Coosahatchee,  and  Alabama  rivers,  and  is  called 
the  Abbacoes.     The  lower  or  middle  district  in* 
eludes  all  the  waters  of  the  Chattahoosee  and  flint 
rivers,  down  to  their  junction ;  and  although  oc- 
cupied by  a  great  nimiber  of  difierent  tribes,,  the 
whole  are  called  Cowetaulgas  or  Coweta  people, 
from  the  Cowetan  town  and  tribe,  the  most  warlike 
and  ancient  of  any  in  the  whole  nation.    The 
lower  or  s.  district    takes  in  the  river  Appala* 
eliicola,  and  extends  to  the  point  of  £.  Florida, 
and  is  called  the  Country  of  the  Seminoles.    Agri- 
culture is  as  iar  advanced  with  the  Indians  as  it 
can  well  be^  without  the  proper  implements  of  hus- 
bandry.    A   very  large  majority  of  the  nation 
being  devo^  to  bunting  in  the  winter^  and  to  war 
or  i<Ueness  in  summer,  cultivate  but  small  parcels 
(rf^gpround,  barely  sufficient  for  subsistence.     But 
many  individuals,  (particularly  on  Flint  river, 
among  the  Chehaws,  who  possess  numbers  of  Ne- 
groes) have  fenced  fields,  tolerably  well  cultivated. 
Having  no  ploughs,  they  break  up  the  around 
with  hoes,  and  scatter  tlie  seed  promiscuously  over 
the    ground  in  hills^  but  not   in    rows.     They 
raise   horses^  cattle,  fowls,  and  hms.    The  only 
articles  they  manufacture  are  earUien  pots  and 

Ens,  baskets,    horse-ropes  or    baiters,   smoked 
ether,  black  marble  pipes,  wooden  spoons,  and 
oil  from  acorns,  hickery  nuts,  and  cbesnuts.] 
[Creeks,  confederated  nations  of  Indians.    See- 

MUSCOGULGB.] 

[Crbers  Crossing' IMace,  on  Tennessee  river^  is 
about  40  miles  f.9.  e.  of  the  mouth  of  Elk  river,  at 
the  Muscle  shoals^  and  36  s.zt.  of  Nickajack^  in 
the  Georgia  w.  territory.] 
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[CREGER'S  Town,  in  Frederick  eomity, 
Maryland,  lies  on  the  is.  side  of  Monococy  river, 
between  Owing^s  and  Hunting  creeks,  which  fall 
into  that  river ;  nine  miles  s.  of  Ermmtsburg,  near 
the  Pennsylvania  line,  and  about  11  n.  of  Frede- 
rick town.] 

CREUSE,  or  River  Honm,  a  river  of  Canada^ 
which  runs  s,w.  and  enters  the  St^Lawrence,  ia 
the  country  of  the  Aoones  Indians. 

CRlPPLE,Bay  of,  onthe^.  coast  of  the  idaod 
of  Newfoundland,  on  the  side  of  Race  cape* 

CRISIN,  a  small  idand  of  the  N.  sea,  near  the 
n.  coast  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  biiween  the 
islands  of  McAino  and  Madera,  opposite  to  poit 
Delfin. 

CRISTO.    See  Manta. 

WCROCHE,  a  lake  of  N.  America,  in  New  South 
ales,  terminated  by  the  portage  La  Loche,  400 
paces  lonff,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  water  fidling  over  a  rock  of  npwards 
of  30  feet..  It  is  about  IS  miles  long.  Lat  5ff 
40r.    Lon^.  I09°2ya.3 

CROIX,  or  Cross,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Louisiana,  the  same  as  that  which, 
with  the  name  of  the  Ovadeba,  incorporates  itself 
with  the  Ynsovavudela,  and  t^es  this  name^  till  it 
enters  the  Mississippi. 

Croix,  another  river  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia. 
It  rises  in  the  lake  Konsaki,  runs  5.  and  enters  the 
sea  in  the  port  of  Portages. 

Croix,  another,  of  the  same  provinceand  colony, 
which  rises  near  the  coast  of  the  city  of  Halifax, 
runs  If.  and  enters  the  basin  of  the  Mines  of  the  bay 
of  Fundy. 

Croix,  an  island  near  the  coast  of  the  same 
province  and  colony,  between  that  of  Canes  and 
the  bay  of  Mirligueche. 

Croix,  abay  of  the  island  of  Guadalupe,  on  the 
S.9.  coast,  between  the  river  Sence,  and  the  port 
of  the  Petite  Fontaine,  or  Little  Fountain. 

Croix y  a  port  of  the  n.  coast  of  the  island  of 
Newfoundland,  in^the  strait  of  Bellisle. 

Croix,  a  lake  of  Canada,  in  the  country  and 
territory  of  the  Algonquins  Indians,  between  that 
of  St.  Thomas  and  the  river  Bastican. 

Croix,  a  small  settlement  in  the  island  of  Mar- 
tinique. 

FCroix,  St.     See  Cruz,  Santa.] 

CRON,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  cap^ 
i(un$hip  of  Seara  in  BraxiL  It  rises  near  the 
coast,  runs  n.  and  enters  tiio  sea  at  the  point  of 
Tortuga. 

[CROOKED  Island,  one  of  the  Bahama  islands, 
or  rather  a  cluster  of  islands,  of  which  North 
Crooked   island,,   South    Crooked  island,  (com^ 
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monly  called  Acklin*s  bland),  and  Long  Ke^.  (or 
Fortune  island),  are  the  principal.  Castle  island 
(a  yerj  small  one)  is  the  most  j.  and  is  situated  at 
the  s.  end  of  Acklin's  island,  ivhich  is  the  largest 
of  the  group,  and  extends  about  50  miles  in  length ; 
at  the  It.  extremity  it  is  seven  miles  in  breadth, 
but  grows  narrow  towards  the  s.  N.  Crooked 
island  is  upwards  of  SO  miles  long,  and  from  two  to 
six  broad ;  Long  K^jr,  about  two  miles  in  length, 
but  very  narrow ;  on  this  latter  island  is  a  valuable 
salt  pond.  Near  Bird  rock,  which  b  the  most 
n.  extremity  of  the  ^roup,  and  at  the  w.  point  of 
N.  Crooked  island,  is  a  reef  harbour,  ana  a  ^ood 
anchorage ;  a  settlement  has  been  lately  established 
there,  called  Pitt's  Town,  and  this  is  the  place 
where  the  Jamaica  packet,  on  her  return  to  £u« 
vope  through  the  Crooked  island  passage,  leaves 
cmce  every  month  the  Bahama  mail  from  £ngland, 
and  takes  on  board  the  mail  for  Europe ;  a  port  of 
entry  is  now  established  there.  There  is  likewise 
very  good  anchorage,  and  plenty  of  fresh  water  at 
the  French  wells,  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bay,  about  half-way  between  Bird  rock  and  the^, 
end  of  Long  Key.  There  is  also  a  good  harbour, 
(called  Atwood's  harbour)  at  the  n.  end  of  Acklin's 
island,  but  flt  only  for  small  vessels,  and  another 
at  Major's  Keys,  on  the  n.  side  of  N.  Crooked 
island,  for  vessels  drawing  eight  or  nine  feet  water. 
The  population  in  1803  amounted  to  about  40 
whites,  and  950  Negroes,  men,  women,  and 
children  ;  and  previous  to  May  1803,  lands  were 
granted  by  the  crown,  to  the  amount  of  S4,9I8  acres, 
K>r  the  purpose  of  cultivation.  The  middle  of  the 
island  lies  in  lat.  22°  30^11.;  long.  74""  a^.  See 
Bahamas.] 

[Crooked  Lake,  in  the  Genessee  country, 
communicates  in  an  e.  by  n.  direction  with  Seneca 
hkej 

[Crooked  Lake,  one  of  the  chain  of  small  lakes 
which  connects  the  lake  of  the  Woods  with  lake 
Superior,  on  the  boundary  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Upper  Canada,  remarkable  for  its  rug- 
ged cliff,  in  the  cracks  of  which  are  a  number  of 
arrows  sticking.^ 

[Crooked  Kiver,  in  Camden  county,  Georgia, 
empties  into  the  sea,  opposite  Cumberland  island, 
12  or  14  miles  n.  from  the  month  of  St  Mary's. 
Its  banks  are  well  timbered,  and  its  coarse  is  e. 
by  w.] 

[CROSS-CREEK,  a  township  in  Washington 
county,  Pennsylvania,] 

[Cuoss-Crecks.     See  Fayetteville.] 
Cro9s-Road8,  the  nameof  a  place  in  NT  Caro- 
lina^  near  Duplin   court-house,  23   miles  from 
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Sampson  court-house,  and  S3  from  S.  Washiqg- 
ton.j 

[Cross-Roads,  a  village  in  Kent  county,  Mary- 
lamt,  situated   two  miles  s.  of  Georgetown,  on 
Sassafras  river,  and  is  thus  named  from  four  roads 
'  which  meet  and  cross  each  other  in  the  village.] 

[Caoss-Roads,  a  villa^  in  Chester  county^ 
Pennsylvania,  where  six  different  roads  meet,  it 
is  97  miles  s.  e.  of  Lancaster,  11  it.  by  w.  of  Elk* 
ton  in  Maryland,  and  about  18  w.  n.  w.  of  Wil« 
mington  in  Delaware.] 

CROSSING,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Bar* 
badoes,  in  the  district  of  the  parish  of  San  Juan. 

[CROSSWiCKS,  a  village  in  Burlington 
county,  New  Jersey ;  through  which  the  line  of 
stages  passes  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia. 
It  has  a  respectable  Quaker  meeting-house,  four 
miles  f  •  w.  of  Allen  town,  eight  s.  e.  of  Trenton, 
and  14  s.  w.  of  Burlington.] 

[CROTON  River,  a  n.  e.  water  of  Hudson 
river,  rises  in  the  town  of  New  Fairfield  in  Con* 
necticut,  and  running  through  Dutchess  county^ 
empties  into  Tappan  bay.  Croton  bridge  is  thrown 
over  this  river  three  miles  from  its  mouth,  on  thn 
mat  road  to  Albany ;  this  is  a  solid^  substantial 
bridge,  1400  feet  long,  the  road  narrow,  piercing 
through  a  slate  hill ;  it  is  supported  by  16  ston9 
pillars.  Here  is  an  admirable  view  of  Croton  faU8| 
where  the  water  precipitates  itself  between  60  ana 
70  feet  perpendicular,  and  over  high  slate  banks^ 
in  some  places  100  feet,  the  river  spreading  into 
three  streams  as  it  enters  the  Hudson.] 

[CROW  Creek  falls  into  the  Tennessee,  from 
the  fi.  w.  opposite  the  Crow  town,  id  mUes  bo« 
low  Nickajack  town.] 

rCaow  Indians,  a  pe<mleoflN.  America,  di« 
vided  into  four  bands,  callea  bv  themselves  Abfth^'* 
&r-r6»pir*no*pah,  No6«ta,  IVrees-car,  and  £• 
h&rt'-s&r.  Thev  annually  visit  the  Mandans^  Me» 
netares,  and  Abwahhaways,  to  whom  they  barter . 
horses,  mules,  leather  lodges,  and  many  articles 
of  Indian  apparel,  for  which  they  receive  in  re» 
turn  guns,  ammunition,  axes^  kettles,  awls,  and 
other  European  manufoctures.  When  they  re- 
turn to  their  country,  they  are  in  turn  visited  bj 
the  Paunch  and  Snake  Indians,  to  whom  they  bar* 
ter  roost  of  the  articles  they  have  obtained  from  the 
nations  on  the  Missouri,  for  horses  and  mules,  of 
which  those  nations  have  a  greater  abundance  than 
themselves.  They  also  obtain  of  the  Snake  In- 
dians bridle-bits  and  blankets,  and  some  other 
articles,  which  those  Indians  purchase  from  the 
Spaniards.  Their  country  is  fertile,  and  well - 
watered,  and  in  many  part&well  timbered. 
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[Gbow's  Mbadows,  a  river  in  (b«  n.  w.  ter- 
ritoryi  which  rans  n.  w.  into  Illinois  river,  oppo- 
site to  which  are  fine  meadows.  Its  mouth  is  20 
Jards  wide,  and  S40  miles  from  the  Mississippi, 
t  is  navi^ble  between  15  and  18  miles.] 

[|CROWN  Point  is  the  most  s.  township  in 
Clinton  connty,  New  York,  so  called  from  the 
cdebrated  fortress  which  is  in*  it,  and  which  was 
garrisoned  by  the  British  troops,  from  (he  time  of  its 
reduction  by  General  Amherst,  in  1759,  till  the  late 
revolution.  It  was  taken  by  the  Americans  the  14th 
of  May  1775,  and  retaken  by  the  British  the  year 
after.  The  point  upon  which  it  was  erected  by 
the  French  in  1731,  extends  n.  into  lake  Champ- 
lain.  It  was  called  Kruyn  Punt,  or  Scalp  Point, 
by  the  Dutch,  and  by  the  French,  Pointe-4-la« 
Chevelure ;  the  fortress  they  named  Fort  St.  Fre- 
derick. After  it  was  repaired  by  the  British,  it 
was  the  most  regular  and  expensive  of  any  con- 
structed by  them  in  America;  the  walls  are  of 
wood  and  earth,  about  16  feet  high  and  about  20 
feet  thick,  nearl  v  150  yards  square,  and  surround- 
ed by  a  deep  and  broad  ditch  dug  out  of  the  solid 
<rock  ;  the  only  gate  opened  ^n  the  n.  towards  the 
lake,  where  was  a  draw-bridge  and  a  covert  wav, 
to  secure  a  communication  with  the  waters  of  the 
lake,  in  case  of  a  siege.  On  the  right  and  left,  as 
you  enter  the  fort,  is  a  row  of  stone  barracks,  not 
el^antly  built,  which  are  capable  of  containing 
2000  troops.  There  were  formerly  several  out- 
works, which  are  now  in  ruins,  as  is  indeed  the  case 
with  the  principal  fort,  except  the  walls  of  the 
barracks.  The  famous  fortification  called  Ticon* 
deroga  is  15  miles  s,  of  this,  but  that  fortress  is 
also  so  much  demolished,  that  a  stranger  would 
scarcely  form  an  idea  of  its  original  construction. 
The  town  of  Crown  Point  has  no  rivers  ;  a  few 
$treams,  however,  issue  from  the  mountains,  which 
answer  for  mills  and  common  uses.  In  the  moun- 
otains,  which  extend  the  whole  length  of  lake 
George,  and  part  of  the  length  of  lake  Champlain, 
are  plenty  of  moose,  deer,  and  almost  all  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  forest.  In  1790  the  town  con- 
tained 80S  inhabitants.  By  the  stato  census  of 
1796,  it  appears  there  are  126  electors.  The 
fortress  lies  iii  lat.  43^   56'  n. ;    long.  73°  21' 

[CROYDfeN,  a  township  in  Cheshire  county, 
New  Hampshire,  adjoining  Cornish,  and  about  18 
miles  n.  e.  of  Charlestown.  It  was  incorporated 
in  1763 ;  in  1775  it  contained  143,  an^iu  1790, 
637  inhabitants.] 

CRUAIRE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Venezuela,  and  government  of  Maracaibo ;  situate 
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on  the  coast,  between  cape  San  Roman  and  4he 
Punta  Colorada. 

CRUCERO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Carabaya  in  Peru ;  annexed  t» 
the  curacy  of  Coaza.  It  has  a  sanctuary  where  an 
image  of  Nuestra  Senora  del  Rosario  is  held  in 
high  veneration. 

CRUCES,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Chagre,  and  in  a  small  valley  surrounded 
by  mountains.  It  is  of  a  good  temperature  and 
healthy  climate,  and  is  the  plain  from  whence 
the  greatest  commerce  was  carried  on,  particularly 
at  the  time  that  the  galleons  used  to  go  to  Tierra 
Firme,  the  goods  being  brought  up  the  river  as 
far  as  this  settlement,  where  the  royal  store-houses 
are  established,  and  so  forwarded  to  Panami, 
which  is  seven  leagues  distant  over  a  level  road. 
The  alcaldia  mayor  and  the  lordship  of  this  set- 
tlement is  entailed  upon  the  eldest  son  of  the  illus- 
trious house  of  the  Urriolas ;  which  family  is  es- 
tablished in  the  capital,  and  has  at  simdry  times 
rendered  signal  services  to  the  king.     The  English 

fiirate,  John   Morgan,    sacked  and  burnt  it   in 
670. 

Cruces,  another  settlement,  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Cartagena ;  situate  on  the  same 
island  as  is  the  city,  and  on  the  shore  of  the  great 
river  Magdalena. 

Cruces,  another,  of  the  province  and  corre^ 
gimiento  of  Paria  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the  curacy 
of  Toledo. 

Cruces,  another,  of  the  missions  belonging  to 
the  religious  order  of  St.  Francis,  in  the  province 
of  Taraumara,  and  kins^dom  of  Nueva  Vizcaya. 
Twenty-nine  leagues  to  the  n.  w.  of  the  town  and 
real  of  the  mines  of  San  Felipe  de  Chiguagua. 

Cruces,  another,  of  the  province  of  Tepe- 
guana,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Vizcaya. 

Cruces,  another,  of  the  province  and  corrco^** 
miento  of  Cuyo  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile;  situate 
e,  of  the  city  of  San  Juan  de  la  Frontera,  and  upon 
the  shore  of  one  of  the  lakes  of  Huanacache. 

Cruces,  another,  in  the  same  kingdom ;  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Biobio. 

Cruces,  a  river  in  the  district  of  Guadalabqucn 
of  the  same  kingdom.  It  is  an  arm  of  the  Calla- 
calla,  which  enters  the  Valdivia,  ancl  forms  the 
island  of  Las  Animas. 

•  CRUILIiAS,  a  town  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  La  Sierra  Gorda  in  the  bay  of  Mexico, 
and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Espaua,  founded  in  1764, 
by  order  of  the  Marquis  of  this  title  and  viceroy 
ot  the^  provinces* 
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CkUZ,  Santa,  db  la  Sierra,  a  provioce 
Und  government  of  Peru,  bounded  n.  bj  that  of 
Moxos,  e.  by  the  territory  of  the  Cbiqaitos  In« 
dians,  f .  by  the  infidel  Chiriguanos  and  Chanaea 
Indians,  s.  to.  by  the  province  of  Tomina,  and  m* 
by  that  of  Mizqne.   It  is  an  extensive  plain,  ^hich 
on  the  t9.  side  is  covered  with  Indian  d)velling8 
and  grazing  farms,  as  far  as  the  river  called  Grande 
or  Huapay.     It  extends  28  leagues  s.  as  far  as  the 
same  river,  18  zr.  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  cordillera^ 
and  94  n.  being  altogether  covered  with  various  es- 
tates, as  indeed  are  tie  parts  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Cordillera*     It  lies  very  low,  and  is  free  both  from 
Ibe?  extreme  cold  and  parching  heat  of  the  jerra- 
911415,  although  tire  other  provinces  of  this  bishop- 
ric, which  lie  close  by  this  province,  are  much 
infested  with  the  same  variations  of  climate.     It 
is,  however,  of  a  hot  and  moist  temperature,  and 
the  country  is  mountainous;   on  its  plains  are 
found  various  kinds  of  wood,  ffood  for  building, 
and  amongst  the  rest,  a  sort  or  palm,  the  heart  of 
•which  is  used  for  making  the  frame  works  to  win- 
dows of  temples  and  houses,  and  it  is  generally 
cut  to  the  length  of  1 1  feet ;  there  is  anoUier  kind 
of  palm,  which  is  called  montaqui^  the  leaves  of 
which  serve  for  coyerbg  the  houses  of  the  poor, 
and  the  shoots  or  buds  for  making  a  very  argree- 
able  sallad  ;  the  heart  of  the  tree  is  reduced  to  a 
flour,  of  which  sweet  cakes  are  made,  and  eaten 
instead  of  bread,  for   in    this  province  neither 
^heatnor  vines  are  cultivated,  the  climate  being 
nniavourable  to   both.     It  abounds   in   various 
apples  of  canes,  which  serve  to  bind  together  the 
trmbers  of  which  the  houses  are  constructed ;  one 
of  these  species  is  called  huembSy  with  which  bells, 
4hough  of  great  weight,  are  hung.     In  this  pro- 
vince are  all  kinds  of  fruits,  various  birds,  tigers, 
bears,  wild  boars,  deer,  and  other  wild  animals ; 
amongst  the  fruits  of  the  wild  trees  are  some  which 
grow,  not  upon  the  branches,  but  upon  the  trunk 
itself;  that  which  is  called  huaipuru  resembles  a 
large  cherry  in  colour  and    flavour,   and  this, 
as  well  as  others  which  are  equally  well  tasted, 
serve  as  food  for  an  infinite  variety  of  birds;  an 
equal  abundance  of  fish  is  likewise  found  fn  tlie 
neighbouring  rivers.      Here    is    cultivated  rice, 
also  matsse,  sugar-cane,  yucas^  camotes^  &c.  and 
some  wild  wax  is  found  in  the  trunks  of  trees  ;  be* 
ing  furnished  by  various  kinds  of  bees.     At  the 
distance  of  20  leagues  to  the  5.  of  the  capital,  are 
four  settlements  of  Chiriguanos  Indians,  governed 
by  their  own  captains,  but  subject,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  this  government,  from  being  in  friendship 
with  it,  and  trading  with  the  Spaniards  in  wax, 
cotton,  and  maize.    Hitherto  its  natives  have  been 


averse  to  embracing  the  Catholic  religion,  but  in 
the  incursions  that  liave  been  made  against  us  by 
the  barbarians,  they  have  been  ever  ready  to  lend 
us  their  assistance,  and  in  fact  form  for  us  an  out- 
work of  defence.     In  the.  aforesaid  four  settlements 
are  500  Indians,  who  are  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
arrow  and  the  lance,  and  are  divided  from  the 
other  barbari<ins  of  the  same  nation  by  the  river 
Grande  or  Huapay.    This  river  runs  from  Char- 
cas  to  thee,  by  thesideof  the  province  of  Tomina, 
and  which,  after  making  a  bend  in  the  figure  of  an 
half-moon,  on  the  e.  side  of  the  province  of  Santa 
Cruz,  enters  the  Marnior6,  first  receiving  another 
river  describing  a  similar  course,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Pirapiti.    On  the  $.  e.  and  on  tl^ 
opposite  side,  are  some  settlements  of  Chanaes  In- 
dians, the  territory  of  whom  is  called  Isofo.     To 
the  s.  ands.  w.  towards  the  frontiers  of  Tarija,  and 
still  further  on,  are  very  many  settlements  of  the 
infidel  Chiriguanos  Indians ;  and  in  the  valley  of 
Ingr6  alone,  which  is  eight  leagues  long,  we  find 
26 ;  and  in  some  of  these  the  religious  f'rancisoan 
order  of  the  college  of  Tarija  have  succeeded  in 
making  converts,  though  as  yot  in  no  consider- 
able numbers.    These  Indians  are  the  most  va- 
lorous, perfidious,  and  inconstant  of  all  the  na- 
tions lying  to  the  e.  of  the  river  Paraguay  ;  4000 
of  them  once  fled  for  fear  of  meeting  chastisement 
for  their  having  traitorously  put  to  death  the  Cap- 
tain Alexo  Garcia,  a  Portuguese,  in  the  time  of 
Don  Juan  III.   king    of  Portugal ;    they  were 
cannibals,  and  used  to  fatten  their  prisoners  before 
they  killed  them  for  their  banquets.     Their  trea« 
ties  with  the  Spaniards,  and  the  occasional  visits 
these  have  been  obliged  to  pay  them  in  their  ter- 
ritories, have  induced  them  nearly  to  forget  this 
abominable  practice ;  but  their  innate  cruelty  still 
exists,  and  particularly  against  the  neighbouring 
nations,  upon  whom  they  look  down  with  the 
greatest  scorn ;  they  hayc  increased  much,  and  are 
now  one  of  the  most  numerous  nations  in  America; 
thev  are  extremely  cleanly,  so  much  so  that  they 
will  go  down  to  the  rivers  to  wash  themselves  even 
at  midnight,  and  in  the  coldest  season.  The  women 
also,  immediately  afler  parturition,  plunge  them- 
selves into  the  water,  and  coming  home,  lay  them- 
selves down  upon  a  little  mound  of  sand,  which, 
for  this  purpose,  they  have  in  their  houses.     The 
inhabitants  of  this  province  amount  tp  16,000,  and 
besides  the  capital,  which   is  San  Lorenzo  de  la 
Frontera,  there   are    only   the  following   settle- 
ments : 

Porongo,  Chilon, 

Samaipata,  Desposorios, 

Yalle  Grande^  Santa  Rosa. 
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^  Bishops  who  bate  presided  in  Santa  Cru^  de  la 
Kenra. 

I.  Don  Antonio  Calderon,  native  of  Vilcbes, 
dean  of  the  holj  church  of  Santa  F^,  bishop  of 
Puertorico  and  Panam&;  first  bishop  in  16o5; 
died  at  the  adranced  age  of  upwaids  of  100 
years* 

9.  Don  Ftay  Fernando  de  Ocampo,  of  the  re« 
ligions  order  of  St.  Francis,  a  native  of  Madrid. 

S.  Don  Joan  Zapata  y  Figueroa,  native  of 
Velez-M&laga ;  he  was  canon  and  inquisitor  of 
Seville ;  presented  to  the  brishopric  of  Santa  Cruz 
in  1634. 

4.  Don  Fray  Juan  de  Arguinao,  a  religious 
Dominican,  native  of  Lima,  was  prior  and  provtn« 
cial  in  his  religion,  first  professor  of  theology  and 
writing  in  that  university,  gualificator  of  tne  in* 
^uisition ;  presented  to  the  bishopric  of  Santa  Cruz 
m  1646,  and  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Santa  F6  in  1661. 

5.  Don  Fray  Bernardino  de  C&rdenas,  native  of 
Lima,  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis ;  promoted  from 
niragnay  to  this  bishopric  in  1666. 

6.  Don  Fray  Juan  de  Rivera,  of  the  order  of 
St.  Augustin,  native  of  Pisco  in  Peru ;  first  pro- 
ftssor  of  theology. 

7.  Don  Fray  Juan  de  Esturrizaga,  of  the  order 
of  preachers,  native  of  Lima. 

8.  Don  Pedro  de  Cardenas  y  Arbieto,  native  of 
Lima,  collegian  of  the  royal  college  of  San  Mar- 
tin, canon  of  its  holy  church. 

9.  Don  Fray  Juan  de  los  Rios,  of  the  order  of 
St.  Dominic,  a  native  of  Lima,  provincial  of  his 
religion  in  the  province  of  San  Juan  Bautista  del 
Peru. 

10.  Don  Fray  Mif-uel  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  of 
the  order  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Merced,  elected 
in  170L 

II.  Don  Miguel  Bernardo  de  la  Fnente,  dean 
of  the  holy  church  of  Truxillo,  elected  in  1727. 

18.  Don  Andres  de  Vcrgara  and  Uribe,  elected 
in  1744 ;  he  died  in  1745. 

IS.  Don  Juan  Pablo  de  Olmedo,  native  of  Tu- 
cum&n,  elected  in  I745^ied  in  1757. 
^  14.  Don  Fernando  Perez  de  Oblitas,  native  of 
Arequipa,  elected  in  the  aforesaid  year,  died  in 

15.  Don  Francisco  Ramon  de  Herboso,  native 
of  Lima,  elected  in  1760,  promoted  to  the  arch- 
bishopric  of  Charcas  in  1766. 

46.  Don  Juan  Domingo  Gonzalez  de  la  Ri- 
guera,  elected  the  aforesaid  year,  and  promoted 
to  the  archbishopric  of  the  holy  metropolitan 
church  of  Lima  in  1780. 

17.  Don  Alexandro  de  Ochoa,  elected  in  1782. 
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Cruz,  Santa,  a  city  of  the  above  proTiooe, 
which  was  once  ibe  capital ;  founded  by  ^iufio  d« 
Chaves  in  1557,  after  tnat  he  had  passed  aloog  the 
shores  of  the  river  Paraguay  to  discover  a  commu^ 
nication  with  the  other  provinces.  Its  inhabitantip 
however,  not  being  dbte  to  stay  in  it  through  tte 
incessant  sallies  of  the  Indians  who  surrounded 
them,  were  under  the  necessity  of  changing  their 
settlement ;  but  disagreeing  in  the  choice  of  place^ 
aome  of  them  united  together,  and  founded  the  city 
of  Santiago  del  Puerto,  and  others  that  of  Su 
Lorenzo  de  la  Frontera,  which  is  to-day  the  oapi* 
tal,  the  former  city  being  entirely  abandoned. 

Cruz,  Santa,  a  settlement  m  the  province  and 
corregifnienlo  of  Yauyos  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Pacar&ii  in  the  proriacc 
of  Cafiete. 

Cruz,  Santa,  another,  a  conversion  of  Indiani 
of  the  missions  which  were  held  by  the  r^ulars  of 
the  company  of  Jesuits,  in  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Mainas  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

Cruz,  Santa,  another,  of  the  province  and  go* 
vernment  of  Cuman&  in  the  kir^om  of  Tienra 
Firme,  between  the  cities  of  Cumanagoto  and  Ga^ 
riaco. 

Cruz,  SanYa,  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Popayan  ;  situate  to  the  5.  of  the  city 
of  Almagu^r,  in  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
Quito. 

Cruz,  Santa,  another,  of  the  head  setUemenl 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Jochimilco  in  Nueva  Es- 
paiia ;  situate  in  a  mountainous  and  cold  country) 
containing  46  families  of  Indians,  who  li?e  by  cut* 
ting  timber  and  making  fuel,  it  is  two  leagues  to 
the  20.  of  its  capital. 

Cruz,  Santa,  another,  of  the  province  and  ror^ 
regimiento  of  Chancay  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Paccho. 

Cruz,  Santa,  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
St.  Francisco  del  Valie,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Zultepec,  in  Nueva  Espajla.  It  contains  88  fii- 
milies  of  Indians,  dedicated  to  the  cultivation  of 
tfie  land,  and  cutting  bark  from  trees*  Ten  leagues 
from  its  head  settlement. 

Cruz,  Santa,  another,  of  the  province  and  cor^ 
regimiento  of  Caxamarca  in  Pern. 

Cauz,  Santa,  another,  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Lucanas  in  the  same  kingdom ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Pucquin. 

Cruz,  Santa,  another,  of  the  provnioe  and 
corregimiento  of  Canta  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Pari. 

Cruz,  Santa,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  Huehuetlan,  and  alcaldia  mayor  o{  Cuicatlan,  in 
Nueva  Espafia ;  situate  on  the  middle  of  a  aoun- 
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tain,  and  conttoing  73  fkmiUes  of  Indians,  dedi- 
cated  to  the  commerce  of  saltpetre- and  cochineal. 
Three  leagues  to  the  s.  of  its  head  settlement* 

Cruz,  Santa,  another,  of  the  alcaldia  mayor 
of  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  36  families'  of 
Indians,  and  is  in  the  boundaries  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  Xalapa. 

Cruz,  Santa,  another,  of  the  island  of  Cuba; 
situate  hy  a  croek  pr  bay  formed  by  the  sea,  on  the 
s.  coast,  between  the  settlement  of  Guaiico  and  the 
btty  of  Matanzas. 

Cruz,  Santa,  another,  of  the  head  settlement  ^ 
of  Zultepec,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  the  same  name, 
in  Nueva  Espaiia.     It  contains  36  families  of  In- 
dians, and  is  six  leagues  to  the  s.  of  the  capital. 

Cruz,  Santa,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
nnd  alcMia /maitfOT  of  Toluca  in  the  same  king- 
dom. It  contams  51  families  of  Indians,  and  is  at 
a  small  distance  to  the  n.  of  its  capital.    ^ 

Cruz,  Santa,  another,  a  headsettlement  of  the 
district  of  the  province  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Tlaxcala  in  the  same  kingdom. 

Cruz,  Santa,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  Chapala,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Zayula,  in  the 
samekmgdom;  situate^n  the  shore  of  the  great 
lake  or  sea  of  Chapala.  It  contains  28  families  of 
Indians,  who  cultivate  many  seeds  and  fruits  from 
the  fertility  and  pleasantness  of  the  country ;  oc« 
cupying  themselves  also  in  traffic  and  in  fishing 
upon  the  lakes.  It  is  two  leagues  to  ibe  c.  of  its 
head  settlement. 

Cruz,  Santa,  another,  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Je- 
suits, in  the  province  and  government  of  IVlainas  of 
the  kingdom  of  Quito ;  situate  on,  tiic  shore  of  the 
river  Napo. 

Cruz,  Santa,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Caxltitlani  in  Nueva  Es- 
paiia.    Four  leagues  to  the  s.  of  its  capital. 

Cruz,  Santa,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
and  alcaldia  mauor  of  Tiajomuico  in  the  same 
kingdom,  in  which  tliere  is  a  convent  of  the  reli- 
gious order  of  St.  Francis. 

Cruz,  Santa,  another,  of  tlic  head  settlement 
of  Cacula,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Zayula,  in  the 
same  kingdom.  It  contains  50  families  of  IndLins, 
who  employ  themselves  in  agriculture,  and  in  cut- 
ting wood  upon  the  mountains  of  its  district.  Four 
leagues  between  the  a;,  and  s,  of  its  head  settlement. 

Cruz,  Santa,  another,  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Je-' 
suits  in  the  province  of  Tepcguana,  and  kingdom 
of  Nueva  Vizcaya  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  of  Las  Nasas. 

Cruz,  Santa,  another,  of  the  missions  of  the 
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religious  order  of  St.  Francis,  in  the  province  of 
Taraumara,  of  the  same  kingdom  as  the  former. 
Eighteen  leagues  to  the  s.  e.  of  the  real  of  the  mines 
and  town  of  San  Felipe  de  Chiguagua.  ^ 

.  Cruz,  Santa,  another,  called  Keal  de  la  Cruz, 
in  the  province  and  government  of  Cartagena,  on 
the  shore  of  the  large  river  M agdalena,  and  upon 
an  island  formed  by  this  river  and  the  waters  of  the 
Dique. 

Cruz,  Santa,  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Antioquia  in  the  Nuevo  Ueyno  de 
Granada,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Cauca. 

Cruz,  Santa,  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Tucuman  in  Peru,  of  the  district  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Cordoba. 

Cruz,  Santa,  another,  of  the  missions  which 
are  held  by  the  religious  order  of  St.  Francis,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Nuevo  Mexico. 

Cruz,  Santa,  another,  with  the  addition  of 
Mayo,  in  the  province  and  government  of  Cinaloa; 
situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mayo,  which 
gives  it  its  name.  It  has  a  port  convenient  for  trade. 

Cruz,  Santa,  another,  of  the  same  kingdom  of 
Nuevo  Mexico ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  a  river 
which  enters  the  large  river  Del  Norte. 

Cruz,  Santa,  another,  of  the  province  and 
government  of  the  river  Hacha;  situate  on  the 
coast,  to  the  e.  of  tlie  capital. 

Cruz,  Santa,  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
rernment.of  Antioquia  in  the  Nuevo  Key  no  de 
Granada ;  founded  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Siuu, 
with  a  good  port,  which  serves  as  an  entrepot  for 
goods  to  be  carried  to  Choco,  from  whence  it  lies 
a  three-days  journey. 

Cruz,  Sa>'ta,  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Cinaloa  in  Nueva  £spana  ;  situate  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Mayo,  where  this  enters 
the  California,  or  Mar  Roxo  de  Cortes.  Distinct 
from  another,  which  is  upon  a  shore  of  the  same 
fiver. 

Cruz,  Santa,  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  La  Sonora  in  the  same  kingdom; 
situate  in  the  country  of  the  Apaches  Indians,  on 
the  shore  of  a  river  which  enters  the  Gila. 

Cruz,  Santa,  another,  of  the  province  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Zacapula  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala. 

Cruz,  Santa,  another,' of  the  province  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Verapaz  in  the  same  kingdom. 

[Cruz,  a  parish  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres ;  situate  on  a  small  river 
running  into  the  Plata,  about  five  leagues  w.  of  the 
town  of  Luxan,  in  lat.  3^  16'  22^  Long.  5<P 
23'  30^  zcJ] 

[Cruz,  La,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  pro- 
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yinoe  and  government  of  Buenos  Ajretf.  founded 
in  J629,  in  lat.  89°  29'  P  *.] 

CruSjSanta,  an  island  oftheN.sea,one  of  the 
Antilles,  99  leagues  lonj^  and  five  wide.  Its  terri- 
torj  is  fertile,  but  the  air  unhealthy  at  certain  sea- 
Bons,  from  the  low  situation.  It  has  many  rivers, 
streams,  and  fountains,  with  three  very  ^ood  and 
convenient  ports.  It  was  for  a  long  whue  desert, 
until  some  English  settled  themselves  in  it,  ana 
b^an  to  cultivate  it ;  afterwards  the  French  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  it,  in  1650,  and  sold  it  the 
following  year  to  the  knights  of  Malta,  from  whom 
it  was  bought,  in  1664,  by  the  West  India  com- 
panpr.  In  1674,  it  was  incorporated  with  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  crown  by  the  king  of  France.  Its 
inhabitants  afterwards  removed  to  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo,  demolished  the  forts,  and  sold  it  to  a 
company  of  Danes,  of  (Copenhagen,  who  now 
possess  it.  It  was  the  first  of  the  Antilles  which 
was  occupied  by  the  Spaniards;  is  30  leagues 
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from  th^  island  of  St.  Christopher's,  eight  from 
Puertorico,  six  from  that  of  Boriquen,  and  five 
from  that  of  St.  Thomas.  It  abounds  in  sugar* 
cane  and  tobacco,  as  also  in  fruits,  which  render 
it  very  delightful.  [It  is  said  to  produce  30yO(XK 
or  40,000  hhds.  of  sugar  annually,  and  other  W.. 
India  commodities,  in  tolerable  plenty.  It  is  in 
a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  nas  about  3000 
white  inhabitants  and  30,000  slaves.  A  great 
proportion  of  the  Negroes  of  this  island  have  em- 
bracal  Christianity,  under  the  Moravian  mission* 
aries,  whose  influence  has  beeii  greatly  promotive 
of  its  prosperity. 

The  official  value  of  the  Imports  and  £x|mto 
of  Santa  Cruz  were,  in 

1809,  imports  4^435,378,  Exports  i«84,964. 

1810,  499,033,  89,949. 
And  the  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  im« 

ported  into  Great  Britain  were,  in 


Coffifie. 

Sugar. 

Rum. 

Cotton  Wool. 

BriLPhmt. 

For.  Plant 

Brit.  Plant 

For.  Plant 

Cwt. 

1809,  297 

1810,  31 

CwL 

1479 

Cwt. 

280,21 1 
290,933 

C#t. 
374 

• 

Galls. 
181,594 

tS6,sar 

Lbs. 

610,903 
174,294 

Santa  Cruz  is  in  lat.  70^  44'  if.  Long.  64""  43^  w. 
See  West  Indies.] 

Cruz,  Santa,  a  small  island  in  the  straits 
of  Magellan,  oppKisite  cape  Monday.  The  Ad- 
miral Fedro  Sarmiento  took  possession  of  it  for  the 
inrown  of  Spain,  that  making  the  tenth  time  of  its 
being  captured. 

Cruz,  Santa,  a  small  island  of  ihe  coast  of 
Brazil,  in  the  province  and  cimtainship  of  Rey, 
between  that  coast  and  the  island  of  Santa  Catalina. 

Cruz,  Santa,  a  sand-bank  or  islet  near  the  it. 
coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  close  to  the  sand- 
bank of  Cumplido. 

Cruz,  Santa,  apointof  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Honduras,  called  Tnunfo  de 
]a  Cruz,  (Triumph  of  the  Cross),  between  the 
port  of  La  Sal  ana  the  river  Tian,  30  leagues  from 
the  gulf,  in  lat.  15°  40^. 

Crlz,  Santa,  aport  of  the  coast  which  lies  be- 
tween the  riv^  La  Rata  and  the  straits  of  Magellan. 
On  one  side  it  has  the  Ensenada  Grande,  or  Xarge 
fiay,  and  on  the  other  the  mountain  of  Santa  In6s. 
Lat.  50^  lO'  s. 

Cruz,  Santa,  a  river  ofthe  coast  which  lies  be* 
tween  the  river  La  Plata  and  the  straits  of  Magel- 
lan.   It  runs  into  the  sea* 
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-  Cruz,  Santa,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Los  .Ilheos  in  Brazil.  It 
rises  near  the  coast,  runs  e.  and  enters  the  sea  be- 
tween the  Grande  and  the  Dulce,  c^posite  the 
shoals  of  S.  Antonio. 

Cruz,  Santa,  another,  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Seara  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  rises 
near  the  coast,  runs  it.  and  enters  the  sea  between 
the  point  of  Palmeras  and  that  of  Tortuga. 

Cruz,  Santa,  another,  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Maracaybo.  It  rises  in  the  sierra 
of  Perija,  runs  e.  and  enters  the  great  lake  on  the 
w.  side. 

Cruz,  Santa,  a  lake  ofthe  province  and  country 
of  the  Chiquitos  Indians  in  Pern,  formed  from  a 
drain  issuing  from  the  tr.  side  of  the  riv^  Ptea- 
guay ,  opposite  the  cordillera  of  San  Fernando. 

Cruz,  Santa,  a  small  island  of  the  gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, or  Mar  Roxo  de  Cort& ;  situate  near  the 
coast,  between  the  two  islands  of  Catalana  and  San 
Joseph. 

Cruz,  Sakta,  a  small  port  of  the  island  of  Cu- 
racao, in  the  iv.  part,  opposite  the  island  of  Oruba. 

Cituz,  Santa,  a  mountain  on  the  coast  of  the 
Malvinc  or  Falkland  isles. 

Cruz,  Santa,  a  cape  or  point  of  the  coast  of  the 
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island  of  Cuba,  called  Criiz  del  Priacipe  (Cross  of 
the  Prioce. ) 

CUA,  Sahantb  de,  ^  village  and  settlement 
of  the  Portnguese,  in  the  kingdom  of  Brastl ; 
situate  in  the  sierra  of  Los  CorixeS|  between  the 
river  of  this  name  and  that  of  Araguaya. 

CUACHIMALCO9  «  settlement  of  the  head 
setdement  of  OlinalA,  aftd  alcabUa  mMor  of  Tlapa, 
in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  cratoiiis  66  ^milies  of  In« 
dians,  and  is  two  kagues  to  tfie  n.  e.  of  its  head 
setflement. 

CUAITLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle* 
ment  of  Metlatlan^  and  alcaldia  mMor  of  Papantla» 
in  Nueva  Espalia.  It  contains  81  liimiiies  of  In* 
dians,  and  is  three  le^^oes  from  its  head  settle* 
ment,  16  s.  w.  of  the  capital. 

CUALA,  Santiago  oe,  a  settlement  and  he«d 
setflement  of  the  district  of  the  aicaUUa  mwor  of 
Tezcoco  in  Nueva  Espi^a ;  annexed  to  the  cu« 
racj  of  Cajmlalpa,  and  sijt  leagues  to  the  n.  e.  of 
its  capital. 

CUALAQUE,  a  sottkoient  of  the  bead  settle* 
ment  and  dcMui  kii^ar  of  Tlapa  in  Nueva 
Espafia.  It  contains  two  &milies  of  Spwiaids, 
eijfnl  of  Musiees^  140  of  Indians,  and  a  convent 
of  the  religions  order  of  St.  Augustin.  It  is  of  a 
mild  temperaturei  and  its  principal  commerce 
consists  in  making  painted  cups  of  fiiie  omaufac- 
ture«     Four  leagues  n.  of  its  capital. 

CUAMILA,  a  small  settlement  or  ward  of  the 
•^Icakda  matfOTci  Guachinango  in  Nueva  Espana ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  c^  the  settlement  of 
'riaola. 

CUANALA,  Santa  Maria  de,  a  settlement 
of  the  bead  settlemeut  and  alcaldia  mauar  of  Tez- 
coco in  Nueva  Espana ;  situate  on  tne  shore  of 
the  pleasant  valley  of  Oculma.  It  is  surrounded 
'by  many  small  settlements  or  wards,  in  which  there 
am  reckoned  S)3  fiimilies  of  Indians,  and  10  of 
Musieei  and  M ulattoes ;  all  of  whom  are  em- 
ployed as  drovers  or  agriculturalists*  Two  leagues 
fi.  of  its  capital  • 

CUAPALA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  Atlistac,  and  alcaldia  mayw  of  Tlapa,  in 
Nueva  Espaiia.  It  contains  4S  fiuiilies  of  In- 
dians. 

CUATALPAN,  Santiago  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  alcaldia  mat/or  of  Tezcoco  in  Nueva  Kspaila. 
It  contains  36  families  of  Indians,  and  S7  of  8|>a- 
niards  and  Alusttes. 

CUATLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlemeat 
of  Ixtlahuacan,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Colima ; 
situate  en  the  margin  of  a  river  which  fertilizes 
the  gardens  ly  rni^  on  either  of  ils  banks,  the  same 
abounding  in  all  kinflsof  fruits  and  herbs..    lt;is 
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of  a  mild  temperature,  and  its  commerce  consists 
in  maize,  French  beans,  and  in  the  making  of 
mats.  In  its  precincts  are  six  estates  or  groves  of 
coco  trees ;  and  in  those  dwell  nine  families  of 
Spaniards  and  Muslees.  In  the  settlement  are  70 
families.  It  is  three  leagues  e.  of  its  head  settle- 
Oient. 

CUAUCHINOLA,  a  settleqient  of  the  head 
settlement  of  Xoxutla,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Cuernavaca,  in  Nueva  Espaiia. 

CUAUCOTLA,  S.  Diego  oe,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  settlement  and  alcaldia  mcMor  of  Cholula 
in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  S7  iamilies  of  In« 
dians,  and  is  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  its  capital, 

CUAUTIPAC,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment and  fUcaUUa  tnayor  o(  Tlaoa  in  Nueva  £s* 
pana.  It  contains  93  families  of  Indians,  and  is 
one  league  to  the  f  •  e.  of  its  capital. 

CUAUTLA,  Sav  Juak  j>£,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  settlement  and  alcaldia  mmor  of  Cholulfi 
in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  16  lamilies  of  la- 
dians,  and  is  one  league  to  the  p,  of  its  capital. 

Cuautla,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of  San 
.Miguel,  another  settlement  of  the  gladdia  fnm/ar 
.of  Cuernavaca  in  the  same  kingdom ;  situate  m  a 
fertile  and  beautifid^open  plain  near  the  settlement 
.of  Mazatepec.  It  contains  23  families  (^  Indians^ 
and  11  of  Spaniards  an^  M  ulattoes,  who  employ 
themselves  in  fishing  for  «mall  but  weU'*flayoured 
bagreSf  which  are  found  in  great  abiipdanbe  in  41 
river  which  runs  near  the  town. 

CUAUTOLOTITLAN,  a  settlement  of  the 
head  settlement  of  Atlistac,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Tlapa,  m  Nueva  Espa&i.  It  contains  43  families 
of  Indians. 

CUB,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  colony 
of  Virginia,     it  runs  s.  and  enters  the  Staunton. 

CUBA,  a  large  island  of  the  N.  sea,  and  ths 
largest  of  the  Antilles ;  situate  at  the  mouth  or  ei^ 
.trance  of  the  bay  of  Mcxic^.  It  is  235  leagues  in 
length  from  e.  to  w.  from  the  cape  of  St,  Antonio 
to  the  point  of  Maizi,  and  45  at  its  widest  part, 
and  14  at  the  narrowest.  To  thc^.  it  has  Florida 
and  the  Ijucayes  isles ;  to  the  e.  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo,  and  to  the  s.  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and 
the  r.  continent ;  and  to  the  w,  the  gulf  or  toy  of 
Mexico.  Itisbetween  19^48' and 23^15'ii.lat. and 
from  74''  2'  3^  to  84""  55'  w.  long.  It  was  xliscovered 
by  Admiral  Christopher  Columbus  in  1492,  in  hb 
first  voyage,  before  he  discovered  St.  Domingo  ; 
and  he  mistook  it  for  the  continent,  and  lauded 
upon  it.  In  the  year  1494,  it  was  found  to  be  an 
island  by  Nicholas  de  Obnndo.  He  measured  its 
circumicrence,  and  careened  his  vessel  in  the  port 
of  the  Havana,  which  from  that  time  haabe^a 
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known  by  the  name  of  Carenas.  It  is  of  a  kind, 
warm,  and  dry  temperature,  and  more  mild  than 
the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  owing  to  the  refreshing 
gales  which  it  experiences  from  the  n.  and  e.  Its 
rivers,  which  are  in  number  158,  abound  in  rich 
fish  ;  its  mountains  in  'choice  and  vast  timber ; 
namely  cedars,  caobasy  oaks,  ^ranadillosj  guaya* 
canes  J  and  ebony*trees  ;  the  fields  in  singing  birds, 
and  others  of  the  chase,  in  flourishing  trees  and 
odoriferous  plants.  The  territory  is  most  fertile, 
80  that  the  fields  are  never  without  flowers,  and  the 
trees  are  never  stripped  of  their  foliage.  Some  of 
the  seeds  produce  two  crops  a  year,  the  one  of 
them  ripening  in  the  depth  of  winter.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  its  conquest,  much  gold  was  taken  from 
hence,  and  principally  in  the  parts  called,  at  the 
present  da^,  lagua,  and  the  city  of  Trinidad  ;  and 
the  chronicler  Antonio  de  Herera  affirms  that  this 
metal  was  found  of  greater  purity  here  than  in  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo.  Some  of  it  is  procured  at 
the  present  day  at  Holguin.  Here  are  some  very 
abundant  mines  of  copper  and  load-stone ;  and 
artillery  was  ^formerly  cast  here,  similar  to  that 
which  was  in  the  fortified  places  of  the  Havana, 
Cuba,  and  the  castle  of  the  Morro.    Here  was  es- 

•  tablished  an  asiento  of  *the  mines,  under  the  reign  of 
the  King  Don  Juan  de  Eguiluz,  when  no  less  aquan- 
tity  than  1000  quintals  of  gold  were  sent  yearly  to 
Spain.     In  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Havana,  an  iron 
mine  has  been  discovered  some  little  time  since,  of 
an  excellent  quality,  and  the  rock  crystal  found 
here  is,  when  wrought,  more  brilliant  than  tlie 
finest  stones.     In  the  road  from  Bayamo  to  Cuba, 
are  found  pebbles  of  various  pizes,  and  so  perfectly 
round  that  they  might  be  well  used  for  cannon- 
"balls.     The  baths  of  medical  warm  waters  are  ex- 
tremely numerous  in  this  island.     It  contains  11 
large  and  convenient  bays,  very  secure  ports,  and 
abundant  salt  ponds,  also  480  su^r  engines,  from 
whicii  upwards  of  a  million  ofarrobas  are  era- 
barked  every  year  for  Europe,  and  of  such  an 
esteemed  and  excellent  quality,  as  without  being 
refined,  to  equal  the  sugar  of  Holland  or  France ; 
not  to  mention  the  infinite  quantity  of  this  article 
employed  in  the  manufacturing  of  delicious  sweet- 
meats :  these  being  also  sent  over  to  Spain  and 
various  parts  of  America.     It  contains  also  982 
herds  ofiargc  cattle,  617  inclosures  for  swine,  350 
folds  for  fattening  animals,  1881  manufactories,  and 
5933  cultivated  estates  ;  and  but  for  the  want  of 
hands,  it  might  be  said  to  abound  in  every  neces- 
sary of  life,  since  it  produces  in  profusion  j^//r«w, 
Bweet  and  bitter,  and  of  which  the  cazave  bread  is 

•  made,  co(K?e,  maize,  indigo,  cotton,  some  cacao 
and  much  tobacco  of  excellent  quality  ;  this  being 


one  of  the  principat  sources  of  its  commerce,  and 
that  which  forms  the  chief  branch  of  the  royal 
revenue.  This  article  is  exported  to  Europe  in 
every  fashion,  in  leaf,  snufi^,  and  cigars,  and  is  held 
superior  to  the  tobacco  of  all  the  other  parts  of 
America.  The  great  peculiarity  of  this  climate 
is,  that  we  find  m  it,  the  whole  year  round,  the 
roost  delicate  herbs  and  fruits,  in  full  season,  native 
either  to  Europe  or  these  regions ;  and  amongst 
the  rest,  the  pine  is  most  delicious.  The  fields  are 
so  delightful  and  so  salutary,  that  invalids  go  to 
reside  m  them  to  establish  their  health*  Throughout 
the  whole  island  there  is  neither  wild  beast  or  ve« 
nomous  animal  to  be  found.  Its  first  inhabitants 
were  a  pacific  and  modest  people,  and  unacquainted 
with  the  barbarous  custom  of  eating  human  flesh, 
and  abhorring  theft  and  impurity.  These  have 
become  nearly  extinct,  and  the  ^eater  part  of 
them  hung  themselves  at  the  beginning  of  the  coo- 
quest,  through  vexation  at  the  hardships  inflicted 
upon  them  by  the  first  settlers.  At  the  present 
day,  the  natives  are  the  most  active  and  industrious 
of  any  belonging  to  the  Antilles  islands.  The 
women,  although  they  have  not  the  complexion  of 
Europeans,  are  beautiful,  lively,  afiable,  of  acute 
discernment,  lovers  of  virtue,  and  extremely  hos- 
pitable and  generous.  The  first  town  of  this  island 
was  Baracoa,  built  by  Diego  Velazquez  in  151!^. 
It  is  divided  into  two  governments,  which  are  that 
of  Cuba  and  that  of  the  Havana  :  these  are  sub- 
divided into  jurisdictions  and  districts.  'The go- 
yernor  of  the  Havana  is  the  captain-general  of 
the  whole  island,  and  his  command  extends  as  far 
as  the  provinces  of  Louisiana  and  Movila  ;  and  his 
appointment  has  ever  been  looked  upon  as  a  si- 
tuation of  the  highest  importance  and  confidence. 
He  is  assisted  by  general  officers  of  the  greatest 
abilities  and  merits  in  the  discharge  of  his  oflice. 
When  the  appointment  becomes  vacant,  the  vice- 
roy of  the  Havana,  through  a  privilege,  becomes 
invested  with  the  title  of  Captain-fieiieral  in  the 
government.  The  whole  of  the  island  is  one 
diocese;  its  jurisdiction  comprehending  the  pro- 
vinces of  Louisiana,  and  liaving  the  title  of  those 
of  Florida  and  the  island  of  Jamaica.  It  is  suf- 
fragan to  the  archbishopric  of  St.  Domin-^o,  erectetl 
in  Baracoa  in  1518,  and  tmnslatal  to  Cuba  by 
bull  of  Pope  Andrian  A'^I.  in  16^2.  it  numbers 
21  parishes,  90  churches,  i)2  curacies,  23  convents, 
3  colleges,  and  ^"2  hospitals.  In  1763  some  swarms 
of  bees  were  brought  from  San  Agtistin  de  La 
Florida,  which  have  increuseii  to  such  a  degree, 
that  the  wax  procured  from  them,  after  reserving 
enough  for  the  consumption  of  all  the  superior 
class,  and   independently  of  that  used  in   the 
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churcheft  for  divine  wonhip^  was  exported,  in  1776) 
to  the  quantity  of  13,550  arrobasy  from  a  sinele 
port  of  the  Havana  ;  and  all  of  it  of  as  good  a 
quality  as  is  the  wax  of  Venice.  Although  the 
capital  of  this  island  is  .the  city  of  its  name,  the 
Havana  b,  at  the  present  day,  looked  upon  as  the 
principal.  Here  the  governor  and  captain-general 
of  the  kins^om  resides  ;  and  it  has  gained  this 
preferencefrom  the  excellence  of  its  port,  and  from 
other  qualifications,  which  will  be  found  treated  of 
under  that  article.  We  must  here  confine  our- 
selves to  what  we  have  already  said,  a  more  diffuse 
account  not  corresponding  to  our  plan,  though, 
and  if  all  were  said  of  which  the  subject 
would  admit,  a  very  extensive  history  might  be 
made.  The  |K>pulation  consists  of  the  foUowing 
cities,  towns,  and  places. 


Cities. 
Havana, 
Cuba, 
Baracoa, 
Holguin, 
Matanzas, 
Trinidad, 

Santa  Maria  del  Rosario, 
San  Juan  de  Taruco, 
Compostela. 

Tozvns. 
Bayomo, 

Puerto  del  Principe, 
S.  Felipe  and  Santiago, 
S.  Juaj)  de  los  Remedios, 
Santi  Es|jiritus, 
Santa  Clara, 
Guaiuiva(;od, 
Santiago  de  las  Vegas. 

Settlements. 
Consolacioi), 
Los  Pines, 
Baxa, 
Mautua, 
Guacamaro, 
Las  Tuscas, 


Las  Piedras^ 

Cubita, 

Vcrtientes, 

San  Pedro, 

Pamarejo, 

Cupey, 

Arroyo  de  Arenas, 

Filipinas, 

Jiguaro, 

Caney, 

Tiguabos, 

£1  rrado. 

Moron, 

San  Miguel, 

El  Cano, 

Managua, 

Guines, 

Rio  Blanco, 

Guamulas, 

Alvarez, 

Hanavana, 

Macuriges, 

Guana  jay. 

El  Ciego, 

Cacarajicaras, 

Pinal  del  Rio. 


Yara, 

[Cuba,  which,  in  1774,  contained  only  171,628 
inhabitants,  including  44,'>28  slaves,  and  from  5  to 
6000  free  Negroes,  possessed,  in  \hO'\^  a  popula- 
tion of  432,000  souls.  The  same  island,  in  1792, 
exported  only  400,000  quintals  of  sugar  ;  but,  in 
1804,  its  annual  exportation  of  that  article  had 
risen  to  l,000j000  of  quintals.  By  a  statement  of 
the  export  of  su^ar  from  the  Havana,  from  1801  to 
1810  inclusive,  it  appears  that  the  average  for  the 
last  10  years  has  been  2,850,000  arrobas^  or  about 
644,000  cwt.  a  year.    Notwithstanding  this,  Cuba 


requires  annual  ranittanoes  from  Mexico.  The 
number  of  Negroes  introduced  into  Cuba,  from 
1789  to  1803,  exceeded  76,000  souls ;  and  during 
the  last  four  years  of  that  period,  they  amounted  to 
34,500,  or  to  more  than  8600  annually.  Accord- 
ingly,  the  population  of  the  island,  in  1804,  con- 
sisted of  108,000  slaves,  and  334,000  free  persons, 
of  whom  234,000  were  whites,  and  90,000  free 
blacks  and  people  of  colour.  The  white  popula- 
tion of  Cuba  forms  therefore  7^,  or  .54  of  the 
whole  number  of  its  inhabitants.  In  Caracas,  the 
whites  constitute  .20  of  the  total  population ;  ia 
New  Spain  almost  .19;  in  Peru  .12;  and  in  Ja- 
maica .10. 

In  speaking  of  the  origin,  manners,  and  customs^ 
&c.  of  the  natives  of  Cuba,  we  are  to  be  understood 
as  giving  also  an  account  of  those  of  Hispaniola^ 
Jamaica,  and  Puerto  Uico ;  for  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  inhabitants  of  all  those  islands  were  of  one 
common  origin ;  speaking  the  same  .language,  pos- 
sessing the  same  institutions,  and  practising  similar 
superstitions.  The  fairest  calculation  as  to  their 
numbers,  when  first  discovered,  is  3,000,000,  But^ 
not  to  anticipate  observations  that  will  more  pror 
perly  appear  hereafter,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  the 
consideration,—  1.  Of  their  persons  and  personal 
endozmnents. — 2.  Tneir  intellectual  facuUies  and 
dispositions.  —  3.  Their  political  institutions.  — * 
4.  Their  religious  rites.  —  5.  Their  arts. 

1.  Persons. '""Both  men  and  women  wore  no- 
thing  more  than  a  slight  covering  oif  cotton  cloth 
.round  the  waist;  but  in  the  women  it  extended 
to  the  knees  :  the  children  of  both  sexes  appeared 
entirely  naked.  In  stature  they  were  taller,  but 
less  robust  than  the  Caribes.  Their  colour  was 
a  clear  brown,  not  deeper  in  general,  according 
to  Columbus,  than  that  of  a  Spanish  peasant  who 
has  been  much  exposed  to  the  wind  and  the  sun. 
Like  the  Carilies,  the^  altered  the  natural  con- 
figuration of  the  head  in  infancy ;  but  after  a  dif- 
ferent mode  (the  sinciput ^  or  fore-part  of  the  head 
from  the  eye-brows  to  the  coronal  suture,,  was  de- 
pressed, which  gave  an  unnatural  thickness  and 
elevation  to  the  occiput  ^  or  hinder  part  of  the  skull); 
and  by  this  practice,  says  Herrera,  the  crown  was 
so  srengthened  that  a  Spanish  broad-sword,,  instead 
of  cleaving  tbe  skull  at  a  stroke,  would  frequently 
break  short  upon  it ;  an  illustration  which  gives  an 
admirable  idea  of  the  clemency  of  their  conquer- 
ors !  Tbeir  hair  was  uniformly  black,,  without 
any  tendency  to  curl ;.  their  features  were  hard 
and  unsightly  ;^  the  face  broad,  and  the  nose  flat; 
but  their  eyes  streamed  wiUi  good  nature,  and  al- 
together there  was  something  pleasing  and  inriting . 
in  the  countenances  of  most  of  them,  which  pro*] 
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fclaimed  a  frank  and  gentle  disposittmi.  It  was  an 
fionest  face>  (says  Martyr),  coarse,  but  ootj^loomy ; 
for  it  was  enlivened  by  con&dence)  and  softened  by 
compassion.  Amongst  our  islanders^  an  attach- 
ment to  the  sex  was  remarkably  conspicuous. 
Love,  with  this  happy  people,  was  not  a  transient 
and  youthful  ardour  only ;  but  the  source  of  all 
their  pleasures,  and  the  chief  business  of  life :  for 
not  teing,  like  the  Caribes,  oppressed  by  the 
weight  of  perpetual  solicitude,  and  tormented  by 
an  unquenchable  thirst  of  revenge,  they  gave  full 
indul^mce  to  the  instincts  of  nature,  while  the  in- 
fluence of  the  climate  heightened  the  sensilHlity  of 
the  passions.  See  Oviedo,  lib.  v.  c.S.  We 
have  nearly  the  same  account  at  this  day  of  the 
Arrowanlcs  of  Guayana.  <^  In  their  natural  <lis- 
position  (says  Bancroft)  they  are  amorous  and 
wanton  :**  and  Barrere  observes,  **  ib  sont  lubri-- 
qttes  an  supreme  dSgri.**  It  is  related  by  Herrera, 
that  a  deity  similar  (o  the  Yenas  of  antiquity, 
was  one  of  the  divinities  of  the  Tlascalans,  a 
people  of  Mexico.  In  truth,  an  excessive  sen- 
suality was  among  the  greatest  defects  in  their 
character:  and  to  this  cause  alone  is  imputed,  by 
some  writers,  the  origin  of  that  dreadfttl  disease, 
with  the  infliction  of  which  they  have  almost  re- 
venged the  calamities  brought  upon  them  by  the 
*avariee  of  Europe;  if  indeed  the  venereal  contagion 
was  first  introduced  into  Spain  from  these  islands ; 
'a  conclusion  to  which,  notwithstanding  all  that 
lias  been  written  in  support  of  it,  an  attentive  in- 
onirer  will  still  hesitate  to  subscribe.  Their  agi- 
lity was  eminently  conspicuous  in  their  dances, 
wnerein  they  delighted  and  excelled,  devoting  the 
cool  hours  of  night  to  this  employment.  '<  It  was 
'their  custom  (says  Herrera)  to  dance  from  evening 
to  the  dawn  ;  and  although  50,000  men  and  wo- 
men were  frequently  assembled  together  on  these 
'occasions,  thev  seemed  actuated  by  one  common 
^impulse,  keeping  time  by  responsive  motions  of 
'their  hands,  feet,  and  bodies,  with  an  exactness 
"that  was  wonderful.  These  public  dances  (for  they 
had  others  highly  licentious)  were  appropriated  to 

E'  articular  solemnities,  and  being  accompanied  with 
istorical  songs,  were  called  arietoes;  a  singular 
feature  in  Uieir  political  institutions,  of  which  we 
shall  presently  speak.  Besides  the  exercise  of 
dancing,  another  diversion  was  prevalent  among 

'  them,  which  they  called  bato;  and  it  appears  from 
th«  account  given  of  it  by  the  Spanish  historians, 
that  it  had  a  distant  resemblance  to  the  English 

'  game  of  cricket ;  for  the  players  were  divided  into 
two  parties,  which  altemiitely  changed  places,  and 
the  sport  consisted  in  dexterously  throwing  and  re- 
turning an  elastic  ball  from  one  party  to  the  other. 


It  was  not  however  caught  in  the  hand,  or  re« 
turned  with  an  instrument,  but  received  on  the 
head,  the  elbow,  or  the  foot ;  and  the  dexterity 
and  force  with  which  it  was  thence  repelled,  were 
astonishing  and  inimitable.  Such  exertions  belong 
not  to  a  people  incurably  enervated  and  slothful. 

2.  Intellects.  —  The  benevolence  of  these  In^ 
dians,  unexampled  in  the  history  of  civilized  na- 
tions, was  soon  baselv  requited  by  the  conduct  of  a 
band  of  robbers,  whom  Columbus  nnftHrtunately 
left  in  the  island,  on  his  departure  for  Europe^ 
When  any  of  the  Spaniards  came  near  to  a' village, 
the  most  ancient  and  venerable  of  the  Indians^  or 
the  cacique  himself,  if  present,  came  out  to  meet 
them,  and  gently  conducted  them  into  their  habi- 
tations, ana  seated  them  on  stook  of  ebony  curi- 
ously ornamented.     These  benches  seem  to  havfe 
been  seats  of  honour  reserved  for  their  guests ;  fiir 
the  Indians  threw  themselves  on  the  ground,  and 
kissing  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  Spaniards,  of- 
fered them  fruits  and  the  choicest  of  their  viands ; 
entr^ting  them  to  prolong  their  stay,  with  sudi 
solicitude  and  reverence  as  demonstrated  that  tbej 
consklered  them  as  beings  of  a  superior  nature, 
whose  presence  consecrated  their  dwellings,  and 
brouffht  a  blessing  with  it.    The  reception  which 
Bartholomew  Columbus,  who  was  appointed  Jien- 
tenant,  or  deputy-governor,  in  the  absence  of  the 
admiral,  afterwards  met  with,    in   his  progress 
through  the  island  to  levy  tributes  fit>m  the  aevend 
caciques  or  princes,  manifested  not  only  kindness 
and  submission,  but  on  many  occasions  munifi^ 
cence,  and  even  a  high  decree  of  politeness.  These 
caciques  had  all  heard  of  the  wonderfiil  eagerness 
of  the  strangers  for  ^Id ;  and  such  of  them  as 
possessed  any  of  this  precious  metal,  willingly 
presented  all  that  they  had  to  the  deputy-fi;ovemor. 
Others,  who  had  not  the  means  of  obtaining  gcdd, 
brought  provisions  and  cotton  in  great  abundance. 
Among  the  latter  was  Bchechio,  a  powerfbl  ca- 
cique, who  invited  the  lieutenant  and  his  attend- 
ants  to    his  dominions;    and  the  entertainment 
which  they  received  from  this  hospitable  chief  is 
thus  described  b^  Martyr.    '^  As  they  approached 
the  king^s  dwellmg,  they  were  met  by  ^is  wives, 
to  the  number  of  30,  carrying  branches  o(  the 
palm-tree   in  their  hands,  who  first  saluted  the 
Spaniards  with  a  solemn  dance,  accompanied  with 
a  general  son^.    These  matrons  were  succeeded  by 
a  train  of  virgins,  distinguished  ms  such  by  their 
appearance;  the  former  wearing  aprons  of  cotton 
cloth,  while  the  latter  were  arrayed  only  in  the  in- 
nocence  of  pure  nature.    Their  hair  was  tied 
simply  with  a  fillet  over  their  foreheads,  or  sof- 
fered  to  flow  gracefully  on  their  shoidders  and  bo^l 
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fsomi.  Thrir  limbs  wore  finely  proportionad^  and 
their  complexions,  tbou^b  brown,  were  smootb, 
shining,  and  lovelj.  The  Spaniards  were  struck 
with  admiration,  believing  that  they  beheld  the 
dryads  of  the  woods,  and  the  nymphs  of  the  foun- 
tains, realizing  ancient  fable.  The  branches  which 
they  bore  in  their  hand»,  they  now  delivered  with 
lowly  obeisance  to  the  lieutenant,  who,  entering 
the  palace,  found  a  plentiftil,  and,  according  to 
the  Indian  mode  of  living,  a  splendid  repast  al« 
ready  provided.  As  night  approached,  the  Spa* 
niards  were  conducted  to  separate  cottages,  wherein 
each  of  them  was  accommodated  with  a  cotton 
hammoc ;  and  the  next  morning  they  were  again 
entertained  with  dancing  and  singing.  This  was 
followed  by  matches  of  wrestling,  and  running  for 

S rices ;  after  which  two  great  todies  of  armed  ln« 
ians  unexpectedly  appeared,  and  a  mock  engage- 
ment ensued ;  exhibiting  their  modes  of  attack  and 
defence  in  their  wars  with  the  Caribes.  For 
three  days  were  the  Spaniards  thus  royally  enter- 
tained, and  on  the  fourth  the  aifectionate  Indkms 
regretted  their  departure." 

3.  PolHicalinstiiuiHms.'^'theit  kin^,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  called  caciques,  and  their  power  was 
hereditary.  But  there  were  also  subordinate 
chieftains,  or  princes,  who  were  tributaries  to  the 
sovereign  of  each  district.  Thus  the  territory  in 
Hbpaniola,  anciently  called  Xaraguay,  extending 
from  the  plain  of  Leogane  to  the  westernmost  part  of 
the  islana,was  the  kingdom  of  the  cacique  Behcchio; 
but  it  appears  from  Martyr,  that  no  less  than  Si 
inferior  chieftains  or  nobles  had  jurisdiction  within 
that  space  of  country,  who  were  accountable  to  the 
supreme  authority  of  Behechio.  They  seem  to 
have  somewhat  resembled  the  ancient  barons  or 
feudatories  of  Europe ;  holding  their  possessions 
by  the  tenure  of  service.  O  viedo  relates,  that  they 
were  under  the  obligation  of  personally  attending 
the  sovereign,  both  in  peace  and  war,  whenever 
commanded  so  to  do.    The  whole  island  of  His* 

¥miola  was  divided  into  five  great  kingdoms, 
he  islands  of  Cuba  and  Jamaica  were  divided, 
like  Hispaniola,  info  many  principalities  or  king- 
doms ;  but  we  are  told  that  the  whole  extent  of 
Puerto  Rico  was  subject  to  one  cacique  only.  It 
has  been  remarked,  that  the  dignity  of  these  chief- 
tians  was  hereditary ;  but  If  Martjrr  is  to  be 
credited,  the  law  of  succession  among  them  was 
different  from. that  of  all  other  people ;  for  he  ob- 
serves, that  tlie  caciques  bequeathed  the  supreme 
authority  to  the  children  of  their  sisters,  according 
to  seniority,  disinberitinff  their  own  oflspring; 
<^  being  certain,"  adds  -Martyr,  <<  that,  by  this 
policy,  they  preferred  the  blood  royal ;    which 


might  not  happen  to  be  the  case  in  advancing  any 
of  the  children  of  their  numerous  wives."  The 
relation  of  Ovicdo  is  somewhat  different,  and  seems 
more  probable :  he  remarks^  that  one  of  the  wives 
of  each  cacique  was  particularly  distinguished 
above  the  rest,  and  appears  to  have  been  considered 
by  the  people  at  large  as  the  reigning  queen ;  thai 
the  children  of  this  lady,  according  to  priority  of 
birtli,  succeeded  to  the  father's  honours ;  but,  in 
default  of  issue  by  the  favourite  princess,  the  sisters 
of  the  cacique,  if  there  were  no  surviving  hrothersy 
took  place  of  the  cacique's  own  children  by  hia 
other  wives.  The  principal  cacique  was  distin- 
guished by  regal  (urnaments  and  numerous  attend- 
ants. In  travelling  through  his  dominions,  he  was 
oommonly  borne  on  men's  shoulders,  after  a  man- 
ner very  much  resembling  the  use  of  the  palanquin 
in  the  £.  Indies.  According  to  Martyr,  he  was 
r^arded  by  all  his  subjects  with  such  reverence^ 
as  even  exceeded  the  bounds  of  nature  and  reason  $ 
for  if  he  ordered  any  of  them  to  cast  themselves 
headlong  from  a  high  rock,  or  to  drown  themselves 
in  the  sea,  alleging  no  cause  but  his  sovereign 
pleasure,  he  was  obeyed  without  a  murmur ;  op- 
position to  the  supreme  authority  being  const* 
dered  not  only  as  unavailing,  but  impious.  Nor 
did  their  veneration. termini^  wiUi  the  life  of  the 
prince;  it  was  extended  to  bis  memory  after 
death ;  a  proof  that  bb  authority,  however  extra* 
Tagant,  was  seldom  abused,  when  a  cacique 
dira,  his  body  was  embowelled,  and  dried  in  an 
oven  moderately  heated ;  so  that  the  bones  and 
even  the  skin  were  preserved  entire.  The  corpse 
was  then  placed  in  a  cave  witli  those  of  his  ances- 
tors, this  being  (observes  Oviedo)  amoiig  these 
simple  people  the  only  system  of  heraldry ;  where* 
by  they  intended  to  render,  not  the  luune  alone, 
but  the  persons  also,  of  their  worthies  immortal. 
If  a  cacique  was  slain  in  battle,  and  the  body 
could  not  be  recovered,  they  competed  songs  in 
his  praise,  which  they  taught  their  children.  It 
is  related  by  Martyr,  that  on  the  death  of  a  cacique, 
the  Aoei  beloved  of  his  wives  was  immobled  at  his 
funeral.  Thus  he  observes  that  Anacaona,  on  the 
death  of  her  brother.  King  Behechio,  ordered  a  very 
beautiful  woman,  whose  name  was  Guanahata 
Benechina,  to  be  buried  alive  in  the  cave  where 
his  body  (after  being  dried  as  above  mentioned) 
was  deposited.  But  Oviedo,  though  by  no  means 
partial  towards  the  Indian  character,  denies  that 
this  custom  was  general  among  them.  Anacaona, 
who  bad  been  married  to  a  Caribe,  probably 
adopted  the  practice  from  the  account  she  had  re- 
ceived from  her  husband  of  his  national  customs ; 
and  it  is  not  impossible,  under  a  female  adminls-j 
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[tration,  (among  savages),  but  that  the  extraordi- 
nary beauty  of  the  unfortunate  victim  contributed, 
to  her  destruction.  These  heroic  effusions  con- 
stituted a  branch  of  solemnities,  called  arietoes ; 
consisting  of  hymns  and  public  dances,  accom- 
panied "with  musical  instruments  made  of  shells, 
and  a  sort  of  drum,  the  sound  of  ivhich  was  heard 
at  a  vast  distance.  It  is  pretended  that  among  the 
traditions  publicly  recitea,  there  was  one  of  a  pro- 
phetic nature,  denouncing  ruin  and  desolation  by 
the  arrival  of  strangers  completely  clad,  and  armed 
with  the  lightning  of  heaven. 
-  6.  Religious  rites. — Like  all  other  unenlightened 
nations,  these  poor  Indians  were  indeed  the  slaves 
of  superstition.  Their  general  theology  (for  they 
had  an  established  system,  and  a  priesthood  to 
support  it),  was  a  medley  of  gross  folly  and  childish 
traditions,  the  progeny  of  ignorance  and  terror. 
Historians  have  preserved  a  remarkable  speech  of 
a  venerable  old  man,  a  native  of  Cuba,  who,  ap- 
proaching Chrbtopher  Columbus  with  great  reve- 
rence, and  presentini:  a  basket  of  fruit,  addressed 
him  as  follows.  ^^  Whether  you  are  divinities," 
observed  he,  <<  or  mortal  men,  we  know  not.  You 
are  come  into  these  countries  with  a  force,  against 
whfch,  were  we  inclined  to  resist  it,  resbtance 
ivould  be  folly.  We  are  all  therefore  at  your 
mercy ;  but  if  you  are  men,  subject  to  mortality 
like  ourselves,  you  cannot  be  unapprised,  that  after 
thb  life  there  is  another,  wherein  a  very  different 

Srtion  b  allotted  to  good  and  bad  men.  If  there- 
'e  you  expect  to  die,  and  believe  with  us,  that 
every  one  is  to.  be  rewarded  in  a  future  state,  ac- 
cording to  hb  conduct  in  the  present,  you  will  do  no 
hurt  to  those  who  do  none  to  you."  Thb  remark- 
able circumstance  happened  on  the  7th  of  July 
1494,  and  b  attested  by  Pet.  Martyr,  Dccad.  i.  lib. 
iii.  and  by  Herrera,  lib.  ii.  c.  14.  If  it  be  asked 
how  Columbus  understood  the  cacique,  the  answer 
is,  that  he  had  carried  with  him  to  Spain,  in  his 
former  voyage,  several  of  the  Indians ;  one  of 
whom,  a  native  of  Guanahani,  who  had  remained 
with  him  from  October  1493,  had  acquired  the 
Spanish  language.  Thb  man,  whose  name  was 
Didacus,  served  him,  on  this  and  other  occasions, 
both  as  a  guide  and  interpreter.  Their  notions  of 
future  happiness  seem  however  to  have  been  nar- 
row and  sensual.  They  supposed  that  the  spirits 
of  good  men  were  conveyed  to  a  pleasant  valley, 
which  they  called  coycba;  a  place  of  indolent 
tranquillity,  abounding  with  delicious  fruits,  cool 
shades,  and  murtnurmg  rivulets;  in  a  countrv 
where  drouglit  never  rages,  and  the  hurricane  is 
never  felt.  In  this  s  at  of  bliss  (the  Elysium  of 
antiquity),  they  believed  that  their  greatest  enjoy- 


ment would  arise  from  the  company  of  their  de« 
parted  ancestors,  and  oT  those  persons  who  were 
dear  to  them  in  life.    Although,  like  the  Caribes, 
our  islanders  acknowledged  a  plurality  of  gods, 
like  them  too  they  believ^  in  the  existence  o7  one 
supreme,    invbible,    immortal,    and    omnipotent 
Creator,  whom  they  named  Jocahuna^     But  un- 
happily, with  these  important  truths,  these  poor 
peoi>le  blended  the  most  puerile  and  extravagant 
uncies,  which  were  neituer  founded  in  rational 
piety,  nor  productive  of  moral  obligation.     They 
assigned  to  the  supreme  Being  a  mher  and  mo- 
ther, whom  they  distinguished  by  a  variety  of 
names,  and  they  supposed  the  sun  and  moon  to  be 
the  chief  seats  of  their  residence.     Their  system  of 
idol-worship  was,  at  the  same  time,  more  lament- 
able than  even  that  of  the  Caribes  ;  for  it  would 
seem  that  they  paid  divine  honours  to  stocks  and 
stones  converted  into  images,  which  they  called 
xani;  not  regarding  these  idols  as  symbolical  re- 
presentations only  of  their  subordinate  divinities, 
and  useful  as  sensible  objects,  to  awaken  the  me- 
morv  and  animate  devotion,  but  ascribing  divinity 
to  the  material  itself,  and  actually  worshipping 
the  rude  stone  or  block  which  their  own  banos  bad 
&shioned.    Their  idob  were  universally  hideous 
and  frightful,  sometimes  respresenting  toads  and 
other  odious  reptiles ;  but  more  freauently  the  hu- 
man fiice  horribly  distorted ;  a  proot  that  mey  con- 
sidered them,  not  as  benevolent,  but  evil  powers ; 
as  objects  of  tenor,  not  of  admiration  andiove. 
To  keep  alive  thb  sacred  and  awful  prejudice  in 
the  minds  of  the  multitude,  and  heignten  its  in- 
fluence, their  bohitos  or  priests   appropriated  a 
consecrated  house  in  each  village,  wherein  the  zemi 
was  invoked  and  worshipped.    Nor  was  it  per- 
mitted to  the  people  at  lar^e,  at  all  times  to  enter, 
and  on  unimportant  occasions  approach  the  dread 
object  of  their  adoration.     The  bohitos  undertook 
to  be  their  messengers  and  interpreters,  and  by  the 
efficacy  of  their  prayers  to  avert  the  dangers  which 
they  dreaded.    The  ceremonies  exhibited  on  these 
solemnities  were   well  calculated  to   extend  the 
priestly  dominion,  and  confirm  the  popular  sub- 
jection.     In  the  same  view,  the  bohitos  added  to 
their  holy  profession  the  |)ractice  of  physic,  and 
they  claimed  likewise  tlic  privilege  of  educating 
the  children  of  the  first  rank  of  people ;  a  combi- 
nation of  influence  which,  extending  to  the  nearest 
and  dearest  concerns  both  of  this  lite  and  the  next, 
rendered  their  authority  irresbtible.    Religion  was 
here  made  the  instrument  of  civil  desjiotism,  and 
the  will  of  tlie  cacique,  if  confirmed  by  the  priest, 
was  impiously  pronounced  the  decree  of  heaven. 
Ck>lunibus  relates,  that  some  of  his  jKoplc  enteringj 
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f 'unexpectedly  into  one  of  their  houses  of  worsliipy 
bund  the  cacique  employed  in  obtaining  responses 
from  the  zemL  By  the  sound  of  the  voice  which 
came  from  the  idol,  they  knew  that  it  was  hollow, 
and  dashing  it  to  the  ground  to  expose  the  impos- 
ture, they  discovered  a  tube  which  was  before  co* 
yered  with  leaves,  that  communicated  from  the 
back  part  of  the  image  to  an  inner  apartment, 
whence  the  priest  issual  his  precepts  as  through  a 
speaking  trumpd; ;  but  the  cacique  earnestly  en- 
treated them  to  say  nothing  of  what  they  had  seen, 
declaring  that  by  means  of  such  pious  frauds,  he 
collected  tributes,  and  kept  his  kingdom  in  sub- 
jection. Happily,  however,  the  general  system  of 
their  suberstition,  though  not  amiable,  was  not 
cruel.  We  find  amons^hem  but  tew  of  those 
barbarous  ceremonies  which  filled  the  Mexican 
temples  with  pollution,  and  the  spectators  with 
horror. 

5.  Their  arts. — Our  islanders  had  not  only  the 
skill  of  making  excellent  cloth  from  their  cotton, 
but  they  practised  also  the  art  of  dyeing  it  with 'a 
variety  of  colours ;  some  of  them  of  the  utmolt 
brilliancy  and  beauty.  The  piraguas  were  fully 
sufficient  for  the  navigation  they  were  employed 
in,  and  indeed  were  by  no  means  contemptible  sea<» 
boats.  We  are  told  that  some  of  these  vessels 
were  navigated  with  forty  oars ;  and  Herrera  re- 
lates, that  Bartholomew  Columbus,  in  passing 
through  the  gulf  of  Honduras,  fell  in  with  one  that 
was  eight  feet  in  breadth,  and  in  length  equal  to  a 
Spanish  galley.  Over  the  middle  was  an  awning, 
composed  of  mats  and  palm-tree  leaves;  under- 
neatii  which  were  disposed  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, secured  both  from  rain  and  the  spray  of  the 
sea.  It  was  laden  with  commodities  from  x  ucatan. 
These  vessels  were  built  either  of  cedar,  or  the 
great  cotton-tree  hollowed,  and  made  square  at 
each  end  like  punts.  Their  gunnels  w:ere  raised 
with  canes  bracM  close,  and  smeared  over  with 
some  bituminous  substance  to  render  Ihem  water- 
tight, and  they  had  sharp  keels.  Our  islanders 
far  surpassed  most  other  savage  nations  in  the  ele- 
gance and  variety  of  their  domestic  utensils  and 
furniture,  their  earthenware,  curiously  woven 
beds,  and  implements  of  husbandry.  Martyr 
speaks  with  admiration  of  the  workmanship  of 
some  of  the  former  of  these.  In  the  account  he 
^ives  of  a  magnificent  donation  from  Anacoana  to 
partholpmew  Columbus,  on  his  first  visit  to  that 
princess,  he  observes,  that  among  other  valuables 
she  presented  him  with  14  chairs  of  ebony  beauti- 
fully wrought,  and  no  less  than  60  vessels  of  dif- 
ferent sorts,  for  the  use  of  his  kitchen  and  table, 
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all  of  which  were  ornamented  with  figures  of  va« 
rious  kinds,  fantastic  forms,  and  accurate  repre- 
sentations of  living  animals.  The  industry  and 
ingenuity  of  our  Indians  therefore  must  have 
greatly  exceeded  the  measure  of  their  wants.] 

Bishops  who  have  presided  in  the  island  of  Cuba. 

1.  Don  jFVay  Jfuan  de  Ubite,  a  monk  of  the 
order  of  St.  Francis ;  elected  first  bishop  in  1595, 
and  although  not  placed  in  the  catalogue  of  this 
church  by  Gil  Gonzalez  Davila,  he  certainly  pre- 
sided here  as  bishop. 

2.  Don  Fraj/  Bernardo  de  Mesa,  of  the  order 
of  St.  Dominic,,  native  of  Toledo ;  be  died  in  1538. 

S.  Don  Fray  Juan  of  Flanders,  and  native  of 
this  country,  of  the  religious  order  of  St.  Do- 
minic ;  he  left  the  bishopric  from  being  appointed 
confessor  to  the  queen  of  France,  Dona  Leonor; 
succeeded  by, 

4.  Don  Fray  Miguel  Ramirez  de  Salamanca, 
native  of  Burgos,  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic, 
master  in  his  religion,  preacher  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  collegian  in  the  college  of  San  Gre- 
fforip  of  Valladolid,  regent  in  the  university  of 
Lobayna,  and  bishop  of  Cuba,  in  1539, 

5.  Don  Fray  Diego  Sarmiento,  native  of  Bur<« 

SOS,  a  Carthusian  monk,  prior  of  the  convent  of 
anta  Maria  de  las  Cuevas  of  Seville ;  elected 
bishop  in  1540 ;  he  renounced  the  bishopric  after 
having  made  the  visitation  of  the  whole  island,  and 
returned  to  Spain. 

6.  Don  Fernando  de  Urango,  native  of  Azpeitia 
in  Guipuzcoa,  collegian  of  the  college  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew in  Salamanca,  master  ancf  professor  of 
theology:  elected  bishop  in  1551 :  Tie  died  in 
1656. 

7.  Don  Bernardino  de  Villalpando ;  he  governed 
until  1569. 

8.  Don  Juan  del  Castillo,  native  of  La  Orden 
in  the  bishopric  of  Burgos,  collegiate  of  the  col- 
lege of  Sigiicnza,  and  of  that  of  bt.  Bartholomew 
in  Salamanca,  professor  of  arts ;  elected  bishop  in 
1567;  he  goverried  until  1580,  when  he  renounced 
his  functions,  and  returned  to  Spain. 

9.  Doii  Antonio  Diaz  de  Salcedo,  of  the  order 
of  St.  Francis^ collegiate  of  St.  Clement  of  Bolonia, 
renowned  for  his  virtues  and  letters ;  elected  in 
1580,  through  the  renunciation  of  the  former,  and 
promoted  to  the  church  of  Nicaragua  in  1697. 

10.  Don  Eray  Bartolome  de  ia  Plaza^  of  the 
order  of  St.  Francis,  in  the  same  year,  until 
1602. 

1 1 .  Don  Fray  Juan  Cabetas,  of  thfe  order  of  St. 
Dominic,  native  of  Zamora ;  he  studied  laws  and 
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canons  in  Salamanca,  passed  over  to  the  Indies  as 
Ticarof  the  province  of  Santa  Cruz  in  the  Spanish 
island,  cameto  Spain  at  the  general  capitulation, 
and  was  elected  bishop  of  Cuba  in  1602 ;  he  at* 
tempted  to  translate  the  cathedral  to  the  Havana, 
but  did  not  succeed  ;  visited  Florida,  and  was 
promoted  to  the  mitre  of  Guatemala  in  1610. 

13.  Dm  Fray  Alonso  Enriquez  de  Armendariz, 
of  the  order  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  ia  Merced,  na» 
tive  of  Navarra;  was  comendador  oP  Granada, 
titular  bishop  of  Sidonia,  and  nominated  io  Cuba 
in  1610;  he  wrote,  by  order  of  the  king,  a 
spiritual  and  temporal  relation  of  his  bishopric, 
and  was  promoted  to  that  of  Mechoacan  in  16S4. 

IS.  Don  Fray  Gregorio  de  Alarcon,  of  the 
order  of  St.  Angustin  ;  elected  in  the  same  year ; 
died  in  the  voyage* 

14.  Don  Leon  de  Cervantes,  native  of  Mexico ; 
he  studied  in  Salamanca,  and  was  collegiate  in 
the  university  of  Si^enza,  school-master  in  the 
church  of  Santa  F6,  m  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gra* 
nada,  bishop  of  Santa  Marta,  and  promoted  to  this 
see  in  16S5,  and  from  this  to  that  of  Guadalaxara, 
in  1631. 

15.  Don  Frajf  Ger6nimo  Manrique  de  Lara^ 
•f  the  order  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Merced,  twice 
comendador  of  Oimedo,  dyinidor  of  the  province 
of  Castille,  and  master  in  sacred  theolc^y ;  elected 
bishop  of  Cuba  in  1631 ;  he  died  in  1^5. 

16.  Don  Martin  de  Zelara  Ocarriz,  in  1645. 

17.  Don  Nicolas  de  la  Torre,  native  of  Mexico, 
first  professor  of  theology  in  its  university,  four 
times  rector  of  the  same,  canon  of  that  metropo- 
litan  church,  first  chaplain  of  the  college  of 
Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Caridad,  examiner-general 
of  the  archbishopric,  and  visitor-^neral  of  the 
convents ;  presented  to  the  bbhopnc  of  Cuba  in 
1646 ;  died  in  1659. 

18.  Don  Juan  de  Montiel,  until  1656. 

19.  Don  Pedro  de  Keyna  Maldonado,  native 
of  Lima,  a  celebrated  writer,  who  governed  un- 
til 1658. 

80.  Don  Juan  de  Santa  Matia  Saenz  de  Ma- 
jlosca,  native  of  Mexico,  inquisitor  of  that  capi* 
tal ;  elected  in  1661,  promoted  to  the  church  of 
Guatemala  in  1667. 

SI.  Don  /Vov  Bernardo  Alonso  de  loe  Rios,  of 
the  order  of  La  Trinidad  Calzada,  until  1670. 

2S.  Don  Gabriel  Diaz  Vara  and  Caldron,  until 

1674. 

23.  Don  Jnan  Garcia  de  Palacios,  until  1680. 

24.  Don  Fray  Baltasar  de  Figueroa  y  Guinea^ 
a  Bernard ine  monk,  nntil  1683. 

35.  Don  Diego  Ebelino  de  Compostela^  in  1685. 


S6.  Don  Fray  Ger6nimo  de  Yald^,  fiasiliean 
monk;  elected,  in  1703, bishop  of  Poitorico,  and 
promoted  to  this  in  1706. 

27.  Don  Fray  Francises)  de  Yzaguirre,  of  the 
religious  order  of  St.  Augustin ;  he  governed  until 
1730. 

28.  Don  Fray  Gaspar  de  Molina  y  Oviedo,  of 
the  order  of  St.  Augustin ;  elected  in  1730,  pro- 
moted before  he  took  possession  of  the  bishopric 
of  Malaga  to  the  government  of  the  council,  and 
afterwards  to  the  purple. 

29.  Don  Fray  Juan  Laso  de  la  Vega,  y  Cansino, 
of  the  religious  order  of  St.  Francis ;  elected  in  the 
same  year,  1730. 

30.  Don  Pedro  Agustin  Morel  de  Santa  Cruz ; 
he  governed  until  1753. 

31.  Don  Santiago  de  Echavarria  y  Elquezaga, 
native  of  Cuba  ;  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Ni- 
caragua in  1753. 

Governors  and  Captains-general  who  have  presided 

in  the  island  of  Cuba. 

1.  Don  Diego  Velazquez,  native  of  Cuellar. 
kiiiffht  of  the  order  of  Santiago,  a  conqueror  ana 
settler  of  this  island,  nominated  by  the  Admiral 
Christopher  Columbus  in  1511;  he  governed 
with  ffreat  applause  until  his  death,  in  1524. 

2.  Manuel  de  Roxas,  native  of  the  same  town 
as  was  his  predecessor,  on  account  of  whose  death 
be  was  nommated  to  the  bishopric,  and  in  remem- 
brance of  the  great  credit  he  bad  acquired  in  the 
conquest  of  the  island,  receiving  his  appointment 
at  the  hands  of  the  audience  of  St.  Domingo,  and 
being  confirmed  in  it  by  the  emperor  in  1525 ;  he 
governed  until  1538. 

3.  Hernando  de  Soto,  who  governed  nntil 
1539. 

4.  The  Licentiate  Juan  de  Avila,  nntil  1545. 

5.  The  Licentiate  Antonio  de  Chaves,  until 
1547. 

6.  The  Doctor  Gonzalo  Perez  Angulo.  until 
1549. 

7.  Diego  Mazariegos,  until  1554. 

8.  Garcia  Osorio,  until  1565. 

9.  Pedro  Melendez  de  Avil^,  until  1568. 

10.  Don  Gabriel  de  Montalvo,  until  1576. 

11.  The  Captain  Francisco  Carreiio«  nntil 
1578. 

12.  The  Licentiate  Gaspar  de  Toro,  until 
1580. 

13.  Gabriel  de  Lujan,  until  1584. 

14.  The  militia  colonel  Jnan  de  TezedOi  nntil 
1589. 

15.  Don  Juan  Maldonado  Barrioonevow  nntil 
1596. 
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16.  Don  Pedro  YakMs,  who  mathefifstwho 
was  invested  with  the  captainship-gcneral  of  the 
island,  which  he  executed  antil  1601. 

17.  Don  Gaspar  Ruiz  de  Pereda,  until  1608. 

18.  Sancho  de  Alqoiza,  until  1616. 

19.  Don  Francisco  Vene^as,  until  1620. 

20.  The  Doctor  Damian  Velazquez,  until  1625. 

21.  Don  Juan  Bttriande  Biamonte,  until  I6SO9 
when  he  was  removed  to  the  presidency  of  Panamd. 

22.  Don  Francisco  de  Riafio  y  Qimboa,  until 
I6S4. 

23.  Don  Alvaro  de  Luna  y  Sarmiento^  until 
1639. 

24.  The  Colonel  Don  Diego  Yillalva,  until 
1647. 

25.  The  Colonel  Don  Francisco  Gelder,  until 
1650. 

26.  The  Colonel  Don  Juan  Montafiai  until 
1656. 

27.  The  Colonel  Don  Juan  de  Salamanca,  until 
1658. 

28.  The  Colonel  Don  Rodrigo  de  Flores,  until 
1663. 

29.  The  Colonel  Don  Francisco  Orejo  Gaston^ 
until  1664 » 

SO.  The  Colonel  Don  Francisco  Ledesma,  until 
1670. 

31.  The  Colonel  Don  Joseph  de  Cordoba^  until 
1690. 

32.  Don  Diego  Antonio  de  Yiana,  until  1687. 
S3.  The  Colonel   Don   3e¥erino  Manzaneda, 

until  1689. 

34.  Don  Diego  de  Cordoba,  until  I695# 

35.  The  Colonel  Don  Pedro  Benitez,  until  1704. 

36.  The  Brigadier  Don  Pedro  Alvarez,  until 
1706. 

37.  Don  Laureano  de  Torres,  until  1708. 

38.  Don  Luis  Chacon,  until  1712. 

39.  The  Brigadier  Don  Vicente  Raja,  until 
1716. 

40.  The  Brigadier  Don  Gregorio  Guazo,  until 
1718. 

41.  The  Brigadier  Don  Dionisio  Martinez  de  la 
Vega,  formerly  colonel  of  the  raiment  of  Galicia, 
until  1724. 

42.  Don  Diego  Pefialosa,  until  1725. 

43.  The  Briradier  Don  Juan  Francisco  Guemes 
J,  Horcasitas,  formerly  colonel  of  the  regiment  of 
Granada,  in  1734,  until  1746«  when  he  was  proi- 
moted  to  the  yice*royaUy  of  Mexico. 

•  44.  The  Brigadier  Don  Francisco  Antonio 
Tineo,  captain  of  the  regiment  of  Spanish  guards, 
an  officer  of  singular  accomplishments;  he  entered 
in  the  aforesaid  year,  and  died  a  few  days  after  his 
arrival.. 


45.  The  Bru;adier  Don  J  uan  Francisco  Ca^gal, 
of  the  order  of  Santiago ;  he  was  governor  of  the 
earrison  of  Cuba  at  the  time  that  he  was  nominated, 
ttirottgh  the  death  of  the  predecessor,  in  1747 ;  he 
was  intermediate  viceroy  of  Mexico,  in  1756. 

46.  The  Brigadier  Don  Juan  de  Prado,  in* 
spector  of  the  infantry,  nominated  in  1760 ;  in  his 
tune  the  English  besieged  and  took  the  Havana; 
be  was  depmed  from  his  situation,  and  made  a 
member  of  the  council  of  war,  in  1763. 

47.  Don  Ambrosio  Funes  de  Villalpando,  Count 
of  Ricla,  a  grandee  of  Spain,  of  the  order  of  San^ 
tiago,  lieutenant-general  of  the  royal  armies ;  no* 
minated  ix>  take  possession  of  the  place  which  bad 
been  surrendered  by  the  English  in  the  treaty  of 
peace,  and  to  fortify  the  post  of  the  Cabana,  which 
ne  effected,  and  returned  to  Spain  in  1763. 

48.  The  Brigadier  Don  Diego  Manrique;  be 
died  the  same  year,  a  short  time  after  his  arrival.  . 

49.  DonPasqual  de  Cisneros,  lieutenant-gene- 
ral of  the  royal  armies,  twice  intermediate  go* 
yernor. 

50.  Don  Antonio  Maria  Bucareli  Bailio,  of  the 
orderofSan  Juan,  lieutenant-general  of  the  royal 
armies,  in  1766 ;  promoted  to  the  vice-royalty  of 
Mexico  in  1771. 

51.  The  Marquis  de  la  Torre,  knight  of  the 
order  of  Santiago,  lieutenant-general ;  he  canoe 
over  here  in  the  same  year,  being  at  the  time  go- 
vernor of  Caracas,  and  ruled  until  1777,  when  be 
returned  to  S(>ain. 

52.  The  liieuteuant-general  Don  Diego  Joseph 
Navarro,  who  had  been  captain  of  grenadiers  of 
the  rq^iment  of  Spanish  guards,  and  found  him« 
self  exercising  the  government  of  the  garrison  of 
Tarragena  in  CatduSa,  when  he  was  nominated 
to  this,  and  in  the  same  year  that  he  left  the  former 
place ;  this  be  kept  until  1783^  when  lie  returned 
to  Spam. 

53.  Don  Joseph  de  Espeleta,  brigadier  and  in« 
spector  of  the  troops  of  America ;  nominated  as 
intermediate  successor  in  the  aforesaid  year. 

CuBA^  with  the  dedicatory  title  of  Santiago, 
a  capital  city  of  the  former  island,  founded  by 
Die^  Velazquez  in  1511,  with  a  good  port  de- 
fended by  a  caslle,  called  the  Morro,  as  is  that  of 
.  the  Havana.  It  is  the  head  of  a  bishopric  suffra- 
gan to  the  archbishopric  of  St.  Domingo,  erected 
in  1518.  It  has  a  convent  of  the  religious  order 
of  St.  Domingo,  and  another  of  St.  Francis ; 
it  was  at  first  populous  and  rich,  and  even  at  one 
time  contained  SOOO  house-keepers,  but  since  that 
a  commerce  was  established  in  the  Havana^ 
throuffh  the  excellence  of  its  port,  and  that  tho 
captam-general  and  the  bishop  have  fixed  tbei& 
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residences  here,  it  has  fallen  into  decaj ;  and  al- 
though it  is  now  reduced  to  a  small  town,  the  title 
of  Capital  has  not  been  taken  from  it.  Its  only 
inhabitants  are  those  who  own  some  estates  in  its 
district,  and  this  forms  a  ^vernment  subordinate 
to  that  of  the  Havana.  fTbe  daraiage  done  by  the 
earthquake  of  October  18i0,  to  the  shipping  at  the 
Havana,,  was  computed  at  600,000  dollars;  the 
injury  at  St.  Jago  could  not  be  correctly  estimated, 
but  the  loss  of  the  lives  at  both  places  was  believed 
to  be  not  fewer  than  350.  In  long.  7SP  S',  and 
lat.  fi09  I'.l 

CUBAGUA,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea,  near  the 
coast  of  Tierra  Firme,  discovered  by  the  Admiral 
Christopher  Columbus.  It  is  three  leagues  in 
Circumference,  and  is  barren,  but  has  beeuj,  in 
former  times,  celebrated  for  the  almost  incredible 
abundance  of  beautiful  pearls  found  upon  the 
coast,  the  riches  of  which  caused  its  commerce  to 
be  very  great,  and  promoted  the  building  in  it 
the  city  ofNew  Cadiz ;  but  at  present,  since  the 
fisher V  is  abandoned,  this  town  has  fallen  entirely 
into  decay,  and  the  island  has  become  desert.  It 
19  a  little  more  than  a  league's  distance  from  the 
island  of  Margareta,  in  lat.  10^42^11. 

CUBAZ,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cap" 
tainslrip  of  San  V  incente  in  Brazil ;  situate  between 
the  rivers  Pedroza  and  Recisto. 

CUBIGIES,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
€orreeimiento  of  Riobamba  in  the  king(K>m  of  Quito. 

CuBlLLI,  a  lake  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
In  the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Alausi,  near 
theparamo  or  mountain  desert  of  Tioloma. 

CUBZIO,  a  settlement  of  the  corregimiento 
of  Bogoti  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Grranada; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Bogota,  near  the 
fiunous  waterfal  of  Teqyendama.  its  climate  is 
agreeable  and  fertile,  and  it  abounds  in  ^rdens 
and  orchards,  in  which  are  particularly  cultivated 
white  lilies,  these  meeting  with  a  ready  sale  for 
ornamenting  the  churches  of  Santa  F^  and  the 
other  neiglu)ouring  settlements. 

CUCAITA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Tunja  In  the  Nuevo  Rcyno  dc 
Granada ;  situate  in  a  valley  which  is  pleasant, 
and  of  a  cold  and  healthy  temperature.  It  pro- 
duces in  abundance  very  good  wheat,  maize, 
truffles,  and  other  fruits  of  a  cold  climate ;  here 
are  some  flocks  of  sheep,  and  of  their  wool  are 
made  various  woven  articles.  It  is  small,  but  never- 
theless contains  S5  families  and  50  Indians.  It 
is  a  league  and  an  half  to  the  s.  w.  bi  Tunja,  in 
the  road  which  leads  from  Lciba  to  Chiquinquira 
and  Yelezi  between  the  settlements  of  Samaca  and 
Sora. 
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CUCHERO,  Sah  Antohio  de,  a  settlement 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Guanuco  in 
Peru ;  situate  at  the  source  and  head  of  the  river 
Guallasfa. 

CUCHIGAROS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  In- 
dians, little  known,  who  inhabit  the  shores  of  the 
river  Cuchigara,  which  enters  the  Marafion,  and 
is  one  of  the  largest  of  those  which  are  tributary 
to  the  same.  The  natives  call  it  Purus  ;  it  is  na- 
vigable, although  in  some  parts  abounding  vrith 
large  rock  v  shoals,  and  is  filled  with  fish  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  as  also  with  tortoises ;  on  its  shores 
grow  maize  and  other  fruits :  besides  the  nation 
aforesaid,  it  has  on  its  borders  those  of  the  Cu- 
maiaris,  Guaquiaris,  Cuyaeiyayanes,  Curucurus, 
Quatausis,  Mutuants,  and  Curigueres ;  these  last 
are  of  a  gigantic  stature,  being  16  palms  high. 
They  are  very  valorous,  ffo  naked,  have  large 
pieces  of^old  in  tlieir  nostrils  and  ears  ;  their  set- 
tlements he  two  long  months*  voyage  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river. 

CUCHILLO,  San  Pedro  del,  a  settlement 
of  the  mission  which  is  held  by  the  religious  order 
of  St.  Francis,  in  the  precinct  of  New  iMexico. 

CucHiLLo,  with  the  addition  of  Parade,  ano* 
ther  settlement  of  the  missions  of  the  prolrinceof 
Taraumara,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Yizcaya ; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Conchos. 

CUCHIN,  a  small  river  of  the  territory  pf 
Cuyalxi  in  Brazil.  It  runs  n.  and  entcjs  the 
Camapoa ;  on  its  shore  is  a  part  called  La  Es* 
taiicia,  through  which  the  Portuguese  are  accus- 
tomed t(t  carry  their  canoes  on  their  shoulders,  in 
order  to  pass  from  the  navigation  of  this  latter  river 
to  that  of  the  Matogroso. 

CUCHiPIN,  a  small  river  of  the  same  kingdom 
and  territory  as  the  two  former.  It'  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Caypos  Indians^  runs  n.  ir.  w.  and 
enters  the  Taquari. 

CUCHIPO,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Brazil, 
in  the  same  territory  as  the  former.  It  rises  in  the 
mountains,  and  runs  w. 

C UCH I RIH  UA  Y,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  ChUques  and  Masques  in 
Peru  ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Pampachucho. 

CUCIIIUARA,  or  CucniGUARA,  an  island  of 
the  province  and  country  of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the 
part  possessed  by  the  Portuguese.  It  is  in  the  river 
of  its  name,  at  the  same  mouth  by  which  it 
enters  the  MaraAon. 

CUCHIUERO,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Guayana  or  Nueva  Andalucfa.  It 
rises  in  the  sierra  of  Mataguaida,  runs  n*  and 
enters  the  Ytari. 

GUCHUMATLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  king* 
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the  Nuevo  Rejrno  de  Granada  ;  situate  in  a  great 
▼alley  called  the  Llano  Grande,  where  is  bred  a 
large  proportion  of  neat-cattle.  Upon  its  side  is 
the  river  of  its  name,  which  {Hesentiy  enters  the 
Saldaiia,  and  is  full  of  fish.  It  is  of  a  hot  tempe- 
rature, abounds  in  maize,  cacaoj  tobacco,  yucas^ 
and  plantains ;  and  amongst  the  sand  of  the  river's 
side  is  ibund  a  great  quantity  of  gold.  It  contains 
700  housekeepers,  and  a  little  more  than  80  In- 
dians.    It  is  4o  leagues  to  the  s.  w.  of  Santa  F^. 

CUENCA,  a  province  and  correghniento  of 
the  kingdom  of  Quito ;  bounded  it.  by  the  province 
of  RiolKimba ;  s.  by  that  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros ; 
€.  by  that  of  Guayaquil ;  w.  by  that  of  Quijos 
and  Macas  ;  n.  e.  by  that  of  Chimbo  ;  and  $.  e. 
by  that  of  Loxa.  Its  temperature  is  mild, 
balm  and  heaUliy.  Great  herds  of  cattle  are  bred 
here,  and  it  consequently  abounds  in  flesh-meats ; 
likewise  in  every  species  of  birds,  grains,  pulse, 
garden  herbs,  sugar,  and  cotton ;  the  natives  mak- 
ing of  the  latter  very  good  woven  articles,  and  in 
which  they  trade,  as  well  as  in  wheat,  chick-peas, 
bark,  French  beans,  lentils,  hams,  and  sweetmeats. 
Its  mines  are  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  quicksilver, 
and  sulphur ;  but  none  of  them  are  worked;  also 
in  the  llanos  or  plain  of  Talqui,  are  some  mines 
of  alabaster,  extremely  fine,  though  somewhat 
soft.  The  principal  traffic  of  this  province  are 
floor-carpets,  cabinet  articles,  and  tapestries,  here 
called  patios  de  cortcy  (cloths  of  the  court),  beauti- 
fully worked,  and  which  are  so  highly  esteemed 
that  no  house  in  the  kingdom,  that  has  any  pre- 
tensions to  elegance  and  convenience,  is  seen  with- 
out them.  It  is  watered  by  four  large  rivers,  call- 
ed Yanuncay,  Machangara,  Banos,  and  Tume- 
bamba ;  the  latter  being  also  called  Matadero,  and 
10  the  largest.  It  abounds  in  bark  and  cochineal, 
%he  latter  being  gathered  in  great  quantities,  and 
employed  in  the  dyeing  of  baizes,  which  are 
deemed  the  best  of  any  m  America.  Its  tann^ 
hides  and  prepared  skins  are  equally  in  high  esti- 
mation. It  is,  in  short,  more  highly  favoured 
than  any  other  province  in  natural  riches ;  and  it 
IJirould  not  have  to  envy  any  other,  were  it  not  that 
ill  inhabitants,  who  have  been  called  Morkcos, 
were  of  a  haughty,  domineering  disposition,  great 
disturbers  of  peace,  and  more  inclined  to  riot  and 
diversion  than  to  labour.    The  capital  is 

CuENCA,  Santa  Ana  de,  acity  founded  by  Gil 
Ramires  Davalos,  in  1557,  in  the  valley  of  Yun- 
quilla,  celebrated  for  its  pleasantness  and  fertility ; 
this  valley  is  six  leases  and  an  half  long,  and  as 
piany  wide  in  the  middle  of  the  serrania;  from  this 
s^rranla  isftu^i  to  water  the  same  valley^  four  large 
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rivers,  the  first  dolled  Machangara,  which  runa  r» 
of  the  city,  and  very  close  to  it ;  the  second, 
which  runs  to  the  n.  is  called  Matadero,  being  also 
neartbetown  ;  the  third  Yanuncay,  at  half  a  quarter 
ofa  league's  distance,  and  the  fourth  Banos :  of  all 
these  united  is  formt^  a  very  large  one,  which  af- 
terwards takes  the  name  of  raute,  and  which  has 
in  its  environs  mines  of  gold  and  sQver.  This  city 
is  large,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  any  m 
the  kingdom.  The  parish  church,  which  was  erected 
into  a  cathedral,  and  bead  of  the  bishopric  o£  the 

Erovince,  in  the  year  1786,  is  magnificent.  It 
as  four  parishes,  the  five  following  con vents,^  vis* 
of  the  religious  order  of  St.  Francis,  St.  Domingo, 
St.  Au^ustin,  St.  Peter  Nolasco,  and  a  col^ge 
which  belonged  to  the  regulars  of  the  company  (rf 
Jesuits,  two  monasteries  of  nuns,  one  of  La  voooqp* 
cion,  and  the  other  of  Santa  Teresa,  and  an  hoapi* 
tal,  being  one  of  the  most  sumptuous,  convenient^ 
and  well  attended  possible;  the  whole  of  these 
being  very  superior  edifices.  The  streets  run  in 
straight  lines ;  the  temperature  is  kind,  mild,  and 
healthy ;  and  the  neighbourhood  abounds  in  every 
kind  of  flesh,  and  in  whatsoever  productions  can 
be  required,  as  pulse,  vegetables,  and  fruits. 
Some  very  fine  lai^  cheeses  are  made  bere^  which 
resemble  those  of  Parma,  and  are  carried  as  diun« 
ties  to  Lima,  Quito,  and  other  parts.  The  sugajr^ 
which  is  made  in  great  quantities,  is  of  the  finest 
and  most  esteemed  sort,  as  are  also  the  conserves 
of  various  fruits,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of 
casoetas  de  Cuenca.  A  few  years  ago,  a  hat  manu- 
fiictory  was  established  here,  when  a  stamp  was 
made  bearing  the  resemblance  of  aq  £mpen» 
Inca,  and  with  the  motto,  *^  Lahore  dnce,  comite 
fortuna."  This  proved  one  of  the  best  and  most 
useful  manufactories  of  any  in  the  city.  In  the 
territory  to  the  s.  is  the  height  of  Tarqui,  cele- 
brated for  being  the  spot  where  the  base  of  the 
meridian  was  taken  by  the  academicians  of  the 
sciences  of  Paris.  M.  Godin,  Bouger,  anciLa  Con- 
damine,  assisted  by  Jorge  Juan  and  Doa  Anto- 
nio de  Ulloa,  who  accompanied  them,  in  174S. 
This  city  is  subject  to  tempests,  which  form  on  a 
sudden  when  the  sky  is  clear,  and  which  are  ac- 
companied witli  terrible  thunder  and  lightnuig. 
the  women  apply  themselves  to  labour,  and  it  is 
by  these  that  is  carried  on  the  great  commerce 
which  exists  in  baizes  which  they  fobricate,  ud 
are  held  in  high  esteem,  together  with  other  wo- 
ven articles.  It  is  the.  native  place  of  the  Father 
Sebastian  Sedeno,  missionary  apostolic  of  theez- 
tins uished  pompany  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  jprovioce 
of  Stainas*    The  population  of  Cuenca  is  14,000 
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k>iib.  Sinfy  kftgues  fiom  Quito,  in  lat.  V  5SK 
9.  and  long.  78"^  5(y. 

CuBNCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regtmitnio  of  Angaraez  in-  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacjof  Conayca.  In  its  district  is  a  spring  of 
hot  water,  which  issues  boiling. 

CU£NCAM£,  San  Antonio  db,  a  town  of 
the  province  of  Tepeguana,  and  kingdom  of 
Nueva  Vizcaya.  It  is  the  reo/ of  the  silver  mines, 
where  reside  numbers  of  people  of  all  ranks.  It 
has  a  convent  of  the  religious  order  of  St.  Francis, 
and  in  its  district  are  various  manofactories  for 
grinding  the  metals  that  are  extracted  fiom  the 
mines.  It  is  37  leagues  to  the  it.  of  the  capital 
Guadtana,  and  84  from  Durango. 

CUENGO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Tirindaro,  and  akaltHa  mayor  of  Valladolid,  in  the 
provtnoe  and  bishopric  of  Mechoac6n ;  situate  in 
a  glen  surrounded  by  many  mountains.  Through 
its  gutters  runs  a  crystalline  stream  of  sweet  water, 
which  serves  to  fertilize  Hb  orchards  and  cultivated 
grounds.  It  contains  66  falntlies  of  Indians,  and 
IS  two  short  leagues  to  the  n.  of  its  head  seHle- 
ment. 

CUENTLA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
of  San  Francisco,  of  the  valley  and  alcalAa  mayor 
of  Zultepec  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  6S 
fiimilies  of  Indians. 

[CUERNAVACCA,  a  town  of  the  intendancy 
of  Mexico,  the  ancient  Quauhnahuac,  on  the  s. 
cteclivity  of  the  cordilkra  of  Gucbilaque,  in  a  tem- 
perate and  deltciotis  climate,  finely  adapted  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  fruit-trees  of  Europe. 
He^t  16S5  metres,  or  54S9  feet.l 

CUERNO,  island  of,  or  of  the  Horns,  in 
the  N.  sea,  near  the  coast  of  Florida,  between  the 
islands  Delfina  and  De  Navios. 

CUEKO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Riobamba  in  tile  kingdom  of 
Quito.    Some  write  it  with  a  Q. 

CUERNOS,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 

fovemment  of  Maraeaibo.  It  is  an  arm  of  the 
almar^  which  enters  the  great  lake. 

CUES,  San  Juan  db  los,  a  settlement  of  the 
bead  settlement  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Coicatlan 
in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains  78  families  of  -In- 
dians, whose  commerce  is  in  maize,  French  beans, 
^and  fruits.  In  its  vicinity  is  a  sugar-mill,  at  whidi 
'W  famiiies'of  Negro  slaves  assist. 

[CUES,  San  Antonio  db  los,  in  the  intend* 
ancy  of  Oaxaca  in  Nueva  Espaiia.  A  very  po- 
pulous place  on  the  road  from  Orizaba  to  Oaxaca^ 
celebrated  for  the  femains  of  ancient  Meiiican  for- 
tifietttions.1 

CUEUAS,  San  Aoustin  hb  las^  a  settlement 
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and  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  alealdlti 
mayor  of  Coyoacan  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  is  of  a 
very  good  temperature  and  of  a  healthy  sitaation, 
abounding  in  waters  and  fruit-trees,  and  covered 
with  country  houses,  orchards,  and  gardens, 
which  serve  as  a  recusation  to  the  people  of  Mex* 
ico.  It  has  a  convent  of  Hie  veligious  or^er  of  St. 
Domingo,  and  7SI  famittes;  lying  three  leagues 
to  the  5.  of  Mexico,  and  two  from  its  capital. 

CuEUAs,  another  settlement,  of  the  mbsions 
which  were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company 
of  Jesuits  in  the  province  of  Tepeguana,  and 
kinffdom  of  Nueva  Espaiia ;  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  Fiorido,  and  at  the  distance  of  six 
leagues  from  the  garrison  of  the  valley  of  San  Bar- 
tolom^. 

CuRUAs,  another,  of  the  missions  which  were 
held  by  the  same  regulars  of  the  company,  in  the 
province  of  Taranmara,  of  the  same  kingdom  ms 
the  former,  SO  leagues  to  the  s,  of  the  real  of  thi^ 
mines  of  Chiguagua. 

CUEYTE,  a  river  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  whidh 
abounds  with  alligators. 

CUOUI,  a  small  river  of  the  district  of  Token- 
baxo  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile.  It  runs  n.  and 
enters  the  Tolten. 

CUIABA,  Jesus  de,  a  town  of  the  province  of 
Matagroso  in  Brazil ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Paraguay ,  at  its  source,  near  the  large  lake 
of  Los  Xareyes.  In  its  vicinity  are  some  abundant 
gold  mines,  which  have  been  worked  by  the  Por- 
tuguese since  the  year  1740.    Lat.  14^33'. 

Cdtaba,  ariver  of  this  kingdom,  and  in  the 
territory  of  its  name.  It  rises  in  the  mduntains^ 
mns  If.  and  afterwards  turning  its  course  to  the 
o.  enters  the  sea. 

CUIABENO,  a  lake  of  the  province  ahd  go- 
vernment of  Qttijos  and  Macas  m  the  kingdom  of 
Quito.  It  is  to  the  s.  of  the  settlement  of  San 
Antoni6  de  Amoguajes. 

CUIAC,  Santiago  de,  a  settlement  of  the' 
head  settlement  of  Amatlan,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Zacatlan,  in- Nueva  Espafia.  It  lies  four  leagues 
from  its  head  settlement,  but  the  journey  to  it  trom 
thence  is  almost  impracticable,  owing  to  its  being 
situate  in  the  middle  of  the  sierra.    * 

CUIACLAZALA,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  San  Luis  de  la  Costa,  and  of  the  if/- 
caldia  mayor  of  TIapd,  in  Nueva  Espaiia.  It 
produces  a  great  quantity  of  cochineal,  this  being 
the  only  production  in  which  its  inhabitants  mer- 
chandise. These  are  composed  of  60  families  of 
Indians.  It  is  seven  leagues  to  the  5.  of  its 
capital. 

CUIANA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
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country  of  Las  Amazonas.  It  flows  in  the  tenitor j 
of  the  Carigueres  or  Mutuanis  Indians,  runs  e. 
and  enters  the  Madera  opposite  the  great  cataract. 

CUIAPAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
of  Atojraque,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Zayula,  in 
Nueya  Bspana.  It  contains  70  families  of  In- 
dians, who  li^e  by  agriculture  and  making  coarse 
stufiii.  It  is  one  league  to  the  s.  of  its  head  settle- 
ment. 

CUIATAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Caxitlan, 
being  a  league  and  a  half's  distance  to  the  s.  w. 

CUIAUTEPEC,  Santiago  de,  a  settlement 
of  the  head  settlement  of  Olinala,  and  alcaldia 
mojfor  of  Tlapa,  in  Nueva  Espaiia.  It  contains 
SS  families  of  Indians,  and  is  two  leagues  to  the 
n»  €•  of  its  head  settlement. 

CuiAUTEPEC,  another  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  Ayotitlau,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Amola,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  IS  fa- 
milies of  Indians,  who  live  by  agriculture  and 
breeding  cattle;  is  10  leagues  io  the  a?,  of  its 
head  settlement. 

CUICATLAN,  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  the  pro- 
vince and .  bishopric  of  Mechoac&n.  It  is  19 
leagues  in  length  from  e.  to  w,  and  1 1  in  width 
II.  $.  It  is  of  a  hot  temperature,  abounds  in  salt- 
petre, scarlet-dye,  and  cotton,  of  which  beautiful 
ornamental  dresses  are  made ;  these  being  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  its  commerce.  The  capital  is  the 
semementof  the  same  name,  inhabited  by  125  fa- 
milies of  Cuicatecos  Indians,  who  cultivate  great 
quantities  of  maize,  French  beans,  and  cotton.  It 
is  70  leuues  to  the  e.  with  a  slight  inclination  io 
the.^,  oiMexico.  The  other  settlements  of  this 
district  are, 

Alpizagua,  Teponastla, 

Cotahuixtla,  Teutitlan, 

Nacantepdc,  Santa  Ana, 

Quiotepeque,  San  Lucas, 

CoyulU)  San  Antonio, 

IiOEiUao,  San  Mateo, 

Pftpalotipaci  San  Martin, 

Santiago,  Casa  Blanca, 

San  LorenKb,  Nanahuatipac, 

San  Ger6nimo,  San  Juan  ue  los  Cues, 

Santa  Cmi,  Thecomahuaca, 

Santa  Maria,  Teopuxco, 

San  Lorenzo,  Santiago, 

Los  Santos  Reyes,  Huchuetlan, 

Tepeuiila,  San  Pedro, 

San  Pedro,  San  Juan, 

San  Andres,  Huahutla, 

Santa  Maria,  Chilchola. 

CUICEO,  (Of  tu£  lake),  the  akaldia  mayor  of 
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the  province  and  bishopric  of  Mechoac&n ;  bounded 
e.  by  the  province  of  Acambaro ;  ft.  by  that  of 
Zelaya ;  w.  by  that  of  Pdsquaro ;  and  s.  by  that 
of  Vailadolid.  It  is  in  length  eight  leagues  ftosa 
e.  to  w.  and  five  in  width  n.  5.  It  is  sunoimded 
by  a  lake  of  wholesome  water,  which  giTea  its 
nameto  the  jurisdiction,  and  which,  towards  the 
n.  part,  becomes  dry  in  the  sununer  season,  its 
waters  being  supplied  fiom  certain  drains  from 
another  lurge  lake  which  lies  on  its  f  •  side.  The 
temperature  here  is,  for  the  most  part,  mild  and 
dry,  and  the  place  abounds  with  ndutary  waters^ 
which  bubble  out  from  a  fountain  in  an  island  ot' 
the  above  mentioned  lake.  Its  commerce  is  very 
small,  since  it  produces  only  maize,  French  beans, 
and  Chile  pepper,  and  a  kind  of  fish  found  in  great 
abundance  in  both  the  lakes,  called  charaes. 

The  capital  is  the  settlement  of  the  same 
name  ;  situate  in  front  of  the  island  formed  by 
the  lake.  It  contains  a  convent  of  the  relicious 
order  of  St.  Augustin,  and  190  families  of  Indians, 
including  those  of  the  wards  of  its  district,  78  of 
Spaniards,  II  of  Mulattoes,  ftnd  43  of  MuHees. 
It  is  50  leagues  to  the  w.  of  Mexico.  The  other 
settlements  are, 

San  Marcos,  San  Bnena  Ventura, 

San  Geronimo,  Cupandaro, 

Sta.  Ana  Maya,  San  Juan. 

CUICOCHA,  a  large  lake  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Octavalo  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  surrounded  by  living  stone.  To  the  e.  it 
has  a  rock,  where  it  forms  a  streamlet,  which  after- 
wards enters  the  river  Blanco.  It  does  not  appear 
to  receive  its  waters  from  any  source,  and  is 
thought  to  be  filled  through  subterraneous  aqne^ 
ducts  from  the  mountain  of  Cota-cacbe,  wbicn  is 
covered  with  eternal  snow.  In  the  middle  of  this 
lake  rise  two  hilk,  which  have  the  appearance  of 
two  beautiful  isles,  the  one  being  covered  with 
trees,  and  filled  with  stags  and  mountain  goats,  and 
the  other  bem^  bedecked  with  a  herb  cafied/irglbfi, 
amongst  which  thrive  many  Indian  rabbits,  which, 
in  the  language  of  the  country,  are  called  cuyy  and 
from  thence  me  name  of  Cuy-cocha,  which  means 
the  lake  of  Indian  rabbits.  The  water  which  runs 
between  the  two  islands,  forms  a  channel  of  3000 
fethoras.  This  lake  belongs  to  the  noble  frmily 
of  the  Ghiribogas  of  Quito. 

CUILAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement- 
and  alcaMa  mayor  of  Ygualapa  in  Nueva  Espana, 
half  a  quarter  of  a  league's  distance  from  its  ca- 
pital. 

CuiLAPA,  a  town,  the  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Quatro  Vlllss  in 
Nueva  Espana;  situate  at  the  skirt  of  a  mountain* 
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II  iv  of  a  mild  temptfhUure^  but  raClier  inclined  to 
Q(M  iban  lieet.  It  contains  964  familieg  of  In* 
diaai,  and  a  convent  of  the  religious  order  of  St* 
DomingOy  and  in  its  district  aie  Tarious  estates,  in 
^i^,  And  in  the  10  settlements  of  which  its  dts- 
trict  consists,  are  collected  scarlet  dye,  seeds,  frnitft, 
ooal,  woods,  and  timber.  It  is  two  leagues  i.  e^  of 
the  capital. 

CUILOTOy  a  river  of  the  Nuevo  Rerno  de 
Granada.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Bogota, 
nms  e.  fhrourh  tiie  Ibtioi  or  plains  of  Casanaie  and 
M^  and  atterwaids  eataos  the  river  Meta.  Some 
barbarian  Indians,  the  Ihraias  and  Chinalos,  live 
about  its  bordeis,  dUpersed  amongst  the  woods. 

CUIQUE,  a  settleme&t  of  the  province  and  go« 
vcrnment  of  Venesnela ;  situate  on  the  shore  (rf*  the 
lake  Tacarima,  towardb  the  s. 

CUlQUlTiA,  SA.iiTA  JCakia  de,  a  settlement 
and  bead  eettlement  of  the  mkahUa  mayor  of  Te« 
poxcolula  in  Nueva  EspaAa.  It  is  of  a  cold  tem- 
perature, oontains  76  families  of  Indians,  whose 
-oahr  employment  is  that  of  making  etone  flags ; 
JUMi  these  in  soffioienl  qaaatity  to  supply  the  whole 
piovince.     lsnuieleJuess.».efits<^ 

CUISlLLOy  Sait  Faancisco  dhj  a  settiement 
•«ad  head  lettlemmit  of  the  akaldia  mayor  of  the 
4own  of  liSon,  b^  the  province  and  bishopric  ^ 
Mechoac&n,  contains  83  fiunilies  of  Indians,  wbo 
enq^yidiemselvM  in  the  cultivation  of  maiae  and 
many  fruits.    It  is  very  dose  to  its  capital. 

CUITES^  a  settlement  of  the  missions  which 
weM  held  by  thexqgnlaics  of  the  company  of  Je* 
anits,  in  the  prwvinoe  and  govemaient  of  Cinaioa 
-of  Nuova  Espafia. 

CUITI,  A  river  of  the  pmvlnee  and  govern* 
jnent  of  Daiien,  of  the  kuigdom  of  Tierra  Fmne. 
It  rises  in  the-monntiiinB  toimds  the  n.  aoed  enters 
the  sea  between  the  islands  Feknas  and  Pinos. 

CUITINA,  a  settlement  of  the  pxovinoe  and 
-^arregimemh  of  Tnia  in  the  Nnevo  Reyno  de 
Graiada^  situate  in  the  Vamtra  of  Sogaasoso,  be- 
^een  the  settlement  of  tUs  name  and  that  «r  Tote. 
It  is  of  a  cold  JlBBBpeiatnie,  piodnces  wheat,  maias, 
jK^ioa,  and  the  dther  fiuits  of  a  coU  dtmate.  It 
4XNitains  60  housekeepers,  and  as  many  Indnma; 
lies  eipht  leagues  to  tne^.  of  Tonja. 

GUIXTLAHUACA^  Saw  Juaii  bb,  m  settle- 
ment of  the  akaUia  mayor' of  Yangnitfam  in  Nueva 
Espaiia.  It  contains  604  families.of  Indians,  with 
those  of  the  wards  xd  its  district.  It  is  Kif  a  hot 
teraperatuie,  and  lies  16  leanes  «.  s».  of  its  oapi^ 
tal.     It  produces  some  scarlet  dye  and  needs. 

CuiXTLAMiJACAySAN  JuAN  D£,nnOtiier  Settle* 
ment,  of  ithe  ahaUia  mMuar  of  Tlsqpa  in  the  -saase 
lom.    It  cmitams  16 .femiMes«of BmiianSi 
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GUJENA,  Cako  de,  an  arm  of  the  river  Negroj 
in  the  country  of  Lfas  Amazonas.  It  runs  nearly 
doe  s.  and  joins  the  Parim^. 

GUJILLOS,  a  settlement  of  province  and  go* 
vemment  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros  in  the  kiogcmm 
of  Quito ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Ma^ 
laiion. 

[CUJO.    See  Cuya.] 

CUL  DE  Sac,  a  settlement  and  parish  of  the 
French,  in  the  part  possessed  by  them  in  tbfi 
island  oi  St  Domingo.  It  is  in  the  head  of  the  w. 
and  upon  the  w.  coast,  on  the  shore  of  a  river  bd* 
tween  port  Principe  and  the  river  ot  Naranjea  or 
Oranges. 

CuL  n^  Sac,  another  settlenient  and  parish  in 
the  island  of  Guadalupe.  It  lies  on  the  shore  of 
the  bay  of  its  name,  between  the  rivers  Yondi- 
piques  and  Test6.  There  is  abo  another  seUle- 
ment  in  the  si^me  bay,  between  the  rivers  Lenud 
and  Sarcelles. 

CuL  DB  Sac^  m  ham  ba^  and  convenient  port 
of  the  same  island^  which  u  the  principal  of  the 
whole  island,  and  in  which  are  many  smaller 
There*  is  also  another  dose  to  it,  dis- 
hj  the  title  of  Cul  de  Sac  Petit;  and 
these  am  divided  by  an  isthmus  of  buid,  which  ai« 
lows  a  oommunicamn  toihe  samehkes  by  a  nar- 
row channel. 

CULATA8,  a  small  setdemeat  of  the  diatrict 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  town  of  Ban  Gil,  in  the  cor^ 
regimienio  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Jleyno  db  Gm- 
nraa;  annexed  to&e  curacy  of  Gibs.  It  lies  be* 
twem  the  settlements  of  Socorro  and  Gbamlal 

GUItAUI,  a  river  of  the  island  of  La  Loam,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Chile.  It  runs  as.  forming  |i  hemi 
between  those  of  Huaque  and  Duqueco,  and  ente|s 
iheBiobio.     . 

CULCHE,  a  setdement  of  Indians,  of  the  di«« 
trict  of  Guadalabquen)  and  kii^om  of  Chile; 
situate  at  the  source  of  the  river  Valdivia. 

CULEBRA8,  Rio  de,  a  river  on  ihe  coast  of 
die  piovdnce  and  gonerament  of  Costarica,  of  the 
kingdom  of  Guatemala.  It  runs  into  the  N.  sea, 
between  the  river  Bocaes  and  the  bay  of  Aimi* 
Xante. 

CuLEunAs,  Rio  DE,  another  river  in  the  pro- 
vince and  kingdoas  ^of  ^Tierra  Firme.  It  rises  in 
the  mountains  0f  the  n.  coast,  and  point,  of  San 
Bias,  and  runs  into  the  eea  to  the  ss. 

CuLEunAs,  Afto  AB,  another,  of  the  island  of 
Santo  Dmai^igOj  m  ihe  e.  bead ;  runs  into  the 
sea  in  the  creatjbay  of  8anaui4^. between  the  riven 
Maffua  and  Yaina; 

)GiJB.MfeiAS,  &10  9B,  a  laheiof  theipravince  and 
government  of  Yenemela,  betireen  tho^iver^of  Sn* 
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linas  and  that  of  Chirgna,  in  the  space  left  by 
iliese  rivers  as  they  run  to  enter  the  Portuffuesa. 

CcLEBRAs,  Kio  DB,  a  Settlement  of  tne  same 
province  and  crovernment  as  is  the  former  lake ; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Yaraqui,  io  the  e. 
of  the  town  of  San  Felipe. 

CuLERRAs,  Rio  DE,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea, 
near  the  coast  of  the  province  and  government  of 
'Cartagena,  at  the  entrance  of  the  large  river  of  La 
Ma^dalena. 

CULEBRILLAS,  a  small  island  of  the  S.  sea, 
in  the  bay  of  Panama,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Tierra  Firme ;  is  one  of  those 
"which  form  with  .that  of  Perico  the  port  of  this 
name. 

CULIACAN,  a  province  and  alcaldia  mavor 
of  the  kingdom  of  Nueva  Galicia;  bounded  it. 
and  n.  e.  by  the  province  of  Cinaloa,  s.  by  that  of 
Copala,  5.  w.  by  the  kingdom  of  Nueva  V  izcsnra, 
$.  by  that  of  Cbiamatlan,  and  w.  by  the  gulf  of 
'  California.  It  is  60  leagues  in  length  and  50  in 
width.  It  is  fertile,  and  abounds  in  all  sorts  of 
productions;  is  watered  by  various  rivers,  par- 
ticularly the  Umaya,  which  is  very  large,  and  in 
which  are  caught  great  quantities  offish.  It  emp- 
ties itself  into  the  S.sea,  in  the  port  of  Navitoos. 
It  abounds  in  various  earths,  salt,  and  silver 
mines,  and  in  many  settlements  of  Mexican  In- 
dians, reduced  by  the  missionaries  of  the  religion 
of  St.  Francis.  The  capital  is  of  the  same  name. 
Lat.  24°  58'  n. 

CuLiACAN,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of  San  Mi- 
ffuel,  a  town  which  was  founded  by  Nunez  de 
Guzman  in  1531 ;  situate  on  the  banks  of  a  small 
river,  which  afterwards  unites  itself  with  the 
Umaya.  It  is  160  leagues  from  Guadalaxara, 
and  S60  from  Mexico.  The  other  settlements  of 
this  province  are, 

Cozela  Real  de  Minas,      Binapa, 
Tacuchameta,  Baita. 

^         Buya, 

rCcjLiACAN,  a  settlement  of  the  intendancy 
of  ^nora  in  Nueva  Espafia,  cdebrated  in  the 
Mexican  history  under  the  name  of  Hueicol- 
huacan.  The  population  is  estimated  at  10,800 
souls.] 

CtLi ACAN,  a  river  of  this  province,  which  di- 
vides tne  jurisdiction  of  the  same  from  that  of  Ci- 
.paloa.     It  runs  into  the  sea  at  the  entrance  of  the 
gulf  of  California,  or  Mar  Roxo  de  Cort6s.     At  its 
'mouth  or  entrance  are  some  veiy  dangerous  shoals 
of  the  same  name.     See  St.  Michael. 

CULL  I,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimiento  of  Canta  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the  cu« 
lacy  of  ParL 


CULLOUMAS,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of  the 
province  and  colony  of  (Jeorgia  ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Apalachicola. 

CuLLouMAs,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Canta  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacv  of  San  Buenaventura. 

CULLUE,  a  large  lake  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Tarma  in  Peru.  From  it  is 
form^  the  canal  which  empties  itself  into  the 
river  Paria. 

CULLURI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Paria  in  P^ru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Toledo. 

CULLURQUl,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
'Corregimiento  of  Cotabambas  in  Peru,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  which,  in  an  estate  for  breeding  cattle,  is  a 
poor  chapel  of  Santa  Uosa,  and  near  to  this  two 
very  large  rocks,  which,  bein^  touched  with  small 
stones,  send  forth  a  sound  similar  to  belbofthe 
best  temper  and  metal. 

[CULPEPPER,  a  countv  in  Virginia,  between 
the  Blue  rid^  and  the  tidfe  waters,  which  con- 
tains S8,i05  inhabitants,  of  whom  8^6  are  slaves. 
The  court-house  of  this  county  is  45  miles  from 
Fredericksburg,  and  95  from  Charlottesville.! 

CULT  A,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor^ 
regimiento  of  Paria  in  Peru;  annexed  to.  the  cu- 
racy of  Condocondo. 

CULT£P£QUE,  a  settlement  of  the  retJ  of 
the  silver  mines  of  the  province  and  alcaldia 
mayor  oli  Tlaxcala  in  Nueva  Espafia. 

UULUACAN,  San  Lucas  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  settlement  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Yzucar 
in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains. 50  families  of  In- 
dians, and  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  juris- 
diction. Here  there  still  remain  some  baths  of 
warm  water,  celebrated  for  the  cure  of  many  in- 
firmities. It  is  two  leagues  to  the  5.  with  a  slight 
inclination  to  the  s,  e,  of  its  head  settlement. 

CUMA,  San  Antonio  ob,  a  town  of  the  pro- 
vince and  captainship  of  Maraiian  in  Brazil.  It 
contains  a  good  parish-church,  two  convents  of 
monks,  one  of  the  order  of  Carmen,  and  the  other 
of  La  Merced ;  and  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
town  is  a  house  which  was  the  residence  of  the  re- 

S^ulars  of  the  company  of  Jesuits.     This  town  be- 
ongs  to  the  lordship  of  the  house  of  Antonio  Al- 
'  burquerque  Coello  de  Carballo.   It  is  three  leagues 
from  its  capital. 

CuMA,  San  Antonio  de,  another  settlement  in 
this  province  and  kingdom ;  situate  near  the  coast 
and  the  cape  of  its  name. 

CuMA,  San  Antonio  de.  This  cape  is  also 
in  the  same  captainship^  between  a  box  and  the 
bay  of  Cabelooe  Yelha.    The  aforesaid  bar  is.  a 
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fboal  of  rock,  tvbich  nmi  into  the  sea  at  the  en* 
Ixanoe  of  the  river  Maranan,  in  the  same  pro* 
rince. 

GUMAIPI,  a  small  river  of  the  country  of  Las 
Amaxonas,  or  part  of  Guayana  possessed  by  the 
Portuguese.  It  runs  e.  under  the  equinoctial  line, 
and  eiMers  the  MaraAon,  at  its  mouth  or  entrance, 
into  the  sea. 

CUMANA,  a  province  and  government  of  S« 
America,  called  also  Nueva  Andalucia ;  though, 
properly  speaking,  the  latter  is  only  a  part  of  Cu<* 
mani,  which  cqptains  in  it  also  wier  provinces. 
It  extends  76  geographical  leagues  from  e.  to  w» 
firom  the  point  of  Piedra,  the  oriental  ejitremity  of 
Tierra  Firme,  on  the  coast  of  Paria,  and  great 
mouth  of  Drago,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Unaire,  the  deep  ravines  of  which  form,  as  it  were,, 
limits  to  the  w.  between  this  province  and  that  of 
Venesiiela ;  the  waters  of  the  aforesaid  river  run« 
ning  for  a  great  distance  towards  the  serrania 
or  settlement  of  Pariguan ;  from  which  point  the 
line  of  division  is  undecided  as  far  as  the  river 
Orinoco,  SO  leagues  to  the  s,  Froo^  the  n.  to  s» 
it  is  270  leagues,  namely,  from  the  sea-coast  to  the 

freat  river  or  country  of  Las  Aroazonas,  the  terri- 
>ry  of  which  is  divided  by  the  renowned  river 
Orinoco.  On  the  e.  it  is  terminated  by  the  sea, 
which  surrounds  the  coast  of  Paria^  the  ^ulf 
Triste,  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco,  the  river 
Esquivo  and  Cayenne ;  on  the  i .  id.  it  is  bounded 
by  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de.Granada,  which  extends 
its  limits  as  far  as  the  river  Orinoco,  bein^  divided 
by  this  river  from  Guavana.  It  is  a  contmued  ser' 
ramaf  running  along  the  whole  coast  from  e.  to  »• 
being  nine  or  10  leagues  wide ;  and  although  it  is 
not  without  some  iTanas  or  extensive  plains,  these 
are  but  little  known,  and  are  entirely  impassable, 
owing  to  the  swamps  and  lakes  caused  by  the  in- 
undations of  the  rivers  which  flow  down  from  the 
tierra*  The  sierra^  in  that  part  which  looks  to  the 
II.  is  barren,  and  in  the  vicinities  of  the  coast  the 
soil  is  impregnated  with  nitre,  and  is  unfruitful. 
The  temperature  is  healthy  but  cold,  especially  at 
night.  The  most  common  productions  of  this  pro- 
vince are  maize,  which  serves  as  bread,  supplying 
the  want  of  wheat,  yvca  root,  of  which  another 
kind  of  bread  is  made,  cinabcy  plantains,  and  other 
fruits  and  pulse  peculiar  to  America ;  also  cacao^ 
although  with  great  scarcity,  and  only  in  the  n. 
part ;  and  sugar-canes,  which  are  only  cultivated 
m  a  sufficient  degree  to  supply  the  sugar  consumed 
here.  It  has  some  cattle ;  and  although  there  are 
means  of  breeding  and  teediog  many  herds,  the 
natives  choose  rather  to  supp^  themselves  from 


the  neif^bourifltff  province  of  Barcelona,  notwitli- 
standing  the  difficulty  of  bringing  them  hither  over 
such  ruffged  and  almost  impassable  road^.    The 
whole  of  the  coast  yields  an  immense  abundance  of 
fish,  also  of  shell  fish  of  various  kinds,  and  of  the 
most  delicate  flavour.    Of  these  the  consumption 
is  very  great,  and  a  great  proportion  of  them  nre 
salted,  and  carried  to  the  inland  parts ;  and  to  the 
province  of  Venezuela  alone  upwards  of  3000 
quintuh  yearly.     It  has  several  convenient  and  se- 
cure ports  and  bays,  and  indeed  the  whole  coast  is 
covered  with  tliem,  as  the  sea  is  here  remarkably 
calm,  and  peculiarly  so  in  the  celebrated  gulf  of 
Cariaco,  as  also  in  the  gulfs  of  the  lake  of  Obispo, 
J  uanantar,  and  Gurintar.    It  has  many  very  abun- 
dant suline  grounds,  so  much  so,  that  the  whole 
Goa^t  may  be  looked  upon  as  forming  one  ;  since 
in  any  part  of  it  as  many  might  be  established  as 
were  necessary ;  and  this  without  mentioniiig  that 
celebrated  one  of  Araya,  and  those  of  the  gulf 
Triste,  between  the  settlements  of  Iraca  and  Soro, 
and  the  Sal  Negra,  (Black  Salt),  used  only  by  the 
Indians.    In  this  province  there  are  only  three 
rivers  of  consideration,  that  of  Cariaco,  of  Gumana, 
and  of  Guarapiche :  the  others  which  flow  down 
from  the  ^errniita  are  of  little  note,  and  incorporate 
themselves  with  the  former  before  they  arrive  ia 
the  valley.    Its  jurisdiction  contains  six  settle* 
ments  belonging  to  the  Spaniards,  seVen  belonging 
to  the  Indians,  13  to  the  missions  supported  by 
the  Aragonese  Capuchin  fathers,  and  16  belong- 
ing to  the  regular  clergy.     [From  the  river  Unare 
to  the  city  of  Cumana,  the  soil  is   very  fertile. 
From  the  Araya  to  the  distance  of  between  SO  and 
S5  league,  more  io  the  e.  the  coast  is  dry,  sandy, 
and  unfruitful.    The  soil  is  an  inexhaustible  mine 
both,  of  marine  and  mineral  salt.     That  which  is 
near  the  Orinoco  is  fit  only  for  grazing,  and  this  is 
the  use  to  which  it  is  put.     It  is  here  that  all  the 
pens  of  the  province  are  kept.    AJl  the  rest  of  this 
country  is  admirably  fertile.     The  prairies^  .the 
yalleys,>the  hills,  proclaim  by  their  verdure  and  by 
the  description  of  the  produce,  that  nature  has  de« 
posited  here  the  roost  active  principles  of  vegetable 
life.     The  most  precious  trees,  the  mahogany,  the 
Brazil  and  Campechy  woods,  gDOw  even  up  to  the 
coast  of  Paria ;   and  theie  are  found  here  many 
rare  and  agreeable  birds.    In  the  interior  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Cumana  are  mountains,  spme  of  which 
.are  ver^  high :   the  highest  is  the  Tumoriquiri, 
which  IS  936  fathoms  above  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
The  cavern  of  Guacbaro,  so  famous  among  the  In- 
dians, is  in  this  mountain.     I-t  is  immense,  and 
serves  iu  an  habitation  for  tliousands  of  night  blrds^l 
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Hi  new  species  of  the  caprimulgof  of  Linnaeus,  the 
flit  of  which  makes  the  oil  of  Griiacharo.  Its  situa- 
tion is  majestic,  and  ornamented  with  the  most 
brillant  vegetation.  A  prettj  large  river  issues 
from  the  cavern,  and  in  the  interior  are  heard  the 
dismal  cries  of  the  birds,  which  the  Indians  ascribe 
to  departed  souls,  which  they  think  are  all  obliged 
to  enter  this  cavern,  to  pass  into  the  other  world. 
The  principal  colonies  belonging  to  Cuman&  lie  to 
the  o. ;  as  Barcelona,  Piritu,  Clarinas,  &c.  At 
IS  leai^es  to«.  e.  of  Cuman&  is  the  vallej  of  Cu* 
manacoa,  where  are  tobacco  plantations  belonging 
to  the  king.  The  soil  there  is  so  adapted  to  this 
species  of  produce,  that  the  tobacco  ground  has 
obtained  a  decided  preference  throughout  the 
conntiT  over  that  which  is  cultivated  in  anj  other 
part  or  Tier  ra  Fir  me.  Cigars  made  of  the  tobacco 
of  Camanacoa  fetch  easily  double  the  price  of  those 
made  with  the  tobacco  of  any  other  place.  In  the 
environs  of  Cumanacoa,  are  the  Indian  villages  of 
San  Fernando,  Arenas,  Aricagua,  which  are  all 
situated  on  an  extremely  fertile  soil.  Farther  in 
the  interior  are  the  valleys  of  Carepe,  Guanaguana, 
CoGoyaTi  ftc.  which  are  also  very  fertile^  but  un- 
cultivated; but  the  part  which  appears  most  to 
promise  prosperity  is  the  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Paria, 
between  the  most  s.  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  and  the 
nouth  of  the  Guarapiche.  The  whole  territory  of 
the  government  of  Cuman&  is  completely  hemmed 
in  by  ravines,  rivulets,  and  rivers,  equally  useful 
for  the  purposes  of  watering  the  land,  working 
hydraulic  machines,  and  for  navigation.  The 
nven  that  discharge  themselves  into  the  sea  to  the 
n.  are  the  Neveri  and  Mansanares,  both  possessing 
little  water,  and  having  but  short  courses.  Those 
that  fall  into  the  gulf  of  Paria  to  the  e .  flow  through 
greater  extent  of  country.  Some  join  the  river 
Guarapiche,  which  is  navigable  as  far  as  S5  leagues 
from  the  sea;  and  of  these  are  the  Colorado, 
Goatatar,  Caripe,  Pnnceres,  Tigre,  Gnayuta,  Sec. 
There  are  others  which  run  i^  the  s.  and  after 
having  watered  the  province,  fall  into  the  Orinoco. 
The  jproduce  of  the  government  of  Cuman&  can 
theretore  be  shipped,  according  to  convenience,  to 
^e  n.  by  Barcelona  and  Cuman& ;  to  the  e.  by  the 
gulf  of  Paria,  and  to  the  s.  by  the  Orinoco.  At 
an  average  of  four  years,  from  1799  to  1803,  the 
-quantity  of  cacao  exported  from  this  province 
amounted  to  18,000  fanegas.  Its  population  is 
80,000  persons,  inclucling  the  missions  of  the  Ara- 
-gonese  Capuchins.   The  capital  is 

CuMANA,  Santa  Ines  de,  a  city  founded  by 
Genzalo  de  Ocampo  in  15S0.  It  is  of  a  hot  and 
inheaUhy  temperature,  and  its  territory  is  dry  and 


unfruitful.   It  lies  within  a  cannon'sshot  of  thesea- 
shore,  in  the  gulf  formed  b^  the  sea  in  the  shape  of 
a  semicircle,  where  all  kinds  of  vessels  may  be 
built.     On  its  heech  is  a  saline  ground,  which, 
without  being  regularly  worked,  supplies  sufficient 
salt  both  for  the  use  of  the  city  and  of  the  inunediate 
settlements.     It  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  Uamtray 
or  plain  of  the  river  of  its  name.     The  same  river 
passes  in  front  of  the  city,  serving  as  a  barrier  (o  it^ 
and  so  enters  the  mouth  of  the  gulf.    At  the  back 
begins  the  serrania^  which   for  more  than  e^ht 
leagues  is  sterile  and   impassable,  on  account  of 
brambles  and  thorns.    The  soil  towards  the  front 
of  the  city  is  composed  of  pebble,  gypsum,  and 
sand,  which,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  wind 
Briza^  occasions  an  excessive  heat,  [and  ia  veijr 
offensive  to  the  eyes ;  bad  si^ht  being  here  a  very 
common  malady.     Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  upon  an  elevated  ground,  stands  the  cactic 
of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Cabcia,  which  is  of  a  sqnntf 
fiffure,  and  commands  the  city.    In  the  lofty  part 
of  the  sierra  are  seen  three  round  hills ;  upon  the 
highest  of  which  stands  a  castle  called  San  Anto- 
nio, and  upon  the  lowest  a  fort  called  La  Cande- 
laria.     There  is  upon  the  beach  another  caatl^ 
which  is  denominated  the  fort  of  Santa  Catalina  : 
The  same  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  just  where 
a  sand  bank  has  of  late  been  formed,  so  as  to  block 
up  the  entrance  of  the  river,  and  to  render  it  dan- 
gerous for  large  vessels.     The  foit  is  at  some  dJs» 
tance  from  the  gulf;  and  as  a  wood  has  of  late 
sprunff  up  between  this  and  the  shore,  k  ia  not 
possible  to  see  the  water  from  the  fort,     li  has,  be- 
sides  the  parish  church,  which  is  very  poer^  two 
convents  of  monks,  one  of  St.  Francis,  ana  theethes 
of  St.  Domingo.      These   form    its  popelation, 
amounting  to  600  souls,  who  maintain  themselves 
in  the  poor  estates,  which  are  about  50  in  number, 
and  produce  some  su^ar-canes,  of  which  ave  «iade 
brandy,  and  sugar  oi  the  colour  of  a  yellow  wax 
used    in  the  country :    some  fruits  and  tfueat^ 
maize  and  cacaoy  are  also  grown  here,  but  in  such 
small  quantities  that  a  crop  never  yields  upwards 
of  100  bndiels.     These  estates  are,  for  the  most 
part,  at  some  distance  from  the  city,  and  the  graates 
number  of  them  are  inhabited  by  their  masters,  the 
poorer  inhabitants  alone  dwelling  in  the  city.    At 
a  small  distance  from  it,  is  an  hermitace  dedi- 
cated to  Nuestra  Senora  del  C&rmen.    [Reaumiir'i 
thermometer  rises  here  generally  in  the  month  of 
Julv  to  %3P  during  the  day  and  to  19*  dnring  the 
night. 

The  maximum,       S7^. 

The  minimum,        W^ 
I 
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The  elevation  of  tbe  cily  above  the  level  of  the 
tea  is  53  feet.     In  Jnly,  Duluc's  hydrometer  ge- 
nerally indicates  from  50°  to  SSP  of  humidity. 
The  maximum)  66°. 

The  minimum,  46°. 

By  Seaussurc's  cyanometer,  there  are  24f°  of 
blue  in  the  sky^  whilst  at  Caracas  there  lire  pnly 
18,  and  in  Europe  generally  14. 

The  seat  of  the  government  of  the  two  pro* 
vinces  is  at  the  city  of  Cuman&.  The  governor; 
nominated  for  five  years,  is  also  vice-patron,  and 
in  this  capacity  nominates  to  all  vacant  cures,  and 
IHIs  all  the  church  offices,  the  appointment  to 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown: 
He  has  the  aaministration  of  the  finances  of  hid 
flepartment,  as  deputy  of  the  intendants ;  and  in 
this  capacity  he  superintends  the  levying  of  the 
faxes,  decides  disputes,  directs  the  ordinary  ex- 
pencesj  and  receives  the  accounts  of  the  .offices  of 
administration ;  but  the  political  relations  with  fo- 
reign colonies,  and  all  military  matters,  -depend  on 
the  captain-general  of  Caracas.  The  governor  is 
also  under  the  orders  of  the  intendant  in  bis  fis'^ 
cal  regulations  and  commercial  measures.  To  th^ 
ft.  of  the  city  of  Cuman&  lies  the  gulf  of  Cariaco. 
The  river  Mansanares,  which  separates  on  the 
>.  the  city  from  the  suburbs  inhabited  by  the 
Guayqueris  Indians,  surrounds  tbe  s.  and  the  tr. 
sides  of  the  town.  This  is  the  only  water  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Cuman&  drink.  It  ha^  tbe  inconve- 
nience of  often  being  not  limpid,  thoosii  rarely 
unwholesome.  The  city  enjoys  a  Ji^tjiy,  but 
Scarcely  ever  a  fresh  aijr ;  the  heat  is  continual. 
The  sea-breeze  is  nevertheless  rery  regular,  and 
moderates,  during  a  ^reat  part  of  the  day,  the 
Haze  of  the  sun.  The  only  defence  that^  Cu- 
man& basis  a  fort,  situated  on  an  elevation  rang- 
ing along  the  back  of  the  city.  The  city  itself 
has  but  a  garrison  of  8S1  troops  ofihe  line,  and  a 
com^ny  of  artillery.  The  militia  increases  the 
public  force  in  time  cf  war.  The  total  n.umber  of 
inhabitants  is  24,000,  The  city  is  now  four  tipies 
as  large  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  It  increases  with 
so  much  rapidity  that  the  ancient  boundaries  not 
afibrding  convenient  space  for  new  houses^  people 
have  been  obliged,  within  this  short  lime,  to  build 
npon  the  left  bank  of  the  Mansanares,  to  the  w.  of 
the  village  of  the  Guayqueris.  These  new  bouses 
are  already  so  numerous  as  to  form  a  village  com- 
municating with  tbe  city  by  a  bridge ;  and  the  in- 
habitants, for  their  convenience,  had  built,  in 
1803,  a  church.  The  first  street  that  was  formed 
was  named  Emparan,  in  honour  of  the  governor 
of  this  name.  All  the  houses  of  Cumani  are  low, 
and  rather  solidly  built»  The  frequent  earthquakes 


esrperienced  here  since  these  ten  years,  have 
obliged  them  to  sacrifice  beauty  and  el^ance  to 
personal  safety.  The  Violent  shocks  felt  in  De- 
cember 1797,  threw  down  almost  all  tbe  stone  build*' 
ings,  and  rendered  uninhabitable  those  that  were 
left  standing.  The  earthquake  ex[)erienGed  hero 
in  November  1799,  caused  a  variation  of  the  needle 
of  45  minutes.  According  to  M.  de  Humboldt, 
Cuman&  is  exposed  to  these  earthquakes  in  con- 
sequence of  its  proximity  to  the  lake  of  Cariaoo, . 
which  appears  to  have  some  communication  with 
the  volcanoes  of  Cumucuta,  which  vomit  hydrogen 
gas,  sulphur,  and  hot  bituminous  water,  it  is^ 
observea  that  the  earthquakes  happen  only  after 
the  rains,  and  then  the  caverns  of  the  Cucbivan^ 
vomit  during  night  inflammable  gas^  which  is 
seen  to  blaze  200  yards  high.  It  is  probable  that 
the  decomposition  of  the  water  in  the  slate  marl, 
which  is  fuU  of  pyrites,  and  contains  hydrogenous 
particles,  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  this  phe- 
nomenon. 'The  population  of  Cuman&,  amount- 
ing to  80,000  soiils,  is  a  great  part  composed  of 
white  Creoles,  amongst  whom  much  natural  capa- 
city is  discovered.  They  are  very  much  attached 
to  their  native  soil,  and  generally  ^ive  themselves* 
lip  entirely  to  the  occupation  that  oirtb  jot  foitane 
lias  assigned  them.  Some  ar6  employed  ia  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  navigation,  aiid  others  in 
lushing.  The  abunidancc  of  fish  found"  about  Cu^ 
man&  enaMes  them  to  salt  an  astonishing  quantity, 
which  they  send  ta  Caracas  and  tbe  other  cities  of 
these  provinces,  as  well  as  to  the  Windward  islands, . 
from  whence  they  import  in  return  iron  tools  fcir 
busbandiy,  provisions,  and  contraband  merchan- 
dise. The  cargoes  are  always  of  little  value. 
They  are  satisfira  with  small  profits,  which  tb^ 
augment  by  the  frequency  of  the  voyi^es.  Oipi- 
tals  of  4  or  5000  dollars,  which  in  other  places 
would  appear  insufficient  for  any  commercial 
enterprise,  support  five  or  six  families  at  Cu- 
man&.  Activity  and  penseveranee*  ierm  almost 
the  only  source  of  the  comfort  that  reigns  here. 
The  Creoles  of  Cumana  who  engage  in  literary  pur- 
suits are  distinguished  by  their  penetration,  judg- 
ment, and  application.  They  nave  not  exactly 
the  vivacity  observable  in  the  Creoles  of  Mara- 
caibo,  but  they  compensate  for  this  by  superior 
good  sense  and  solidity  of  parts.  Tbe  retail  trades 
of  Cumani  are  carried  on  by  Catalonians  and 
people  from  the  Canaries.  Among  tbe  produc- 
tions in  which  this  city  trades,  the  cacao  and  cacao* 
oil  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  Medicinal. plants 
might  also  form  an  important  article  of  commerce, . 
were  not  the  inhabitanis  ignorant  of  their  qualities, . 
and  the  manner  of  -preparing .  tbem...  Tliero  ia.^ 
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^und  in  the  environs  of  Cuman&  VfhtA  the  Spa* 
niards  call  iuspa^  a  species  of  the  Jesuits*  bark ; 
the  ealagualoy  a  plant,  the  root  of  which  is 
dissolvent,  aperitive,  and  sudorific;  the  pissi' 
piniy  a  species  of  emetic ;  the  caranapircj  a  species 
of  sage  ;  and  the  tualuoj  a  more  powerful  purga- 
tive than  jalap.  There  are  also  a  great  number  of 
spices,  which  are  su  fibred  to  rot  on  the  spot  where 
first  they  grew,  in  lat.  10^  27'.  Long.  64^  13'.] 
TJie  settlements  of  the  province  of  Cumana  are, 
San    Baltasar   de   los     Curupa, 

Arias,  Rio  Caribes, 

San  Felipe  de  Austria,      Araya. 

Those  of  the  missions, 
focuisas,  San  Francisco, 

San  Feliz,  Santa  Maria  de  los  An* 

San  Lorenzo,  geles, 

Chacaracuan,  San  Antonio. 

Of  the  doctrines  (dodrinas), 
Cacuar,  Unare, 

Punceres,  Guanaguana, 

Soro,  Caicara, 

Irapa,  Yaguara, 

Caripe,  Teres^n, 

Guayuta,  Tipirin, 

Amacuro,  Paro. 

Cumana,  a  river  of  the  above  province  and 
^vemment,  which  rises  in  the  spot  called  Go- 
€oyan,  in  the  serrania.  It  runs  n.  following  this 
course  continually  through  the  sierra  until  it 
4ows  down  to  the  plain  near  the  city,  from  whence 
it  enters  the  gulf,  first  having  divided  itself  into 
ibur  arms.  In  the  winter  time  it  generally  over- 
sows ;  but  as  the  distance  from  the  sierra  to  its 
mouth,  or  where  it  enters  the  sea,  is  so  short,  it 
quickly  subsides  within  its  proper  bed,  when  it 
leaves  water  enough  for  the  navigation  of  a  barge; 
and  there  would  l^  sufficient  for  large  vessels,  were 
it  not  for  the  bar  which  is  at  its  mouth  and  im- 
pedes its  entrance.  In  the  summer  time,  how- 
ever, it  becomes  so  dry,  that  it  is  scarcely  navi- 
gable for  canoes. 

CUMANACOA,  a  city  lying  *.  e.  of  Cumana 
14  leagues ;  in  the  middle  of  the  valley  of  the  same 
jiame.  The  population  amounts  to  4200  people  ; 
the  air  is  wholesome,  the  waters  have  a  diuretic  qua- 
lity not  commonly  to  be  met  with.  This  city  wants 
nothing  but  hands  to  avail  itself  of  the  produc- 
tions which  the  richness  of  the  land  would  yield, 
if  it  were  cultivated.  The  fruits  have  here  an  un- 
commonly fine  savour,  taste,  and  substance.  The 
government  gives  this  city  the  name  of  San  Bal- 
tasar de  los  Arias,  but  that  of  Cumanacoa  has  so 
much  prevailed,  that  it  is  the  only  one  by  which 
ii  is  now  known.    See  Cumana. 


CUMANAGOTA,  a  city  of  the  l#rmer  pro- 
vince and  government,  in  me  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme,  called  also  San  Baltasar  de  los  Arias.  It 
has  a  good,  convenient,  and  secure  port ;  is 
situate  on  the  skirts  of  the  most  elevated  part  of 
the  serraniaj  in  a  fertile  valley,  which  abounds  ia 
streams,  which  irri^te  36  estates  of  j/ucakSf  some 
small  plantations  of  cacaOy  and  some  cattle.  The 
productions  of  all  these  estates  i\xe  consumed  in  the 
country  ;  since,  through  the  uuevenness  of  the 
roads,  it  is  impossible  to  carry  them  out  of  it,  witk 
the  exception,  however,  of  tobacco,  with  which 
Cuman&  is  supplied.  The  soil  is  the  most  fertile 
of  any  in  the  province,  especially  to  the  n.  of  tho 
sierra^  where  there  might  oe  established  some  very 
good  cacao  estates  ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  accom* 
plished,  considering  the  scarcity  of  its  inhabitants^ 
and  their  ^reat  poverty.  Thb  city,  j  ust  after  the  con- 
quest of  these  countries,  was  noted  for  its  famous 
pearl-fisheries,  which  were  afterwards  abandoned. 
Its  vicinity  was  inhabited  by  many  gentile  Indians, 
who  were  at  continual  enmity  with  the  Spaniards 
and  the  other  inhabitants ;  but  these  troublesome 
people  were  reduced  to  obedience  by  Don  Juan  de 
iJrpin,  who  had  held  consultations  for  that  pur- 
pose with  the  council  of  the  Indies.  The  popu- 
lation amounts  to  800  souls,  including  the  Negro 
slaves  and  the  people  of  colour. 

CUMAPI,  a  large  lake  of  the  country  of  Las 
Amazonas.  It  is  a  waste  water  of  the  large  river 
Caqueti,  in  the  territory  of  the  Guayonas  In- 
dians. 

CUMARA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  coun- 
try of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  territory  possessed  by 
the  Portuguese,  is  an  arm  of  the  Cuchivara  or 
Purus,  which  enters  the  Maranon  before  the  other 
streams  which  are  tributarv  to  this  river. 

CUM AREBO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Venezuela  ;  situate  on  the  sea- 
coast,  and  at  the  point  of  its  name,  with  a  good, 
though  small  port,  and  one  that  is  much  frequented 
by  vessels. 

CUMARU,  Los  Santos  Angeles  de,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  province  and  country  of  Las  Amazonas, 
in  the  part  possessed  b^  the  Portuguese;  situate 
on  the  shore  of  a  large  river. 

CUMATEN,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  Surinam,  or  part  of  Guayana  possessed 
by  the  Dutch.  It  rises  in  the  mountain  of  Areyuc- 
tuquen,  and  runs,  collecting  the  waters  of  many 
others,  to  enter  the  Cuyuni  on  the  s.  side. 

CUM  ATI,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay.  It  runs  s.  and  enten 
the  large  river  of  the  Portuguese. 

CUMA YARIS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians^ 
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yfho  inhabit  Uie  iroods  lying  near  tlie  rirer  Cacbi'  . 
gara,  bounded  by  the  nation  of  the  Cumanaes.     It 
is  but  little  known. 

CLJMBA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregitniento  of  Luya  and  Chillaos  in  Peru. 

CUMBAL,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corrcgimienlo  of  Pastos  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 

CuMBAii,  a  very  lofly  mountain  of  this  pro- 
vince, always  covered  with  snow  ;  from  it  rises  the 
river  Carlosama,  which  runs  e.  and  the  Mallama, 
which  runs  n.    In  Lat.  54°  n. 

CUMBAYA,  a  settlement  of  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  in  tlie  corregimienio  of  the  district  of  Las 
Cinco  Leguas  dc  su  Capital. 

CUMBE.     See  Chumbe. 

CUMBERLAND,  Bay  of,  on  the  most  n. 
coast  of  America.  Its  entrance  is  beneath  the 
.polar  circle,  and  it  is  thought  to  have  ar  commu- 
nication with  BaHin*$  bay  to  the  ir.  In  it  are  se- 
veral islands  of  the  same  name.  The  bav  was 
thus  called  by  the  English,  according^  to  Marti- 
niere,  who,  however,  makes  no  mention  of  the 
islands. 

CuMBERi^AND,  a  port  of  the  island  of  Cuba, 
anciently  called  Guantanamo ;  but  the  Admiral 
Vernon  ^nd  General  Wembort,^  who  arrived  here 
in  1741  with  a  strong  squadron,  and  formed  an 
encampment  upon  the  strand,  buUding  at  the  same 
time  a  fort,  gave  it  this  name  in  honour  to  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  It  is  one  ^f  the  best  ports 
in  America,  and  from  its  size  capable  of  shelter- 
ing any  number  of  vessels.  The  climate  is  salu- 
tary, and  the  country  around-  abounds  in  cattle 
and  pfovisions.  Here  ia-als^  a  river  of  yexj  good 
fresh  water,  navigable  for  some  leagues,  and 
napaed- Augusta  by  the. said  admiral.  It  is  SO 
leagues  to  the  e.  of  Santiago  of  Cuba,  in  lat,  SO^ 
«.  and  long.  75^  19'  zo. 

CuMiiGnLANn,   anpther  bay,,  of  the  island  of 
^  Juan  Fernandez,  in  the  S.  sea.     k  lies  between 
'  two  small  ports,  and  was  thus  named  by  Admiral 
Anson.     It  is  the  best  in  the  island,  altliough  ex- 
posed to  the  ft.  wind,.and  insecure. 

CuMBERCANi),.  an  island  of  the  province  and 
.  colony  of  Georgia,,  in  N.  America,  near  80  miles 
distant  from  the  city  of  Frederick,  k  has  two 
forts,  called  WiUiam  and  St.  Andrew.  The  first, 
which  is  at  the  s.  extremity,  and  commands  the 
entrance,  called  Amelia,  is  well  fortified,  and  gar- 
risoned with  eight  cannons.  There  are  also  bar- 
racks for  220  men,  besides  store-houses  for  arms, 
provisions,  and  timber. 

rCuMBEBLANn,  B  harbour  on  the  e.  side  of 
"Washington's  isles,. on  the  n.  19.  coast  of  N.  Ame- 
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rica.     It  lies  $,  of  Skitikise,  and  n.  of  Cumma* 

sbawaa.j 

[Cumberland  House,  one  of  the  HadsoD^sbaT 
mpany^s  factories,   is    situated  in  New  Soutn 
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Wales,  in  N.  America,  16S  miles  e.  n.e.  of  Hud- 
son's house,  on  the  s.  side  of  Pine  island  lake. 
Lat.  Sy  58'  «.  Long.  102°  5'  w.  See  Nklson 
River.] 

[Cumberland,  a  fort  in  New  Brunswick ; 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Fundy,  on  the 
e.  side  of  its  n.  branch^  It  is  capable  of  accom- 
modating  300  men .  ] 

[^CuMUERLAND,  a  county  of  New  Brunswick, 
which  comprehends  the  lands  at  the  head  of  the 
bay  of  Fundy,  on  the  bason  called  Chebecton, 
and  the  rivers  which  empty  into  it.  It  has  seve- 
ral townships  ;  those  which  are  settled  are  Cum- 
berland, Sackville,  Amherst,  Hiilsborougli,  and 
Hopewell.  It  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Au  Lac, 
Missiquash,  Napan  Macon,  Meraramcook,  Pet- 
coudia,  Chepodi^,  and  Herbert.  The  three  first 
rivers  are  navigable  three  or  four  miles  for  ves- 
sels  of  five  tons.  The  Napan  and  Macon  are 
shoal  rivers ;  the  Herbert  is  navigable  to  its  head, 
12  miles,  in  boats ;  the  others  are  navigable  four 
or  ffre  miles.]. 

[Cumberland,  a  town  of  New  Brunswick,  in 
the  county  of  its  own  name.  Here  are  coal  mines.  J 

[CuMBERLAND|County,  in  the  district  of  Maine, 
lies  between  York  and  Lincoln  counties  ;  has  the 
Atlantic  ocean  on  the  s.  and  Canada  on  the  n. 
Its  sea*coast,  formed  into  numerous  bays,  and  lined 
with  a  multitude  of  fruitful  islands,  is  nearly  40 
miles  in  extent  in  a  straight  line.  Saco  river,  which 
runs  s.  e.  into  the  ocean,  is  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween this  county  and  York  on  the  5s.  zo.  Cape 
Elizabeth  and  Casco  bay  are  in  this  county.  Cum- 
berland is  divided  into  24  townships,  of  which 
Portland  is  the  chief.  It  contains  25,450  inha- 
bitants.]. 

[CuMBERtiANj)  County,  in  New  Jersey,  is 
bounded'  j;  by  Delaware  bay,  n.  by  Gloucester 
county,  1.  e.  by  cape  May,  and  w.  by  Salem 
county.  It  is  divided  into  seven  townships,  of 
which  Fairfield  and  Greenwich  are  the  chief; 
and  contains  8S48  inhabitants,  cf  whom  180  are 
slaves.] 

[Cumberland,  then,  easternmost  township  of 
the  state  of  Abode  Island,  Providence  county. 
Pawtucket  bridge  and  fiills,  in  this  town,  are  four 
.  miles  n.  e.  of  Providence,  it  contains  1964  inha- 
bitants, and  is  the  only  town  in  the  state  which 
has  no  slaves.] 

[Cumberland  County,  in  PenosylTania,.  i« 
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bounded  n.  and  n.  w.  by  Mifflin  ;  e.  and  n,  e.  by 
Susquchannah  river,   vrhich  divides  it  from  Dau« 

T^hin  ;  s.  by  York,  and  j.  w.  by  Franklin  county, 
t  is  47  miles  in  length,  and  4S  in  breadth,  and  has 
•10  townships,  of  which  Carlisle  is  the  chief.  The 
county  is  generally  mountainous;  lies  between 
North  and  §>uth  mountain ;  on  each  side  of  Cone- 
dogwinet  creek,  there  is  an  extensive,  rich,  and 
well  cuItivlEitcd  valley.  It  contains  18,343  inhabi- 
tants, of  whom  8S3  are  slaves.] 

[Cumberland,  a  township  in  York  county, 
Pennsylvania.  Also  the  name  of  a  township  iu 
Washington  county,  in  the  same  state.] 

[Cumberland  County,  in  Fayette  district,  N. 
Carolina,  contains  8671  inhabitants,  of  whom  S181 
arc  slaves.     Chief  town  Fayettcville.] 

[Cumberland,  a  township  of  the  above  county, 
hiN.  Carolina.] 

[Cumberland,  a  post-town  and  the  chief 
township  of  AU^hany  county,  Maryland,  lies  on 
then,  bank  of  a  great  bend  of  Potowmack  riyer, 
imd  on  both  sides  of  the  mouth  of  Will's  creek. 
It  is  148  miles  w.  by  n.  of  Baltimore,  109  mea- 
sured miles  above  Georj^own,  and  about  105 
n^w.  of  Washington  city.  Fort  Cumberland 
stood  formerly  at  the  too.  side  of  the  mouth  of  Will's 
treek.] 

[CuiIberland  County,  in  Virffinia,  on  the 
».  side  of  Appamatox  river,  which  divides  it  fVom 
Frinc6  Edward.  It  contains  8153  inhabitants,  of 
whom  4434  are  slaves.  The  court-house  is  28 
■liies  fipom  Pbwhatan  court-house,  and  58  from 
ftichmond.] 

[CuMBfeaLAKD  Mountain  occupied  a  part  of 
the  uninhabited  countnr  of  the  state  of  Tennessee, 
b^ween  the  di^riots  of  Washington  and  Hamilton 
.and  Mero  district,  and  between  the  two  first 
naibed  districts  and  th^  state  of  Kentucky.  The 
ridge  is  about  30  miles  broad,  and  extends  from 
Crow  creek,  on  Tennessee  river,  from  s.  w.  toii.e. 
The  place  where  the  Tennessee  brmks  through  the 
Great  ridge,  called  the  Whirl  or  Suck,  is  S50 
miles  above  the  Muscle  shoals.  Limestone  is 
found  on  both  sides  the  mountain.  The  moun- 
tain consists  of  the  most  slnpendoos  piles  of  craggy 
rocks  of  atiy  mountain  in  the  w-.  country ;  in 
several  parts  of  it,  it  is  inaccessible  for  miles,  even 
to  the  Indians  on  fboi.  In  one  place  particularly, 
near  the  summit  of  tbe  monntain,  there  is  a  most 
remarkable  led^e  of  rocks,  of  about  SO  miles  in 
length,  and  SOO  feet  thick,  sfaffwine  a  perpen- 
dicular face  to  the  $.  e.  more  nobia  ani  grand  than 
any  artificial  fortification  in  the  known  world,  and 
apparently  equal  k  point  of  itgukrity.} 
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rCuMBBRLAND  River,  called  by  the  Indians 
"  Shawanee,''  and  by  the  French  "  Shavanon," 
falls  into  the  Ohio  10  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
Tennessee  river,  and  about  S4  miles  due  e.  from 
fort  Massac,  and  1113  below  Pittsburg.  It  is 
navigable  for  large  vessels  to  Nashville  in  Ten- 
nessee, and  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  Obed*s  or 
Obas  river.  The  Caney-fcwrk,  Harpeth,  Stones, 
Red,  and  Obed*s,  are  its  chief  branches  ;  some  of 
them  are  navigable  to  a  great  distance.  The 
Cumberland  mountains  in  Virginia  separate  the 
head  waters  of  this  river  from  those  of  Clinch 
river ;  it  runs  s.  w.  till  it  comes  near  the  s.  line  of 
Kentucky,  when  its  course  is  to.  in  genaral, 
through  liincoln  county,  receiving  many  streams 
from  each  side  ;  thence  it  flows  #•  w.  into  the  state 
of  Tennessee,  where  it  takes  a  winding  course,  in* 
closing  Sumner,  Davidson,  and  Tennessee  coun- 
ties ;  afterwards  it  takes  a  n.  w,  direction,  and  re* 
enters  the  state  of  Kentucky;  and  from  thence  it 
preserves  nearly  an  uniform  distance  from  Tennes- 
see river  to  its  mouth,  where  it  is  300  yards  wide. 
It  b  SOO  yards  broad  at  Nashville,  and  its  whole 
length  is  computed  to  be  ab(>te  450  miles.] 

[UuMBfeRLAKD-RtTBn,  a  place  SO caUea,where 
a  post-office  is  kept,  in  Tennessee,  IS  mUes  finom 
Cumberfaind  momitain,  and  80  from  the  Grab- 
Orchard  in  KentttdLy.l 

CUMBIC08,  asetdement  of  the  x>rovboe  and 
carregimiefiio  of  Piura  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Trias. 

CUMBINAMA.    See  Loyola  . 

CUMINACA,  a  settlement  of  the  prorinoe  and 
anregifhieMi}  of  Asangaro  in  Peru ;  anneted  to 
the  curacy  oirCombay&. 

[CUMMASHAWAS,  or  Cuhmashawaa,  a 
sound  and  Tillage  on  the  e.  side  of  Washineton 
island,  on  the  n.  w.  coast  of  N.  America.  The 
port  is  capacious  and  serfe.  In  this  port  Captain 
Ingrabam  remained  some  time,  and  be  observes, 
in  his  journal,  that  here,  in  direct  opposition  to 
most  oS^r  parts  of  the  world,  the  women  main- 
tained a  precedency  to  the  men  in  every  point ; 
insomuch  thart  a  man  dares  not  trade  without  the 
conturren^se  of  liis  wife,  and  that  he  has  often  been 
witness  to  men^  l>eiog  abused  for  parting  with 
skins  before  their  approbation  was  obtained ;  and 
Ais  preoed^ncy  often  occasioned  much  disturbance. 

[CUMMINOlX>N,  a  township  in  Hampshire 
eoanty^  Mas^cfausettff,'^1lavtng  873  inhabitents; 
tying  about  SO  tnfles  ii.iv.  of  iNortbampton,  and 
ISO  n.  w.  by  tf.  of  Boston*  It  waft  ineorporated 
in  1779.1 

Cl^MPAYO,  4  sMUeflMRit  tit  the  jporince  of 
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Ostimuri  in  Nnera  Eq[>aiia ;  situate  45  ledgues 
irom  the  river  Chico. 
CUMPLIDA,  an  island  of  Paraguay^  in  the 

{)rovince  and  government  of  this  name.     It  issues 
roro  an  arm  thrown  out  on  the  w.  side  of  the  ri  ver^ 
and  forms  the  lake  Jayba. 

CuuPLioA,  another  island,  of  the  Itenes  or 
Guapore,  in  the  province  and  country  of  Las 

CUMPLIDO,  Cato,  an  inlet  of  the  N.  sea, 
near  the  coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  the  Cayo  Ro« 
mano,  and  the  Cayo  de  Cruz. 

rCUNCHEd,  Indians  of  Chile.  See  index  to 
additional  history  respecting  that  country,  chap. 

CuNDAUE.  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Antioquia  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Gfranada. 

CUNDINAMARCA.    See  Gr:anai>a. 

CUNDURMARCA,  a  settlement  of  the  pro* 
vince  and  carregimimto  of  Caxamarquilla  in  Peru ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  its  capital. 

CUNEN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
fdeabHa  fnnyor  of  Zacapula  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala. 

CVNGAYO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
torregkniento  of  Angaraez  in  Peru. 

CUNGIES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  who 
inhabit  the  n.  of  the  river  Napo,  between  the 
rivers  Tairibur  to  the  e.  and  the  JBIanco,  a  small 
river,  to  the  w*  These  Infidels  are  bounded  n.  by 
the  Ancuteres,  and  dwell  near  to  the  Abijiras  and 
the  Icahuates. 

CUNIUE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
tcrregimienio  of  Cuchca  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito ; 
in  the  district  of  which  are  many  estates,  as  those 
of  Pillachiquir,  Guanacafri,  Tianorte,  Pogni, 
Tambo  de  Marivina,  Alparupaccha,  and  Chi- 
lian. 

CUNIUOS,  a  barbarous  and  ferocious  nation 
of  the  province  and  country  of  Las  Amazonas,  to 
the  e.  (A  the  river  Ucayale,  and  to  the  s.  of  the 
Maranon.  It  is  very  numerous,  and  extends  as 
far  as  the  mountain  of  Guanuco,  and  the  shore  of 
the  river  Beni.  These  Indians  are  the  friends  and 
allies  of  the  Piros,  and  were  first  converted  by  the 
regulars  of  the  companv  of  Jesuits,  the  mission- 
aries of  the  province  of  May nas  ;  but  in  1714  they 
rose  against  these  holy  fathers,  and  put  to  death 
the  Father  Bicter,  a  German,  and  the  Licentiate 
Vazquez,  a  regular  priest,  wbo  accompanied  the 
said  mission. 

CUNTUQUITA.  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  carre^imienfo  of  Carabaya^  annexed  to  the 
curacy  ot  Cua/a. 
y0U  u 
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CtJNUMAL,  San  Geronimo  de,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Luya 
and  Chillaos  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of 
Olto. 

CUNURI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Guayana,  one  of  those  belonging 
to  the  missions  held  there  by  the  Capuchin  fathers. 
It  is  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Yuruario,  near  the 
settlement  of  San  Joseph  de  Leonisa. 

CUNURIS,  a  river  of  the  same  province  as  the 
above  settlement.  It  rises  in  the  mountain  of  Oro^ 
or  of  Farimd,  and  runs  s.  until  it  enters  the  Mara- 
non, ia  lat.  S^  30^  $.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
barbarous  nation  of  Indians  wbo  live  in  the  woods 
bordering  upon  its  shores. 

CUPALEN,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  runs  e.  and  enteia 
the  Uruguay,  between  the  rivers  Gualeguay  and 
Saspoy. 

CUPANDARO,*  Santiago  de,  a  settlement 
of  the  head  settlement  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Cuiceo  in  Nneva  Espaiia  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  lake.  It  contains  SS  families  of  Indians,  wh« 
have  the  peculiarity  of  being  very  white  and  good 
looking ;  they  live  by  fishing  in  the  same  lake. 
The  settlement  is  two  leagues  from  its  capital. 

CUPE,  a  large  and  abundant  river  of  the  pro« 
vlnce  and  government  of  Darien,  and  kingdom  of 
Tierra  Firme.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  in  the 
interior,  runs  many  leagues,  colleeting  tlie  waters 
of  other  rivers,  and  enters  the  Tuira. 

CUPENAME,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Guayana,  or  country  of  the  Ama* 
zonas,  in  the  part  of  the  Dutch  colonies. 

CUPI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  conren 
gimiento  of  Chumbivilcas  in  the  same  kingdom  ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Toro. 

[CUPICA,  a  bay  or  small  port  io  the  &.  e.  of 
Panama,  following  the  coast  of  tlie  Pacific  ocean^ 
from  cape  S.  Miguel  to  cape  Corientes.  The 
name  of  this  bay  has  acquired  celebrity  in  the 
kingdom  of  New  Granada,  on  account  of  a  neir 
plan  of  communication  between  the  two  seas.  From 
Cupica  we  cross,  for  five  or  six  marine  leagues,  a. 
soil  quite  level  and  proper  for  a  canal,  which 
would  terminate  at  the  Embarcadero  of  the 
Rio  Naipi ;  this  last  river  is  navigable,  and  flows 
below  the  village  of  Zatara  ifito  the  great  Rio 
Atrato,  which  itself  enters  the  Atlantic  sea.  A: 
very  intelligent  fiiscayan  pilot,  M.  Gogueneche, 
was  the  first  who  had  the  merit  of  turning  the 
attention  of  government  to  the  bay  of  Cupica, 
which  ought  to  be  for  the  new  continent  what 
Suez  was  formerly  for  Asia.  M.  Gogueneche  pro- 
posed to  transport  the  cacao  of  Guayaquil  by  the 
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Rio  Naipi  to  Cartagena.  The  same  way  offers 
the  advantage  of  a  very  quick  communication  be- 
tween Cadiz  and  liima.  Instead  of  dispatching 
couriers  by  Cartagena,  Santa  F^*,  and  Quito,  or 
by  Buenos  Ayrcs  and  Mendoza,  good  quick-sail- 
jng  packet*boats  might  be  sent  from  Cupica  to 
Peru.  If  this  plan  were  carried  into  execution, 
the  viceroy  of  Lima  would  have  no  longer  to  wait 
five  or  six  months  for  the  orders  of  his  court.  Be- 
sides, the  environs  of  the  bay  of  Cupica  abounds 
with  excellent  timber  fit  to  be  carried  to  Lima. 
We  might  almost  say  that  the  ground  between 
Cupica  and  the  mouth  of  the  Atrato  is  the  only 
part  of  all  America  in  which  the  chain  of  the 
Andes  is  entirely  broken.] 

CUPIN,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  c«p- 
iainship  of  Par&  in  Brazil.  It  runs  n.  n,  w  and 
enters  the  Guama,  before  it  runs  into  the  Amazo- 
nas  or  Marafion. 

CUPIRA,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Barcelona, 
and  government  of  Cuman&,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tierra  Firme.  It  rises  in  the  serraniaj  and  runs 
1.  until  it  enters  the  sea,  close  to  the  settlement  of 
Tucuvo. 

.  CuPITA,  Cano  de,  an  arm  of  the  river 
Orinoco,  which  runs  out  by  their,  side,  and  takes 
its  course  it.  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Caura. 

CUPLICOS,  a  river  of  the  province  and  alcal" 
dia  mayor  of  Tabasco  in  Nueva  Espaiia,  which 
falls  into  the  sea  in  the  bay  of  Mexico,  between  the 
Dos  Bocas  and  the  Tabasco. 

CIJPO,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  coun- 
try of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  part  possessed  bv  the 
Portuguese.  It  rises  in  the  territory  of  the  Nou- 
rises  fndians,  runs  $.  and  enters  the  Trombetas. 

CUQUE,  a  large  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Darien,  and  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme.  It  rises  near  the  N.  sea,  Xo  the  r.  of  the 
province,  and  following  an  e.  course,  enters  the 
canal  of  Tarena. 

CUQUIARACHI,  a  settlement  of  the  missions 
which  were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company 
of  Jesuits,  in  Uie  province  and  government  of  La 
Sonora. 

CUQUIO,  the  akaldla  mayor  and  jurisdiction 
of  Nueva  Espafia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Nueva  Ga- 
licia,  and  bisnopric  of  Guadalaxara ;  is  one  of  the 
most  civilized  and  fertile,  abounding  in  fruits  and 
seeds,  and  being  of  a  mild  temperature.  It  is 
watered  by  three  rivers,  which  are  the  Verde  on 
the  e.  the  Mesquital  on  the  ».  and  the  Rio  Grande 
on  the  t.  in  which  last  the  two  former  become 
united. 

The  capital  is  the  settlement  of  its  name,  in- 
kabited  by  a  large  population  of  Indians,  some 
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Mmiees  and  Mulattoes,  and  a  few  Spaniards ; 
is  13  leagues  to  the  it.  e.  of  Guadalaxara,  in  long. 
SeS"";   andlat.  2P40'.  The  other  settlements  are, 


Tenalucan, 

Q'uacjuala, 

Ocotic, 

Tepunahuasco, 

Yotahuacan, 

Tacotan, 

San  Christ6valy 

Iscatlan. 


Cantia, 

Manalisco, 

Huisculco, 

Yagualica, 

Acatico, 

Mestitlan, 

Nochistlsui, 

Toyagua, 

Apulco, 
[CURA,  with  the  surname  of  St.  Louis  de,  is 
situate  in  a  valley  formed  by  mountains  of  a  very 
grotesque  appearance  ;  those  on  the  $.  tv.  side  ait 
capped  with  roeks.  The  valley  is,  however,  fer- 
tile, and  covered  with  produce,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  property  consists  in  animals.  The 
temperature  is  warm  and  dry ;  the  soil  is  a  reddish 
clay,  which  is  extremely  muddy  in  the  rainy  sea* 
sons ;  the  water  is  not  limpid,  although  it  is  whole- 
some. The  inhabitants  are  4000,  governed  by 
a  cabikh.  In  the  church  is  an  image  of  oar  Lady 
of  ValencUmosy  the  claim  to  whicli  was  long  a 
subject  of  dispute  between  the  curate  of  Cora  and 
that  of  Sebastian  de  los  Reynos ;  and  after  a  90years 
contest,  it  was  ordered  hj  tl^  bishop  Don  Fran- 
cisco de  Ibarro  to  be  returned  ix>  this  plaoe,  when 
it  was  received  in  a  most  triumphant  maoDcr.  This 
city  is  in  lat.  10*^  2' ;  twenty-two  ieagnes  $.  w.  of 
Caracas,  and  tight  leagues  ^ •  e.  of  the  hke  of 
Valencia.! 

CURA Bl CO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cap* 
iainship  of  Marafian  in  Brazil. 

CURACOA,  or  Curazao,  an  island  of  the 
N. sea, one' of  the  Smaller  Antilles;  situate  near 
the  coast  of  the  province  and  government  of  Yene- 
zuela.  It  is  30  miles  long,  and  10  broad,  and  is  the 
only  island  of  any  consideration  possessed  by  the 
Dutch  in  America.  It  was  settled  in  15S7,  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  V .  as  a  property  upon  the  house  of 
J  flan  de  Ampues ;  is  fertile,  and  abouikis  in  sugar 
and  tobacco,  large  and  small  cattle,  also  in  very  good 
saline  grounds,  by  which  the  other  islands  are  pro- 
vided :  but  its  principal  commerce  is  in  a  contra- 
band trade  carried  on  with  the  coasts  of  Tierra 
Firme ;  on  which  account  its  storehouses  are  filled 
with  articles  of  every  description  imaginable.. 
Formerly  its  ports  were  seldom  without  vessels  of 
Cartagena  and  Portobelo,  which  were  employed 
n  the  rfegro  trade,  bringing  home  annually  from 
1000  to  15,000  N^roes,  with  various  other  ar- 
ticles of  merchandise,  although  this  branch  of  com- 
merce has,  from  the  time  that  it  was  taken  up  by 
the  English,  greatly  declined.    On  the  s.  part  of 
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the  island,  and  at  tbe  tr.  extremity,  is  a  good  port, 
called  Santa  Barbara ;  bat  the  best  port  is  near 
three  leagues  to  the  s.e,  of  the  n.  part.  The 
Dutch  send  annually  from  Europe  many  vessels 
richly  laden,  and  carrying  merchandise  much  in 
request  in  every  part  of  America,  and  this  is  the 
principal  cause  of  the  flourishing  state  of  this 
colony.  ^  1 

fThe  Dutch  took  this  island  from  the  Spaniards 
ia  1632 ;  it  was  captured  by  the  English  in  1798, 
and  again  in  1806,  when  the  conduct  of  Captain 
Brisbane,  who  had  only  three  frigates  under  his 
command,  afforded  one  of  the  most  wonderful  ex- 
ploits of  the  Britbh  navy.  The  island,  notwith* 
standing  what  'Al9edo  remarks,  is  not  only  barren 
and  dependent  on  the  rains  for  its  water,  but  the 
harbour  is  naturally  one  of  the  worst  in  America ; 
yet  the  Dutch  have  entirely  remedied  that  defect, 
they  have  built  upon  this  harbour  one  of  the 
largest,  and  by  far  the  most  d^ant  and  cleanly 
towns  in  the  W.  Indies.  The  Dutch  ships  from 
Europe  used  to  touch  at  this  island  for  intelligence 
or  pilots,  and  then  proceed  to  the  Spanish  coasts 
for  trade,  which  they  forced  with  a  strong  hand, 
it  having  been  very  difficnlt  for  the  Spanish  guurda* 
castas  to  take  Uiese  vesseb ;  for  they  were  not  only 
stout  ships,  with  a  number  of  guns,  but  were 
manned  with  large  crews  of  chosen  seamen,  deeply 
interested  in  the  saiety  of  the  vessel  and  the  success 
of  the  voyage ;  they  had  each  a  share  in  the  cargo, 
of  a  value  proportioned  to  the  station  of  the  owner, 
supplied  by  the  merchants  upon  credit,  and  at  a 
prime  cost ;  this  animated  tnem  with  an  unoom- 
mon  courage,  and  they  fought  bravely,  because 
every  man  fouffht  in  defence  of  his  own  property. 
Besides  this,  there  was,  and  still  is,  a  constant  in- 
tercourse between  this  bland  and  the  Spanish  con- 
tinent*   Cura^oa  has  numerous  warehouses,  al- 


ways full  of  the  commodities  of  Europe  and  the 
East  Indies.  Here  are  all  sorts  of  woollen  and 
Unen  cloth,  laces,  silks,  ribbands,  iron  utensib,  , 
naval  and  military  .stores,  brandy.,  the  spices  of 
the  Moluccas,  and  the  calicoes  of  India,  white 
and  painted.  Hither  tbe  Dutch  West  India, 
which  was  also  their  African  company,  annually 
brought  three  or  four  cargoes  of  slaves,  and  ta 
this  mart  the  Spaniards  themselves  yet  come  in 
small  vessels,  and  carry  off,  at  a  very  hi^U  price, 
great  quantities  of  all  the  above  sorts  of  goods ; 
and  the  seller  has  this  advantage,  that  the  refuse  ^ 
warehouses  and  mercers  shops,  and  every  thing 
that  is  grown  unfashionable  and  unsaleable  in 
Europe,  go  off  here  extremely  well ;  every  thing 
being  sufficiently  recommended  by  its  being  Euro- 
pean. The  Spaniards  pay  in  g(^d  or  silve.r,  coin- 
ed or  in  bars,  cacao^  vanilla^  Jesuits  bark,  cochi- 
neal, and  other  valuable  commodities.  The  trade 
ofCura^oa,  even  in  times  of  peace,  was  said  to  be 
annually  worth  no  less  than  500,000^. ;  but  in 
time  of  war  the  profit  was  still  greater,  for  then  it 
becomes  the  common  emporium  of  the  W.  Indies ; 
it  aflSnrds  a  retreat  to  ships  of  all  nations,  and  at 
the  same  time  refuses  none  of  them  arms  and  amuni- 
tion  to  destroy  one  another.  The  intercourse  with 
Spain  being  then  interrupted,  the  Spanish  colonies 
have  scarcely  any  other  market  from  whence  they 
can  be  well  supplied  either  with  slaves  or  goods. 
The  French  come  hither  to  buy  the  beef,  pork, 
corn,  flour,  and  lumber,  which  are  brought  from 
the  continent  of  N.  America,  or  expor4ed  from 
Irdand  ;  so  that,  whether  in  peace  or  in  war,  ^  tbe 
trade  of  this  island  flourishes  extremely. 

The  official  value  of  the  Imports  and  Exports 
of  Cura^oa  were,  in 

1809,  imports  je241,675,  exports  ^eSlGfiQG 

1810,  je2S6,I8l,  ^£263,996 


And  the  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  impoticd  into  Great  Britam  were.  In 


Coffee. 

Sugar. 

Ram. 

Cotton  Wool. 

Brit.  Plant      For.  Plant. 

Brit.  Plant. 

For.  Plant.' 

Cwt. 

1809,  S05 

1810,  700 

Cwt. 

S4,48l 
99A66 

Cwt. 

2 

•  CwU 

GalU. 
106 
S4 

Lbs. 
4S7yt68 
SS0,770 

Tbe  trade  between  Gura^oa  and  St.  Domingo 
has  alreadj  greatly  fallen  off;  first,  bv  means  of 
supplies  from  other  parts,  especially  hom  Dun- 
kirk, but  principally  from  the  commotions  in  that 
devoted  island :  little  cultiration  is  carried  on  here ; 
but  as  a  naval  station,  Cura^oa  is  pre-eminently 
important.  Its  secure  and  excellent  harbour  is 
capable  of  containing  and  protecting  against  aU 


winds,  as  weH  as  against  any  hostile  force,  up- 
wards of  300  sfafips  »of  the  largest  size.  All  repairs 
can  be  convenienfly  made.  In  the  time  of  war,  it 
may  serve  as  a  rendezvous  for  merchant  vessels 
bound  to  Europe,  who  can  always  take  refuge 
here,  on  account  of  its  situation  to  windward.  A 
fleet  defeated  at  sea  may  find  a  safe  asylum^  and 
convenieQces  for  refitting ;  it  is  an  excellent  sta- J 
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[tion  for  privateers,  and  in  the  war  of  1780  the 
cruisers  from  Cura^oa  greatly  annoyed  the  Eng- 
lish W.  India  trade;  so  that  there  was  a  balance 
accounted  for  by  the  treasury  of  190,000  francs, 
(about  17^2751.)^  arising  from  the  duties  on  the 
prize-carsroes.     This  had  been   invested  on  mort- 
gage for  the  benefit  of  the  company.  The  governor 
should   be  a  mililary  man ;  the  mixed  nature  of 
the  inhabitants  renders  a  strict  and  more  arbitrary 
form  of 'i^overnment  necessary  here  than  in  the 
other  colonies.     Excepting  a  few  merchants,  there 
are  scarcely  any  white  inhabitants  at  the  chief 
town,   VVilliamstad,  or  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
harbour;  such  as  have  any  lands  live  upon  them, 
and  the  public  officers  and  servants  of  the  com- 
pany reside  in  or  near  the  fort.    The  town's  people 
are  a  mixture  of   Jews,  Spaniards,  sailors,  free 
Mulattoes,    free    Negroes,    Musquito   and    other 
Indians.     The  licentiousness  of  the  Negro  slaves 
is   very  great  here,  and  attributable    to   various 
causes ;  they  are   nevertheless  worse  off  than  in 
other  colonies,  as,  in  case  of  a  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions, -the  distress  falls  chiefly   on  them.     The 
manumission  of  slaves,  as  practised  here,  is  very 
preposterous ;  for  it  is  generally  when  they  are 
too  old  to  work,  that  their  proprietors  pay  a  small 
fine  to  government  to  emancipate  them,   and  then 
they  must  either  acquire  a  precarious  subsistence 
by  begging,  or  are  exposed  to  pwerish  by  want,  as 
there  is  no  provission  for  such  objects.     There  are 
still  at  Bonaire  a  few  remaining  of  the  original  in- 
habitants, and  three  or  four  aged  people  at  Cura- 
foa ;  with  these  exceptions  the  natives  have  be- 
come extinct.  There  are  hardly  half  a  dozen  families 
of  whites  who  have  not  intermarried  with  Indians 
or    Negroes    on    the    intermediate    coasts.      At 
Williamstad  there  is  a  Dutch  reformed  church,  a 
Lutheran  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and 
a  Jewish  synagogue  ;  houses  are  built  so  near  the 
walls  of  the  fort,  that  a  ladder  from  the  upper 
stories  would  be  suflficient  to  get  within  thcj  walls. 
A  remarkable  blunder  of  the  engineer  is  noticed, 
who,  in   building  a  stone  battery,  turned  the  em- 
brasures  inwards  instead    of  outwards.     In  the 
front  of  that  battery  of  the  fort  which  is  intended 
to  command  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  a  range 
of  warehouses  has  been  built,  which  are  not  only 
themselves  exposed  to  the  fire  of  an  enemy,  but 
impede  the  use  of  the  guns  of  the  fort,  which 
would  first  have  to  level  those  warehouses  to  a 
certain  height    before  their  shot  could  reach   a 
hostile  force.     The  powder  magazine  was  placed 
at  a  distance  from  the  fort,  and  in  sucli  a  situa- 
tion as  to  expose  the  road  or  access  to  it,  to  the 
fire  of  any  ship  coming  round  on  that  side.     The 
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town,  harbour,  and  fort,  are  however  capable  of 
being  made  impregnable  by  any  force  attacking 
them  from  the  sea-side ;  yet  they  would  be  greatly 
exposed  on  the  land-side,  and  there  are  several 
places  on  the  shores  of  the  island  where  an  enter- 
prising enemy  might  find  means  to  efiect  a  landing 
with  small  craft ;  these  spots  ought,  tfieretbre, 
likewise  to  be  fortified,  and  a  gar.lson  ought  to  be 
maintained,  numerous  enough  to  dispute  the 
ground  foot  by  foot,  which,  in  such  a  rocky 
island,  abounding  with  difficult  passages  and  de- 
files through  the  broken  rocks,  could  easily  be 
done;  and  an  enemy,  however  strong  at  their 
landing,  if  they  should  effect  it,  would  be  exhaust- 
ed by  a  well  contested  retreat,  before  they  could 
reach  the  chiefsettlement.  Cura^oa  is  in  lat.  12^ 
6'.    Long.  C9^2'.] 

CuRA^oA.  This  beautiful  city  is  well  situated ; 
its  buildings  are  large,  convenient,  and  magnificent; 
is  full  oPstore-houses  and  shops  well  provided  with 
every  species  of  merchandise,  and  of  all  kinds  of  ma- 
nufactories ;  so  that  you  may  see  at  one  glance  a 
vessel  building,  the  sails  and  rigging,  and  all  its 
other  necessary  equipments  preparing,  and  even 
the  articles  being  macufactured  with  which  it  is  to 
be  laden.  It  has  a  good  port,  in  which  yesaels 
from  all  parts  are  continually  lying ;  its  entrance 
is  defended  by  a  castle,  but  dangerous  and  difficult 
ijo  be  made,  and  to  efiect  it,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
fast  a  cable  to  the  same  castle,  although  a  resseli 
when  once  in,  will  lie  very  safe.  It  has  a  synagogue 
for  the  convenience  of  the  many  Jews  who  inhabit 
the  city,  and  whoare  the  principal  merchants.  The 
French,  commanded  by  jVi.  Caissar,  bombarded  it 
in  1714 ;  but  the  commanding  ship  of  his  squa^ 
dron  was  wrecked  upon  the  coast. 

CURAGUATE,  a  river  of  the  island  and  go- 
vernment of  Trinidad.  It  runs  to  the  w.  extremity, 
and  enters  tiie  sea  in  the  n.  coast,  near  the  capital, 
San  Joseph  de  Oruna. 

OuRAGUATA,  a  point  of  the  n.  coast  of  the  same 
island,  close  to  the  port  Maracas. 

CUllAGUE,  a  small  river  of  the  bland  of  La 
Laxa  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile.  It  runs  n.  n.  w.  and 
enters  the  Huaque,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Ka- 
ninco.  On  its  shores  the  Spaniards  have  built  a 
fort,  called  De  ios  Angeles,  to  restrain  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Araucanos  Indians. 

CURAHUAIIA  DE  Ca  RAN  GAS,  a  settlement 
of  this  province  and  corregimientOy  and  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Charcas  in  I^ru. 

Cu&AHUARA  DE  Carangas,  another  settle- 
ment, with  the  additional  title  of  Pacajes,  to  db- 
tinguish  it  from  the  former;  belonging  to  the  above 
province  and  carregimienio. 
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CURAHUARJ,  an  ancient  province  of  Pern,  to 
the  n.  of  Cuzco.  The  Inca  Capac  Yupanqui, 
fifth  Emperor^  conquered  and  united  it  to  the  em- 
pire. 

GURAHUASI,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Abancay  in  Pern,  S3  leagues 
distant  from  the  city  of  Cuzco. 

CUKAI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  coV'^ 
regimiento  of  Caxatambo  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Churin. 

CURAL,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cap' 
taimlnp  of  Rio  Janeyro  in  Brazil ;  situate  on  tne 
coast,  opposite  the  Isla  Grande. 

CURAMA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Guayana.  It  enters  the  Meta,  and  loses 
its  name. 

CURAMPA,  an  ancient  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Chinchasnyu  in  Peru.  The  Prince  Va- 
fauar  Huacar,  eldest  son  of  the  first  Emperor,  the 
Inca  Roca,  took  it  by  force  of  arms,  and  subjected 
it  to  the  crown.  It  was  then  one  of  the  strong 
places  of  the  province. 

*  CURANAKIS,  a  barbarous  and  numerous  nation 
of  Indians,  divided  into  bodies  of  militia,  who  in- 
habit the  woods' near  the  river  Bayari  to  the  s.  of 
the  Mara  lion. 

CURANTA,  an  islet  or  rocky  shoal  of  the 
coast  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  dose  to  the  point  of 
Los  Humos. 

CURAPO,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  which 
are  hekl  by  the  religious  Capuchins,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Guayana. 

CURAUAUA,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile, 
in  the  district  and  jurisdiction  which  belonged  to 
the  city  Imperial.  It  runs  w,  and  forms  with  the 
Eyou  the  great  lake  of  Puren,  out  of  which  it  runs 
on  the  s.  w.  side,  uniting  itself  with  the  Cauten, 
or  the  Imperial. 

CURASAY,  a  large  and  navigable  river  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Maynas  in  the  king- 
dom of  Quito.  It  rises  in  the  paramos  of  Ta- 
cunga,  and  after  running  e.  for  more  than  90 
leagues,  enters  the  Napo ;  first  collecting  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Soetuno,  Noesino,  and  Turibuno,  on 
the  n,  and  on  the  s,  the  Villano.  The  woods  on 
the  >.  are  inhabited  by  some  barbarous  nations  of 
Iquitos,  Ayacores,  and  Scimugaes  Indians,  and  the 
n,  parts  by  the  Yates  and  Zaparas. 

CURARICARU,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Guayana.  It  rises  in  the  country 
of  the  Maraucotos  Indians,  runs  e.  and  turning  its 
course  s.  enters  the  Parime  or  Puruma. 

CUIIASANA,  a  riyer  of  the  province  of  Barce- 
lona, and  government  of  Cnmana.  It  rises  near 
the  settlement  of  €ari,  towards  the  e.  runs  9.  and 
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enters  the  Orinoco,  near  the  Angostura,  or  narrow 
part. 

CURASCO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Cochabamba  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  coracy  of  Ayruhanca. 

CURASENI,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  in  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  runs  e.  and  enters 
the  Orinoco  between  the  settlements  of  the  missions 
*  which  were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company 
of  Jesuits,  called  Santa  Teresa,  and  San  Ignacio. 

CURASIRl,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Cumand.  It  rises  in  the  serrania 
of  Ymataca,  runs  s.  and  enters  the  Cuy uni  on  the 
n»  side. 

CURATAQUICHE,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince  of  Barcelona  and  government  of  Cumand ; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Nevery,  to  the  s. 
of  the  city  of  Barcelona. 

CURAZAICILLO,  a  small  river  of  the  pro- 
vince  and  government  of  Mainas  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito.  It  rises  in  the  country  of  the  Abijirai 
Indians,  runs  e.  and  turning  afterwards  to  the  n. 
enters  the  Napo,  close  to  the  settlement  of  Oravia. 

CURAZILLO,  or  Curaza  Chico,  or  Little^ 
a  small  island  of  the  N.  sea,  near  the  coast  of 
Tierra  Firme^  and  close  upon  the  e.  side  of  Cu* 
ra^oa. 

CURBA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor: 
regimiento  of  Larecaxa  in  Peril  ^  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Charazani. 

CURB  ATI,  a  small  settlement  of  Indians  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Maracaibo ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  the  citv  of  Pedraza.  Its. 
natives,  although   few,   are  docile  and  well  in*. 

diiiGu 

CURE,  River  of,  in  the  island  of  Guadalupe^, 
one  of  the  Antilles  or  Windward  isles.    It  rises  in. 
the  mountains  to  the  e.  and  enters  the  sea  between, 
the  bay  of  La  Barque  and  the  port  of  Las  Goa* 
yabas. 

CURECA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  capiatn" 
ship  of  Pari  in  Brazil.  It  runs  nearly  aue  n. 
and  enters  that  of  Las  Amazonas. 

[CtJRlACO,  a  bay  in  Tierra  Firme,  8.  Ame- 
rica,  on  the  N.  sea.] 

CURIANCHE,  an  habitation  or  palace,  built^ 
by  the  first  Emperor  of  tlie  Incas,  Manco  Capac, 
of  very  large  stones,  and  covered  with  straw;  from 
whence  the  city  of  Cuzco  has  its  origin.  This 
palace  was  afterwards  dedicated  to  the  sun,  and 
became  converted  into  a  temple,  being  the  most 
beautiful  and  rich  structure  of  any  in  Peru,  in  the 
time  of  the  Indians ;  the  inskle  of  it  being  cased 
with  gold,  and  the  outside  with  silver,  these  metab 
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"baying  been  taken  out  of  the  mine  of  Porco. 
Upon  the  ruins  of  this  edifice  stands,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  convent  of  the  religious  order  of  St. 
Dorainn^o. 

CURIBISA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Quijos  and  Macas,  in  the  district  of 
the  second,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito*  It  rises 
in  the  country  of  the  Xibaros  Indians,  runs  inclin- 
ing to  the  s.  €.  and  enters  the  Santiago. 

CURICO,  San  Joseph  de,  a  town  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimiento  of  Maule  in  the  kingdom 
of  Chile ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Huaico. 
\lt  is  small,  and  but  thinly  peopled,  its  inhabitants 
1)eing  for  tlie  most  part  composed  of  people  of 
<:olour.  [The  metal  of  the  mme  lately  oiscovered 
here  has  obtained  the  name  of  natural  avaniuriney 
from  its  being  filled  with  brilliant  particles  that 

five  it  a  beautiful  appearance.    This  metal  is  used 
y  the  goldsmiths  for  rings,  bracelets,  and  other 
ornaments  ofjewellery,] 

CUUICLfHARI,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  part  posses- 
sed by  the  Portuguese.  It  runs  e.  between  the 
rivers  Cicayuri  and  Yurubechi,  and  enters  the 
Negro, 

GURIEPE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

Sivernment  of  Venezuela ;  situate  on  the  coast,  near 
e  point  or  cape  of  Codera,  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  of  its  name. 

CuRiBPE.  This  river  rises  in  the  mountains 
near  the  coast,  runs  e.  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  bay 
formed  by  the  cape  Codera. 

CURIES,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Yea  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  one  of 
the  curacies  of  the  Indians  of  its  capital. 

CURIGUACURU,  or  Uruna,  a  river  of 
Nueva  Andalucia,  Austral  or  Inferior,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Guayana.  It  flows  down  from  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Caribes  Indians  to  the  n.  and  running 
f .  and  increasing  its  waters  by  many  other  streams, 
enters  the  Marafion. 

CURIGUIMARy  a  lake  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Guayana  or  Nueva  Andalucia,  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Orinoco,  close  to  the  town 
of  Sanchez, 

CURIGUIRES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
who  inhabit  the  woods  bordering  upon  the  source 
oi  the  river  Cuchigaras,  and  bounded  by  the  In- 
dians of  this  name,  as  also  by  the  Cumayaris. 
Some  of  these  Indians  are  warlike,  and  of  gigantic 
•tature. 

CURIMON,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Aconcagua  in  the  kingdomof  Chile, 
in  the  district  of  which  is  a  convent  of  the  religious 
jrecollectS|  or  strict  obierven  of  the  order  of  St. 
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Francis,  bearing  the  title  of  Santa  Rosa  de  Yi* 
terbo. 

CURINAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  who 
inhabit  the  5.  part  of  the  river  Maranon*  It  is  bat 
little  known,  and  all  that  is  traced  of  them  is,  that 
they  are  in  continual  warfare  with  the  A^uas  ;  so 
that  their  numbers  are  gradually  diminishing. 

CURIPANA,  a  port  of  the  coast  of  the  M.  sea, 
in  the  province  and  government  of  Cuman&,  to  tho 
5.  of  the  city  of  Cariaco. 

CURIQUAXES,  S,  Francisco  db  lob,  a  set- 
tlement of  the  province  and  government  of  Quixos 
and  Macas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  It  belongs 
to  the  district  of  the  former^  and  is  one  of  those 
which  compose  the  reduccion  of  the  Sucurobos  ln« 
dians,  hela  at  the  charge  of  the  regulars  of  the 
company  of  Jesuits. 

CuRlTl,  a  small  settlement  of  the  jurisdictibn 
of  the  town  of  San  Gil,  and  corregimiento  cl 
Tunia,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Guane.  It  is  of  a  very  good 
temperature,  pleasant  and  agreeable.  Its  natives, 
who  should  amount  to  90  or  40  Indians,  are  do- 
cile, mild,  and  of  good  dbpositions. 

CURITIMI.    &e  CoRENTiN. 

CURITUBA,  a  town  of  the  province  and  eap^ 
tainship  of  Rey  in  Brazil ;  situate  near  the  coast. 

CaniTUBA,  a  river,  called  also  Yguazii,  in  the 
province  and  government  of  Paraguay.  It  mns 
tr.  collecting  the  waters  of  many  other  rivers,  and 
enters  with  a  large  stream  into  the  Parana.  See 
Yguazu. 

CURU,  a  river  of  the  province  and  captainsh^ 
of  Seara  in  Brazil.  It  runs  n.  and  enters  the  sea, 
between  the  coast  of  Los  Humos  and  the  p<Mnt  of 
Los  Baxos  or  Arricifes. 

CURUA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cmptain^ 
$hip  of  Pari  in  Brazil.  It  rises  in  the  country  of 
the  Aritues  Indians,  runs  to  the  ii.'it.  e.  and  enters 
the  river  of  Las  Amazonas  on  the  5.  side. 

CURUARI,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Biazil, 
in  the  territory  of  the  Cayapos  Indians.  It  rises 
in  its  mountains,  runs  s.  5.  e.  and  enters  the  if.  side 
of  the  tarse  river  Parana. 

CURUAT,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Guayana,  It  runs  nearly  parallel 
with  the  river  Caroni,  collecting  the  waters  of 
many  others  in  its  course,  until  it  enters  this 
river. 

CURUAU,  or  Quariana,  an  island  of  the 
N.  sea ;  situate  at  the  mouth  or  entrance  of  the 
river  of  Las  Amazonas,  to  the  s.  of  the  island  of  La 
Penitencia. 

CURUA-UASU,  a  Tillage  and  setflement  of 
the  Portuguese,  in  the  kingdom  of  Brazil ;  situate 
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en  the  sborer  of  a  small  river  which  enters  the 
Sona. 

CURUCAG,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Guayana  or  Nueva  Andalucia.  It 
rises  to  the  w,  of  tbe  settlement  Municuri,  runs  w, 
and  afterwards  turning  n,  enters  the  Orinoco  oppo<- 
cite  the  mouth  of  the  Curusama. 

CURUCAY,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cap* 
taimhip  of  San  Vicente  in  Brazil.  It  rises  near 
the  coast,  and  runs*to  the  »). 

CURUC [JANES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians 
but  little  known,  who  inhabit  tbe  shores  of  the  river 
Paraguay  towards  the  o. 

CURUGUATI,  a  settlement  oi  the  province 
and  government  of  Paraguay ;  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  Xexuy.  It  was  in  former  times  very 
considerable,  but  at  present  reduced  to  a  scanty 
population  of  people  of  colour,  who  live  in  a  mise- 
rable way.  fAbout  39  leagues  n.  e.  >  of  Asun- 
cion.    Lat.g4^28'10*-    Long.  56**  54' 25"  w.] 

CURULAUA,  a  valley  or  llanura  of  the  king- 
dom of  Chile,  in  the  country  and  territory  of  the 
Araucanos  Indians ;  celebrated  for  their  having 
here  surprised  Jthe  Spaniards,  and  having  at  the 
same  time  put  to  death  the  governor  Don  Martin 
Garcia  Oiez  de  Loyola,  with  50  others  who  ac- 
companied him. 

ClJRUMA.  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Valparaiso  in  the  kin^om  of  Chile; 
situate  on  the  coast  and  at  the  point  of  its  name. 

CuRUMA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Cumani.  It  rises  in  the  serrania  of  Yma* 
taca,  runs  s.  and  unites  itself  with  the  Tucupu 
to  enter  the  Cuyuni. 

CURPME,  an  ancient  and  large  province  of 
the  Nuevo  Revno  de  Granada,  to  the  w.  of  the 
river  Cauca ;  discovered  by  the  Marshal  George 
Robledp.  The  Indians  who  inhabited  it,  and  who 
were  called  Curumenes,  have  become  extinct,  not- 
withstanding that  tl\ey  were  in  great  numbers  at 
the  time  of  the  entrance  of  the  Spaniards  in  1542. 
Some  believe  that  they  have  retired  within  the 
woods,  and  to  the  mountains  of  Darien.  This  pro- 
vince, which  is  bounded  by  that  of  Popayiri,  and 
is  at  tbe  present  day  contained  in  the  tome,  is 
mountainous,  rough,  barren,  and  of  an  unhealthy 
climate ;  and  although  rich  in  gold  mines,  these  are 
not  worked. 

CuBUME,  a  small  town  of  the  same  province ; 
situate  in  an  extensive  valley,  which  also  takes  this 
denomination,  near  tbe  river  Tonusco. 

CURUPA,  or  CoROPA,  a  settlement  of  tbe  pro- 
vince and  captainship  of  Para  in  Brazil ;  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  nver  Marafion. 

CuBUPA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern* 
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ment  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  runs  e.  and  enters 
the  A^apey. 

•  CUkUPARER,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Guayana  or  Nueva  Andalucia. 
It  rises  in  the  country  of  the  Parecas  Indians,  near 
the  settlement  of  San  Joseph  de  Otoroacos,  runs  n. 
and  enters  the  Orinoco  to  the  w.  of  the  settlement 
of  Encaramada.  , 

CURUPI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos,  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada.  It  rises  near  the  Curaseni, 
runs  €.  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  same  river,  and 
enters  the  Orinoco. 

CURUPUTUBA,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas,  or  part  of  Guayana 
possessed  by  the  Portuguese.  It  rises  in  the  sierra 
of  Tumucuraque,  runs  s.  many  leagues,  between 
the  rivers  Ubuquara  to  the  e.  and  Tombetas  to 
the  n>.  and  enters  the  Marafion  on  the  ti.  side,  in 
lat.  FSS'  s.  The  infidel  Curuputubas  Indians  live 
more  than  40  leagues  to  the  n.  of  the  river,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Topajocos. 

CuRUPUTUBA,  a  settlement  of  the  Portuguese,^ 
being  a  reduccion  of  Indiana  of  this  name ;  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  above  river,  after  which  it  ia. 
called. 

CURURU,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Pernambuco  in  Brazil.  It  rises  near 
the  coast,  runs  5^.  s.  e.  and  enters  the  sea  between 
the  Ypoba  and  the  Yquen. 

CURUTUTE,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas,  which,  according  to- 
Mr^  Bellin,  runs  s.  s.  e.  and  enters  the  Marafion^ 
between  the  rivers  Uruparate  and  Putumayo. 

CURUZICARIS,  or  VuMAGVARis,  which  sig« 
nifies  Fopnder  of  Metals,  a  barbarous  and  nume-- 
rous  nation  of  Indians,  who  inhabit  the  woods  near 
the  river  Marafion,  towards  the  s*  and  extending  as 
fiir  as  the  mountains  io  the  w.  of  the  kingdom  of 
Brazil.  The  same  extract  from  the  mines  great 
quantities  of  gold;  They  have  some  sort  of  civil 
government,  are  indi^strious,  and  fond  of  labour. 

CUSABATAY,  or  Cocomas,  a  river  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Mainas  in  the  kingw 
dom  of  Quito,  runs  e •  for  many  leagues,  and 
enters  the  Ucayale. 

CUSAHUAYA,  a  settlement  of  the  province* 
and  corregimiento  of  Larecaja  in  Peru ;  aimexe^ 
to  the  curacy  of  Ambani. 

fCUSCO.    See  Cuzco.] 

CUSCOPANG,  a  river  of  the  province  and' 
colony  of  N.  Carolina.  It  runs  n.  and  enters  the* 
sea  in  tbe  strait  of  Albemarle. 

[CUSCOWILLA,  in  £.  Florida,  is  the  capital 
of  the  Aluchua  tribe  of  Indians,  ami  stands*  io/ 
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the  most  pleasant  situation  that  could  be  desired,  in 
an  inland  country,  upon  a  high  swelling  ridge  of 
sand  hills,  tvithin  3  or  400  yards  of  a  Targe  an^i 
beautiful  lake,  abounding  with  fish  and  fowl.  The 
lake  is  terminated  on  one  side  by  extensive  forests, 
consisting  of  orange  groves,  over-topped  with 
grand  macrnolias,  palms,  poplar,  tilia,  live-oaks, 
&c, ;  on  the  other  side  by  extensive  green  plains 
and  meadows.  The  town  consists  ot  30  habita- 
tions, each  of  which  consists  of  two  houses,  nearly 
of  the  same  size,  large,  and  convenient,  and  covered 
close  with  the  bark  of  the  cypress  tree.  Each  has 
a  little  garden  spot,  containing  corn,  beans,  to- 
bacco, and  other  v^etables.  In  the  great  Alachua 
savannah,  about  two  miles  distant,  is  an  inclosed 
plantation,  which  is  worked  and  tended  by  the 
whole  community,  yet  every  family  has  its  parti- 
cular part.  Each  family  gathers  and  deposits  in 
its  granary  its  proper  share,  setting  apart  a  small 
contribution  for  the  public  granary,  which  stands 
in  the  midst  of  the  plantation.] 

CUSE,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Peru.  It  rises 
in  the  mountains  of  the  province  of  Moxos,  and 
runs  e.  w.  from  the  river  and  lake  of  Sara  to  tlie 
river  Ubay.  It  follows  its  course  to  the  n*  and 
enters  the  last  mentioned  river. 

[CUSHAI,  a  small  river  which  empties  into 
Albemarle  sound,  between  Chowan  and  the 
Roanoke,  in  N.  Carolina.] 

[CUSHETUNK  Mountains,  in  Hunterdon 
county,  New  Jersey.] 

[CUSHING,  a  township  in  Lincoln  county, 
district  of  Maine,  separated  from  Warren  and 
Thoraaston  by  St.  George's  river.  It  was  incor- 
porated in  1789,  contains  942  inhabitants,  and  lies 
216  miles  w.  by  «.  of  Boston.] 

CUSHNOE,  a  walerfal  of  the  river  Kenebec, 
in  the  province  of  Sagadahoc,  opposite  fort  Wer- 
tern. 

CUSI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  corregi' 
iuietito  of  Yauyos  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the  curacy 
of  Pampas. 

CUSIANA,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
Santiago  de  las  Atalayas,  and  government  of  San 
Juan  de  los  Llanos,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gra- 
nada ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Santiago.  It  is 
much  reduced  and  very  poor,  of  a  hot  temperature, 
and  producing  only  maize,  yucas^  plantains,  &c. 

CusiANA,  a  river  of  the  same  province.  It  rises 
from  a  small  lake  near  the  settlement  of  Gameza,  in 
the  jurisdiction  and  corregimiento  of  Tunja,  and 
there  enters  the  Meta. 

CUSIBAMBA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cor^ 
refiimioUo  of  Chilques  and  Masques  in  Peru.  It 
rises  in  the  cordiUera  of  the  Andes,  runs  w.  and  en- 
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ters  the  Apuriraac,  opposite  the  settlement  of  Cuta^ 
guasi. 

CusiBAMBA,  a  valley  of  this  province. 

CUSICAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  "who 
dwell  to  the  c,  of  the  nation  of  the  Chiouitos,  and 
to  the  n.  of  the  settlement  of  San  Juan  Bautista  de 
los  Xamoros.  All  that  is  known  of  them  is,  that 
they  are  numerous  and  ferocious. 

CUSITAS,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  pro* 
*vinceand  colony  of  Georgia;  situate  on  the  snore 
of  the  river  Apalachicola. 

CUSMO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  eor^' 
regfmiento  of  Santa  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the  curacy 
or  Guarmey. 

[CUSS ENS,  a  small  river  in  Cumberland  coun* 
ty,  Maine,  which  runs  a  s.  e.  course  to  Casco  bay, 
between  the  towns  of  Freeport  and  N.  Yar- 
mouth.] 

[CUSSEWAGA,  a  settlement  in  Pennsyl- 
vania.] 

CUSSIA,  a  settlement  of  the  Salivas  Indians, 
forming  thegreater  part  of  this  nation,  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada ;  situate  near  the  river  Sinaruco, 
in  the  llanuras  or  plains  of  the  Orinoco.  The 
Caribes  destroyed  and  burnt  it  in  1684. 

CU8SIQU1NA,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas,  which  laves  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Mayorunas  Indians,  who  lire  upon  its 
borden  to  the  s.  This  river,  Uer  running  many 
leagues  to  the  n.  e.  enters  the  said  territory,  in  lat. 
3P30's. 

[CUSSITAH,  an  Indian  town  in  the  w.  part  of 
Georgia,  12  miles  above  the  Broken  Arrow,  on 
Chattaboosee  river.] 

CUSTODIO,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Brazil. 
It  runs;?. ;?.  w.  is  small,  and  enters  the  Tocantines, 
between  that  of  San  Elias  and  the  river  Pretoor  De 
la  Palma. 

CUSUMPE,  a  small  lake  of  the  province  of 
Hampshire ;  one  of  those  of  New  England,  bc« 
twecn  the  rivers  Penny  cook  and  Pygwaket. 

CUTACO,  a  river  in  a  narrow  vale  of  the  Andes, 
the  bed  of  which  was  ascertained  by  Humboldt,  in 
180!^,  to  be  at  the  vast  depth  of  4200  feet.  On  its 
banks  are  many  plantations  of  sugar-canes. 

CUTAGOCHI,  a  settlement  of  Cherokecs  In- 
dians,  in  the  province  and  colony  of  S.  Carolina  ; 
situate  at  the  source  of  the  river  Euphase,  where 
the  English  have  a  commercial  establishment. 

CUTA  VVA,  or  Catawba,  a  river  of  N.  Caro- 
lina. It  runs  /I.  and  enters  the  Ohio;  its  waters 
are  always  full  of  coal. 

CUTERUO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Caxamarca  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Huambos* 
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.GUTIy  a  livMr  of  the  province  and  capiainship 
of  Maraiian  in  Brazil. 

CUTIGUBA,  a  settlement  of  the  Portuguese,  in 
the  province  and  captainship  of  Para  in-  Brazil ; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  Las  Amazonas  ; 
lo  the  II.  of  the  cit^  of  Par&. 

CirtiGUBA,  an  island  of  the  river  of  Las  Ama- 
iBonas,  opposite  the  eit^  of  Par&. 

CUTlMERlNy  a  river  otthe  province  and  cap* 
tamship  of  Maraibin  in  Brazil. 

CUT1NANAS»  Santo  ToM£  db  los,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  misrions  which  were  held  by  the  re* 
Sulars  of  the  company  of  Jesuits,  in  the  province  of 
lainas  and  kingdom  of  Quito. 

CUTQUISCANAS,  a  barbarous  and  ferocious 
nation  of  Indians,  who  inhabit  the  fi.  e.  of  the  an* 
cient  ppvince  of  Los  Panataeuas.  They  are  few, 
and  little  more  is  known  of  uem  than  their  name. 

[GUTTS  Island,  a  small  isknd  on  the  coast  of 
York  county,  Maine.    See  Neddoce.  River.J 

CUTUBUS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
;government  of  Sonora  in  Nueva  Espana ;  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Besani. 

CUTUCUCHE,  a  river  of  the  province  and 

fovernment  of  Tacunga  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 
t  flows  down  on  the  9.  side  of  the  skirt  of  the 
inouatain  and  volcano  of  Gotopacsi,  and  united 
with  the  Alaquesy  forms  the  San  Migud,  which 
laves  part  of  the  Utamra  of  (^dlo,  cons  near  the 
settlement  of  Mulahalo,  and  by  a  country  seat  and 
estate  of  the  Marquisses  of  Maenza,  who  have  here 
-some  very  good  cloth  manu£BicU>ries.  This  river 
runs  yery  rapid^  and  in  1766,  owing  to  an  erup- 
tion of  the  volcano,  it  inundated  the  country, 
doing  infinite  mischief;  ajrain  it  was,  a  second 
time»  thrown  out  of  its  beO|  though  the  damage 
it  then  did  was  nothing  like  what  it  was  on  the 
former  occasion. 

CUTUN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
€orrfgimiento  of  Coquimbo  in  the   kingdom  of 

COTUNLAQUE,  a  pass  of  the  road  which 
leads  from  the  city  of  Quito  to  Macbacbe,  almost 
impracticable  in  the  winter  time,  and  only  noted 
for  being  a  place  of  infinite  difficulty  and  vexation 
to  such  as  are  obliged  to  travel  it. 

CUTUPITE,  Cano  DBy  an  arm  of  the  river 
Orinoco,  in  the  province  and  government  of 
Guaynna,  one  of  those  which  form  its  difierent 
mouths  or  entrances;  it  is  that  which  lies  most 
close  to  the  coast  of  Tierra  Firme,  and  which, 
with  the  coast,  forms  part  of  the  canal  of  Manao. 

CUXUTEPEC,  a  seUlement  of  the  province 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  San  Salvador  in  the  king- 
dom of  Guatemala. 
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CUYO,  CuTio,  or  Cu Jo,  a  large  province  of 
the  kingdom  of  Chile,  and  part  of  that  which  is 
called  Chile  Oriental  or  Traroontano,  from  its 
being  on  the  other  side  of  the  cordillera  of  tiie 
Andes ;  bounded  e.  by  the  country  called  Pampas ; 
ft.  by  the  district  -of  Rioxa,  in  the  province  and 
government  of  Tucuman  ;  5.  by  the  lands  of  Ma* 
gdlan,  or  of  the  Patagonians ;  and  w.  by  the  cordil' 
leva  of  the  Andes,  which  is  here  called  the  West- 
ern, Cismontana,  part  of  those  mountains.  It  is  of 
a  benign  and  healthy  climate ;  and  although  in 
the  summer,  the  heat  on  the  llanuras  is  rather  op- 
pressive, extremely  fertile,  and  abounding,  inde- 
pendently of  the  fruits  peculiar  to  the  country,  in 
v4ieat,  all  kinds  of  pulse,  wine,  and  brandies, 
which  were  formerly  carried  to  the  provinces  of 
Tucuman  and  Buenos  Ay  res,  although  this  traf- 
fic has  of  late  fiiUen  into  decay,  fkom  the  frequent 
arrivals  of  vessds  from  Spain.  It  abounds  in  all 
kinds  of  cattle,  and  in  the  cordillera^  and  even  in 
the  pampasy  are  large  breeds  of  tAcuhas^  huanacos^ 
vizcachaSy  turtles,  two  kinds  of  squirrels,  ostriches* 
ti^rs,  leopards,  and  an  infinite  quantity  of  par- 
tridges, pigeons,  and  turtle-doves.  The  flesn  of 
the  swine  and  mules  is  esteemed  the  best  in  all 
America ;  and,  generally  speaking,  victuals  are  so 
cheap  that  it  may  be  procured  at  little  or  no  ex- 
pence.  The  skirts  of  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  beautiful  woods,  and  their  tops  are  over- 
spread with  snow.  Throughout  nearly  the  wkole 
province  is  found  agreat  quantity  of  glass- wprt^ 
and  in  the  cordillera  are  some  mines  of  suver,  espe- 
cially in  the  valley  of  Huspallata,  which  were 
formerly  worked  by  fusion,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  metal,  but  which  are  to  this  day  worked  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  of  Peru,  and  conse- 
quently afford  greater  emolument.  Here  are  also 
some  ^Id  mine^  and  others  of  very  good  copper. 
The  rivers  which  w^ter  this  province  all  rise  in 
the  cordillera^  and  the  most  considerable  of  them 
are  the  Tunuyan,  which  is  the  firU  to  the  s.  those 
of  Mcndoza,  San  Juan,  Jachal,  and  the  Colorado 
to  the  n,  e.  In  the  cordillera^  near  the  high  road 
leading  from  Santiago  to  Mendoza,  is  the  great 
lake  of  the  Inca,  wherein  are  said  to  be  great 
treasures  deposited  by  the  Incas  at  the  lieginning 
of  the  conquest,  to  keep  them  from  the  Spaniards. 
This  lake  is  bottoniless,  and  it  is  tliou<^ht  to  be 
formed  of  the  snows  melted  and  flowing  d6wu 
from  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  district.  On 
the  side  towards  Chile  the  lake  has  a  vent  by  six 
or  seven  small  branches,  forming  the  river  of 
Aconcagua ;  and  from  the  opposite  side  issue  some 
other  streams  in  a  contrary  ilirection,  and  form 
the  Mendoza.     In  the  very  heat  of  summer  this 
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lake  is  as  cold  as  snow  itself.  This  province,  like 
all  (he  others  of  the  kingdom  which  lie  to  the  s.e, 
of  the  cordiUtra^  is  ever  subject  to  terrible  tempests 
of  blunder  and  lifijhtning,  accompanied  with  bois- 
terous winds  and  rains  from  October  to  March; 
the  sanic  not  happc^nini^  in  the  provinces  which  lie 
to  the  zc.  The  Indians  of  this  province  are  of  a 
darker  complexion  than  those  of  any  other;  but 
they  are  also  of  lofiier  stature,  better  made,  agile, 
and  extremely  addicted  tu  the  chase,  in  which 
they  i^reatly  excel,  aiid  more  particularly  in  the 
taking  of  ostriches,  which  al)ound  in  the  llanuras 
to  the.<p. ;  and  by  all  of  these  exercises  they  become 
so  light  and  active  as  to  be  able  to  keep  pace  with 
ahorse.  These  Indians  are  generally  known  here 
by  the  name  of  Guap<s,  and  are  descendants  of 
the  Pampas,  their  neighbours  to  the  c,  with  whom 
they  trade  in  the  fruits  of  the  country  in  exchange 
for  clothes  and  other  articles,  money  not  being 
known  amongst  any  of  these  barbarians.  The 
G napes  are  of  a  docile  .and  generous  disposition, 
but  of  great  spirit,  and  very  warlike,  robust,  and 
"well  formed.  This  country,  considering  its  ex- 
tent, is  but  thinly  peopled,  since  its  inhabitants 
amount  to  only  25,0()0  of  all  sexes  and  ages,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  calculation.  The  capital  is 
the  city  of  Mendoza.     [See  Ciiike.] 

.  CuYo,  a  shoal  formed  by  two  rocks  in  the  N. 
sea,  near  the  coast  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Yucatan,  close  to  the  cape  of  Cotoche. 

[CU  YOACAN,  a  settlement  of  the  intendancy  of 
Mexico,  containing  a  convent  of  nuns  founded  by 
Ilernan  Cortes,  in  which,  according  to  his  testa- 
ment, this  great  captain  wished  to  be  interred,  ''  in 
whatever  partof  the  world  he  should  end  his  days." 
This  clause  of  the  testament  was  never  fulfilled.] 

CUYOCUYO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  forrfg7/w/Vr?/o  of Carabaya  in  Peru;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  its  capital. 

CUYOTAMBO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corres^imiento  of  Quispi(!anchi  in  Peru  ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Quishuares. 

CUYOTEPEC,  San  Hartolome  df  ,'  a  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  the  alcafdin  mayor  of 
Antequera,  in  the  province  and  bishopric  of 
Oaxaca  in  Nueva  l*]s|)afia.  It  is  of  a  middle  tem- 
perature, contains  ^58  faniilios  of  Indians,  and  a 
convent  of  the  religious  order  of  St.  Dominic. 
In  its  district  are  sown  in  al)U!]dancc  various  kinds 
of  seeds  and  American  aloes,  of  which  is  made 
pulqve.     Four  leagues  s.  of  its  capital. 

CUYV'ANA,  an  island  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazoiins,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Portuguese,  fbrnied  by  two  arms  of  the  river  Cu- 
chivara   or   Pnrus,   ^hich    separate  before  they 
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enter  the  Marafion.  It  is  Iarg«|  and  of  an  irregu- 
lar square  figure. 

CUYUM,  orCuYUNi,  a  large  river  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Guayana,  and  government  of  Ciimana. 
Its  origin  is  not  known  for  certain  ;  but,  from  the 
accounts  of  the  Caribes  Indians,  it  is  somewhere 
near  the  lake  Parime,  in  the  interior  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  to  the  ;/.  <r.  of  the  said  lake.  It  runs 
nearly  due  from  w.  to  5.  making  several  turnings, 
until  it  enters  the  Esqnivo.  ay  this  river  the 
Dutch  merchants  of  this  colony,  assisted  by 
the  Caribes,  go  to  entrap  the  Indians,  to  make 
them  labour  in  the  estates ;  and  they  have  built 
two  forts  on  either  side  of  the  mouth  of  this 
river. 

CUZABAMBA,  a  large  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimienio  of  Lamas  in  Peru ;  close 
to  which  passes  a  small  river  of  the  same  name, 
and  which  afterwards  unites  itself  with  the  river 
M  oy  obaniba. 

CuzABAMBA,  another  settlement  in  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Tacunga,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Quito. 

CUZALAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Ayotitlan,  and  afcaldia 
mayor  of  Amola,  in  Nueva  Espana.  Its  popula- 
tion is  very  small,  and  its  inhabitants  employ  them- 
selves in  the  cultivation  of  seeds  and  breedin^r  of 
cattle.  Nine  leagues  to  the  w.  of  its  head  settle- 
ment. 

CUZAMALA,  a  head  settlement  of  the  district 
of  the  alcaldia  mat/or  of  Azuchitlan  in  Nueva  Es- 

Kana,  lying  10  leagues  to  the  n.  of  its  capital,  and 
m\g  divided  from  the  same  by  two  large  rivers. 
It  is  of  a  hot  and  dry  temperature;  its  population 
is  composed  of  3i5  families  of  Spaniards,  30  of 
Musiets^  48  of  Mulattoes,  and  53  of  Indians,  who 
sjx^ak  the  Taracan  language.  The  trade  here 
consists  in  large  cattle,  in  the  cultivation  of  maize, 
and  making  cascaJote,  Some  emolument  also  is 
derived  from  renting  the  lands  belonging  to  the  ca- 
pital and  the  neighbouring  settlements. 

CUZCATLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  alcahli.t  mayor  oi  San  Salvador  in  the  king- 
dom of  (iuatemala. 

(UJZCC),  or  Cozco,  as  it  is  called  by  the  In- 
dians, a  city,  the  capital  of  a  corregimiento  in 
Peru,  the  head  of  a  bishopric,  erected  in  \5S6y 
founded  by  the  first  Emperor  of  the  Incas,  Manco 
(3apac,  in  1043,  who  divided  it  info  Hanam  Cozco 
and  Hurin  Cozco,  which  signity  Cuzco  Lofty  and 
Low,  or  Superior  and  Inferior  ;  the  ibrmer  towards 
the  77.  and  the  second  towards  the  s.  It  is  situate 
upon  a  rough  and  unequal  plain  formed  by  (he 
skii:ts  of  various  mountains,  which  are  washed  by 
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tiie  smull  river  Guatanay ;  the  same  being  nearly 
dry,  save  in  the  months  of  January,  February, 
and  March ;  though  the  little  water  found  in  it 
iust  serves  to  irrigate  the  neighbouring  plains, 
xhe  grandeur  and'magnificence  of  the  edifices, 
of  the  fortress,  and  of  the  temple  of  the  sun,  struck 
the  Spaniards  wU^h  astonishment,  when,  at  the  con- 
quest, they  first  T)eheld  them,  and  upon  their  en- 
tering the  city,  in  1534,  when  the  same  was  taken 
Possession  of  by  Don  Francisco  Pizarrro,  for 
Iharles  V.  It  was  then  the  capital  of  the  whole 
empire  of  Peru,  and  the  residence  of  the  empe- 
rors. Its  streets  were  large,  wide,  and  straight; 
though  at  the  present  day  Lima  standi  in  compe- 
tition with  it  in  regard  to  grandeur.  The  houses 
are  almost  all  built  of  stone,  and  of  fine  proportions. 
The  cathedral,  which  has  the  title  of  La  Asun- 
cion, is  large,  beautiful,  rich,  and  of  very  good 
arcliitecture,  and  some  even  prefer  it  to  the  cathe- 
dral of  Lima.  Here  are  three  curacies  in  tha 
chapel  of  the  Sagrario,  two  for  the  Spaniards,  and 
another  for  the  Indians  and  Negroes  ;  and  the  pa- 
rishes are  Nuestra  Seuofa  de  Belen,  San  Christo- 
yal,  Santa  Ana,  San  Bias,  Santiago,  and  the  hos- 
pital ;  besides  two  others,  which  are  without  the 
city),  called  San  Geronimo  and  San  Sebastian. 
Here  are  nine  convent^  of  the  fallowing  religious 
orders;  oneof  St.  Dominic,  founded  on  the  spot 
where  the  Indians  had  their  celebrated  temple  of 
the  sun  ;  two  of  St.  Francis,  oneof  the  Observers, 
and  another  of  the  Recoletans,  one  of  St.  Au- 
gustin,  one  of  La  Merced,  two  colleges  which 
belonged  to  the  rei^ulars  of  the  extin,:^uished  com- 
pany of  Jesuits,  the  principal,  in  the  part  lying 
towards  the  e.  being  destined,  at  the  present  time, 
for  an  armoury  ;  and  the  other  at  the  back  of  the 
same,  in  which  was  the  house  for  noviciates  and 
students,  serving  now  as  Ixirracks  for  the  troops ; 
add  to  these  the  chapel  of  ease  to  the  cathedral. 
Here  are  four  hospitals ;  the  first  and  most  ancient 
is  that  of  the  Espiritu  Santo,  in  which  are  received 
Indians  of  both  sexes,  subject  to  the  patronage 
of  the  secular  cabildo^  and  governed  by  a  junta  of 
33  persons,  the  president  of  whom,  the  akald^^ 
has  the  first  vote,  and  afler  him  the  administrator 
or  fir^t  brother.  It  has  two  chaplains  and  very 
ample  revenues  ;  one  of  the  sources  being  the  du- 
ties paid  upon  all  effects  passing  over  the  bridge 
of  Apurimac,  the  which  droits  belonged  to  the 
royal  cxchecjuer  until  the  year  17^3,  at  which 
time,  at  the  instance  of  the  king's  ensign,  Don 
Gabriel  dc  Ugarte,  they  were  conceded  by  the 
king  to  the  hospital,  together  with  the  right  and 
property  of  the  bridge,  in  redemption  of  some 
crown  grants  which  \vere  left  to  the  hospital  by 


Rodrigo  de  Leon,  in  Seville ;  and  it  was  by  this 
means  that  the  hospital,,  having  b(*come  so  well 
endowed,  has  now  no  less  than  ^50  beds.  A  jubi- 
lee has  been  granted  by  the  apostolical  sec  to  its 
chapel ;  and  this  is  celebrated  at  the  ocUivc  of 
Pentecost  with  much  solemnity,  and  by  an  unusu- 
ally great  concourse  of  people,  and  was  once.the  best 
observed  jubilee  of  any  in  America.  The  se- 
cond hospital,  being  of  the  religious  order  of  San 
Juaii  de  Dios,  is  for  the  men,  and  has  50  beds  ; 
the  third,  called.  Of  Nuestra  Seiiora  de  la  Almu- 
dena,  is  for  all  descriptions  of  individuals,  and 
has  also  50  beds  ;  the  fourth,  called  San  Andres^ 
has  30  beds  for  Spanish  women.  Here  are  three 
monasteries  of  nuns  ;  the  first  of  Santa  Catalina  dc 
Sena,  founded  where  the  Incas  kept  the  virgins 
dedicated  to  the  sun  ;  and  the  others  are  c»f  Santa 
Clara  and  the  bare-footed  Carmelites.  Here  are 
also  four  other  religious  houses,  which  are  that. of 
the  Nazarenes,  that  of  Nuestra  Senora  del  Carmen, 
that  of  Santiago,  and  that  of  San  Bias ;  three  col- 
leges, which  are,  that  of  San  Bernardo,  wherein 
are  taught  grammar,  philosophy,  and  theology, 
and  was  founded  by  a  Vizcayan  for  the  sons  of  the 
conquerors,  having  been  formerly  under  the 
charge  of  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Jesuits, 
and  at  present  under  an  ecclesiastical  rector  ;  that 
of  San  Borja,  for  the  sons  of  the  Indian  caciques, 
whe^e  they  are  initiated  in  their  letters,  and  in  the 
rudiments  of  music,  at  least  as  many  of  them  as 
show  any  disposition  to  this  science,  (this  accom- 
plishment having  been  formerly  taught  by  the 
same  regulars  of  the  company);  ami  that  ofSnn 
Antonio  Abad,  which  is  a  seminary  and  univer- 
sity, and  is  a  very  sumptuous  piece  of  architec- 
ture. This  city  preserves  many  monuments  of  its 
ancient  grandeur ;  and  amongst  the  rest,  the 
great  fortress  built  for  its  defence,  which,  although 
injured  by  time,  bears  testimony  to  the  powers  of 
the  Incas,  and  excites  astonishment  in  the  mind 
of  every  beholder,  since  the  stones,  so  vast  and 
shapeless,  and  of  so  irregular  a  superficies,  are 
knit  together,  and  laid  one  to  fituito  the  other  with 
such  nicety  as  to  want  ho  mortar  or  other  material 
whereby  to  fill  up  the  interstices.;  and  it  is  indeed 
difiiculi  to  imtigine  how  they  could  work  them  in 
this  manner,  when  it  is  considered  that  they  knew 
not  the  use  of  iron,  steel,  or  machinery  for  the 
purpose.  The  other  notable  things  are  the  baths  ; 
the  one  of  warm  and  the  other  oi  cold  water  ;  the 
ruins  of  a  large  stone-way,  which  was  built  by  or-> 
dcr  of/- the  Incas,  and  which  reached  as  iar  as 
\vhere  Lima  now  stands ;  the  vestiges  of  some  sub- 
terraneous passages  which  led  to  the  fortress  from 
the  housesor  palaces  of  the  inca.,  and  in  which  pa»« 
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snores  the  walls  were  rut  very  crooked,  admitting 
for  a  certain  space  only  one  j)erson  to  pass  at  a 
time,  and  this  sidcwise,  and  with  great  difficulty, 
when  shortly  afterwards  two  miirlit  pass  abreast. 
The  exit  was  by  a  rock,  worked  in  the  same  nar- 
row manner  on  the  (Hher  side  ;  and  this  was  alto- 
ffether  a  plan  adopted  through  prudence,  and  for 
the  better  security  an^ainst  any  sudden  assault, 
since   here   a   sini'le   man   mi":ht  defend   himself 
Ufrduiht  a  ^reat  number.     In  a  magnificent  chapel 
of  the  cathedral  is  venerated  a  miraculous  crucifix, 
which  was  presented  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
and  which  is  cailed  Dc  los  Temblores,  from  the 
city  having  invoked  it  as  a  patron  in  the  tremen- 
dous earthquake  which  happened  here  in  1390; 
also  an  image  of  Nuestra  Seiiora  de  Belen,  which 
they  call  La  Linda,  (the  Beautiful),  the  gift  of  the 
same  royal  hand.     It  is  the  second  city  of  Peru, 
and  inferior  only  to  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 
It  was  governed,  after  the  time  of  the  conquests 
made  by  the  Spaniards,  by  a  secular  cabildoj  com- 
])osed  of  two  ordinary  alcaldes^  a   royal  ensign, 
an  c/o7m«7  mavor,  a  proyincial  c/cflWe,  a  depo- 
sitor-general, 12  perpetual  rc^idors,  two  alcaides 
of  the  inquisition,  and  a  regidor^  nominated  an- 
nually, with  the  title  of  judge  of  the  natives,  who 
is  entrusted  with  the  causes  of  the  Indians ;  these 
having  also  a    protector,  nominated    every   two 
years  by  the  viceroy  of  Lima.    This  cabildo  main- 
tains, through  the  grant  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  the  same  privileges  as  the  cabildo  of  Burgos. 
The  city  has  also  many  other  prerogatives,  with 
the  title  of  Gran  Ciudad,  and  C.ibeza,  or  head  of 
the  kingdoms  and  provinces  of  Peru,  in  reward 
for  its  having  supported  the  crown  against  the 
traitor  Diego  de  Almagro,-  in  the  conflicts  that  he 
maintained  with    Francis  Pizarro,    and  from   its 
iiaving  taken  him  prisoner  in  J 533,  in  the  cele- 
brated battle  of  Las  Salinas,  a  league  from  Cuzco; 
also  from  its  having  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
title  of  governor  of"  Peru,  assumed  by  Diego  de 
Almagro  the  younger,  supporting,  in  preference, 
the  legitimate  government.     Again,  when  the  Li- 
centiate Christoval  Vaca  de  Castro  arrived,  think- 
ing to  he  governor,  the  people  of  Cuzco  took  him 
prisoner,  under  the  orders  of  the  lieutenant-gover- 
nor, Diego  Salazar  de  Toledo,  and  the  ordinary 
alcalde^  Antonio  Ruiz  de  Guevera,  and  kept  him 
in  confinement  until  he  was  beheaded  in  that  place 
by  the  same  person  that  executed  his  father.     For 
these  services,    and   for    the   valuable   presents, 
which  on    several  occasions  it  has  made  to  the 
crown,  this  city  was  allowed  to  be  by  the  laws  of 
the  Indies,  and,  as  appears  by  its  records,  one  of 
the  first  cities  in  all  Castilla,  having  a  priority  of 


vote  ;  and  in  1783,  it  was  ordered  by  the  king  of 
Spain,  that  in  consideration  of  the  resistance  it 
offered  in  the  late  rebellion  of  the  Indians  of  the 
province  of  Tinta  and  the  other  immediate  pro-' 
vinces,  it  should  be  endowed  with  the  title  of 
Most  Noble,  Most  Loyal,  and  Most  Faithful,  and 
that  it  should  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  Lima. 
In  1784,  the  office  of  rf>r/vg'/Vibr  was  extinguished, 
and  his  Majesty  established  an  intendant  and  go- 
vernor vice-patron;  and  in  1787,  the  tribunal  of 
royal  audience,  composed  of  a  president,  four 
oidorsj  and  njiscal.  It  has  for  arms  a  golden  castle 
upon  a  blue  field,  with  various  trophies  and 
colours  on  the  sides,  and  an  eagle  at  the  top.  It 
has  becfi  the  native  place  of  many  illustrious  men, 
and  of  these  arc, 

Don  Bernardo  de  Aviza  y  Ugarte,  oidor  of 
Panama,  bishop  of  Cartagena  and  Truxillo,  and 
elected  archbishop  of  Charcas. 

Don  Cayetano  Marccllano  y  Agramont,  bishop 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  archbishop  of  Charcas. 

Don  Gabriel  de  Ugarte,  royal  ensign  of  the  said 
city. 

Don  Diego  Esquivel  and  Ndvia,  dean  of  its 
church. 

Don  Ignacio  de  Castro,  curate  of  San  Geroiiimo 
and  rector  of  the  university. 

Don  Francisco  Espinosa  and  Medrano,  alias  Et 
Lunarejo,  magistral  canon  of  its  church. 

Don  Francis  Xavier  de  Lagos,  penitentiary 
canon. 

The  Father  Maestro  Fray  Pedro  de  la  Sota,  of 
tlie  order  of  La  Merced ;  a  subject  who  was  often 
consulted  by  the  viceroys  in  matters  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

The  Inca  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  a  celebrated 
historian  of  Peru. 

Its  jurisdiction,  although  it  may  retain  the  title 
of  province,  is  so  reduced  as  to  extend  merely  as 
far  as  the  district  of  the  city,  notwith>tanding  it 
formerly  comprehended  all  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces, until  the  president,  liopc  Garcia  de  Castro, 
established  in  each  of  these  separate  corregidors. 
Its  principal  commerce  consists  in  the  very  large 
quantity  of  sugar  which  is  made  in  the  neighbour- 
ing jurisdictions,  and  where  the  inhabitants  have 
many  sugar  plantations ;  that  of  San  Ignacio  de 
Pachachaca,  in  the  boundaries  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  Abancay,  and  formerly  belonging  to  the  re- 
gulars of  the  extinguished  company  of  Jesuits, 
being  the  most  celebrated.  There  is  made  here  a 
vast  quantity  of  baize  and  ordinary  cloth,  called 
jjahcte^  woven  stufl^s,  saddles,  floor-carpets,  and 
tucuvOy  which  is  an  ordinary  kind  of  linen  used 
as  clothing  by  the  poor ;  galloons  of  gold,  silv^i 
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and  silk,  dressed  slieep-skins,  goat-skins,  and 
parchment.  The  natives,  ^ho  are  of  an  ingenious 
disposition,  excel  in  the  arts  of  embroider/,  paint- 
ing,  and  engraving.  Here  was  formerly  a  mint, 
iffhich  for  some  years  has  been  abolished.  The 
popHlation,  which  aroounU;  to  26,000  souls,  has 
oecome  much  diminished  by  a  plague  experienced 
here  in  1720.  It  is  184  leagues  from  Lima,  290 
from  Ija  Plata,  in  long.  71°  4',  and  iat.  13^  42'  s: 
Its  widely  extended  bishopric  includes  the  pro- 
vinces of 
Abancay,  Quispicanchi, 

Ayniaraez,  Galea  and  Lares, 

Cotabambas,  Asangaro, 

Chilques  and  Masques,    Villabarobn, 
Lampa,  Urubamba, 

Chumbivilcas,  Paucartambo, 

Canes  and  Canches,         Carabaya. 

Bishops  who  have  presided  in  Cuzco. 
1.  Don  /ray  Vicente  de  Valverde,  a  Dominican 
monk,  native  of  Oro{)esa,  in  the  bishopric  of 
Avila,  collegiate  of  the  college  of  San  Gregorio  de 
Yalladolid  ;  elected  bishop  of  Cuzco  in  1531,  and 
who  met  with  his  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians 
of  La  Puna,  in  the  govemment  of  Guayaquil,  as 
lie  was  returning  to  Spain,  and  was  roasted  and 
eaten  by  them. 

9.  Don  iray  Juan  Solano,  of  the  order  of  St. 
Dominic,  native  of  Arch idma,  in  the  bishopric  of 
Malaga ;  presented  to  the  bishopric  of  Cu^co  in 
1543,  where  he  entered  in  the  following  year,  and 
governed  until  1550,  when  he  came  ta  Spain  to 
solicit  the  division  of  his  bbhopric,  it  being  up- 
wards of  300  leagues  in  extent ;  and  much  time 
having  elapsed  in  the  decision  of  the  case,  he  at 
last  resigned,  in  1561. 

3.  Don  Sebastian  de  Lartaun,  native  of  Vizcaya, 
canonof  the  church  of  San  Justo  de  Alcala  de 
Henares,  doctor  of  this  university,  and  elected  in 
1570 ;  he  died  at  Lima  in  1584,  assisting  at  a 
provincial  council. 

4.  Don  Fray  Gregorio  de  Montalvo,  of  the 
order  of  St.  Dominic,  native  of  Coca,  in  the 
bishopric  of  Segovia,  prior  of  the  convent  ofPa- 
lencia  ;  he  entered  upon  this  bishopric  of  Cuzco, 
being  promoted  from  the  church  of  Popayan,  and 
died  in  1593. 

5.  Don  Antonio  de  la  Raya,  native  of  Baeza,  col- 
legiate of  San  Clemenie  de  Bolonia,  school-master 
of  the  church  ofJaen,  inquisitor  of  Cerdena,  Le- 
rena,  Granada,  and  Yalladolid;  elected  bishop 
in  1595,  he  endeavoured  to  be  nominated  an  auxi- 
liary, and  returned  to  Spain  in  1606. 

6.  Don  Fernando  de  Mendoza,  a  monk  of  the 
extinguished  company  of  Jesuits,  native  of  Tor* 


recilla  in  La  Rioxa;  elected  in    1606,  and  go- 
verned until  his  death,  in  16 12. 

7.  Don  Lorenzo  dc  Grado,  native  of  Sala- 
manca, where.hc  studied  and. graduated licentinte, 
passed  over  to  Peru,  and  was  there  made  arch- 
deacon of  Cusco,  and  removed  from  this  to  the 
bishopric  of  the  Rio  dc  la  Plata,  from  whence  he 
was  promoted  to  this  bishopric  in  1618,  and  go- 
verned until  his  death,  in  J627. 

8.  Fray  Fernando  de  Vera,  of  the  order  of  St. 
Augustin,  native  ofMerida,  lecturer,  prior  of  the 
convent  of  Xer6z,  and  consuitor  in  the  inquisition  ; 
he  obtained  in  his  religion  the  title  of  Bus'in^  {go- 
verned for  three  ^ears  the  church  of  Badajos, 
through  the  absence  of  the  bishop ;  was  elected 
archbishop  of  St.  Domingo,  and  from  thence  pro- 
moted to  Cuzco,  in  1629,  and  from  this  church 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Lima,  in  1639. 

9.  Don  Diego  de  Montoya  y  Mendoza,  native 
of  Mijancas,  of  the  bishopric  of  Calahorra,  head 
collegiate  in  the  college  of  Santa  Catalina  del 
BurgodeOsma;  he  was  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
afterwards  magistral  canon  of  Coria,  and  was 
holding  that  olSce  when  elected  bishop  of  Popayan, 
from  whence  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
Truxillo,  and  died  there,  being  at  the  time  elected 
to  that  of  Cuzco,  in  1640. 

10.  Don  Juan  Alonso  de  Ocon,  native  of  the 
town  of  this  name  in  La  Rioxa,  collegiate  of  San 
Ildefonso  in  Alcald,  doctor  and  professor  of  theo- 
logy, curate  of  Elechosa  in  the  archbishopric  of 
Toledo,  and  afterwards  of  the  parish  of  Santa 
Cruz  in  Madrid ;  elected  bishop  of  Yucat&n,  and 
promoted  to  this  in  1642,  from  whence  he  was 
preferred  to  the  archbishopric  of  Charcas. 

11.  Don  Pedro  de  Ortega  y  Sotomayor,  pro- 
moted from  the  church  of  Arequitm  to  this,  in 
1651. 

12.  Don  Bernardo  de  Izaguirre,  promoted  from 
the  church  of  Panam&  to  this;  preferred  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Charcas  in  1661. 

IS.  Don  Agustin  Muilloz  de  Sandoval,  elected 
in  1661. 

14.  Don  Juan  de  Mollinedo,  being  the  bishop 
who  governed  that  church  for  the  longest  period 
of  any,  the  same  being  upwards  of  SO  years;  he 
left  a  name  and  character  renowned  for  zeal  and 
wisdom,  and  died  in  1704. 

15.  Don  Juan  dela  Nava  y  Gonzalez,  native 
of  Lima,  dean  of  its  holy  metropolitan  church ; 
he  remained  for  some  time  in  quality  of  governor 
of  the  church  of  Cuzco,  after  that  he  was  elected, 
but  not  consecrated,  bishop,  in  as  much  as,  owing 
to  the  wars,  the  bulls  could  not  arrive. 

16.  Don  Fray  Francisco  de  Arregui,  a  monk 
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of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  native  of  Utienos 
Ayres,  commissary-general  of  his  religion,  bisiiop 
ot  his  country,  from  whence  he  was  promoted  to 
Cuzco  in  175^4. 

17.  Don  Fraj/  Bernardo  Serrada,.  of  the  order 
of  Ciilzadcs  or  calcetl  Carmelites,  provincial  of 
the  province  of  CastilUi ;  ])romotcd  to  this  from 
the  church  of  Punam6,  in  17^5. 

18.  Don  Juan  de  Sarricolea  y  Olea,  native  of 
liin.a ;  promoted  to  this  from  the  church  of  Chile, 
in  1734. 

19.  Don  Pedro  IVforcillo  Rubio,  native  of  La 
Mnncha  ;  promoted  from  the  chureh  of  Panamd  ; 
he  died  in  1763. 

9(\  Don  Juan  de  (/astaileda,  native  of  Uuanra 
in  the  archbishopric  of  Lima  ;  promoted  from  the 
cliurch  of  Panama  in  1749  ;  he  died  in  1763. 

m.  Don  ^Januel  Geronimo  de  Komaui,  native 
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ofGuamanga;  promoted  from  the  arshblshopric 
of  Panama  m  1764  ;  he  died  in  1769. 

92,  Don  Agustin  de  Gorrichalegui,  native  of 
Panam&;  elected  to  the  bishopric  of  Cuzco  in 
1771;  he  died  in  1777. 

S3.  Don  Juan  Manuel  de  Moscoso  y  Peralta, 
native  of  Arequii>a,  canon  and  auxiliary  bishop  of 
that  place,  with  the  title  of  Tricomi  en  Ce^area, 
atterwards  bishop  of  Tucuman,  and  promoted  to 
Cuzco  in  1777  ;  a  prelate  of  consummate  virtue 
and  literature,  and  actually  living  at  this  court. 

[CUZUIV1£L,  an  island  in  the  province  of 
YucatiU),  and  audience  of  Mexico ;  situated  in 
the  bay  of  Honduras,  15  leagues  hmg  and  five 
broad  ;  its  principal  town  is  Santa  Cruz.  Lat.  19* 
n.     Long.  87^.] 

[CYPRUS  Swamp,  in  Delaware  state.  See 
Indian  Kiver.] 
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BOOKS 

LATELY  PUBLISHED  BY  JAMES  CARPENTER, 

OLD  BOND  STREET. 


1.  PICTURESQUE  REPRESENTATIONS 

Of  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Amusements  of  the  Rus- 
sians. Illustrated  by  One  Hundred  Copper-Plates, 
beautifully  coloured  from  the  original  drawings,  with  an 
accurate  explanation  of  each  Plate,  in  English  and 
French.  ByNJoHN  Augustus  Atkinson.  S  toIs.  large 
folio.     Price  Fifteen  G  uineas  in  Boards. 

2.   BACON'S  p]SSAYS. 

A  new  Edition,  with  a  Portuait,  large  8to.  beauti. 
fully  printed  by  Whiitingham,  with  a  Life  of  the  Au. 
thor.     Price  10*.  6c/. 

3.  MEMOIRS  OF  COUNT  GRAMMONT. 

'By  Antbont  Hamilton.  A  new  Edition.  To  which 
are  prefixed,  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author,  and 
a  Translation  of  the  Epistle  to  Grammont.  In  2  toIs. 
royal  8vo,  price  Three  Guineas  and  a  Half,  Boards; 
and  in  royal  Ito,  price  Six  Guineas,  Boards. 

N.  B.  The  above  beautiful  Editions  of  the  celebrated 
Memoirs  of  Grammont,  are  embellished  with  Sixty, 
four  finely  engrayed  Portraits,  by  Scriyen,  from  well, 
authenticated  Pictures. 

The  Quarto  Copies  (of  which  only  a  small  Impres. 
slon  is  pi^lnted)  contain  Proof  Impressions  of  the 
Plaits. 

A  FrenT^h  Edition  is  also  published,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 
Price  3/.  13s.  6d.  containing  the  same  Plates,  and  is 
beautifully  printed. 

4   THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  SAMUEL 

RICHARDSON. 

With  a  Sketch  of  his  Life  and  Writings.  By  the  Rey. 
Edwaud  Manoin,  M.  a.  handsomely  printed  in  10 
Tols.  crown  8?o.     Price  7 /»  12*.  Board>. 

N.  B.  This  Edition  is  embellished  with  a  well-au- 
thenticated Portrait  of  Richardson,  and  contains  also  a 
Translation  of  Diderot's  celebrated  Eulogium. 

b.  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  OPERATIONS  OF 

THE  BRITISH  ARMY, 

And  of  the  State  and  Sentiments  of  the  People  of  Por. 
tagal  and  Spain,  during  the  Campaigns  of  the  Years 
1808  and  1809,  in  a  Series  of  Letters.  By  the  Rev. 
James  Wilmot  Ormsby,  A.  M.  Chaplain  on  the 
Staff^  &c.  2  vols,  foolscap  8to.     Price  12«.  in  Boards. 


*J^  The  Appendix  to  this  Work  contains  all  the  in. 
teresting  Orders  to  the  Army,  and  many  other  im. 
portant  and  authentic  Documents. 

*'  The  interest  these  Volumes  will  create,  is  both  of 
a  temporary  and  permanent  nature:  no  doubi  they 
were  written  upon  the  spur  of  the  occasion ;  but  they 
will  not  cease  to  entertain,  when  the  political  storms  of 
the  present  day  are  passed  over,  and  all  the  agitations 
of  hope  and  fear  have  subsided  into  the  settled  gloom  of 
despair,  or  into  the  happy  calm  of  security  and  peace.** 
Critical  Review.  Oct.  1802. 

6.   THE  POETICAL  WORKS   OF   THE  LATE 
THOMAS  LITTLE,  Esq. 

Eleventh  Edition.     Price  7$.  in  Boards. 

7.  THE  CURATE. 

A  Poem,  in  ITiree  Cantos.     Price  6*.  in  Boards. 
<<  The  World  u  aot  thy  Friend,  nor  the  World's  law."   Shaksp, 

8.  FUNGUSIANA; 

Or,  The  Life  and  Opinions  of  the  late  Barnaby  Fun- 
gus, Esq.     Price  b».  6d.  in  Boards. 

g.  THE  CUTTER, 

In  Five  Lectures  upon  the  Art  and  Practice  of 
Cutting. 

Lecture  I. — Introduction  and  Definitions. 

,  II. — Art  of  cutting  Acquaintances. 

—  III. — Art  of  cutting  Friends. 

■  I  I V. — Art  of  cutting  Relations. 

I  V. — First  Lines  for  the  Ladies. 

^  Illustrated  with  coloured  Plates,  designed  and  etched 
by  J.  A.  Ai  KIN  SON.     Price  Ss,  in  Boards. 

10.  EPISTLES,  ODEg,   AND  OTHER  POEMS. 
By  Thomas  ^k)ORE,  Esq.  of  the  Middle  Temple.    The 
Third   Edition,  in  2  toIs.  foolscap  8vo.    Price  14t.  in 
Boards. 

1 1.  DITTO,  in  4to.     Price  1/.  Ms.  6d.  in  Boards; 

12.  ODES  OF  ANACREON, 

Translated  into  English  Verse.  By  Thomas  Moobte, 
Esq.  The  Eighth  Edition,  in  2  vols,  foolscap  8vo. 
Price  12«.  in  Boards. 

13.  DITTO,  printed  on  large  paper*  Price  18#. 
Boards. 
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14.  POEMS, 
From  the  Portuguese  of  Luis  dk  Camoens  ;   with  Re. 
marks  on  his  Life  and  Writings.    By  Lord  Viscouut 
Stkangford.    Sixth  Edition.     Price  7f.  Boards* 

15.   THE  INFERNO  OF  DANTE; 

With  a  Translation  in  English  Blank  Verse,  Notes, 
and  a  Life  of  the  Author.  By  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Gary, 
A.  AL    In  2  vols,  foolscap  8vo.    Price  1 6s.  in  Boards. 

16.  AN  ESSAY  ON  LIGHT  READING, 

As  it  may  be  supposed  to  influence  Moral  Conduct  and 
Literary  Taste.  By  the  lie?.  Edward  Mangin, 
A.  M.    Price  5t,  6d.  in  Boards. 

^^  There  is  a  great  deal  of  sound  good  sense  and  of 
▼cry  judicious  remarks  in  this  little  Tolume.  Its  object 
is  to  prove,  that  sufficient  care  is  not  taken  with  re. 
spect  to  the  more  popular  books  which  are  generally, 
and  without  reserve,  given  to  young  people  of  both 
sexes  to  peruse.     British  Critic^  Sept.  1808. 

17.  ADDRESS  TO  A  YOUNG   LADY, 

On  her  Entrance  into  the  World.  2  vols,  royal  l8mo. 
New  Edition. 

18.   ODDITIES  AND  OUTLINES. 

By  E.  M.  In  2  vols,  foolscap  8vo.  Price  lOt.  in 
Boards. 

^^  The  lovers  of  light  reading  will  be  amnsed  with 
the  perusal  of  these  Volumes,  which  consist  of  thirteen 
Letters,  containing  Observations  made  in  difierent 
Parts  of  France  and  Switxerland,  diversified,  says  the 
Author,  by  the  story  of  an  odd  and  interesting  Man." 
Monthly  RcvieWy  Aug.  18C)7« 

19.  CORRUPTION  AND  INTOLERANCE. 

Two  Poems,  with  Notes,  addressed  to  an  Englishman. 
By  an  Irishman.    The  Second  Edition.    Price  2;«  Qd. 

20.  THE  SCEPTIC, 
A  Philosophical  Satire.     Price  U.  6d. 

2!.  A  SKETCH  OF  THE  STATE  OF  IRELAND, 
Past  and  Present.    Second  Edition.    Price  25.  tid. 

22.  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  SCENERY  OF 

KILLARNEY, 

And  thesurroundincf  Country.  By  Isaac  Weld,  Esq. 
Demy  -Ito.     Price  2/.  2*.  in  Boards. 

23.  DITTO,  printed  on  royal  4to.  Price  3/.  Zs.  in 
Boards. 

24.   HISTORY  OF  HINDOSTAN, 
Its  Arts  and  its  Sciences,  as  connected  with  the  History 
of  the  other  gnat  Empires  in  Asia,    With  illustrative 
Engravings,     l^y    the   Rev.   Tuomas    Maurick.     Jn 
2  vols.  4to.    Price  3/.  17*.  6(/.  in  Boards. 


25.  MODERN  HISTORY  OF  HINDOSTAN. 

Comprehending  that  of  the  great  Empire  of  Bactria,  and 
other  great  Asiatic  Kingdoms  on  its  western  Frontiery 
commencing  at  the  Period  of  the  Death  of  Alexander| 
and  intended  to  be  brought  down  to  the  Close  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Maurice.  Iq 
2  vols,  with  Supplement.    Price  5/.  5#.  in  Boards. 

26.  INDIAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

By  the  Rev.  T,  Mauuice.  In  7  vi^ls.  8vo.  Price  3/. 
S«.  in  Boards. 

27.  THE  WORKS  OF  SALLUST, 

Translated  into  English  by  the  late  Autiiur  MurphYi 
Esq.  Author  of  a  Translation  of  Tacitus,  &c.  8to» 
Price  9f.  in  Boards. 

28.  DITTO,     on    royal    paper.     Price   12*.    la 
Boards. 

29.  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  CAUSE  OF  EVIL, 

Physical  and  Moral,  in  a  Series  of  letters.  By  Henry 
William  Lovett.    Price  b».  in  Boards. 

30.  DESIGNS  FOR  ELEGANT  COTTAGES 
AND  SMALL  VILLAS. 

To  which  are  annexed,  general  Estimates  of  the  pro. 
bable  Ezpence.  ^y  E.  Gyfeokd,  Architect.  Price 
1/.  11#.  6c/. 

31.  DESIGNS   FOR  SxMALL  PICTURESQUE 

COTTAGES, 

Hunting  Boxes,  Park  Entrances,  Bridges,  &c.  &c.  By 
E.  Gyffokd,  Architect.     Price  I/.  It, 

32.    AN  ESSAY  ON    BRITISH  COTTAGE 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Illustrated  by  Twenty-one  Plates,  hj  Jamzs  Mal. 
ton,  Architect.  The  Second  Edition.  Price  1/.  11  #.  6(/. 
in  Boards.     Coloured  Copies,  2/.  12t.  6d. 

33.  GEORGE  THE  THIRD. 
A  Novel.    In  3  vols.  12mo.    Price  13#.  6d.  in  Boardc. 

34.  THE  ART  OF  HORSEMANSHIP, 

Altered  and  abbreviated  according  to  the  Principles  of 
the  late  Sir  Sidney  Meadows.  Illustrated  by  30  Cop- 
per.plates.  By  Strickland  Fueeman,  Esq.  In  1  vol. 
4to.     Price  2/.  125.  6d.  in  Buards. 

35.  ANEW  AND  COMPENDIOUS  TREATISE 

Of  Anaton»y,  and  Proportions  of  the  Human  Figure, 
adapted  to  the  Arts  of  Painting,  Designing,  and  Sculp- 
ture :  and  particularly  calculated  for  the  use  of  Ladies. 
Illustrated  nith  Copper.Piates.     Price  5s. 
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